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If we look from these serious strains of their youth to the literary e?tFfresSfoit, of the 
gayer side of character in the two friends, we find Addison sheltering his taste for playful 
writing behind a Roman Wall of hexameter. For among his ILatin poems in the Oxford 
Musct Angliciinee are eighty or ninety lines of resonant Latin verse upon ' Machinae Ges- 
‘ticulantes, angiicc A Puppet-show.’^ Steele, taking life as he found it, and expressing 
mirth in his own way of conversation, wrote an English comedy, and took the word of 
a College friend that it was valueless. There were two paths in life then open to an English % 
' writer. One was the smooth and level way of patronage ; the other a rough up-hill track 
for men who struggled in the service of the people. The way of patronage was honour- 
able. The age had been made so very discerning by the Romans and the French that a 
true understanding of the beauties of literature was confined to the select few who had 
been taught what to admire. Fine writing was beyond the rude appreciation of the 
multitude. Had, therefore, the reading public been much larger than it was, men of 
fastidious taste, who paid as much deference to polite opinion as Addison did in his 
youth, could have expected only audience fit but few, and would have been without en- 
couragement to the pursuit of letters unless patronage rewarded merit. The other way 
had charms only for the stout-hearted pioneer who foresaw where the road was to be 
made that now is the great highway of our literature. Addison went out into the world 
by the way of his time ; Steele by the way of ours. 

Addison, after the campaign of 1695, offered to the King the homage of a paper of 
verses on the capture of Namur, and presented them through Sir John Somers, then 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. To L^rd Somers he sent with them a flattering dedi- 
catory address. Somers, who was esteemed a man of taste, was not unwilling to ‘ re- 
‘ ceiv'e the present of a muse unknown.’ He asked Addison to call upon him, and became 
his patron. Charles Montagu, afterwards Earl of Halifax, critic and wit himself, shone 
also among the statesmen who were known patrons of letters. Also to him, who was a 
prince ol' patrons 'fed with soft dedication all day long,' Addison introduced himself. 

To him, in 1697, as it was part of his public fame to be a Latin scholar, Addison, also a 
skilful Latinist, addressed, in Latin, a paper of verses on the Peace of Ryswick. With 
Somers and Montagu for patrons, the young man of genius who wished to thrive might 
fairly commit himself to the service of the Church, for which he had been bred by his 
father ; but Addison's tact and refinement promised to be serviceable to the State, and 
•^so it was that, as Steele tells us, Montagu made Addison a layman. ‘His arguments 
' were founded upon the general pravity and corruption of men of bu.siness, who wanted 
‘liberal education. And I remember, as if I had read the letter yesterday, that my Lord 
‘ ended with a compliment, that, however he might be represented as no friend to the 
* Church, he never would do it any other injury than keeping Mr. Addison out of it.’ 

To the good offices of Montagu and Somers, Addison was indebted, therefore, in 1699, 
for a travelling allow'ance of jfsoo a-year. The grant was for his .support while qualify- 
ing himself on the continent by study of modern languages, and otherwise, for diplo- 
matic service. It dropped at the King’s death, in the spring of 1702, and Addison was 
cast upon his own resources ; but he throve, and lived to become an Under-Secretary of 
State in days that made Prior an Ambassador, and rewarded with official incomes Con- 
greve, Rowe, Hughes, Philips, Stepney, and others. Throughout his honourable career 
prudence dictated to Addison more or less of dependence on the friendship of the strong. 

An honest friend of the popular cause, he was more ready to sell than give his pen to it ; 
although the utmost reward would at no time have tempted him to throw his conscience 
into the bargain. The good word of Halifax obtained him from Godolphin, in 1704, 

♦he Government order for a poem on the Battle of Blenheim, with immediate earnest of 
payment for it in the office of a Commissioner of Appeal in the Excise worth j^aoo a-year. 
For this substantial reason Addison wrote the Campaign; and upon its success, he ob- 
tained the further reward of an Irish Under-secretaryship. 

The Campaign is not a great poem. Reams of Campaigns v^onXd not have made Addi- 
son’s name, what it now is, a household word among his countrymen. The ‘ Remarks 
‘on several Parts of Italy, &c.,’in which Addison followed up the success of his Cam- 
paign with notes of foreign travel, represent him 'visiting Italy as ‘Virgil's Italy,’ the 
land of the great writers in Latin, and finding scenery or customs of the people elo- 
quent of them at every turn. He crammed his pages with quotation fron^ Virgil and 
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Horace, Ovid and Tibullus, Propertius, Lijcan, Juvenal and Martial, Lucretius, Statius, 
Claudian, Silius Italicus, Ausonius, Seneca, Phaedrus, and gave even to his ‘uijderstand- 
* ing age’ an overdose of its own physic for all ills of literature. He could not see a 
pyramid of jugglers standing on each other’s shoulders, without observing ,how it ex- 
plained a passage in Claudian which shows that the Venetians were not the inventors of 
this trick. But Addison’s short original accounts of cities and states that he sajv are plea- 
\ sant as well ds sensible, and here and there, as in the space he gives to a reJ>ort of St. 
Anthony's sermon to the fishes, or his short account of a visit to the opera at Venice, there 
are indications of the humour that was veiled, not crushed, under a sense of cliltssical pro- 
priety. In his account of the political state of Naples and in other p^ssag^s, there is 
mild suggestion also of the love of liberty, a part of the fine nature of Addison [which had 
been slightly warmed by contact with the generous enthusiasm of Steele. In jiis poetical 
letter to Halifax written during his travels, Addison gave the sum of his pri)se volume 
when he told how he felt hnnseif 

on classic ground. ' 

For here the Muse so oft her harp has strung, 

That not a mountain rears its head unsung; 

Renuwn’d in verse each shady thicket grows, 

And ev’ry stream in heav’nly numbers flows. 

But he was writing to a statesman of the Revolution, who was his political patron, just 
then out of office, and propriety suggested such personal compliment as calling the Boyne 
a Tiber, and Halifax an improvement upon Virgil ; while his heart w’as in the closing em- 
phasis, also prpper to the occasion, which dwelt on the liberty that gives their smile to the 
barren rocks and bleak mountains of Britannia's isle, while for Italy, rich in the unex- 
hausted stores of nature, proud Oppression in her valleys reigns, and tyranny usurps her 
happy plains. Addison’s were formal raptures, and he knew them to be so, when he 
wrote, • 

I bridle in my struggling Muse with pain, 

That longs to launch into a bolder strain. 

Richard Steele was not content with longing to be bold. Eager, at that turning point 
of her national life, to .serve England with strength of arm, at lea.st, if not with the good 
brains which he was neither encouraged nor disposed to value highly, Steele’s patriotism 
impelled him to make his start in the world, not by the way of patronage, but by enlisting 
himself as a private in the Coldstream Guards. By so doing he knew that he offended 
a relation, and lost a bequest. As he said of himself afterwards, ‘ w'hen he mounted a 
‘ war-horse, with a great sword in his hand, and planted himself behind King William lit. 

' against Louis XIV., he lost the succession to a very good estate in the county of Wex- 
‘ ford, in Ireland, from the same humour which he has pre.ser\’ed ever since, of preferring 
‘ the state of his mind to that of his fortune.' Lord Cutts, the Colonel of the Regiment, 
made Steele his Secietary, and got him an Ensign’s commi.ssion. It was then that he 
wrote his first book, the Chrntian Hero, of which the modest account given by Steele 
himself long afterwards, when put on his defence by the injurious violence of faction, is as 
follows : ' He first became an author when an Ensign of the Guards, a way of life ex- 
‘ posed to much irregularity ; and being thoroughly convinced of many things, of which 
‘ he often repented, and which he more often repeated, he writ, for his own private use, 

' a little book called the Christian Hero, with a design principally to fix upon his own 
' mind a strong impression of virtue and religion, in opposition to a stronger propensity 
‘ towards unwarrantable pleasures. This secret admiration was too weak , he therefore 
‘ printed the book with his name, in hopes that a standing testimony against himself, and 
‘ the eyes of the world (that is to say, of his acquaintance) upon him in a new light, would 
‘ make him ashamed of understanding and seeming to feel what was virtuous, and living 
'so contrary a life.’ Among his brother soldiers, and fresh from the Oxford worship of 
old classical models, the religious feeling that accompanies all true refinement, and that 
was indeed part of the English nature in him as in Addison, prompted Steele to write 
this book, in which he opposed to the fashionable classicism of his day a sound reflection 
that the heroism of Cato or Bratus had far less in it of true strength, and far less adapta- 
tion to the needs of life, than the unfashionable Christian Heroism set forth by the Sermon 
on the Mount. 
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According to the second title of this book it is 'an Argument, proving that no Prin- 
‘ ciples l^t those of Religion are sufficient to make a Great Man.' It is addressed to 
Lord Cutts in a dedication dated from the Tower-Yard, March 23, 1701, and is in four 
chapters, of which the first treats of the heroism of the ancient world, the second con- 
nects man with his Creator, by the Bible Story and the Life and Death of Christ, the third 
defines the Christian as set forth by the character and teaching of St. Paul, applying the 
definition practically to the daily life of Steele’s own time. In tlie last chapter he descends 
from the consideration of those bright incentives to a higher life, and treats of the ordin- 
ary passions and interests of men, the common springs of action (of which, he says, the 
chief are Fame and Conscience) which he declares to be best used and improved when 
joined with religion ; and here all culminates in a final strain of patriotism, closing with 
the charat'ter of King William, ‘ that of a glorious captain, and (what he mucli more 
‘ values than the most* splendid titles) that of a sincere and honest man.’ This was the 
character of William which, when, in days of meaner public strife, Steele quoted it years 
afterwards in the Spectator ^ he broke off painfully and abruptly with a 

Fiiit Ilium, et ingens 

Gloria. 

Steele’s Christian Hero obtained many readers. Its fifth edition was appended to the 
first collection of the Taflcr into volumes, at the time of the establishment of the Spec- 
tator. The old bent of the English mind was strong in Steele, and he gave unostenta- 
tiously a lively wit to the true servnee of religion, without having epoken or written to the 
last day of his life a word of mere religious cant. One officci thriust a iliu‘l on him for his 
zeal in seeking to make peace between him and another comrade. Steele, as an officer, 
then, or srnm afterwards, made a C!aptainof Fusiliers, could not refuse to fight, but stood 
on the defensive ; yet m parrying a thrust his sw'ord pierced his antagonist, and the danger 
m which l»e lay quickened that abiding detestation of the practice of duelling, which caused 
bteele to attack it in his plays, in his Tailer, in his Spectator, with persistent energy. 

Of the Christian Hero his companions felt, and he himself 5aw^ that the book was too 
didactic. It was indeed plain truth out of Steele’s heart, but an air of supiuiority, freely 
allowed only to the professional man teaching rules of his own art, belongs to a too 
didactic manner. Nothing was more repugnant to Steele’s nature than the sense of this. 
He had defined the Christian as ‘ one who is alw'ays a benefactor, with the mien of a re- 
‘ ceiver.’ And that was his own character, which was, to a fault, more ready to give than 
to receive, more prompt to ascribe honour to others than to claim it for himself. To right 
himself, Steele wiote a light-hearted comedy, The Finieral, or Grief a la Mode ; but at 
the core even of that lay the great earnestness of his censure against the mocker>' and 
mummery of grief that should be sacred ; and he blended with this, in the cliaracter of 
Lawyer Puzzle, a protest against mockery of truth and justice by the intricacies of the 
law. The liveliness of this comedy made Steele popxilar v\uh the wits ; and the inevitable 
touches of the author’s patriotism brought on him also the notice of the 'Whigs. Party 
men might, perhaps, .^ilready feel something of the unbending independence that was in 
Steele himself, as m this play he made old Lord Brumpton teach it to his son ; 

' But be thou honest, firm, impartial ; 

Let neither love, nor hale, nor faction move thee ; 

Distinguish words from things, and men from crimes.' 

King William, perhaps, had he lived, could fairly have recognized in Steele the social ; 
form of that sound mind which in Defoe was solitary. In a later day it was to Steele a 
proud recollection that his name, to be provided for, ' was in the last table-book ever wop^ ! 
‘ by the glorious and immortal William III.' 

'The Funeral, first acted with great success in 1702, w'as followed in the we\t year by 
The Tender Husband, to winch Addison contributed some touches, for which Addison 
wrote a Prologue, and which Steele dedicated to Addison, who would ‘ be surprised,’ he 
said, ' in the midst of a daily and familiar convei'sation, with an address which bears so 
‘ distant an air as a public dedication.’ Addison and his frientl were then thirt3Mme years 
old. Close friends when boys, they are close friends now in the prime of manhood. It 
was after they had blended wits over the writing of this comedy that Steele expressed his 
wish for a work, written by both, which should serve as the Monument to tlfeir most 
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happy friendship. When Addison and St^le were amused together with the writing of 
this comedy, Addison, having lost his immediate prospect of political employment, and 
his salary too, by King William’s death in the preceding year, had come home from his 
travels. On his way home he had received, at Amsterdam, news of his father’s death. 
As his father’s eldest son, he had, on his return to England, family affairs to arrange, and 
probably s6me money to receive. Though attached to a party that lost power at the ac- 
cession of Queen Anne, and waiting for new employment, Addison, — who had declined the 
Duke of Somerset’s over-condescending offer of a hundred o year and all expenses as 
travelling tutor to his son, the Marquis of Hertford — was able, while lodging in a garret 
in the Haymarket, to associate in London with the men by whose friendship he hoped 
to rise, and was, with Steele, admitted into the select society of wits, and men of fashion 
who affected wit and took wits for their comrades, in the Kitcat Club. When in 1704 
Marlborough's victory at Blenheim revived the Whig influence, the suggestion of Halifax 
to Lord Treasurer Godolphin caused Addison to be applied to for his poem of the Cam- 
paign. It was after the appearance of this poem that Steele’s play was printed, with the 
dedication to his friend, in which he said, ‘ I look upon my intimacy with you as one of 
‘ the most valuable enjoyments of my life. At the same time I make the town no ill com- 
‘ pliment for their kind acceptance of this comedy, in acknowledging that it has so far 
‘ raised my opinion of it, as to make me think it no improper memorial of an inviolable 
‘ Friendship. I should not offer it to you as such, had I not been very careful to avoid 
>very thing that might look ill-natured, immoral, or prejitdicial to what the better part of 
‘mankind hold sacred and honourable.’ 

This was the common ground between the friends. Collier’s * Short View of the Pro- 
‘ faneness and Immorality of the English Stage ’ had been published in 1698 ; it attacked 
a real evil, if not always in the right way, and Congreve's reply to it had been a failure. 
Steele’s comedies with all their gaiety and humour were wholly free from the gamish 
of oaths and unwholesome expletives which his contemporaries seemed to thinli> essential 
to stage emphasis. Each comedy of his w’iis based on seriousness, as all sound English 
wit has been since there have been writers in England. I'he gay manner did not conceal 
alt the earnest thoughts that might jar with the humour of the town ; and thus Steele 
was able to claim, by right of his third play, ‘ the honour of being the only English 
‘ dramatist who had had a piece damned for its piety.’ 

This was the Lying Lot>er, produced in 1704, an adaptation from Corneille in which we 
must allow that Steele's earnestness in upholding tnith and right did cause him to spoil the 
comedy. The play was afterwards re-adapted by Foote as the Liar, and in its last form, 
with another change or two, has been revived lately with great success. It is worth while 
to note how Steele dealt with the story of this piece. Its original is a play by Alarcon, 
which Corneille at first supposed to have been a play by Lope de Vega. Alarcon, 
or, to give him his full style, Don Juan Ruiz de Alarcon y Mendoza, was a Mexican-born 
Spaniard of a noble family which had distinguished itself in Mexico from the time of the 
conquest, and took its name of Alarcon from a village in New Castile. The poet was a 
humpbacked dwarf, a thorough, but rather haughty, Spanish gentleman, poet and wit, 
who wrote in an unusually pure Spanish style; a man of the world, too, who came to 
Spain in or about the year 1622, and held the very well-paid office of reporter to the 
Royal Council of the Indies. When Alarcon, in 1634, was chosen by the Court to write 
a festival drama, and, at the same time, publishing the second part of his dramatic works, 
vehemently reclaimed plays for which, under disguised names, some of his contempor- 
aries had taken credit to themselves, there W'as an angry combination against him, in which 
Lope de Vega, Gongora, and Quevedo were found taking part. All that Alarcon wrote 
was thoroughly his own, but editors of the 17th century boldly passed over his claims to 
honour, and distributed his best works among plays of other famous writers, chiefly those 
of Rojas and Lope de Vega. This was what deceived Corneille, and caused him to be- 
lieve and say that Alarcon’s la Ver 4 ad sospechosa, on which, in 1642, he founded his 
Menteur, was a work of Lope de Vega’s. Aftenvards Corneille learnt how there had 
been in this matter lying among editors. He gave to Alarcon the honour due, and 
thenceforth it is chiefly by this play that Alarcon has been remember^ out of Spain. In 
Spain, when in 1853 Don Juan Hartzenbusch edited Alarcon’s comedies for the Biblioteca 
de Autores Espanoles, he had to remark on the unjust neglect of that good author in 
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Spain also, where the poets and men of letters had long wished in vain for a complete 
edition of his works. Lope de Vega, it may be added, was really the author of a sequel 
to la Verdad sospechosa, which Corneille adapted also as a sequel to his Menteur, but it 
was even poorer than such sequels usually are. 

The Lying Lover in Alarcon’s play is a Don Garcia fresh from his studies in Salamanca, 
and Steele's Latine first appears there as a Tristan, the gracioso of old Spanish comedy. 
The two ladies are a Jacinta and Lucrecia. Alarcon has in his light and graceful play no * 
less than three heavy fathers, of a Spanish type, one of whom, the father of Lucrecia, 
brings about Don Garcia’s punishment by threatening to kill him if he will not marry his 
daughter ; and 'So the Liar is punished for his romancing by a marriage with the girl he 
does not care for, and not marrying the girl he loves. 

Corneille was merciful, and in the fifth act bred in his Menteur^. new fancy for Lucrece, 
so that the marriage ht cross purposes was rather agreeable to him. 

Steele, in adapting the Menieur as his Lyin^ Lover, altered the close in sharp accord- 
ance with that ‘just regard to a reforming age^ which caused liim (adapting a line in his 

* Procession ’ then unprinted) to write in his Prologue to it, ' Pleasure must still have 

* something that’s severe.’ Having translated Corneille’s translations of Garcia and 
Tristan (Dorante and Cliton) into Young Bookwit and Latine. he transformed the serv- 
ant into a college friend, mumming as servant because, since ‘ a pratingscrvantisneces- 
‘ sary in intrigues,' the two had ‘cast lots who should be the other’s footman for the 
‘present expedition.’ Then he adapted the French couplets into pleasant prose comedy, 
giving with a light touch the romancing of feats of war and of an entertainment on the 
river, but at last he turned desperately serious, and sent his Young Bookwit to Newgate 
on a charge of killing the gentleman — here called Lovemore — who was at last to win the 
hand of the lady whom the Liar loved. In his last act, opening in Newgate, Steele 
started with blank verse, and although Lovemore of course was not dead, and Young 
Bookwit*got at last more than a shadow of a promise of the other lady in reward for his 
repentance, the changes in construction of the play took it beyond the bounds of comedy, 
and were, in fact, excellent morality but not good art. And this is what Steele means 
when he says that he had his play damned for its piety. 

With that strong regard for the drama which cannot well be wanting to the man who 
has an artist’s vivid sense of life, Steele never withdrew his good will from the players, 
never neglected to praise a good play, and, I may add, took every fair occasion of suggest- 
ing to the town the subtlety of Shakespeare’s genius. But he now ceased to write comedies, 
until towards the close of his life he produced with a remarkable success his other play, 
the Conscious Lovers, And of that, by the way. Fielding made his Parson Adams say 
that Cato and the Conscious Leavers were the only plays he ever heard of, fit for a Chris- 
tian to read, ‘and, I must own, in the latter there are some things almost solemn enough 
‘for a sermon.* 

Perhaps it was about this time that Addison wrote his comedy of the Drummer, which 
had been long in his possession when Steele, who had become a partner in the manage- 
ment of Drury Lane Theatre, drew it from obscurity, suggested a few changes in it, and 
produced it — not openly as Addison’s — upon the stage. The published edition of it was 
recommended also by a preface from Steele in which he says that he liked this author’s 
play the better ‘ for the want of those studied similies and repartees which we, who have 
‘ writ before him, have thrown into our plays, to indulge and gain upon a false taste that 
‘ has prevailed for many years in the British theatre. I believe the author would have 
‘ condescended to fall into this way a little more than he has, had he before the writ- 
‘ ing of it been often present at theatrical representations. I was confirmed in my thoughts 
‘ of the play by the opinion of better judges to w hom it was communicated, who observed 
‘ that the scenes were drawn after Molifere’s manner, and that an easy and njitural vein of 

* humour ran through the whole. I do not question but the reader will discover this, and 

* see many beauties that escaped the audience ; the touches being too delicate for every 
‘ taste in a popular assembly. My brother-sharers' (in the Drury Lane patent) ‘ were of 
‘ opinion, at the first reading of it, that it was like a picture in which the strokes were not 
' strong enough to appear at a distance. As it is not in the common way of writing, the 

* approbation was at first doubtful, but has risen every time it has been acted, and has 
‘ given an opportunity in several of its parts for as Just and good actions as ever I saw on the 
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‘stage/ Addison’s comedy was not produced till 1715, the year after his unsuccessful 
attempt to revive the Spectator, which produced what is called the eighth volume of that 
work. The play, not known to be his, was so ill spoken of that he kept the authorship 
a secret to the last, and Tickell omitted it from the collection of his patron’s works. But 
Steele knew what was due 10 his friend, and in 1722 manfully republished the piece as 
Addison’s, with a dedication to Congreve and censure of Tickell for suppressing it. If it 
* be true that the Drummer made no figure on the stage though excellently acted, ‘ when 
* I observe this,' said Steele, ‘ I say a much harder thing of the stage than of the comedy.’ 
Addison’s Drummer is a gentleman who, to forward his suit to a soldier's widow, masquer- 
ades as the drumbeating ghost of her husband in her country house, and. terrifies a self- 
confident, free-thinking town exquisite, another suitor, who believes himself brought face 
to face with the spirit world, in which he professes that he don’t believe. ‘ B'or my part, 

‘ child, I have made myself easy in those points.' The character of the free-thinking ex- 
quisite is drawn from life without exaggeration, but with more than a touch of the bitter 
contempt Addison felt for the atheistic coxcomb, with whom he was too ready to confound 
the sincere questioner of orthodox opinion. The only passages of his in the Spectator 
that border on intolerance are those in which he deals with the free-thinker ; but it should 
not be forgoiten that the commonest type of free-thinker in Queen Anne’s time was not a 
thoughtful man who battled openly with doubt and made an independent search for truth, 

I but an idler who repudiated thought and formed his character upon tradition of the 
court of Charles the Second. And throughout the Spectator we may find a Christian 
under-tone in Addison’s intolerance of infidelity, which is entirely wanting when the 
moralist is Eustace Budgell. Two or three persons in the comedy of the Drummer give 
opportunity for good character-painting in the actor, and on a healthy stage, before an 
audience able to discriminate light touches of humour and to enjoy unstrained although 
W'ell-marked expression of varieties of character, the Drummer would not fail to be a 
welcome entertainment. »» 

But t>ur sketch now stands at the year 1705, when Steele had ceased for a time to 
write comedies. Addison’s Campaign had brought him fame, and perhaps helped him 
to pay, as he now did, his College debts, with interest. His Remarks on Italy, now pub- 
lished, were, as Tickell says, ‘ at first but indifferently relished by the bulk of readers ;’ and 
his Drummer probably was written and locked in his desk. There were now such days of 
intercourse as Steele looked back to when with undying friendship he wrote in the preface 
to that edition of the Drummer produced by him after Addison's death : ‘ He w^as above 
‘all men in that talent we call humour, and enjoyed it in such perfection, that I have 
‘ often reflected, after a night spent with him apart from all the world, that I had Itad the 
‘ pleasure of conversing with an intimate acquaintance of Terence and Catullus, who 
‘ had all their wit and nature, heightened with humour more exquisite and delightful than 
‘any other man ever possessed.’ And again in the same Preface, Steele dwelt upon 
‘ that smiling mirth, that delicate satire and genteel raillery, which appeared in Mr. Addi- 
‘ ‘ son when he was free from that remarkable bashfulness which is a cloak that hides and 
I ‘ muffles merit ; and his abilities w'ere covered only by modesty, wiiich doubles the beau- 
‘ ties which are seen, and gives credit and esteem to all that are concealed.’ Addison 
had the self-consciousness of a sensitive and speculative mind. This, with a shy manner 
among those with w hom he was not intimate, passed for cold .self-assertion. The ‘ little 
‘ senate ’ of his intimate friends was drawn to him by its knowledge of the real warmth 
. of his nature. And his friendships, like his religion, influenced his judgment. His ge- 
niality that wore a philosophic cloak before the world, caused him to abandon himself in 
the Spectator, even more unreservedly than Steele would have done, to iterated efforts for 
the help of a friend like Ambrose Pliilips, of w'hom Lord Macaulay has it tliat he gave his 
name to the class of literature called Namby-pamby. Addison’s quietness with strangers 
was against a rapid w’idening of his circle of familiar friends, and must have made the 
great-hearted friendship of Steele as much to him as his could be to Steele. In very 
truth it ‘ doubled all his store.' Steele’s heart was open to enjoyment of all kindly in- 
tercourse with men. In after years, as expression of thought in the literature of nations 
gained freedom and sincerity, two types of literature were formed from the types of mind 
which Addison and Steele may be said to have in some measure represented. Each 
sought advance towards a better light, one part by dwelling on the individual duties and 
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responsibilities of nian, and his relation to the infinite ; the other by especial study of 
man's social ties and liberties, and his relation to the commonwealth of which he is a 
member. Goethe, for instance, inclined to one study ; Schiller to the other ; and every 
free mind will incline probably to one or other of these centres of opinion. Addison was a 
cold politician because he was most himself when analyzing principles of thought, and 
humours, passions, duties of the individual. Steele, on the contrary, braved ruin for his 
convictions as a politician, because his social nature turned his earnestness into concern 
for the w^ell-being of his country, and he lived in times when it was not yet certain 
that the newly-secured liberties were also finally secured. The party was strong that 
desired to re-establish ancient tyrannies, and the Queen herself was hardly on the side of 
freedom. 

In 1706, the date of the union between England and Scotland, Whig influence had 
been strengthened by the elections of the preceding year, and Addison was, early in 
1706, made Under Secretary of State to Sir Charles Hedges, a Tory, who was superseded 
before the end of the year by Marlborough’s son-in-law, the Earl of Sunderland, a Whig 
under whom Addison, of course, remained in office, and who was, thenceforth, his active 
patron. In the same year the o{>era oi Rosamond whs produced, with Addison’s libretto. 
It was but the third, or indeed the second, year of operas in England, for we can hardly 
reckon as forming a year of opera the Italian intermezzi and interludes of singing and 
dancing, performed under Clayton’s direction, at York Buildings, in 1703. In 1705, 
Clayton’s Arsinoe, adapted and translated from the Italian, was produced at Drury Lane. 
Buononcini’s Camilla was given at the house in the Haymarket, and sung in two lan- 
guages, the heroine’s part being in English and the hero’s in Italian. Thomas Clayton, 
a second-rate musician, but a man with literary tastes, who had been introducer of the 
opera to London, argued that the words of an opera should be not only English, but the 
best of Epglish, and that English music ought to illustrate good home-grown literature. 
Addison and Steele agreed heartily in this. Addison w'as persuadetl to write words for 
an opera by Clayton — his Rosamond — and Steele was persuaded afterwards to speculate 
in some sort of partnership with Clayton’s efforts to set English poetry to music in the 
entertainments at York Buildings, though his friend Hughes warned him candidly that 
C'layton was not much of a musician. Rosamond was a failure of Clayton’s and not a 
success of Addison's. There is poor jesting got by the poet from a comic Sir 7 'rusty, 
who keeps Rosamond’s bower, and has a scolding wife. But there is a happy compli- 
ment to Marlborough in giving to King Henry a vision at Woodstock of the glory to 
come for England, and in a scenic realization of it by the rising of Blenheim Palace, the 
nation’s gift to Marlborough, upon the scene of the Fair Rosamond Story. Indeed there 
can be no doubt that it was for the sake of the scene at Woodstock, and the opportunity- 
thus to be made, that Rosamond was chosen for the siibj<jct of the opera, Addison made 
Queen Eleanor give Rosamond a narcotic instead of a poison, and thus he achieved the 
desired happy ending to an opera. 

Believe your Rosamond alive. 

Kifig. O happy day ! O pleasing view 1 
My Queen forgives — 

Queen. — My lord is true, 

Kin^. No more I’ll change. 

Queen. No more I’l’ grieve. 

Both. But ever thus united live. 

That is to say, for three days, the extent of the life of the opera. But the literary Under- 
secretary had saved his political dignity with the stage tribute to Marlborough, which 
backed the closet praise in the Campaign. 

In May, 1707, Steele received the office of Gazetteer, until then worth but pre- 
sently endowed by Harley with a salary of ;^3oo a year. At about the same time he* was 
made one of the gentlemen ushers to Queen Anne’s husband. Prince George of Denmark. 
In the same year Steele married. Of his most private life before this date little is known. 
He had been married to a lady from Barbadoes, who died in a few months. From days re- 
ferred to in the Christian Hero he derived a daughter of whom he tcxik fatherly care. In 
1707 Steele, aged about 35, married Miss (or, as ladies come of age were then called, Mrs.) 
Mary Scurlock, aged 29. It was a marriage of affection on both sides. Steele had from h^s 
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first -wife an estate in Barbadoes, which produced, after payment of the interest on its en- 
cumbrances, £670 a year, His appointment as Gazetteer, less the /45 tax on it, was worth 
/ass a year, and his appointment on the Prince Consort’s householdanother hundred. Thus 
the income upon which Steele married was rather more than a thousand a year, and Miss 
Scurlock’s mother had an estate of about ;^330 a year. Mary Scurlock had been a friend 
of Steele’s first wife,- for before marriage she recalls Steele to her mother's mind by saying, 

' It is the survivor of the person to whose funeral I went in my illness. ‘ ‘ Let us make our^^ 
‘ regards to each other, ’ Steele wrote just before marriage, ‘ mutual and unchangeable, that 

* whilst the world around us is enchanted with the false satisfactions of vagrant desires, 

' our persons may be shrines to each other, and sacred to conjugal faith,- unreserved con- 

* fidence, and heavenly society.’ 

There remains also a prayer written by Steele before first taking the sacrament with his 
wife, after marriage. There are also letters and little notes written by Steele to his wife, 
treasured by her love, and printed by a remorseless antiquary, blind to the s^tence in 
one of the first of them : ‘ I beg of you to shew my letters to no one living, but let us be 
‘ contented with one another’s thoughts upon our words and actions, without the inter- 
‘ vention of other people, who cannot judge of so delicate a circumstance as the commerce 
‘between man and wife.' But they are printed, for the frivolous tc laugh at and the 
wise to honour. They show that even in his roost thoughtless or most anxious moments 
the social wit, the busy patriot, remembered his * dear Pnie,’ and was her lover to the 
end. Soon after marriage, Steele took his wife to a boarding-school in the suburbs, where 
they saw a young lady for whom Steele showed an affection tb^ caused Mrs. Steele to 
ask whether she was not his daughter. He said that she was. * Then, ’ said Mrs. Steele, 

‘ I beg she may be mine too,’ Thenceforth she lived in their home as Miss Ousley, and 
was treated as a daughter "by Steele’s wife.» Surely this was a woman who deserved the 
love that never swerved from her. True husband and true friend, he playfully called Addi- 
son her rival. In the Spectator there is a paper of Steele’s {No. 142) representing s6rne of his 
own love-letters as telling what a man said and should be able to say of his wife after 
forty years of marriage. Seven years after marriage he signs himself, ‘ Yours more than 
‘ you can imagine, or I express.’ He dedicates to her A volume of the Lady's Library, 
and writes of her ministrations to him : ‘ if there are such beiiigs as guardian angels, thus 
' are they employed. I will no more believe one of them more good in its inclinations than 

* I can conceive it more charming in its form than my wife,’ In the year before her death 
he was signing his letters with ' God bless you 1 ' and ‘ Dear Pnie, eternally yours.' That 
St^le made it a duty of his literaiy life to contend against the frivolous and vicious ridi- 
cule of the ties of rttarriage common in his day, and to maintain their sacred honour and 
their liappiness, readers of the Spectator cannot fail to find. 

Steele, on his marriage in 1707, took a house in Bury Street, St. James’s, and in the 
following year went to a house at Hampton, which he called in jest the Hovel. Addison 
had lent him a thousand pounds for costs of furnishing and other immediate needs. This 
was repaid within a year, and when, at the same tlm^, his w ife’s mother was proposing a 
settlement of her money beneficial to himself, Steele replied that he was far from desiring, 
if he should survive his wife, ‘ to turn the current of the estate out of the channel it would 
‘ have been in had I never come into the family.' Liberal always of his own to others, 
he was sometimes without a guinea, and pesrplexed by debt. But he defrauded no man. 
When he followed his Prue to the grave he was in no man's debt, though he left all his 
countrymen his debtors, and he left more than their mother’s fortune to his two surviving 
children. One died of consumption a year afterwards, tlie other married one of the Welsh 
Judges, afterwards Lord Trevor. 

The friendship — equal friendship — between Steele and Addisott was as unbroken as the 
love between Steele and his wife. Petty tales may have been invented or misread. In 
days of malicious personality Steele braved the worst of party spite, and little enough 
ev<m slander found to throw against him. Nobody in their life-time doubted the equal 
strength and sincerity of the relationship between the two friends. Steele was no follower 
of Addison’s. Throughout life he went hig ovn way, leading rather than following ; first 
as a playwright ; first in conception and execution of the scheme of the Tatler, Spectator, 
and Guardian ; following his own sense of duty against AddSton’s sense of expediency in 
passing from the Guardian to the Englishman, and so to energetic movement upon peril- 
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ous paths as a political writer, whose whole heart was with what he took to be the people's 
cause. 

When Swift had been writing to Addison that he thought Steele ‘ the vilest of man- 
‘kind,' in writing of this to Swift, Steele complained that the Examiner , — in which 
Swift had a busy hand, — said Addison had ' bridled him in point of politics,’ adding, 

‘ This was ill hinted both in relation to him and me. I know no party ; but the truth of 

• the question is what I will support as well as I can, when any man I honour is attack- 
*'ed,’ Mr. John Forster, whose keen insight into the essentials of literature has led him 
to write an essay upon each of the two great founders of the latest period of English litera- 
ture, Defoe and Steele, points out in his masterly essay upon Steele that Swift denies 
having spoken of Steele as bridled by his friend, and does so in a way that frankly admits 
Steele’s right to be jf'.alous of the imputation. Mr. Forster justly adds that throughout 
Swift s intimate speech .to Stella, ‘ whether his humours be sarcastic or polite, the friend- 
‘ ship of Steele and Addison is for ever suggesting some annoyance to himself, some 
‘ mortification, some regret, but never once the doubt that it was no intimate and sincere, 

‘ or that into it enteied anything inconsistent with a perfect equality.’ Six months after 
Addison’s death Steele wrote (m No. 12 of the Theatre, and 1 am again quoting facts 
cited by Mr. Forster), ‘ that there never was a more strict friendship than between 
‘ himself and Addison, nor had they ever any difference but what proceeded from 
‘ their diftereiit way of pursuing the same thing ; the one waited and stemmed the 
‘ torrent, while the other too often plunged into it ; but though they thus had 
•lived for some years pa^t. diumung each other, tlu'y still preserved the most pas- 

• sionate concern for their inr.rual ; and when they met “ they were as unreserved 

' as boys, and talked of the greatest afiairs, upon which they saw where they differed, 
‘without pressing (what they knew impossible) to convs'rt each other.” As to the sub- 
‘ stance or worth of what thus divided them, Steele only adds the significant expression of 
‘ his hope Viat, if his family is the worse, his country may be the better, for the mortifica- 

• tion he has undergone.' 

Such, then, was the Friendship of which the Spectator is M' -r.’.mT rt. 'I'’’.''; 

Spectator was a modified continujttion of the Taller, and .a. '.a 

n rf Def v^'r A'ctriezc, The Spectator Ixfiongs to ; n : d \^ ('! \ , i- n- ■> '■ . -i 

t I ■■'ug'* exn nd d ^ .. reading power into deparNnents of "knowledge formeily 

1/^ ‘I . M, .! 1 1 'heir U.vour is found generallv to be more desirable than that 
of the most jirinccly iiatron. This period should date from the day in 1703 when 
the key turned upon iJefoc in Newgate, the year of the production of Steele’s Tender 
Flnsband, and the time when, Addison \vas in Holland on the W'ay homo horn Ins con- 
tinental travels. Defoe was then fiaty-Lwo years old, Addison and Steele being about 
eleven years younger. 

In the following year, 1704, tlic year of Blenlieim —Defoe issued, on tlie igtli of 
Februar y. No, i of ‘ A Weddv Review o f the Affairs of France : Puig’d from the Errors 
■nnri lErtsi''i'v of .' f V/Vp ■e.x\^'^Pctty-State\men , of all Sides,’ anr’ 'v 

d.;ei-.>.'\ -k.-.cti of . ' ei. •■■lUl : ' After our Serious Matters are over, we '> a 
' (^^ e-^v’iv IVi;' 5 T,”P"e''*-Tf‘‘\<>'^i ''-fiti'. a little Diversion, as anything occurs to make the j 
' i 1'. nether 1 ; FbeVoneParty or another, if anythingnTappems 

‘so scandali^s as to require au open Repro of, the World may meet with it there.' 
Here is the first ' little Diversion ’ ; the germ"T>r Tatlcrs and Spectators which in after 
years amused and edified the town. 








\i %ijl iMercure S can dale : 
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Advice from the Scandalous CLun 
Translated out of French. 


‘ This Society is a Corporation long since established in Paris, and wc cannot com- 
‘ pleat our Advices from France, without entertaining the World with everything we meet 
‘ with from that Country. 

‘ And, tho’ Corresponding with the Queen’s Enemies is prohibited ; yet since tlie Matter 
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* will be so honest, as onfy to tell the World of what everybody will own to be scandal- 

* ous, we reckofi we shall be welcome. 

‘This Corpoiik'H'on has been set up some months, and open’d , their first Sessions about 

* last Bariholomew Fair ; but having not yet obtain’d a Patent, they have never, till now, 

‘ made their Resolvbs publick. 

' The Btisiness of this Society is to censure the Actions of Men, not of Parties, and^ in 
'parUcttlar, those Actions which are made publick so by their Authors, as to be, in tlieir 
‘ own Ng(fture, an Appeal to the general Ap})robation. 

' They do not design to expose Persons but things ; and of them, none but such as 
‘ more than ordinarily deserve it ; they who would not be censur'd by this Assembly, are 
‘ desired to act with caution enough, not to fall under their Hands ; for they resolve to 

* treat yicc, and Villanous Actions, with the utmost Severity. 

‘ Thf^r First considerable Matter that came before this Society,. was about Bartholomew 
‘ Fair ; but the Debates being long, they were at last adjourned to the next Fair, when 
‘ we suppose it will be decided ; so being not willing to trouble the World With anything 
‘ twice over, we refer that to next Anffmt, 

‘On the loth of September last, there was a long Hearing, before the Club, of a 
‘Fellow that said he had kill’d the Duke of Bavaria. Now^s punish’d the 

‘ Man that said he had kill'd King Saul, whether it was so or ho, 'twas thotight this 
‘ Fellow ought to be delivered up to Justice, tho’ the Duke of Bavaria was alive. 

‘Upon the whole, 'twas voted a scandalous Thing, That News-Writers shou'd kill 
‘ Kings and Princes, and bring them to life again at pleasure ; and to make an Example 
‘of this Fellow, he was dismiss’d, upon Condition he ghouM go to the Queen’ s-bench 
‘ once a Day, and bear Fuller, his Brother of the Faculty, company two hours for four- 
‘ teen Days together.; which cruel Punishment was executed with the utmost Severity. 

‘ 'rhe Club has had a great deal of troublp about the News-Writers, who have been 
‘continually brought before them for their ridiculous Stones, and imposing upon Man- 
‘kind ; and tho' the Proceedings have been pretty tedious, we must give you tlie trouble 
‘ of u few of them in ouv next.’ 

The addition to the heading, ‘ Translated out of French,' apj^iears only in No. i, and 
the first title Mcrcurc Scaudale (adopted from a I^rench b(X>k pulilished about i68i) 
having been much criticized for its grammar and on other grounds, was dropped m No. 
i8. Thenceforth Defoe’s pleasant canimont upon passing follies appeared under the 
single head of ‘ Advice from the Scandalous Club.’ Still the verbal Critics exercised 
their wits upon the title. 'We havejieen so often on the Defence of our Title,’ says 
Defoe, in No. 38 j„‘ that the world begins to think Our Society w-'eb I 'mpke nv'nb .... 
‘If Scandalous must signify nothing Init IVisonal Scandal, -v'lmi; s';* '■'uliji- ! of 
' which” it IS prcdica|;«?d ; we desire those gentlemen to answer for us how /W-AA?//. or 
^Post-Boy can signify a Nhwvs-Paper, the Post Man or Post Boy being in all my reading 
‘ properly and strictly appheabk*, not to the Paper, but to the Person bringing or corry- 
‘ ing the News? Mercury also is, if 1 understand it, by a 'I'raiijjinutation of Meaning, 

‘ fiom a Cod turned into a Book — F^oni hence our Club thinks they have not fair Play, in 
‘ being deny’d the Privilege of making an Allegoi7 as well as other People.' In No. 
46 Defoe made, in one chang(‘ more, a whimsical half concession of a syllable, by put- 
ting a Sign of contraction in its place, and thencefor^ calling this part of his Review, 
Advice fioni the Scandal. Club. Nothing c<in be more evident tliaii the family likeness 
between this forefather of the Pailcr and Spcclatoi and its more familiar descendants. 
Tliere is a trick of voice common to all, and some paiiers of Defoe’s might have been 
written for the Spalator. Tlie little nllegnry, for instance, in No. 45, which tells of a 
desponding young 1 rady brought before the Society, as found Rosamond's Pond in the 
Park in a strange condition, taken by tlie mob for a lunatic, and whose clothes were all 
out of fashion, but w'hose face, when it w^as seen, astonished the whole society by its ex- 
traordinaiy sweetnc.ss and majesty. She told how she had been brought to despair, and 
her name proved to be — Modesty. In lettci-s, questions, and comments also which miglit 
be taken from Defoe’s Monthly Supplcmei^tary journal to the Advice from the Scandalj^- 
Club, we catch a likeness to the spirit of the TatUr and Spectator now and then exact. 
Seine censured Defoe for not confining himself to the wei|Fhtier part of his purpose in 
establishing the Pevieiv. He replied, in Introduction to his first Monthly Supple- 
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ment, that many men ‘ care but for a little reading at a toe, ’ and said, ' thus we 
‘ wheedle them in, if it may be allow'd that Expression, to the^nowledge of the World, 

‘ who rather than take more Pains, would be content with their Ignorance, and search 
‘into nothing.' 

Single-minded, quick-witted, and prompt to- act on the first suggestion of a higher 
point of usefulness tp which hfe might attain, Steele say^ the mind of the people ready 
for a new sort of refrltion to Ifs writers, and he follow'ed the lead of Defoe.* But though 
he turned from the more frivolous temper of the enfeebled playhouse audience, to com- 
mune in free air with the country at large, he took fresh care for the restraint of his deep 
earnestness within the bounds of a cheerful, unpretending influence. Drop by drop it 
should fall, and" its strength in its persistence. He would bring what wit he had out 
of the playhonse, and speak his mind, like Defoe, to the people themselves every post- 
day. But he would nffee t no pe'le.r .*^rv o f mornlidu g. he w'^ould appeal to no passions, 
he ^yKild profess 'o’/y " ’.e not use, he thought, modestly dis- 

T! u iriil oJ tlie enfu n *^1” i n-.rn'uiTTrnT^'.iiie (.-f i,!e >'■' vs obtained by virtue of the office 
of Gazetteer Harley had given him, to bring weight and acceptance to that writing of 
his which he valued only for the use to which it could be put. For, as he himself truly 
says in the Tatlsr, ‘ wit, if a man had it, ilnless it be directed to some useful end, is but 
' a wahlon, frivolous quality ; all that one should value himself upon in this kind is that 
'he liad some honourable intention in it^'.; 

Swift, not then a deserter to the Tories, was a friend of Steele’s, who, when the first 
7'atler appeared, h.id Ij cn _nt Jlie expca-;of John Partri dge, astro - 
loger ehrn^ae ft.r ihe \ i\ a- itc-" .* professing 'to ’he written 

f-y F.i.w 'iT;rr“"r..!T i.^, 1 . T TioTi r^t : u'dTr.: ,m w.uT*,! ihe dor th of Partridge, ‘ on the, 

^ riii^w e'-od hwnserf, 

afn .1 ” :''.i:')y!^on'~ir. 7a.(>'u:.ie “Vj* \ccopi:Vii>hiiieru of ;_’.e of M'". 

• . beii.., an .v,; >.(' i!. ‘ <!chth ot V^T^Ta’iTr ;'.!: .:. i! ■ 

' u7T!?"~ T^”-''i0lh_i;.»M.i:it,' o. ; -i ai ' kof-: up'lTu’l* '.v, ar.d.'jri ii->. _uc\: w :it%"'aTrrTanf!c 
(in it Tul' iyixp, : i! oi. ‘ Iico,.-, u ii.;^ r .'i-d'' l.'c-’y givchi o'lt 

‘by Isaac i , ivrl oi!.-.* >, to prf\'‘’‘.t ih.c saie y.*.'- '■ ii'. 

‘ Jt)hn Partridge is dead, this may inform all his loving countrymen that he is still living, 

‘ in health, and they are knaves that reported it otherwise.’ "• tight- 

ness to the touch of his 7'atler ^ which first appeared on fT.e^' Ta'. «■! .\y.r:h^ ir oo. by 
ill the r.une u* P.lc \..r la Cf . anT carrying on the jo-rT:..; , :o 'Oiious 

m.ii;: a !■-! superstition. Referring in his 7'at.ler to this 

adverd'?^rr^”'t of pf ‘ T have m^moThc And in a paper by 

‘ ir«>v!f, •■iM'. ■■ ‘aiv v ■ - j ; and if he any shame, I do 

‘not dou'ii T,a dia* . ; ■. .c i •* < m' i. ii/.- ' >, ■. quaintance. For though the legs 

‘and aims and whole body of that man may still ap[)ear and perfiirm their animal fiinc- 

* tions, yet since, as 1 have elsewhere observed, his art is gone, the man is gone.' To 
'Steele, indeed, the truth wa'^ absolute, that a man is but what he can do. 

In this syn l it, then, Stec'le began the Taf/er, simply considering that his payier was to be 
piibhdicd ‘ for the use of the good people of England,' and professing at the outset that 
he was an author writing for the public, who expected from the yiublic payment for his 
work, and that he yireferrcd this course to gambling for the pvatronage of ifien in office. 
Having pleasantly shown the sordid spirit that underlies the mountebank’s sublime pro- 
fessions of disinterestedness, 'we have a contempt,' he. says, 'for such paltry barterers, 

' and have therefore all along informed the public that we intend to give them our ad- 
‘ vices for our own sakes, and are labouring to make our lucubrations come to some price 
‘ in money, for our more convenient siiyiport in the service of the public. It is certain 
‘ that many other schemes have been proposed to me, as a fi tend offered to show me in a 
‘ treatise he had writ, wliich he called, “ The whole Art of Life ; or, Tiie Introduction to 


* There is ciclupted hero, and in some paragraphs of the preceding usmi-v? th'^ i,Iven in 

the Introduction to EngliUi Writers of the relation of the Spectator i v>f Stool' and Ac.-.ii'-Jii to 
the period of popular influence on English literature. The purpose of that ]ntr(idin.iion w.i.-* (.iilv lo 
e.\pfain the division of the whole work into periods ; Imt even in such a sketch the place of the 
Spectator h so important that. there was much to bo said that, when it has to be told by the s#ine 
person, can only be repeated in an Introduction to the work itself. 

Jl - 
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‘ Great Men, illustrated ill a Pack of Cards." But being a novice at all manner of play, 

* I declined the offer. * 

Addison took these cards, and played an honest game with them successfully. When, 
at the end of 1708, the Earl of Sunderland, Marlborough’s son-in-law, lost his secretary- 
ship, Addison lost his place as under-secretary ; but he did not object to go to Ireland as 
chief secretary to Lord Wharton, the new Lord-lieutenant, an active party man, a 
leader on the turf with reputation for indulgence after business hours according to the 
fashion of the court of Charles II. Lord Wharton took to Ireland Clayton to write him 
musical entertainments, and a train of parasites of quality. He was a great borough-monger, 
and is said at one critical time to have returned thirty members. He had, no difficulty, there- 
fore, in finding Addison a seat, and made him in that year, 1709, M.P. for Malmesbury. 
Addison only once attempted to speak in the House of Commons, and then, embarrassed 
by encouraging applause that welcomed him, he stammered and sat down. But when, 
having laid his political cards down for a time, and at ease in his cwn home, pen in hand, 
he brought his sound mind and quick humour to the aid of his friend Steele, hti came 
with him into direct relation with the English people. Addi son never gave posterity a 
chance of knowing what was in him till, foH<i|dng Steele' slea 37 Tie wroje those papers in 
Tatler, Sfeciator, and Guardian^ wherein alone his genius abides withus. a nd will aoide 
witF Engiisn reiaefgnf6"lHe end.”" ’ T^&T&TTdr. thc -ind 

allof^em, Steele’s, begun a nd ended b v ft hl^ s pl^ df^erp^pU - 
Journos Steele"\vas an^erablelbr 510 papers ; Addisohlor 369. Swift wrote two papers, 
and sent about a dozen fragments. nCongreve wrote one article in the Tatler ; Pope 
wrote thrice for the Spectator, and eight times for the Guardian. Addison, who was m 
ireia-n^ wbiin ffie'TTiTZ^Hrst appeared, only guessed thgj\.pthorship ,au expre ssioiTm' 
Si reai^“imni 5 er T arid'ltAvas net tfft'fit and t!ie"c!iaracter 

WTHe new ' paper was formed and estaMisfifi J that Ad^^, on FTrireturn to London, 
joined the friend w ho, with his usual complete absence of the vanity of self-assertion, 
nnaiiv ascrib ed to tKe ally he dearly loved, the h onours of success. 

~ It vvSSnfHeTand^F^ Steele had desired~a"wideTy^H^ influence for good. 

w ere penny papers published ;three times a week, and issued also for another 
halfpenny with a Dlanklialf-sheet for transmission by po?tT^en any written scraps of the 
day’s gossip that friend might send to friend could be included. It was through these, 
and the daily Spectators which succeeded them, that the people of England really 
learnt to read. The few leaves of sound reason and fancy were but a light tax on un- 
cultivated powers of attention. Exquisite grace and true kindliness, here associated with 
familiar ways ai:^ common incidents of every-day life, gave many an honest man fresh 
sense of the best'liappiness that lies in common duties honestly p(*rformed, and a fresh 
energy, free as Chri^anity itself from malice — for so both SStcele and Addison meant that 
it should be — in opj^sing themselves to the frivolities and small frauds on the conscience 
by which manliness is undermined. 

There was high strife of faction ; and there was real peril to the country by a possible 
, turn of aft'airs after Queen Anne’s death, that another Stuart restoration, in the name of 
divine right of kings, would leave the rights of the people to be reconquered in civil war. 
The chiefs of either party were appealing to the people, and engaging all the wit they 
could secure to fight on their side in the war of pamphlets, Steele’s heart was in the 
momentous issue. Both he and Addison had it in mind while they were blending their 
calm playfulness with all the clamour of the press. The spirit in which these friends 
worked, young f’o pg must have felt ; for after Addison had helped him in his first ap- 
proa^jh to fame by giving honour in the Spectator to his ‘Essiw on Criticism^] aad 
when he was thankful tor that^er^eTXe llimitrltytregiT^^ his * Messiah.* 

Such offering clearly showed how Pope inteT^sreted the labour of the essayists. 

In the fens of Lincolnshire the antiquaiy Maurice Johnson collected his neighbours of 
Spalding. ‘ Taking care,’ it is said, ’ not to alarm the country gentlemen by any pre- 

* mature ijt^ention of antiquities, he endeavoured at first to allure them into the more 

* flowery paths of literature. In 1709 a few of them were brought together every post-day 
‘ at the coffee-house in the Abbey Yard ; and after one of the party had read aloud the 
^ la^ published number of the Tatler, they proceeded to talk over the subject among 
' themselves.' 
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Even in distant Perthshire ‘ the gentlemen met after church on Sunday to discuss the 
' news of the week ; the Spectators were read as regularly as the Journal' So the political 
draught of bitterness came sweetened with the wisdom of good-humour. The good- 
humpur of the essayists touched with a light and kindly hand every form of affectation, and 
placed evely-day life ir^ the light in which it would be seen by a natural and honest man. 

A sense of the essentials of life was assumed everywhere for the reader, who was asked 
only to smile charitably at its vanities. Steele looked through all shams to the natural 
heart of the Englishman, appealed to that, and found it easily enough, even under the 
disguise bf the young gentleman cited in the 77th Tatler^ ‘ so ambitious to be thought 
' worse than he is that in his degree of understanding he sets up for a free-thinker, and talks 
' atheistically in co’ffee- houses all tl.iy, thoiigli ov<‘rv morning and evening, it can be proved 
‘ upon him, he regularly at home says his prayers.’ 

But as public events led nearer to the prospect of a Jacobite triumph that would have 
again brought Englishmen against each other sword to sword, there was no voice of 
warning more fearless than Richard Steele's. He changed the Spectator for the Guardian^ 
that was to be, in its plan, more free to guard the people's rights, and, standing forward 
more distinctly as a politician, he became Ul^mber for Stockbridge. For the Guardian, 
which he had dropped when he felt the plah of that journal unequal to the right and full 
expression of his mind, Steele took for a periodical the name of Englishma7i, and under 
that name fought, with then unexampled abstinence from personality, against the prin- 
ciples upheld by Swift in nis Examiner. Then, when the Peace of Utrecht alarmed 
English patriots, Steele in a bold pamphlet on ‘ The Crisis ’ expressed his dread of 
arbitrary power and a Jacobite succession vvith a boldness that cost him his seat in Parlia- 
ment, as he had before sacrificed to plain speaking his place of Gazetteer. 

Of the later history of Steele and Addison a few words will suffice. This is not an ac- 
count of their lives, but an endeavour to show why Englishmen must always have a living 
interest in the Spectator, their joint production. Steele's Spectator with the seventh 
volume. The members of the Club were all disposed of, and the journal formally wound up, . 
but by the sugg<^tion of a future ceremony of opening the Spectator's mouth, a way was 
made for Addisort, whemever he pleased, to cosij^ct with the famous series an attempt of 
his own for its revival. A year and a half later Addison made this attempt, producing 
his new journal with the old name and, as far as his contributions went, not less than 
the old wit and earnestness, three times a week instead of daily. Rut he kept it alive 
only until the completion of one volume. Addison had not Steele's popular tact as an 
editor. He preached, and he suffered drier men to preach, while in his jest he now and 
then Wrote what he seems to hnve been unwilling to acknowledge. His eighth volume 
contains excellent'' matter, but the subjects are not always well chosen or varied judi- 
ciouiy, and one understands why the Spectator 106^ a firmer hold upon society when 
the two friends in the full strength of their life, aged about forty, worked together and 
epibraced between them a wide range of human thought and feeling. 

In April, 1713, in the interval between tho completion of the true Spectator and the ap- 
pearance of the supplementary volume, Addison's tragedy of Cato, planned at College, 
begun during his foreign travels, retouched in England, and at last completed, was pro- 
duced «at Drury Lane. Addison liad not considered it a stage play, but when it wes 
urged that the time was proper for animating the public with the sentiments of Cato, he 
assented to its production. Apart from its real merit the play had the advantage of being 
applauded by the Whigs, who saw in it a Whig political ideal, and by the Tories, who 
desired to show that they were as warm friends of liberty as any Whig could be. 

Upon the death of Queen Anne Addison acted for a short time as secretary to the 
Regency, and when George I. appointed Addison’s patron, the Earl of Sunderland, to 
ithe Lord-lieutenaiicy of Ireland, Sunderland took Addison with him as chief secre- 
tary. Sunderland resigned in ten months, and thus Addison’s secretaryship came to an , 
end in August, 1716. Addison was also employed tOi^meet the Rebellion of 1715 by 
writing the Freeholder. He wrote under this title fifty-five papers, which were Published 
twice a week between December, 1715, and June, 1716 ; and he was rewarded with the 
post of Commissioner for Trade and Colonies. In August, 1716, he married the Countess 
liowager of Warwick, mother to the young Earl of Warwick, of whose education he seems 
to have had some charge in 1708. Addison settled upon the Countess £^\ooo in lieu o('M 
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estate wTiich shejXave 'jp fbrliis sake. Henceforth he live<i chiefly at Holland House. In 
Alltil, LoroSimderland became Secretary of State, and still mindful of Mai^lborougjJj’s 
s illustricfUS supporter, he madcL Addison his colleague. Eleven months later, ill health 
: dbliged Addispn to resign the seals ; and Ins death followed, June 17, r'719, at the age of 47. 
f Steele s political dimculties ended at the death of Queen Anne. The return of the 
j vWhjgs to power, on the accession of George 1 . brought him the office of Sui-veyor of the 
; Royal Stables at Hampton Court ; he was also first in the Commission of th6 peace for , 

; Middlesex, and was made one of the deputy lieutenants of the county. At the request of 
I the Steele's nciine was included in the new patent required at Drury Lane by 

the royal company of comedians upon the accession of a new sovereign, Steele also was 
returned as M.P. for Bproiighbndge, in Yorkshire, was writer of the Address to the king 
presented by the Lord-lieutenant and the deputy lieutenants of Middleso:, and being 
® Knighted on that occasion, with two other of the deputies, became in the spring of the 
year, 1^714, Sir Richard Steele. Very few weeks after the death of his wife, in December, 
1718, Sunderland, at a time when ho had Addison for colleague, brought in a bill for 
preventing any future creation.s of peers, except when an existing peerage should becorrie 
extinct. Steele, who looked upon tliis as an infringement alike of the privileges of the 
crown and of the rights of the subject, opposed the bill in Parliament, and started in 
March, 1719, a paper called the Plebeian, in which he argued against a measure tending, 
he said, to the formation of ah oligarchy. Addison replied ip the Old jgpd this, 

which occurred wfthin a year of the close of Addison’s life, was the mairl subject 
of political different between them. Tlie bill, strongly oppo.sed, was dropped for that 
session, and, reintroduced (after Addison's death) in the December following, to be thrown 
out by the House of Commons. 

Steele's action agnin'':t the government brought on him the hostility of the Duke of 
Newcastle, then Ixird (.'hamberlain ; and it was partly to defend himself and his brother 
jiatenttsUfS against hostile action threatened by the Duke, that Steele, in J antiary, 1720, 
started his paper called the Theatre. But he was dispossessed of his government of the 
theatre, to which a salary of ;j6oo a year had been attached, and suffetedijby the jier.secu- 
tion of the court until \Valpole's return to pilwer. Steele was thc'I^re.stored to his office, and 
in the following year, 1722, produced his most successful c('»medy, The Con^cions /overs. 
After this time his health declined ; his .spirits were depressed. He left London for Bath. 
His only surviving son, Eugene, born while the Spectator v/ns being issued, and to w'hom 
Prince Eugene had stood godfather, died at the age of eleven or twelve m November,’ 
17123. The younger also of his two datighters w^as marked for death by con.suinption. 
He wa.s broken in health and fortune wiicn, m 1726, he had an attack of palsy wiiich -vt'as 
the prelude to his death. He died Sept, i, 1729, at Carmarthen, wlmre he had been 
boarding with a mercer who w'as his agent and receiver of rents. There is a pleasant 
record that ‘ he retained his cheerful sweetness of temper to the last ; and w ould often be 
‘ carried out, of a summer's evening, where the country lads and lasses w'cre assembled 
‘at their rural sports,— and, with his pencil, give an order on his agent, the mercer, for a 
‘ new gown to the best dancer.' 

Two editions of the Spectator, the tenth and eleventh, were published by Tonson in 
the year of Steele's death. These and the next edition, dated 1739, were without the 
translations of the mottos, whi('h appear, how'cver. in the edition of 1744. , Notes were 
first added by Dr. Percy, the editor of the IMi^ues of Ancient Poetry, and Dr. Calder. 
Dr. John Calder, a native of Aberdeen, bred to the dissenting ministry, w'as for sometime 
keeper of Dr. Williams's Library in Rcdcro.ss Street. He was a candidate for the office 
given to Dr. Abraham Rees, of editor and general superintendent of the new issue of > 
Chambers's Cycloposdia, ,|«idertaken by the booksellers in 1776, and he supplied to it 
some new articles. The Duke of^Northnmberland warmly patronized Dr. Calder, and j 
made himSs companion in *L.ondon and at Alnwick Castle as Private Literary Secretary. 
Dr. Thomas Peroy, had constituted himself cousin and retainer to the Percy of North- 
umberland, obtained his bishopric of Dromore in 1782, in the following year lost only 
soHi-and suffered from that failure in eyesight, which resulted in a total blindu«sss. 
Having become intimately acquainted with Dr. Cjdder when at Northumberland House 
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and Alnwick, Percy intrusted ^to him the notes he had collected jfor illustrating the 
Spectator, and Guardian. Th^se were aftemards used,, withmdditions by Dr. 
Calder, in the various editions of those works, especially in the six-volume edition of the 
'published by jolin Nichols in 1766, where Percy's notes have a P. attached to them, 
and Dr. Calder’s are signed 'Annotator.' The Tatler was annotated fiilly* and the an- 
notated Tatler has supplied some pieces pf information given in the present edition of,, 
the Spectator. Percy actually edited two volumes for R. Tonsop in 1764, but the work 
was stopped by the death of the bookseller, and the otficr six were added to them In 
They were slightly annotated, both as regards the number ahd the value of the hpte»; 
but Percy and Caider lived when Spectator traditions were yet fresh, ^nd oral infolrnontion * 
was accessible as to |')oints of personal allusion or as to the authorsh|p of a few paper*s 
or letters which but for tliem might have remained anonymous. Their notes are those 
of which the substaru^e has run through all subsequent editions. Little, if anything, a 
, added to thqm by Bisset or Chalmers ; the energies of those editors having been ch«;% 

' directed to the preserving or multiplying of corruptions of the text. Percy, when telling 
I'onson that he had completed two volumes of the Spectator, said that he had corrected 
‘ innumerable corruptions ’ which had then crept in, and could have come only by mis- 
print. Since that time not only have misprints been preserved and multiplied, but pxanc- 
tuation has been deliberately modernized, to the destruction of the freshness of the original 
style, editors of another ‘ understanding age ’ have tajken upon themselves by many 
a little t<iuch to correct Addison's style or grammar. 

This volume reprints for the first tune in the jiresent century the text of the Spectator 
as its authors left it. A good recent edition contains ini^hc first 18 papers, which are a 
fair sample of the whole, 88 petty variations from the proper text (at that tate, in the 
whole work more than 30cx>) apart from the recasting of the punctuation, which is counted 
as a defect only in two instances, where it has changed the sense ( llialmcrs’ s text, of 1817,. 
was hardly’ better, and about two-thirds of the whole number of'corrujitions hac^lready 
appeared in Bisset' s edition of 170'^, from which they were transferrcfi. Thus Bisset as 
well as Chalmers in the Dedication to Vol. I. turned th(‘ ' pclb e / .-> -/'• o f mto 

the ‘ polite of len’-rng.' and when the silent gmiih in.m n 10 wKom 

his V i'Tki'O". siieak of him ' very curre ntly by Mr. What -dye-c all hini,.’ 

Bisset bi‘!u-e (.'iia'ni •> .(/niidcd the sentence into ' '-^r/ 

* Mr. What-d'ye-fflh him. * But it seems to have b”'- n 'l'<' - ■' j.'u. y: ioa L 

to t^rrecC' m the, next paper. Addison’s t>rarnmar . 1 ;. J-'n^eTT.o t 

* inf o ‘ haye^hi'.gl'.cl k’ w* transTormed a ' . ■ ey ‘ ru 17011 and , 

— afiriirTioW of "his; ■i.v-.n :c,>iiie, — for the supply oTTT'l'.e ‘7 ■ « il e opv' lu a '.leaty 
^ betwe en London and W iiie,' which most people : a lo n,. be ii ^rTV* dhTc-ent 
rnatlerl If tlie present etfitioh has its own share of misprints and oversights, at Irast it 
inherits none ; and it contains no wilful alteration of the text. The papers as they first 
appeared in the daily issue of a penny (and after the stamp was imposed two-jicnny) folio 
half-she^]E, have boeii c: 1 ost;ly compared ' wfth the first issue in guinea octavos, for which 
they were revised, and with the last edition that appeared before the death of Steele. The 
original text is heie given precisely as it was left after levision by its authors ; and there 
is shown at the same time the amount and character of the re\ision. Sentences added 
in the reprint arc placed between square biackets [ J, without any appended note. 
Sentences omitted, or words altered, aie shown by bracki'ling the rcMsed version, ^nd 
giving the text as it stood in the original daily issue witluii cfjrresiioiuling brackets as 
a foot-note. Thus the reader has Ikm'c both the original texts of the Spectator. The Essays, 
as revised by then authors for jiernianent use, foim the main text of the present volume. 
But if the words or passages in brackets be omiUed ; the words or passages in coriesporid- 
ing foot-notes, —where there are such foot-notes, — liemg^subslHu ted for them ; the text 

^ The editor has used his own nunibers of the 01 iginal issue as far as No. 460, which is the last he 
has, and then depended on the copy in the British Museum, which w.^ntb a few numbcrSjj The gi eater 
part of this volume has been printed from revisions made uiioii a copy oi th^ Spectator published in - 
Steeles life-tune, which was broken up foi the printer’s use, to .ivoid chance oC the slipping in of 
misprfiriis by the use of a later edition. Where tlicre is ^aiit of conformity in spelling, the same 
variation is to be found iu the original. The spelling represents what wa.s good usage between 1711 
and 1729. Several words, spelt then as now, v\ere spelt differently in the middle of the century. 
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becpmes throi2ght|it that of the Spectator as it first came jvet from the press, to English 
breahfast-tables, the few differences between good spelling in Queen Anne's time 
%nd good spelling now are never of a kind to obscure the sense of a word, or lessen tne 
enjo3nneat of the reader, it has been thought better to make the reproduction perfect, and 
thus show not only what Steele and Addison wrote, but how they spelt, while restoring to 
their style the proper harmony of their own methods of punctuating, and their way of 
sometimes getting emphasis by turning to account the use of capitals, which in their 
hands was not wholly conventional. Herp also the capitals have another use. They are 
a help , to the eye in jeading columns of small type. It may be added that the two 
i^olumfis iti a full page of this volume represent in miniature the two columns of an ordin- 
full page of ‘the Spectator in its daily issue, with its usual number of lines in a 
column, and th^ same averijge of words in a line. The original folio numbers have been 
ifbli^ed also in the use of italics, and other little details of the disposition of the type ; 
for example, in the reproduction of those rows of single inverted commas, which distin- 
guish what a correspondent called the parts ' laced down the side with little c’s.’ 

The translation of the mottos and Latin quotations, which Steele and Addison deliber- 
ately abstained from giving, and which, as they were since added, impede and sometimes 
confound and contradict the text, are here placed in a body at the end, for those who 
want them. Again and again the essayists indulge in banter on the mystery of the 
Latin and Greek mottos ; and what confusion must enter into the mind of j^fie un- 
wary reader who finds Pope's Homer quoted at the head of a Spectator long before 
Addison’s word of applause to the young poet’s ‘ Essay on Criticism.’ The mottos then 
are placsed in an Appendix. Themi is a short Appendix also of advertisements taken from 
the original dumber of the Spectator, and a few others, where they seem to illustrate 
,some point in the text, will be found among the notes. In the large number of notes 
here added to a revision of those bequeathed to us by Percy and Caider, ^ the object has 
been to give information which may contribute to some nearer acquaintance with the 
writers of the book, and enjoyment of allusions to past manners and events. Finally, 
from the ' General Index to the Spectators, iicc.,' published s$, a separate volume in 1760, 
there has been taken what was serviceable, and additions have been made to it with a 
desire to secure for this edition of the Spectator the advantages of being handy for refer- 
ence as well as true to the real text. 

H. M. 


* * The reader is requested to cancel note i upon col. i of p. 8, which has been transferred Jiy 
oversight from a preceding edition. Not only is L a signature of Addison’s, and attached to papers 
whiqh arc evidently not from materials found in the Letter-box ; but Steele’s change of R into T 
became permanent when but a fourth part of his work was done, so that R and T could not have been 
meant to distinguish between original and transcribed papers. Equally baseless is a suggestion of Dr. 
Calder’s, which has also been copied and re-copied, that when Addison signed C he wrote at Chelsea, 
when L in London, when I in Ireland, and when O the office. This notion was invented to dis- 
pose of an idea that there was vanity in taking the name of a Muse as a word from which to get the 
four letters used to abate the readers oyer-certain ty as to the author.ship of papers. If Addison had 
wanted ten letters instead rf he might hnvr* had Rucephalus for a keyword, and then perhaps 
some editor would luve t'n ■"gl.i 't o-qr: iic to iiud a way of proving that he had not actually mistaken 
himself for a hursfe. 





TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


JOHN, LORD SOMMERS, 


BARON OF EV£SHAM^ 


Mj Lor®, 


one who is not of the most consummate and most 


* SHOULD not act'the Part of an impartial Spec- acknowledged Merit. 

. itator, if I Dedicated the following Papers to None but a person of a finished Character can be 


* In 1695, when a stmlent at Oxford, aged 23, 
JoNcpl) Addison had dedicated ‘to the Right 
‘ Honourable Sir John Somers, Lord Keeper of 
‘the Great Seal,’ a poem written in honour of 
King William III. after his capture of Namur in 
sight of the whole French Army under Villeioi. 
This was Addison’s first bid for success in Litera- 
ture ; and the twenty-seven lines in which he then 
asked Senders to ‘ receive the present of a Muse 
‘ unknown,* were honourably meant to be wh-at Dr, 
Johnson called ‘a kind of rhyming introduction to 
* Lord Somers.* If you, he said to Somers then — 

* ir you, well pleas’d, shall smile upon my lays, 

* Secure of fame, my voice I’ll boldly raise, 

‘ For next to what you write, is what you praise,’ 

Somers did smile, and at oiicc held out to Addi- 
son his helping hand. Mindful of thi*', and of 
substantial friendship during the last seventeen 
yeara, Addison joined Steele in dedicaung to his 
earliest patron the first volume of the F‘-says which 
include his best security of fanic. 

At that time, John Somers, aged 61, and retired 
from political life, was weak in health and liigh in 
honours earned by de.sert only. He was the son 
of an attorney at Worcester, rich enough to give 
him H liberal education at his City Grammar 
School and at Trinity College, Oxford, where he 
was entered as a Gentleman Commoner. He left 
the University, without taking a degree, to prac- 
tise law. Having a strong bent towards Tatera- 
tUre as well as a keen, manly interest in the vital 
questions which concerned the liberties of Eng** 
land tinder Charles the Second, he distinguished 
himself by political tracts which maintained con- 
stitutional rights. He rose at the bar to honour 
and popularity, especially after his pleading as 
junior counsel for Sancroft, Archbishop of Canter- 
Dury, and the Six Bishops, Lloyd, Turner, Lake, 
Ken, White, and Trelawney, who signed the peti- 
tion against the King’s order for reading in all 
churches a Declaration for Liberty of Conscience, 
which they said * was founded upon such a dis- 
‘ pensing power as hath been often declared illegal 
i- m Parliament.’ Somers earned the gratitude of a 
people openly and loudly triumphing in the ac- 
quittal of the Seven Bishops. He was active also 
in co-operation with those who were planning the 
expulsion of the Stuarts and the bringing over of 
the Prince of Orange. During the Interregnum 
he, and at the same time also Charles Montague, 
afterwards Lord Halifax, first entered Parlia- 
ment. He was at the conference with the 


Lords upon t;he question of declaring the Throne 
vacant. As Chairman of the Committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose, it was Somers who 
drew up the Declaration of Right, which, in 
placing the Prince and Princess of Orange on 
tlte thionc, set forth the grounds of the Revo- 
lution and asserted against royal encroachment 
the ancient rights and liberties of England. For 
these services and for his rare ability as a consti- 
tutional lawyer, Kjng William, in the first year of 
his reign, made Somers Solicitor-General. In 1692 
he became Attorney-General as Sir John Somers, 

I and soon afterwards, in March i6<|)|e-3, the Great 
Seal, which had been four years ih Commission, 
was delivered to his keeping, with a patent en- 
titling him to a pension of ^2000 a year from the 
day he quitted office. He was then also sworn 
in as Privy Councillor. In April 1697 Somers as 
Lord Keeper delivered up the Great Seal, and 
received it back with the higher title of Lord 
Chancellor. He was at the same time created 
Baron .Somers of Evesham ; Crown property was 
also given to him to support his dignity. One us*- 
that he made of his influence was to procure young 
Addison a pension, that he might be forwarded in 
service of the State. Party spirit among his po- 
litic il op'.ononts ran high against Somers. At 
tin; c'fi-! ■)*" 1' K, i >1 V had a majority in the Com- 
mrm'!. .''nd deprived .him of ■''ffirr. but they failed he- 
foictbc 1 •):^:■>ln.lu u!:;)e.'i< inuLiir iii.u. In 

Queen Anne’s reign, between 1705 and 1710, the 
constitutional statesman, long infirm of health, 
who had been in retirement serving Science as 
President of the Royal Society, was seiVing the 
State as President of the Council. But in 1712, 
when Addison addressed to him this Dedication 
of the first Volume of the fir&t reprint of ike 
Spectator^ he Iiad withdrawn frotn public life, and 
four years afterwards he died of a stroke of apo- 
plexy. 

Of Somers as a patron Lord Macaulay wrote : 

‘ He had traversed the whole vast range of polite 
‘ literature, ancient and modern He was at once 
‘a munificent and a severely judicious patron of 
‘genius .u.-l lear.iln j Locke owed opulence to 
‘Somers. By .Soim -. \ddison was drawn forrii 
‘ from a 1 ell m a colL-g ■. In distant countries the 
‘ name of Somers was mentioned with respect and 
‘ gratitude by great scholars and pbets who had 
‘never .seen his face. He was the benefactor 
‘ of Leclerc. He was the friend of Filicaja. 

‘ Neither political nor religious differences pre- 
* vented hun from extending his poiverful protec- 
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the proper Patron of a Work, which endeavours to 
Cultivate and Polish, Human Life, by promoting 
Virtue and Knowledj^e, and by recommending 
whatsoever may be cither Useful or Ornamental 
to Society. 

I know that the Homage T now pay You, is 
offering a kind of Violence to one who is as solicit- 
ous to shun Applause, as he is assiduous to de- 
serve it. But, my Lord, this is perhaps the only 
Particular in which your Prudence will be always 
tifSAppointed. 

While Justice, Candour, Equanimity, a Zeal 
for the Good of your Country, and the most per- 
suasive Eloquence in bringing over others to it, arc 
valuable Distinctions, Yon are not to expect that 
the Publick will so far comply with your Inclma- 
tionSj as to forbear celebrating such extraordinary 
Qualities. It is in vain that You have endeavoured 
to conceal your Share of Merit, in the many 
National Services which You have effected. Do 
what You will, the present Age wall be talking of 
your Virtues, tho’ Posterity alone will do them 
Justice. 

Other Men pass through Oppositions and con- 
tending Interests in the ways of Ambition, but 
Your Great Abilities have been invited to Power, 
and importuned to accept of Advancement. Nor 
is it strange thjjit this should' happen td your Lord- 
.ship, who could bring into the Service of Your 
Sovereign the Arts and Policies of Ancient Greece 
and Kojtif ; as well as the most exact knowledge 
of our otia Constitution in particular, and of the 
interests of Ettrope in general ; to which I must 
also add, a certain Dignity in Yourself, that (to 

say the least of it) has been alway.s equal to thosHe 
great Honours which have been conferred upo^in 
You, ^ , 

It is very well known bow much the Churef a 
owed to You in the most dangerous Day it eve' r 
saw, that of the Arraignment of its Prelates ; am, 1 
how far the Civil Power, in the Late and presen; t 
Reign, has been indebted to your Counsels am' i 
Wisdom. 

But to enumerate the rr^eat .''.dvantages v.-hicl 1 
the publick has received ff.'.n \ - 
tion, would be a more prop ■: W.n Jor ..n H.M-rx , 
than an Address of this Isfattfre. 

Your Lordship appears as great in your PrivaCte 
Life, as in the most Important Office.s which Y[liou 
have bom. I would therefore rather chu.se pto 
speak of the Pleasure You afford all who £i,Lre 
admitted into your Conversation, of Your Elega, nt 
Taste in .all the Polite Parts of Learning, of Youi 
great Humanity and Complacency of Manners, 
and of the sxirpri.smg Influence which is peculiar 
to You in making every one who Converses with 
your Lordship prefer You to himself, without 
thinking the less meanly of his own Taknts. Rut 
if I should take notice of all that mt^it be ob- 
served in your Lordship, I should have nothing 
new to say upon any other Character of Distinc- 
tion. J am, 

My Lm'd, 

Your Lordship" s 

M osi Obedient, 

Most Dei'oied 

Humble Semtant, 
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Non /untttfN ex ^nlgore, sed ex fumo dare lucent \ 
Cogiiat, ut spectosa dehinc miracula promat. 

Hor. 

T HAVE observed, that a Reader seldom peruses 
X a £wk with Pleasure ’till he knows whether the ! 
Writer of it be a black or a fair Man, of a mild or 
dholerick Disposition, Married or a Batchelor, 
with other Partkulars of the like nature, that epp- 
very much io the right Understanding ^an 
Author. To gratify this Curiosity, which is so 
natural to a Reader, I design this Paper, and my 
next, as Prefatory Discourses to my following 
Writings, and shall give some Account in them of 
the several persons that are engaged in this Work. 
As the chief trouble of Compiling, Digesting, and 

:tator. 

Cot-rect’r'g fall to my Share, I must do my- 

se!.*" tl*'.* J'l'! 0 to open the Work with my own 
History. 

I was born to a small Hereditary Estate, which i 
[according to the tradition of the village where it 
iies,^J w^as bounded by the same Hedges and 
pitches in lYilliam the Conqueror’s Time that it 
is at pre.sent, and has been delivered down from 
Father to Son whole and entoc. without the Loss 
or Acquisition of a •'..■■ule l-'''*ldo! .Meadow , dm mg : 
the Space of .six him.ked Ve.r'. ’I'iunc .nms'j :i ' 
Story in the Family, ti'.ai when niy Mosher was ' 
gone with Child of me about three Months, she 
dreamt that .she was brought to Bed of a J udge. 
Whether this might proceed frsMn a Law-suit 
which Was then depending in the Family, or my 
Father’s being a Justice of the Peace, I cannot 
determine ; for I am not so vain as to think it 
presaged any Dignity that I should arrive at in 
my future Life, though that was the Interpreta-ai; 
tion which the Neighbourhood put upon it. 

Gravity of my Behaviour at my very first Ap- 
pearance in the World, and all tlie Time that l 
sucked, seemed to favour my Mother's Dream : 

ftion to merit. Hickes, the fiercest and most 

* intolerant of all the non-jumrs, obtained, by the 

* influence of Somers, permission to study Teutonic 

* antiquities in freedont and safety. Vertue, a 
^ .strict Roman Oltholfti, was raised, by the di$- 
' criminating and liberal patronage of Somers, 
♦from poverty and obscurity to tbf first rank 

* the engravers of the age.’ 

' n find by the writings of the fatmly^J 
® tgoes] 
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^ For, as she has often told me, I threw away m v 
, Rattle before I was two Months old, and would 
• flot maire use ot my (;ornl till t hey had tak en away 
rii e from It. ” * 

Stnorffie res,t of nn Inf:incy, there beingf no- 
thing in it remarkable, I shall pass it over m Si- 
lence. I find that, during iny Nofiage, I had the 
reputation of a very sullen Youth, but was always 
a favourite of niy School-master, who used to say, 
that my parts ivere solid, and would wear well, 
1 had not been long at the University, before 1 
distinguished myself by a most profound Silence : 
For, during the Sj^acc vif eight Years, excepting 
in the publlck Exercised, of the College, I scarce 
uttered the Quantity of an hundred Words , and 
indeed do not remembei that I ever .spoke three 
Sentences together in my whole Life. Whilst T 
was in this Learned IJody, I applied myself with 
so mtich Diligence to niy Studies, that there are 
very few celebrated Hooks, cither in the l^earned 
or the Modern Tongues, which I am not ac- 
quainted with. 

Upon the Death of my Father I was lesolvcd 
to travel into Foreign (Countries, and therefore 
loft the tJniversity, with the Character of an odd 
nnaccountahle l''eUow, that had a great deal of 
Learning, if I would but show it. An ins.ctiable 
Thirst after Knowledge earned iq© dnto all the 
Countries of Jinrope, (in which “J there w.is any 
thing new or .strange to be seen ; nay, to such a 
Degree was my curiusitv raised, that having read 
the controversies of some gieat JMcii concerning 
the Antiquities of Egypt, I made a Voyage to 
Grand Cairo, on purpose to take the Measure of 
a Pyramid ; and, a.s soon as I had set niy self 
right in that Particular, returned to my Native 
Country with great Satisfaction.'*^ 

I have pas.sed my latter Years in this City, 
where I am frequently seen in most pubhek 
Places, the’ there are not 'above half a dozen of 
niy »elect Friends that know me ; of whom my 
next Paper shall give a more particular Account. 
There is no place of [general^] Re.sort wherein I 

^ [where] 

* This is said to allude to a description of the 
.Pyramids of Egypt, by John Greaves, a Persian 
scholar and Savilian Pi ofessor of Astronomy at 
Oxford, who studied the principle of weights and 
measures in the Roman Foot and the Denarius, 
and whose visit to the Pyramids in 1638, by 
aid of his patron Laud, was described in his 
‘ Pyramidogr^hia.’ 'I'hat work had been pub- 
lished in 164^ sixty- five years before the ap- 
pearance of the spectator, and Greaves died 111 j 
1652. But in 1706 appeared a tract, ascribed to 
him by its title-page, and popular enough to have | 
been reprinted in 1727 and 1745, entitled, *The 
‘Origine and Antiquity of our English Weights 
‘ and Measures discovered by their near agree- 
* ment with such Standards that are now found in 
*one of the Egyptian Pyramids.’ It based its 
arguments on measurements in the ‘Pyraniido- 
graphia,’ and gave to Professor Greaves, in Ad- 
dison’s time, die same position with regard to 
Egypt that has been taken in our time by the As- 
tronomer-Royal for Scotland, Professor Piazzi 
Smyth. 3 [publick] 


do not often make my appearance ; sometimes 1 
am seen thnisting mv Head into a Round of 
Politicians at /I'/.W,^ and listning with great 
Attention to fu* N..- .aiivi;, that are made in diose 
little Circular X.i-'.'im Sometimes I srnoak a 
Pipe at Child's'^ and, while I seem attentive to no- 
thing but the /’M'/'-A/n'«, 3 over-hear the Conversa- 
tion of every Table in the Room. 1 appear on Snn- 
d !• I s!i! ‘ SV. .‘X /wfpj Coflee House^ 4 and. somc- 
.1 1: «* l;:;ie Committee of Politicks m the 
Inner-Room, as one who comes there to hear and 
improve. My Face is likewise very well known at 


'■ IVill's Coffee House, which had been known 
successively as the Red Cow and the Rose before 
It took a perm.anent name from Will Urwin, its 
proprietor, was the comer house on the north side 
of Russell Street, at the end of Bow .Stiect, now 
No. 21. Dryden’s use of this Caiffee House 
caused the wits of the town to resort there, and 
.after Drydeu’s death, in 1700, it remaiiiecl for some 
years the Wits’ Coffee House. There the stioug 
interest in current politic.s took chiefly the form of 
satire, epigram, or entertaining narrative. Its 
credit was already (Iccliiung m the days of the 
•Spectator : wit going out and caid-play coming 
111 . 

^ Childs • H : V. = . P , Ch 1 -h. 
yard. N ‘ . 1 . ; > ■ . i-.' ji 

to>s’ ' ^ . if a pkuo of resort for the 

Clergy, 'i'he College of Physicians had been first 
cst.ibhshcd in Linacic’.s House, No. 5, Kiiightiider 
Sticct, J>((Ctois’ Commons, whence it had re- 
moved to Amen Corner, and thence in 1(374 to the 
adj.nccnt Warwick Lane. The Royal Societ3^ 
until its removal in 1711 to Crane Court, Fleet 
Htit-et, h.ad its rooms further east, at Gresham 
College. Phjcsiciaiis, therefore, and philosophens, 
as well as the clergy, used Child's a.s a convenient 
place of jcsort, 

3 The Postman, established and edited by M. 
Fonvivc, a learned and grave Fiench Protestant, 
who was said to make ;66oo a j'ear by it, was a 
penny paper in the liighe.st repute, Fonvive having 
secured for his weekly chronicle of foreign news a 

g ood correspondence in Italj’, Spain, Portugal, 
lermany, Flanders, Holland. John Dunton, the 
booksc-ller, in his ‘ I dfe and Errors,’ published in 
1705, thus characterized the chief newspapers of 
the day : ‘ the Obsep>ator is best to towel the 
‘Jacks, the Review is best to promote peace, the 
‘ Flying Post is best for the Scotch news, the /W- 
*boy is best for the English and Spanish news, the 
‘ Daily Cnurant is the be.st critic, the English 
‘ Post IS the best collector, the London Gazette has 
‘ the best authority, and the Postman is the best 
‘ for everything.’ 

^ Si, yames's Coffee House was the last house 
but one on the south-west corner of St. James’s 
Street ; closed about 1806. On its site is now^ 
lie of buildings looking down Pall Mall. '' 
t. James’s Palace, it was a place of re 
Whig officers of the Guards and men r 
It was famous also in Queen Annc’^ 
long after, as the house most favou 
statesmen and members of Parliair 
there privately discuss their parf 
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the Grecian,^ the Cocoa^Tree,^ and in the Thea- 
ters both of Drury Lane and the Hay-Market.^ 

I have been taken for a Merchant upon the Ex'- 
change for above these ten Years, and sometimes 

' The Grecian Coffee House was in Dcvereux 
Court, Strand, and named from a Greek, Con- 
stantine, who kept it.' Close to the Temple, it 
was a place of resort for the lawyers. Constan- 
tine’s Greek had tempted also Greek scholars to 
the house, learned Professors and Fellows of the 
Royal Society. Here, it is said, two friends 
quarrelled so bitterly over a Greek accent that 
they went out into Devereux Court and fought a 
diu-1, in which one was killed on the spot. 

“ The Cocoa Tree was a Chocolate House in 
St. James’s Street, used by Tory statesmen and 
men of fashion as exclusively as St. Junies’s Cof- 
fee House, in the same street, was used by Whigs 
of thcsanieclass. It afterwards becameaTory club. 

3 Drury Lane had a theatre in Shakespeare’s 
time, ‘the Phamix,’ called also ‘the Cockpnt ’ It 
was destroyed in 1617 by a Puritan mob, re-buiU, 
and occupied again till the stoppage of i-tage- 
plays in 16.^8. In that theatre Marlowe’s ‘Jew 
‘ of Malta,’ Massinger’s ‘ New Way to Pay Old 
‘ Debts,’ and other pieces of good literature, were 
first prodin ed. Its players under James 1 . were 
‘the Queen’s servants,’ In 1656 Daveiiant broke 
through the restriction upon sta^e-plays, and took 
actors and musicians to ‘ the Cockpit,’ from Al- 
dersgate Street. After the Restoration, Dave- 
naut having obtained a patent, occupied, in 
Portugal Row, the Lincoln’s Inn Theatre, and 
afterward*^ one on the site of Dorset House, wc.st 
of Whitefriars, the last theatre to which people 
went in boats. Sir William Davenant, under the 
patronage of the Duke of ’Vork, called his the 
Duke’s Players. Thomas Killigrew then had 
‘ the Cockpit ’ in Drury Lane, his company being 
that of the King’s Players, and it was Killigrew 
who, dissatisfied with the old ‘Cockjilt,’ opened, 
in 1663, the first Drury Lane Theatre, ncaily 
upon the site now occupied by I>. L. No. 4. 
The original theatre, burnt in 1671-2, was re- 
built by Sir Christopher Wren, and opened in 
1674 with a Prologue by Drydcn. That (D. L, 
No. 2) w'as the house visited by the Spectator. 
It required rebuilding in 1741 (D. L. No. 3) ; and 
was burnt down, and again re-built, in 1809, as we 
now have it (D. L. No 4). There was no Covent 
Garden Theatre till after the Spectator's time, in 
1733, when that house was first opened by Rich, 
the harlequin, under the patent granted to the 
Duke’s Company. 

In 1711 the other great house was the theatre 
in the Haymarket, recently built by Sir John 
Vanbrugh, author of ‘ The Provoked Wife,’ and 
architect of Blenheim. This Haymarket T heatre, 
on the site of that known as ‘ Her Majesty’s,’ 
was designed and opened by Vanbrugh in 1706, 

’ ’rty person.s of quality having subscribed a 
’red pounds eacn towards the cost of it. He 
ngreve were to write the plays, and Bet- 
s to take charge of their performance, 
ation was a failure ; partly because the 
.eadows of the west end of the town 
)orer play-goers of the City, who 
d coach-hire ; partly because the 
arge, and its architecture swal- 

lowed up the voices of the actors. Vanbrugh and 
Congreve opened iheir grand west-end theatre 
with concession to the new taste of the fashionable 
for Italian Opera. They began with a tran.slated 
opera ..et to Italian music, whicli ran only for 
three nights Sir John Vanbrugh then produced 
hi.s comedy of ‘The C'r.fe.lcr.nr'-.’ v ith Ic.ss suc- 
cess than It deserved, li. ‘ .v i;. Congreve 

abandoned his .share in the undertaking. Van- 
brugh proceeded t<' p'- bs'. r‘"v t'^ree 

plays of Molieie. 1 ' ■ \ I 1.,'.. 1 : let 

the Haymarket to Mr. Owen Swmey,a trusted agent 
of the manager of Drury Lane, who was to allow 
liiru to draw wliat actors he pleased from Druiy 
Lane and divide profits. 'Lhe recrmteil actors in 
tire Haymarket had better success 'I'he .secret 
league between the two theatres was broken, in 
1707 the Haymarket was supported by a subscrip- 
tion headed by Loid Halifax, But presently a 
new joint patentee brouglit energy into the coun- 
sels of Dntry Laite, Amicable restoration was 
made to the 'J'heatre Royal of the actors under 
Swiney at Haymarket ; and to compensate 

Swmey for his loss of profit, it w'as agreed that 
w'hile Drury Lane confined itself to the acting 
of plays, he should profit by the new taste for 
Italian music, and devote the house m the Hay- 
market to opera. Swiney was content. 'I’he 
famous smger Nicolini had come over, and the 
town was impatient to hear him. This compact 
held for a short time. It was broken then by 
quarriL behind the scenes. In 1709 Wilks, Dog- 
git.< il.bu. Mid Mis Oldfield treated with Swiney 
to be shaicrs with liim in the Haymarket as heads 
of a draimilic company. 'I hey contracted the 
width of the theatre, brought down its enorm- ' 
ously high ceiling, thus made the words of the 
plays audible, and had the town to them- 
selves, till a lawyer, Mr. William Collier, M.P. 
for 'I'ruro, lu spite of the counter-attraction of 
the trial of Sachevcrell, obtained a license to open 
Drury Lane, and produced an actress who drew 
money to Charles Shadw-eU’s comedy, ‘The Fair 
‘Quaker of Deal.’ At the close of the season 
Collier agreed with Swiney and his actor-col- 
leagues to give up to them Drury Lane with its 
actors, take in exchange the Haymarket with 
its singers, and he sole Director of the Opera ; 
the actors to pay Collier two hundred a year for 
the use of his license, and to close their house on 
the Wednesdays when an opera wa.s played. 

This was the relative position oi' Drury Lane 
and the Haymarket theatres when the Spectator 
first appeared. Drury La 7 ie had, entered upon a 
long season of greater prosperity than it had en- 
joyed for thirty years before. Collier, not finding 
the Haymarket as prosperous as it was fashion- 
^ able, was planning a change of place with Swiney, 

' and he so contrived, by lawyer’s wit and court in- 
fluence, that in the winter following 1711 Collier 
was at Drury Lane with a new licen.se for hinnself, 
Wilks, Dogget, and Cibber ; while Swiney, trans- 
ferred to the Opera, was sulifering a ruin that 
caused him to go abroad, and be for twenty years 
afterwards an exile from his country. 
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pass for a ye%v in the Assembly of Stock-Jobbers 
at Jonathan's} In short, where-ever 1 see a Clus- 
ter of People, I always mix with them, tho’ I 
never open my Lins but in my own Club. 

Thus I live in the World, rather as a Spectator 
of Mankind, than as one of the Species ; by which 
means I have made my self a Speculative States- 
man, Soldier, Merchant, and Artizan, without ever 
medling with any Prai tical Part in Life. I am 
very well versed in the Theory of an Husband, or 
a Father, and can di.scern the Errors in the Oeco- 
noniy, Busine.ss, and Diversion of others, better 
than those who are enguijed in them; as Standers- 
by discover Plots, whu h are apt to escape tho.se 
who are in the Game 1 never espoused any 
Party with Violence, and am resolved to obser\e 
an exact Neutralit)^ between the Whigs and Tories, 
unless I shall be forc’d to declare myself by the 
Hostilities of either side, In short, I have acted in 
all the parts of iny Life as a Looker-on, which is 
the Character I intend to preserve in this Paper. 

I have given the Reader just so much of my 
HLstory and Character, a.s lo lei him see I am not 
altogether unqualiHcd for the liusiness 1 have 
undertaken. As for othei Particulars m iny J.ifc 
.Mid Adventures, 1 shall insert them in following 
Papers, as 1 shall see occasion. Jn the mean time, 
when 1 consider how much I liave seen, read, and 
heard, 1 begin to blame tny own Taciturnity ; and 
since 1 have neither 'rime nor luclinaliou to com- 
municate the Fulness of riiy Heart in Speech, 1 am 
resolved to do it in Writing , and to Print m> self 
out, if pos.sibIe, before 1 Die. I have been often 
told by my Friends that it is Pity so many n.seful 
Disi ovenes which I have made, should be m the 
PcKSsession of a Silent Man. Foi this Reason 
therefore, 1 shall publish a bhcct full of 'i'houghts j 
every Morning, for the Heiiefit of my Conteinjiu- 
ranes; and if 1 can any way contiibute to the 
Diversion or Improvement of the Country in 
which I live, I shall lea\e it, when I am sum- 
moned out of It, with the secret Satisfaction of 
thinking that I have not Lived in vain 

There are three very material Points which I 
have not spoken to in this Paper, .and which, for 
.several lu.p- ; m-’i Reasons, 1 must keep to luy 
self, at le.i-i ! ■: ,\- 'J'lme : I mean, an Account 

of my Name, my Age, and iny Lodgings 1 must 
confess I would gratify niy Re.idcr in any thing 
that is reasonable ; but as tor these thiee Particu- 
lars, though I am sensible they might tend very 
much to the Embellishment ol my Paper, 1 can- 
not yet come to a Re.solutiun of coiniminicatiiig 
them to the Publick. They would indeed draw 
me out of that Obscurity which 1 have enjoyed 
for many Yeais, and expose me in Publick Places 
to several Salutes and Civilities, which have been 
always very disagreeable lo me ; for the greatest 
tpainj I can suffer, [is “J the being talked to, and 
being stared at. It is for this Reason likewise, 
that I keep my Complexion and Dress, as very 


great Secret.s ; tho’ it is not impossible, but I may 
make Discoveries of both in the Progress of the 
Work 1 have undertaken. 

After having been thus particular upon my self, 
I shall in to- Morrow’s Paper give an Account of 
those Gentlemen who are concerned with me in 
this Work. For, a.s I have before intimated, a 
Plan of it is laid and concerted (as all other Mat- 
ters of Importance are) m a Club. However, as 
my Friend.s have engaged me to stand in the 
Front, those who have a mind to correspond with 
me, may direct their Letters To the Spe^tator^ at 
Mr Buckley's, in Little Britain} For 1 must 
further acquaint the Readei. that tho’ our Club 
meets only on Tuesdays and Thursdays, we have 
appointed a Committee to sit every Night, for the 
Inspection of all such Paper.s as may contribute to 
the Advancement of the Public Weal. C. 
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Ft piutes lino conclamant ore. — Juv. 


' Jonathan' i, Culfee Ilou.se, in Change Alley, 
was the place of resort for stock-jobbers. It was 
to Garraivay's, also in Change Alley, that people 
of quality on bu.smess in the City, or the wealthy 
and reputable citizen.s, preferred to go. 

® [pains . . . are.J 


T he first of our Society is a Gentleman of 
Worcestershire, of anticnt Descent, a Raro- 
nct, his Name .Sir Rogfr de Coverlv.-^ His 
great Grandfather was Inventor of tliat famous 
Country-Dance W'hich is call’d after him. All 
wlio know that Shire are very v/ell acquainted 
with the Parts and Merits of Sir Roger. He i.s 
a ( lentlcman that is very singular in his Behaviour, 
Jnit his .Singulantic'. proceed from his good .Sense, 
and arc Contr.nbi luais to the Manners of the 
World, only as he thinks the World i.s in the 
wrong. However, this Humour cieates him no 
Enemies, for he doe.s nothing wjth Sourness or 
Obstinacy; and his being unconfined to Modes 
and Forms, makes lam but the readier and more 
caixible to plea.se and oblige all who know him. 
When he is m town he lives in Soho Square : It 
is said, he keeps himself a Balchelour by reason 


^ 7'he Spectator in its fiist daily issue mws 
‘ Printed ftir Sam. Buckley, at the Dolphin in 
' J. it tie Britain; and .sold by A. Baldivin in 
‘ IDarznick Lane.' 

’ The initials appended to the papers in their 
daily issue were placed, in a corner of the page, 
after the priutei 's name. 

3 The ch.aracter ot Sir Roger de Coverley is 
said to have been drawn from Sir John PakJngton, 
of Worce.stershire, a 1‘ory, whose name, family, 
and pohtic.s are represented by a statesman of the 
prc.scnt time. The name, on this its first appear- 
ance in the Spectator, is spelt Coverly ; also in 
the first reprint. 

^ Sohr Square wa.s then a new and most 
faihionabie part of the town. It wa.s built in 
1681 . The Duke of Momiiouth lived in the cen- 
tre hou-se, facing the statue. Oi iguialty the square 
was called King Squait. Pennant mentions, on 
Pegg’s authority, a tradition that, on the death of 
Monmouth, his admirers changed the name to 
Soho, the word of the day at the field of Sedge- 
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he was crossed in Love by a perverse beautiful 
Widow of th<» next County to him. Before this 
Disappointment, Sir Roger was what you call a 
fine Gentleman, had often supped with my Lord 
RocJtester^ and Sir George Etherege,* fought a 
Duel upon his firAt coming to Town, and kick’d 
Bully Dmvson'^ in a publick Coffee-house for 
calling him Youngster. But being ill-used by the 
above-mentioned Widow, he was very serious for 
a Year and a half ; and tho’ his Temper being 
naturally jovial, he at last got over it, he grew 
careless of liimself and never dressed afterwards ; 
he continues to weai a Coat and Doublet of the 
.same Cut that were in Fashion at the Time of 
his Repulse, which, in his merry Humours, he 
tells us, has been in and out twelve 'fimes since 
he first wore it. ’I’is said Sir Roger grew hum- 
ble in his Desires after he had forgot this cruel 
Beauty, insomuch that it is reported he has fie- 
quently offended in Point of Chastity with Beg- 

f irs and Gypsies ; but this is look’d upon by his 
riend* rather as Matter of Raillery than Truth. 
He Is now in his Fifty-sixth Year, cheerful, guy, 
and hoaity, keeps a good House in both 'I'own 
and Country ; a great Lover of Mankind ; but 
there is such a mirthful Cast in his Behaviour, 
that he is rather beloved than esteemed. His 
Tenant* grow rich, his Servants look satisfied, all 
the yovuig Women profess Love to him, and the 
young Men are glad of his Company : When he 
comes ittto a Blouse he calls the Servants by their 
Names, and talks all the way Up Stairs to a 
Visit. I must not omit that Sir Roger is a Justice 
of the Quorum ; that he fills the chair at a Quar- 
ter-Session with great Abilities, and three Months 
ago, gained universal Ajiplause by explaining a 
Passage in the Game- Act. 


moor. But the ground upon which the Square 
stands wa.s called Soho as eaily as the year 1632, 
‘So ho’ was the old call in hunting when a hare 
was found. 

* John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, b. 164S, d. 
16S0. His licentious wit made him a favourite of 
Charles II. His strength was exhausted by licen- 
tious living at the age of one and thirty. His 
chief work is a poem upon ‘ Nothing,’ He died 
repentant of his w.astcd life, in which, as he told 
Burnet, he had ‘ for five years been continually 
‘ drunk,’ or so much affected by frequent drunken- 
ness as in no instance to be master of him.self 

* Sir George Etherege, b 1636, d. 1694. ‘ Gen- 
‘tle George™ and ‘Easy Ktherege,’ a wit and 
friend of the wit.s of the Restoration. He bought 
his knighthood to enable him to marry a rich 
widow M'ho required a title, and died of a broken 
neck, by tumbling down-stairs when he was drunk 
and lighting guests to their apartmpnts. His 
three comedies, ‘ The Comical Revenge,’ ‘ She 
'Would if she Could,’ and ‘The M.an of Mode, 
*or Sir Fopling Flutter,’ excellent embodiments of 
the court huntour of his time, were collected and 
printed in 8vo in 1704, and reprinted, with ad- 
dition of five poems, in 1715. 

3 Bully Da wiion, a swaggering sharper of White- 
friars, is said to have been sketched by Shadwell 
in the Captain Hackum of his comedy called 
‘ The Squire of Alsatia.’ 


The Gentleman next in Esteem and Authority 
among us, is another Batchelour, who is a Mem- 
ber 01 the Inner Temple; a Man of great Pro- 
bity, Wit, and Understanding: but he has chosen 
his Place of Residence rather to obey the Direc- 
tion of an old humoursome Father, than in 
pursuit of his own Inclinations. He was plac’d 
there to study the Laws of the Land, and is the 
most learned of any of the House in tho.se of the 
Stage. Arutotle and Longinus are much better 
understood by him than Littleton or Cooke. 
The Father sends up every Post Questions re- 
lating to Marriage-Articles, Leases, and 'I'eiiures, 
in the Neighbourhood ; all which Que.stions he 
agrees with an Attorney to answer and take care 
of in the Lump. He is studying the Passions 
them.selves, when he should be imiuirlng into the 
Debates among Men which arise from them. 
He knows (he Argument of each of the Oraiion.s 
of Demosthenci, and 'fully, but not one Case in 
the Reports of our own Courts. No one ever 
took him for a Fool, but none, except his intimate 
Friends, know he has a great deal of Wit. This 
Turn makes him at once both disinterested and 
ng-«<-r' ’e: .As few of his 'I'houghts are diawm 
I. .11! l!. '.Ilf-', tliey arc most of them fit for Con- 
ver.sation. His I'asic of Books is a little too 
just for the Age he lives in ; he has read all, but 
appioves of very few. His Fannharity w'ith the 
Customs, Manners, Actions, and Writings of the 
Antients, makes him a very delicate Observer qf 
what occurs to him in the present World. He i.s 
an excellent Critick, and the Time of the Play 
is his Hour of Business : exactly at five he 
passes through New Inn, cros.ses through Russel 
Court ; and takes a turn at IVtlls till the play 
begins : he has his shoes rubb’d and hi.s Pern- 
wig powder’d at the Bai ber’s as you go into the j 
RoseP It is lor the Good of the Audience when 
he is at a Play, for the Actors have an Ambition 
to please him. 

The Ponson of next Consideration is Sir 
Akdkkav Frkei'ORT, a Merchant of great Emin- 
ence in the City of London: A Person of in- 
defatigable Industry, strong Rea.son, and gieat 
lixpenence. His Notions of Trade are noble 
ami genet ouh, and (as every rich Man has usually 
some sly Way of Jesting, which w'ould make no 
[ great Figure were he not a rich Man) he calls 
the Sea tlic British Common. He is acquainted 
with Commerce in all its Parts, and will tell you 
that it is a stupid and barbarous Way to extend 
Doniinioii by Arms ; fur true Power is to be got 
by Arts and Industry. He wiil often argue, 
that if this Part of our Trade were well culti- 
vated, we should gain from one Nation ; and if 
another, from another. I have heard him prove 
that Diligence makes more lasting AcquisMtlons 
.than Valour, and that Sloth has ruin’d more 
Notions than the Sword. He abounds in .several 
frugal Maxims, amongst which the greatest 
Favourite is, ‘ A Penny saved is a Penny got.’ 


* 7 ’he Rose Tavern was on the east side of 
Brydges Street, near Drury Lane Theatre,, 
much favoured by the looser sort of play*gOer$. 
Garrick, when he enlarged the Theatre, made 
the Rose Tavern a part 01 it. 
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A General Tr.ader of good Sense is pleasanter 
Company than a general Scholar ; and Sir 
Andrew having a natural unaffected Eloquence, 
the Perspicuity of his Discourse gives the same 
Pleasure that Wit would in another Man. He 
has made his Fortunes himself; and says that 
England may be richer than other Kingdoms, 
by as plain Methods as he himself is richer than 
other Men; thu’ at the same Time 1 can say 
this of him, that there is not a point in the Com- 
pass, but blows ho^ne a Ship in which he is an 
Owner. 

Next to Sir AndtuiW in the Club-room sits 
Captain Sentry, ^ a Gentleman of great Courage, 

f ood Uiiilerstancling, but Invincible Modesty. 

le IS one (jf tliO'.e that deserve very well, 
hut are very awkward at putting their Talents 
within the Observation of such as should take 
notice of them. He was some Years a C.ip- 
tain, and behaved himself with great Gal 
lantry in several Engagements, and at several 
Sieges ; but having a small Estate of his own, 
and being next Heir to Sir Roc.isk, he has 
quitted a Way of Life in which iio Man can rise 
suitably to his Merit, who is not n.n thing of a 
Courtier, as well as a Soldier. I have I.imki :.. n 
often lament, that in a Profession where Merit is 
placed in so conspicuous a View, Impudence 
should get the better oI Modesty When he has 
talked to tills Purpi)se, I never heaid him make 
a Aour Expression, but frankly confess that he 
left the World, because he was not fit for it. A 
strict Honesty and an even regular Echavioui, 
arc in themselves Olcstacles to him that must 
press through Crowds who endeavour at the 
same End with himself, the Favour of a Com- 
mander. He will, however, in this Way of 
I'alk, excuse Generals, for not disposing accord- 
ing to Men’s Desert, or tmiuiring into it ; For, 
says he, that great Man who has a Mind to 
help me, has as many to break thiough to come 
at me, a.s 1 have to come at him : Tliciefoic he 
will conclude, that the Man who would make a 
Figure, especially in a military Way, must get 
over all fal>e Modesty, and assist his Patron 
agJJiinst the Importunity of other Pretenders, by 
a proper Assurance m his own Vindication. He 
says It is a civil Cowardice to be backward in 
asserting what you ought to expect, as it is a 
military Fear to he slow in attacking when it is 
your Duty. With this Candour docs the Cjcntle- 
man speak of himself and others. The same 
Frankness runs through all his Conversation. 
The military Part of his Life has furnislicd him 
with many Adventures, in the Relation of which 
he is very agreeable to tlie Company ; for he is 
never over-bearing, though accustomed to com- 
mand Men in the utmost Degree below him ; 
nor ever too obsequious, from an Habit of obey- 
ing Men highly above him. 

But that oiu- Society may not appear a Set of 
Humourists unacquainted with the Gallantries 
and Pleasures of the Age, we have among us the 


* Captain Sentry was by some supposed to 
have been drawn from Colonel Kempenfelt, the 
father of the Admiral who went down with the 
Royal George, 


gallant Will. Honkycomd,*^ a Gentleman who, 
according to his Years, should be in the Decline 
of his Life, but having ever been very careful of 
his Person, and always had a very easy Fortune, 
Time has made but very little Impression, either 
by Wrinkie.s on his Forehead, or Traces in his 
Brain. His Person is well turned, and of a good • 
Height. He is veiy ready at that sort of 
LHscourse with which Men usually entertain 
Women. lie has all his Life dressed very well, 
and remembers Habits as others do Men. He 
can smile when one speaks to him, and laughs 
easily. He know.s the History of every Mode, 
and can inform you from which of the Fieticn 
icing's Wcncncs our Wives and Daughters had 
this Manner of curling their Hair, that Way of 
placing their Hoods ; whose Frailty was covered 
i)y such a Sort of Petticoat, and whose Vanity to 
show her Foot made that Part of the Dre.ss so 
short in .such a Year. In a Word, all his Con- 
versation and Knowledge has been in the female 
World : As other Men of his Age will take 
Notice to you what such a Minister said upon 
such ami such an Occasion, he will tell you 
when the Duke of 3'Ionncouth danced at Court 
such a Woman w.cs then smitten, another was 
taken with him al the Head of his Troop in 
the Park. In all these imporhaiit Relations, he 
has ever about the same Tunc received a kind 
(ilantc, or a Blow of a Fan, from some cele- 
biated iJeauty, Mother of the present Lord 
such-.'i-one. If you speak of a young Commoner 
that s.iid a lively thing in the Hou.se, he starts 
up, ‘He has good Flood in his Veins, Tom 
^ Mitabi'll begot him, the Rogue cheated me in 
‘that Affair; that young Fellow’s Mother used 
* me more like a Dog llian any Woman I ever 
‘made Advances to.’ I'his Way of Talking of 
his, very much enlivens the Conver.sation among 
us of a more sedate 'ruru ; and I find there is 
not one of ilic Company but myself, w'ho rarely 
.-.peak at all, but speaks of him as of that 
Sort of Man, wlio is usually’^ called a well-bred . 
fine Gentleman. I'o conclude his Character, 
where Women are not concerned, he is an honest 
woiiliy Man. 

I cannot tell w'hetlier I am to account him 
w'hom I am next to speak of, as one of our 
Company ; for lie visits us but seldom, but when 
he does, it adds to every Man else a new Enjoy- 
ment of himself. He is a Clergyman, a very 
i-h'-k M iU, of general Learning, great 
<i: i ..ad the most c.vact good Iheed- 
j.ig. He h.i'. tin: Misfortune to be of a very 
weak Constitution, and consequently cannot 
accept of such Cares and Business as Prcfei- 
ments in hl.s Function would oblige him to : He 
i.s therefore among' Divines what a Chaniber- 
Counsellor is among Lawyers. The Probity of 
his Mind, and the Integrity of his Life, create 
him Followers, as being eloquent or loud ad- 
vances others. lie seldom introduces the Sub- 
ject he speaks upon ; but we are so far gone in 
Years, that he observes when he is among us# 
an Earnestness to Imve him fall on sdme divine 


’ wnil. Honey'comb was by some found in a 
Colonel Cleland. * 
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Topick, which he always treats with much 1 C/iaria,^ with the Act of Uniformity" on the 


Authority, as one who has no Interests in this 
World, as one who is hastening to the Object of 
all his Wishes, and conceives Hope from his 
Decays and Infirmities. These are my ordinary 
Companions. R. * 


A<7. 3.] Saturday, March 3, 1711. [Addison. 

Qmi quisqite fer^ studio dornnctus adh.'pret : 

A utquilnts in rclms mulhirn sumus anti morati: 
Atquein quA rattonc/uii conteniaina^ismens : 

/ n sontnis cadent plerumque 7 >tdemur obire. 

Liter. L- 4. 

I N one of my late Rambles, or rather Specula- 
tions, I looked into the great Hall where 
the Bank is kept, and was not a little pleased 
to see the Directors, Secretaries, and Clerks, 
with all the other Members of that wealthy 
Corporation, ranged in their several Stations, 
according to the Parts they act in that just and 
regular Oeconoiny. 'J'his revived in niy Memory 
the many Discourses which 1 had both read and 
heard, concerning the Decay of Piiblick Credit, 
with the Methods of restoring it, and which, in 
my Opinion, have always been defective, be- 
cause they have always been made with an Eye 
to separate Interests and Party Principles, 

The Thoughts of the Day gave my Mind 
Employment for the whole Night, so that I fell 
insensibly into a kind of Methodical Dream, 
which dispo.sed all my Contemplations into a 
Vision or Allegory^ or what else the Reader 
.shall ple.ase to call it. 

Methoughts I leLiirned to the Gieat Hall, 
where I had been the Morning before, but to my 
Surprize, in.stead of the Company that I lelt 
there, I saw, towards the Upper-end of the Hall, 
a beautiful Virgin seated on a I’lirone of Gold. 
Her Name (as they told me) was Pnblick 
Credit. The Walls, in.stead of being adorned 
with Pictures and Maps, were hung with many 
Acts of Parliament written in Golden Letters. 
At the Upper end of the Hall was the Magua 


^ Stee!"''! sigoat':; : vas R till No. 91; fhen 
T, and t .-.s- uuUly ’]<. till No. 134; then al- 
ways T. \« >.1 0 C till No. 85, when he 

first used L ; and av s I. or C till No. 2O5, then 
L, till he first use' ‘ I in No. 372. Once or 
twice using L, he w Ts I till No. '405, which he 
signed O, and by this letter he held, except for a 
return to C (with a* "ingle use of O), fiom 433 
to 477. T 

® The Bank of England was then only 17 years 
old. It was founded in 1694, and grew out of a 
loan of ;^i,2oo,ooo for the public service, for 
which the lenders — so low was the public credit 
— were to have 8 per cent, interest, four thousand 
a-year for c.\pense of management, and a chart- 
er for 10 years, afterwards renewed from time 
to time, as the ‘ Governor and Company of the 
* Bank of England.* 


right Hand, and the Act of J oleration on the 
left. At the Lower end of the Hall was the Act 
of Settlement, 4 which was placed full in the Eye 
of the Virgin that sat upon the Throne. Both 
the Sides of the Hall were covered with such 
Acts of Parliament as had been made for the 
Establishment of Publick Funds. The Lady 
seemed to set an unspeakable Value upon these 
several Pieces of Furniture, insomuch that she 
often refreshed her Eye with them, and often 
.smiled with a Secret Pleasure, as she looked 
upon them ; hut at the same time showed a very 
particular Uneasiness, if she saw any thing ap- 
proaching that might hurt them, She appeared 
indeed infinitely timorou.s in all her Behaviour : 
And, whether it was from the Delicacy of her 
Constitution, or that she was troubled with the 
Vapours, .as I was afterwards told by one who 
I found was none of her Well-wishers, .she 
changed Colour, and startled at everything she 

^ Magna Charta Libertatum, the Great Charter 
of Libel ties obtained by the barons of King 
John, June j6, 1215, not only asserted rights of 
the subject against desyiotic power of the king, 
but included among them right of insurrection 
against loyal authority unlawfully exerted. 

^ 'J'he Act of Unformity, passed May 19, 1662, 
withheld promotion in the Church from all who 
had n<it icceived episcopal ordination, and re- 
quired of all clergy assent to the contents of the 
Player Rook on pain of being deprived of their 
spirilual proimkions. It forliade all changes in 
matters of belief otherwise than by the king in 
Paili.'nient. While it barred the unconstitutional 
exercise of a dispensing power by the king, and 
kept the .sett!emc*nt of its faitli out of the hands 
of the clergy and in those of the people, it was so 
contuved .nlso according to the temper of the 
I • -'ritv f’’..''.! it served as a test act for the Eng- 
!i .1 !l'‘ i: . and cast out of the Church, as 

.\ '■ ( i>.', tlio.se best members of its Puri- 

tan clergy, about two thousand in number, 
whose faith was sincere enough to m.ake them 
sacrifice their livings to their sense of truth. 

3 Tlie Act ol Toleration, with wliich Addison 
balances the Act of Unifoimity, was pas.sed in the 
fust year of William and Mary, and confirmed 
in the loth year of Queen Anne, the year in 
which this Essay was written. By it all persons 
dissenting from the Chinch of England, except 
Roman Catholics and persons denying the Trinity, 
were relieved from such acts against Noncon- 
formity as restrained their religious liberty and 
right of public worship, on condition that they 
took the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, 
subscribed a declaration against transubstan- 
tiation, and, if dissenting nunister.s, subscribed 
also to certain of the 'I'hirty-Nine Articles. 

♦ The Act of Settlement was that which, at the 
Revolution, excluded the Stuarts and .settled the 
succession to the throne of princes who have 
since governed England upon the principle thei'C 
laid down, not of divine right, but of an original 
contract between prince and people, the break- 
ing of which by the prince may lawfully entail 
forfeiture of the crown. 
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I heard. She was likewise (as I afterwards found) 
a greater Valetudiiuinnn than any I had ever 
met with, even in her own Sex, and subject to 
such Momentary Consumptions, that in the twink- 
ling of an Eye, she would fall away from the 
most florid Complexion; and tho most health- 
ful State of Body, and wither into a Skeleton. 
Her Recoveries were often as sudden as her 
Decays, insomuch that she would revive in a 
Moment out of a wasting Distemper, into a 
Habit of the highest Health and Vigour. 

I had very soon -an Opportunity of observing 
these quick Turns and Changes in her Constitu- 
tion. 'J’here sat at her P' let a Couple of Secret- 
aries, who received everj'^ Hour Letters from 
all Parts of the World, which the one or the 
other of them was ficrpstually reading to her; 

I and according to the News she heard, to which 
she was exceedingly attentive, she changed Colour, 
and discovered many Symptoms of Health or 
Sickness. 

Behind the 'J hroiie was a prodigious Heap of 
Bags of Mony, which w'crc piled upon one 
another so high that they touched the Ceiling. 

I The Floor on her right Hand, and on her left, 
w.as covered with vast Sums ol (iold that losc ii]> 
in Pyramids on either side of her: But this 1 did 
not so much wo^ndcr al, when 1 heard, upon 
F.nqiiiry, that she had the ‘■amc Virtue in her 
'rouch, which the Poets tell us a Lyduxn King w'as 
formerly possessed of, and tn.it she could convert 
whatrvci she pleased into that pre-eious Metal. 

After a little Dizziness, and confused Huiry of 
Thouglit, which a Man often meets with in a 
Dream, rnethoughts the Hall was .alarm’d, the 
Door-* flew open, and there entered half .a dozen 
of the most hideous Phantoms that 1 had over 
seen even in a Dicam) before that J’lme They 
came in two by two, though match’d in the most 
dissociable Manner, and mingled together in a 
kind of Dance. It would be tedious to describe 
their Habits and Persons, for which Reason 1 
shall only inform my Reader that the first Couple 
were 'I'yranny and Aiiarcfiv, the second w'cre 
Bigotry and Atheism, the third the Geimis of a Cmn- 
mon-VVealth, and a young Man of about twenty- 
two Years of Age,^ wlio.se N.uiie 1 could not learn. 
He had a .Swmrd in his rigfit Hand, wiiirb in the 
Dance he often blandished at the Act of .Settle- 
ment ; and a Citizen, wlio stood by me, wlii.spered 
in my Ear, that he .saw a Spuiige in his left Hand, 
The Dance of so many jarring Natmes put me in 
mind of the Sun, Moon, and Eaith, in the /ic- 
kearsal,^ that danced together for no other end 
but to eclipse one another. 

The Reader will ea.sily suppose, by what has 


^ James Stuart, son of James II., born June lo, 
i688, was then in the 23rd year of his age. 

“The Rehearsal was a w'itty burlesque upon 
the heroic dramas of Davenant, Drydcn, and 
others, written by George Vilhers, duke of Buck- 
ingham, the Ziniri of Dryden's ‘ Absalom and 
Achitophel, 'that life of pleasure and that soul of 
‘whim,’ who, after i.mii.i’g I’li-.n..,’: a fortune of 
.450,000 a year, die.', sai s I’ope, 'in the worst 
‘inn’s worst room.’ His written in 

1663-4, acted in 1671, In the last act 
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been before said, that the Lady on the Throne 
would have been almost frightened to Distraction, 
had she &een but any one of these Spectres ; what 
then must have been her Condition when she saw 
them all in a Body ? She fainted and dyed away 
at the Sight. 

Et neq : Jam color cst mlslo candore rtihori ; 

Nec Vigor, et Vires, et guat modu visa plncehani ; 
Ncc Corpus remanei . — Ov. Met. Lib, 3. 

There was as great a Change in the Hill of 
Mony Bags, and the Heaps of Mony, the former 
shrinking, and falling into so many empty Bags, 
that 1 now found not above a tenth part of them 
had been filled with Mony. 'I he re.st th.at took 
up the same Space, and made the same Figure as 
the Bags that were really filled wath Monv, had 
been blown up with Air, and called into my Mein- 
orj' the B.igs full of Wind, which Homer tells us 
his Hero received as a Present from /Eolus. Tlie 
great Heaps of Gold, on eitlier side the Throne, 
now appeared to be only Heaps of Paper, or little 
Piles of notched Sticks, bound u]) together in 
Bundles, like Bath-F.aggots. 

Whilst I was Lamenting this sudden Desolation 
that had been made before me, the whole Scene 
vanished : In the Room of th-’ f-icht'‘i' '■q.c'tro-, 
there now entered a second I '.1: ; 4 ■■! \p,..ir;ii i:' . 
very agreeably matched together, and made up of 
very amiable Ph.antoms 7 'he first Pair was 
Liberty, with Monardiy at her right Hand : The 
Second was Moderation leading in Religion ; and 
the third a Person whom I had never seen,* 
with the geniuc^of Great Britain. At their fir,st 
Entrance the Lad}'^ reviv'd, the Bags swc.ll’d to 
their former Bulk, the ril<‘-.f)f Faegots ,'md Heaps 
of Paper changed into ]*> r.iiii'd'. of Guineas:” 


the poet Bayes, who is showing and evplaining a 
Rehearsal of his play to .Smith and Johnson, in- 
troduces an Eclqise winch, as he explains, being 
nothing else but an inieiposition, &c. ‘Well, Sir, 
‘then what do I, but make the earth, sun, and 
‘ moon, come out upon the stage, and dance the 
‘ hey’ . . . ‘ Come, come out, eclipse, to the tune of 
^ 'Font Tyler. ’’ Enter Lana. 

Lima. Orbis, O Orbis ! 

C'ome to me, thou little rogue, Orbis. 

Enter the Eai'fh. 

Orb. Who calls Tcrra-firma pray ? 

Enter Sol, to the tunc of R obin I food, 

While they dance Bayes cries, mightily taken 
with his device, ‘Now the K.irlh's before the 
‘Moon ; notv the Moon’s before the Sun : there’s 
‘ the Eclipse again.’ 

* The elector of Hanover, who, in 1714, became 
King George I. 

“ In the year after the foundation of the Bank 
of Fn£rk'’nd. Mr. ('barlcs Montacic. — made in*i7oo 
Bii >■! .m.' ’ vGeii.-c I . J falifax, then (in 

!■ ^.5 t li.t.K oi i. „■ 1 xc’.ci, .Cl, — rcstoicd the 
silver currency to a just standard. 'J'he process 
of recoinage caused for a time scarcity of coin and 
stoppage of trade. The paper of the Bank of 
England fell to 20 per cent discount. Montague 
then collected and paid public debts from taxes 
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And for my own part I was so tranyjortcd with 
Joy, that I awaked, tho’ I must confess I would 
fain have fallen asleep again to have closed my 
Vision, if I could have done it. 


No. 4 J Monday, IMarch 5, 1711. 


■ Egn’gii Mortalem altique iilmti I — Hor. 


A n A'.rhi,'. v. 1 f:- '! .ipp. i’l VVoild, 

.< ..',. 1 ':. . i , think ui 
but his Perlorniances. With a good bliaie of this 
Vanity in iny Heart, 1 made it 1 business these j 
three Days to listen after my own Fame ; and, as 1 
1 have sometimes met with Circumstances which 
did not displease me, I have been encountered by 
others which gave me much Moitification It is 
incredible to think how empty I have m this 'rime 
observed some Pait of the Species to be, what 
mere Blanks they aic when theylirst come abroad 
in the Morning, how ntteily tiicy aie at a Stand, 
until they arc set a going by some Paiagraph »u a 
News-Paper; SutJi Peisons me very acceptable 
to a young Author, for they desire no mure |in 
anythingj but to be new,' to be agiccable. If I 
found C'oiinolation among such, 1 wais as much 
disquieted by ihe lueapacily of others. 'J'hesc 
ate Mortals who have a certain Curiosity without 
Powei of Reflection, and pet used my 1‘apers like 
Spectators ratlier than Readeis. But tlieic jv so 
little Pleasme in Enquiries that so neaily concern 
our selves (it being the worst Waj’ m the V/oild 
to Fame, to be too amxious about it), that upon 
the whole 1 resolv’d for the futuie to g<j on in lay 
oidinaiy Way, and witliout ttm much Fear or 
Hope about the Business of Reputation, to be 
very careful of the Design of my Actions, but very 
negligent of the Consequence-s of them. 

ft IS an endless and frivolous Pm suit to act by 
any other Rule than the Care of satisfyiug our 
own Minds in what we do. One would think a 
silent Man, who concerned himself with no one 


imposed for the purpose and invented pn 
to relieve the waul of curiency, the issue of J'X- 
chequei bills. Public ciedit revived, the Bank 
capital increased, tlie currency sufficed, and, says 
Eail Russell in his Essay on the Jvnglish Covein- 
incnt and Constitution, ‘fiom this tune loans were 
‘made of a vast increasing amount with great 
‘facility, and gcueially at a low interest, by vvhieli 
‘the nauon were enabled to resist their enemies. 
‘The Ficiich Avoncleied at the piodigious effnits 
‘ tliat were made by so small a power, and the 
‘abundance with which money wms poured into its 
‘treasury, , . Books wr;rc wiitteii, projects drawn 
‘up, edicts picparcd, whmhwere to give to Fiance 
‘ the same facilities as her rival ; every plan that 
‘fiscal ingenuity could strikeout, every calculation 
‘that laborious arithmetic could form, was pro- 
‘ posed, and tried, and found wanting; and for 
‘this snr.ple reason, that in a'l their piojects drawn 
‘up in imiL.ti.on of Engiji.v,, one mile element was 
‘oiMitied, J.cc cw:isi.u.uoii.’ That is 

what Addison means by his allegory. 


breathing, should be very liable to Misinter- 
pretations and yet 1 remember I was once 
taken up for a Jesuit, for no other reason but my 
profound 'Taciturnity. It is from this Mnsforlune, 
that to be out of Haim’s Way, J have ever since 
affected Ciowds. He who come.s into Assemblies 
only to gratify his tairiosity , and not to nuke a 
Figure, enjoys the Pleasures of Retirement in a 
nioie exquisite Degree, tliau he possibly could in 
his Closet, the Lover, the Ambitious, and the 
Misei, are followed thither by a w'orsc Crowd 
than any they can witlidiaw Imm. To be ex- 
empt fiom the I'a.ssions with vhich others are 
tormented, is the only pleasing Solitude. I can 
very-^ justly say with the aiiticnt Sage, lam never 
/ei>s alone than when alone. As 1 am iiisignifi- 
pnt to ilie Company in publick Places, and as it 
is visible 1 do nut Come tbither as most do, to 
.shew my self; I gratify the Vanuy^ of all who pre- 
tend to make an Appearance, and often have as 
kind Looks from vvell-diesseJ Ceutlemen and 
lurhes, as a Poet would bestow upon one of his 
Audience. 'J'here are so many (Ratifications at- 
tend tliis pubhek sort of Obscurity, that some 
luile Distastes 1 daily receive have lost their 
Anguish : and 1 [did the otliei day,^J without the 
least 1 )ispleasui e overhear one say of me, That 
stramic T'eHonu, and another an.^wer, 1 hai>e 
knoion the Ju lino's Face for the.se Foeloe Years, 
and so mml yon : but I beliez>e you are the Jirst 
ever asked 7oho he 7oas. 'I'heie are, 1 must con- 
fess, many'’ to whom iny^ Pei son is as well known 
as tliat of their nearest Relations, who give them- 
selves no iarthci TtouLle :ihoul calling me by my 
Name or (Quality, but .speak of mu very currently 
b\' Ml 'iohnt-d'ye-i all-h/m . 

'Lo nuke up for these trivial Disadvantagc.s, I 
have the high Satisfactioa of beholding all Nature 
with an unpicjucnced Eye ; and having nothingto 
do with Men’s Passions or Intere.sts, I can with 
the greater Sagacity consider their 'Palcnts, 
Manner.s, F.iilings, and Ments. 

It is icmarkable, that those who want any one 
Sense, possess the others with gi eater Force and 
Vivacity. Thus my Want of, or ,i‘.l : *■ Rcsi,>n..- 
tion of Speech, gives me all the \ l’..i:'r -.e- vif a 
dinnh Man. 1 have, inelluiiks, a more than ordin- 
aiy Pcnctiatioii 111 Seeing, and fl, liter myself 
that 1 have looked into ibe Hrghe.st and Imwcst 
of Mankind, and make shrewd (juesscs, without 
being admitted to their Convoisation, at the in- 
most 'L'lioughis and RellocUons of all whom I 
behold. It is from hence tiiat good or ill Foitunc 
h.is iivi manner of Foue towaids allecting my 
Judgment. 1 see Men llom-i'-limg in Courts, aud 
laiiguisliiiig m Ja\l , \. it'.v). i Ijen g pr. ■jcd'ced 
from their Circumstances to their j ,.i ur L).s- 
advaiitage ; hut from their iiiwurd Manner of 
bcanng their ('on ht..-:., vifttu pity the Prosper- 
ous and admire the 1. ii' iipi'J • 

Tliuse who converse with the Dumb, know 
from the Turn of their Eyes and the (Changes of 
then Counten::ncc their Sentiment.s of the Objects 
before them. 1 have indulged my Silence to such 
an Extravagance, that the few who are intimate 
with me, answer my Smiles with concurrent Sen- 


* [can] 
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tcnccs, and argue to the very Point I shak’d my 
Head at without my speaking. Wiu.. Honey- 
comb was very entertaining the other Night at a 
Play to a Gentleman who sat on his right Hand, 
while I was at his Left. 'J'he Gentleman believed 
Will, was talking to himself, when upon my 
looking with groat Approbation at a [young 
rhing^^l in a Box befoie iii, he said, ‘1 am quite 
‘ p. .!.! !■' Op’^ion • ‘^hc ‘ P’, I vMl allow, a very 
‘pleasing i, ni sl Simplicity m 
‘her Countenance is rather childish than innocent.’ 
When I observed her a second time, he said, ‘I 
‘grant her Dress is very becoming, but peihaps 
‘the Merit of Choice is owmg to her Mother, for 
‘though, coniimierl he, I rtllow a Beauty to be as 
‘ much to he commended t^ir the Elegance of her 
‘ Dress, as a Wit for that (<f Ins Language ; yet if 
‘she has stolen the C(;lour oi her Kilibands from 
‘another, or had Advice about her Trimmings, I 
‘shall not allow her tliePiaise of Dress, any moie 
‘than 1 would call a Plag'iary -an Author.’ When 
I threw my Eye towards the next Woman to her, 
W^Lh. spoke what 1 looked, [.according to his 
r^ni.''n*s’ imT.":!'. i‘! i.' ' in {he following hlanner. 

’ Ml !i i’.:, y ->i V\ ■ .. larc, that charming Virgin. 
‘Behold theTieautv of her Person chastised by the 
‘Innocence* vf !v i T'. '’ty, (iood- 

‘ Nature, au l .\i: i"' I . ■ «. “ G .. that play 

‘in her Countenance : she knows shots handsome, 
*but sihe^ knows she is good Conscious Beauty 
‘adorned vuth conscious Virtue ' What a Spirit is 
‘there in those Eyes ' What a Bloom in that Pei- 
Lson ' How is the whole Woman exjiressed in her 
‘Appearance ! Her Air lias the Beauty of Motion, 
‘ami her Look the Force of Language ’ 

It was Prudence to turn away my Eyes ftoin 
this Object, and therefore I turned them to the 
thoughtless Creatures who make up the Lump of 
that Sex, and move a knowing Eye no more than 
the Portraitures of in>^ign!fi(.nnt l’e.>plc hyonlin- 
ary Painters, which aie but Puinic-. of Pictures. 

Thus the working of my own Mind, is the 
general Entertainment of niy lafe ; I never enter 
into the Commerce of Disrour.se wdth any but my 
particular F riends, and not in Pubhek even with 
them. Such an Habit has perhaps raised in me 
uncommon RcHection.s ; but this Kflect 1 cannot 
coininunicate but by myWntings. Asiny Pleasures 
are almost wholly confined to those of the Sight, 
I take it for a peculiar H ii'ip t T b.avc al- 
ways had an eiLsy and ' \ to the 

fair Sex. If I never praised or flatteied, I never 
belyed or contradicted them. As these compose 
half the World, and are by the just Complaisance 
and Gallantry of our Nation the more poweiful 
Part of our People, I .shall dedicate a consider able 
Share of these my Speculations to their Scivice, 
and shall lead the young thioughall the becoming 
Duties of Vir.^.int-'-. and Widowhood 

When it is a I be . n. my Works, 1 shall 

endeavour at a Mile and Air suitable to their 
Understanding. When I say this, I must be un- 
derstood to mean, that I shall not low^cr but ex.ilt 
the Subjects 1 treat upon. Discourse for their 
Enteriainincut, is not to be debased but refined. 
I A Man may appear learned without talking Sen- 


tences ; as in his ordinary Gesture he discovers 
he can dance, tho’ he docs not cut Capers. In a 
Word, I shall take it for the greatest (Bory of my 
Work, if among reasonable Women this PapfT 
may furnish Tca-Tahle Talk. In order to it, I shall 
treat on Matters which relate to Females as they 
are concern’d to approach or fly from the other 
Sex, or as they are tyed to them by Blood, 
Interest, or Affection. Upon this Occasion 1 
think It but reasonable to declare, tliat whatever 
Skill I may have in Speculation, I shall never be- 
tray what the Eyes of louvers say to each other 
m my Presence. At tlie same Time 1 shall not 
think my self obliged by this Promise, to conceal 
any false Piotcstations which I observe made by 
Glances in publick Assemblies ; but endeavour to 
make both Sexes appear in their Conduct what 
they aie in their Hearts. By tliis Means Love, 
during the 'Lime of my Ispeculations, shall be ear- 
ned on with the same Sincerity as any other 
Affair of less Consideration. As this is the great- 
est Concern, Men .shall bf: from henceforth liable 
to the greatest Reproach for Misbehaviom in it. 
Falsehood in Love shall lieicafter bear a blacker 
Aspect than Infidelity in I'l’ieuclship or Villany in 
Business. For this great and good End, all 
Breaches against that noble Passion, the Cement 
of Society, shall be severely evammed. P>ut this 
and all other Matters loosely hinted at now .ind 
ill my former I’apers, ‘.hall have their pinper 
Place in my following ].)iscourses • The present 
wanting is only to admonish the Woild, that they 
shall not find me an idle but a very busy Spec- 
tator. 


No. 5 ] Tuesday. March 6 , 1711. [^Jddisou. 
S/>C('iatttju ad}nissi rtstun teneatis ? — Hor. 


A n Opjera maybe allowed to be extravagantly 
lavish in its Decorations, as its only 
Design Is to gratify the Senses, and keep up an 
indolent Attention in the Audience. Common 
Sense however lecpurcs that there should be no- 
thing m the .Scenes and Machines whicli may 
appear Childish and Absurd. How would the 
Wits of King f Act;' A'.r'v tunc have laughed to have 
seen Ntcoii/u exposed lo a 'J'empicst m Robes of 
Phmm, and sailing in an open Boat upon a .Sea of 
Paste-lfuard ? What a Field of Raillery would 
’ i ' ! ■ ■■ i ' :v been entertain’d 

" ■ I ■'« |i > ■ Wild-liic, enchanted 

t 1 V : .»\ . ‘ .V Marcs, and real 

Cascades m artificial l^aud-skips ‘f A little Skill 
in Criticism wmulcl infoim us that Shadows and 
Realities ought not to be mix'd together m the 
same Piece; and that Scenes, which aie designed 
as the Representations of Nature, should be filRcl 
wnth Resemblance.s, and not with the I’lungs 
themselves. If one would lepresent a wide 
Champam Country filled with Herds and Flocks, 
it wmuld be ridiculous to draw the Country only 
upon the Scenes, and to crowd several Paris of the 
Stage with Sheep and Oxen. This is joining to- 
gether Inconsistencies, and making the Decora- 
tion partly Real, and partly Imaginary. 1 would 


[blooming Beauty] 
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recommend what I have here said, to the Direct- 
ors, as well as to the Admirers, of on Modern 
Opera. 

As I was walking fin] the Streets about a Fort- 
night ago, 1 saw an ordinary Fellow carrying a 
Cage full of little Birds upon his Shoulder ; and 
as I was wondering with my self what Use he 
would put them to, he was met ver^'^ luckily by an 
Acquaintance, who had the same Curiosity. Up- 
on his asking him what he had upon his Shoulder, 
he told him, that he had been buying Sparrows 
for the Opera. Sparrows for the Opera, says his 
Friend, licking his lips, what arc they to be 
roasted? No, no, says the other, they are to 
enter towards the end of the first Act, and to fly 
about the Stage. 

This strange Dialogue awakened mv Curiosity 
so far that 1 immediately bought the Opera, by 
which means I perceived the Sparrows were t(» act 
the pait of Singing Birds in a delightful Orove : 
though, upon a nearer Enquiry I found the Spar- 
rows put the .same Trick upon the Audience, that 
Sir Maftin Mar^all^ practised upon his Mis- 
tress ; for, though they iicw in Sight, the Musick 
proceeded from a Consort of Flagellets .and Bird- 
calls which was planted behind the Scenes. At 
the same time I made this Discovery, I found by 
the Discourse of the Actois, that there were great 
Designs on foot for the Improvement of tlie 
Opera that it had been proposed to break down 
.a part of the Wall, and to surprize the Audience 
with a Party of an hundred Horse, and that there 
was actually a Project of bringing the New iCiWr 
into the House, to be employed m Jette.uis and 
Water-works. T!' P' •' . 1... .i-.h 

is post-poiicd ’till i.u, ''!!.! 11 , v . • 

thought the Coolness that proceeds from Foun- 
tains and Cascades will be more acceptable and 
refreshing to People of Quality. In the_ moan 
time, to Stul out a more agreeable Entertainment 
for the Winter-Season, the Opera of Rwaldo^ is 


^ Drvden’s play of Sir Marthi Mur ciU w.as 
produced in i666. It was enteicd at St.itioncrs’ 
Hall as by the duke of Newcastle, but Dryden 
finished it. In Act 5 the foolish Sir Martin ap- 
pears at a v/indow with a lute, as if playing .and 
singing to Millicent, his mistress, while his man 
Warner plays .and sings. Absoibed in looking at 
the lady, Sir Martin foolishly goes 011 opening and 
.shutting his mouth and fumbling on the lute after 
the man’s song, acersion of Voiiure’s JJ Amour 
sous sa Loi, is done. To w'hich Millicent .s.nys, ‘A 
‘ pretty-humoured song — but stay, methmks he 
‘plays and sings still, and yet we cannot hear 
‘mm — Play louder, Sir Martin, that wc may have 
‘ the Fruits on t.’ 

Handel had been met in Hanover by English 
noblemen who invited him to England, and their 
invitation was accepted by perinis.sion of the 
elector, afterwards George I., to whom he was 
then Chapel-master. Immediately upon Handel’s 
arrival in England, in 1710, Aaron Hill, who was 
directing the Hayinarkct Theatre, bespoke of him 
an opera, the subject being of HiH’e, own devising 
and sketching, on the story of Rinaldo and Ar- 
miUa in Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. G. Rossi 
wrote the Italian words. Rinaldo, brought out in 


filled with Thund'*’ ppd 1 ichtp:'''g. I’himinations, 
arid Fireworks ; vn.i .1 lie .\ii(iier.ce m.ii look iqn-ii 
without catching Cold, and mdei'd wuhoi.i much 
Danger of being burnt ; for there are several 
Engines filled with Water, and ready to play at a 
Minute’s Warning, in case any such Accident 
should happen. However, as 1 have a veiy great 
Friendship for the Owner of this Theater, I hope 
that he has been wise enough to insure his House 
before he would let this Opera be acted in it. j 
It is no wonder, that those .Scenes should be 
very surprizing, which wcie contrived by two 
Poets of different Nations, and raised by two 
Magicians of different Se.xes. Armida (as we 
arc told m the Argument) was an Amazonian 
Enchantress, and poor Seignior Cassani (as we 
learn from the Persons represented) a Christian 
Conjuror {Mago Citrtsiiano). I mu.st confess I 
am very much pii/zled to find how an Amazon 
should be vcr.s<*d m the Bl.ack Ait, or how a 
[good] Christian [for such is the part of the ma- 
gicianj should deal with the Devil. 

'i'o consider the Poets after the Conjurers, I 
shall give you a Taste of the Italian, from the 
first Lines of his Preface. Eccoti, hcnigi.o Lettore, : 
un J\i?'to di poche Sere, che se hen nato di Notie, 
non ^ pcri) ahorio di Tencbrc, si jpni^ conos- 
cere P'lgiio d' Apollo con qualche Raggto di Par- 
nasso. Behold, gerPfc Reader, the Birth of o 
few Kvemngc, wntch, tho it be ihe Ofspring of 
the Night, is not the Abortive of Darkness, blit 
will make it self known to be the Son of Apollo, 
with a (crtain AVy/ <2/' Parnassus. He afterwards 
proceeds to call Mmhcer Hendeip the Orpheus of 
our Ai?-^, and t'^arcnint in thesaine Sublimity 
of S: . , il .1; : c t .>1..,. ... .1 this Opera in a Fort- 
night. .Such arc the Wits, to whose Tastes we so 
ambitiously conform our selves. The 'J'ruth of it 
is, the finest Writers among the Modern Italians 
express themselves m such a florid form of Words, 

! and such tediou.s Circumlocutions, us are used by 
none but Pedants in our own Country ; and at the 
same time, fill their Wntmgs with such poor 
Iiiiagip itions .and Conceits, as our Youths are 
.i-.il, lined oi, before they liavc been 7'wo Years at 
the University. .Some may be apt to think that 
it IS the difference of Genius which produces this 
diftcrence in the Works of the two Nations, but 


1711, on the 24th of February, had a run of fifteen 
nights, and is accounted one of the best of the 35 
operas composed by Handel for the English stage. 
Iwo airs m it, Cara sposa and Lasiia ch'io 
pianga (the latter still admired as one of the 
purest expressions of his gcniu.s’/, made a great 
impression. In the same .sea.son the Hayinarkct 
produced ‘ Hamlet ’ as an opera by Gasparini, 
called Ambleto, witli an overture that had four 
I movements ending in a jig. But as was Gaspa- 
I rini so was Handel in the cars of Addison and 
.Steele. 'I’hey recognized in music only the 
sensual pleasure that it gave, and the words set 
to music for the opera, whatever the composer, 
were then, as they have since been, almost with- 
out exception, insults to the intellect, 

^ Addison’s spelling, which is as good as ours, 
represents what was the true and then usual pro- 
nunciation of the name of Haendel. 
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to show there is nothing in this, if we look into 
the Writings of the old lialutfts, such as Ctcero 
and Virgil, we shall find that the Engluh Writers, 
in their way of thinking and expressing them- 
selves, resemble those Authors much more than 
the modern Italians pretend to do. • And as for 
the Poet himself from whom the Dreams of this 
Opera are taken, T must entirely agree with Mon- 
sieur that one Verse in Virgil is worth 
all the Cliucant or Tinsel of Tasso. 

But to return to the Spat rows ; there have been 
so many Flights of i.hem let loose in this Oper.i, 
that it is feared the House will never get rid of 
them : and that in other Plays, tliey may make 
their Entrance in very wrong and :mp- 
Scenes, so as to be seen dying in .i I .■ I'l.-’.- 

Chamber, or perching up m a King’s 'J'hrone ; 
besides the Inconvenience's which the Heads of 
the Audience may sometimes suffer from them. 

1 am credibly mformed, tiiat there was once a 
Design of casting into an Opera the Story of 
Whittuigtoit and his Cat, and that in order to it, 
there had been got together a great Quantity of 
Mice; but Mr. A’/r/z, the I'roprictor of the Play- 
House, very prudently considered that it would 
be impossible fur the Cat to kill them all, and 
that consequently the Pnru es of his Stage might 
be as much infested with Mice, as the Prince of 
the Island was before the Cat’s ariival upon it ; 
for which Reason be would not peniiit it to be 
Acted m lus House. And nideed 1 cannot blame 
him ; for, as he said very well up ui th.it ()i (M•^lon, 

I do not heai that any of the J‘ei toi im. r-. in oui 
Opera, pretend to equal the famous Pied Piper, 
who made all the Mice of a great 7 'own in O'rr- 
many^ follow his Musick, and by that means ( 
cleared the J^lacc of those little Noxious Anim.ils. | 

Before I dismiss this Paper, 1 must inform iny 
Reader, that I hear there is a 'J'reaty on Foot 
With l.ondon and (who will be apptiinted 

Gardcnei.s of the Play-House,) to furnish the 
Opera of Rinaldo and Artnida with an Orange- 
Grove . and tliat the iic.\t time it is Acted, the 
Singing Birds will be Personated by 'J'om-'rits : 
The undertakers being resolved to spare neitlier 
Pains nor Mony, for the Gratification of the Audi- 
ence. C. 


* The Pled Pipei of Hamelm (i.e. llamclnk 

Hameli?i town 's in Brunswick, 

By famous Ha^iovcr city ; 

The 7 -iver IVeser, deefi and wide, 

IVas/tes its wall on the ioutheiyi side. 

The old story has been annexed to English 
literature by the genius of Robeit Browning, 

^ Evelyn, in the preface to his translation of 
Quintinyc’.s Complete Gardener says that 

the nursery of Messrs. London and Wi.se far sur- 
passed all the othei-s in England put together. It 
exceeded loo acres m evtenf. George London 
was chief gardener first to William and Mary, 
then to Queen Anne. London and Wise’s nursery 
belonged at tlii.s time to a gardener named Swin- 
hoe, but kept the name in which it had become 
famous. 

I 
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No. 6.] Wednesday, March 7, 1711, [Steele^ 


Credehant hoc grande Nef res, ei Morte liatidittn. 
Si fuvenis Vetnlo non aisurrexe?‘at . — ^Juv. 


I KNOW no Evil under the Sun so great as the 
Abuse of the Understanding, and yet there 
is no one Vice more common. It has diffus’d 
Itself through both Sexes, .md all Qualities of 
Mankind ; and there is hardly that Person to be 
found, who is not move concerned for the Reput- 
ation of Wit and Sense, than Honesty and Virtue. 
But this unh.ippy Affcctvition of being Wise rather 
th.an Ploiiest, Witty than Good-nalnr’d, is the 
Source of most of the ill Habits of Life. Such 
false Impressions are owing to the abandon’d 
Writings of Men of Wit, and the awkward Imita- 
tion of the lest of Mankind. 

For this Reason, Sir Roc;hk’ was saying last 
Night, that he was of Opinion that none but Men 
of fine Parts deserve to he hanged. The Reflec- 
tions of such Men are .so delicate upon all Occur- 
rences which they aic concern’d in, that they 
should be e.\ pos’d to more than ordinary Infamy 
and Punishment, for offending against such quick 
Admonitions as their own Souls give them, and 
blunting the fine Edge of their Minds in such a 
Manner, that they aie no moie shock’d at Vice 
and Folly, than Men of .slower Capacities. There 
is no gi cater Monster m Being, than a very ill 
Man of great Parts: He lives like a Manilla 
Palsy, with one Side of him dead. While per- 
hajis he enjoys the Satisfaction of Luxury, of 
Wealth, of Ambiliou, he has lost the Taste of 
Good-will, of Friendship, of Innocence Scare- 
cro"iO, the Beggar m Lincoln' s-Iuu- Fields, who 
disal'Iccl liiniseff m his Right- Leg, and a.sks Alms 
all Day to get himself a warm Supper and a Trull 
at Night, IS not half so despicaldc a Wretch as 
such a Man of Sense, ’('he Beggar has no Relish 
above Sensations; he finds Rest more agreeable 
than Motion, and w'liile he has a warm Fire and 
his Doxy, nevet reflects that lie deserves to be 
whipped. Every Man who terminates his Satisfac- 
tion .uid F.nj )\ mciit-, \\ ithin the .Supply of lii.s own 
Necessity .,1:0 l^^^‘•:oIls, is, says Sir Roger, in 
my Isye as poor a Rogue as Scarecrow. But, 
continued he, for the loss of publick and private 
Virtue we are beholden to your Men of Parts 
forsooth , it is with them no matter what is done, 
so it IS done with an Air. But to me who am so 
whimsical in a corrupt Age as to act according to 
Nature and Reason, a selfish Man in the most 
shining Circumstance and Equipage, appears in 
the same Condition with the Fellow above-men- 
tioned, but more contemptible in Proportion to 
what more he robs the Publick of and enjoys 
, above him. I lay it down therefore for a Rule, 

I Th.at the whole Man is to move together ; thaC | 
every Action of any Importance i.s to have a j 
Prospect of publick (kood ; and that the general j 
Tendency of our mdififerent .Actions ought to be 
agreeable to the Dictates of Reason, of Religion, 
of good Breeding ; without this, a Man, as I 
have before hinteu, is hopping instead of walking, 
he is not in his entire and proper Motion. 
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While the honest Knight was thus bewildering 
himself in good Starts, 1 look’d intcntively xn^on 
him, which made him 1 thought collect his Mind 
a little. What I aim at, says he, is, to represent. 
That I am of Opinion, to polish our Understand- 
ings and neglect our Manners is of all things the 
most inexcusable. ^Reason should govern Passion, 
but instead of that, you see, it is often subservient 
to it ; and, as unaccountable as one would think 
it, a wise Man is not always a good Man. This 
Degeneracy is not only tlie Guilt of particular 
Persons, but also at some times of a whole People ; 
and peihaps it may appear upon E.xamination; 
that the most polite Ages are the Ic.ist virtuous. 
This may be attributed to the Fidly of admitting 
Wit and hearniug as Merit in themselves, with- 
out consideriug tlie Application of them. By this 
Means it becomes a Rule not so much to regard 
what we do, as how we do it. But this false 
Beauty will not pass upon Men of honest Minds 
and true Taste. Sir J\ ic/ui?'d Bltukmorc say.s, 
with as much good Sense as Virtue, It is a 
Dishonotir and Shame to employ excel- 
lent Paculties and abundance ofWiI, to 'humour 
and pi asc Men in their I 'ices and Follies. The 
great Enemy of Mankind, notivlUu^ianding his 
IFii and Angelick Faculties, a, the most odious 
Being in the whole Creation. He goes on soon 
after to say very generously, I'hat he undertook 
the writing of his Poem to reuiie the Muses out 
of the Hands of Rai>ii,hers, to rcHore them to 
their i’lueet and chaUe M ausiou'i, and to engage 
them in an Employment iuitable to their Dig- 
nity d 'Phis ceitamly ought to be the Purpose ol 
every man who appears in Pubhek ; and whoever 
doe.s not proceed upon that Foundation, injures 
Ills Country a.s fa.st as he succeeds in his Studies. 
When Modesty ceases to be the chief Ornament 
of one Sex, and Integrity of the other, Society is 
upon a wrong Basis, and we shall be ever after 
without Rules to guide our Judgment in what is 
really becoming and ornamental. Nature and 
Reason direct one thing, Passion and Humour 
another : I'o follow the I>ictatesof the two latter, 
is going into a Road that is both endless and in- 
tricate ; when we pursue the other, our Passage 
is delightlul, and what we aim at easily attain- 
able. 

I do not doubt but England is at present as 
polite a Nation us any m the World ; but any Man 
' who thinks can easily see, that the Affectation of 

' Richard Blackmore, born about 1650, d. 
1720, had been knighted in 10177, when he was 
made physician in ordinary to King William. Kc 
was a thorough Whig, eais.'- \'y .nr. 1 

given to the production of i. ■ j 'Ci. ■ b 

shared his principles and honoured his .sincerity. 
When this e.ssay was written, Blackmore was 
finishing his best poem, the Creation, in seven 
Books, designed to prove from nature the exist- 
ence of a God. It had a long and earnest pre- 
face of expostulation with the atheism and mock- 
ing spirit that were the legacy to his time of the 
Court of the Restoration. Ihc citations m the 
text expre.ss the purport of what Blackmore had 
written in his then unpublished but expected work, 
but do not quote from it literally. 


being gay and in fashion has very near eaten up 
our good Sense and our Religion. Is there any- 
thing so just, as that Mode and Gallantry should 
be built upon exerting ourselves in what is proper 
and agreeable to the Institutions of Justice and 
Piety among us ? And yet is there anything mor«! 
common, than that we run in perfect Contradiction 
to them? All which is supported by no other 
Pretension, than that it is done with what we call 
a good Grace. 

Nothing ought to be held laudable or becomiiig, 
but what Nature it .self should prompt u.s to thlim 
so. Respect to all kind of Supenoiirs is founded 
metbinks upon Instinct ; and yet what is so 
ridiculous as Age? 1 make this abiupt Tran- 
sition to the Mention of this Vice more than any 
other, in Older to introduce a little Story, which I 
think a pretty Instance that the most polite Age 
IS in danger of being the most vicious. 

‘ It happen’d a.t^ I thens, during a publick Repie- 
‘ sentation of some i’lay e.\hihited in honour of 
‘ the Common-wealth that an old Cientleman 
‘ came too late for a Place suitable to his Age and 
‘ Quality. Many of the young Gentlemen who 
‘ohsoivod the Difficulty and Confusion he was in, 

‘ made Signs to him that they would accommodate ' 
‘ him if he came where they sate : The good Man 
‘ bustled through the Crowd accordingly , but 
‘ when he cam-- to the Seats to which he was in- 
‘ vited, the Jest w'as to sit close, and expose him, 

‘ as he stood out of Countenance, to the wliole 
‘ Audience. The Pi'ila 1 . wciii lou.nl ..11 the Athe- 
‘ man Bcnche.s. but on I’n i-ie anions tlicre 
‘ were also particular Pl.iccs assigned for Foreign- 
‘ ers ; When the good Man skulked towards the 
‘Boxes appointed for the Lacedemonians^ th.at 
‘ honest People, more virtuous than polite, rose 
‘ up all to a Man, and with the greatest Respect 
‘ received him among them The Athenians 
‘ being suddenly touched with a Sense of the 
‘ Spartan Virtue, and their ov n [ ii'g ‘r.ern''y. gave 
‘a Thunder of Applau.se; a:'o lisa o:d il.iii 
‘ cry’d out, The Athenians understand what is 
‘good, but the Lacedemonians practise it.' 


No. 7.] Thursday, March 8, 1711. ^Addison. 

Somnia, ierrores magicos, mHacula, Sagas, 
Noctnrnos lemiires, porientngue Thcssala rides t 

Hor. 

G oing Yesterday to Dine with an old Ac- 
quaintance, I had the Misfortune to find 
his whole Family very much dejected. Upon 
asking him the Occasion ol it, he told me that his 
Wife had dreamt a strange Dream the Night be- 
fore, which they were afraid portended some 
Misfortune to themselves or to their Children. 
At her coming into the Room, I observed a settled 
Melancholy in her Countenance, which I should 
have been troubled for, had I not heard from 
whence it proceeded. We were no sooner sat 
down, but, after having looked upon me a little 
while, My dear, says she, turning to her husbhnd| 
you may now see the Strang^ that was m the 
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Cmdle Idst Nisdit Soon after this, as they be- 
gan to talk of Family Affairs, a little lioy at the 
lower end of the Table told her, that he was to go 
into Join-hand on Thtirsdav : Thursday, says 
she, Child, if it ^lt\isc Cod, you shall not hog- 
gin upon Chmlennas-day ; t'il your' W'riting- 
Master that Friday null he won tmongh. I was 
reOecting with inysc*iff)n the' 'ilnoss of her Fancy, 
and wondering that any body would establish 
it as a Rule to lose a Day m every Week. In 
the midst of these my Musmgs she desired me 
to reach her a little Salt iii-on the Point of my 
Knife, wlnc'h I diet in sutji a Trepidation and 
hurry of Obedience, that 1 let it drop by the way , 
at which she immediately sl.irtlcd, and said it tell 
towards her. Upon this I looked very blank: 
and, observing the Concern of the whole Tabic, 
began to considei my self, 'vith some Confusion, 
as a Person tiiat li.id b.-ougln a Disaster upon the 
Family. 'I'Jie i.ady howevt r recovering her self, 
after a little spai.e, said to her Husliand with a 
Sigh, A/y Dear, Mifortum c never come Single. 
JVJy Friend, 1 found, acted but an under Pait at 
hifi Tabic, and being n Mnn of moie Oood-nature 
than Under standing, thinks hiiuself obhgcil to fall 
in with all the Passions and Huinomsof his \'oke- 
fcllow : Do not you >c,iteo*Per, Child, savs she, 
that the Pidgeondlouw foil the 7>('ry el/h-rnoon 
that o'tr tarelcKS iCench spilt the Salt upon tlu 
Table 'I Pen, .s.iys he, my Dear, and the next 
Poi<t hi ought ns an Account of the Battel oj 
Alinan/4. ^ 'Phe Keacler may gness at the liguie 
I made, after havrng done all this Mischief 1 
dispatched mv Dinner as soon as 1 could, with 
uiy usu.d Taciturnity; wlien, to my ulRyCoufu 
sion, the Lady seeing me fipntting J my Kniteand 
P’ork, and laying thciri a<'ioss one another ujion 
my Plate, desired me that I would humour her so 
far as to take them oi I ■ i' F*.. i • 

them side by side. W \ '\ .• 

1 had commuted I did not know, bin I suppose 
there was some traditionary tMipetstition m it. 
and therefore, in ohcdience to the Lady of the 
House, 1 disposed of my Knife and Foil: lu two 

t mrallcl Lines, whicii is tlu* hguie 1 shall alw.iys 
ay them in for the future, though I do not know 
any Reason for it. 

Jt is not difficult for a Man to sec th.it a Per- 
son Jias conceived an Av< ision to him For my 
own part, 1 quirkl'/ found, by the Jmdy’s Looks, 
that she regarded me as a very odd kind of 
P'cllow, with an unfoitunatc Asiiect : For wliich 
Reason I took my leave iininediatcly after 
Dinner, and withdiew to my own Lodgings 
Upon my Return home, I fell into a jirofoiind 
Contemplation on the Fvils that atteml these 
superstitious Follies of Mankind , how they sub- 
ject us to imaginary AfTlictions, and additional 
Sorrows, that do nr)t propeily come within our 

^ Fought Apiil 25 {(d.S. 14), 1707, between the 
English, under Lord Galway, a Frenchman, with 
Portuguese, Dutch, and .Spanish allies, and a su- 
perior force of French and Sp-mi.iuls, under an 
Englishman, the Duke of Pjcrwick, natural son of 
James n. Deserted by many of the foreign 
' Iroops. the English were defeated, 
j ' * [cleaning] 


Lot. As if the natural Calamities of Life were 
not sufficient for it, we turn the most indifferent 
Circumstances into Misfortunes, and suffer as 
much from trifling Accidents, as from real Evils. 
I have known the shooting of a Star spoil a 
Night’.s Rest ; and have seen a Man in Love 
grow pale and lose his Appetite, upon the pluck- 
ing of ,a Merry- thought. A .Screech-Owl at 
Midnight has alarmed a Family, more than a 
Hand of Robbers; nay, the Voice of a Ci'icket 
hath stiiick more Terrour, than the Roaring of a 
Lion. There is nothing so inconsiderable [which 
may not appear dreadful to an Imagination that 
IS filled with Omens and Prognosticks. A 
Rusty Nad, or a Crooked Pin, shoot up into 
Piodigics. 

I remember I was once in a mixt Assembly, 
that was full of Noise and Mirth, when on a 
sudden an old Woman unluckily ohscrvcfl there 
were thirteen of us in Company. This Remark 
struck a p.aniiick Terror into several Iwho'd were 
present, insomuch that one or two of the Ladies 
were going to leave the Room ; but a Friend of 
mine, taking notice tliaf r)ne of our female Com- 
pnniuns was big with Child, affirm’d there were 
fnurlc^ai in the Room, and th.it. instead of por- 
tending one of the Coiupiiiy should die, it plainly 
foietol I 011c of them should be born. Had not 
my Fiiend found this Expedient to break the 
Omen, 1 ipicstion not bin half the Women m the 
Company would iiave fallen sick that very 
Night. 

An old Maid, th.it is troubled with the Vapours, 
produces infinite Disturliances of this kind 
.unong her Fi lends and Neighbours. 1 know a 
Malden Anni, of a grc.it Family, who is one of 
these Antupiaicd SyhiC, that forebodes and 
prophesies from one cud of the Year to the other. 
She IS always seeing \pn u ■ii-m'., and hearing 
Dcath-Wab lies ; and v - the oih.T Day almost 
frighted out of her WiLs by the great House- 
Doe, tliat howled 111 the Stable at a tune when 
she lay ill of the Tooth-ach. Such an extrava- 
g.ant (.list of M md engages Multitudes of People, 
not 'Jiily in im])ertinent I'eirotb, but in super- 
numerary Duties of Life, and arises from that 
Fe.ir and Ignorance which are n.ituial to the 
.Soul of Man. The Hounur with which we 
entertain the Thoughts of Death 'or indeed of 
any future Evil), and the Uneeitainty of its 
Approach, fill a melancholy Mind with innmner- 
ahlc Ajiiirehensions and Suspicions, and con- 
seipicntly dispose it to tlie ( 'ibscrvation of such 
groundless Prodigies and Predictions. For as 
U is the chief Concern of Wise-Men, to retrench 
the Evils of Life by the Reasonings of Philo- 
sophy : it is the Employment of Fools, to multi- 
ply them by the Sentiments of Superstition. 

P'or my own part, 1 should be very much 
troubled were 1 endowmd with this Divining 
Quality, though it should inform me truly <jf 
every thing that can befall me J would not anti- 
cipate the Relish of any H.apn;; '' - r 'f feel the 
Weight of any Misery, i " p e ii .1 ’• .«■ y arrives. 

1 know but one way of fortifyin,^ iny Soul 
against these gloomy Presages and I'errouns of 

* [that] ® [that] 
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Mind, and that is, by securing to my self the 
Friendship and Protection of that Being, who 
disposes of Events, and governs Futurity. He 
sees, at one View, the whole Threrid of my 
Existence, not only that Part of it which I have 
already passed through, but that which runs 
forward into all the Depths of Eternity. When 
1 lay me down to Sleep, I recommend my self to 
his Care ; when I awake, I give my self up to his 
Direction. Annidst all the Evils that tlircaten 
me, I will look up to him for Help, and ques- 
tion not but he will either avert them, or turn 
them to my Advantage. Though I know neither 
tVic 'rime nor the Manner of the Death I am to 
die, I am not at all sollicitous about it, hec.iust 
I am .sure that he knows them both, and that he 
will not fad to comfort and support me under 
them. C. 


iVii. 8.] h'ridtxy, MarUn)^ 1711. \^Acidistm. 


.<4/ Venu^ obscuro g^radicntes acre jv/jv'/, 

Et muli« Nebtdes circiuu Dca Judit anitctuy 
Cernere ne qukeos . — Vug. 


I SHALL here communicate to the World a 
couple <*f Letters, which I believe will give the 
Reader as good an Entertainment as any that I 
am able to furnish [him with, and therefore 
shall make no Apology for them. 

To the Si'Kc r ATOR, &c. 

SIR, 

* I am one of the Directors of the Society for 
‘the Reformation of Manners, and therefore 
‘ think myself a proper Person for your Corre- 
‘apondencc. I have thoroughly examined the 
‘present State of Rcligipn m Great^Britain, and 
‘ am able to acquaint you with the predominant 
‘Vice of every Market -Town in the whole] 
‘ I)sland. I can tell you the Progress that Virtue I 
‘ has made in all our Cities, Boroughs, and Cor- ! 
‘ porations ; and know as well the evil Practices 
* that are comniitted in Berxwck or Exeter, as 
‘ what is done in my own Family. In a Word, 

‘ Sir, I have my Correspondents in the remotest 
‘ Parts of the Nation, who send me up punctual 
* Accounts from time to time of all tne little 
* Irregularities that fall under their Notice in 
‘ their several Districts and Divisions. 

‘ I am no less acquainted with the particular 
‘ Quarters and Regions of this great Town, than 
‘with the different Parts and Distributions of 
‘the whole Nation. 1 can describe every Parish 
‘ by its Jmpietie.s, and can tell you in which of 
‘ our Streets Lewdness prevails, which Gaming 
‘has taken the Possession of, and where 
‘ Drunkenness has got the better of them both. 
‘When I am disposed to raise a Fine for the 
‘ Poor, I know the Lanes and Allies that are in- 
‘ habited by common Swearers. When I would 
‘encourage the Hospital of Bridewell, and ini- 
1 ‘prove me Hempen Manufacture, I am very 


‘[them] 


‘ well acquainted with all the Haunts and 
‘ Resorts of Female Night-walkers. 

‘ After this .short Account of my self, I must 
‘ let you know, that the Design of this Paper is 
‘to give you Information of a certain irregular 
‘ Assembly which I think falls very properly 
‘under your Observation, especially since the 
‘ Persons it is composed of are Criminals too 
‘ con'.ideiable for the Animadversions of our 
‘ Society. I mean. Sir, the Midnight Masque, 
‘which has of late been frecjiicntly held in one 
‘ of the most conspicuous P^irts of the 'J'own, 

‘ and which T hear will be continued with Addi- 
‘ turns and Improvements. As all the Pei sons 
‘ who compose this lawless Assembly are masqued, 
‘we dale not attack any of them m our li/ay, 

‘ lest we should send a Woman of Quality to 
‘ Bride^vell , or a Peer of Great- Britain to 
‘ tlic Cou?iicr: Besides, that their Numbers are 
‘.so very gieat, that 1 am afraid they would he 
‘ able to rout our whole hVatermry, tho’ we were 
‘ accompanied with all our Guard of Constables. 

‘ Both these Reasons whicli secure them from 
‘ our Authority, make them obnoxious to yours ; 
‘as botli their Disguise and their Numbers will 
‘give no particular Person Reason to think him- 
‘ self affronted by yon. 

‘If we arc rightly inform’d, the Rule.s that aie 
‘ observed by this new Society are wonderfully 
‘contriv’d for the Advancement of Cuckoldom. i 
‘ The Women either come by themselves, or aie | 
‘ introduced by Friends, who are obliged to 
‘quit them upon their first Entrance, to the 
‘ Conversation of any Body that addresses him- 
‘ self to them. There arc several Rooms where 
1 ‘ the Parties may retire, and, if they ])lea.se, 

‘ show their Faces by Consent. Whispers, 

‘ Squee/es, Nods, and Embraces, are the inno- 
‘cent Freedoms of the Place. In short, the 
‘ whole Design of this libidinous Assembly seems 
‘to terminate in Assignations and Intrigues; 
‘and I hope you will take effectual Methods, 

‘ by your publick Advice and Admonitions, to 
‘prevent such a promiscuous Multitude of both 
‘ Sexes from meeting together in so clandestine 
‘ a Manner. 

/ am. 

Your fnimble Serx^aut, 

Aud Fellow Labourer, 

T. B. 

Not long after the Perusal of this Letter I re- 
ceived another upon the same Subject ; which by 
the Date and Stile of it, I take to be written by 
some young Templer. 

Middle Temple, 1710-11. 

SIR, 

‘When a Man has been guilty of any Vice or 
‘ Folly, I think the best Attonemeni he can make 
‘for it is to warn others not to fall into the like. 
‘In order to this I must acquaint you, that some 
‘ Time in February last I went to the Tuesday’s 
‘Mascuerade. Upon my first going in I was at- 
‘ tacked by half a Dozen female Quakers, who 
‘seemed willing to adopt me for a Broth®?-; 
‘but, upon a nearer Examination, I found th«i|r 
‘were a Sisterhood of Coquets, disguised in thm 
‘precise Habit. I was soon after taken out ||< 
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?*4ancc, and, as I fancied, by a Woman of the 
first Quality, for she was very tall, and moved 
/gracefully. As soon as the Minuet was over, we 
.! ' ogled one another through our Masques ; and as 
I am very well read in Waller, I repeated to 
, *h«r the four following Verses out of his poem to 
/ Vandike, 

The heedless Lover does not kno%o 
Whose Eyes they are that 'W07ind him so; 
But cotifotmded with thy A rt, 

Enquires her N‘a7tte that has his Heard. 

* I pronounced these Words with such a lan- 
*guishinff Air, that I had st»me Reason to con- 

* elude I had made a Conquest. She told me that 
^she hoped niy Face was not akin to my'J'ongue ; 
*and looking upon her Watch, I accidentally dis- 
^ covered the Figure of a Coronet on the back 
'Part of it. I was so tiansported with the 
'Thought of <u'h an ^ITvu'r. th"t I plied her from 
/one Room to .iMciher uu!. .t:' the C/allantries f 
'could invent ; and at length brought things to so 
'happy an Issue, that she gave me a private 
'Meeting the next Daj^ without Page or Foot- 
'man, Coach or Equipage. My Heart danced in 
' Raptures ; but 1 had not lived in this golden 
'Dream above three Days, before I found good 
' Reason to wi.sh that I had continued true to my 
'Landrwiis. T have since heard by a vciy great 
'Accidefrt;, that this fine Lady does not live far 
‘ from Covent-Garden, and that 1 am not the first 
‘ Ciluily whom she has passed herself upon for a 
' Countess. 

‘Thus, Sir, you see how I have mistaken a 

* Cloud for a ynno ; and if you can make any use 
' of this Adventure for the llenefit of those who 
'may possibly be as vain young Coxcombs as 

* my self, I do most heartily give you Leave. 

/ a,n. 

Sir, 

Your most hum hie admirer, 

B. L. 

I design to visit the next Masquerade my self, 
in the same Haliit 1 wore at Grand Cairo : ^ and 
tlirthen shall suspend my Judgment of this Mid- 
night Entertainment. C. 


9.] Sr-t\*.rUuy, March to, t/ii. \Addison. 

Tigris agit rahidH cum tigridc pacent 

Perpretuaru, s<evis inter se convenit ursis . — Juv. 

M an is said to be a Sociable Animal, and, as 
an Instance of it. we may observe, that we 
take all Occasions and Pretences rP formirg our- 
fLivesinto liif^e I'Ltlc N 'c 'im.'.d 
are commonly known by the name of Clubs. W hen 
Sett of Men find tliemselves agree in any P.ar- 
^ular, tho’ never so trivial, they establish them- 
^^Ives into a kind of Fraternity, and meet once or 
j®i|vice a Week, upon tho Account of such a Fan- 
ta,stick Resemblance. I know a considerable 
‘Market-town, in which there was a Club of Fat- 

‘ See No. i. 


Men, that did not come together (as you may 
well suppose) to entertain one another with 
Sprightliness and Wit, but to keep one another in 
Countenance : The Room, where the Club met, 
was something of the largest, and had two En- 
trances, the one by a Door of a moderate Size, 
and the other by a Pair of Folding-Doors. If a 
Candidate for this Corpulent Club couM niake 
his Entrance through the first he was looked upon 
as unqu"’iified ; but if he stuck in the Paib.<kge, 
and could not force his Way through it, the Fold- 
ing-Doors were immediately thrown open for his 
Reception, and he was saluted as a Brother. I 
have heard that this Club, though it consisted but 
of fifteen Persons, weighed above three Tun. 

In Opposition to this Society, there .sprung up 
another composed of Scare-Crows and Skeletons, 
who being veiy meagre and envious, did all they 
could to thwart the Designs of their Bulky 
Brethren, whom they represented as Men of 
Dangerous Principles ; till at length they worked 
them out of the Favour of the People, and conse- 
quently out of the Magistracy. These Factions 
tore the Corporation in Pieces for several Years, 
till at length they came to this Accommodation ; 
that the two Bailiffs of the Town should be an- 
nually chosen out of the two Clubs; by which 
Means the principal Magistrates are at this Day 
coupled like Rabbets, one fat and one lean. 

Every one has heard of the Club, or rather the 
Confederacy, of the Kings, This grand Alliance 
was formed a little after the Return of King 
Charles the Second, and admitted into it Men of 
all Qualities and Professions, provided they 
agreed in this Sir-name of King, which, as they 
imagined, sufficiently declared the O wners of it to 
be altogether untainted vrith Republican and Anti- 
Monarchical Principles. 

A Christian Name has likewise been often used 
as, a Badge of Distinction, and made the Occasion 
of a Club. That of the Georges, which used to 
meet at the Sign of the George, on St. Georgdt 
day, and .swear Before George, is still frewh in 
every one’s Memory. 

I’liere are at present in several Parts of this 
City what they call Street-Clubs, in which the 
chief Inhabitants of the Street converse together 
every Night. I remember, upon my enquiring 
after Lodgings in Ormond-S Heet, the Landlord, 
to recommend that Quarter of the Town, told me 
there was at that time a very good Club in it ; he 
al.so told me, u^xm further Discourse with him, 
that two or three noisy Country Squires, who 
were settled there the Year before, had consider- 
ably sunk the Pz*ice of House-Rent ; and that the 
Club (to prevent the like J ncoiiveniencies for the 
future) had thoughts of taking every House that 
became vacant into their own Hands, till they 
had found a Tenant for it, of a Sociable Nature 
and good Conversation. 

I'lie Hum-Drum Club, of which I was formerly 
an unworthy Member, was made up of very 
honest Gentlemen, of peaceable Dispositions, that 
used to sit together, smoak their Pipes, and say 
nothing ’till Mid-night. The Mum Club (as I am 
informed) is an Institution of the same Nature, 
and as great an Enemy to Noise. 

After these two innocent Societies, I cannot 
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fofbear mentioning a very mischievous one, diat 
was erected in the Reign of King Charles x!ti& 
Second : I mean the Cluh of DmliistSf in which 
none was to be admitted that had not fought his 
Man. The President of it was said to have killed 
half a dozen in single Combat ; and as for the 
other Members, they took their Seats according 
to the number of their Slain. There was likewise 
a Sid«-Table for such as had only drawn Blood, 
and .shown .t Iriuda!!'.* Ambition of taking the first 
( 'pjHui’.'ii.iy i > «;i. i "’'- themselves for the finst 
Tauie. This Ouo, consisting only of Men of 
Honour, did not continue long, most of the 
M embers of it being put to the Sword, or hanged, 
a little alter its Institution. 

Our Modern celebrated Clubs are founded upon 
Eating and Drinking, which are Points wherein 
most Men agree, and in which the Learned and 
Illiterate, the Dull and the Airy, the Philoscmher 
and the Buffoon, can all of them bear a Part. 
The KiUCat^ it self is said to have taken its 
Original from a Mutton-Pve. Tbf* Beef Steak, * 
and Octttber^ Clubs, are neithei of them averse to 

* The KifCai Club met at a famous Mutton- 
Pie lioiUHC in Shire Lane, 'by Temple Bar. The 
house was kept Ly Christopher Cat, after whom 
his pies were called Kit-Cats. The club origin- 
ated in the hospitality of Jacob Tonson, the 
bookselltisr, who, once a week, was ho.st at the 
hou.se in Shire Lane to a gathering of writers. In 
an occasional poem on the Kit-Cat Club, attributed 
to Sir Richard Blackniore, Jacoli is reuxi back- 
wards into Piocaj, and wc aie told 

One Night in Seven at this convenient Seat 
Indulgent Bocaj did the Muses treat ; 

Their Drink was gen'rous W ine and Kit-Cat's 
Pyes their Meat, 

Hence did th' Assembly's Title first arise. 

And Kit-Cat Wits spring frst from Kit-Cat's 
Pyes. 

About the year 1700 this gathering of wits pro- 
duced a club in which the great Whig chiefs were 
associated with foremost Whig wntcr.s, Tonson 
beinig Secretary, It was as much literary as 
political, and its ‘toasting glasses,’ each inscribed 
with lines to a reigning beauty, caused Arbuthnoi 
to derive its name from ‘ its pell niell pack of 
‘ toasts ’ 

Of old Cats and young Kits, 

7 ’onson built a room for the Club at Barn Elms 
to which each member gave his portrait by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, who was him.self a member. 
The pictures were on a new-sized canvas adapted 
to the height of the walls, whence the name ‘ kit- 
‘cat’ came to be applied generally to three- 
quarter length poi traits. 

* The Beef-Steak Club, founded in Queen 
Anne’s time, first of its name, took a gridiron for 
badge, and had cheery Dick Estcourt the actor for 
its providore, It met at a tavern in the Old Jewry 
that had old repute for broiled steaks and ‘the 
* true British quintessence of malt and hoph.’ 

3 The October Club was of a hundred and fifty 
Tory squires, Parliament men, who met at the 
Bell Tavern, in King Street, Westminster, and 
there nourished patriotism with October ale. The 


Eating and Drinlring, if we may form a Jtidgsa^ ill 
of them from their respective Titles. * || 

When Men are thus knit together, by Love of |i 
Society, not a Spirit of Faction, and do not meet || 
to censure or annoy those that are ab.sent, but to ill 
enjoy one another : When they are thus combined .|| 
for their own Improvement, or for the Good of |i 
others, or at least to relax themselves from the 11 
Business of the Day, by an innocent and chearful 
Conversation, there may he something very useful 
in these little Institutions .i'.ii'. Kstii'iiiihinenls. n 
1 cannot forbear concliii">j; P.ipei with a^lj< 
Scheme of Laws that I met with upon a Wall in a 
little i..le-house : How I came thither I may in- 
form my Reader at a more convenient time. 1 ; 
These Laws were enacted by a Knot of ArtizaUs 
and Mechanicks, who used to meet every Night; w! 
and as there is something in them which g^ves us M 
a pretty Picture of low Life, I shall transcribe 
them Word for Word. 

Rules to be observed in the Two-penny Club, ^ 
erected in this Place, for the Preservation of ' [1 
Friendship and good Neighbourhood. \ ' 

I. Every Member at his first coming in shall | 

lay down his Two Pence. j , 

II. Every Member .shall fill his Pipe out of his | 

own Bo.<. I 

III. If any Member absents himi^elf he shall ) 

forfeit a Penny for the Use of the Club, unless in 
ca.se of .Sickness or Imprisonment. t 

ly. If any Member swears or curses, his 1 
Neighbour may give him a Kick upon the Shins., 

V. If any Member tells Stories in the Club that 
are not true, he shall forfeit for every third Lie .1 
an Half-Penny . 

‘"V 1. ' If anyMember strikes another wrongfully, ; 
he shall pay his Club for him. _ ■ „ 

VI 1. If any Member brings his Wife into the j| i 
Club, he shall pay for whatever she drinks ^ ' 
smoaks. 

”"WTrr.‘ If any Member’s Wife comes to fetchj*i 
him Home from the Club, she shall speak to him? ’ 
without the Door. . Cy 

IX. If any Member calls atiothet(Cuckola, he# " 

shall be turned out of the Club. * . 

X. None shall be admitted into the Club that w,l' 
is of the same Tiade with any Member of it. 

XI. None of the Club shall have his Cloaths or B‘ 

Shoes made or mended, but by a Brother Mem* Mi 
ber. ||‘ 

XII. No Non-juror shall be capable of being a Iffl 

Member. ^ J 1 

The Morality of this little Club is i^arded by^^ 
such wholesome Law.s and Penalties that I ques- tg 
tion not but my Reader will be as w'ell pleased l 
with them, as he would have been with the Legesm^ 
Convivales of Ben. Johnson, ^ the Regulations ofijiL 
an old Roman Club cited by Lipsins, or the rules oiR j 
a Symposium in an ancient Greek author. ^lld 

S rtrait of Queen Anne that used to hang in 
ub room is now in the Town Council-cnatnbq^^iQ 
at Salisbury, ‘)pdi 

* In Four and Twenty Latin sentences 
graven in marble over the chimn^, b the ApqUoT 
or Old Devil Tavern at Temple Bar ; that 
his club room. . i 
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aliter gu^m qni adverst) vix flumine lem- 
bum 

Remt^is suhigit : si hrachiafortl rcmisii, 

Atgue ilhtm in ^rxceps p^wio rapU alveus 
amni. — Virg. 


I T is with much Snt!<ir;ictic)n that I hear this 
great City inquiring Day bv Day after these 
my Tapers, and receiving my Morning Lectures 
With a becoming Seriousness nn l Attention. My 
I Publisher tells me, that thci't are already Three 
Thotisand of them distribiiu d every Day : So 
that if I allow 'j'wenty Readers to every Paper, 
which 1 look upon as a modest Computation, I 
mhy reckon aliout 'J'hreescore thousand Disciples 
in London and Wcsihiiustev^ who I hope will 
[take care to distinguish themselves from the 
I thoughtless Herd of tlieii ignorant and unatten- 
tive Brethren. Since I Itave raised to myself so 
great an Audience, I .shall tpare no Pams to 
make their Instruction .ig-of*'ihle. and their Di- 
version useful. Foi v.iia'i 1 t i ■ ms 1 shall en- 
’ deavour t-) enliven Morality with Wit, and to 
temper Wit with Mo’\'>luv, tha^ my Readers may, 
if possible, ho’li Way*. I'.nci ihcir nccoimt in the 
Speculation of the Day. And to the End that 
their Virtue and Discretion may not be short 
transient ‘Starts of Timughl, I have 

resolved t>. • . -hi <•:•• Memories fiom Day to 
Day, till 1 have recovered thc-m out ot that de- 
sperate StTte of Vice and Foil v, into which the 
Age IS fallen, 'Die Mind that lies fallow but a 
single Da'/, sprouts up m Pollies that aremnly to 
be killed by a constant and assiduous Culture. 
It was .said of Socrates, that he brought Philoso- 
phy down from Heaven, to inhabit among Men ; 
and I shall be ambitious to hove it said of me, 

' that I have brought Philosophy out of Closets 
and Libraries, Schools and Colleges, to dwell in 

E lubsand A.ssernblies, at Tea-lablcs, and m Coffoc- 
mses. 

I would therefore in a very particular Manner 
commend these iny Speculations to all well- 
regulated Families, that set ay»nrt an Hour in 
every Morning for Tea and Bread and Butter , 
and would earnestly advise them for their (iood 
to order this Paper to be punctually served up, 
and to be looked upon as a Part of the Tea 
Equipage. 

Sir Francis Bacdn ob.serves, th.at a well-written 
Rook, compared with its Riv.ds and Antagonists, 
is like Moscis Serpent, that imincdntcly swal- 
low’d up and devoured those of the yRgyptians. 
I shall not be so vain as to think, that where the 
Si’ECTATon appears, the other publick Piints will 
Danish ; but .shall leave it to my Readers Con- 
lideration, whether, Is it not much better to be' 
into the Knowledge of oncs-self, than to hear 
|bat passes in Muscovy or Volavd ; and to 
Imusc our selves with such Writings as tend to 
ip wearing out of Ignorance, Passion, and 
^jiidice, than such a.s naturally conduce to in- 
jaftie Hatreds, and make Kumities irreconcileable. 

> In the next Place, I would recommend this 


Paper to the daily Perusal of those Qentleinen 
whom I cannot but consider as my good Brothers 
and Allies, I mean the Fraternity of Spectators 
who live in the World without having any thing to 
do in it ; and either by the Aifluhnce of their 
Fortunes, or Laziness of their Dispositions, have 
no other Busine.ss with the rest of Mankind but to 
look upon them. Under this Class of Men are 
I comprehended all contemplative Trad(i,smcn, titu- 
Lir JMiysu iaiis. Fellows of the Royal Society, 
Tcmplers that are not given to be contentious, 
and Statesmen that are out of binsiness. In short, 
every one that considers the World as a Theatre, 
and desiies to form a right Judgment of those 
who aie the Actors on it. 

There is another Set of Men that I must likewi.se 
lay a Claim to, whom 1 have lately called the 
Blanks of Society', as being altogether unfuniish’d 
with Ideas, till the Business and Conversation of 
the Day' has supplied thenu I have often con- 
sidered the'%e poor Souls with an Eye of great 
Commiseration, when 1 have licard them asking 
the first Man they' have met with, whether there 
was any News stirring? and by that Meams 
gathering togilher Mat dials for thinking. 'Phese 
needy Persons do not know vvliat to talk of, till 
about twelve a Clock in the Morning ; for by that 
Time they art rretty good Judges of the Weather, 
know which W.ij t’‘e V.'nid sits, and whether the 
Dutch Mail be come in, A.s they he at the Mercy' 
of the first Man they meet, and are grave or im- 
pertinent nil the D.iy long, according to the 
Notions which they liave mibibed in the Morning, 
1 would earnestly entreat them not to stir out of 
their ('hamhers till they have read this I’aper, 
and do promise them that 1 will daily' in.stil into 
them .such sound and wholesome Seiitiincnts, ns 
.shall have a good Effect on their Conversation for 
the ensuing twelve Hours. 

But there are none to whom this Paper will be 
more useful than to the female World. I have 
often thought there has not been .sufficient Pams 
taken m finding out proper Employments and Di- 
versions for the Fair ones. I'lieir Amusements 
seem contrived for them rather as they ,aie Wo- 
men, than as they arc reasonable Creatutc.s ; and 
arc more adapted to the Sex, than to the Species. 
The 'Dnlet is their great Scene of ihisiness, and 
the right adjusting of their Hair the piincipal 
F'npD* “v't of th-'i'- T -b'C';, The sorling of a 
1 • R. >:•' :s '.i- e, veiy good Morning’s 
Woik; and if they make an Excursion to a 
Mercer’s or a Toy-shop, so great a Fatigue makes 
them unfit for any thing eke all the Day after, 
'rijcir more serious Occupations arc Sovving and 
Embtoidcry, and their greatest Drudgery the 
JVeparation of Jellies and .Sw'eetrncats. This, I 
say, IS the State of ordinary Women ; tho’ I know 
there are Multitudes of those of a more elevated 
Tafe and Conversation, that move in an exalted 
Sphere of Know'ledge and Virtue, tliat join all the 
Beatities of the Mind to the Ornaments of Dress, 
and inspire a kind of Awe and Respect, as well as 
Love, into their Male-Beholders. I hope to en- 
cre,ase the Number of these by publishing this 
daily Paper, which I shall always endeavour to 
ro.ake an innocent if not an irniiroviiig Entertain- 
ment, and by that Means at le.ast divert the Minds 
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of my female Readers from greater Trifles. At 
the same Time, as I would fain give some finishing 
Touches to those which are already the most 
beautiful Pieces inhumane Nature, I shall endea- 
vour to point out all those Imperfections that are 
the Blemishes, as well as those Virtues which are 
^ the Embellishments, of the Sex. In the mean 
while 1 hope these my gentle Readers, who have 
so much Time on their Hands, will not grudge 
throwing away a Quarter of an Hour in a Day on 
this Paper, since they may do it without any 
Hindrance to Business. 

I know several ol my Friends and Well-wishers 
are in great Pain for me, lest I should not be 
able to keep up the Spirit of a Paper which 1 
oblige myself to furnish every Day : But to make 
them easy in this Particular, I will promise them 
faithfully to give it over as soon as I ^ow dull. 
This I know will be Matter of great Raillery to 
the small Wits ; who will frequently put me in 
mind my Promise, desire me to keep my Word, 
assure me that it is high Time to give over, with 
many other little Pleasantries of the like Nature, 
which men of a little smart Genius cannot forbear 
throwing out against their best Friends, when 
they ^ve such a Handle given them of being 
witty. But let them remember, that I do hereby 
enter my Caveat against this Piece of Raillery. C. 
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Dai veniam coi'vis, vexai ceusura columhas. 

Juv. 


A rietta is visited by all Persons 9! both ' 
Sexes, who may have any Pretence to Wit ' 
and G.illantry. She is in that time of Life which 
is neither afl'ccted with the Follies of Youth or 
Infirmities of Age ; and her Conversation is so 
mixed with Gaiety and Prudence, that she is 
agreeable both to the Young and the Old. Her 
Behaviour is very frank, without being in the 
least blameable ; and as she is out of the Tract of 
any amorous or ambitious Pursuits of her own, 
her Visitants entertain her with Accounts of them- 
selves very freely, whether they concern their 
Passions or their Interests. 1 made her a Visit 
this Afternoon, having been formerly introduced 
to the Honour of her Acquaintance, by my friend 
fV///. Honeycomb, who has prevailed upon her to 
admit me sometimes into her Assembly, as a civil, 
inoffensive Man. I found her accompanied with 
one Person only, a Common-Place Talker, who, 
ujwn my Entrance, rose, and after a very slight 
Civility sat down again : then turning to Arietta, 
pursued his Discourse, which I found was upon 
the old Topick, of Constancy in Love. He went 
on with great Facility in repeating what he talks 
every Day of his Life ; and, with the Ornaments 
of insignificant Laughs and Gestures, enforced 
his Arguments by Quotations out of Plays and 
Songs, which allude to the Perjuries of the Fair, 
and the general Levity of Women. Methought 
he strove to shine more than ordinarily in hLs 
Talkative Way, that he might insult my Silence, 


and distinjraish himself before a Woman of 
Arietta's Taste and Understanding. She had 
often an Inclination to interrupt him, but could 
find no Opportunity, ’till the Larum ceased of 
its self ; which it did hot ’till he had repeated and 
murdered the celebrated Story of the EHtesian 
Matron.^ 

Arietta seemed to regard this Piece of Rail- 
lery as an Outrage done to her Sex ; as indeed 
I have always observed that Women, ivhether 
out of a nicer Regard to their Honour, or what 
other Reason I cannot tell, .are more sensibly 
touched with those general Aspersions, which are 
cast upon their Sex, than Men are by what is 
said of theirs. 

When she had a little recovered her self from 
the .serious Anger she was in, she replied in the 
following manner. 

Sir, when I consider, how perfectly new all you 
have s.aid on this Subject is, and that the Story 
you have given us is not quite two thousand 
Years Old, I cannot but think it a Piece of 
Presumption to dispute with you : But your 
Quotations put me m Mind of the Fable of the 
Lion and the Man. The Man walking with 
that noble Animal, showed him, in the Ostenta- 
tion of Human Superiority, a Sign of a Man 
killing a Lion. Upon which the Lion said very 
justly. We Lions are none of ds Painters, else 
ive could show a hundred Men killed by Lions, 
for one Lion killed by a Man, You Men are 
Writers, and can represent us Women as Un- 
becoming as you please in your Works, while 
we arc unable to return the Injuiy. You have 
twice or thrice observed in Vour Discourse, that 
Hypocrisy is the very Foundation of our Educa- 
tion ; and that an Ability to dissemble our affec- 
tions, is a professed I^art of our Breeding. These, 
and such other Reflections, arc sprinkled up 
and down the Writings of all Ages, by Author?, ! 
who leave behind them Memorials 01 their Re- 
sentment against the Sconi of particular Women, 
in Invectives against the whole Sex. Such a 
Writer, 1 doubt not, was the celebrated Petro-^ , 
7 tius, who invented the pleasant Aggravations I 
of the Frailty of the Kphesian Lady ; but v'heii 
we consider this Question between the Se.xes, 
which has been either a Point of Dispute or 
Raillery ever since there were Men and Women, 
let us take Facts from plain People, and from 
such as have not either Ambition or Capacity to 
embellish their Narrations with aiw Beauties of 
Imagination. I was the other Day amusing 
myself with Ligon's Account oi' Marbadoes ; and, 
in Answer to your well-wrought Tale, I will , 
give you (as it dwells upon my Memory) out 


* Told in the prose ‘ Satyricon ’ ascribed to 
Petronius, whom Nero called his Arbiter of Ele-, 
gance. The tale was known in the Middle Ages;- 
from the stories of the ‘ Seven Wise Masters.’l, 
She went down into the vault with her husband’ ! 
corpse, resolved to weep to death or die of famine, I 
but was tempted to share the supper of a soldie I 
who was watching seven bodies hanging imifi ’ I 
trees, and that very night, in the grave of i I 
husband and in her funeral garments, iparried hi j 
new and stranger guest. ^ 
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of thrit honest Traveller, in his fifty fifth page, breathless on a little Hillock, when an Indian 
the History of Inkle and YaricoJ’ Maid rushed from a Thicket behind him : After 

Mr Thomas Inkle of London^ aged twenty the first Surprize, they appeared mutually 
Years, embarked in the Downs^ on the good agreeable to each other. If the European was 
Ship called the Achilles, bound for the West highly charmed with the Limbs, Features, and 
Indies, on the i6th of June 1647, *in order to wUd Graces of the Naked American : the 
improve his Fortune by IVade and Merchandize. American was no less taken with the Dress, 
Our Adventurer was the third Son of an emin- Complexion, and Shape of an European, covered 
ent Citizen, who had taken particular Care to from Head to Foot. The Indian grew imme- 
instill into his Mind an early Love of Gain, by diately enamoured of him, and consequently solli- 
making him a perfect Master of Numbers, and citous for his Preservation: She therefoie cou- 
conseqiiently giving him a quick View of Loss veyed him to a Cave, where she gave him a 
and Advantage, and preventing the natural Im- Delicious Repast of Fruits, and led him to a 
pulses of his Passions, by Prepossession towards Stream to slake his Thirst. In the midst of these 
nis Interests. With a Mmd thus turned, young good Offices, she would sometimes play with his 
Inkle had a Person every way agreeable, a ruddy Hair, and delight in the Opposition of its Colour 
Vigour in his Countenance, Strength in his to that of her Fingers : Then open his Bosome, 
Limbs, with Ringlets of fair Hair loosely flow- then laugh at him for covering it. She was, it 
ing on his Shoulders. It happened, in the seems, a Person of Distinction, for she every day 
Course ^f the Voyage, that the Achilles, in came to him in a different Dress, of the most 
some Distress, put into a Creek on the Main of beautiful Shells, Bugles, and Bredes. She like- 
America, in search of Provisions : The Youth, wise brought him a great many Spoils, whicli her 
who is the Hero of my .Story, among others, other Lovers had presented to her ; .so that his 
went ashore on this Occasion. From their first Cave was richly adorned with all the spotted 
Landing they were observed by a Party of Skins of Beasts, and most Party-coloured Fea- 
Indiafts, who hid themselves in the Woods for thers of Fowls, which that World afforded. To 
that Purpose. The English unadvisedly marched make his Confinement more tolerable, she would 
a great distance from the Shore into the Country, carry him in the Dusk of the Evening, or by the 
and were intercepted by the Natives, who slew favour of Moon-light, to unfrequented Groves, 
the greatest Number of them. Our Adventurer and Solitudes, and show him where to lye down 
escaped among others, by flying into a Forest, in Safety, and sleep amidst tlic Falls of Waters, 
Upon his corning into a remote and pathle.ss and Melody of Nightingales. Her Part wa.s 
Part of the Wood, he threw himself [tired and] to watch and hold him in her Arms, for fear 

* of lier Country-men, and wake on Occasions to 

* * A True and Exact History of the Island consult his Safety. In this manner did the 
*of Barbadoes. By Richard Ligon, Gent.,* fol. Lovers pass away their Time, till they had 
1673. The first edition had appeared in 1657. learn’d a Language of *-heir own, in which the 
Steele’s beautiful story is elaborated from the Voyager conmiumcaced to his Mistress, how 
following short passage in the page he cites, liappy he should be to have her in his Country, 
After telling that he had an Indian slave woman where she should be Cloathed in such Silks as 
‘ of excellent shape and colour,’ who would uoc his Wastecoat was made of, and be carried in 
be wooed by any means to wear clothes, Mr. Houses drawn by Horsc.s, witliout being ex- 
Ligon say.s ; ‘ This Indian dwelling near the posed to Wind or Weather. All tliis he promused 
‘ Sea Coast, upon the Main, an Eiighsh ship her the Enjoyment of, without such Fears .and 
‘put in to a Bay, and sent .some of her Men a Alarms as they were theie tormented with. 
‘ shoar, to try wliat victuals or water they could Tu this tender Correspondence these Lovers 
‘ find, for in some distress they were : But the lived for seveial Montlis, when Yarico, in- 
* perceiving them to go up so far into the structed by her Lover, discovered a Vessel on 
‘ Country, as they were sure they could not the Coast, to which she made Signals, and in 
‘make a safe retreat, intercepted them in their the Night, with the ulirio.st Joy and Satisfaction 
‘return, and fell upon them, chasing them into accompanied him to a Ships - Crew of his 
‘ a Wood, and being dispersed there, some were Country-Men, bound for Barbadoes. When a 

* taken, and some kill’d : But a young man Ves.sel from the Main arrives in that Island, it 

* acnongst them straggling from the rest, was met .seems the Planters come down to the Shoar, 
‘by this Indian maid, who upon the first sight where there is an immediate Market of the 
‘ fell in love with him, and hid him close from Indians and other Slaves, as with us of Horses 

* her Countrymen (the Indians) in a Cave, and and Oxen. 

‘there fed him, till they could safely go down to To be short, Mr. Thomas Inkle, now coming 
J the shoar, where the ship lay at anchor, expect- into English Territories, began seriously to 
^ ing the return of their friends. But at last, reflect upon his loss of Time, and to weigh with 
^seeing them upon the shoar, sent the long-Boat himself how many Days Interest of his Mouy hie 
^ for them, took them aboard, and brought them had lost during his Stay with Yarico. This 
^away. But the youth, when he came ashoar Thought made the Young Man very pensive, 
^in the Barbadoes, forgot the kindness of the and careful what Account he should be able to 
poor maid, that had ventured her life for his give his Friends of hi.s Voyage. Upon which 
^safety, and sold her for a slave, who was as Considerations, the prudent and frugal young 
freeborn as he; And so poor Yarico for her Man sold Yarico to a Barbadian Merchant; 
love, lost her liberty,* notMdthstanding that the poor Girl, to incline 
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him to commiserate her Condition, told him that 
she was with Child by liini : But he only made 
use of that Information, to rise in his Demands 
upon the Purchaser. 

I was so touch’d with this Story, (which I think 
should be always a Counterpart to the Ephesian 
Matron) tliat I left the Room with 'I'ears in my 
JEyes ; which a Woman of 4 rieiia‘'s' good Sense, 
did, I am sure, take for greater Applause, than 
any Compliments 1 could make her. R. 


JVo. E2.] Wednesday^ March 14, 1711. [Addison, j 

—^Veieres arjias tibi de pulmone revello. — Per. ; 

A .T my coming to London, it was some time 
before 1 could settle my self in a House to 
my likding. I was forced to quit my first Lodg- 
ings, by reason of an officious Land-lady, that 
would be asking every Morning how I had slept. 

I then fell into an honest Family, and lived very 
happily for above a Week ; when my Land-lord, 
who vva« a Jolly good-natur’d Man, took it into 
his head that I wanted Company, and therefore 
would frequently come into my Cluanber to keep 
me from being alone. This I bore for 'I'wo or 
Three Days ; but telling me one Day that he was 
afraid i was melancholy, I thought it was high 
time for me to be gone, and accordingly took new 
Ixidgings that very Night. About a Week after, 
I found my jolly Land-lord, w'ho, as 1 said before 
was an honest hearty Man, had put me into an 
Advcrdsenient of the Daily Courant, in the fol- 
lowing Words. Whereas a inclanckoly Man left 
his Lodgings on Thursday last in the Afternoon, 
and ims afknvards seen going toxvafds Isling- 
ton ; If any one can give Noti-ce of hint to R. b., 
Fishmonger in the Strand, he shall he very ivcll 
rewarded for his Pains. A.', I am the best Man 
in the World to kceyj my own Counsel, and my 
Land-lord the Fishmonger not knowing my 
Name, this Accident ot my lafe was never dis- 
covered to this very Day. 

I am now settled Motli a Widf^w-wonian, who 
has a great manyChiMrun, and comi>heswitb my 
Humour in every tiling. I do not remember that 
we have exchang’d a Word together these Five 
Years ; my Coffee comes into my Cliamber every 
Morning without askings for it ; if I want Fire I 
point to my Chimney, if Water, to my Bason: 
Upon which my Land-lady nod.s, as much as to 
say she takes my TMcamng, and immediately 
obeys my Signals. She has likewise model’d her 
Family so well, that when her little Boy offers to 
pull me by the Coat or prattle in my Face, his 
eldest Sister immediately calls him off and bid.s 
him not distuib the Gentleman, At my first 
entering into the Fiunily, I was troubled with the 
Civility of their hsing up to me every time I came 
into the Room ; but my Land-lady observing, 
tiiat upon the.se Occasions I alway.s cried Pish 
and went out again, has forbidden any such Cere- 
mony to be used in the House ; so that at present 
I waUk into the Kitchin or Parlour without being 
taken notice of, or giving any Interruption to th^s 


Business or Discourse of the Family. The Maid 
will ask her Mistress (tho* I am by) whether the 
Gentleman is ready to go to Dinner, as the hlis- 
tress (who is indeed an excellent Housewife) 
scolds at the Servants as heartily before my Face 
as behind my Back. In short, I move up and 
down the House and enter into all Comiianics, 
with the sanie Liberty as a Cat or any other do* 
mcstick Animal, and am as little suspected of 
telling anything that I hear or see. 

I remember last V/inter there were several 
young Girls of the Neighbourhood sitting about 
the Fire with my Land- lady’s Daughters, and tell- 
ing Stories of Spirits and Apnaritions. Upon my 
opening the Door the young Women broke off 
their Discourse, but my Land-lady’s Daughters 
telling them that it was no Body but the Gentle- 
man (for that is the Name which T go by in the, 
Neighbourhood as well as in the Family), they 
went on without nuiiding me. I seated myself 
by the Candle that stood on a Table at one End of 
the Room ; and pi etending to read a Book that I 
took^ out of iny Pocket, heard .several dreadful 
Storie.s of Ghosts as pale as Ashes that had stood 
at the Fcrt of a Bed, or walked over a Church- 
yard by Moon- light : And of others that had been 
conjuied into the Ked-Sea, for disturbing People’s 
Rest, and diuwing their Curtains at Midnight; 
with many other old Women’s Fables of the like 
Nature. As one Spirit raised another, I observed 
that at the ICnJ of every Story the whole Com- 
pany closed their Ranks and crouded about the 
Fire : I took N oticc in particular of a little Boy, 
who wa.s so attentive to every Story, that I am 
mistaken if he ventures to go to bed by himself 
this Twelvemonth. Indeed they talked so long, 
that the 1 magiiiations of the whole Assembly were 
manifestly cia/ecl, and I am sure will be tlie worse 
for it as long as they live. I heard one of the 
Girls, that had looked upon me over her Shoulder, 
asking tiie Company how loiig I had been in the 
Room, and whether I did not look paler than t 
used to do. 'I’his put iu« under some Apprehen- 
siums that I should be lorced to explain my Self 
if 1 did not retire ; for which Reason I took the 
Candle in my Hand, and v/eiiL up into my Cham- 
ber, not without wondering at this unaccountable 
Weakness in reasonable Creatures, [that they 
should love to astonish and terrify one auotlicr. 
Were I a Father, I should take a particular Care 
to preserve my Childien from these little Hor- 
rours of Imagination, which they arc apt to con- 
tract when they are young, and are not able to 
shake off when they are in Years. I have known 
a Soldier that has enter’d a lireach, affi ighted at 
his own Shadow; and look pale upon a little 
scratching at his Door, who the Day before had 
mari'h’d u”. ng."i-’St a of Cannon. There 

are I:!';.!-.- wf Ik---, m-, .■ ! 0 have been terrify’d, 
even to Distiaction, at the Figure of a Tree Or 
the shaking of a Bull-rush. The Truth of it is, T 
look upon a sound Imagination as the greatest 
Blessing of Life, next to a clear Judgment and a 
good Conscience. In the mean Time, since there 
are very few whose Minds arc not more or less 
subject to these dreadful Thoughts and Appre- 

* [whp] 
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heasions, we ought to arm our selves against them 
by the Dictates of Reason and Religion, to ^tUl 
;ike old Wotnan out of our Hearts (as Persia 
expresses it in the Motto of my Paper), and ex- 
tinguish those impertinent Notions which we im- 
bibed at a Time that we were not able to judge 
of their Absurdity. Or if we believe, as many 
wise and good Men have done, that there are such 
Phantoms and Apparitions as those I have been 
speaking of, let us endeavour to establish to our 
Selves an Interest in him who holds the Reins of 
the whole Creation, in his Hand, and moderates 
them after such a Manner, that it is impossible 
for one Being to break loo>^e upon another with- 
out his Knowledge and Pei mission. 

For my own Part, I am apt to join in Opinion 
with those who believe that all the Regions of 
Nature swarm with Spirits ; and that we have 
Multitudes of Spectators on all our Actions, when 
we think our selves most alone : But instead of 
terrifying my self with such a Notion, I am won- 
derfully pleased to think that 1 am always en- 
gaged with such an innumerable Society in search- 
ing out the Wonder-s of the Creation, and joining 
in the same Consort of Praise and Adoration. 

Milton ^ has finely described this mixed Corn- 
munioft of Men and Spirits in Paradise ; and had 
doubtless lus Eye upon a Verse in old Hesiod,^ 
which is almost Word for Word the same with his 
third Line in the following Passage. 

Nor think, thovgh Men were none, 

Thai iieav'n ’W 07 tld ivant dJ>ectators, ijod want 
praise i 

Millions of spiritual Creatures walk ike Earl J l 
U nseen, both when we wake and when we deep : 
All these with ceaseless Praise his IVorks be- 
hold 

Both Day ajid Ni^ht. How often from the 
Sleep 

Of echtnng Hill or Thicket, have we heard 
Celestial Voices to the midnteki Air, 

Sole, or responsive each to others Note, 

Sinrin^ their ^reat Creati > ' .r ' :.i . 

While they keep Watch, o 
walk. 

With heav'nly Touch of instrumental Sounds, 

In J'ull harmonick Number join'd, their Son^s 
Divide the Night, and lift our Thoughts to 
Headn, ' C. 


* Paradise Lost, B, IV., lines 675 — 638. 

^ ® In Bk. I. of the ‘Works and Days,’ descrip- 
tion of the Golden Age, when the good after death 

Yet still held state on earth, and guardians 
were 

all best mortals still surviving there, 
Observ'd works just and unjust, clad in air, 

A nd gliding undiscovered everjnohere. 

' Chapman's Translation. 
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No. 13.] Thursday, March 15, 1711. \Addi50tt. 


Die ntihi si fueris iu leo qualis eris ? — Mart. 


T here i.s nothing that of late Years has 
afforded Matter of neater Amu.sement to 
the Town titan Sigiiior Combat with a 

Lion in the Hay-Market, ^ whidt has been very 
often exhibited to the general Satisfaction of most 
of the Nobility and Gentry in the Kingdom of 
Great Britain. Upon the first Rumour of this 
intended Combat, it was confidently affirmed, and 
is still believed by many in both Galleries, that 
there would be a tame l.ion sent from the Tower 
every Opera Night, in order to be killed by 
Jlydaspes; this Report, tho’ altogether ground- 
less, so universally prevailed in the upper Regions 
of the Play-House, that some of the most refined 
Politicians in those Parts of the Audience, gave it 
out in Whisper, that the Lion was a Cousin- 
German of the Tyger who made his Appearance 
in King William's _ days, and that the Stage 
would be supplied with laons at the public Ex- 
pcnce, dining the whole Session. Many likewise 
were the Conjectures of the Treatment which this 
Lion was to meet with from the hands of Signior 
Nicohni; some suppo.sed that he was to Subdue 
him in Recitaiivo, as Orpheus used to serve the 
wild Beasts ui his time, and afterwards to knock 
him on the head ; some fancied that the Lion 
would not pretend to lay lus Paws upon the Hero, 
by Reason of ihe leceived Opinion, that a Lion 
will not hurt a Virgin. Several, who pretended to 
have seen the Opera in Italy, had informed their 
Friends, that the [non was to act a part in High 
Dutch, and roar twice or thrice to a thorough 
Base, before he fell at the Feet of Hydas/es. To 
clear up a Matter that was so variousl}' reported, 


^ The fiinous Neapulitau actor ami singer, 
Cavalier Nirohrio Gnmuldi, commonly called 
Nicohni, had made Ins first appearance in an 
opera called ‘ Pyrrhus and Demetrius,’ which was 
the last attempt to combine English with Italian. 
His voice was a soprano, but afterwards descended 
into a fine contralto, and he seems to have been 
the finest actoi of his day. Prices of seat.-, at the 
opera were raised on his coming from js. bd. to 10s. 
for pit and boxes, and from io.9. 6 d. to i5.r. for boxes 
on the stage. When this paper was written he 
had appeared also in a new opera on ‘ Almahide,’ 
and proceeded to those encounters with the lion 
in the opera of Hy ,/ by a Roman composer, 
Francesco -Manenu, in'.! produced Mayas, 
which the Spectator hs.'i made memorable. It had 
been performed ai times in 1710, and was now le- 
prodiiced and repeated four times. Nicohni, as 
Hydaspes in this opera, thrown naked into an am- 
phitheatre to be devoured by a lion, is so iii'^pired 
with courage by the presence of his mistress 
among the spectators that (says Mr Sutherland 
Edwards in his ‘History of the Opera') ‘ after 
appealing to the monster in a minor key, and 
telling him that he may tear his bosom, bu^ 
cannot touch his heart, he attacks him in the re- 
lative major, and strangles him.’ 
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I have made it m_y Busmess to examine whether 
this pretended Lion is really the Sa\’age he ap- 
pears to be, or only a Counterfeit. 

But before I communicate my Discoveries, I 
must acquaint the Reader, that upon my walking 
behind the Scenes last Winter, as I was thinking 
on something else, 1 accidentally justled against 
a monstrous Animal that extreamly startled me, 
and^ upon my nearer Survey of it, appeared to be 
a Lion-Ramj^nt. The Lion, seeing me very much 
surprized, told me, in a gentle Voice, that I might 
come by him if I pleased : For (says he) 1 do 
not intend to hurt anybody. I thanked him very 
kindly, and passed by him. And in a little time 
after saw him leap upon the Stage, and act his 
Part with very great Applause. It has been 
observed by several, tliat the Lion has changed 
his manner of Acting twice or thrice since his first 
Appearance ; which will not seem strange, when I 
acquaint my Reader tliat the Lion has been 
changed upon the Audience three several times. 
The nrst Lion was a Candle-snuffer, who being a 
Fellow of a testy, cholerick Temper over-did his 
Part, and would not suffer himself to be killed so 
easily as he ought to have done ; besides, it was 
observ’d of him, that he grew more smly every 
time be came out of the Lion ; and having dropt 
some Words in ordinary Conversation, as if he had 
not fought his best, and that he suffered himself 
to be thrown upon his Back in the Scuffle, and 
that he would wrestle with Mi Ntcolini for what 
he pleased, out of his Lion’s Skin, it was thought 
proper to discard him ; And it is verily believed to 
this Day, that had he been brought upon the 
Stage another time, he would certainly have done 
Mischief. Besides, it was objected against the 
first Lion, that he reared himself so high iqn/ii 
his hinder Paws, and walked in so erect a Postuie, 
that he looked more like an old Man than a 
Lion. 

The second Lion was a I'aylor by 'iVade, who 
belonged to the Play-House, and had the Charac- 
ter of a mild and peaceable Man in his Piofession. 
If the foniicr w^as too furious, this was too sheepish, 
for his Part ; insomucli that after a short modest 
Walk upon the Stage, he would fall at the fir.st 
Touch of Hydaspes, 't ^rip; 'in.: wth him, 

and giving him an < .n. ,\ i his 

Variety of Italian Tripp.s : It is said, indeed, that 
he once gave him a Ripp in his flesh-colour 
Doublet, hut this was only to make work for him- 
self, in his private Character of a Taylor. I must 
not omit that it was this second Lion [w'ho’^j 
treated me with so much Humanity behind the 
Scenes. 

The Acting Lion at present is, as I am informed, 
a Country Gentleman, who does it for his Diver- 
sion, but desires his Name may be concealed. 
He says very handsomely in his own Excuse, 
that he does not Act for Gain, that he indulges an 
innocent Pleasure in it, and that it is better to 
pass away an Evening in this manner, than in 
Gaming and Drfiiking : But at the same time says, 
with a Very agreeable Raillery upon himself, that 
if his name should be known, Uio ill-natured 
World might call him, 7'he Ass intheLioflsskin. 


This Gentleman’s Temper is made out of such n 
happy Mixture of the Mild and the Cholcriqk, 
that he out-does both his predecessors, and has 
drawn together greater Audiences than h.ave been 
known in the Memory of Man. 

I must not conclude my Narrative, without 
taking Notice of a groundless Report that has 
been raised, to a Gentleman’s Disadvantage, of 
whom I mu«;t declare my self an Admirer ; 
namely, that Signior Nicolini and the Lion have 
been seen sitting peaceably by one another, and 
smoking a Pipe together, behind the Scenes : by 
which their common Enemies would insinuate, it 
is but a sham Combat which they represent upon 
the Stage : But upon Enquiry I find, that if any 
such Correspondence has passed between them, vt 
was not till the Combat was over, when the Lion 
was to be looked upon as dead, according to the 
received Rules of the Drama. Besides, this is 
what is practised everyday in Wesiminster-Hall 
where nothing is more usual than to see a Couple 
of Lawyers, who have been tearing each other to 
pieces in the Court, embracing one another as 
soon as they are out of it. 

I would not be thought, in any part of this 
Relation, to reflect upon Signior Nicolini, who, 
in Acting this Part only complies with the 
wretched Taste of his Audience; he knows very 
well, that the Lion has many more Admirers than 
himself ; as they say of the famous Equestrian 
Statue on the Pont-Neu/ at Paris, that more 
People go to see the Horse, than the King who 
.sits upon it. On the contrary, it gives me a just 
Indignation, to sec a Person whose Action gives 
new Majesty to Kings, Resolution to Heroes, and 
Softness to Lovers, thus sinking from the Great- 
ness of his J’ehaviour, and degraded into the 
C'har.icter of the London Prentice. I have often 
wished that our Tragoediaus would copy after this 
gic.it Master m Action. Could they make the 
same use of their Anns and Legs, and inform 
their Faces wirh as significant Looks and Pas- 
sions, how glorious would an English 'J'r.igedy 
appear with that Action w'hich is capable of giving 
a Dignity to the forced Thoughts, cold Conceits, 
and iiniiatuial Expressions of an Italian Opera, 
In the mean lime, I have related this Combat of 
the I -ion, to .show^ what are at present the reign- 
ing Entertainments of the Politer Part of Great 
Britain. 

Audiences have often been repvoaclied by 
Writers for the Coar.seness of their Taste, but 
our present Grievance does not seem to be the 
Want of a good Ta.ste, but of Common Sense. C. 


No. 14.] Friday, March 16, 1711. {Steele, 

Tegue his, Infelix, exue monstris. — Ovid. 

I WAS reflecting this Morning upon the Spirit 
and Humour of the publick Diversions Five 
.and twenty Years ago, and those of the present 
Time ; ana lamented to my self, that though in 
those Days th^ neglected their Morality, they 
I kept up their Good Sense ; but that th« beau 
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Monde^ at present, is only grown more childish, 
not more innocent, than the former. While I was 
in this Train of 'J'hoiight, an odd Fellow, who.se 
Face I have often seen at the Play-house, gave 
me the following Letter with these words, Sir, 
The Lyon presents his humble Service to you, and 
desired me to give this mU your ozvn Hands, 

JSrom my Den in Hay-market, March 15. 

SIR, 

‘ I have read all your Papers, and have stifled 

* my Resentment against your Reflections upon , 

* Operas, till that of this Day, wherein you plainly 
‘insinuate, that Signior Grimaldi and my self 
‘have a Correspondence more friendly than is 
‘consistent with the Valour of his Character, or 
‘ the Fierceness of mine, i desire you would, for 
‘ your own Sake, forbear .such Intimations for the 
‘ future ; and must say it is a great Piece of 111- 
‘ nature in you, to shew so great an Esteem for a 
‘ Foreigner, and to discourage a I„yon that is your 
‘ own Country-man. 

‘ I take notice of your Fable of the Lyon and 
‘ Man, but am so equally concerned in that Matter, 

‘ that I shall not be offended to which soever of 
‘ the Animals the Superiorit y is given. You have 
‘ misrepresented me, m saying that I am a 
‘Country-Gentleman, who act only for my Di- 
‘ version ; whereas, had I still the same Woods to 
‘ range in which I once had when I was a Fox- 
‘ hunter, 1 should not resign my Manhood for a 
‘ Maintenance : and assure you, as low as my 

* Circumstances are at present, I am so much a 
‘ Man of Honour, that I would scorn to be any 
‘ Beast for Bread but a Lyon. 

Yours, 

I had no sooner ended this, than one of my 
Land-lauly’s Children brought me in several others, 
with some of which I .shall make up my present 
Paper, they all having a Tendency to the same 
Subject, viz, the Elegance of our present Diver- 
sions. 

Covent Garden, March 13. 

SIR, 

‘ I Have been for twenty Years Under-Sexton 
‘of this Parish of St. Paul’s, CoveuGGarden, and 
‘ have not missed tolling in to Prayers six times m 
‘all those Years ; which Office 1 have performed to 
‘my great Sati-sfaction, till this Fortnight last past, 

‘ during which Time I find my Congregation take 
‘the Warning of my Bell, Morning and Evening, 
‘to go to a Puppett-show set forth by one FozveU, 

‘ under the Piazzas. By this Means, I have not 
‘only lost my two Customers, whom I used to 
‘place for six Pence a Piece over-against Mrs 
‘ Rachel Eyebright, but Mrs Rachel herself is 
‘gone thither also. There now appear among us 
‘ none but a few ordinary People, who come to 
‘ Church only to say their Prayers, so that 1 have 
‘no Work worth speaking of but on Sundays. I 
‘have placed my Son at the Piazzas, to acquaint 

* the Ladies that the Bell rings for Church, and 
‘ that it stands on the other side of the Garden ; 

but the>r only laugh at the Child. 

‘I desire you would lay this before all the 
^ World, that I may not be made such a Tool 
Future, and that Punchinello may chuse 
Hours less canonical. As things are now, Mr 


‘ has a full Congregation, while we have a 

very thin House ; which if you can Remedy, you 
will very much oblige, 

Sir, 

Yours, &»c. 

I The following Epistle I find is from the Under- 
taker of the Masquerade.^ 

SIR, 

‘ I Have observed the Rules of my Masque so 
|caiefiilly (in not enquiring into Persons), that I 
‘ cannot tell whether you were one of the Com • 
‘pany or not last Tjiesday; but if you were nol 
‘and still design to come, 1 desire you would, fo 
‘ your own Enteitainment, please to admonish tl» 

‘ I'own, that all Persons indifferently are not fit 
‘for this Sort of Diversion. I could wish. Sir, 
‘you could make them understand, that it is a 
‘kind of .acting to go in Masquerade, and a Man 
‘ should be able to say or do things proper for the 
‘Dres.s m which he appears. We have novv and 
‘I’len R.akcs m the Habit of Roman Senators, 
‘and grave Politicians in the Dress of Rakes. 

‘ 'I’he Misfortune of the thing is, that People dress ' 
‘ themselves in what they have a Mind to be, and 
‘ not what they are fit for. There is not a Girl in 
‘ tlie J'own, but let her have her Will in going to 
‘a Ma.sque, and she shall dress a.s a Shepheideiss. 

‘ But let me beg of them to read the Arcadia, or 
some other good Romance, before they appear 
‘in any such Character at my Hou.se. The last 
‘Day we presented, every Body wa.s so rashly 
^ habited, that when they came to speak to each 
‘ other, a Nymph with a Crook had not a Word to 
‘.say but in the peit Stile of the Pit Bawdry ; and 
‘a Man in the Habit of a Philosopher was speech- 
‘ less, till an occasion offered of expressing himself 


^ Masquerades took rank as a leading pleasure 
of the town under the management of John James 
Heidegger, son of a Zurich clergyman, who came 
to England in 1 708, at the age of 50, as a Swiss 
negotiator. He entered as a private in the Guards, 
and att.achcd himself to the service of the fashion- 
.able world, which called him ‘ the Swiss Count,’ 
and readily accepted him as leader. In 1709 he 
made five hundred guineas by furnishing the 
spectacle for Mollcux’s opera of Tomyris, Queen 
of Scythia, When these papers were' written he 
was thriving upon the Masquerades, which he 
brought into fashion and made so much a rage of 1 
the town that moralists and satirists protested, and 
the clergy preached against them. A sermon 
reached against them by the Bi.sliop of London, 1 
anuary 6tn, 1724, led to an order that no more j 
should take place than the six subscribed for at 
the beginning of the inonih. Nevertheless they 
held their afterwards by connivance of the 

g'U'Mimu'iit In 1728, Heidegger was called in 
i'» ir.ir^-e r>'.‘ Opera, which throve by his bold 
puffing. He died, in 1745^, at the age of 90, claim- 
ing chief honour to the Swiss for ingenuity. ‘ I ‘ 
‘was born,’ he said, ‘a Swiss, and came to Eng- 
‘land without a farthing, where I have found 
‘means to gain ;C5ooo a-year, — and to spend it. 
‘Now I defy the ablest Englishman to go to 
‘Switzerland and either gain that income or spend 
‘it there.* 
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' in the Refuse of the Tyring-Rooms. We ha^ a 
‘Judge that danced a Minuet, with a Quaker for 
*his Partner, while half a dozen Harlequins stood 
‘by as Spectators: A Turk drank me off two 
‘ Bottles of Wine, and a Jerv eat me up half a 
‘ Ham of Bacon. If I can bring my Design lo bear, 
‘and make the Maskers preserve their Characters 
‘in my Assemblies, T hope you will allow there 
‘is a Foundation laid for more elegant and im- 
‘ proving Gallantries than any the 'l own at present 
‘affords; and consequently that you will give 
‘ your Approbation to the Endeavours of, 
vVz>, 

Your juosi obedient hitnihlc serz'ant 

I am very glad the following Epistle obliges me 
to mention yir Pmvcli a second 'l ime in the same 
Paper ; for indeed there cannot be too great En- 
couragement given to his Skill in Motions, pro- 
vided ne IS under proper Restrictions. 

SIP, 

‘The Opera at the llny-Markety and that 
‘ under the little Piazza in Covent-Garden, being 
‘at pieseiit the Two leading Divcisions of the 
‘Town ; and Mr Powell professing in hi-. Adver- 
‘tisernents to set up Wniiiingion and his Cat 
‘again.st Ritialdo and Arinidn, my Cunosity led 
‘me the Beginning of last Week to view both 
‘thCsSe Performances, and make my Observations 
'upon them. 

‘ First therefore, I cannot but obsciwc that 
Po'iMtell wisely fo'V- t.'. give his Com- 

‘pany a Bill of Fare .-m --s . every Scene is 

‘ new and unexpected ; whereas it is certain, that 
‘the Undertakers of the Hay 'Market^ having 
‘ raised too great an Expectation in their printed ! 
‘Opera, very much di.sappoinied their Audience 
‘on the Stage. 

‘ The King of yennahm is obliged lo come 
‘from the City on foot, instead of being drawn in 
‘a triumphant Chariot by white Hoises, as inv 
‘Opera- Book had promised me; and thus, while 
‘I expected Arm Ida’s Dragons should rush for- 

* ward towards A rg-an/es, 1 found the Hero was 
‘ obliged to go to A mu'day and hand her out of 
‘ her Coach. We had also but a very short Al- 
‘lowance of Thunder and Lightning ; tho’ I can- 
*not in this Place omit doing Justice to the Boy 
‘who had the Direction of the Two painted 
‘Dragons, and made them .spit Fire and Smoke : 

‘ He flash’d out his Rosin in such ju.st Proportions, 

‘ and in such due Time, that I could not forbear 
‘conceiving Hopes of his being one Day a most 
‘excellent Player. I saw, indeed, but Two 
‘ things wanting to render his whole Action com- 
‘ pleat, I mean the keeping his Head a little lower, 

‘ and hiding his Candle. 

‘ I observe that Mr Powell and the Undertakers 
‘had both the same Thought, and I think, much 
‘about the same time, of introducing Animals on 
‘tlteir several Stages, though indeed with very 
‘different Success. I'he Sparrows and Chaf- 

* finches at the Hay-Market fly as yet very 
‘ irre^larly over the Stage ; and instead of 
'perking on the Trees and performing their 

* Parts, uiese young Actors either get into the 
‘ Galleries or put out the Candles ; whereas Mr 

* Powell has so well disciplined his Pig, that in 


‘the first Scene he and Punch dance a Minuet 
‘together. I am informed however, that Mr 
‘ Powell resolves to exccll his Advei*savies in their 
‘ own Way ; and introduce Larks in his next 
‘ Opera of Snsannny or Innocence betrayedy which 
‘n ill be exhibited next Week with a Pair of new 
‘ Elders.^ 

‘The Moral of Mr PinvclVs Drama is violated 
‘ I confess by Punch’s national Reflections on the 
* P'renc/i, and King Ha'i'^y's laying his Leg upon 
‘ his Queen’s Lap in too ludicrous a manner be- 
‘ foie so great an Assembly. 

‘As to the Mechanism ahd Sccnary, every 
‘ thing, indeed, was uniform, and of a Piece, and 
‘ tile Scenes were managed very dexterously ; 
‘which calls on me to take Notice, that at the 


* 'I'hc History of Susanna had been an estab- 
lished puppet ])lay fot more than two generations. 
An old cojiy t>f v’-erses on Bartholomew Fair in 
tlie year 1665, describing the penny and two- 
penny piqipet plays, or, as they had been called in 
and since Queen Elizabeth’.s time, ‘ motions,’ says 

Their Sights arc so rich, is able to bewitch 

The heart of a very flue man-a ; 

Here's ^ J’ahent GrtseP here y and * Fair Rosa- 
mond’ there. 

And ‘ the History of Susanna. 

Pepys tells of the crowd waiting, in 1667, to 
see Lady Castiemainc come out from the puppet 
play of ‘ Patient Grisel.’ 

The Powell mentioned in this essay was a 
deformed cnpple whose Puppet-Show, called 
Punch's Theatre, owed its pre-eminence to his { 
own power of satire. This he delivered chiefly ' 
through Punch, the clown of the puppets, who aj>- 
peared in all pUvs with so little respect to dra- 
matic rule that .Steele in the Taller (for May 17, 
1709) repre-sent"' a correspondent at Hath, telling 
how, of two ladies, Priificntia and Florimel, who 
would lead the fashion, Prnclentia caused Eve in 
the Puppet-Show of ‘ the Creation of the World ’ 
to be ‘ made the most like Florimel that ever was 
seen,' and ‘when we came to Noah’s Flood in the 
show, Punch and his wdfe w^ere introduced dancing 
in the ark.’ Of the fanatics called French 
Prophets, who used to assemble in Moorfields in 
Queen Anne’s reign, Lord Chesterfield remem- 
bered that ‘ the then Ministry, who loved a little 
‘ persecution well enough, was, however, so wise 
‘as not to disturb their madness, and only ordered 
‘ one Powell, the master of a famous Puppet- 
‘ Show, lo make Punch turn Prophet ; w^hich he 
‘did so well, that it soon put an end to the pro- 
‘phet.s and their projihecies. 'J'he ob.scure Dr 
‘ Sachevcrell’s fortune was made by a paillament- 
*ary prosecution’ (from Feb. 27 to March 23, 
‘1709-10) ‘much about the same time the French 
‘ Prophets were totally extinguished by a Puppet- 
‘Show’(Misc. Works, ed. Maty., Vol. 11., p. 523, 
S5S)- , 

This was the Powell who played in Covent 
Garden during the time of week-day evening serv- 
ice, and who, taking up Addison’s joke against 
the opera from No. 5 of the Spectator y produced 
Whittington and his Cat as a rival to RiwoMo 
and Armida, [See also a note to No, 31.3 
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' * Hay-Maryt the Undertakers forgetting to 
‘change their Side-Scenes, we were presented 
‘ with a Project of the Ocean in the midst of a 

* delightful Grove ; and tho’ the Gentlemen on 
'the Stage had very much contributed to the 
‘Beauty of the Grove, by walking up and down 
‘between the Trees, I must own 1 was not a 
‘little astonished to see a well-dressed j-oiing Fel- 

* low in a full-bottomed Wigg, appear in the Midst 
‘of the Sea, and without any visible Crmcern 

* taking Snuff. 

‘ I .shall only observe one thing further, in which 
‘both Dramas agree ; whicli is, that by the .Squeak 
‘of their Voices the Heroes of each are Kimnrhs ; 
‘and as the Wit in both Pieces are equal, T must 
‘prefer the Performance of yix PcnvelL bccau.se 
‘jt i.s in our own T^anguage 

/ rtir, ’ 

ADVERTISF MENT. 

Oh the first of A^ril wiH he perforjued at the 
Play-house in the Hay-ni.irket, an Opera call'd 
The Cruelty of Atreu.s. 

N.K. The Scene when in Thyestes eats hh 
(nvn Children, is to be pei/ornwd by the famous 
/Tfr Psalmanazar,'^ lately at rived from Formosa : 
The 7 tfhole Supper heitig set to Kettle-drums. R. 

* George Psalmanarar, \>'ho never told^ his real 
name and precise birthplace, was an impostor 
from Languedoc, and 31 years old in 1711. He 
had been educated 111 a J esuit college, where he 
heard stories of the Jesuit missions in Japan and 
Formosa, which suggested to lum how he might 
thrive abroad as an interesting native. He en- 
listed as a soldier, .and had in his character of 
Japanese only a small notoriety until, at Sluys, a 
dishonest young chaplain of Brig.idicr Lauder’s 
Scotch regiment, saw through the trick and 
favoured it, that he might recommend himself to j 
the Bi.sUop of Jvondon for promotion. He pro- 
fe.sscd to liave converted Psalrnan.irar, baptized 
him, with the Brigadier for godfather, got his 
discharge from the regiment, and launched him 
upon London under the pationage of Bishop 
Compton. Here Psahuanazar, who on his arrival 
wa's between nineteen and twenty years old, be- 
came famous in the religious world. He sup- 

f iorted his fraud by invention of a language and 
etters, and of a I’oi mosan reli^ou. To oblige 
the Bishop he translated the church catechism 
into 'Formo.san,’ and he published in 1704 ‘.an 
historical and geographical Description of For- 
mosa,’ of which a .second edition appeared in the 
following year. It contained numerous plates of 
imaginary scenes and per.sons. His gross and 
puerile absurdities in print and conversation — 
such as his statements that the P’ormosans sacri- 
ficed eighteen thousand male infants every year, 
and that the Japane.se studied Greek as a learned 
tongue, — excited a distrust that would have been 
fatal to the success of his fraud, even with the 
credulous, if he had not forced himself to give 
colour to his story by acting the savage in men’s 
eyes. But he must reaUj% it was thought, be a 
^vage who fed upon roots, herbs, and raw flesh. 
He nuuile, however, so little by the imposture, 
that he at last confessed himself a cheat, and got 


No. 15.3 Saturday, March 17, 1711. [Addison, 

Parva leves capinni animos . — Ovid. 

W HEN I was in Prance, I used to gaze with 
great Astonishment at the Splendid Equi- 
pages and Party-coloured Habits, of that Fanta.s- 
tick Nation. I was one Day in particular contem- 
plating a Lady that sate in a Coach adorned with 
gilded Cupids, and finely painted with the Loves 
of P enus and Adonis. The Coach was drawn by 
SIX milk-white Hor.ses, and loaclen behind with 
tlie same Number of powder’d Foot-men. Just 
before the J -ady were a Couple of beautiful P.ages, 
that weie .stuck among the Harness, and by! lieir 
gay Dic.sses, and smiling Features, looked like 
the elder Brutheis of the little Boys that were 
caivcd and painted in every Corner of the Coacli. 

Tlie Lady was the unfortunate Cleavthe, who 
afterwards gave an Occasion to a pretty melan- 
choly Novel. She had, for several Years, re- 
ceived the Addre.sses of a Gentleman, whom, 
after a long and intimate Acquaintance, she for- 
sook, upon the Account of this shining Equipage 
which had been offered to her by one of great 
Riches, but a Crazy Con.stilution 'J’he Circum- 
stances in which I saw her, were, it seems, the 
Disguises only of a broken Heart, and a kind of 
Pageantry to cover Distress ; for in two Months 
after, she was earned to her_ Grave with the same 
pomp and Magnificence : being sent thilber partly 
by the Loss of one Lover, and partly by the Pos- 
session of another. 

1 have c^ften reflected with my self on this un- 
arcomit.iblc Humour in Woman-kind, of being 
smitten witli every thing that i- '-1- -'-. ^ .tiS ... per- 
ficial . and on the numberless l.v 1' : vmI' the 

I Sex, from this light, fantastical Disposition. 3 my 
self reniembei a young Lady that was very 
warmly solhcited by a Couple of importunate 
Rivals, who, for several Munth.s together, did all 
they could to recommend thcni.selve.s, by Com- 
placency of Behaviour, and Agreeableness of 
Conversation. At length, when the (Competition 
was doubtful, and the Lady undetermined m her 
Choice, one of the young Lovers very luckily be- 
thought liiinself of adding a supernumerary Lacc 
to his Liveries, which had so good an Effect that 
he married her the very Week after. 

The usual Conversation of ordinary Women, 

his living as a well-conducted booksellei’s hack 
for many years before his death, in 1763, aged 84. 
In 171 1, when this jest was penned, he had not 
publicly eaten his own children, i. e. .swal- 
owed his words and declared hi.s writings 
forgeries. In 1716 there was a subscription of 
£,0.0 or £yo a year raised for him as a Formosan 
convert. It was in 1728 that he began to write, 
that formal confession of his fraud, whidh he left 
for publication after his death, and whereby he 
made his great public appearance as Thyestes. 

This jest against Psalmanazar was expunged 
from the first reprint of the Spectator in 1712, and 
did not reappear in the lifetime of Steele or 
Addison, or until long after it had been amply 
justified. } 
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very much cherishes this Natural Weakness of 
being taken with Outside and Appearance. Talk 
of a new-married Couple, and you immediately 
hear whether they keep their Coach and six, or 
eat in Plate : Mention the Name of an absent 
Lady, and it is ten to one but you learn some- 
thing of her Gown and Petticoat. A Bali is a 
great Help to Discourse, and a Birth-Day furnishes 
Conversation for a Twelve-month after. A Fur- 
below of precious Stones, an Hat buttoned with a 
Diamond, a Brocade Waistcoat or Petticoat, are 
standing Topicks. In short, they consider only 
the Drapery of the Species, and never cast away 
a Thought on those Ornaments of the Mind, that 
make Persons Illustrious in themselves, and Use- 
ful to others. When Women are thus perpetually 
dazling one anothers Imaginations, and filling 
their Heads with nothing but Colours, it is no 
Wonder that they are more attentive to the super- 
ficial Parts of Life, than the solid and substantial 
Blessings of it. A Girl, who h.as been trained up 
in this kind of Conversation, is in danger of every 
Lmbioidered Coat that comes in her Way. A 
Pair of fringed Gloves may be her Rum. In a 
word, Lace and Ribbons, Silver and Gold G.al- 
loons, with the like glittering Gew-Gaws, arc so 
many Lures to Women of weak Minds or low 
I Educations, and, when artificially displayed, are 
able to fetch down the mositairy Coquet fiom the 
wildest of her Flights and Rambles. 

True Happiness is of a retired Nature, and an 
Enemy to Pomp and Noise ; it arise.s, in the first 
place, from the Enjoyment of ones self ; and, in 
the next, from the friendship and Conversation of 
a few select Companions. It loves Shade and 
Solitude, and naturally haunts Groves and Foun- 
tains, Fields and Meadows : In sliort, it feels 
every thing it wants within itself, and receives no 
Addition from Multitudesof Witnesses and Spec- 
tators. On the contrary, fal.se Happiness loves 
to be in a Crowd, and to draw the Eyes of the 
World upon her. She doe.s not receive any Satis- 
faction from the Applauses which she gives her 
self, but from the Admiration which she raises in 
others. She flourishes in Courts and Palace.s, 
Theatres a«id Assemblie'', and has no Existence 
but when she is lookr<l upon. 

Aurelia^ tho’ a Woman of Great Ouahty, (!«• 
lights in the Privacy of a Cqunt)^ Life, and pas.ses 
away a great ,.art of her Time in her own Walks 
and Garden.s. Her Husband, who is her Bosom 
Friend and Companion in her Solitudes, has been 
in Love with her ever since he knew her. 7 'hey 
ooth abound with good Sense, consummate Vir- 
tue, and a mutual E.stecm; and are a peip<itual 
Entertainment to one another. Their Family is 
under so regular an Oeconomy, in its Hours of 
Devotion and Repa.st, Employment and Diver- 
sion, that it looks like a little Common-Wealth 
within it .self. They often go into Company, that 
they may return with the greater Delight to one 
another ; and sometimes live in Town not to enjoy 
it so properly as to grow weary of it, that they 
may renew in themselves the Relish of a Country 
Life. By this means they arc Happy in each 
other, beloved by their Children, adored by their 
Servants, and are become the Envy, or rather the 
Delight, of all that know them. 


How different to this is the Life of Fulvia ! 
she considers her Husband as her Steward, and 
looks upon Discretion and good House-Wifery, as 
little domestick Virtues, uiihecoming a Woman of 
Quality. She thinks Life lost in her own Family, 
and fancies herself out of the World, when she is 
not in the Ring, the Play-House, or the Drawing- 
Room : She lives in a perpetual Motion of Body 
and Restlessness of Thought, and i.s never easie 
in any one Place, when she thinks there is more 
Company in another. The missing of an Opera 
the finst Night, would be more afflicting to her 
than the Death of a Child. She xiities all the 
valuable Part of her own Sex, and calls every 
Woman of a prudent modest retired Life, a poor- 
spirited, unpolished Creature. What a Mortifica- 
tion would It be to Fulvia, if she knew that her 
.setting her .self to View, is but exposing her self, 
and that she grows Contemptible by being Con- 
spicuous 

J cannot conclude my Paper, without observing 
that has very finely touched upon this 

Female Passion for Dress and Show, in the 
Character of Cniuilla ; who, iho’ she seems to 
have shaken off all the other Weaknesses of her 
Sex, IS still described a.s a Woman in this Par- 
ticular. The Poet tel’s u-. *b r‘.f:<'r having niri'’'c 
a great Slaughter of ti >1 !.* . i; , -'m i::.:" inim.itc!) 
cast her Eye on a Trojan (who*] wore an em- 
broidered Tunick, a beautiful Coat of Mail, with 
a Mantle of the finest Purple. A Golden Bow, 
.says he, I/nng upon his Shoulder; his Garment 
was buckled with a Golden Clasp, and his Head 
was covered ibith an Helmet of the same shifting 
Mettle. The Amazon immediately .singled out 
this well-dressed Warrior, being seized with a 
Woman’s Longing for the pretty Trappings that 
he was adornetl with : 

— Tot unique incauta per agmen 

Faimineo pru'da ct spoliorum ardebat amore. 

This heedless Pursuit after the.se glittering Trifles, 
the Poet (by a nice concealed Moral) represents 
to have been the Destruction of his Female Hero. 


No i6.J Monday, March 19, 1711. [Addison. 

Quidvemim atgue decens ciiro et fogo, et oninis 
in hoc sum. — Hor. 

I HAVE receiv’d a Letter, desiring me to be 
very satyrical upon the little Muff that is 
now in Fashion ; another informs me of a Pair of 1 
silver Garters buckled below the Knee, that have 
been lately seen at the Kahd^ow Coffee-house in 
Fleet-street a third sends me an heavy Complaint 

* [that] 

* The Rainbow, near the Inner Temple Gate, 
in Fleet Strev.t, was the second Cortee-hou.se 
opened in London. It was opened about 1656, 
by a barber named James Farr, part of the house 
still being occupied by the bookseller’s shop 
which had been there for at least twenty years 
before. Farr also, at first, combined his coffee 
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against fringed Gloves. To be brief, there is 
scarce an Ornament of either Sex which one or 
other of my Correspondents has not inveighed 
against with some Bitterness, and recommended 
to my Observation. I must tlierefore, once for all 
inform my Readers, that it is not my ‘Intention to 
sink the Dignity of this my Paper with Re- 
flections upon Red-heels ot Top-knots, but rather 
to enter into the Passions of Mankind, and to 
correct those depraved Sciiiimcnts that give Birth 
to all those little Extravagancies which appear in 
their outward Dress and Behaviour. Foppish 
and fantastick Ornaments are only Indications of 
Vice, not criminal in themselves Extinguish 
Vanity in the Mind, and ’/on naturally retrench 
the little Superfluities of Garniture and Equipage. 
The Blossoms will fall of themselves, when tlie 
Root that nourishes them is destroyed. 

I shall therefore, as 1 have said, apply my Re- 
medies to the first Seeds and Pnnuples of an 
affected Dress, without de-vcendmg to the Dress 
it self : though at the same time 1 must own, that 
1 have '1‘houghts of creating an Officer under me 
to be cntitulcd. The Censor of svtall IVartw, and 
of allotting him one Day m a Week for the Exe- 
cution of such lus Office. An Operator of this 
Nature might act under me with the same Re- 
gard as a Surgeon to a Phvsician; the one might 
be employ’tl in healing ibuse Blotches and 'I'u- 
mours which break out in the Body, wdule the 
other IS sweelning the Blood and rectifying the 
Constitution. To speak tiuly, the young People 
of both Sc.\cs arc so wonderfully apt to shoot out 
into l<ng Swoid.s or sweeping Trains, Imshy 
Head-dresses or fiill-boitoin’d Perriwags, with 
several other Incmnliranccs of Diess, that they 
stand m need of being pained very frequently 
[lest they should be oppressed with Ornaments, 
and over-run with the I aixiirieiicy of their Habits 
I am much in doubt, whether I should give the 
Preference to a Quaker that is tniiimeil dose and 
almost cut to the Quick, or to a Beau that is 
loaden with such a Redundance of Exc rcscencies 
I must therefore desire my Cunespondents to let 
me know bow they approve niy Project, and 
wljether they think the erecting of such a petty 
Censorship may not turn to the Emolument of the 
Publick , for I would not do any thing of this 
Nature rashly and without Advicy. 

There is another Set of Cfwrespomlents to 
whom I must address my in the second 

Place : I mean such as fill their fetters with private 
Scandal, and black Account/ of particular Per- 
sons and Families. The world is .so full of Ill- 
nature, that I have Lampoons sent me by People 
[who®] cannot spell, and Satyrs compos’d by 
those w'ho scarce know how to write. By the 
last Post in particular I receiv’d a Packet of 
Scandal that is not legible ; and have a whole 


trade with the business of barber, which he had 
been carrying on under the same roof. Farr was 
made rich by hi.s Coffee-house, which soon mo- 
nopolized the Rainbow, Its repute was high in 
the Spectator's time ; and afterwards, when 
coffee-houses became taverns, it lived on as a re- 
putable tavern till the present day. 

^ fthat they may not] ^ [that] 


Bundle of Letters in Womens Hands that are 
full of Blots and Calumnies, insomuch that when 
I see the Name Ccetia, Phillis, Pastora, or the 
like, at the Bottom of a Scrawl, I conclude on 
course that it brings me some Account of a fallen 
Virgin, a faithless Wife, or an amorous Widow. 

I must therefore inform these my Correspondents, 
that it is not my Design to be a Publisher of In- 
treagues and Cuckoldoms, or to bring little in- 
famous Stones out of their present lurking Holes 
into broad Day light. If I attack the Vicious, I 
shall only set upon them in a Body ; and will not 
be provoked by the worst Usage that I can receive 
from others, to make an Example of any par- 
ticular Criminal. In short. I have .so much of 
a Diawcansir* in me, that I shall pass over a 
single Foe to charge whole Armies, It is not 
J.a/i, or Si leu ns, but the Harlot and the Drunk- 
ard, v.'hom I shall endeavour to expose ; and 
shall consider the Crime as it appears in a Species, 
not as It IS circumstanced in an Individual I 
think It was Caligula who wished the whole City 
of Ilonie had but one Neck, that he might behead 
tin Ml at a Blow. I shall do out of Humanity 
•wli.it that I’aiiperor would have done in the 
Ciuelty of lu-. 'romper, and aim every Stroak at a 
collei live Body of Offenders. At the same Time 
1 am very sensible, that Tinthiiig spivnds a Paper 
like piivatc Calumn> .i 1 ’ 1) ■: oi. ti •!: , butasmy 
.Sjjui Illations are not under this Necessity, they 
are not exposed to this 'i'emptation. 

Ill the next Place I must apply my self to my 
J^'irty-Correspondcnts, who arc continually tea/* 
mg me to lake Notice of one anothers Proceed- 
ings. How often am I asked by both .Sides, if it 
is poNsilile foi me to be an unconconicd Spectator 
of the Rogueries that are committed by the Party 
which is opposite to him that writes the Letter. 
About two L)ays since I was reproached with an 
old GiHiCian Law, that forbids any Man to stand 
as a Neuter or a Looker-on m the Divisions of his 
C'oimtrv However, as T am very sensible [niy®j 1 
Paper would lose its whole Effect, should it run ' 
into the Outrages of a Party, I shall take Care 
to keep clear of every thing [w’hich looks that 
Way. If I can any way asswage private Inflam- 
mations, or allay pubhek Fermciit.s, I .shall apply 
my self to it with my utmost Endeavours ; but will 
never let my Heart reproach me with having done 


* Draivcansir in the Duke of Buckingham’s 
Rehearsal parodies the heroic drama of the Re- 
storation, as by turning the lines in Dryden’s 
‘Tyrannic Love,’ 

Spite 0 / myself , I'll stay, fght, love, despair; 

And all this 1 can do, because I dare, 
into 

I drink, / htijf, I strut, look big and stare ; 

A nd all this I can do, because J dare. 

When, in the last act, a Battle is fought between 
Foot and great Hobby-Horses ‘ At last, Draw- 
‘ cansir comes in and Kills them all on both 
‘ Sides,’ explaining himself in lines that begin, 
Others may boons t a single man to kill ; 

But I the blood 0 / thousands daily spill. 

* [that my] ^ [that] 
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thin^ towards [cncreasing*] those Feuds and ] 
Animosities that extinguish Religion, deface | 
Government, and make a Nation miserable. 

What I have said under die three foregoing 
Heads, will, I am afraid, very much retrench the 
Number of my Gone'pondents: I shall there- 
fore acquaint my Kim '« a he has started 
any Hint which he is not able to vnr.suc, if he 
has met with any surprizing Story which he does 
not know how to tell, if he has discoveied any 
epidemical Vice which has escaped my Ghserva- 
tiori, or has heard of any uncommon Virtue 
which be «... M r’j^Tc t ’i h ; in -h ir; if he 
has any M;.. ■ ,.is ih.,; ■. .m ■■:i .n , ! i.. . i. s c it 
Diversion, I shall promise him my best Assist- 
ance m the working of them up for a publick 
Entertainment. 

This Paper my Reader will tind was intended 
for an answer to a Multitude of Correspondents, 
but 1 hope he will paidon me if I single out one 
of them in particular, who has made me so very 
hiunble a Request, that I cannot forbear comply- 
ing with It. 

the Spect atok. 

March 15, 1710-11. 

SIR, 

* I Am at present so unfortunate, as to have 
‘ nothing to do but to mind my own Rusmess , 

‘ and therefore beg of you that you will be pleased 
‘ to put me into some small Post under you. I 
‘observe that you have appointed your Printer 
‘and Publisher to receive Letters and Advcrtisc- 
‘ ments for the City of London, and shall think 
‘ my self very much honoured by you, if you 
‘ will appoint me to take in (.setters and Advertise- 
* meats for the City of IVcstniinstor and the 
‘ Dutchy of Lancaster. Tho’ I cauni't promise 
‘to fill such an Kmploynient with sufficient 
‘Abilities, I will endeavour to make up with 
‘ Industry and Fidelity what I w'ant in Parts and 
‘ Genius. I am, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient semumt, 

Charles lalhe ’ 

C. 


No. 17.] Tuesday, March 20, 1711. \Sic*.le. 


Tetrum ante Omnia vidtnm. — Juv. 

S INCE our Persons are nut of our own Making, 
when the\ .i’* h. .r, r. .xi Dcf-'r*.'.- • r 
Uncomely, it i-, m. ■-■!!! Ii',:!* -• . :■■■ I i.. li 

Fortitude to dare to be Ugly, at least to keep 
our selves from being abashecl with a Conscious- 
ness of Imperfections which we cannot help, and 
in which there is no Guilt. I would not defend 
an haggard Beau, for passing away much lime at 
a Glass, and giving Softnesses and Languishing 
Graces to Deformity. All I intend is, that we 
ought to be contented with our Countenance and 
Shape, so far, as never to give our selves an 
I uneasie Reflection on that Subject. It is to the 


* [the encrcasingj 


ordinary People, who are not accustomed to make 
very proper Remarks on any Occasion, matter of 
great Je.st, if a Man enters with a prominent Pair 
of Shoulders into an Assembly, or i.s distinguished 
by an Expansion of Mouth, or Obliquity of As- 
pect. It is happy for a Man, that ha.s any of 
these Oddnesses about him, if lie can lie as merry 
upon himself, as others arc apn to he upon that 
Occasion ; When lie c.in possess himself with such 
a Cheat fulness, Women and Children, who were 
at first frighted at him, will afterwards be as 
much pleased svitli him. As it i.s barbarous in 
others to railly him for nalutal Defects, it is ex- 
treamly agreeable when he can Jest upon himself 
for them. 

Madam Mainicnoti's first Husbatul was an 
Mero in this K'" 1. .rid .l-r.- v.t’v Pleasant- 
iies fiorn the I' ■ - .''.a which he 

describes .is very much rescmlihng die I -otter Z ‘ 
He diverts lumself likcis isv by representing to his 
Reader the Make of an ]’..nguie and Pully, with 
which he used to take oft' his Hat. When there 
hapficns to be any thing ridiculous in a Visage, 
and the Owner of u ilmiks it an Aspect of Dignity , 
he must be of very great Quality to be exempt 
from Raillery : The liest Expedient therefore is 
to be pleasant upon himself. Prince Harry and 
Falsiajfe, in Shakei/>r<^r, have carried the Ridi- 
cule upon Fat and Lean as far as it will go. 
Falstaff'e is H' a.' .r !•• called Woolsack, Btd- 
presser, and //. ’ • ' ! ,< ; Harry a Staroelin^, 

an Fil 7 'es-t:>fciu, a .-i/uarh, a Bowcase, and a 
'Tuck. Tliere is, in several incidcnt.s of the Con- 
vervition betw'een them, the Jcsi .still kept up 
upon the Person. Great 'J'eiulcrness and Sensi- 
bility m this Point is one of the greatest Weak- 
nesses of Self-love . for my own part, I am a 
little unhapjiy m the Mold of my Faro, which is 
not quite so Ic.ng as it is broad : Whether this 
might not partly arise from my opening my 
Mouth much seldomer than other People, and by 
C’oase([iience not so nnich Icngtlining the Fibrc.s 
of my Visage, I am not at leisure to detcrimne. 
Howcvei It be, 1 liave been often put out of 
Countenance by the Shoiine.ss of my Face, and 
was formerly at great Pams m concealing it by 
v'earing a I’ciivvigg with an high Foretop, and 


‘ Abb€ Paul Scan on, the burlesque writer, 
high in couit favour, was deformed from birth, 
and at the age of 27 lost the use of all hi.s 
hmhs. la 1651, when 41 years old, Scarron 
married F'ranccs d’Aubign^, afterwards Madame 
de Maintenon ; her age was tlien 16, and she 
j lived with bcarron until his death, wbh’.h occurred 
when she was 35 years old and left her very poor. 
Scarron’s comparison of himself to the letter Z is 
111 his address ‘To the Reader who has Never 
‘seen Me,’ prefixed to his ‘ Rclatinn V^ntable de 
‘ tout ce qui s’est passd cn I’.iutre Monde, au 
‘ combat de.s Parques et des Puctes, sur la Mort 
‘de Voilure.’ Tnis w'as illustrated with a bur- 
le.sciue jilate representing himself as seen from the 
back of his rh.air. and ■v’TT.'.nd'’d by a wondering 
and mocking w wild. 1 1 1-. *i.:« k, lit, -..i.d, w'as turneu 
to the publicj because the convex of hLs back ii 
more convenient than the concave of his stomach 
for receiving the inscription of his name and age. 


L 
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letting my Beard grow. But now I have tho- 
roughly got over mis Delicacy, and could be 
contented it were much shorter, provided it might 
qualify me for a Member of the Merry Club, 
which the following Letter gives me an Account 
of. I have received it from Oxford, and as it 
abounds with the Spirit of Mirth and good 
Humour, which is natural to that Place, I ^hall 
set it down Word for Word as it came to me. 

Most Profound Sir, 

‘ Having been veVy well entertained, in the last 
‘of your Speculations that I have yet seen, by 
‘your Specimen upon Cb'bs, which 1 therefore 
‘ hope you Avill continue, I shall take the Liberty 
'to furnish you with a brief Account of such a 
'one as perhaps you liav* not seen in all your 
‘ Travels, unless it was yout Fortune to ti >uch upon 
‘.some of the woody Parts of thii. African Con 
'tinent, in your Voyage to or from Grand Cairo. 
‘There have arose in this LT in vcrsily (long since 
‘you left us without saying any thing) several of 
'these inferior Hebdomadai Societies, as /’rm- 
' ning^ Club, the IVitfy Clni. aiul amongst the rest, 

‘ the Handsoin Club ; as a Burlescpie upon which, 
'a certain merry Species, tliat seem to have come 
'into the World in Masquerade, for some Years 
'last past have associated theuiselvcs together, 
'and assumed the name of the U^h Club : This | 
' ill-favoured Fraternity consists of a President 
‘and twelve Fellows ; the C'hoice of which is not 
‘ confin’d bv Patent to any particular Foundation 
‘(as Sf. John's Men would have the World 
' believe, and have thcrclore erected a separate 
‘ Society within themselves) but Liberty is left to 
‘ elect from any School in Great Britain, pro- 
‘vided the Candidates be within the Rules of the 
‘ Club, as .'•et forth in a Table entituled The Act 
' of Defonnify. A Clause or two of which I shall j 
‘ tran.smit to you 1 

‘I. That no Person whatsoever -.hall be ad- 
‘mitted without a visible (^)ue.arity in his Aspect, 
‘or peculiar Cast of Countenance, of which the 
‘President and Officers for the tune being are to 
‘determine, and the President to have the casting 
‘ Voice. 

‘I_L That a singular Regard be had, upon Ex- 
'amination, to the (hbbosily of the Ccntleinen 
‘ that offer themselves, as Founders Kinsmen, 

‘ or to the Obliquity of tlicir Figure, in wh.it 
'sort soever. 

‘ III, That if the Quantity of any Man’s Nose 
‘be eminently miscalculated, whctlier as to 
‘ Length or Breadth, he shall have a just Pre- 
‘ tence to be elected 

* Last That if there shall be two or more 
'Competitors for the same Vacancy, cieieris 
* parilus, he that has the thickest Skin to have 
* the Preference. 

‘ Every fresh Member, upon his first Night, is 
'to entertain the Company with a Dish of Cod- 
‘ fish, and a Speecli in praise of /Esof ; ^ whose 


* The Life of /Esop, ascnlied to Planudes 
Maximus, a monk of Constantinople in the four- 
teenth century, and usually prefixed to the Fables, 
sajes that he was ‘ the most deformed of all men 
‘ of his age, for he had a pointed head, flat nos- 


' portraiture they have in full Proportion, or 
' rather Disproportion, over the Chimney ; and 
' their Design is, as soon as their Funds are sufifi- 
‘cient, to purchase the Heads of Thersites, Duns 
* S coins, Scarron, Hudibras, and the old Gen- 
‘tlcman in Oldham,'^ with all the celebrated ill 
‘ Faces of Anticpiity, as Furniture for the Club 
‘ Room. 

‘ As they have always been profess’d Admirers 
' of the other Sex, so they unanimou.sly declare 
‘ that they will give all possible Encouri^ement 
‘ to such as will take the Benefit of the Statute, 

‘ tho’ none yet have appeared to do it, 

‘ The worthy President, who is their most de- 
‘ voted Champion, has lately shown me two 
' Copies of Vcr.ses composed by a Gentleman of 
‘ his Society : the fitst, a Congratulatory Ode 
‘ inscrib’d to Mrs. Touchwood, upon the loss of 
‘ her two Forc-tcctli ; the other, a Panegyrick 
‘ upon Mrs. AndirotCs left Shoulder. Mrs. Vi~ 
‘ zard (he says) since the Small Pox, i.s grown 
‘ tolerably ugly, and a top Toa.st in the Club ; 
‘ but I never hear him so lavish of his fine things, 


‘ tnls, a short neck, thick lips, was black, pot- 
‘ bellied, bow-legged, and hump-backed ; perhaps 
‘even uglier than Homer’s 'J’hersites.’ 

® The description of 7 'hcrsites in the second 
book of the Iliad is tiuis translated by Professor 
BUckie : 

'Fbe most 

III favoured wif^ht was he, I wclh, of all the 
Gteciau host. 

With hideous squint the railer leered: on one 
foot he was lame ; 

Fomvard before his narrow chest his Hunching 
shoulders came ; 

Slanting and sharp his forehead rose, with 
shreds of meagre hair. 

Controversies between the Scotists and Thom- 
ists, followers of the teaching of Duns Scotus and 
Thomas Aquinas, caused 'rhomist perversion of 
the name of Duns into its use as Dunce and tra- 
dition of the subtle Doi'tor’s extreme personal 
ugliness. Doctor Subtilis was translated The 
Lath Doctot. 

Si.arron we have just spoken of. Hudibras’s 
outward gifts are described in Part L, Canto i., 
lines 240 — 2y6 of the poem. 

If is beard 

In cut and dye so like a tile 
A sudden 7 ' lew it \ ■ uld /'• : 

The upper part >- y'.i z. y'h>\ ; 

The ncthc 7 ', orange mix'd with p'cy. 

This hairy meteor, &c. 

The ‘old Gentleman in Oldham' is Loyola, 
as described in Oldham’s third satire on the 
Jesuits, when 

Summon'd together, all tit offilcions band 
The orders cf their bedrid chief attend. 
Raised on his pillow he greets them, and, .says 
Oldham, 

Like Delphic II air of old, by Fiend possest, 
tie sivclls, wild L renzy heaves hts panting breast. 
Ills bristling hairs stick up, his eyeballs glow, 

I And from his mouth long si rakes of drivel flow. 
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‘ as upon old Nell Trot, who constantly officiates 

* at their Table ; her he even adores, and extolls 
‘as the very Counterpart of Mother Shipton; 

* in short, Nell (says he) is one of the Extraordin- 
‘ary Works of Nature; but as for Complexion, 
‘ Shape, and Features, so valued by others, they 
‘ are all meer Outside and Symnietry, which is 
‘ his Aversion. Give me leave to add, that the 

* President is a facetious, pleasant Gentleman, 

‘ and never more so, than when he has got (as 
‘he calls ’em) his dear Mummers about him; 
‘and he often protests it does him good to meet 
‘a Fellow with a right genuine (irimmace in his 
‘Air, (which is so agreeable in the generality of 
‘ the French Nation ;) and as an Instance of his 
‘ Sincerity in this particular, he gave me a sight 
‘ of a List in his Pocket-book of all of this Class, 
‘ who for these five Years have fallen under his 
‘ Observation, with himself at the Head of ’em, 
‘ and in the Rear (as one of a promising and im- 
‘ proving Aspect), 

Sir, 

Oxford, Yom Obliged and 
March 12, 1710. Humble Servant, 

Alexander Carbuncle. 

R. 
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— Equitis quoque jam inigravit ab aurc voluptas 
Omnis ad incertos oculos et gandia vana — Hor. 


I T is ray Design in this Paper to deliver down 
to Posterity a faithful Account of the Italian 
Opera, and of the gradual Progress which it has 
made upon the English Stage : For there is no 
Question but our great Grand-children will be 
very curious to know the Rca.son why their Forc- 
fa^ers used to sit together like an Audience of 
Foreignens in their own Country, and to hear 
whole Plays acted before them in a Tongue which 
they did not understand. 

Arsinoe^ was the first Opera tliat gave us a 


^ was produced at Drury Lane in 1705, 

with Mrs. Tofts in the chief character, and her 
Italian rival, Margarita "’e I’Epine, singing Italian 
songs before .iii.l aiiei ii;v Opera. The drama 
was an Italian opera translated ii.ti Fn.-r h. 'iri 1 
.set to new music by Thomas (livx'-n, ; . '' 

band master to William III. No. 20 of the 
Spectator and other numbers from time to 
time advertised ‘The Passion of Sappho, and 
‘ Feast of Alexander ; Set to Musick by Mr, 

‘ Thomas Clayton, as it is performed at his 
‘house in York Buildings.’ It was the same 
Clayton who set to music Addison’s unsuccess- 
ful opera of Rosamond, written as an experi- 
ment in substituting homegrown literature for 
the fashionable nonsense illustrated by Italian 
music. Thomas Clayton’s music to Rosamond 
was described as ‘a jargon of sounds.’ Cainllla, 
composed by Marco Antonio Buononcini, and 
said to contain beautiful music, was produced at 
Sir John Vanbrugh’s Haymarket opera in 1705, 


Taste of Italian Musick. The great Success this 
Opera met with, produced some Attempts of 
forming Pieces upon Italian Plans, [which *| 
should give a more natural and reasonable En- 1 
tertainment than what can be met with in the 
elaborate Trifles of that Nation. This alarm'd 
the Poetasters and Fidlers of the Townj who 
were used to deal in a more ordinary Kind of 
Ware ; and therefore laid down an establish’d 
Rule, which is receiv’d as such to this [Day, 
That nothing is capable of, being well set to 
Mtisick, that is not Nonsense. 

This Maxim was no sooner receiv’d, but we im- 
mediately fell to translating the Italian Operas; 
and as there was no great Danger of hurting the 
Sense of those extraordinary Pieces, our Authors 
would often make Words of their own [which 
were entiiely foreign to the Meaning of the Pas- 
[thev *♦] pretended to translate; their chief 
C-iie in make the Numbers of the English 
Verse answer to those of the Italian, that both of 
them might go to the same Tune. Thus the 
famous Song in Cainilla, 

Barbara si f intendo, &c. 

Barbarous Woman, ye.s, I know your Meaning, 
which expresses the Resentments of an angry 
Lover, was translated into that English lamchu- 
tion — 

Frail arc a Lox'ers Hopes, he. 

And it was pleasant enough to see the most re- 
fined Persons of the British Nation dying away 
and languishing to Notes that were fllleci with a 
Spirit of Rage and Indignation. It happen’d 
also very frequently, where the Sense was rightly 
translated, the necessary Transposition of Words 
[which 5 J were drawn out of the Plirase of one 
'Longue into tint of another, made the Musick 
appear very absurd in one Tongue that wa.s very 
natural in the other. I remember an Italian verse 
that ran thus Word for Word, 

And i-nrji'd my Rage into Pity ; 
which the English for Rliime sake translated, 

And into Pity turn’d my Rage, 

By this Means the soft N otes that were adapted 
to Pity in the Italian, fell upon the word Rage in 
the Engli.sh ; and the angry Sounds that were 
turn’d to Rage in the Original, were made to ex- j 
pre.ss Pity m the Tran.slation. It oftentimes hap- 
pen’d likewise, that the finest Notes m the Air 
fell upon the most insiguificant Words m the Sen- 
tence. I have known the Word And pursu’d 
through the whole Gamut, have bc.(?ii entertain’d 
with many a melodious The, and have heard the 
most beautiful Graces Quavers and Divisions 
I bestowed upon Then, For, and From; to the 
eternal Honour of our English Particles.*^ 


and sung half in English, half in Italian; Mrs. 
Tofts singing the part of the Amazonian heroine 
in English, and Valentini that of the hero in 
Italian. ^ [that] ® [very day] 

3 [that] [which they] 5 [that] 

6 It was fifty yeans after this that Churchill 
wrote of M0.S.S0P in the Rosciad, 

Jn monosyllables his thunders roll, 

He, she, it, and, we, ye, they, fright the soul. 
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The next Step to our Refinement, was the in- 
troducing of Italian Actors into our Opera ; who 
sung their Parts in their own Language, at the 
same Time that our Coimtrymen perform’d theirs 
in our native Tongue. The King or Hero of the 
Play generally spoke in Italian, and -his Slaves 
answered him in English : 'I'he Lover frequently- 
made his Court, and gained the Heart of his 
Princess in a Language which she did not under- 
stand. One would have thought it very difficult 
to have carry’d on Dialogiu s after this Manner, 
without an Interpreter between the Persons that 
convers’d bnt this was the State of the 

English t,*: a! an thn e Years. 

At length me Audience grew tir’d of under- 
standing Half the Opera, and therefore to ease 
themselves Entirely of the l'’atigue of Thinking, 
have so order’d it at Present that the whole 
Opera is performed in an unknown Tongue. We 
no longer understand the Language of our own 
Stage : insomuch that I have often been afraid, 
when I have .seen our Italian Perlonners chatter- 
ing in the Vehemence of A( lion, that they have 
been calling us Names, and abusing us .imong 
themselves ; but 1 hope, sun u we do pur such an 
entire Confidence m them, they will not talk 
against iis before our F.ices, ihongh they may do 
it with the same Safely as if it Iweie’j behind 
our Backs. In the mean 'J une I cannot forbear 
thinking how naturally an Historian, who writes 
Two or Tluee hundred Years hence, and does 
not know the Taste of his wise P'ore- fathers, will 
make the following Reflectum, In the Bc^ifuiuig 
of the Eighteenth Centuiy, the Italian Tongue 
was so well nndcrsiood in ICngland, that ()J>erai> 
were acted on the J>ubli(,k .Stage in that Lan- 
guage, 

One scarce knows how to be serious in the Cou- 
fulation of an AbsuidiLy that shews itself at the 
first Sight. It docs not want aiiv gieat Measure 
of Scnsi* to see the Ridicule of this monstrous 
Practice , but wliat makes U the iiioie astonish- 
ing, it is not tile Taste of tiie Rabble, but of i\ r- 
sons of the greatest Politencs.s, which has estab- 
lish’d It. 

If the Italians have a Genius for Musick above 
the English, tlie English have a Genius for other 
Peifonnances of a iniuh higher Nature, and 
capable of giving the Mind a much nobler Entei- 
taininent. Would one think it was possible (at a 
Time when an Author lived that w'as able to 
write the Pheedra and llijfjialitui, for a People 


^ [was] 

The Tragedy of Pkiedta and HiJ>fiolitns, 
acted without success in 1707, was tlie one play 
written by Mr. Edmund Smith, a merchant’s son 
who had been educated at Westminster School 
and Christ Church, Oxfordj and who had ended a 
dissolute life at the age of 42 (in 1710), very short- 
ly before this paper was written. Addison’s re- 
gard for the play is warmed by fnetid.ship for the 
unhappy writer. He had, indeed, written the Pro- 
logue to it, and struck therein also liis note of war 
against the follies of Italian Opera. 

Valentini, tnusically coy, 

Shunned Pheedra' s Arms, and scorn’d the prof- 
/«Pd Joy, 


to be so stupidly fond of the Italian Opera, as 
scarce to give a 'Third Days Hearing to that 
admirable Tragedy ? Musick is certainly a very 
agreeable Entertainment, but if it would take the 
I entire Possession of our Ears, if it would make us 
I incapable of hearing Sense, if it would exclude 
Arts that have a much greater Tendency to the 
Refinement of humane Nature : I must confess 
I would allow it no better Quarter than Plato has 
done, who banishes it out of his Common-wealth. 

At present, our Notions of Musick are so very 
uncertain, that we do not know what it is wm like, 
only, ill general, we are transported with any 
thing that is not English ; so if it be of a foreign 
Giowth, let it be Italian, French, or High-Dutch, 
it is the same thing. In short, our English 
Musick is quite rooted out, and nothing yet 
planted iii its stead. 

When a Royal Palace is burnt to the (Ground, 
every Man is at Liberty to present his Plan for a 
new one ; and tho’ it be but indifferently put to- 
gether, It may furnish several Hints that may be 
of Use to a good Architect. I shall take the same 
Jaberty m a following Paper, of giving my 
Opinion upon the Subject of Musick, which 1 
sliall lay down only m a problematical Manner to 
be considered by those who arc Masters ui the 
Ai t. C. 
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Dii bencj'ccerunt, inopis me quodque pusilli 
J'lnxcrunt anlmi, raro ct Pcrpauca loqnentls. 

Hor. 


O BSERVING one Person behold another, 
who was an utter Stranger to him, w-ilh a 
C’ast of his Eye winch, mrihought, exprcs-icd .in 
F.motion llc.iit very didoi^nt fiom what could 
])c raised by an Object so agiceablc a*, the (jcntle- 
in.iu he looked at, I began tu consider, not with- 
out some secret Sorrow, the Condition of an 
Envious Man. Some have fancied that Envy lias 
.1 certain Magical Force in it, and that tlie Eyes 
of the Envious have by their Fascination blasted 
the Enjoyments of the Hajipy. bir E'lancis 
Bacon says, Some have been so curious as to 


It had not moved your Wonder to have seen 
An Eunuch fly from an enamouf'd Qwen: 

How would ti pleai>c, should she t.i Bngliih speah, 
And could Hippulitiis 7 -eply in Greek ! 

The Epilogue to tliis play was by Prior. Ed- 
mund Smith’s relation to Addison is .shown by the 
fact that, i.i d the printed edition of his 

Pheedra .■/../ ! i i-r.t s to Lord Halifax, he 
speaksof A ■■'1 11 -I on the Peace of Ryswick 

as ‘the best Latin Poem same tlie Aincid.’ 

* ‘We sec likewise, the Scripture calleth Envy 
‘an Evil Eye : And the Astrologers rail the evil 
‘influences of the stars, E\il A.-picis; sc) that 
‘still there seemeth to be acknowledged, in the 
‘act of envy, an ejaculation or irradiation of the 
‘ eye. Nay some have been so curious as to note 
* that the times when the stroke or percussion of 
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remark the Times and Seasons when the Stroke 
of an Envious Eye is most effectually pernicious, 
and have observed that it has been when the Per- 
son envied haS been in any Circumstance of Glory 
and Triumph. At such a time the Mind of the 
Prosperous Man goes, as it were, abroad, among 
things without him, and is more exposed to the 
Malignity. But 1 shall not dwell upon Specula- 
tions so abstracted as this, or repeat the many 
excellent Things which one might collect out of 
Authors upon this miserable Affection ; but keep- 
ing in the road of common Life, consider the 
Envious Man with relation to these three Heads, 
His Pams, His Reliefs, and His Happiness. 

The Envious Man is in Pain upon all Occjisions 
which ought to give him Pleasure. The Relish of 
his Life is inverted, and the Objects which ad- 
minister the h'^ho't Sati'f.iction to those who are 
exempt from I'l. < IKi'.'Utv., t;ive the quickest Pangs 
to Persons who arc subject to it. All the Perfec- 
tions of their Fellow-Creatures are odious : Youth, 
Beauty, Valour and Wisdom are Provocations of 
their Displeasure. What a Wretched and Apo- 
state State is this ! To be offended with Excel- 
lence, ami to hate .a Man because we Approve 
him! 'Jifie Condition of the Envious Man is the 
most Emphatically miserable ; he is not only in- 
capable of rejoicing in another’s Merit or Success, 
but lives in a World wherein all Mankiml are in 
a Plot against his Quiet, by studying their own 
Happinevs and Advantage, IF///. /'}os/>cr is an 
honest Tale-bearer, he makes it lus business to 
join in Conversation with Envious Men. He 
points to such an handsoin Young Fellow, .and 
whispers that he is secretly married to a Gicat 
Fortune: When they doubt, he adds I'lrcuiu- 
Stances to prove It , and never faiE to a.'gra\. itc 
their Distress, by assuring ’em that to Ins know- 
ledge he has an Uncle will leave him some 
Thousamls. IV/ll. has many Arts of this kind to 
torture this sort of 'J’emjior, and delights in it. 
When he linds them change colour, and say 
faintly '‘J'hey wish such a Piece <if News is true, 
he has the M.ilice to speak some good or othei of 
every Man of their Acquamtance. 

The kehefsof the Envious Man are those little 
Blemishes and Imperfections, that discover them- 
selves in an Illustrious Character. It is matter of 

f reat t'. I' -1 t .i.s Envious Person, when a 
Ian o* js.!io\.:i M >'io;.r does a thing Unworthy 
himself : Or when any Action which was well 
c.vecuteil, upon better Information appears so 
.alter'd m its (’'iivnmstances, that the Fame of it 
is divided among many, instc.id of being attri- 
buted to One. Tins is a secret Satisfaction to 
these M.alignants ; for the Person whom tlicy be- 
fore. could not but admire, they fancy is nearer 
their own Condition as soon as his Merit is 
shared among others, I remember some Years 
ago there came out an Excellent Poem, without 
the Name of the Author. The little Wits, who 


^ ail envious eye doth most hurt, are^ when the 
‘ party envied is beheld ip glory or triumph ; for 
‘ that sets an edge upon Envy ; And besides, at 
* such times, Uie spirits of the persous envied do 
ooine forth most into the outward parts, and so 
'meet the Wow.’ Bacon’s Essays, IX. 0 / Ettvy. 


were incapable of Writing it, began to pull in 
Pieces the supposed Writer. When that would 
not do, they took great Pains to supprcs.s the 
Opinion that it was his. I'hat again failed. The 
next Refuge was to say#k was overlook’d by one 
Man, and many Pages wholly written by another. 
An hone.st Fellow, who^ .sate among a Cluster of 
them in debate on this Subject, cryed out, Gentle^ 
nteu, if you are sttre none of you yourselves had 
an hand in //, you are but where you ivere, who- 
ever writ it. But the most usual Succour to the 
Envi()u.s, in cases of nameless Merit in this kind, 
is to keep the Property, if po.s.sible, unfixed, and 
by that means to hinder the Reputation of it from 
falling upon any particular Penstin. You see an 
Envious Man clear up his Countenance, if in tlie 
Relation of any Man’s Great Happiness in one 
Point, you mention his Uneasiness in another. 
When he hears such a one is very rich he turns 
Pale, hut recovers when you add that he has 
many Children. Jn a Word, the only sure Way 
to an Envious Man’s Favour, is not to deserve it. 

But if we consider the Envious Man in Delight, 
it is like reading the Seat of a Giant in a Ro- 
mance ; the Magnificence of his Hou.se consists 
in the many Limbs of Men whom he has slain. 
If any who promised themselves Success in any 
Uncommon Undertaking miscarry in the Attempt, 
or he that aimed at what would have been Useful 
and ]./audable, meets with Contempt .tnd Dcrisitm, i 
the J'mvious Man, under the Colour of hating 
Vaingloiy, c.ui .smile with an inward Wanlonness 
of Heart at the ill Effect it may have upon an 
honest Ambiiion /or the future. 

Having throughly consideicd the Nature of 
tins Passu >n, 1 have made it my Study how to 
.avoid the Eiwy that in.iy acme to me fioni these 
my bpcoulatious , and if £ am not irnstakeii in iny 
self, i think J l>a\e a Genius to escape it. Upon 
hearing in a Colfee-housc one of my Papers com- 
mended, i immediately apprehended the Envy 
th.at .. .11 , . 1 . ■ f‘ . . ■ il at Applause ; and there- 
loie . , 1» i.i,'! ol niy P'ace the next 

pay :^ being resolved .as 1 grow in Reputation 
f(,r Wit, to resign my I’lotensicuis to Beauty. 
'I'his, 1 liope, may give some Ease to those un- 
hap])y (jentlcuicn, who do me the Honour to 
lorineiit themselves iiptm the Account of tins my 
P.aper. As their Case is very deplorable, and de- 
serves Conipassum, I shall sometimes be dull, in 
Pity to them^ and will from time to time adminis- 
ter Con.solations to them liy further Discoveries 
of my Person. In the meanwhile, if .any one says 
the Sfi'Ltator' has Wit, it may be some Relief to 
them, to think that he does not ijhow it m Com- 
pany. And if any one pnvise.s his Morality, they 
nuy comfort themselves by considering tryit his 
Face is none of the longeist, R. 


* 111 No. 17. 
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Kut'of o/nfiaT* • — Horn. 


A mong the other hardy Undertakings which 
I have proposed to my self, that of the Cor- 
rection of Impudence is \vh.nt I have very much 
at Heart, This in a pai titular Manner is my 
Province as Sphctator; f>r it is generally an 
Offence committed by the Kyes, and that against 
such as the OfTcndeVs would perhaps never have 
an Opp-^rf’-'dr ''f ."’rrin.: . "v -'tlier Way. The 
f/lh' v.mg 1 crv. . ;i C ■ M.p . .m .'a Young Lady, 
win) sets loi in a iiospass of this Kind with that 
Command of herself as bttlts Beauty and In- 
nocence, and yet with so much Spmt as suf- 
ficiently expresses her Tndignation. 'I'lie whole 
Transaction is performed wlln the Eyes : and the 
Crime is no less than employing them m such .a 
Manner, as to divert the Ejo s of others from the 
best use they can make of them, even looking up 
to Heaven. 

SJF, 

‘There never was (I believe' an n'^ecptahle 
‘Man, but had some awkward liuU.ii ' 1 \<.r 

‘.since the u r. ir’il, have 1 remarked 

‘a kind of M«. i. i.ii ■!■. I ■ 'ose to call Siarers, 
‘that without any Kcg.iru to 'I'lnie, Place, or 
‘ Modesty, disturb a large (Jompanv witli tlieir 
‘ impertinent Eyes. Sport itfus s-i.iInv up .i pr-'p u- 
‘Assembly for a Piippi ot .1 Iha: (i.irden 

‘but devout Supplicants and attentive Hearers, 
‘are the Audience arc rnig^'. t ; . 't i-i Chureh- 
‘es. ^ I am, Sir, Mm-. 1 : -i • . . . p • .s congre- 

‘gation near one of the Noilh Gates of this City; 

‘ much the greater Part of us indeed are Females, 
‘and used to behave our selves in a regular 
‘attentive Manner, till very lately one whole Isle 
‘has been disturbed with one of these monstrous 
^ Starc’rx : He’s the Head t.aller than any one in 
‘the Churcl) ; but for the gic.rtcr Adv.uitage of 
‘exposing himself, stands upon a Elasjiock, and 
‘commands the whole Congregation, to the great 
‘Annoyance of the devontest part of the Andir- 
*®ry; for what with Blushing, Confusion, and 
‘Vexation, wc can neither mind the Prayers nor 
‘ Sermon. Your Anirn.adversion upon this In- 
‘solence would be a groat favour to. 

Sir, 

Ygur most humble servant, 

S. C. 

I have frequently seen of this Sort of Fellows ; 
and do not think there can be a greater Aggrava- 
tion of an Offcni'e, than that it is committed 
where the Criminal is protected by the Sacredness 
of the Pkice which he violates. Many Reflections 
of this Sort might be very justly made upon this 
Kind of Behaviour, but a Siarer is not usually a 
Person to be convinced by the Reason of the 
thing ; and a Fellow that is capable of showing 
an impudent Front before a whole Congregation, 
and can bear being a publick Spectacle^ is not so 
easily rebuked as to amend by Admonitions. If 
meraore my Corre^ondent does not inform me, 
within Seven Days after this Date tlie Bar- 


barian does not at least stand upon his own Legs 
only, without an Eminence, my friend Will. 
Prosper has promi.sed to lake an Hassock op- 
posite to him, and stap against him in Defence of 
the Ladies. I have given him Directions, accord- 
ing to the mo.st exact Rules of Opticks, to place 
himself in such a Manner that he shall meet his 
Plyes wherever he throws them : I have Hopes 
that_ when Will, confronts him, and all the 
Ladies, in whose Behalf he engages him, cast 
kind Looks and Wishes of Success at their 
Champion, he will have some Shame, and feel a 
little of the Pain he has so often put others to, of 
being out of Countenance, 

It nas indeed been Time out of Mind generally 
remai-ked, and as often lamented, that this 
Family of Stnrers have infested publick Assem- 
blies ; And I know no other Way to obviate so 
great an Evil, except, in tlie Ca.se of fixing their 
Eyes upon Women, some Male Friend will take 
the Part of such as are under the Oppression of 
In .-i’ ' E3'esof theSfarers 

>0 V." ;; ’ ■ . r i' While wc suffer our 

Women to be thus impudently attacked^ thej'- 
have no Defence, but in the End to cast yielding 
Cdances at the Stu?-t>s : And in this Case, a Man 
who has no .Sense of Shame has the same Ad- 
vantage over Iii.s MIstre.ss, as he who ha.s no 
Regard for his own Life has over his Adversary. 
While the Generality of the World are fetter’d by 
Rules, and move by proper and just Methods, he 
wlio has no Respect to any of them, carries away 
the Reward due to that Propriety of Behaviour, 
with no other Merit but that of having iieg- 
lei ted It. 

1 take .an impudent Fellow to be a soit of Out- 
law m Good-Breeding, un i thcrefoie what is said 
of him no Nation or Pei.soii can be concerned 
for : For this Reason one may be free upon him. 
1 have put niy .self to great Pams in considering 
this prevailing Quality which we call Irnputlcnce, 
and have taken Notice that it exeits it self in a 
different M.iunor, according to the dilTcrcut Soils 
wherein sutli Subjccis of these Dominions as are 
M.isiers of it were born. Impudence in an 
Englishman is sullen and insolent, in .a Scotch- 
man it is untractahlo and rapacious, in an Irish- 
man absurd and fawning : As the Course of the 
World now runs, the unjiudrnt Englishman be- 
haves like a suiIy Landlord, the Sc(»t, libe an 
ill-received Guest, and the Irishman, like .1 
Stranger who knows he is not welcome. 'I’liei e is 
seldom anything ciiterl.iimng cither in the Im- 
pudence of ,a .South or Noith Briton: but that 
of an Irishman is always cnniick. A true and 
genuine Impudence is ever llic Effect of Ignor- 
ance, without the least .Sense of it. d'lie best and 
most successful Sta^rrs now in this 'i'own aie of 
that Nation : They have usually the Advantage 
of tile Stature mentioned in the above Letter of 
my Correspondent, and generally take their 
Stands in the Eye of Women of Fortune ; msO- 
much that I have known one of them, three 
Months after he came from Plough, with a toler- 
able good Air lead out a Woman from a Play, 
which one of our own Breed, after four years at 
Oxford and two at the Temjie, would have been 
afraid to look at. 
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I cannot tell how to account for it, but these 
People have usually the Preference to our own 
Fools, in the Opinion of the sillier Part of 
Womankind. Perhaps it is that an English Cox- 
comb is seldom so obsequious as an Irish one ; 
and when the Design of pleasing is visible, an 
Absurdity in the Way toward it is easily for- 
given. 

But those who are downright impudent, and go 
on without Reflection that they are such, arc 
more to be tolerated, than a Set of Fellows 
among us who jirofcss Impudence with an Air of 
Humour, and think to carry off the most inexcus- 
able of all Faults in the World, with no other 
Apology than saying in a gay Tone, 1 put a 7 t 
impudent Face upon tJte Matter. No, no Man 
shall be allowed the Advantages of Impudence, 
who is conscious that he is such : If he knows he 
is impudent, he may as well be otherwise ; and it 
shall be expected tliat he blush, when he sees he 
makes another do it : For nothing can attone for 
the want of Modesty, without which Beauty is 
ungraceful, and Wit detestable. R. 


No, 21.3 Saturday y \farch 24, 1711.’' [Add/so/i 


’- — • - — L ocus est et phtrihus Utnhris. — Ilor. 


I AM sometimes very much troubled, when I 
reflect upon the three great Professions of 
Divinity, Law, and Physick ; how tliey arc each 
of them over-ljurdened with Practitioners, and 
filled with Multitudes of Ingenious Gentlemen 
that starve one another 

We may divide the Clcrgy'^ into Generals, Field- 
Officers, and Subalterns. Among the first we 
may reckon Bishops, Deans, and Arch-Deacons. 
Among the second are Doctors of Divinity, Pre- 
bendaries, and all that wear .Sc.irfs 'J'he rest are 
comprehended under the Subalterns. As lor the 
first Class, our Constitution preserves it from any 
Redundancy of Incumbents, notwithstanding 
Competitors aie numberless. Upon a strict Cal- 


j * At this time, and until the establishment of 
j New Style, from 1752, the legal ye.ar began in 
I England on the 25th of March, while legally in 
Scotland, and by common usage throughout the 
whole kingdom, the customary year began on the 
xst of January, The Spectator dated its years, 
according to custom, from the ist of January ; 
and so wrote its first date March i, 1711, But 
we have seen letters in it dated in a way often 
adopted to avoid confusion (1710-11) which gave 
both the legal and the customary reckoning. 
March 24 being the last day of the legal year 
J710, in the following papers, until December 31, 
tne year is 1711 both by law and custom. Then 
again until March 24, while usage will be recog- 
nizing a new year, 1712, it will be still for England 
(but not for Scotland) 1711 to the lawyers. The 
reform initiated by Pope Gregory XIII. in 1582, 
and not accepted for England and Ireland until 
1751, had been adopted by Scotland from the ist 
of January^ 1600. 


culation, it is found that there has been a great 
Exceeding of late Years in the Second Division, 
several Brevets having been granted for the con- 
verting of Subalterns into Scarf-Officers ; inso- 
much that within my Memory the price of Lute- 
string is raised above two Pence in a Yard. As 
for the Subalterns, they are not to be numbred. 
Should our Clergy once enter into the corrupt 
Practice of the Laity, by the splitting of their 
Free-holds, they would be able to carry most of 
the Elections in Ejigland. 

The Body of the Law is tio less encumbered 
with superfluous Members, that are like Virgil’s 
Army, which he tells us was so crouded,* many of 
them had not Room to use their Weapons. This 
prodigious Society of Men may be divided into 
the Litigious and Peaceable. Under the first are 
comprehended all those who are carried down 
in Coach -fulls to Westminster-Hall Morn- 

ing in I’erm-time. Martials desrription of this 
Species of Lawyers is full of Humour : 

Iras et verha locani. 

Men that hire out their Words and Anger ; that 
are more or less passionate according as they are 
paid for it, and allow their Client .a of 

Wrath proportionable to the P'cc m 1. . 'i i! e> i>-- 
rcivc from him. I must, liowcvcr, observe to the 
Reader, that above three Parts of those whom I 
reckon among the Litigious, arc such a.s are only 
quarrelsome in their He.arts, and have no i)ppor- 
tunity of showing their Passion at the Bar. 
Nevertheless, as they do not know what Strifes 
may arise, they appear at the Hall every Day, 
tliat they may show themselves in a Readiness to 
enter the Lists, whenever there shall be Occasion 
for them. 

The Peaceable Lawyers are, in the first place, 
many of the Benchers of the several Inns of Court, 
who seem to be the Dignitaries of the Law, and 
.are endowed with those Qualifications of Mind 
til. It .1 loinplish a Man rather for a Ruler, th.au a 
J’le.ulu- 'llie-.e Men live peaceably in their 
Habitations,^ Eating once a Day, and Dancing 
once a Year,^ for the Honour of tlieir Rc.spective 
Societies. 

Another numberless Branch of Peaceable Law- 
yers, are those young Men who being placed at 
the Inns of Court in order to study tne Laws of 
their C'ountry, frequent the Play-House more 
than Westminster-H all y and are seen in all pub- 
lick Assemblies, except in a Court of lustice. I 
shall say nothing of those Silent and Ihisie Mul- 
titudes that are employed within Doors in the 
drawing up of Writings and Conyeii^ances : nor of 
those greater Numbers that palliate their want of 


^ [that] 

® In Dugdale’s ‘ Origines Juridicialcs’ we read 
how in the Middle Temple, on All Saints’ Day, 
when the judges and Serjeants who had belonged 
to the Inn were feasted, ‘ the music being begun, 
*the Master of the Revels was twice called. 
‘At the second call, the Reader with Ae white 
* staff advanced, and began to lead the measures, 
‘followed by the barristers and students in order ; 
‘and when one measure was ended, the Reader 
I ‘at tlie cupboard called for another/ 
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Business with a Pretence to such Chamber-Prac- 
tice. 

If, in the third place, we look into the Pro- 
fession of Physick, we shall find a most formid- 
able Body of Men : The Sight of them is enough 
to make a Man serious, for we may lay it down 
as a Maxim, that When a Nation abounds in 
Physicians, it grows thin of People. Sir IVtlliant 
Tetttpie is very much puzzled to find a Reason 
why the Northern Hive, as he calls it, does not 
send out such prodigious Swarms, and over-run 
the World with Goths and Vandals, as it did 
formerly ; * but had that Excellent Author ob- 
served that there were no Students in Physick 
among the Subjects of 'J'hor' and \Vodeii, and 
that this Science very much flouri.-»hes in the 
North at present, he might have found a better 
Solution for this ]')ilTicuky, tl an any of those he 
has made use of. This Body of Men, in our own 
Country, may be described like the British Army 
in Cepsar's time : Some of them slay m Chariots, 
and some on Foot. If the Infantry do less 
Execution than the Charioteers, it is, because 
they cannot be carried .so soon into all Quarters of 
the Town, and dispatch so much Business in so 
short a Tune. Be.sides tins Body of Regular 
Troops, there are Stragglers, wlio, without being 
duly li.sted and enrolled, do infinite Mischief to 
those who are so unlucky as to fall into their 
Hands. 

There are, besides the above-mentioned, in- 
numerable Retainois to Physick, who, for want of 
other Patients, amuse themselves with the stifling 
of Cats m an Air Pump, cutting up Dogs alive, 
or imipaling of Insects upon the point of a Needle 
for Microscopical Observations ; besides those that 
are employed in the gathering of Weeds, and the 
Chase of Butterflies : Not to mention the Cockle- 
shell-Merchants and Spider-catchers, 

When I consider how each of these Professions 
are crouded with Mtdtitudes that seek their Live- 
lihood in them, and how many Men of Merit 
there arc in each of them, who may be rather said 
to be of the Science, than the Profes.sion ; I very 

* See Sir W. Temple’s Essay on Heroic Vir- 
tue,, Section 4. ‘This part of Scythia, in its 
‘ whole Northern extent, 1 take to h.ive been the 
‘ vast Hive out of which issued so many miglity 
‘ swarms of barbarous nations,’ ^tc. And again, 
* Each of these countries was like a mighty hive, 

‘ which, by the vigour of propagation and health 
‘of climate, growing too full of people, threw out 
‘ some new swarm at certain periods of time, that 
‘took wing and sought out some new abode, ex- 
‘ pelUng or subduing the old inhabitants, and scat- 
‘ mg themselves in their rooms, if they liked the 
‘ conditions of r’arc pi'’ ('ouvnoditm'* of hfc they 
‘ met with ; if n.M, going oi ii!! e\ f uind some 
‘ other more agreeable to their jiresent humours 
‘ and dispositions.’ He attributes their successes 
and their rapid propagation to the greater vigour 
of life in the northern climates ; and the only 
reason he gives for the absence of like effects 
during the continued presence of like causes is, 
that Christianity abated their enthusiasm and 
allayed ‘ the restless humour of perpetual wars 
‘and actions.* 


much wonder at the Humour of Parents, who will 
not ratlier chuse to place their Sons in a w xy of 
Life where an honest Industry cannot but thrive, 
than in Stations where the greatest Probity, 
Learning and Good Sense may miscarry. How 
many Men are Country-Curates, that might have 
made themselves Aldermen of London by a right 
Improvement of a smaller Sum of Mony than 
what IS usually laid out upon a learned Education? 
A sober, frugal Person, of slender P.artsand a slow 
Apprehension, might have thrived in Trade, tho’ 
he .starves upon Physick ; as a Man would be 
well enough pleased to buy Silks of one, whom 
he would not venture to feel his Pulse. Va^ellius 
is careful, studious and obliging, but withal a 
little thick-skull’d ; he has not a single Client, 
but might have had abundance of Customers. 
The Misfortune is, that Parents take a Liking to 
a particular Profession, and therefore desire their 
Sons may be of it. Whereas, m so great an 
Affair of Life, they should consider the Genius 
and Abilities of their Children, more than their 
own Inclinations. 

It is the groat Advantage of a trading Nation, 
that there are very few m it so dull and heavy, 
who may not l>c placed in Stations of Life which 
may give them an Opportun;ty of making their 
Fortunes, A well-regulated Commerce is not, 
like Lav, Physick or Divinity, to be overstocked 
with Hands ; but, on the contrary, flourishes by 
Multitudes, and gives Eiu] lov incut to all its Pro- 
fessors. Fleets of .Mcu-liaiitiru‘n are .so many 
Squadrons of floating Shops, that vend our Wares 
and Manufactures m all the Markets of the 
World, and find out Chapmen under both the 
Tropicks. C. 


No. 22.] Monday, March 26, 1711. \Sieele, 

Quodcunqne osiendis ?nihi sic increduhts odi. 

Hor. 

'"Ij'^HR word Spectator being most usually un- 

X derstood as one of the Audience at Publick 
Representations in our 7'heatres, I seldom fail of 
many Letters relating to Plays and Operas. But, 
indeed, there are such monstrous things done in 
both, that if one had not been an Eye-witness of 
them, cnc could not believe that such Matters 
had really been exlubited. There is very little 
which con^'crns human Life, or is a Picture of 
Nature, that is regarded by the greater Part of 
the Companv. Th'5 Understanding is dismissed 
from our Entertainm<“!i;>.. O.ir M-ish is the 
Liiughter of Fools, and our Admiration the 
Wonder of Idiots ; else such improbable, mon- 
strous, and incoherent Dreams could not go off 
as they do, not only without the utmo.st Scorn 
and Contempt, but even with the loudest Ap- 
plause and Approbation. But the Letters of my 
Correspondents will represent this Affair in a 
more lively Manner than any Discourse of my 
own ; I fshall therefore ^]give them to my Reader 

^ [therefore .shall] 


t 
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with only this Preparation, that they all coftne 
from Players, [and that the business of Playing is 
now so managed that you arc not to be surprised 
when I say] one or two of [them*] are rational, 
others sensitive and vegetative Actors, and others 
wholly inanimate, 1 shall not place these as I 
have named them, but as they have Precedence 
in the Opinion of their Audiences. 

Mr. Spectator, 

'Your having been so humble as to take No- 
‘ticc of the Epistles of other Animals, emboldens 
‘ me, who am the wild Boar that was killed by 
'Mrs. Tofts'^ to represent to you. That 1 think 
‘ 1 was hardly used in not having the Part of the 
' Lion in I/ydaspes given to me. 1 1 would have 
' been burn mfuru’ lor me to have pcr.sonaied 
'that fr .ifite, alter having behaved niy 

' self to Satisfaction in the Part above-mention’d : 
'Put that of a laon, is too great a Character for 
' one that never trod the Stage before but upon 
‘two Legs. As for the little Kesistance u^hich I 

* [whom] 

® In the opera of Camilla ; — 

Catmlla. ‘ That Dorindas niy Name. 

Linco. ‘Well, 1 know’t, I’ll take care. 

Camilla, ‘ And my Life scarce of late— 

Linco. ‘ You need not repeat. 

Prenesio, ‘ EIclp rnc ! oh liclp me ! [A •wild 
Boar sirttek by Prenesio. 

Himistuan. ‘ Let’s try to assist Inm 

Linco. ‘ Ve Gods, what Alarm ! 

Huntsman. ‘Quick run to his aid. 

‘ JSntcr Prenesio : The Boar Lnrsni/ig hint. 

Prenesio ‘ O Heav’ns 1 who defends me ? 

Camilla. ‘ My Arm. throws a J'>nrt, and 
kills the Boar. 

Linco. of nothing afi aid, 

‘ She’s sprightly and gay, a valiant Maid, 
'And as bright as the Lay. 

Camilla. ‘Take Courage, Jlunter, the Savage 
is dead.’ 

Katherine Tofts, the daughter of a person in 
the family of Bishop Burner, had great natural 
charms of voice, person, and manner Playing 
with Nicoliiii, .singing English to his Italmn, .she 
was the first of our prime donne in Italian Opera, 
Mrs. Tofts had made much money when in 1709 
she quitted the stage with disordered intellect ; 
her voice being then unbroken, and her beauty in 
the height of its bloom. Having recovered health, 
she married Mr. Joseph Smith, a rich p.atron of 
arts and collector of books and engravings, with 
whom she went to Venice, when lie ^vas sent 
thither as English Consul. Her madness after- 
wards returned, she lived, therefore, say.s Sir J. 
Hawkins, ‘ seqiiesterecl from the world in a re- 
‘ niote part of the house, and had a large garden to 
‘range in, in which she would frequently walk, 

‘ singing and giving way to that innocent fien/y 
‘ which had seized her in the earlier part of her 
‘ lifb.’ She identified herself with tlic great prin- 
cesses whose loves and sorrows she had repre- 
sented in her youth, and died about the year 
1760. 


'rnade, I hope it may be exciLsed, when it is con- 
* .sidered that the Dart was thrown at me by So 
‘fair an Hand. I must confes.s I had but just put 
'on my Brutality ; and Camilla's charm.s were 
‘such, that beholding her erect Mien, hearing her 
‘charming Vclcc, and astonished with her grace- 
‘ful Motion, I f no! l.rrp rp to my assumed 
‘ Fiercenc.ss, but d -“i iii.:-- 
/ a)tt, 

SZ7% 

Your most humble Servant, 

, Thomas Prone. 

M'r. Spectator, 

"I'his is to let you understand, that the Play- 
Hou.se is a Representation of the World in 
nothing so much as in this Particular, J'hat no 
one rises in it according to his Merit. I have 
acted .several Parts of Household-stuff with 
great Applause for many Years : 1 ^ am one of 
the Men in the Hangings in the Emperour of 
the Moon f I have twice performed the third 
Chair in an English Opera : and have rcliearscd 
the Pump in the Fortunc-Hnnters.^ I am now 
grown old, and hope jtui will recommend me So 
effectually, as that I may say something before 


* The Emperor 0/ the Moon isa farce, from rlic 
French, by Mrs. Aphra Behn, fir^t acted in London 
in 16S7. It was originally Italian, and had run 
80 nights in Paris as llariegnin I'Etnpereur dans 
le Monde de la J^nne. In Act II, sc. 3, ‘The 
‘ Front of the Scene is only a Curtain or Hangings 
‘ to be drawn uji at Pleasure.’ Various gay ma.s- 
queraders, interrupted by return of the Doctor, 
are earned by Scaramouch behind the curtain. 
The Doctor enters in wrath, vowing he has heard 
fiddles Presently the curtain i.s drawn up and 
discovers where Starnmouch has ‘plac’d them ail 
‘m the Hanging, in w hich they make the Figures, 
‘where they stand without Motion in Postures.’ 
Scaramouch professes that the noise was made by 
putting up tins piece of Tapestry, ‘ the best in 
‘ llalj' for the Raicness of the Figures, sir.’ Wliile 
the Doctor is admiring the now tapestry, said to 
have been sent him as a gift, Harlequin, who is 
‘placed on a Tree in tlie Hangings, lilts him i>n 
‘the Head with his Truncliion.’ d'he place of a 
particular figure in the picture, nilh a hand on a 
tree, is that .supposed to be aspired to by the 
Spectator s ne.\t correspondent. 

® ‘The Fortune Hunters, or 7 wo Fools Well 
* Met,' a Cometly first produced in 1685, was the 
only avork of James Carlile, a pl.iver who quitted 
the stage to serve King William IU.diii the Irish 
Wars, and was killed at the battle of Aghrim. 
The crowning joke of the second Act of the For- 
tune Hztntcrs is the return at night of Mr. Spruce, 
an Exchange man, drunk and musical, to the 
garden-door of his house, when Mrs. Spruce is 
just taking leave of young Wealthy. Wealthy 
hides behind the pump. 'I'he drunken husband, 
who has been in a gutter, goes to the pump to 
clean himself, and seizes a man’s arm instead of a 
pump-handle. He works it as a pump-handle, 
and complains that ‘the pump’s dry;’ upon which 
Y ' r.g \Vrr.lthv empties a bottle of orauge- 
r ii%e! iir." iiii-i liis face. 
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* I go off the Stage : In which you will do a great 

* Act of Charity to . , 

y^ur mosi humble seritani, 

William Serene. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘Understanding that Mr. Serene has writ to 
‘you, and desired to be raised from dumb and 
‘ still Parts ; I desire, if you give him Motion or 
‘ Speech, that you would adv.tnce me in my Way, 
‘and let me keep on in what 1 humbly presume I 
‘ am a Master, to wit, in repn'sentuig human and 
‘still Life together.* I have several times acted 
‘one of the mic.st Flower-pot", in the saiue Opera 
‘wherein Mr. Serene is a Ch.dr ; therefore, upon 
‘his promotion, request that 1 may succeed him 
‘in the }1 uigings, with my Hand m the Orangc- 
‘ Trees. 

Your humble servani, 

Ralph Simple. 

Drury Lane, March 24, 1710-n. 

SIR, 

‘1 saw your Friend the Ti’cmplar this Kvening 
‘in the Pit, and thought he looked very little 

g ' leased with the Representation of the mad 
cene of the Pilgrim I wish, Sir, you would 
‘do ns the Favour to animadvert frequently upon 
‘ the false Taste the 'J own is in, with Relation to 
‘ Plvtys as well as Operas. It certainly requires a 
‘Degree of T'^n'’.T..tTr.'b-''. to play justly; but 
‘such is our t .ir':'.i 1^ ii ' we are to suspend 
‘our Reason to perform out i\Tits. As to Scenes 
‘of Madues.s, yon know, Sir, there are noble In- 
stances uf this Kind in Shake<:/>ear ; hut tlion it 
‘is the Disturbance of a nobie Mind, from gener- 
‘ous and humane Resentments: It is like that 
‘ Gnef whicn we have for the decease of our 
‘ FrieucL t It is no Diminution, but a Rccom- 
‘mendation of humane Nature, that in such In- 
‘cidents Passion gets the better of Reason, and 
‘ all we can think to coruhirt oui selves, is impotent 
‘actaiust half what we feel. I will not mention 
‘ that wc had an Idiot in the Scene, and all the 
‘Sense 1*. is represented to have, is that of Lust. 
‘As for my self, who Imvc long taken Pains in 
‘personating the Pa.ssions, I have to Night acted 
‘ only an Appetite : The part I play’d Is Thirst, 
‘ bur it is represented as untten rather by a 13 ray- 
‘ mail than a Poet. J come in with a Tub about 
‘me, that Tub hung with Qiiai t-pot.s ; with a full 
‘Gallon at my Tilouth.^ I am ashamed to tell 

* In the third act of Fletcher’s comedy of the 
Pilgrim, Pedro, the Pilgiim, a noble gentleman, 
has shown to him the interior of a .Spanish mad- 
house, and discovers in it his mistress Ahnda, who, 
disguised in a boy’.s dress, was found in the town 
the night before a little crazed, distracted, and so 
sent thither. U'he scene here shows various 
shapes of madness. 

Some o f pity 

That it would make ye melt to see their passions. 
And some as light again. 

One is an English madman who cries, ‘ Give me 
some drink,’ 

Fill itu' a thousand pots andfioth 'em, froth 'em I 
Upon which a keeper say.s : 


you that I pleased very much, and this was 
‘introduced as a Madness; but sure it was not 
‘humane Madness, for a Mule or an fass*] m.ay 
‘have been as dry as ever I was in my Life. 

/ am. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient 

And humble serztant. 

From the Savoy in the Strand, 
il/r Spectator, 

‘ If you can read it vvith dn*?' Eyes, I give you 
‘this trouble to acquaint you, that I am the iin- 
‘ fortuu'ite King Daiiuus. and believe I am the 
‘first Prince that dated from this Palace since 
‘ John oi Gaunt. Such is the Uncertainty of all 
‘ human Greatness, that 1 who lately never moved 
‘ without a Guard, am now prcs.scd as a common 
‘Soldier, and am to sail with the first fair Wind 
‘against my Brother Le^vis of France. It Is a 
‘ very hard thing to put off a Character which one 
‘has appeared in with Applause : This 1 experi- 
‘ cnced since the Loss of my Diadem ; for, upon 
‘quarrelling witli another Recruit, I spoke my 
‘ Indjgn.ilion out of my Part in rcciiativo : 

Most audacious Slave, 

Dar'st thou an angry Monai'ch's Fury brave ? ® 

‘The Words were no sooner out of my Mouth, 

‘ when a Serjeant knock’d me down, and’ask'd me 
‘if J had a Mind to Mutin". ni t. 'Is: g ‘.hings no 
‘ Body understood Y • ■s- .. . unhappy 

‘Circumstances; and if ’ y ; •\1' ■ ■■ ■■■you can 

‘ procure a Subsidy for a Ih-incc (who never failed 
‘ to make all that bcheUl liim merry at his Appear- 
‘ anco) you will merit the d'hanks of 
Your Friend, 

The King of Latium. 

AD VER ri SEME NT. 

Eor the Good of the Puhlick. 

Within two Doors of the Masquerade lives an 
eminent Italian Chirutgeon, arri 7 >'d from ike 
Carnaval at Venice, oj great Eapericnce in 
private Cures. ' Accommodaiiom, arc pmndded, 
and Peri^om, admitted in their masquing Habits. 

Fie hai cur'd sir ee hn, coming thitiu'r, in lei,s 

Those Llnglish are so malt-mnd, there's no med- 
dling with 'em. 

When they've a frnitful year of barley there, 

All the whole Island's thus. 

We read in the text how they had produced on 
the stage of l^rnry Lane that maduKui on the 
previous Saturday night ; this Essay appeantig on 
the breakfast tables upon Monday morning. 

’ fhorsej 

® King Latinus to I'lirnus in Act II., sc. 10, of 
the opera of Camilla. Posterity will never know 
in whose person ‘ Latinus, king of Latmm and of, 
‘the Volscians,’ abdicated his crown at the opera 
to take the Queen of Ts sldli:-’,,;. It i.s the 

only character to vvh cl., i-i t' ■• ■ 1 ■ book, no 
name of a performer is attached. It is a part of 
.sixty or seventy lines in lyranl’s vein ; but all 
reciLative. The King of Latium was not once 
called upon for a song. 
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than a Fortnight^ Four Scaramouches^ a 
Mountebank Doctor^ Two Turkish Bassos^ Three 
Nunst and a Morris Dancer, 

Venienti occurrite morbo. 

N. B. Any Person may agree by the Great, 
and he kept in Repair by the Year. The Doctor 
draws Teeth without pulling off your Mask. R. 


No. 22 .] Tuesday, March 2^, [Addison. 

Seetdt atrox Yolscens, nec tel i conspicit usguam 
Attetorem nec guo se ardens immittere possit. 

Vir. 

T here is nothing that more betrays a ba,se, 
ungenerous Spirit, than the giving of secret 
Stabs to cl Man’s Reputation. Lampoons and 
Satyrs, that are written with Wit and Spirit, are 
like poLson’d Darts, which not only inflict a 
Wound, but make it incurable. For tills Reason 
T am ver>’ much troubled when 1 see the Talents 
of Humour and Ridicule in the Possession of an 
ill-natured Man. 'I'here cannot be a greater 
Gratification to a barbarous and inhuman Wit, 
than to stir up Sorrow in the Heart of a private 
Person, to raise Uneasiness among near Relations, 
and to expose whole Families to Derision, at the 
same time that he remains unseen and undis- 
covered. If, besides the Accomplishments of 
being Witty and Ill-natured, a Man is vicious into 
the bargain, he is one of the most mischievous 
Creatures that can enter into a Civil Society. 
His Satyr will then chiefly fall upon those who 
ought to be the most e.xempt from it. Virtue, 
Merit, and every thing that is Praise-woi thy, 
will be made the Subject of Ridicule and Biif- 
foonry. It i.s impossible to enumerate the Evils 
which arise from these Arrows that fly in the 

* At the top of this paper in a lamo copy of 
the spectator, published in 1712,. and annotated 
by a contemporary Spanish merchant, is written, 
‘The character of Dr Swift,’ Ihis proves that 
the writer of the note had an ill opinion of Dr 
Swift and a weak sense of the purport of what he 
read. Swift, of course, understood what he read. 
At this tune he was fretting under the sense of a 
chill in friendship between himself and Addison, 
but was enjoying his Spectators. A week before 
this date, on the i6th of March, he wrote, ‘ Have 
‘you seen the Spectators yot, a paper that comes 
‘out every day V It is written by Mr Steele, who 
‘seem.s to have gathered new life and have a new 
‘fund of wit ; it is in the same nature as his Tat- 
‘ lers, and they have all of them had something 
‘ pretty. I believe Addison and he club.’ 'Dien 
he adds a complaint of the chill in their friend- 
ship. A month after the date of this paper 
Swift wrote in hi.s journal, ‘The Spectator is 
‘ written by Steele with Addison’s help ; ’tis often 
‘very pretty.’ Later in the year, in June and Sep- 
tember, he records dinner and .supper with his 
friends of old time, and says of Addison, ‘ I yet 
‘ know no man half .so agreeable to me as he is.’ 


dark, and I know no other Excuse that is or can 
be made for them, than that the Wounds they 
give are only Imamnary, and produce nothing 
more than a secret Shame or Sorrow in the Mind 
of the suffering Person. It must indeed be con- 
fess’d, that a Lampoon or a Satyr do not cari^ in 
them Robbery or Murder ; but at the same time, 
how many are there that would not rather lose a 
considerable Sum of Mony, or even Life it self^, 
than be .set up as a M.ark of Infamy and Deri- 
sion? And in this Case a Man .should consider, 
that an Injury is not to be measured by the 
Notions of him that gives, but of him that re- 
ceives it. 

Those who can put the best Countenance upon 
the Outrages of this nature which are offered 
them, are not without their secret Anguish. I 
have often observed a Passage in Socrates's Be- 
haviour at his Death, in a Light wherein none of 
the Cnticks have considered it. That excellent 
M.an, entertaining his I'rieuds a little before he 
drank the Bowl of Poison with a Discourse on 
the Immortality of the Soul, at his entering upon 
it says, that_ he does not believe any the rno.st 
Comick Genius can censure him for talking upon 
such a Subject at such a 'I’lmc. This passage, I 
think, evidently glances upon Artstophanes, who 
writ a Corned V on purpose to ridicule the Dis- 
courses of tiiat Diviiio Philosopher: ^ It has been 
observed by many Writers, that Socrates was so 
little moved at this piece of Buffoonry, that he was 
several times present at its being acted upon the 
Stage, and never expressed the least Re.sentrncnt 
of it. But, with Submission, I think the Remark 
I have here made shows us, that this unworthy 
Treatment made an impression upon his Mind, 
though he had been too wise to discover it. 

When Julius Ccesar wa.s Lampoon’d by Catul- 
lus, he invited him to a Supper, and treated him 
with such a generous Civility, that he made the 
Poet his friend ever after.^ Cardinal Mazarine 
gave the same kind of Treatment to the leained 

^ Plato's Pheedon, § 40. The ridicule of Socra- 
tes in The Clouds of Aristophanes includes the 
accusation that he displaced Zeus .and put in his 
place Dinos, — Rotation. When Socrates, at the 
point of death, assents to the request that he 
.should show grounds for bis faith ‘ that when the 
‘man is dead, the soul exists and retains thought 
‘and power,’ Plato represents him as suggesting: 
Not the sharpest censor ‘ could say that in now 

■ ‘ discussing such matters, I am dealing with what 

■ ‘ does not concern me.’ 

- ® The bitter attack upon Caesar ai; J hi.s parasite 

' Mamurra was not withdrawn, but remains to us 
' as No. 29 of the Poems of Catullus. The doubtful 
’ authority for Cjesar'.s answer to it is the .statement 
^ in the Life of Julius Cmsar by Suetonius that^ on 
I the day of its appearance, Catullus apologized 
* and was invited to supper ; Ciesar abiding also by 
f his old familiar friendship with the poet’s father. 
5 This is the attack said to oe referred to in one of 
' Cicero’s letters to Atticiis (the last of Bk. XIIL), 

■ in which he tells how Ca2sar was ‘ after the eighth 
5 ‘ hour in the bath ; then he heard De Mamnrrh ; 
f ‘ did not change countenance ; was anointed ; lay 

* down ; took an emetic.’ 
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Quillet^ who had reflected upon his Eminence in 
a famous Latin Poem. ^ The Cardinal sent for 
him, and, after some kind Expostulations upon 
what he had written, assured him of his Esteem, 
and dismissed him with a Promise of the next 
g'ood Abby that should fall, which he accordingly 
conferr’d upon him in a few Months after. I'his 
had so good an Effect upon the Author, that he 
dedicated the second Edition of his Book to the 
Cardinal, after having expunged the Passages 
which had given him Offence * 

Sextus (jniutus jvas not of so generous and 
forgiving a 7 'einpcr. Upon his being made Pope, 
the statue Pasquin was one Night dressed in a 
very dirty Shirt, with an Exr use written under it, 
that he was forced to wear f tul Linnen, because 
his Laundress was made a Princess. This was a 
Reflection upon the Pope’s Sister, who, before 
the Promotion of her Brother, was in those mean 
Circumstances that Pasqian represented her. 
As this Pasquinade made a great noise in Rome, 
the Pope offered a CousideraUe Sum of Mony to 
any Person that should discover the Author of it. 
The Author, relying upon his Holiness’s Gener- 
osity, as also on some private Overtures which he 
had received from him, made the Discovery him- 
self; upon which the Pope gave him the Re- 
ward he had promised, but at the same time, to 
disable the Satyrist for the future, ordered his 
Tongue to be cut out, and both his Hands to be 
chopped off," yl n’t/ue ^ is too trite an instance. 


* Claude Quillet published a Latin poem in 
four books, entitled ‘ CalliP(e<Pia, seu cle pulchrcC 
prolis habcndA/ ratione,’ at Leyden, under the 
name of Calvidius r>,'etus, in 1655. In discussing 
unions harmonious and inharmonious he digressed 
into an invective against marriages of Powers, 
when not in accordance with certain conditions ; 
and complained that France entered into such 
unions jiroliflc only of ill, witness her gift of 
sovereign power to a Sicilian stranger. 

* 'i'rinacriis devectus ab oris advena.’ 
Mazarin. though born at Rome, was of Sicilian 
family. In the second edition, published at Pans 
in 1656, dedicated to the cardin.al Mazarin, the 
passages complained of were omitted for the rea- 
son and with the result told in the text ; the poet 
getting ‘ une jolie Abbaye dc 400 pistoles,’ which 
he enjoyed until his death (aged 59) m 1661. 

“ Pasqiiino is the name of a toiso, perhaps of 
Mcnelaus cv.ppMrtipq the dead body of Patroclus, 
in the Piaz/ 1 di Pi-f. di in Rome, at the corner 
of the Braschi J-*alace. Jo this modem Romans 
affixed their scoffs at persons or laws open to ridi- 
cule or censure. The name of the .statue is ac- 
counted for by the tradition that there was in Rome, 
at the beginning of the i6rh century, a cobbler or 
tailor named Ikisipuno, whose humour for sharp 
satire made his stall a place of common resort for 
the idle, who would jest together at the passers- 
by. After Pasqultio’s death his stall was re- 
moved, and in digging up it® floor there was 
found the broken statue of a gladiator. In this, 
when it was s et up, the gossip.s who still gathered 
there to e.xercise their wit, declared that Pasquino 
lived again. There was a statue opposite to it 


Every one knows that all the Kings of Europe 
were his tributaries. Nay, there is a Letter of 
his extant, in which he makes his Boasts that he 
had laid the Sophi of Persia under Contribution. 

Though in the various Examples which I have 
here drawn together, these several great Men 
behaved themselves very differently towards the 
Wits of the Age who had reproached them, they 
all of them plainly showed that they were very 
sensible of their Reproaches, and consequently 
that they received them as very great Injuries. 
For my own part, I would never trust a Man that 
I thought was capable of giving these secret 
Wounds, and c.annot but think tliat he would 
hurt the Person, whose Reputation he thus as- 
saults, in his Body or in his Fortune, could he do 
it with the same Security. There is indeed 
something^ very barbarous and inhuman in the 
ordinary .Scnblers of Lampoons. An Innocent 
young Lady shall be e,vposcd, for an unliappy 
Feature. A Father of a Family turn’d to Ridi- 
cule, for some domestick Calamity. A Wife be 
m.ule uneasy all her Life, for a misinterpreted 
Word or Action. Nay, a good, a temperate, and 
a just Man, shall be put out of Countenance, by 
the Representation of tliose Qualities that should 
do him Honour. So pernicious a thing is Wit, 
when it is not tempered with Virtue and Hu- 
manity. 

I h.ivc indeed heard of heedless, inconsiderate 
Wi iters, that Vviihout any Malice have sacrificed 
the Reputation of their Friends and Acquaint- 
ance to a Certain l.evity of Temper, and a silly 
Ambition of disiingmshing themselves by a Spirit 
of Kaillory and Satyr : As if it were not infinitely 
more honourable to be a Good-natured Man than 
a Wit. Where there is this little petulant Humour 
in an Author, he is often very mischievous with- 
out designing to be .so. For which Reason I 
alwa5^s lay it down as a Rule, that an indiscreet 


called Marforio — perhaps because it had been 
brought from the Forum of Mars — with which the 
statue of Pasquin used to hold witty conversation ; 
questions affixed to one receiving soon afterwards 
salted answers on the other. It was in answer to 
Marfono’s question. Why he wore a dirt}^ shirt ¥ 
that Pasquiii’s statue gave the answer clterl in the 
tc.xt, when, in 1585, Pope Sixtus V. had brought 
to Rome, and lodged there in great state, his sis- 
ter Camilla, who had been a laundress and w as 
married to a caipcntcr. The Pope’s bait for 
catching the offender was promise of life and a 
thousand doubloons if he declared himself, death on 
the gallows if his name were disclosed by another. 

^ 'i'he satirist Pietro d’Arezzo (Aretino), the 
most famou.s among twenty of the name, was in 
hi*- youth banished from Arez/o for satire of the 
l'i'li:lgcn-'*c trsdc of Leo XI. But he throve m- 
sti .. .-f by his audacity of bitterness, 

and rose to honour as the Scourge of l^rinces, 
Flagella de J^rimipt Under Clement VII. he* 
was at Rome in the Pope’s service. Francis I, of 
France gave him a gohl chain Emperm Charles 
V. gave luin a pension of 200 scudi. He died in 
1^57, aged 66, called by himself and his compa- 
triots, though his wit often was beastly, Aietino 
‘ the divine ’ 
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Man is more hurtful than an ill-namred one ; for 
as the former will only attack his Enemies, and 
those he wishes ill to, the other injures indiffer- 
ently both Friends and Foes. I cannot forbear, 
on tnis occasion, transcribing a Fable out of Sir 
Roget V Estrange which accidentally lies before 
me. * A company of Waggish I^oys were watch- 
‘ ing of Frogs at the side of a Pond, and still as 
‘ any of ’em put up their Heads, they’d be pelt- 
*ing them down again with Stonts. Children 
‘ (says one of the Frogs), you never consider that 

* though this way he Play to you. His Death 

* to us.’ 

As this Week is in a manner set apart and de- 
dicated to Serious Thoughts.^ I shall indulge my 
self in such Speculations as may not he altogether 
unsuitable to the Season : and in the mean time, 
as the settling in our selves a Eh.aritablc Frame 
of !Mind IS a \Vork very proper for the 'I'inic, 1 
have in this Paper endeavoured to expose that 
particular Preach of Charity which has been gen- 
eially over-looked by Divines, because they are 
but few who can be guilty of it. C. 


No. 24.] Uh'diiesday, March 28, 1711. {Steele. 

Accurrit ^tiidani notits vnhi nomine taninm ; 
Arrcptaqne tnanu, Quid agis dulcts.\ime rcritml 

Hor. 


'■J^HERE are in this Town a gieat Number of 
L insignificant l^eople, who are by no means 
fit for the better soit of Conversation, and yet 
have an impertinent Ambition of appearing with 
those to wliam tliey are not welcome _ Jf you 
walk in the Park, one of them will cettamly joyn 
with you, thougii you are in Company with l,a- 
die.s ; if you diinlc a Pottle, they will find your 
Haunts. What makes fsuch Fellows the moic 
burdensome is, that they neither offend noi please 
so far as to be taken Notice of for cither. It is, 1 
presume, for this Re.ason that my Correspondeius 
arc willing by my Means to be rid of them, d’lic 
two following Letters are writ by Persons wdio 
suffer by .such Jmpeitincnce. A worthy old 
Batchclour, who sets in for his Dose of Claret 
every Night at such an Hour, is lei/ed by a 
Swarm of them; who because they are suie of 
Room and good Fire, have mkeu it in their 
Heads to keep a sort of Club in his Company ; 
tho’ the sober Gentleman himself is an utter 
Enemy to such Meetings. 


^ From the ‘ Fables of .fEsopand other eminent 
* My thologuUs, with Morals and Reflections By 
*Sir Roger I'Estrange.’ 'J'hc vol. contain.s Fables 
of Ausop, Barlandus, Anianus, Abstemms, Poggio 
the Florent"n*. tny from a Common School 

Book, and a ;.c. i of Fable.s out of several 

anihor*., in wi.. h ki"'. c tion is that of the Boys 
aiul Frog-, v. ""m \ ' ' >on has copied out ver- 

batim. t>ir R. I'Esuange had died in 1704, 
aged 88. 

“ Easier Day in 1711 fell ou the ist of Apiil. 

3 Hhesc People] 


Mr. Spectator, 

*The Aversion I for some Years have had to 

* Clubs in general, gave me a perfect Relish for 

* your Speculation on that Subject ; but I have 
‘since been extremely mortified, by the malicious 
‘World’s ranking me amongst the Supporters of 
‘ such impertinent Assemblies. I beg Leave to 
‘ state my Case fairly ; and that done, 1 .shall ex- 
‘pect Rediess from your judicious Pen. 

‘ 1 am, Sir, a Batchclour of .some standing, and a 
‘Traveller ; my Business, to consult my own Hu- 
‘ mour, which I gratify without ront*‘o‘!l’ng otlicr 
‘People’s; I have a Room .and .1 wIioL Bed to 
‘ my.self ; and I have a Dog, a Fiddle, and a Gun ; 
‘they please me, and injure no Creature alive. 

‘ My chief Meal is a Supper, which I always make 
‘a»l a d'avern. 1 am constant to an Hour, and 
‘ not ill-lmmour’d ; for which Reasons, iho’ 1 in- 
‘ vitc no Body, 1 have no sooner supp’d, than I 
‘have a Crowd about me of that sort of good 
‘ Company that know not wliiiher else to go. It 
‘ is true every Man pays his bharc, yet a.s they arc 
‘ Intrudeis, 1 have an undoubted Right to be the 

* only .Speaker, or at least tlie loudc.st ; which I 
‘ maintain, ami that to the great Eniolumeni of 
‘ my Audience. I .somennies tell them their own 
‘ in pretty free Language ; and .somctime.s divert 
‘them with inciiy 'I'alcs, according .as I am in 
‘ Humour. 1 am one of tha.se who live in 'I'averns 
‘ to a great Age, by a sort C)f regular Intemper- 
‘ ance , 1 never go to Bed drunk, but alway.s 
‘ flustered : I wear away very gently ; am apt to 
‘ be ])ccvish, but never angry. Mr. Sl'KCTA'iOR, 

‘ if you h.ive kejit various Company, yoti know 
‘ thcic Is m every 'J'aveni in down some old Hii- 
‘ inouiist 01 otiici, who is Master of the House as 
‘ miifli as he that keeps it. d'hc Diawci.s are all 
‘ in Aw'c of him , and all the Customers who fre- 
‘ qnent Ins Company, yield him a sort of comical 
‘ ( tbedionce. I do not know hut I may be such a 
‘ Fellow as this my self. But 1 appeal to you, 

‘ whether this is to be called a Club, because so 
‘many Impcilineiits will break in upon me, and 
‘ come witliout Appointment ? Clinch of Barnet’’ , 
‘ h.as a nightly Meeting, and show's to every one 
‘that will come in and pay; but then he is the 
‘ only Actor. Why should Peoide miscall things? 

‘ If his is allowed to be a Consort, why may n’t 
‘ mine be a Lecture ? However, Sir, 1 .submit it 
‘ to you, and am, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient, ^c. 

Tho. Kimbow.* 

Good Sh’, 

‘ You and I w'crc press’d against each other last 

* Winter in a Ciowd, in w'hich uneasy Posture we 
‘sufler’d together for almost Half au Hour. I 
‘ thank you for all your Civilitie.s ever since, in 


* Clinch of Barnet, whose iilace of performance 
was at the corner of Bartholomew Lane, behind 
the Royal Exchange, imitated, according to his 
own advertisement, ‘ the Horses, the Huntsmen 
‘ and a Pack of Hounds, a Sham Doctor, an old 
‘Woman, tlie Bells, the Flute, the Double Cur- 
‘tell (or bassoon) and the Organ, — all with his 
‘own Natural Voice, to the greatest perfection/ 
The price of admission was a shilling. 
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I «b^mg of my Acquaintance wherever you n^et 
" me. But the other Day you pulled off your Hat 
‘ to me in the Park, when I was walking with niy 
‘ Mistress : She did not like your Air, and said 
‘she wonder’d what strange Fellows I was ac- 
‘ auainted with. Dear Sir, consider it is as much as 
‘my Life is Worth, if she should think we wcie 
‘ intimate ; therefore I earnestly intrcat you for 
‘ the Future to take no Manner of Notice of, 

Sir, 

Your obliged knmhlc Scnxint, 

Will. Fashion.’ 

fA like^j Impertinence Is also very troublesome 
to the superior and more inielligent Part of the 
fair Sex. It is, it seems, a great Inconvenience, 
that those of the meanest Capacities will pretend 
to make Visits, tho’ indeed they are qualify'd ra- 
ther to add to the Furniture of the House (by 
filling an empty Chair) than to the Conveisation 
they come into when they vi'^'t. A Fiicnd of mine 
hopes for Redress in this Case, by the Publica- 
tion of her Letter in my Paper ; which she thinks 
those she would he rid of will take to themselves. 
It seems to be written with an Eye to one of those 
pert giddy untliinking Girls, who, upon the Ke- 
colnmendation only of an agreeable Pcr.son and a 
fashionable Air, take themselves to be upon a 
Level with Women of the giratest Meiit. j 

Madam, 

‘ I take this Way to ac(iuaint you wub what 
‘common Rules and Foruis would never pcrinii 

* me to tell you otherwise . to wit, that you and I, 

‘ tho’ Eqiial.s in Quality and Fortune, aic by no 
‘ Means suitable Companions You are, ’tis true, 

‘ very pietty, can dance, and make a very good 
‘ Figure in a piiMick Assembly , but alas.s, Ma- 
‘ dam, you must go no further; Distance .and 
‘ Silence are your best Recommendations; tlicie- 
‘ fore let me beg of you never to make me any 
‘ more Visits You come m a literal .Sense to sec 
‘one, for you have nothing to say. I do not say 
‘this tliat 1 would by any Means lose youi Ac- 
‘quaintance; but I would keep it up with the 
‘ Strictest Foims of good Breeding. J.ct us pay 

* Visits, but novel .see one another : If you will lie 
‘-SO good as to deny your self always to me, 1 
‘.shall leturn the Obligation by giving the same 
‘Orders to my Servants. When Accident mal.es 
‘ us meet at a third Place, wc may mutually la- 
‘ ment the Misfortune of nevei hndin.^ one another 
‘at home, go in the same Party to a f>cnefit-Play, 

‘ and smile at each other and put down Glasses as 
‘ we pas,s in our Coaches I'hus we may enjoy as 
‘ much of each ollicrs Friendship as we are capa- 

* hie : For there are some People who are to be 
‘known only by Sight, with which sort of Friend- 
‘ ship 1 hope you will always honour, 

Madam, 

Yozer most obedient humble Semiant, 

Mary Tuesday. 

P.S. I subscribe my self by the Nanie of the 
Day I keep, that my superuumei ary Friends may 
know who 1 am. 


AD VER TI SEME NT, 

To prevent all Mistakes that may happen 
among Gentlemen of the other End of the Town, 
who come but once a Week to St. James’s Coffee' 
house, either ly miscalling the Scn>anis, or re^ 
qniring such things from them as are not pro- 
perly within their 7't'spCitEe Pi-ornnces ; this is 
to give Notice, that Kidney, Keep>er tf the Book- 
Debts of the outlying Customers, and Obserr’er 
of those who go off ttnihoid paying, having re- 
sign'd that Kmpdoy incut, is succeeded by John 
Sowton , to whose Place of Enterer of Messages 
a mi first C'^eCry / *, V^’lliam Bird is pro- 
moted; an • ' ■.*■. . ! comes as Shooe- 

Cleaner in the Room of the said Bird. R, 


A't? 25] Thursday, March 29, 1711. [Addison. 

AUgrescitque medendo.— Vir. 

following Letter will explain it self, and 
JL needs no Apology. 

SIR, 

‘ 1 am one of that .sickly Tribe who are corn- 
‘iiionly kmuvn by the Name of Vnletudinanaiis, 

‘ lie'. On , t.) \oii, dial 1 fii-t < ontracted tills 

‘lU Habit of Body, or rather of Mind, by the 
‘Suidv ot Piivn-t 1 je. ooner began to peruse 
‘ Books of this Nature, but 1 found my Ihilse was 
‘ iircMil ir. and mmkc i“\(rna(l the Aceornt of 
‘any Disease that I did not fancy my self afllicted 
‘with Dr. Sydenham's learned 'J'rcatisc of 
‘ l'’e\ crs‘ threw me into a Jingrmg Hcctick, which 
‘hung upon me all the while I was reading that 
‘excellent Piece 1 then applied my self to the 
‘Study of several Anthois, who h.ave written upon 
•Phthisical Distempers, and by th.n means fell 
‘into a Consumplion, ’till at leiiLilb, grovMiig 
‘very f.ii, 1 was in a manner shamed out of that 
‘Imagination. Not long aftei this 1 found in 
‘my self all the Symptoms of ihe linut, excejit 
‘ J'ain, hut was cured of it by a Treatise upon the 
‘Gravel, written by a very Ingenious Author, 
‘w'lio (.is it is u ainl Yor Physicians to convcit one 
‘Distemper into another) eased me of the Gout 
‘ by giving me the Stone. 1 at length studied my 
'self into a Complication of Distempers ; but ac- 
‘cidcntally taking into my Hand that Ingeniou.s 
‘Discourse w'nttcn by Sanctoriusf I w'as rc- 

^ Dr. Thomas Sydenham died in 16%, aged 65, 
He W'as the friend of Boyle and Locke, and has 
sometimes been called the English Hippocrates ; 
though brethicn of an older school endeavoured, 
but in vain, to banish him as a heietic oiU of the I 
College of Phj'^sicians. His Method us Curandi j 
Febres was first jmblished in 1666 

® Sanctorius, a Professor of Medicine at Padua, 
who died in 1636, aged 75, was the first to dis- 
cover the insensible peispiration, and he discrim- ^ 
inated the amount of loss by it in experiments j 
upon himself by means of his Static.al Chair. His 
j ob.serv.ations were published at Venice in 1614, in 
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‘solved to direct my self by a Scheme of Rules, 
‘which I had collected from his Observations. 

‘ The Learned World are very well acquainted 
‘with that Gentleman’s Invention; who, for the 

* better carrying on of his Experiments, contrived 
‘a certain Mathematical Chair, which was so 
‘Artifically hung upon Springs, that it would 
‘weigh any thing as. well a.s a Pair of Scales. 

‘ By this means he discovered how many Ounces 
‘ of his Food pass’d by Perspiration, what quantity 
‘of it was turned into Nourishment, and how 
‘ much went aw.ay by the other Channels and 
‘ Distributions of Nature. 

‘ Having provided myself with this Chair, I 

* used to Study, Eat, Drink, and Sleep in it , in- 
‘somuch that I may be said, for these tlnee last 
‘ Years, to have lived in a Pair of Scales. I com- 
‘pute my .self, when I am in full Health, to be 
‘precisely 7 'wo Hundred Weight, frilling short of 
‘ It about a Pound after a Day s Fa.st, and c.vcccd- 
‘ ing it as much after a very full Meal ; so that it is 
‘ my continual Employment, to trim the Ballance 
‘between these two Volatile Pounds in my Con- 
‘stitution. In my ordinary Meals I fetch my 
‘self up to two Hundred Weight and [a half 
‘pound^J : and if after having dined I find my self 
‘fall short of it, I drink just so much Small Beer, 

‘ or eat .such a quantity of .Bread, as is sufficient 
‘to make me weight. In my greatest Excesses I 
‘ do not transgress more than the other half 
‘ Pound ; which, for my Healths sake, I do the 
‘ first Monday in every Month. As soon as I find 
‘ my self duly poised after Dinner, 1 walk till I 
‘ have perspired five Ounces and four Scruples ; 

‘ and when I discover, by my Chair, that I am so 
‘ far reduced, I fall to my Books, and Study away 
‘ three Ounces more. As for the remaining Parts 
‘ of the Pound, 1 keep no account of them. I do 
‘not dine and sup by the Clock, but by my Chair, 
‘for when that informs me my Pound of Food is 
‘exhausted I conclude my .self to be hungry, and 
‘ lay m another with all Diligence. In my Days 
‘ of Abstinence I lose a Pound and an h.alf, and 
‘on solemn Fasts am two Pound lighter than on 
‘ other Days in the Year. 

‘I allow my .self, one Night with another, a 
‘ Quarter of a Pound of Sleep wdthin a few Grains 

' ‘ more or less ; and if upon my rising I find that 1 

* have not consumed my whole quantity, 1 take 
‘ out the rest in my Chair. Upon an exact Cal- 
‘ dilation of what 1 expended and received the 
‘ last Year, which I always register in a Book, I 
‘ find the Medium to be two hundred weight, so 

J ‘that I cannot discover that I am itnpaiicd one 

* Ounce in my Health during a whole Twelve- 
‘ mouth. And yet. Sir, notwiihstanding this my 
‘great care to ballast my self equally every Day, 
‘ and to keep my Body in its proper Poise, so it is 

his Ars de Statied Medicind, and led to the in- 
creased use of Sudorifics. A translation of Sanc- 
torius by Dr. Jolm Quincy appeared in 1712. the 
year after the publication of this essay. The ‘Art 
of Static Medicine’ wasalso translated into French 
by M. Le Breton, in 1722. Dr. John Quincy 
became well known as the author of a Complete 
l)ispensatory (1719, &c.). 

[an half j 


‘that I, find myself in a sick and languishing 

* Condition. My Complexion is grown very sal- 
‘low, my Pulse low, and my Body Hydropical. 

* Let me therefore beg you, Sir, to consider me as 
‘your Patient, and to give me more certain Rules 
‘ to walk by than those I have already observed, 
‘and you will very much oblige 

Your Hninhlo Servant* 

This Letter puts me in mind of an Italian 
Epitaph written on the Monument of a Valetudin- 
arian ; Sta 7 'o ben, vta per star Meglio, sto qid: 
Which it is impossible to tinnslatc.^ 'I'he Fear of 
Death often proves mortal, and sct.s People on 
Methods to save their Lives, which infallibly 
destroy them. This is a Reflection made by some 
Historians, upon observing that there are many 
more thousands killed in a Flight than in a Battel, 
and may be applied to those Multitudes of Imagin- 
ary Sick Persons that break their Constitutions by 
Phy.sick, and throw themselves into the Arms of 
Death, by endeavouring to escape it. This Method 
IS not only dangeious, but below the Practice of 
a Reasonable Creature To consult the Preserva- 
tion of Life, as the only End of it, To make our 
Health our Business, L'o engage in no Action that 
is not part of a Regimen, or course of Physick, 
are Purposes so abject, so mean, so unworthy 
human Nbature, that a generous Soul would rather 
die than submit to them. Besides that a con- 
tinual Anxiety for Life vitiates all the Relishes of 
it, and casts a Gloom over the whole Face of Na- 
ture ; as it is impossible we should take Delight 
in any thing that we are every Moment afraid of 
losing. 

I do not mean, by what I have here said, that 
I think any one to blame for taking due Care of 
their Health. On the contrary, as Cheerfulne.ss 
of Mind, and Capacity for Business, are in a great 
measure the Effects of a well-tempered Constitu- 
tion, a Man cannot be at too much Pains to culti- 
vate and preserve it. But this Care, which we 
are piompted to, not only by common Sense, but 
by Duty and Instinct, should never engage us in 
groundless Fears, inelancholly Apprehensions 
and imaginary Distempers, which are natural to 
every Man who is more anxious to live than how 
to live. In short, the Preservation of Life should 
be only a secondary Concern, and the Direction of 
it our Principal. If we have this Frame of Mind, 
we .shall take the best Means to preserv'e Life, 
without being over-sollicitous about the Event ; 
and shall arrive at that Point of Felicity which 
Martial has mentioned as the Perfection of Hap- 
pine.ss, of neither fearing nor wishing for Death, 

In answer to the Gentleman, who tempers his 
Health by Ounces and by Scruples, and instead 
of complying with those natural Sollicitations of 
Hunger and Thirst, Drow.sine.ss or Love of Exer- 
cise, governs himself by the Pre.scriptions of his 
Chair, I .shall tell him a short Fable. Jupiter, 
says the Mythologist, to reward the Piety of a 
certain Country-man, promised to give him' what- 
ever he would ask. The Country- man desired 
that he might have the Man.agement of the 

’ The old English reading is : ‘ I was well ; I 
‘ would be better ; and here I am.* 
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Weather in his own Estate : He obtained his 
Request, and immediately distributed Rain, 
Snow, and Sunshine, among his several Fields, 
as he thought the Nature of the Soil required. 
At the end of the Year, when he expected to see 
a more than ordinary Crop, his Harvest fell infi- 
nitely short of that of h.- ighl)-,::r» : Upon 

which (says the fable) he va- Ju/nt > \ , take 
the Weather again into hl^ Hand ', o: that 

otherwise he should utteily ruin himself. C. 


W(?. 26.] Friday, March iTii. [Addhon. 


Pallida mors aquo pulsat pede panpcium ta- 
bentos 

Kcgujnque turres, O heate Sexti, 

Vitee summa brevis spent nos vetat inchoare 
long-ant. 

yam te preniet nox^fahuhrqne manes, 

Et dotnus exilis Plnionia — -. — Hor. 


W H5)N 1 am in a serious 1 1 umour, I very often 
walk by my self in Westtninstcr Abbey ; 
where the Gloominess of the Flare, and the Use 
to which it is applied, with the Solemnity of the 
Building, and the Condition of the People who 
lye in it, are apt to fill the Mind with a kind of 
Melancholy, or rather Thoughtfulness, that is not 
disagreeable. 1 Yesteiday pass'd a whole Aftei- 
noon in the Clunch-yard, the Cloysters, and the 
Church, amusing myself with the Tomb-stones 
and Inscriptions that I met with m tho.se several 
Regions of the Dead, Most of them recorded 
nothing else of the buiied J^erson, but that he was 
born upon one Day and died upon another : 'I'he 
whole History of his Life, being comprehended m 
those two Circum.stances, rh.it are common to all 
IMankirui. I could not bur look upon these Regis- 
leis of Lvistcnce, whether of Piass or Maiblc, 
as a kind of Satyi upon the dciriitcd Persons, 
w'ho had left no other Memorial of them, hut th.il 
they were born and that they died 'Phey jiiit 
me in mmd of several Persons mentioned in the 
Battles of Heroic Poems, who have sutmdmg 
Names given them, for no other Reason hut that 
they may be killed, and are celebrated for nothing 
but being knocked on the Head. 

PA-auxoi/ T£, Mtdciyra t£, OtptrtXoxni/ tc. 

Horn. 

Glaucunique, Medontaqtte, Thersilothnmque. 

Virg. 

The Life of these Men is finely described in 
Holy Writ by ihe Path of an Arroyo which is 
immediately closed up and lost. 

Upon my going into the Church, I entertain’d 
my self with the digging of a Grave ; and saw in 
every Shovel-full of it that was thrown up, the 
Fragment of a Bone or Skull intermixt with a 
kind of fresh mouldering Eaith that some time or 
other had a Place in the Composition of an hu- 
mane Body. Upon this, I began to consider with 
my self, what innumerable Multitudes of People 
lay confus’d together under the Pavement of that 
ancient Cathedral ; how Men and Women, Friends 


and Enemies, Priests and Soldiers, Monks and 
Prebendarie.s, were crumbled amongst one an- 
other, and blended together in the same common 
Mass ; how Beauty, Strength, and Youth, with 
Old-age, Weakness, and Deformity, lay undis- 
tinguish’d in the same promiscuous Heap of Mat- 
ter. 

After having thus surveyed this great Magazine 
of Mortality, as it were in the Lump, I examined 
It more particularly by the Accounts which I found 
on several of the Monuments [which are raised in 
every Quarter of that ancient Fabrick. Some of 
them were covered with such extravagant Epi- 
taphs, that, if it were possible for the dead Person 
to be acquainted with them, he would blush at the 
Praises which his Friends [have^j bestowed upon 
him. There are others so excessively modc.st, 
that they deliver the Character of the Person de- 
parted in Gieek or Hebrew, and by that Means 
are not undeistood once in a Twelve-month. In 
the poetical Quarter, I found there were Poets 
[who-^J had no Monuments, and Monuments 
[which^J had no Poets. I observed indeed that 
the piescnt WarS had filled the Church with many 
of these uninhabited Monuments, which had been 
erected to the Memory of Persons whose Bodies 
v/erc perhaps buried in the Plains of Blenhcint, or 
111 the Bosom of the Ocean 

I could not but be very much delighted witn 
several modern Epitaphs, which are written with 
".''r nf I' vpr.' ’•m .ird Justness of 

I; .1. i ..‘e: .e . ill.-no' 1 the Living 

.IS tot'.' I >• .111. Asa Foreigner is very apt 

to conceive an Idea of the Ignorance or Polite- 
ness of a Nation from the Turn of their publick 1 
Monuments and Inscriptions, they should be sub 
initLcd to the Pciusal of Men of Learning and 
Genius before they are put in Execution. Sir 
Cloudesly Shovel's Monument has very often 
given me great Offence ; 1 n.stead of the brave 
lough English Admiral, which was the distin- 
guishing Chaiacter of that plain gallant Man, 6 i e , 


‘[that] “[had] -Mthat] 4 [that] i 

5 At the close of the reign of William III. the 

exiled James 11. died, and France pj'oclaimcd 
his son as King of England. Willi.im III. thus 
was enabled to take England with him into the 
European War of the .Spanish Succession, The 
.accession of Queen Anne did not check the move- 
ment, and, on the 4th of May, 1702, war was de- 
clared against France and Spain by England, the 
Fmy“e. ';»’d H Hand. I'lie war then begun had 
1 : li !■> ,.' I..’ the Queen’s reign, and con- 

tinued, atler the writing of the Spectator Essays, 
until the signing of the Peace of Utrecht on the 
nth of April, 1713, which was not a year and a 
half before the Queen’s death, on the istof August, 
1714. In this war Marlborough had among Ins 
victories, Blenheim, 1704, Rainilie.s, 1706, Oude- 
narde, 1708, Malplaquet, 1709. At sea Sir George^ 
Rooke had defeated the French fleet off Vigo,* 
in October, 1702, and in a bloody battle off 
Malaga, in August, 1704, after his capture ol 
Gibraltar. 

6 Sir Cloudesly Shovel, a brave man of humble 
birth, who, from a cabin boy, became, througii 
merit, an admiral, died by the wreck of his fleet 
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is represented on hU Tomb by the Figure of a 
Beau, dress’d in a long Perriwig, and reposing 
himself ripon Velvet Cushions under a Canopy of 
State. The Inscription is answerable to the 
Monument ; for, instead of celebrating the many 
remarkable Actions he had performed m the serv- 
ice of his Country; it acquaints us only with the 
Manner of his Death, in winch it was impossible 
for him to reap any Honour. The Dutch, whom 
we are apt to despise for want of Genius, shew an 
infinitely gre.ater 'fa^te of Antiquity and Polite- 
ness in !.K .1 I lu:'!!'.. :.ii i Works of this Nature, 
than what we meet with in those of our own 
Country. U'he Monuments of their Admirals, 
which have been elected at the publick Expence, 
represent them like themselves ; and are adorned 
With rostral Crowns and naval Ornaments, v/ith 
beautiful Festoons of [Seaweed J, Shells, and Coral. 

But to return to our Subject. I have left the 
Repository of our English Kings for the ConOun- 
plation of another Day, when I shall find iiiy 
Mind di'. posed for so serious an Amusement. 1 
know that Entertainments of this Nature, are ajit 
to raise dark and dismal Thoughts in timorous 
Minds and gloomy Imaginations ; but for my own 
Pail, though I am always serious, I do not know 
wliat It IS to be melancholy; and can, therefore, 
take a Vhew of Nature m her deep and solemn 
Scenes, with the same Pleasure as in her most 
gay and delightful ones. By this Means I can 
improve my .self with those Objects, w-hich others 
gon.sider with 'I'error. When I look upon the 
Tomb', of the Great, every Emotion of Envy dies 
in me ; when I read the Epitaphs of the Beautiful, 
every inordinate Desire goes out ; wlieii I meet 
witli th^ Grief of Parents upon a Tombstone, my 
Heart melts with Comp.ission ; wIku I see the 
Tomb of the Parents themselves, 1 considci the 
Vanity of giievingfor those whom we must quickly 
follow ; When I see Kings lying by those who 
deposed them, ^vrlen I consKler nv'al Wits placed 
Side bv Side, or the holy Men that di\idcd the 
World with their ('onte-,t'' and Disputes, I reflect 
with Soirow and Astonishment on the little Com- 
petitions, Factious and l^eliatcs of Mankiiid. 
When I read the several Dates of the d'onibs, of 
some that dy’d Yesterday, and sonu' six hundred 
Yeais ago, J consider tliat great Day when we 
shall all of us be C'onteiiiporaiies, and make our 
Appearance together. C. 


on the Scilly Islands a.s he wms retuiuing from an 
unsuccessful attack on I’oulon. His body wa.s 
ca.st on the .shore, robbed of a ring by some fisher- 
men, and bin led in tlie sand. 'I’lie ring discover- 
ing ins quality, ho was disinteired, and bi ought 
home for Luiial in Westium.ster Abbey. I 


No. 27.] Saturday, March 31, 1711. \Steeh, 


Ut iw:t longa, qiubus Mentitur arnica, diaquo 
Longa videtur opus debentibus, ut piger Annus 
Pupilhs, quos dura prevtit Custodia matrum, 
Sic jnihi 'I'arda Jluunt ingrataque Tetnpora, quat 
spent 

Cotm/htmqne ntorantur agendi Gnaviter, id quod 
Pligitd pauperibns prodest, Loenpieiibus cvqul, 
PEque ncgU'ctuvi pueris senibusque nocebit . — Hor. 


''T''HERE is car'-e .1 thinkir.r Man m the World, 

JL who i.s iiw !■. ■ i 1 ''‘.e lii." m of it, but 
lives under a seciet Impatience of .the Hurry and 
Fatigue he suffers, and has formed a Resolution 
to fix himself, one tune or other, in such a State 
as IS suitable to the F.nd of his Being. You hear 
Men every Day in Conversation profess, that all 
the Honour, Power, and Riches which they pro- 
pose to themselves, cannot give Satisfaction 
enough to reward them for half the Anxiety they 
undergo in the Pursuit, or Possession of them. 
While Men are in this Temper (which happen.s 
very fiequeiitly) how inconsistent are they with 
themselves ? 'J'hey are wearied with the Toil 
they bear, but cannot find in their Hearts to re- 
linquish It : Retirement is what they want, but 
they cannot betake thein.selves to it ; While they 
pant after Shade and Co\ert, they still affect to 
appear in the most glittering Scenes of Life : But 
sure this is but just as reasonable as if a Man 
should call for more Lights, when he has a mind 
to go to Sleep. 

Since then it is certain that our own Flearts de- 
ceive us in the Love of the Woild, and that we 
cannot command our selves enough to resign it, 
tho’ we every Day wish our selves disengaged 
from Its Allurements ; let us not stand upon a 
Futmal taking of Leave, but wean our selves from 
them, while we are in the midst of them. 

It is certainly tlie gcncial Intention of the 
gicatei IMrt of Mankind to accomplish this Woik, 
and live according to their own Approbation, as 
soon as they possibly can : But .siiu e tlie l)uia- 
tiou of Life is so mcertain, and that has been a 
commuii 'J'opick of iJiseourse ever since there 
was such a thing as Life it self, how is it possible 
that we should defer a Moment the beginning to 
Live according tu the Rules of Reason 't 

The Man of Business has ever some one Point 
to carry, and then he tells himself he’ll bid adieu 
to all the Vanity of Ambition : The Man ofPleasurc 
lesolves to take his leave at least, jtpd part civilly 
with his Mistrc'.s : But the Ambitiou.s Man i.s en- 
tangled every Moment 111 a fresh Pursuit, and the 
Lover secs new Charms in the Object he fancy’d 
he could abandon. It is, therefore, a fantatlVial 
way of thinking, when we promise our selves an 
Alteration in our Conduct from change of Place, 
and difference of Circumstances ; the same Pas- 
sions will attend us where-ever we are, till they 
are Contjuered, and we can never live to our 
Satisfaction in the deepest lietirement, unless we 
.are capable of living .so in some mea.sure amidst 
the Noise and Pmsiness of the World, 

I have ever thought Men were better knowoi 
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by what could be observed of them from a Perusal 
of their private Letters, than any other way. My 
Friend, the Clergyman,^ the other Day, upon 
serious Discourse with him concerning the Dan- 

! [er of Procrastination, gave me the following 
Letters from Persons with whom he lives in great 
Friendship and Intimacy, according to the good 
Breeding and good Sense of his Character, 'I’he 
first is from a Man of Business, who is his Convert ; 
The second from one of whom he conceives good 
Hopes ; 'I’he third fiom one who is in no State at 
all, blit carried one way and another by starts. 

S/H. 

* 1 know not with what Wor<ls to express to you 
' the Sense I have of the high Obligation you have 
‘laid upon me, in the I’enancr you enjoined me of 
'doing some fioodoi other, tc a Pei son of Worth, 
‘every Day I live 'I'he Stat.on I am in furnishes 
‘me with daily Oppnrtunitu s of tins kind; and 
‘the Noble Piinciple with which yon have m- 
‘ spired me, of Bencvolemte to all I have to deal 
‘ with, quickens 1113' Application in every thing I 
‘undertake. When 1 rcUe%e Merit from Dis- 
‘ countenance, when I assist a Friendless Person, 

‘ when I produce conceal’d Worth, 1 am displeas’d 
‘with myself, for having design ( I to leave the 
‘World m order to be Virtuous. I am sorry you 
‘ decline the Occasions which the Condition I am 
‘in might affoid me of enlarging your I'Mrtuncs , 

‘ but knf'W I contribute more to yonr Satisfaction, 

‘ when I acknowledge I am the better Man, Iroin 
‘ the Influence and Authority you have over, 

6 VA’, 

Vour uio'it Ohhg\l and 

Most Huntble Servant, 

R. O.’ 

SIR, 

‘I am intirely convinced of the Truth of what 
‘you were pleas’il to say to me, when I was hst 
‘ with n alone. You told rue then of the silly 
‘way 1 was in ; but you teld me so, as I .saw you 
‘ loved irie, other\vi-,e I could not obey your Coni- 
‘ in.uids in letting V’ou know my 'I'boiight •. so sin- 
‘ cerely ,is I do at ])rcsenL I know the Creature 
^ for 'ivhovi I resiipi so viuch of my Character is 
‘all lh.it yon said of her; but then the Tnrter has 
‘something in her so umlesigning and Jiaiinless, 
‘that her Guilt in one kind disappc.ns by the 
‘ Coinjianson of her Innocence in another. Will 
‘ YOU, Virtuous Men, allow no alteration of Of- 
‘ fences? Must Dear [Chloe^J be called by tlie 
‘hard Name yon pious I’eoiile give to common 
‘Women? I keep the solemn Promise 1 made 
‘ you, in writing to you the .State of my Mind, 
‘after your kind Admonition; and will endeavour 
‘to get the better of this Fondness, which makes 
‘ nie so much her hninble Servant, that I am 
‘ almost asliain’d to Subsenbe my self Yours, 

T. d: 

SIR, 

^ ‘ There is no State of Life so Anxious as that 
of a Man who does not live according to the Dic- 
‘ tales of his own Reason. It will seem odd to you, 
‘when 1 assure you that my Love of Retirement 
‘ first of all brought me to Court ; but this will be 


* See the close of No. a. ® [blank left] 


‘ no Riddle, when I acquaint you that I placed 
‘ my self here with a Design of getting so much 
‘ MLony as might enable me to Purchase a hand- 
‘somc Retreat in the Country. At present my 
‘Circumstances enable me, and my Duty prompts 
‘ me, to pass away the remaining Part of my Life 
‘in such a Retirement as I at first proposed to 
‘my self ; but to my great Misfortune I have in- 
‘tiiely lost the Relish of it, and shoii’d now re- 
‘ turn to the Country with greater Reluctance than 
‘ I at first came to Court. I am so unhappy, as 
‘ to know that what 1 am fond of are Trifles, and 
‘ that wliat I neglect is of the greatest Importance : 
‘In shoit, I find a Contest m my own Mind be- 
‘ tween Reason and Fashion. 1 remember you 
‘ once t()ld me, that I might live in the World, and 
‘ out of it, at the same time. I-ct me beg of you 
‘to explain this Paradox more at large to me, that 
‘ I may conform my Life, if possible, both to my 
‘ Duty and my Incbnaiion. I am, 

Voiir most humble Semnint, 

R. b: 

R. 


W<? e8.] Monday, Afril 2, iTii. [Addison* 


■ Neqjce ‘icmfcr araevt 

Tendit A folio.- ~Wor, 


I SHALL here present m}’- Reader with a 
Letter from .a Projector, concerning a new 
Oflice which he thinks may very much conlnbutc 
to the Fanbellishmentof the City, and to the driv- 
ing Ikirbarity out of our .Streets. [I consider it as 
a Satyr iqron I'rojcctors ui general, and a lively 
Picture of the whole Ait of Modern Criticism. 

SIR, 

‘Gl) .erving that 3*011 have d'honghtsof creating 
‘certain Officers under 3 mju for the Insjiei.tion of 
‘ sever il petty Fmormities Mduch you your self 
‘cctnuot attend to , and fuidiug daily Absurdities 
‘ hung out upon llie Sign-Posts of this City,^ to 
‘tile gieat Scandal of Foreigners, as well as those 
‘of our own Couutr)’’, who aie curious Spectators 
‘of the same: 1 ilo humbl3i^ propose, tlial you 
‘would be ])lcasod to mal;e me va>ur Supenn- 
‘ tcnd.ant of all such Figmesnnd Devices, as .are 
‘ or ''h.tll be made use of on this Occasion ; with 
‘full Powers to rectify* or expunge w'hatever I 
‘shall find irregul.ir or defei live For want of 
‘such an Officer, thcie is nothing like sound 
‘ Literature .and good Sense to be met with in 
‘those Objects, that are everywhere thrusting 
‘themselves out to the Kye, and endeavouring to 
‘become visible Our stieets are filled with blue 
‘ Boars, black Swans, and red Lions ; not to mcn- 


* [It is as follows.] 

® In the Sfectator's time numbering of houses 
was so rare that in Hatton’s New V of Lo 7 i- 
doti, published in 1708, special mention is made 
of the fact that ‘ in Prescott Street, Goodman’s 

* Fields, instead of signs tire houses are dis- 

* tinguished by numbers, as the staircases in the 

* Inns of Court and Chancery.* 
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* tion flying Pigs, and Hogs in Armour, with many 

* othci Creatures more extraordinary than any in 

* the desarts of Africk. Strange ! that one who 
*has all the Birds and Beasts in Nature to chuse 
*out of, should live at the Sign of an Etis 

* Rationis I 

* My first Task, therefore, should be, like that 
*of Hercules, to clear the City from Monsters. 
‘In the second Place, I would forbid, that Crea- 
‘tures of jarring and incongruous Natures should 
‘ be joined together in the same Si^ ; such as the 
‘Bell and the Neats-tongue, the Dog and Grid- 
‘iron. The Fox and Goose may be supposed to 
‘have met, but what has the Fox and the Seven 
‘Stars to do together? and when did the fLamb^j 
‘ and Dolphin ever meet, except upon a Sign-Post ? 
‘As for the Cat and Fiddle, there is a f Conceit in 
‘it, and therefore, I do not intend that anything 
‘ I have here said should affect it. I must how- 
‘ever observe to you upon this Subject, that it is 
‘usual for a young Tradesman, at his first setting 
‘up, to add to his own Sign that of the Master 
‘whom he serv’d; as the Husband, after Mar- 
‘ riage, gives a Place to his Mistress’ .s Anns in his 
‘own Coat. This I take to have given Rise to 
‘ many of tho.se Absurdities which are cortimtttcd 
‘over our Hcad.s, and, as I am inform’d, fir.st 
‘occa.sion€d the three Nun.s and a Hare, which 
‘we see .so frequently joined together. I would, 
‘therefore, e.stablish certain Rules, for the dc- 
‘ termining how far one Tradesman may the 
‘ Sign of another, and in what Cases he may be 
‘allowed to quarter it with his own. 

‘In the third place, I would enjoin cverv Shop 
‘to make use of a Sign which bears some Atlinity 
: ‘lo the Wares in which it deals. What ran be 
I ‘nore inconsistent, than to see a Bawd at the .Sign 
‘of the Angel, or a Tayloi at the l.ion? A C-ook 
I ‘ should not live at the Boot, nor a Shounakci at 
‘ the roasted Pig ; and yet, for want of tins Kegu- 
‘lation, I have seen a Goat set up before the J.>oor 
‘of a Perfumer, and the French King’.s Head at a 
' Sword-Cutler’s. 

‘An ingenious Foreigner obseiwcs, that several j 
‘ of those Gentlemen who value themselves upon 

* their Families, and overlook such as are bred to 
‘ Trade, bear the Tooks of their F ore-fathers in 
‘their Coats of Arms. I will not exaniiiic how 
‘true this is in F’act : But though it m;ty not be 
‘ necessary for Posterity thus to .set up the Sign 
‘of tlieir Fore-fathers ; I think it highly proper for 
‘ tho.se who actually profc.ss the Trade, to shew 
‘some such Marks of it before their Doons. 

‘When the Name gives an Occasion for an in- 
‘geuiou.s Sigii-po.st, I would likewi.se advise the 
‘ Owner to take that Opportunity of letting the 
‘World know who he is It would have been 
‘ridiculous for the ingenious Mis Salmon^ to 
‘have lived at the Sign of the Trout; for which 

* Reason she has erected before her House the 
‘ Figure of the B'ish that is her Name-sake. Mr. 


* [sheep] 

® The sign before her Waxwork Exhibition, in 
Fleet Street, near Temple Bar, was ‘the Golden 
‘ Salmon.’ She had very recently removed to this 
house from her old establishment in St. Martin’s 
le Grand. 


‘Rell has likewise distinguished himself by a 
‘ Device of the same Nature : And here. Sir, I 
‘must beg Leave to observe to you, that this par- 
‘ ticular Figure of a Bell has given Occasion to 
‘ several Pieces of Wit in this Kind. A Man of 
‘your Reading must know, that AM Drugger 
‘ gained great Applause by it in the Time of Ben 
^ jokusoji:^ Our Apocryphal Heathen God® is 
‘ also represented bv this P igure ; which, in con- 
‘ junction with the Dragon, make a very hand- 
‘ some picture in severm of our Streets, As for 
‘ the Bell-Savage, which is the Sign of a savage 
‘ Man standing by a Bell, I was formerly very 
‘ much puzzled upon the Conceit of it, till I acci- 
‘ dentally fell into the reading of an old Romance 
‘translated out of the P'rench; which gives an 
‘Account of a very beautiful Woman who was 
‘found in a Wilderness, and is called in the 
‘ P'rench la belle Sauvage; and is everywhere 
‘translated by our Countrymen the Bell-Savage. 

‘ This Piece of Philoloi^ will, I hope, convince 
‘ you that I have made Sign-posts my Study, and 
‘ consequently qualified my self for the Einploy- 
‘ ment which I solheit at your Hands. But before 
‘ 1 conclude niy Letter, 1 mu.st communicate to 
* you another Remark, which I have made upon 
‘the Subject with which I am now entertaining! 
‘ you, namely, tliat I can give a shrewd Guess at ' 
‘ tlic Humour of tlie Inhabitant by the Sign that 
‘liaiigs before his Door. A surly cholerick P'ellow 
‘ grm—'.’b' m ilsf”. Choice of a Bear ; as Men of 
I ' in-,. • ■■■ .. frequently live at the Lamb. 

‘ Seeing a Puncli-Bowl painted upon a Sign near 
‘ Charing Crass, and very curiously garnished, 

‘ with a couple of Aujpels hovering over it and 
‘squee/iug a T.emmon into it, I had the Cuno.sity 
‘ lo ask after the Ma.ster of the House, and 
‘found upon Inquiry, us I had guc.s.sed by 
‘the A gy^enieiis upon liis Sign, that he was a 

‘ 1'VtncUm.in. 1 know. Sir, it is not ie(}uisite for 
‘me to enlarge upon these Hints to a Gentleman 
‘of your ure.it Alilhtics ; so liunibly recommend- 
‘tiiginy self Lo your Favour and Taironage, 

J remain, &c. 

1 shall add to the fi . , i-ig T.itii, .'aothcr 
winch came to me by tne Be r. -Jk, a. 

From my own Apartment near Charing-Cross. 

J Jon on red Sir, 

‘ Having heard that this Nation is a great En- 


* Ben Jonson’s Alchemist having taken gold 
from Abel Drugger, the Tobacco Man, for the 
device of a sign — ‘ a good lucky one, a thriving 
‘ sign ’ — will give him notliing so commonplace as 
a sign copied from the constellation he was born 
under, but says : 

Subtle. He .shall have a bel, that’s Abel; 

And by it standing one whose name is 
In a rug grown, there’s /?andrw^, that’s 
And right anenst him a dog snarling er. 

There’s Drugger, Abel Drugger. I'hat’s his sign. 
And here’s now mystery and hieroglyphic. 

Face, Abel, thou art made. ! 

Drugger. Sir, I do thank his worship. 

® Bel, in the apocr^hal addition to the Book of 
Daniel, called ‘ the History of the Destruction of 
‘ Bel tmd the Dragon.’ 
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*courager of Ingenuity, I have brought with me 
‘a Rope-dancer that was caught in one of the 
‘Woods belonging to the Great Moghul. He is 
‘by Birth a Monkey : but swings upon a Rope, 
‘ takes a pipe of Tobacco, and drinks a . Glass of 
‘Ale, like any reasonable Creature. He gives 

* great Satisfaction to the Quality ; and if they 
‘will make a Subscription for him, I will send for 
‘a Brother of his out of Holiand, that is a very 
'good Tumbler, and also for another of the same 
‘ Family, whom I design for my Meny- Andrew, 
‘as being an cvcellent mirnick, and the greatest 
‘ Drole in the Country where he now is. I hope 
‘to have this Entertainment m a Readiness for 
‘ the next Winter ; and doubt not but it will please 
‘more than the Opera or Puppet-Show. I will not 
‘ say that a Monkey is a better Man than some 
‘ of the Opera Heroes ; but certainly he is a better 
‘ Representative of a Man, than the most artificial 
‘ Composition of Wood and Wire. If you will be 
‘ pleased to give me a good Word in your paper, 

‘ you shall be every Night a Sj^ctatorat my Show 

* for nothing. 

I am. &c. 

C. 


No 29.] Tur^tf ny, A/)ril Tf, lyii. \ Addison 


Srrmo hugnU couthinus utragne 

Snavior: ut Chio not a si contmisia Falerni est. 

Hor. 


T here Ls nothing tl.a' fl' s nr.-- •a-i’. I ^--r 
English Audience, i!: u, in-.- /' //. /.«•,* •- 

tivo at Its first Entrance upon the Stage People 
were wonderfully .surpri7ccj to hear Generals sing- 
ing the Word of Command, and l.adie.s delivering 
Messages in Musick. Our Country-men coukl not 
forbear laughing when they heard a Lover chant- 
ing out a Billet-doux, and even the Superscription 
of a Letter set to a Tunc, "^rhe Famous Blunder 
in an old Play of Enter a King and two Fidlers 
Soltis, was now no longer an Absurdity, when it 
was impos-sible for a Hero in a Desart, or a Prin- 
[ ce.ss in her Closet, to speak anything unaccom- 
panied with Musical In.strunicnts. 

I But however this Italian method of acting in 
Recitativo might appeal at first hearing, 1 cannot 
1 but think it much more just than that which pre- 
vailed in our English Opcia before this Innova- 
i tion : The Transition from an Air to Recitative 
I Musick being more natural than the passing from 
a Song to plain and ordinary Speaking, which 
was the common Method in Purcell's Operas. 

Thq only Fault I find in our present Practice, is 
the making use of Italian Recitativo with Eng- 
lish Words. 

To go to the Bottom of this Matter, I must ob- 
serve, that the Tone, or (as the French call it) the 
Accent of every Nation in their ordinary Speech 
h altogether different from that of every other 
People, as we may see even in the IVelsh and 
Scotch, [who*] border so near upon us. By the 


* [that] 


Tone or Accent, 1 do not mean the Pionunciation 
of each particular Word, but the Sound of the 
whole Sentence. Thus it is very common for an 
English Gentleman, when he hears a French 
Tragedy, to complain that the Actors all of them 
speak in a Tone ; and therefore he very wisely 
prefers his own Country-men, not considering that 
a Foreigner complains of the same Tone m an 
Ei^Iish Actor. 

For this Reason, the Recitative Musick in every 
Language, should be as different as the Tone 
or Accent of each Language ; for otherwise, what 
may properly express a Passion in one Language, 
will not do It in another. Every one who has 
been long in Italy knows very well, that the Ca- 
dences in the Recitativo bear a remote Affinity to 
the Tone of their Voices in ordinary Conversation, 
or to speak more properly, are only the Accents 
of their Language made more Musical and 'i'une- 
fiil. 

Thus the Notes of Interrogation, or Admiration, 
in the Italian Musick (if one may so call them) 
which resemble their Accents in Discourse on such 
Occasions, are not unlike the ordinary 'Pones of 
an English Voice when we are angry ; insomuch 
that I have often seen our Audiences e.xtreamly mis- 
taken as to what has been doing upon the Stage, 
and expecting to see the Hero knock down his 
Messenger, when he has been [asking*] him a Ques- 
tion, or fancying that he quarrels with his Friend, 
when he only bids him Good-morrow. 

For this Reason the Italian Artists cannot 
agree with our English Musicians in admiring 
Purcells Compositions,^ and thinking his I'unes 
so wonderfully adapted to his Words, because 
both Nations do not always express the same 
Passions by the same Sounds. 

I am therefore humbly of Opinion, that an 
English Composer should not follow the Italian 
Recitative too servilely, but make use of many 
gentle Deviations from it, m Compliance with his 
own Native Language, He may Copy out of it 
all the lulling Softness and Dying F'alls (as Shake- 
spear them), but should still remember that 
he ought to accommodate himself to an English 
Audience, and by humouring the Tone of our 
Voices in oidinary Couveisalion, have the same 


* (only asking] 

■ Henry Purcell died of consumption in 1605, 
aged ^7. ‘He was,’ .says Mr. Hullah, in ms 
I.,ectures on the Hi.story of Modern Music, ‘the 
‘ first Englishman to demonstrate the possibility of 
‘a national opera. No Englishman of the last cen- 
‘ tiiry succeeded in following Purcell's Ic.ad into 
‘ this domain of art ; none, indeed, would seem to 
‘ have undenstood in what his e.xcellence consisted, 
‘or how his success was attained. His dramatic 
‘ music exhibits the same qualities which had 
‘ already made the succe.ss of Lulli. , . . For some 
‘years after Purcell’s death his compositions, of 

* whatever kind, were the chief, if not the only, 

* music heard in England. His reign might have 
‘ lasted longer, but for the advent of a musician 
‘ who, though not perhaps more highly gifted, had 
‘ enjoyed immeasurably greater opportunitie.s of 

* cultivating his gifts,’ Handel, who had also the 
advantage of being born thirty years later. 
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Regard to the Accent of his own Language, as 
those Pei^ions had to theirs whom he professes to 
imitate. It is observed, that several of the singing 
Birds of our own Country learn to sweeten their 
Voices, and mellow the Harshness of their natural 
Notes, by practising vinder those that come from 
warmer Climates. In the same mannei, I would 
allow the Italian Opera to lend our English 
Musick as much as may grace and soften it, but 
never entirely to annihilate and destroy it. Let 
the Infusion be as strong as you please, but still 
let the Subject Matter of it -be Etigltsk, 

A Composer .should fit his Musirk to the r.eniu.s 
of the People, and consider lliai llic Ueli;..u y of 
Hearing, and laste of Harmony, lias been formed 
upon those Sounds which every Country abounds 
with ; In short, that Musick is of a Relative Na- 
ture, and what is Harmony to one Kar, may be 
Dissonance lo another. 

The same Obseiwations which I have made upon 
the Recitative pait of Musick may be applied to 
all our Songs and 'Xir'. In general. 

Signior I *<:/>: a: /,/ acted like a Man of 
Sen.se in il.ii I'.i.i . . .c He found the French 
Musick extrcamly defective, and very often bar- 
barous : However, knowing the Genius of the 
People, the Humour of their Language, and the 
prejudiced Ears [he'*] had to deal with, he did not 
pretend to extirpate the French Musick, and 
plant the Italian m its stead ; but only to Culti- 
v.atc and Civilize it with Inmmicr.ible Graces and 
Modulations which he borrow'd from die Italuiu. 
By this means the French Musick is now perfect 
in it.s kind ; and when you say it is not so good a.s 
the Italian^ you only mean that it docs not please 
you so well ; for there is [scarce a Ffenckman who 
would not wonde’ ’ • h.., . . giv * th'' It ^l:au • rh 

aPrelcrence. T. M.i ; r, , :.l' •/>»•/< a i •ii.h : 
very properly adapted to their Pionuuciation and 
Accent, as their whole Opera wonderfully favoius 
the Genius of such a gay airy People- The 
Chorus in wliu-h that Opera abounds, gives the 
Parterre frequent Opportunities of joining in Con- 
sort with the Stage. Thr. Inclination of the 
Audience to Sing along widi the Actors, .so pie- 
vails with them, that I have sometimes known the 
Perfoi mer on the Stage do no more in a Cele- 
brated Song, than the Clerk of a Parish Church, 


^ John Baptist Lulli, a Floientine, died in 1O87, 
agea 53. In his \muth he was an under-.scullion 
ill the kitchen of Madame de Montpensier, niece 
to Louis XIV. 1 he discovery ol his musical 
genius led to his becoming the King’s Superin- 
tendent of Music, and one of tlie most influential 
composers that has ever lived. He composed the 
occasional music for Moln>ie’s comedies, besides 
about twenty lyric tragedies; which .succeeded be- 
yond all others m France, not only because of his 
dramatic genius, w^hich enabled him to give to the 
persons or these opera.s a musical language fitted 
to their characters and expressive of the situations 
in which they were placed ; but also, says Mr. 
UulUh, because ‘ Lulli being tlie first modern 
‘ composer who caught the b rench ear, was the 
‘ means, to a great extent, of forming the modern 
‘ French taste.’ His operas kept the stage for more 
than a century. ^ [that hej T [aot] 


[ who serves only to raise the Psalm, and is after- 
wards drown'd in the Musick of the Congregation. 

1 Every Actor that comes on the Stage is a Beau. 
The Queens and Heioines are so Painted, that 
.they appear as Ruddy and Cherry-cheek’d as 
Milk-maids. The Shcpnerd.s are all Embroider’d, 
and ‘hv 'vc^ ;r. a Ball better than our 

y-.'.. . 1 i.i.u . ; M ■ . I liave seen a couple 

o; !<.\- m; 11: M .. "rockings ; Alphens^ 

i:: ‘.■.ii! m ■.,i\ i\.\ m-. H-md covered with Sedge 
ai. 1 l>. i-i . .,.!.g Love m a fair full-bot- 

tomed Pei I iwig, and a Pltime of F Gathers but 
with a Voice so full of Shakes and Quavers that I 
should have thought the Mvirmurs of a Country 
Brook the mucJi more agreeable Musick. 

I remember the last Opera I saw in that merry 
Nation w.is the Rape of J'roserpine, where PlniOy 
to make the more tempting Figure, puts himself 
in a French Equipage, and brings Ascalapkus 
idong with him as his Valet de Chambre. This 
is what vve call Folly and Impertinence : but what 
the Fi ench look upon as Gay and Polite. 

I shall add no more to w'hat I have here offer’d, 
than that Murick, Architecture, and Painting, as 
well as Poetry, and Oratory, aie to deduce their 
L.aw.s and Rules from the general Sense and I’aste 
of Mankind, and not from the Principles of those 
Art-, themselves ; or, in other Woids, the I'aste is 
iK.t to conform lo the Art, but the Art to the Taste. 
Music is not design'd to please only Cbromatick 
i'lai.s, but all that are capable of ■li-aii,-’;.i' hing 
liaish frcuil disagreeable Notes. A Man oi an 
ordinal y Ear is a Judge whether a Passion is ex- 
press’d ill proper bounds, and whctliei the Melody 
of those bounds Ijc more or less pleasing. *■ C. 


AftJ. 30 3 Wednesday^ April \Sieele. 


Si, Mimnernius uti cense t, sine atnore yoctsque 
Nil est yucundton ; viz'as in atnore yocisqne. 
Hor. 

O NE common Calamity makes Men ex- 
tremely affect each other, tho’ they differ 
in every other Paiticul.ar. The Passion of Love 
is tlie most general Concern among Men ; and I 
am glad to hear by my last Advices from Oxford^ 
that there arc a Set of Sighers in that University, 
who have erected themselves into a Society m 
honour of that tender Passion. These Gentlemen 
are of that Sort of Inamoratos, who are not so 
very much lost to common Sense, but that they 
undei-'.tand the Folly they arc guilty of ; and for 
that Reason separate tliemselves from all other 
Company, because they will enjoy the Pleasure of 
talking incoherently, without being ridiculous to 
any but each other. When a Man comes into, the 
Club, he is not obliged to make any Introduction 
to his Discourse, but at once, as he is seating 
him.self in his Chair, speaks in the Thread of his 


^ To this number of the Spectator added in 
the oiiginal daily issue an announcement of six 
places at which were to be sold ‘ Compleat Setts 
of this Paper for the Month of March.’ 
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own Thoughts, ' She gave me a very obliging 
‘Glance, She Never look’d so well in her Life as 
‘this Evening,’ or the like Reflection, without Re- 

S ird to any other Members of the Society ; for in 
is Assembly they do not meet to talk to each 
other, but every Man claims the full Liberty of 
talking to himself. Instead of Snuff-boxes and 
Caites, which arc the usual Hc.lps to Discourse 
with other young Fellows, these have each some 
Piece of Ribbon, a broken F.in, or an old Girdle, 
which they play with while they talk of the fair 
Person remember’d by cacit r- spective .Token. 
According to the Representation of the Matter 
from my Letters, the Company apj^car like so 
many Players lehearaing belniid the Scenes ; one 
is sighing and lamenting Ins Di stiny m beseech- 
ing Terms, another declaring be will break his 
Chain, and another in dumb-Show, stiiving to 
express his Passion by his Gc-ture. It is very 
ordinary in the Assembly for on; of a sudden_ to 
rise and make a diseoiirse toncormng his Passion 
in general, and describe the 'I'cmper of his Mind 
in such a Manner, as that the whole Company 
shall join in the Description, and feel the Force of 
it. In this Case, if any hlan has declared the 
Violence of his Flame in more pathetick Terms, 
he is made Fresldenl for that Night, out of respect 
to his siipcnour Passion. 

Wc had some Years ago in this Town a Set of 
People who met and diessed like Lovers, .ind 
were distinguished by the Name of the I'ringe- 
CAovc Clnh; but they were Persons of siich 
moderate Intellects even befoic they were im- 
paired by their Passion, that their Inegulautics 
could not furnish sLiflicicnt Variety of Folly to af- 
ford daily TjOW Impertinencies ; l;y which Means 
that Institution dropp’d 'f'hesc Fellows could 
evpujss their Passion in nothing hut their Dress ; 
but the 0 \rftinns ate Fantastical now the)' are 
Lovers, in proportion to then Learning .and 
Understanding heloic they became such The 
Thoughts cf the ancient Poets on this .igrccrible 
Phren/y, are trnnsl.atod In lionoitr of .some modern 
Reality; and CJth'ri<^ is won to l>ay, by the same 
Compliment that was made to ].<'shia a thous.and 
Years ago Put as far as I can learn, the Patron 
of the Club is the renowned Don Quixoi.^. '^I'lie 
Adventures of that gentle Kiuglit are fieqiiently 
mention’d ui the Society, mi'Ier the colour of 
Laughing at the Passion .aiul themselves : But 
at the same Time, tho’ they .'ire sensible of the 
E\travag.uicie.s of that imliappy Warrior, they do 
not observe, that to luin all th'. Rcadint: of the 
best and wLest Wr 'irg" Rii )>'■ «>■.' - Love, 
is a Plirciwy no I - than that of the 

afoiesaid ac'i'unipr F / A (L-ntleman 
who, I hope, will i. . •■■■ ‘ t, ■ respondence, is 
lately admitted into the Fraternity, and sent me 
the l;ll(AMng Letter. 

pR, 

'Since I find you t.ake Notice of Clubs, I beg 
‘ Leave, to give you an Account of one in Oxford, 

‘ which you have no where nienitou’d, and perhaps 
‘ ncvci heard of. We distmgnlsh onr selves by 
‘ the 1 itle of the Amorous Club, arc all Votaries 
‘ ul Cupid, and Admirers of the Fair Sex. The 
‘ Reason that we are .so little known in the World, 


‘is the Secrecy which we are obliged to live under 
' in the University. Our Constitution nuns counter 
' to that of the Place wherein we hve : For in 
Love there are no Doctois, and we all profe.ss so 
high Passion, that we admit of no Graduates in 
it. Our Pre‘ ideul'-liip is bestow’d according to 
the Dignity ol Ibi-'-i ui ; our Number is uu- 
liinited ; and our Statutes arc like those of the 
Druids, recorded in our own Breasts only, and 
explained hy tho Majority of the Company. A 
Mi,si!es.s, and a Poem in her Praise, will intro- 
duce any Candidate ; Without the latter no one 
can be admitted ; for he that is not in jove 
enough to rhiiue, is unqualilicd for our Society. 
To speak disrespectfully of any Woman, is Ex- 
pulsion from our gentle Society. As wc are at 
present all of iis Gowu-mcn, instead of duelling 
when wc are Rivals, we drink together the 
Health of our Misticss. 'I'hc Manner of doing 
this sometimes indeed ci cates Debates ; on such 
Occasions we h.ive Recour.se to the Rules of 
Love among the Antients. 

Ncevia sex Cyatkis, sepiem Justina hibatur, 

'Phis Method of a Glass to every Letter of her 
Name, occasioned the other Night a Dispute of 
some Warmth. A young Student, who is in 
Love with Mrs Elizabetli Dimple, was so urv- 
reasonahle as to begin her Health under the 
Name of EUzabetha ; which so exasperated the 
Club, tlvit hy common Consent we retrenched it 
to Deity. We look upon a Man as no Company, 
th.it docs not sigh five times in a (Jiniitcr o! .in 
Hour 1 and look upon a Member as very absurd, 
tliat i.s so much himself as to make a direct 
Answer to a Question. In fine, the whole As- 
sembly IS made up of absent Men, tliat i.s, of 
such Persons as have lost their Localily, and 
whose Minds and Bodies never keep Company 
with one another. As 1 am an unfortunate 
Member of this di.stractcd Society, you cannot 
expect a v'ery r<jgul.ar Account of it ; foi ndiich 
Reason, I hope ytm will paitlon me that I so ab- 
ruptly subscribe my .self, 

Sir, 

* I 'our tnost obedient, 

humble Se mailt, 

T. B. 

‘f forgot to tell you, thnt A Ibina, who has six 
‘ Votaries m this Club, is one of your Kcader.s.’ 

R. 


iVb. 31.] Thursday, Ap} il 1711. \Addison. 

Sit mihi fas audita loqui ! Vir. 

L ast Night, upon my go'ng mto r, GofTec- 
House not far fiom i! ■' !!ay-Mai t The- 
atre, I diverted my self for above half an Hour 
with overhearing the Discourse of one, who, by 
the Shabbincss of his Dress, the Extravagance of 
his Conceptions, and the Hurry of his Speech, I 
discovered to be of that Specie.s who are generally 
distinguished by the 'I'ltle of Projectors. This 
Gentleman, for 1 found he was treated as such by 
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his Audience, was entertaining a whole Table of 
Listners with the Project of an Opera, which he 
told us had not cost him above two or three Morn- 
ings in the Contrivanccj and which he was ready to ’ 
put in Execution, provided he might find his Ao^ 
count in it. He said, that he had observed the 
great Trouble and Inconvenience which Ladies 
were at, in travelling up and down to the several 
Shows that are exhibited in different Quarters of 
the Town. The dancing Monkies are in one 
place; the Puppet-Show in another; the Opera 
m a third ; not to mention tlie Lions, that are al- 
most a whole Day’s Tourney from the Politer Part 
of the Town. By this means People of Figure 
are forced to lo.se half the Winter after their com- 
ing to Town, before they have seen all the strange 
Sights about it. In order to remedy this great 
Inconvenience, our Projector drew out of his 
Pocket the Scheme of an Opera, Entitled, The 
Expedition of Alexander the Great; in which he 
had disposed of all the remarkable Shows about 
Town, among the Scenes and Decorations of his 
Piece. The T'h:c:;hr. ho cor. fe was not 
originally his ow i., i i!-.'! l.o 1 a i : the Hint 
of It from seventl Performances which he liad seen 
upon our Stage : In one of which there was a 
Rary-Show ; in another, a Ladder-dance ; and 
in others a Po.sturc-iuan, a moving Picture, with 
many Curiosities of the like nature. 

This Expediiwu (f Alexander opens with his 
consulting the oiacle at Dclphos, in which the 
dumb Conjuror, who has been visited by so many 
Persons of Quality of late Years, is to be intro- 
duced as telling him his Fortune ; At the same 
time Clench of Barnet is represented in anotlicr 
Corner of the Temple, as ringing^ the Bells ol 
DelphoStiox joy of his anival. The _ Tent of 
Daritis is to lx- Peopled by the Ingenious Mis. 
Salmon,^ where Alexander is to fall in Love 
with a Piece of Wax-Work, th.it represents the 
beautiful Staitra. When Alexander comes into 
that Country, in which Qmntus Curttus tells us 
the Dogs were so exceeding fierce that they would 
not loose theii hold, tho’ they were cut to pieces 
Limb by Limb, and that they would hang upon 
their Prey by their Teeth when they had nothing 
but a Mouth left, there is to he a scene of Hock- 
l<y in the Hole,'^ in which is to be represented all 


* All advertisement of Mrs. Salmon’s wax- work 
in the Taller for Nov 30, 1710, specifies among 
other attractions the Turkish Seraglio in wax- 
work, the Fatal Sisters that qjln, reel, and cut 
the thread of man’s life, ‘ an Old Wom-an flying 
‘from Time, who shakes his head aiul h',:-: > ’.is-, 
‘with sorrow at seeing age so unv. 1, !■•,.; :o 'li'*. 
‘Nothing but life can exceed the motions of the j 
‘ heads, hands, eyes, &e., of these figures, _ &c.’ ' 

“ HocklfV-iii-ilie-Hole, memorable for its Bear 
Garden, was on the outskirt of the town, by 
Cicrkenwell Green; with Mutton Lane on the 
East and the fields on the West. By Town’s End 
Lane (called Coppice Row since the levelling of 
the coppice-crowned knoll over which it ran) 
through Pickled-Egg Walk (now Crawford’s Pass- 
age) one came to Hockley-in-the-Hole or Hock- 
ley Hole, now Ray Street. The leveller has been 
at work upon the eminences tlut surrounded it. 


the Diversions of that Place, the Bull-baiting only 
excepted, which cannot possibly be exhibited in 
the Theatre, by Reason of the Lowmess of the 
Roof. The several Woods in Asia^ which Alex- 
ander must be siipposed to pass through, will give 
the Audience a &ght of Monkics dancing upon 
Ropes, with many other Pleasantries of that ludi- 
crous Species. At the same time, if there cJiance 
to be any Strange Animals in Town, whether 
Birds or»Beasts, they may be either let loose 
among the Woods, or driven across the Stage by 
some of the Country People of Asm. In the last 
great Pinkethntan^ is to personate King 

Poms upon an Eltphant^ and is to be encountered 
by Powell,^ representing Alexander the Great 
upon a Dromedary, which nevertheless Mr. 
Powell is desired to call by the Name of Bucepha- 
lus. Upon the Close of this great decisive Battel, 
when the two Kings are thoroughly reconciled, 
to shew the mutual Friendship and good Corre- 
spondence that reign.s between them, they both of 
them go together to a Puppet-Show, in which the 
ingenious Mr. P owe il, junior^ may have an Op- 


In Hockley Hole, dealers in rags and old iron 
congregated. This gave it the name of Rag 
Street, cuphoni/cd into Ray Street since 1774. 
In the Special or s time its Bear Garden, upon 
the site of which there are now metal works, 
was a famous lesori of the lowest classes. 
‘You must go to Hnckley-ln-thc-Hole, child, to 
‘learn valour,’ says Mis. Pcachum to Filch in the 
Beggar's Opera. 

^ William I’enkcthmaii wms a low comedian 
d(.ar to the galleiyat DruiyLanc as ‘Pinkey,’ 
very populai also as a Booth Manager at Bar- 
tholomew F.ur 'I'liough a sour critic described 
him as ‘the Flower of Bartholomew Fair and th^ 

‘ Idol of the Rabble ; a Fellow that overdoes cvery- 
‘ thing, and spoils many a Part wuth his own 
‘ Stuff,’ llic Spectator lias m another papei given 
honouiablc fame to his .skill as a comedian. Here 
there is but the whimsical suggestion of a fa- 
vourite showman and lovv comedian mounted on 
an elephant to play King Poru.s. 

* George Powell, who in 1711 and 1712 ap- 
peared in such charartcis as Falstaff, Leai, and 
Coric/ in ‘the Jiidi.an Emperor,* now and then also 
piaved the part of the favourite stage hero, Alex- 
ander the Great in Lee’s Rival Queens. He was 
a good actor, spoilt by intempcnance, who came 
on tlie stage some tline.s warm with Nantz brandy, 
and courted his heroines so furiously that Sir 
John Vanbrugh said they were almost in danger 
of being concpicred on the spot. His last new 
part of any note was in 1713, Portius in Addison’s 
Cato. He lived on for a few wretched ycais, lost 
to the public, but much sought by sheriff’s 
officei s. 

3 ‘ Powell junior ’ of the Puppet Show (.see note 
on p. a6) was a more prosperous man th.an his 
namesake of Drury Lane. In De Foe’s ‘Groans 
‘of Great Britain/ published in 18x3, we read : ‘ I 
‘was the other Day at a Coffee-House when the 
‘following Advertisement w.as thrown in . — At 
‘Punch’s Theatre in the Little Piazza, Coven t- 
* Garden, this present Evening will be performed 
*an Entertainment, called, The History of Sir 
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oortunity of displayinff his whole Art of Ma- 
Sinery, for the Diversion of the two Monarchs. 
Some at the Table urged that a Puppet-Show was 
not a suitable Entertainment for Alexander the 
Great; and that it might be introduced more 
properly, if we suppose 'the Conqueror touched 
upon that part of India which is said to be in- 
habited by the Pigmies. But this Objection was 
looked upon as frivolous, and the Proposal im- 
mediately over-ruled. Our Piojector further 
added, that after the Reconciliation of-^hese two 
Kings they might invite one another to Dinner, 
and either of them entertain his Guest with the 
German Artist, Mr. Pinkethman's Heathen 
Gods,^ or any of the like Diversions, which shall 
then chance to be in vogue. 

This Project was receiv’d with very great Ap- 
plause by the whole Table. Upon which the 
Undertaker told us, that he had not yet communi- 
I cated to us above half his Design ; for that A le.r- 
I ander being a Greek, it was his Intention tliat the 
whole Opera should be acted in that 1 .anguage, 
wiiich was a Tongue he was sure would wondci- 
fully please the Ladies, especial! y when it was a 

‘Richard Whittington, shelving hts Kiie from a 
‘ Scullion to he Lord^Mayor of t.oitdmt, ivith the 

* Comical Humour s of Old Mad^e, the jolly 
^ Chamber' maid, and the Repicsentation of the 

* Sea, and the Court of Great Britain, con- \ 
‘ eluding with the Court of A Idermcn, and \ 
‘Whittington Lord- Mayor, hof/onred with the, 
‘Presence of K. Hen. VIII. and his Queen Anna \ 
‘ Bullen, ivith other diverting Decoratiom pro- 

‘ per to the Play, beginning at 6 o'clock. Note, 

‘ No money to be returned after the Enteriain- 
‘ ment is begun. Boxes, 7.s. Pit, \s. Vivai Ke- 
'gifui' 

‘ On enquiring into the Matter, I find this has 
‘long been a noble Diversion of our Quality and 
‘Gentry; and that Mr. Powell, by Subsciiptions 
‘and full Huusos, has gathered such Wealth as is 
‘ten time.s sufficient to buy all the Poets in Kng- 
‘land ; that he seldom goes out without his Chair, 
‘and thrives on this incredible Folly to that de- 
‘gree, that, were he a Freeman, he might hope 
‘ that some future Puppet-Show might celebrate 
‘his being Lord Mayor, as he has done Sir R. 

‘ Whittingion.’ 

^ ‘Mr, Penkethman’s Wonderful Invention 
‘call’d the Pantheon: or, the Temple of the 
‘ Heathen Gods, The Work of several Years, 

‘ and great Expense, is now perfected ; being a 
‘ most surprising and magnificent Machine, con- 
‘sisthigof 5 several curious Pictures, the Painting 
‘ and contrivance whereof is beyond Expression 
‘Admirable. The Figures, which are above loo, 

‘ and move their Heads, Legs, Arms, and Fin- 
‘ gers, so exactly to what they perforni, and set- 
‘ ting one Foot before another, like living Crea- 
‘tures, that it justly deserves to be esteem’d the 
‘greatest Wonder of the Age. To be seen from 
‘ lo in the Morning till lo at Night, in the Little 
‘Piazza, Covent Garden, in the same House 
‘where Punch’.s Opera is. Price is. 6d., xs., and 
‘the lowest. 6dl This Advertisement was pub- 
lished in 46 and a few following number* of the 
Spectator, 


little raised and rounded by the lonick Dialect ; 
and could not but be [acceptable^] to the whole 
Audience, because there are fewer of them who 
understand Greek than Italian. ITie only Diffi- 
culty that remained, was, how to get Performers, 
unless we could persuade some Gentlemen of the 
Universities to learn to sing, in order to qualify 
themselves for the Stage ; but this Objection soon 
v.anished, when the Projector informed us that the 
Greeks were at present the only Musicians in the 
Turkish Empire, and that it would be very easy 
for our Factory at Smyrna to furnish us every 
Year with a Colony of Musicians^ by the Oppor- 
tunity of the Turkey Fleet ; besides, says ne, if 
wc want any single Voice for any lower Part in 
the Opera, Lawrence c.an learn to speak Greek, 
as well as he does Italian, in a Fortnight’s time. 
The Projector having thus settled Matters, to 
the good liking of all that heard him, he left his 
.Scat at the Table, and planted himself before the 
Fire, where I had unluckily taken my Stand for 
the Convenience of over-hearing what he said. 
Whether he had observed me to be more attentive 
than ordinary, 1 cannot tell, but he had not stood 
by me above a Quarter of a Minute, but he 
turned short upon me on a sudden, and catching 
me by a Button of my Coat, att.icked me very 
abruptly after the following manner. Besides, 
Sir, 1 have heard of a very extraordinary Genius 
for Mustek that lives in Switzerland, who has so 
strong a Spring in his F ingers, that he can make 
the Board of an Organ sr.-.n'l lika a Drum, and if 
I could but procun* a of about Ten 

Thousand Pound every Winter, 1 would under- 
take to fetch him over, and oblige him by Articles 
to set every thing that should be sung upon the 
English Stage. After this he looked full in my 
Face, expecting I would make an Answer, when 
by good Luck, a Gentleman that had entered the 
Coftee-hous-e since' the Projector applied himself 
to r-.e, hearing him t.alk of his .S'n-.vv Compositions, 
cry' ' i.'.iwi'i .! k'lid 'd I.uigli, Ts our Musiclc 
then to receive further Improvements from 
Switzerland I ^ This alarmed the Projector, who 
immediately let go my Button, and turned about 
to answer him, I took the Opportunity of the 
Diversion, which seemed to be made in favour of 
me, and laying down my Penny upon the Bar, re- 
tired with some Precipitation. C. 


A^<?. 32.] Friday, April (>, x'jxi. \Steele. 

Nil illi larvA aut tragkis opus esse Coihurnis. 

Hor. 

T he late Discourse concerning the Statutes of 
the Ugly-Club, having been so well received 
at Oxford, that, contrary to the strict Rules of the 
Society, they have been so partial as to take my 
own Testimonial, and admit me into that .select 
Body ; I could not restrain the Vanity of publish- 
ing to the 'World the Honour which is done me. 

* [wonderfully acceptable] 

® The satire is against Heidegger. See p. 25, 
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It k no small Satisfaction, that 1 have riven De- 
lusion for the President’s shewing both his Inven- j 
tion and Reading to such Advantage as my Cor- 
respotident reports he did: But it is not to be 
doubted there wore many very proper Hums and 
Pauses in his Harangee, which lose their Ugliness 
in the Narration, and which my Correspondent 
(begging his Pardon) has no very good Talent at 
representing. I very much approve of the Con- 
tempt the Society has of ought 

to be laudable in a Man, in which hi^ Will is not 
concerned ; therefore our Society can followNature, 
and where she has thought fit, a.s it were, to mock 
herself, we can do .so toe, and be merry upon the 
Occasion. 

Mr . Spectator, 

‘Your making publick the late Trouble I 
^gave you, you will find to have been the Oc- 
‘ casion of this : Who should I meet at the 
'Coffee-house Door t’other Night, but my old 
' Friend Mr. Pre.sident ? I .saw somewhat had 
' pleased him ; and as soon as he had cast his Eye 
‘ upon me, “ Oho, Doctor, rare News from Lon- 
"don, (says he) ; the Spkctatok has made hon- 
" curable Mention of the Club (Man) and pub- 
"Hshed to the World his sincere Desire to be a 
'* Member, with a recommendatory Description of 
“ his Phiz : And tho’ our Constitution has made 
” no particular Provision for short Face.s, yet, his 
"being an extraordinary Case, 1 believe we .shall 
"find an Hole for him to creep in at ; for 1 assure 
" you he i.s not against the Canon ; and if his 
"Sides are as compact as his Joles, he need not 
" disguise himself to make one of us.” I presently 
'called for the Paper to see how you looked in 
' Print ; and after we had regaled our selves a 
‘while upon the plea.sant Image of our Proselile, 

' Mr. president told me I should be his Stranger 
'at the next Night’s Club: Where we were no 
* sooner come, and Pipes brought, but Mr. Presid- 
'ent began an Harangue upon your Intioduction 
‘to my Epistle , setting forth with no less Voiubil- 
‘ity of Speech than Strength of Reason, "That a 
" Speculation of this Nature was what had been 
" long and much wanted ; and that he doubted not 
" but it would be of inestimable Value to the Pub- 
“ lick, in reconciling even of Bodies and Souls ; in 
“c !mp,v-.in,''.nn 1 q-netin" Minds of Men under 
".lil fmpii.il Is i r. '.iii. n .. Deficiencies, and 
"Irregularities whatsoever; and making every 
"one sit down content in his own Carcase, 
“though it were not perhaps so mathematically 
"put together as he could wish.” And again, 
“How that for want of a due Consideration of 
"what you first advance, viz. that our Faces are 
I “ not of our own choosing, People had been trans- 
“ ported beyond all good Breeding, and hurried 
" themselves into unaccountable and fatal Exirava- 
" ncies ; As, how many impartial Looking- 
a.sses had been censured and calumniated, 

“ nay, and sometimes shivered into ten thousand 
“ Splinters, only for a fair Representation of the 
“Truth? How many Headstrings and Garters 
"had been made accessory, and actually forfeited, ! 
"only ^cause Folks must needs quarrel with | 
"their own Shadows? And who (continues he) , 
" but is deeply sensible, that one great Source of ; 


“the Uneasiness and Misew of httinJktt 
"especially amongst those of Distinction, arises 
"from nothing in the World else, but too sev^ire k 
"Contemplation of an indefeasible Contexture df 
"our external Parts, or certain natural and hp 
"vincible Disposition to be fiit or lean ? When a 
"Kttle more of Mr. Spectator’s Philosophy 
" would take off all this ; and in the mean time let 
"them observe," that there's not one of their 
“Grievances of this Sort, but perhaps in some 
"Ages of the World has been highly in vogue ; 
" and may be so again, nay. in some Country or 
"other ten to one is so at this Day. My Lady 
"Ample is the most miserable Woman in the 
" World, purely of lier own making : She even 
"grudges her self Meat and Drink, for fear she 
".should thrive by them ; and is constantly crying 
"out, In a Quarter of a Year more I shall be 
"quite out of a!! manner of Shape ! Novv (the*] 
"Lady’s Misfortune seems to be only this, that 
"she is planted in a wrong Sod • for, qo hut t’other 
"Side of the Water, it’s a Jo't Hiiflvi : ) talk 
"of a Shape under eighteen Stone. These wise 
"Traders regulate their Beauties as they do their 
" Butter, by the Pound ; and Miss Cross, when 
"she first arrived in the Lono-Coirntriei., wa.s not 
"computed to be so handsom as Madam Van 
" Brisket by near half a Tun. On the other hand, 
"there’s ’Squire Lath, a proper Gentleman of 
" Fifteen bundled Pound per Annnni, as well 
"of an iinbl.imcablc Life and Convcr.sation ; yet 
"would not I be the Esquire for half hi.s E.state ; 
"for if it wa.s as much more, he’d freely part with 
" It all for a pair of Legs to his Mind : Whereas m 
"the Reign of onr finst King Rdtvard of glorious^ 
"Meinoiy, nothing more modish than a Brace of 
"your fine taper Supporters; and his M.i^jesty 
"without an Inch of Calf, managed Affairs in 
"Peace and War as laudably as the bravest and 
"most politick of hi.s Ancestors : and was as ter- 
"rib!“ to hi<; Ne'‘c:hbo'rs under the Royal Name 
"of / /I" I ritr de Lton to the .Vrtm- 

" cens before him. If we look farther back into 
“ History we shall find, that Alexander the Great 
"wore his Head a little over the left Shoulder; 
"and then not a Soul stirred out ’till he had 
"adjusted hi.s Neck-bone; the whole Nobility 
" addressed the Prince and each other obliquely, 
"and all Matters of Importance were concerted 
"and earned on in the Maiedonian Court with 
"their Polls on one Side. For about the first 
" Century nothing made more Noise in the World 
" than Roman Noses, and then not a Word of 
"them till they revived again in Eighty eight® 
“ Nor is it so very long since Richard the '1 nird 
"set up half the Backs of the Nation ; and high 
"Shoulders, as well as high Noses, were the Top 
“of the Fashion. But to come to our selves, 
" Gentlemen, tho’ I find by my quinquennial Ob- 
" servations that we .shall never get Ladies enough 
“ to make a Party in our own Country, yti mi^t 
"we meet with better Success among some of 
" our Allies. And what think you if our Board 
'' sate for a Dutch Piece ? Tnily I am of Opinion, 
" that as odd as we appear in Flesh and Blood, 
" we should be no such strange Things in Metzo- 


* [tills] ® At the coming of Willlarii III. 
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”Tmlo. But this Project may rest ’till our 
»* Number is compleat ; and this being our Elec- 
“lion Night, give me leave to propose Mr, SfBC- 
«tator; You see his Inclinations, and perhaps 
<*we may not have his ‘Fellow.^ 

* I found most of them (as it is usual in all such 
‘Cases) were prepared; but one of the Seniors 
‘(whom by the by Mr President had taken all 
‘this Pains to bring over) sate still, and cocking 
‘ his Chin, which seemed only to be levelled at his j 
‘ Nose, very gravely declared, “ 'i'hat in case he 
“ had had sufficient Knowledge of you, no Man 
“should have been more wiihng to have servetl 
“you; but rhat he, for his purt, had always had 
“regard to his own ConscieiK e, as well as other 
“Peoples Merit; and he did not know but that 
“you might be a handsome Fellow, for as for 
“your own Certificate, it was every Body’s Ihisi- 
“ness to speak for theni'-elve'-.” Mr. President 
“ immediately retorted, “A liandsome Fellow* 
“why he IS aWit(Sir) and you I now the Proverb;” 
'and to ease the old Gcntlem m of his Scruples, 
‘cried, “'1 Imt for Matter of Merit it was all one, 
“you might w'ear a Mask.” 'J his thiew him into 
‘a Pause, and he looked desirous of three Days lo 
‘ ennsidei on it , hut Mr President improved the 
‘ Thought, and followed him uji with an old Story, 
“'That \Nhts were ptivileged to w'ear what Masks 
“they pleased in all -Ages ; and that a Virard had 
“been the constant Crown of their Labours, wdiich 
“was generally presented them by the Hand of 
“ some Satyr, and .sometimes of ApoUo himself: ” 

‘ For llie Truth of winch he appealed to the 
‘ Frouiispk'ce of several iiof . . • ' i ‘ ■ h-'-’vto 
English Jitiiena I, ^ ' ”! • ■ m; 

^and only added, “ Ih.at such Authors were the 
" La't'ti ait P or LarnA donati of the Ancients.” 
‘l'hi.s cleared up all, and in the Conclusion you 
'were cho e Probationer : and Mr Piesidentput 
‘round your Health ns such, protesting, “That 
“tho’ indeed he talked of a Vir.trd, he did not 
“believe all the while you had any more Occa.sion 
“ for it than the Cat-a-moiintam , ” so'that all you 
‘have lo do now is to pay your Fees, which heie 
‘are very reasonable if you are not imposed upon; 
‘and you may stile yourself ]nfor/>in Socirtatis 
' Socius: Which I am desued to acquaint you 
‘ with ; and upon the same I beg you to accept of 
‘ the Congratulation of, 

SIR, 

Oxford, Vour obltj^^d hiivihle Servant, 

March 21. 

R A. C. 


^ The thild edition of DrydeiAs Satires of 
Juvenal and Pcrsius, published in 1702, was the 
first ‘adorn’d with Sculptures.’ '^Phe Frontispiece 
represents at full length Juvenal receiving a mask 
of Satyr from Apollo’s hand, and hovered over by 
a Cupid who will bind the Head to its Vizard with 
a Laurel Crown. 

* Lan'ati were bewitched persons ; from Larva, 
of which the original meaning is a ghost or 
spectre ; the derived meaning.s are, a Mask and a 
Skeleton. 


No. 33.] Saturday, April 7, 1711. \SieeU, 


Fervidus iecum Puer, et soluUs 
GraticB zonis, properenigue Nyvtplue, 

Et parton comis sine ie Jmwntas, 

Mercuriusque, — Hor. ad Venerem. 


A FRIEND of mine has two Daughters, whom 
I will call Lcetiiia and Daphne ; The For- 
mer is one of the Greatest Beauties of the Age in 
which she lives, the Latter no way remarkable for 
any Chmrns in her Person. Upon this one Circum- 
.stance of their Outward Form, the Good and 111 
of their Life seems to turn. Lcetitia has not, 
from her very Childhood, heard any thing else but 
Commendations of her Features and Coitqiiexion, 
by which means she is no other than Nature made 
her, a very beautiful Outside J'he Consciousness 
of her Charms has rendered her msupportahly 
Vam and Insolent, toward.s all who have to do 
with her Daphne, who was almost 'i'weiity be- 
fore one civil 'Piling had ever been said to her, 
found herself obliged to acquire some Accomplish- 
ments to make up for the want of those Attrac- 
tions which .she saw in bet Sister. P nor Daphne 
was seldom submitted to in a Debate wherein .she 
was concerned, her Discourse h.id nothing to le- 
coininend xi but the good .Sense of it, and .she was 
always under a Necessity to have very well con- 
sidered what she was to say before she uttered it ; 
while La’titia was listened to with Partiality, and 
Approbation sate in the Countcnani'es of those she 
conversed w'ith, before she comrmmicated what 
she had to say. Tlicse (kuises have produced 
suitable I'hTects, and L<ptttin is as insipid a Com- 
p-'r*--'.. a" i*-' an agreeable one. Leeiitia, 

‘ '-i:; .»« 't. 1 has stiuhed no Arts to 

please ; Daphne^ despairing of any Inclination 
towards her Person, has depemded only on her 
Merit J.fPtitui has always something in her Air 
that is sullen, grave and disconsolate. Daphne 
has a Countenance that appears chcarful, open 
and unconcerned A young Geiulenian saw 
Lretitia this Winter at a Play, and became her 
C.iptive. His Fortune was such, that he wanted 
very little liitrofluction to sjieak his Sentiments 
to her Father. 'The Lo'/er was admitted with the 
utmost Freedom into the Family, wdiere a con- 
strained Behaviour, .severe Looks, and distant 
Civilities, w'ere the high'^sl Favours he could ob- 
tain of Lietitiai wiule le-ed liuii with the 

good Humour, Familiarity, and Innocence of a 
Sister: Insomuch that he would often say to her, 
Dear Daphne, werf than but as I/andsottie as 

Liptttra! She received .such Language with 

that ingenuous and plea-sing Mirth, wliii'h is 
natural to a Woman without Design He still 
Sighed in vain for Laditia, but found certain 
Relief in the agreeable Conversation of Daphne 
At length, heartily tired with the haughty Im- 

? ertmence of Leetitia, and charmed with repeated 
nstances of good Humour lie had observed 111 
Daphne, he one Day told the latter, tliat he had 
something to say to her he hoped she wonld be 

pleased with, Faith Daphne, continued he, 

I ant in. Love with thee, and despise thy Sister 
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stncer^ffy. The Manner of his declaring himself 
cave his Mistress occasion for a very hearty 

Laughter, Nay, says he, / kffew you would 

Laugh at me, hut til ask your Father He did 
so; the Father received hi '4 InlelUgence with no 
less Joy than Surprire, and was very glad he had 
now no Care left but for his Beatify, which he 
thought he could carry to Market at his Leisu e. 
I do not know any thing that Ijhs pleased me so 
much a great while, as this Conquest of niy 
Friend Daphne's, All her Acquaintance con- 
gratulate her upon her Chance-Medley, and laugh 
at that premeditating Murderer her Sister. As it 
is an Argument of a light Mind, to think the 
worse of our selves for the Imperfections of our 
Persons, it is equally below us to value our selves 
upon the Advantages of them. I'he Female World 
seem to be almost incorrigibly gone astray in this 
Particular ; for which Reason, 1 .shall recommend 
the following Extract out of a Friend’s Letter to 
the Profess’d F>eauties, who are a People' almost 
as unsufTerable as the Profess’d Wits. 

‘ Monsieur St. Evreiuont ^ has concluded one of 
‘ his Essays, with affirming that the last Sighs of 
‘a Handsome Woman are not .so much for the loss 
‘of her Life, as of her Beauty. Perhaps this Rail- 
‘ lery is pursued too far, yet it is turn’d upon a 
‘ very obvious Remark, that Woman’s strongest 
‘ Passion is fr^r her own Beauty, and that she 
‘ values it as her Favourite Distinction. From 
‘hence it is that all Arts, which pretend to im- 
‘ prove or preserve it, meet with .so general a Re- 
‘ception among the Sex. To .say nothing of many' 
‘ False Helps, and Contraband Wares of Beauty, 
‘which are daily vended in this great Mart, there 
‘ is not a Maiden-Gentlewoman, of agooa Family 
‘ in any County of Souih-Britain, who has not 
‘heard of the Virtues of May-Ditw, oi i-s un- 
‘ furnished with some Receipt or other in Favour 
‘ of her Complexion ; and I have known a Phy- 
‘ sician of Learning and Sense, after Eight Years 
‘ Study in the University, and a Course of Travels 
‘ into most Countries of Europe, owe the first 
‘raising of his Fortunes to a Cosmctick Wash. 

‘ This has given me Occasion to consider how 
* so Universal a Disposition in Womankind, which 
‘.springs from a laudable Motive, the Desire of 

^ Charles de St. Denis, Sieur de St. Eyremond, 
died in 1703, aged 95, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. Hi.s military and diplomatic 
career in France was closed m 1661, wnen his con- 
demnations of Ma/ann, although the Cardinal was 
then dead, obliged him to fly from the wrath of 
the French Court to Holland and afterwards to 
England, where Cliarles il. granted him a pen- 
sion of ,4300 a-ycar. At Charles's death the 
pension lap.sed, and St. Evrememd declined the 
post of cabinet secretary to James 11 . After the 
Revolution he had William III. for friend, and 
when, at last, he was invited back, in liis old age, 
to France, he chose to stay and die among his 
English friends. In a second volume of ‘Mis- 
‘ ceTlany Essays bv Monsieur de St. Evremont,’ 
done into English by Mr. Brown (1694), an Essay 
‘ Of the Plea.suie that Women take in their 
‘ Beauty ’ ends (p. 135) with the thought quoted by 
I Steele. 


‘Pleasing, and proceeds upon an Opinion, not 
‘altogether groundless, that Nature may be 
‘ help’d by Art, may be turn’d to their Advantage. 

‘ And, methinks, it would be an acceptable Service 
‘ to take them out of the Hands of Quacks and 
‘ Preteiidcr.s, and to prevent their imposing upon 
‘themselves, by discovering to them the true 
‘ Secret and Art of improving Beauty. 

‘ In order to this, before I touch upon it directly, 
‘it will be nece.ssary to laydown a few Prelimia- 
‘ary Maxims, viz, 

‘ 'J'liat no Woman can be Handsome by the 
‘ Foice of Features alone, any more than she can 
‘be Winy only by the Help of Speech, 

‘'J’hat Pride destroys aJl Symmetry and Grace, 

‘ and Affectation is a more terrible Enemy to fine 
‘ Faces than the Small-Pox. 

‘That no Woman is capable of being Beautiful, 

‘ who is not incapable of being P'alse. 

‘ And, That what would l>e Odious in a Friend, 

‘ is Deformity in a Mistress. 

‘ Fiom these few Princiyiles, thus laid down, it 
‘ will be easie to prove, that the true Art ofassist- 
‘ iiig Beauty consists in Embellishing the whole 
‘Person by the proper Ornaments of virtuou.sand 
‘commendable Qualities. P>y this Help alone it 
‘is that those who are the Favourite Work of 
‘ Nature, or, as Mr. Dryden expresses it, the Porce- 
‘ lain Clay of human Kind/ become animated, 

‘ and are in a Capacity of exerting their Charms : 

* And tho.se wlio seem to iiave been neglected by ' 
‘ her, like Models wrought in haste, are caysable, in 

‘ a great measure, of hnishing what She has left 
‘ imperfect. 

‘It is, methinks, a low and degrading Idea of 
‘ that Sex, which was created to refine the Joy.s, 

‘ and soften ihe C'ares of Humanity, by the mo.st 
‘agreeable Participation, to consider them meerly 

* as Objects of Sight. This is abridging them of 

* their natural Extern of Powt r, to put them upon 
‘ a Level with theii Pictures at Kneller's. How 
‘ much nobler is the Conteuipl.ition of Beauty 
‘heighten’d by Virtue, and commanding our 
‘ FIstcem and Love, while it draws our Observa- 
‘ tion ? How faint and spiritless are the Charms 
‘ of a Coquet, when compar’d with the real Love- 
‘liness of Bophronia' s Innocence, Piety, good 
‘Humour and Truth; Virtues which add a new 
‘ Softness to her Sex, and even beaiilify her 
‘ Beauty ! That Agreeableness, which must other- 
‘ wise have appeared no longer 111 the modest 
‘Virgin, is now preserv’d in the tender Mother, 

‘ the prudent Friend, and the faithful Wife. 

‘ Colours, artfully spread upon Canvas, may enter- 
‘tain the Eye, but not .■ • ct the Hc.art ; and she, 

‘ who takes no care to add to the natural Graces 
‘ of her Person any excelling Qualities, may be 
‘allowed still to amuse, as a Picture, but not to 
‘ triumph a.s a Beauty. 

‘ When ./Icfrrw is introduced by Milton describ- 
‘ ing Z,V<? in Paradise, and relating to thtt Angel 
‘ the Impressions he fell upon seeing her at her first 

* In * Don Sebastia^ King of Portugal,’ act I., 
says Muley Moloch, Emperor of Barbary, 

These look like the. Workmanship of Heav'n : 
This is the Porcelain Clay 0/ Human Kind. 
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‘ Creation, he does not represent her like a Grecian 
‘ Venus by her Shape or Features, but by the 
‘ Lustre of her Mind which shone in them, and 
‘ gave them their Power of charming. 

Grace tms in all lier-Ste/>s, Heaven in lier Eye, 
In ail her Gestures Dignity and Love. 

‘ Without this irradiating Power the proudest 
‘ F.airOne ought to know, whatever her Glass may 
‘ tell her to the contrary, that her most perfect 
‘ Features are Uninform’d ami Dead. 

; ‘ I cannot better close this Moral, than by a 

' ‘ short Epitaph written by lien Johnson, with a 
‘ Spirit which nothing could inspire but such an 
‘Object as I have been describing. 

Underneath this Stone doth lie 
As much Virtue as loh d die, 

Which when alive did V igour give 
To as much Beauty as con'd live.'' 

I Am, CilK^ 

Your most humble Servant, 

R, RB. 


No. 34.] Monday, April 1711. \Addisou. 


parcit 

Coguatis mneulis similisfcra . Juv. 


T he Club of which I am a Member, is very 
luckily composed of such Persons as are en- 
gaged in different Ways of Life, and deputed as 
It were out of the most conspicuous Classes of 
Mankind : By this Means 1 am furnished with 
the greatest Variety of Hints and Mateiials, and 
Imow every thing that passes in the different 
Quarters and Divisions, not only of this great 
City, but of the whole Kingdom. My Readers 
too have the Satisfirclion to lind, that there is no 
Rank or Degree among them wlio have not their 
Representative in this Club, and that there is al- 
ways some Body present who will take Carcufibeir 
respective Interests, that nothing may be wntten 
or published to the Piojudice or Infringement of 
their«just Rights and Piivileges.. 

I last Night sat very late m company with this 
select Body of Friends, who entertain’d me with 
several Remarks which they and others had made 
upon' these my Speculations, as also with the va- 
rious Success which they luid met with among 
their several Ranks .and Dcgiees of Readers 
Will. Honeycomu told me, m the softest Man- 


‘ The lines arc in the Epitaph ‘ on Edi/aljcth 
L. H.’ 

‘ One name was Kli uibct/i, 

* The other, let it sleep in death' 

But Steele, (piutiiig from memory, altered the 
words to his purpose. Bon Jonson’s lines were : 

‘ U ndemcath this stone doth he, 

* As much Beauty as could die, 

* Which in I.iJ'c did il arbour give 

* To more Virtue than doth live.' 


net he could, That there were somfe Ladies [but 
for your Comfort, says Will., they are not those 
of the most Wit) that were offended at the Liber- 
ties I had taken with the Opera and the Puppet- 
Show : That some of them were likcwi.se very 
much surpriz’d, that I should think such serious 
Points as the Dress and Equipage of Persons of 
Quality, proper Subjects for Raillery. 

He was going on, when Sir Andkew Freeport 
took him up short, and told him. That the Papers 
he hinted at had done great Good in the City, and 
that all their Wives and Daughters wet^e the bet- 
ter for them : And further added, That the whole 
City thought themselves very much obliged to me 
for declaring my generous Intentions to scourge 
Vice and Folly as they appear in a Multitude, 
w'Uhout condescending to be a Publisher of parti- 
cular Intrigues and Cuckoldoms. In short, says 
Sir Andrew, if you avoid that foolish beaten 
Road of falling uijon Aldermen and Citizens, and 
employ your Pen upon the Vanity and Luxury of 
Courts, your Paper must needs be of general 
Use. 

Upon this my Friend the Templar told Sir 
Andrew, 'Phat he wondered to hear a Man of 
his Sense talk after that Manner ; that the City 
had always been the Province for Satyr ; and 
that the Wits of King Charles' s' lliwa jested upon 
nothing else during Ibis whole Reign. He then 
sliewed, by the Examples of Horace, Juvenal, 
Boileau, and the best Writers of every Age, that 
the Follies of the Stage and Court had never been 
accounted too sacred for Ridicule, how great so- 
ever the Persons might be that patronized them. 
But after all, says he, I think your Raillery has 
made too great an Ilixcursion, in attacking several 
Persons of the Inns of Court ; and I do not be- 
lieve you can shesv me any Precedent for your 
Behaviour in that Particular, 

My good Friend Sir KoirER de CovERL[nlY, who 
had saiil nothing all this while, began hw Speech 
with a Pish ! and told us, That he wondered to 
see so many Men of Sense so very serious upon 
Fooleries, Let oiir good Friend, says he, attack 
every one that deserves it : I would only advise 
you, Mr. Spectator, applying himself to me, to 
take Care how you meddle with Country Squire.s : 
They .are the Grnamciits of the English Nation ; 
Men of good Heads and sound Bodies ! and let 
me tell you, some of them take it ill of you that 
you mention Fox-hiinteis with So little Re.spcct 

Captain Spntky spoke very spaiingly on this 
Occasion. What he said wa.s only to commend 
my Piiidcnce in not touching upon the Army, and 
advised me to continue to act disci cetly in that 
Point. 

By this '^rime I found every subject of niy Spe- 
culations was taken away from me by one or 
other of the Club ; and began to think my self in 
the Condition of the good Man that had one Wife 
who took a Dislike to his grey Hairs, and another 
to his black, till by their picking out what each 
of them had an Aversion to, they left his Head 
altogether bald and naked. 

While I was thus musiiig with my self, my 
woithy Friend the Clergy-man, who, very luckily 
for me, was at the Club that Night, undertook 
my Cause. He told us, That he wondered .any 
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Order of Persona should think themselves too 
Considerable to be advis’d ; That it was not 

n , but Innocence which exempted Men 
iproof; That Vice and Folly ought to be 
attacked where-cver they could be met with, and 
especially when they were placed in high and 
conspicuous Stations of Life. He further added, 
That my Paper would only serve to aggravate 
the Pains of Poverty, if it chiefly expos'd those 
who are already depressed, and in some mcasui-e 
turn’d into Ridicule, by the Meanness of their 
Conditions and Circumstances. He aftcrwaids 

P roceeded to take l oticeof the great Use this 
^ *aper might be of to the Publick, by reprehend- 
ing those Vices which are too trivial lor the Chas- 
tisement pf the Law, and too fantastical for the 
Cognizance of the Pulpit. He then advised me 
to prosecute my Undertaking with Chcai fulness : 
and assured me, that whoever might he displeased 
with me, I should be approved by all those whtise 
Praises do Honour to the Persons on whom they 
are bestowed. 

The whole Club pays a particular Deference to 
the Di.scourse of this Gentleman, and arc* drawn 
into what he say.s as much by the candid and in- 
genuous Manner with which he Uehveis hmiself, 
as by the Strength of Argument and Force of 
Reason which he makes use of. Will. IIokmcy- 
COMB immediately agreed, that wh.it he had ‘^aid 
was right ; and that for his Part, he would tuu 
insi.st upon the Quarter which he h.ul demanded 
for the Ladies. Sir Andkfw g.ive up the City 
with the same Frankness. The 'J'kmi‘lar would 
not stand out; and was followed by Sir Rircicij 
and the Captain : Who all agreed that I should 
he at Libel ty to cairy the War into what Quarter 
1 pleased ; provided I continued to combat with 
Criminals in a Body, and to assault the Vice with- 
out hinting the Person. 

This Debate, which was held for the Good of 
Mankind, put me in Mind of that wnich the Ko- 
man Triumvirate were formerly engaged in, for 
their Desti m Lion. Every Man at first stood hard 
for his Fn -iid, till they found that by tins Means 
the}'' should .spoil their Proscription : And at 
length, making a Sacrifice of all their Acquaint- 
ance and Relation.s, furnished out a very decent 
Execution. 

Having thus taken my Resolutions to march 
on boldly in the Ciwise of Virtue and good Sense, 
and Co annoy their Adver.saries in whatever De- 
gree or Rank of Men they may be found : I shall 
be deaf for the future to all the Remonstrances 
that shall be made to me on this Account. If 
Punch grow extravagant, I .shall leprimand him 
very freely : If the Stage becomes a Nursery of 
Folly and Impertinence, I shall not be afraid to 
animadvert upon it. In short, If 1 meet with any 
thing in City, Court, or Country, that shocks 
Modesty or good Manners, I shall use my utmost 
Endeavours to make an Example of it. I must 
however intreat every particular Person, who does 
me the Honour to be a Reader of this Paper, 
never to think him.selfj or any one of lus Friends 
or Eneinic.s, aimed at m what is said : Koi I pro- 
mise him, never to draw a faulty Character which 
does not fit at least a d'housand People ; or to 
publish a single Paper, that i.s not written in the 


Spirit of Benevolence and with a Love to Man- 
kind. ^ 


Ab. 35.] Tuesday, April to, 1711. \Addmn, 

Risu inept 0 res ineptior nulla est. — Mart. 

A mong all kings of Writing, there is none in 
which Authors are more apt to mi.scarry 
than in Work.s of Humour, as there is none in 
which they are more ambitions to exccll. It is not 
an Imagination that teems with Mon.stci-s, an Head 
that IS filled with extravagant Conceptions, which 
is capable of furnishing the World with Diver- 
sions of this nature ; and yet if we look into the 
Productions of .several Writers, who set up for 
Men of Humour, what wild irregular Faucie.s, 
what unuaiural Distortions of 'I'hought, do we 
meet with ? If they speak Nonsense, they believe 
they are talkaig Humour ; and when they have 
diawn together a Scheme of absurd, inconsistent 
Ideas, they ate not able to read it over to them- 
selvc.s without l.iuglung. These poor Gentlemen 
cmlcavoiii to g.an tlicmselvcs the KepuL'tion of 
WiLs and lluuumiists, by such monstrous Con- 
ceits as almost ([uaiity them for Bedlam ; not 
considering that Humour should always lye un- 
der the Check of Reason, and that it reqiuie.s 
the Direction of the nicest Judgment, hy so much 
the moie as it indulges it self m tlie most boniul- 
less Ficedoms. Tliere is a kind of Nature that is 
to be o^erved in this sort of Compositions, as 
well a.s in all other, and a ceilain Regnlaiity of 
d'hought [whiclCj must discover the Wnter to be 
a Man of Sense, at the same rime tliat he appears 
altogeUici given up to Ciapricc ; I'or mv pait, when 
I read the delirious Mirlh of an unskilful Author, 
1 cannot be so barbarous as to divert my self wath 
it, but am rather apt to pity the M.an, than to 
lauj^li at any thing he writes. 

The deceased Mr. Sliadufell, who had himself 
a great deal of the I'alcnt, which I am treating 
of, represents an empty Rake, in one of his Plays, 
as very much surprized to hear one .say that 
bre.iking of Wmdow.s w as not Humour and J 
que.stion not but several BnQ:l/di Readers wit] be 
as much startled to hear me affirm, that many of 
those raving mcoheicnt Iheces, wlucli arc often 
spre.ul among us, under odd Chimerical Titles, 
arc rather the Offsprings of a Di.stempcred Brain, 
than Works of Humour. 

It is indeed much easier to describe wTat is not 
Iluiriour, than what is , and very difficult to de- 
fine it otherw'ise than as Coivlcy has done Wit, by 
Neg.atrve.s. Were 1 to give my own Notions of it, 

1 v.i).iid dvliwr them after Plato's manner, in a 
kind of Allegory, and by U’'’.v' to be 

a Person, deduce to him . 1 .. , ac- 

^ rthat] 

^ Wit, in the town .sense, is ^.alkcd of to satiety 
in Sh.idwcirs plays ; and window'-breaking by the 
street rioters called ' Scowrers,’ who are the heroes 
of an entile play of Ins, named after them, is re- 
presented to the life by a street scene in the third 
act of his ‘ Woman Captdin.’ 
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cofdingto the following Genealogy. Truth was 
SeFoSmlerof the Family, andthe Father of Good 
Sense. Good Sense was the Father of Wit, who 
married a Lady of a Collateral Line called Mirth, 
by whom he had Issue Humour. Humour there- 
fore being the youngest of this Tllustnous h amily, 
and descended from Parents of such different 
Dispositions, is very various and unequal in his 
Temper ; sometimes you see him putting on grave 
Looks and a solemn Habit, sometimes airy in his 
Behaviour and fantastick in his Dress : Insomuch 
that at different times he appenis as serious as a 
Tudge andasjocnlar as a. Merpy-Andre 7 v. But 
as he has a gieat deal of the Mother ni his Con- 
stitution, whatever Mood he is in, he never fails 
to make his Company laugh. 

But since there fis an Impostor ‘J abroad, who 
[takes upon him "’J the Name of t his young (lentle- 
man, and would willingly pass for him m tlie 
World; to the end that well meaning Pei sons 
may not be imposed upon by [Cheats *], I would 
desire my Readers, when they meet with [this 
Pretender 4 ], to look into his Par mtage, and to ev- 
amine him strictly, whether or no he be remotely 
allied to 7’ruth, and lineally descended from 
Good Sense; if not, they mav conclude Imu a 
Counterfeit. I'hey may likewise distinguish him 
by a loud and excessive l-aughter, in which he 
seldom gets his Company to jom with him. For, 
as True H umour generally looks serious, whilst 
every Body laughs [about him 5]; Fai.sic Hu- 
mour is always laughing, whiLt every Body 
about him look,s serious. I sh.ill only add, if he 
has not in him a Mixture of both Parents, that is, 
if he would pass for the Oftsjtrnig of Wit without 
Mirth, or Mirth without Wrr, you may con- 
clude him to be altogether Spurious, ami a Cheat. 

The ImposUir, of whom I am speaking, de- 
scends Oiigmally from Falsehood, who was the 
Mother of Nonsense, who was brought to Bed 
of a Son called Fkenzv, who M.irricd one of the 
Daughters of Folly, commonly knoAvn by the 
Name of Laughter, on whom he begot that 
Monstrous Infant of which I have been here 
speaking. I shall set down at length the Genea- 
logical Table of Fal.se Humour, and, at the 
same time, place under it the Gencaology of Pruf 
Humour, that the Reader may at one View be- 
hold their different Pedigrees and Relations. 

Falsehood. 

Nonsense. 

Frenzy. Laughter. 

False Humour. 

Truth. 

Good Sense. 

Wit. Mirth. 

Humour. 

I might extend the Allegory, by mentioning 
•several of the Children of False Humour, who 
are more in Number than the Sands of the Sea, 

• * ^re several Impostors] 

“ [take upon them] 

2 [Counterfeits] 

^ [any of these Pretenders] 

5 [that is about him] 


.-'n-I r. particular enumerate the many Sons 

.111(1 D >uj::<‘:--, which he has begot m this Island. 
But as this would be a very invidious Task, I 
sh.all only observe In general, that False Hu- 
MOL-R ditfcr-s from the True, as a Monkey does 
from a Man, 

First of all, He is exceedingly given to little 
Apish Tricks and Buffooneries. 

Secimdly, He so much delights in Mimickry, 
that It IS all one to him whether he expo.scs by it 
Vice and Folly, Luxury and Avarice ; or, on the 
contrary, Vhiue and Wisdom, Pain and Poverty. 

Thirdly, He is wonderfully in^-much 

that he will bite the Hand that : ■ . 1 n.i en- 

deavour to ridicule both Friends and Foes in- ' 
I differently For having but siii.ill 'I'alents, he 
must be merry where he can, not wheie he 
diould, 

T'onrthly, Being cnliie-ly volil of Reason, he 
puisnes no Point either of Morality or Instruction, 
but IS ludicrous only for the sake of being .so. 
^J^iJJhly, Being inc.ipable of .any thing but 
‘I ' "P^ ' : his Ridicule is always 

' I • .,t the Vicious Man, or the 

Writer , not at the V'"ice, or at the Writing. 

^ I h.ive here only pointed at tlie w'hole .Species of 
f.iKe Ilumoiiiists ; hut as one of my piincipal De- 
sign-, 111 tins Paper is to beat down that m.alignant 
.Spmt, winch discovers itself in the Writings of 
the present Age, I shall not scruple, for the Aiture, 
to single out any of the small Wits, that infest the 
World with such ('oniiiositions as are ill-natured, 
immoral and absurd. Tins is the only Excep- 
tion which I shall make to the gcneial Rule I 
’ ’ . • ' ' attacking Multitndes: 

.■smi 1 evui> lioiiest Man ought to look upon liim- 
self 'IS m a N.ntural .State ofWai with the labeller 
.and I.ampooiicr, and to annoy them v/herc-evei 
llicy fall m his way. 'I'his is but letahating upon 
them, and treating them as tliey treat others. 

C. 


Nfl 36] Wednesday, April X 


J in mania mon'itra 

Ter/erimus Virg. 


I .Shall not put my self to any furthet Pains for 
this Day’s Entertainment, than barely to 
puhllsh the l.cttcrs and 'Pities of Petit ions from 
the Pl.iy-house, with the Minutes I have made 
upon tlie J.alter for my Conduct in relation to 
them. 

Frnry-Lane, ApriT the gth, 

‘Upon reading the Proiect which is set forth in 
'one of your late Papers,^ of making an Allunce 
‘between all the Bulls, P.eais,, FIcphants, and 
‘ I.ions, \vhicli are separately e.\.poseci to pubhek 
‘V^ievv in the Cities of London and Westminster 
‘together with the other Wonders, Shows, and 
‘ Monsteis, whereof you made respective j\lention 

^ March was written by an oversight left in the 
first reprint uncorrectecl. 

No 31. 
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‘in the said Speculation ; We, the chief Actors of 
‘ this Playhouse^ met and sat upon the said Dc- 
*sign. it is with gi eat Delight that We expect 
‘the Execution of tnis Work ; and in order to con- 
‘ tribute to it, We have given Warning to all oui 

* Ghosts to get their Livelihoods where they ran, 
‘and not to appear among us after Day- break of 
‘ the i6th Instant. We are resolved to f.dcc this 
‘ Opportunity to part with every thing winch does 
‘ not contribute to the Representation of humane 
‘ Life ; and shall make a free Gift of all animated 
‘Utensils to your Projector. The Hangings you 
‘ formerly mentioned are run away ; as aie likc- 
‘ wise a Set of Chairs, each of which was met upon 
‘two I-egs going through the /vVj<? 'lavern at 
‘Two this Morning. We hope, Sir, you will give 
‘proper Notice to the Town that we are endea- 
‘ vouring at these Regulations ; and that we 

‘ intend fur the future to show no Monsters, hut 
‘ Men who are converted into such by then own 
‘ Industry and Affectation. If you will please to 

* be at the House to-night, you will see me do my 

* Endeavour to show some unnatural Appearances 
‘ which are in vogue among the Polite and Well- 
‘ bred. 1 am to represent, m the Character of a 
‘ fine Lady Dancing, all the Distortions which 
‘are frequently tak«-u for Graces m Mien and 
‘Gesture 'i'his, Sir, is .l Specimen of the Method 
‘ w'G shall take to espo-se the Monsters whu h 
‘come within the Notice of a regular 'J’heatrc , 

‘ and we desire nothing more gross may be ad- 
‘ milted by you Spectators for the future. We 
‘ have cashiercftl three Companie.s of Theatrical 
‘ Guards, ;md design our Kings shall for the 
‘ future make l.ove and sit in Council without an 
‘Army: and wait only youi Diicction, whcthci 
‘you will have them tcmfoiLC King Poru^ oi 
‘join the Troops of M<rcc‘(^ori. Mr. Pctt/cei/inian 
‘ resolves to funsult his Pantheon of Heathen 
‘ Gods in Opposition to the Oracle of Del^ho^, and 
‘doubts not hat lie sliall turn the Fortunes of 
‘/Vn«when he peisonates him. I am dcsiicJ 
‘ by the Company to infoiin you, that they sub- 
‘ mit to your Censures , and shall have you in 
‘ greater Veneration than Hercules wa.s in of old, 

' if you can drive Monsters from tlie'l’lieatre ; and 
‘ think your Merit will be as much greater than 
‘ his, as to convince is more than to conquet. 

I ant, 

Sir, 

Vour most obedient Ser'cant, 

T. D. 

SIR, 

‘When I acquaint you with the gicat and 
‘ unexpected Vicissitudes of my P'ortuue, T doubt 
‘ not but I shall obtain your Pity and Favour. 

‘ I have for many Years last past been Thundeier 
‘to the Play-house ; and have not only m.ade as 
‘ much Noise out of the Clouds as any Piedeccssor 
‘of mine in the Theatre that over bore that Clia- 
‘ racter, but also have descended and spoke on the 
‘Stage as the bold Thunder in I'hc Relwarsall 
‘When they got me down thus low', they thought 


* Mr. Bayes, the poet, in the Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s Rehearsal, after showing how he has 

f ilanned a Thunder and Lightning Prologue for 
lis play, says. 


‘fit to degrade me further, and make me a Ghast. 
‘I was contented with this for these two last 
‘Winters: but they carry their Tyranny still 
‘fiuther, and not satisfied that I am banished from 
‘ above Ground, they have given me o understand 
‘ that I am wholly to depart their Dominions, and 
‘taken from me even iny subterraneous Employ* 

* ment. Now, Sir, what 1 desire of vou is, that if 
‘your Undertaker thinks fit to use i'ire-Artns (as 
‘other Authors have done) in the 'J'ime of W/cj-- 
‘ under, I maybe a Cannon against J\>nts, or el.se 
‘provide for me in the Burning of Persejbolis, or 
‘ what other Method you shall think fit. 

Salniotieus of CovetU-Gat den.\ 

The Petition of all the Devils of the Play- 
house in behalf of themselves and Families, set- 
ting forth their L%.i. i f;, .; ilu :i, i , with Certi- 
ficates of their , ■ 1 .ui 1 t ■ in. rsatiou, and 

praying Relief. 

Phe Alerit o/ this Petition referred to Mr. \ 
Clir. Rich, who made them Devils. 

The Petition of the Grave-digger in Hamlet, j 
to command the Pioneers in the Expedition of 
Alexander. 

Granted. 

'J'hc Poiitiuii of ll 'illiam Bulloch, to Ijc Hephes- 
t'on lo Pcnkethmati the Great P 
Granted. 


‘ C'omc out, 'riiUiider and Liglitnmg. 

Enter Thunder and Lightning. 

‘ I'hun I am the bold Thunder. 

' Bayei. Mi, Cartwright, prithee speak that a 
‘ httlo louder, and with a hoarse voice. 1 am the 
‘ bold 'l lumdcr . pshaw ! Speak it me in a voice 
‘ that ibimders it out indeed : I am the bold 
‘ Thtcnder. 

' 'Thun I am the bold Thunder 

H.ight. 'I’he brisk Lightning, I ’ 

The c.incaturehcre, and m following lines, is of 
a passage m Sir Robert Stapykoifs Slighted 
Maid. ' I am the Evening, dark as Night,' &c. 

In the Spettatods the Rehearsal was an 
acted play, in which Penkethmaii had the part of 
the gentleman Usher, and P>ullock was one of the 
two Kings of Brentford; Thunder was Johnson, 
who played also the Gravc-diggei in Hamlet and 
other lepiitable putts 

^ William Bullock ' i 'G , ; ;.lar . me- 
dian, whom some prcfi-i n : i-.. 11, .ill •< 

he spoke no inoie than was set down for him, and 
did not overact his parts He was now with 
Penkethman, now with Cibhci and others, joint- 
manager of a theatrical bootli .u Bartholomew 
Fair. When this essay was written Bullock and 
Peiikctliinau weie acting together in a play called 
Injured Love, jiroiliiced at Drury Lane on the 
7 lh of Apiil, Bullotk as ‘Sir Bookisl» Outside,’ 
Penkethiuan as ‘'I'lpple,’ a Servant. Penketh- 
man, Bullock and Dogget were in those days 
Macbeth’s three witches. Bullock had a son on 
the stage capable of courtly parts, who really had 
played Hephestion in the Rival Queens, in a 
theatre ofiened by Penkethman at Greenwich in 
the preceding summer. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

A Wido 7 v Gentlciooman, nudl Ifont both by 
Father and Mother sGide, being the Daughter of 
Thomas Prater, once an eminent Practitioner in 
the Law, and of Letitia Tattle,^ a Family well 
known in all Paris of in. • A h i ■ .• been 

reduc’d by Misfortune'- : . ■’ ■ i ' f great 

Pet sons, and for some time to be Teacher at a 
Boarding-School of ycwig Ladies; givcth Notice 
to the Publick, That she hath lately taken a 
House near Rlocuiisbury-Sciuarc*, commodioicsly 
situated next the Fields in a good Air ; 7 vhere 
she teaches all sorts of Birds of the loguacious 
Kinds, as Parrots, Starlings, Magpies, and 
others, to imitate human Voues in greater Per- 
fection than ever yet was practis'd. They are 
not only instructed to pronounce IVords distinctly, 
and in a proper Tone and Accent, hut to speak the 
Language 7 uith great Purity and J'olubility of 
Tongue, together with nil the fashion able Phrases 
and Compii/nenfs no 7 v in use either at Tea-Tables 
or xHsiting Days Those that hax>e good V oices 
may be taught to sing the mwest Opera- Airs, 
on I f r Y" V' y •' r ,/ {• e^th I talian or French, 

po\n.g\ n, via g ft,' -a above the com- 

uh n B'd 7 ' y s*- ■/ is are not able to 

pay the full Prices may he taken as Half-board- 
ers. She teaches such as are design'd for the 
Diversion of the Publick, and to act in enchanted 
IFoods on the Theatres, by the Great. As she 
has often olnenld with muck Concern hmv in- 
decent an Education is usually given these inno- 
cent Creatures, which in some Measure is owing 
to t licit be i tig pladd in Room.s nert I he Street, 
xvhere, to the great OJfetue of chaste and tender 
f^ars, the) learn Ribaldry, obscene Songs, and 
immodest Expressions from Pa.ssetiger't and idle 
People, and also to cry Fish and Ca^d- mat dies, 
xd/th othei Useless Parti of learning to Birds 
who have t ich J''rlends, she has fitted np proper 
and neat Apart ments for them in the bad' Part 
of her Saul House ; xvhere she suffers none to ap- 
proach them but her self and a Semant Maid 
who IS deaf and dumb, and xvhoni she provided 
on purpose to prepare their Food and cleanse 
their Cages ; haxnng found by long Elxperience 
how hard a thing it ii for those to keep Silence 
who hai’c the Use of Speech, and the Dangers 
her Scholars are expos'd to by the strong Im- 
pressions that are made by harsh Sounds and 
vulgar Dialects. In short, if they are Buds of 
any Parts or Capiicity, she xuilt undertake to 
render them so accomplislC d in the Compass of 
a Twelve-month, that they shall be fit Conversa- 
tion for such Ladies as love to chase their Friends 
and Companions out of this .H pedes. R 


37-] Thursday, April 12, 1711. {Addison. 

— — Non ilia colo calathisx'e Minerwr 
F'ocmincas assucta manus- . — 

S OME Months ago, niy Friend Sir R<)f.i:K, 
being in the Country, enclosed a l-cttei to 


[ me, directed to a certain I.ady whom I shall here 
call by the Name of Leonora, and as it contained 
Matters of Con.sequence, desired me to deliver it 
to her with my own Hand. Accordingly I waited 
upon her Ladyship pretty early in the Morning, 
and was desired by her Woman to walk into her 
Lady’s Library, till such time as .she was in a 
Re-adiness to receive me. The very Sound of a 
Lady's Library gave me a great Curiosity to sec 
it ; and as it was .some time before the Lady came 
to me, I bad an Opportunity of turning over a 
great many of her Hooks, which were ranged 
together in a very beautiful Order. At the End 
of the Folios (which were finely bound and gilt) 
were great Jars of China placed one above 
another in a very noble Piece of Architecture. 
The Quartos were separated from the Octavos by 
a Ible of smaller Vessels, whicli rose in afdehght- 
fiil ’J Pyramid. The Octavos were bounded by 
Tea Dishes of all Shapes Colours and Sues, 
which were so dispo.sed on a wooden Frame, that 
they looked like one continued Pillar indented 
with the finest Strokes of Sculpture, and stained 
with the greatest Variety of Dyes. That Pait of 
the Library which was designed for the Recep- 
tion of Plays and Pamphlets, and other loose 
Papers, was enclosed in a kind of Square, con- 
sisting of one of the prettie,st Grotesque Works 
that over I saw, and made up of Scaiamonches, 
Lions, Monkies, Mandarines, 'frees. Shells, and 
a thousand other odd Figures in China Ware. In 
the midst of the Room was a little Japan 'I'ahle, 
with a Quire of gilt Paper upon it, and on the 
Jbqier a Silvc'r Simfl-box matle in the Shape of a 
little Look. I found there weie several other 
Counterfeit Looks upon the upper Shelves, which 
•were carved in Wood, and served only to fill up 
the Number, like Fagots in the inustei of a Regi- 
ment. I was wondei fully pleased with such a 
mixt Kind of FurniUiic, as seemed very suitalilc 
both to the Lady and the Scliolar, and did not 
know at first whether I should fancy my self in a 
Grotto, or in a Librai y . 

Upon my looking into the Books, I found there 
w’crc sonic few' w'liich the Lady had bought for 
her own use, hut that most of tliem had been got 
togetlier, either because she bad heard them 
praised, 01 hcc.ausc she had seen the Authors of 
them. Among several that I examin'd, 1 very 
well rcnicmbei these that follim 1 


’ [very delightful] _ I 

■' Joliu Ogilby, <ti Ogilv'y, wdio died in 1676, 
aged 76, was originally a dancing-master, then 
Deputy Master of the Revels in Dublin; then, 
afti i the outbreak of the Trisli Rebellion, a student 
of L.itin and Greek in Cambridge. Finally, he 
selileddnwn as a cosinogr.apber. He produced 
translations of both Virgil and Homer into Eng- 
lish verse. His Virgil, published in 1649, wa.s 
hardsninely printed and the first which gave the 
entire w'oiks m F.nglish, neaily half a century 
before Dryden’s which appeared in 1697 
d'he translation of Juvenal and Pcrsius by Dry- 
den, w’ith lielji of his tw'o sons, and of Congreve^ 
Creech, 'Pate, and others, was first published 
in i6r>^. Diyden translated Satiics j, 3, 6, 10, 
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0 ^/e/n’\<! Caisn/u/ra. 

DtydetCs Juvenal, Cleopatra. 

— — Asireea. 

and i6 of Juvenal, and the whole of Persius. His Sir Isaac Newton' storks. 

Essay on Satire was prefixed. ' 1 '"^ Grand Cyrus: With a Pin stuck m one of 

Cassandra :x.n^ C leopatrn rninances fi'^m the middle Leaves, 

the French of Gautier de Costes, Seigneur de la Pcnibt'oke s Arcadia. 

Calprcnfede, who died In 1663. He published /-oc:/lr of Human Understanding: With a Paper 
Cassandra in lo volumes in 1642. Cleopatra in of Patches in it. 

13 volumes in 1656, besides other loinancos. 'I'hc A Spelling-llook. 

custom was to publish these romances a volume A Dictionaiy for the Explanation of hard 

at a time. A pretty and lich widow smitten with Wotds. 

the Cleopaiya w'hile it was apoc'’nng, nrirnedlj.a Sherlock upon Death. 

Calprenbde upon condition tl> u he mmhc d it, and 'Jbe filtcen Comforts of Matrimony, 
his promise to do so was form.illy inserted in the Sir ll'illuini Templds Essays, 
marriage contract. 'I'hc English tr.tnslations of Father Search after Truth, trans* 

these French Romances were alw.nys in folio latcd into English. 

Cassandra, translated hy Sir Chailcs Cotterell, A Rook of Novels. 

was published iij . Cleopati a in if'6S, tiaus- 'I'he Academy of Compliments. 

latcd by Robert l.oveday. Asinea was a pastond C ulpeppcEs Midwifry. 

Romance of the day.s of Henri IV, hy Honoi<; J he Ladies Calling. 

D’Urfe, which had been translated by John I ales in Verse by Mr. Durfeyl P>oimd In Red 

Pyper in loao, and was ag.iin ‘translated hy a Leatlicr, gilt on the Back, and doubled down in 

^Person of Qindity ’ in if^57. It Avas of tlie same scveiai Pl.aces. ^ 

school as Sir Philip Sj’dney’s Anadla, first jmb- All the Classick Authors in Wood. 

lished after hi!<) death by his sister Mary, (’ountess A set of FJ.:n>ers by the same Hand, 

of Pembroke, in 1590, and from her, foi whom, f /cAi'r .‘ Which opened of it self in the Place 

indeed^ it had been w’rittcii, called the Countcs.s dc.scribes two Lovers in a Bower. 

of Pembioke’s Arcadia. Chronicle. 

Sir Isaac Newton was living in the .Spcciator\ Advice to a Daughter, 
time. He died in 1727, aged 85. John Locke f he A ialantts, with a Key to it. 

had died in 1704. His Essay on the Human Mr. Chrbtian Heroe. 

w'a.s first published in 1690. Sir A Prayer Book: With a Bottle o{ Hun^aiy 
William Tempse had died in 1609, aged 71. Water by the side of it. 

The Grand Cyrus, by Magueleine dc Sciid^ri, SackexicrelPs Speech, 

was the most famous of the French Romances of Fielding's 'Bryal. 

its day. The .nilhoicss, va Iio died in 1701, aged Seneca's Morals. ^ 

94, was called the Sappho of her time. Caidinal Taylor's holy Living and Dying, 

Ma/arin left her a pension by his will, and she Ga Ferte's Insirnctions for Country Dances, 
had a pension of two thousand Hvres' fiom the 

king. Her Grand Cyi us, published m 10 volumes I wus taking a Catalogue in my Pocket-Book 
in 1650, was tiaiislated (in one volume, folio) in of these, and .several other Autliors, when 
1653. Clella, presently afterwards included in «miied, and upon^rny presenting her with the 
the list of Lcoiioia’.s books, w'as another veiy Letter from the Knight, told me, w’ith an un- 
popular romam e by the.-iamc authoress, published speakablc Grace, that she hoped Sir Rogkk w'as 
in 10 volumes, a few years later, immediately ip .tfood Health : 1 answered for 1 hate long 
translated int'i English by John Davies, .and Speeches, and after a Bow or tAvo retired. 

printed in the usual folio form. — — - — 

Dr William Sherlock, Avho after some scruple Roger Manley, governor of Guernsey. She began 
about taking the oaths to King William, did so, her career as the victim of a false marriage, de- 
and was made Dean of St i’anBs, published his serled and left to rpp''’": he’'- .’If , became a busy 
very popular Priuiicnl Dij,eoursc concerning waiter and a a'.<.: . m ■: uii’ a Avhu was hvingln 
in 1689. lie died in 1707. t'' Sp-fi*er's tmie, and died in 1724, in the 

Father Nicolas Malebraiic he, in the Syv<7.7/'<7r’.v h > . ' m ui Barber, wdth whom she was 

time, was living ill cnioymcul of his rcinilation as then living. Her A^^zy A talanfh, published in 
one of the be.st French writers and philosophcr.s. 1709, was entitled ' Secret Memoirs and Manners 
The foimdatioms of Ins fame h.id been laid by liis ‘of .several Per.sons of Quality of both 5, exes, from 
Recherche de la UP rite, of wduch the first volume ‘the Ncav Atalantis, an Island m the Mediter- 
appeared in 1C73. An English tiansl.ation of it, ‘ranean’ Under feigned names it espcci.illy 
by Thomas Taylor, was published (in folio) in attacked members of Whig families, and led to 
1694. He died in 1715, aged 77. proceedings for libel. 

Thomad D’Urfey was a licentious writer of I/U Ferte was a dancing master of the days of 
plays and songs, whose tunes Charles II. would the Spectator, who in Nos. 52 and 54 advertised 
num as he leant on their writer’s shoulder. His his School * in Compton Street, Soho, over against 
‘ New Poems, Avith Songs’ a]ipearcd in i6yo. He ‘St. Ann’s Church Back-door,’ adding that, ‘at 
died in 1723, aged 95. ‘the desire of seveial gentlemen in the City,’ he 

1 The New A talantF was a scandalous hook by taught dancing on Tuesdays and Thursday^ in 
j Maiy lie la Riviexe Manky, a d.aughter of Sir the neighbourhood of the Royal Exchange. 
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t>e^twra was formerly a celebrated Beaut)'-, 
and is still a very lovely Woman. She has been 
a Widow for two or three Years, and beins^ un- 
fortunate in her first Marriage, has taken a Reso- 
lution never to venture upon a second. She has 
no Children to take care of, and leaves the 
Management of her Estate to my good Friend 
Sir RocJEit. But as the Mind ii.ituKilly sinks 
into a kind of Lethargy, and falls 'isleeyi, that is 
not agitated by some Favourite Pica,siires and 
J^ursuits, Leonorah^cf, tinned all the Passions of 
her Sex into a Love of Books and Rctircnient. 
She converses chiefly with Men (as she has often 
said herselfl, but it is only in their Wiitmgs ; and 
admits of very few Male-Visitants, exicpt my 
Friend Sir Roger, whom she hears with yre.it 
Pleasure, and witliout Scaiid.d. As hei Reading 
lias lam very miieh among R 'rnances, it has given 
her a vciy particular 'Burn o? 'riiinkiiig, and dis- 
covers It self even in her House, her Cardens, 
and her runiitiire. Sir Ro'JEK has ontert'inanl 
mean Hour together with a Descilption of her 
Country-Seat, which is situated in a lind ofWiltl- 
erncss, .about an Imndied Miles distant from 
Loiuion, and looks like a littl ' Enchanted Balace. 
The l-socks about her au* shaped into Artificial 
Grottoes covered with Woi.d-Pmcs and jessa- 
mines. 'The Woods are cut into sliady Walks, 
twisted into Bowets, and Idled with t 'ages of 
'I’urtles. 'I'ho Springs are made to run among 
Pebbles, ami by tltat means taught to Murnuir 
very agiecably. 'J'hey are hkcwise collected into 
a PcaiUiful Lake, that is Inliabilcd by a Couple of 
Swans, and cinpues it self by a little Rtvnlct 
winch mns through a Green Me ulow, .uid is 
known in the Family by the Name of "'hr J’url- 
ins^ Stixam. The Knight likewise tells me, that 
this Lady jjreserves her Game better than any of 
the Gcatletnen in the Country, not (says Sir 
RogicI'! tliat she sots so gn at a Value upon Ik r 
ikirtridges and Idicasants, as upon her Larks and 
Nightingales, Foi she s.iys th.it cveiy fhid tvliah 
is killed in Iter Gioutul, will spoil a Consoit, aiul 
that she shall ceitaiiily miss him ilio nc\t Yeai 

Whf.u J ihiiik how odly tins Lady is imptotcil 
hy Learning, I look upon hci with .a Mistint of 
Ad"iii ' 'Mil .and Bily. Amidst these Innocent 
I'.iii. ;.ii:i,,i. lit-, winch she has fottned to her sell, 
how much more Valtriblc does she apjiear than 
those of her Sex, [who '] emjijoy theniselvcs in 
Hiveisions that arc less Rrason.ihle, llio’ more in 
Fashion? What ImyirovciiK nts would a Woman 
have made, who is so Susi'eiitible of Impressions 
from what she reads, had she been guided to such 
Bonks as have a I'endcncy to enlighten the 
Undci ,;,'-niljri ' and rectify the Passions, as well 
as to those which are of little more use. than to 
divert 1 

But t' l/ady’s Entploying her self 

usefully in Reading shall be the Subject of 
another Paper, in which I design to recommend 
such particular Books as maybe proper for the 
Iiupiovcmcnt of the Sex. And as tliis is a Sub- 
ject of a very nice Natuie, I shall desire my Cor- 
respondents to give me tbeir Thoughts upon it. 


^ Lhal] 


No. 38.] Friday, April 13, 1711. [Steele. 


Cttpias non placuisse A.—Mart. 


A T.ate Conversatiori which I fell into, gave 
mo an Opportunity of observing a great 
deal of Beauty in a very handsome Woman, and 
as miK'li Wit in an ingenious Man, turned into 
Deformity in the one, and Absurdity in the other, 
by the meer For'cc of Affectation. The Fair One 
had son-iethiirg in her Pei'son npon which her 
'J'honglits were fixed, that she attempted to shew 
to Adv.antage m every Look, Word, and Gesture. 
'J’he Gentleman was as diligent to do Justice to 
Ins line Parts, as the Lady to her beauteous Form : 
You iTiight see his Imagination on the Stretch to 
find out someihirig uncommon, and what they call 
bright, to entertain her ; while she writhed her self 
Into as many cliffetent Postures to engage him. 
When she laughed, her Lips were to sever at a 
greatei !'• • ■ i'; n-i .’’i ^ foGiew Iter Teeth : 

Her F e. . : > . <• ■ " ■ .11 a: a T •i‘.i..n('i ^ 

that in tile Reach "^Itc may diseovci the Roiindncss 
of hei Ann . tlien she is utterly mistaken in what 
slie saw, falls back, smiles at her own Folly, and 
IS so wholly di --CO in posed, tliat her 'J’ucker is to be 
.idimted, her Bosom exposed, .incl the whole Wo- 
man put into new Airs and Graces. While she 
w.is doing all this, the Gallant had Time to think 
of something very pleasant to say next to her, or 
make sf»nic unkind Observation on some other 
Lady to Iced her Vanity, 'fhesc unhappy Effects 
of Affect itioii, naturally led me to look into that 
stiangc Stale of Mind which so generally disco- 
lours the I'chaviourof most People wc meet with. 

Tile le irncd Dr. Burnet,^ in his Theory of the 
Earth, takes ( fecasion to observe, That every 
'riutuglii IS attended with Consciousness and Re- 
prcMnUaiiveness ; the Mind has nothing presented 
to It but wli.it is immediately followed by a Re- 
llcefion or Const icnce, which tells you whether 
tli.it wliuh was so piescnted is graceful or unbe- 
roinmg. 'J'his Act of the Mind discovers it self in I 
the Gesture, by a piopcr Behaviour in those j 
vliu-c Conscionsness goes no further than to 
(liiecl them in the j'tst Brogress of their present 
'I’lioucht 01 Action ; hut betrays an Interruption 
in eveiy second 'J'hnught, when the Consciousness 
is einplt/ved in too fondly rr-p.’-'v-rg n M.in’s own 
ConeojJtiuns : winch sort c '-■.C" is what 

we L.dl Alfcetatiou. 


’ Dr. I'lumias Burnet, who produced in 1681 
the ‘Tellniis 'J'heoria Sacra,’ translated in 1690 
as ‘ the Saci«d Theory of the Earth,* was living 
111 the Spectator s time. He died in 1715, aged 
80. He was for years Ma^tca- of the Chai ter- 
house, and set himself against James II. in re- 
fusing to admit a Roman Catholic as a Poor 
Biother. Bui net’s Theory, a romance that passed ! 
for science in its day, was opposed in 1606 by ' 
Whiston in lus 'New Theory of the Earth’ (one 
all for Fire, the other all iat Water), and the 
new Romance was Science even in the eyes < 5 f 
Locke. Addison, from Oxford in 1699, addressed 
a L.iilii ode to Bin net. 
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As the I-K>ve of Praise is implanted in our 
B(^ms as a strong Incentive to worthy Actions, 
it is a ve^ difficult Task to get above a Desire of 
it for things that should be wholly indifferent. 
Woinen, whose Hearts are fixed upon the Pleasure 
they have in the Consciousness that thej' are the 
Objects of Love and Admiration, are ever chang- 
ing the Air of their Countenances, and altering 
the Attitude of their Bodies, to strike the Hearts 
of their Beholders with new Sense of their Beauty. 
Hie dressing Part of our Sex, whose Minds are 
the same with the sillycr Part of the other, are 
exactly in the like uneasy Condition to be re- 
garded for a well-tied Cravat, an Hat cocked with 
an unusual Briskness, a very well-chosen Coat, or 
other Instances of Merit, which they are im- 
patient to see unobserved. 

But this apparent Affectation, arising from an 
ill-governed (Consciousness, is not so much to be 
wonder’d at in such loose and trivial Af«iilds as 
these : But when you see it reign in Characters of 
Worth and Distinction, it is what you cannot but 
lament, not without some Indignation, It creeps 
into the Heart of the wi'.c Man, .as well as that of 
the Coxcomb. When you see a Man of .Sense 
look about for Applause, and discover an itching 
Inclination to be commended ; lay Traps for a 
little Incense, even from those whose (Opinion he 
values in nothing but his own Favour; Who is 
.s.'ife against this Weakness ? or who knows whether 
he IS guilty of it or not ? 'I'he best Way to get 
clear of such a light Fondness for Applause, i.^ to 
take all possible Care to throw off . the I.,ovc of it 
. upon Occasions that are not in themselves laud- 
able ; but, as it appears, we hope for no Pr.iisc 
from them. Of this Nature are all (.iraces in 
Mens Persons, Dress and bodily Deportment . 
which will naturally be winning and attractive if 
we think not of them, but lose their Force in pro- 
portion to our F^ndeavour to m.ake them such. 

When our Coivsciousness turns upon the m.ain 
Design of Life, and oiir Tliought.s arc employed 
upon the chief Purpose either in Biisine.ss or 
Pleasure, we shall never betiay an Affectation, for 
we cannot be CTiilty of it : But when we give the 
Pas.sion for Praise an unhridletl Liberty, our 
Pleasure in little Perfections, robs us of what is 
due to us for gre.at Virtues and worthy Qualities. 
How many excellent Speeches and honest Actions 
are lost, for want of being indifferent where we 
ought ? Men are oppressed with regard to their 
Way of speaking and acting ; instead of having 
their Thought bent upon what they should do or 
say, and by that Means bury p C.apacity for great 
things, by their fear of failing in indifferent things. 
This, perhaps, cannot be called Affectation ; but 
it has some Tincture of it, at least so far, as that 
their Fear of erring in a thing of no Consequence, 
argues they wouUf be too much pleased m per- 
forming it. 

It is only from a thorough Disregard to himself 
in such Particulars, that a Man can act with a 
laudable Sufficiency : His Heart is fixed upon one 
Point in view ; and he commits no Errors, Ije- 
cause he thinks nothing an Error but what devi- 
ates from that Intention. 

The wild Havock Affectation makc.s in that 
Part of the World which slioulcl be most polite, is 


visible where-evrr we turn our Eyes : It pushes 
Men not only into Impertlnencies in Conversation, 
but also in their premeditated Speeches. At the 
Bar it torment.s the Bench, whose Business it is to 
cut off all Sujierfluities in what is spoken before it 
by the Practitioner ; as well as several little Pieces 
of Injustice which arise from the Law it self. 1 
have seen it make a Man run from the Purpose 
before a Judge, who was, when at the liar him- 
self, so close and logical a Pleader, that with all 
the Pomp of Eloquence in his Power, he never 
spoke a Word too much.* 

It might be born even here, but it often ascends 
the Pulpit it self; and the Declaimer, in that 
.sacred Place, is frequently so impertinently witt y, 
speak.s of the last Day it .self with so many quaint 
Phra.ses, that there is no Man who understands 
Raillery, but must resolve to sin no more : Nay, 
you miw behold him sometimes in Prayer for a 
proper Delivery of the great Truths lie is to utter, 
humble himself with so very well turned Phra.se, 
and mention his own Unworthiness in a Way so j 
very becoming, that the Air of the pretty Centle- 
man i.s pre.served, under the I.owliiiess of the 
Preacher. 

1 shall end this with a short Letter I writ the 
other Day to a very witty Man, over-nin with the 
Fault I am speaking of. 

Dear SIR, 

‘ I Spent some Time with yon the other Day, 
‘and must take the Liberty of a Friend to tell you 
‘of the un'.ufferable Affectation you are gmlly of 
‘in .ill you say and do. When I gave you an 
‘ Hint of It, you asked me whether a Man is to he 
‘cold to what his Friends think of him? No; 

‘ hut Pnaise is not to be the Entertainment of every 
‘Moment: He that hopes for it must be able to 
‘snsjrend the Possession of it till proper Periods of 
‘ Life, or Death it .self. If you would not rather 
‘ be commended than be Praiseworthy, contemn 
‘little Meiits, .and allow no Man to be so fiee 
‘with yon, as to praise you to your Face. Your 
‘V.inity by this Me-ans will want its Food. At 
‘ the .same time your Passion for Esteem will be 
‘more fully gratihed; Menwillprai.se yon in their 
‘Actions: Where you now receive one. Compli- 
‘ ment, you will then receive twenty ('ivilities 'I'ill 
‘then you will never have of eithci, fiirtlier than 
SIR, 

R. Yoiir humble Ser7'ntttl 


30.1 Snlurday, A/ir/l \ 4 , yjw. \ A (/(//.sen 

Mitlin fere, 7tt placem geurts irrifnbilc rutfum. 
Cum scribo . — Hor. 


A S a perfect Tragedy is the Noblest Produc- 
tion of Human Nature, .so it is capable of 
giving the Mind one of the most delightful and 
most improving Entertainments. A virtuoms Man 
(says Seneca'S struggling with Misfortunes, is 
such a Spectacle a-- finds might look upon with 

’ I-ord Cowper, 
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Pleasure : ^ And such a Pleasure il is which one 
meets with in the Reprchciitafion^ of a well- 
written Trapdy. Diversions ol tin's kind wear 
out of our Thoughts every thing that is mean and 
little. They cherish and cultivate that Humanity 
which is the Ornament of onr Nature. 'I'hey 
soften Insolence, sooth Aflllctioti, and .subdue the 
Mind to the Dispen.sations of Providence 

It i.s no Wonder therefore that in all the polite 
Nations of the World, this part of the Drama has 
met with publick Kn''nnr.a^.'-i.e;'.t 
The modern Tr.igeclj <‘\ ' tii.st of Greece and 

Kome, in the Intricacy and Disposition of the 
Fable ; but, what ^ Christian Writer would be 
ashamed to own, falls infinitely short of it in the 
Moral Part of the Performance. 

This 1 [may shew more at large hereafter ; 
and in the mean time, that I may contribute 
something towards the Jiinirovement of the 
lish Tragedy, I shall take notice, in this and in 
other following Papers, of .soinc particular Parts 
in it that seem liable to Execution 
Aristotle^ observes, that tnc Inmhick Ver.se in 
the Greek Tongue was tlu most proper for 
Tragedy ; Because at the san‘e time that it lifted 
up the i)i.scourse from Prose, it was that whiclt 
approached nearer to it than any other kind of 
Verse. For, says he, we may observe that Men 
in Ordinary Di.scourse veij often .speak lamhicks, 
without taking notice of it. We may make the 
same Observation of our Knsrlish Blank Verse, 
which often enters into our (,oininon Dusconrse, 
though we do not attend to it, and is such a due 
Medium between Rhyme and Piose, that it 
seems wonderfully adaplccl to Tragedy. I am 
therefore very much offenJecl when I see a Play 
in Rhyme, which is as absurd in English, as .i 
IVagedy of Hexameters would have been in 
Greek or I.atin, 7 ’he Solaicism is, T think, siil! 
greater, in those Plays that have .some Scenes m 
Rhyme and some in Blank Verse, which are to be 
looked upon as two several Languages : or where 
we see some particular .Similies dignifyed w’ith 
Rhyme, at the same time that every t’lung about 
them lyes in Blank Verse. 1 would not howevei 
debar the Poet from concluding iiis 'IVagerly, or, 
if he pleases, every Act of it, with two or three 
Couplets, winch may have the same EfTcct as an 
Air in the I in I tan (''pera after a long Recitafivo, 
and give the Actor a graceful Exit Besides 
that w’c see a Diversity of Numbers in some Parts 


'From Seneca on I’rovidencc, — ‘ Dr Dro7>i- 
* dentid, slvc Quare Bonis Vins Mala Aecid.nit 
‘cum sit Providentia.’ § 2, ‘ Ecce spectaculum rhg- 
‘num, ad quod _rc.spiciat intcnius operi sno Deus : 
‘ccce pai Deo di^num, vir fortis cum malA, forttiiuX 
‘c-mu r.tiqui si et pro\ocavit.‘ So also 

-Xlu.ui, Is l■'eii\, .\<lversus Genh-s: ‘(^iiatii ]nil- 
'v'l'-.un '•pci Mculiiiii Deo, cum C lirisii.imi.s cum 
‘ dqlore congreditur? cumadveisus mmas, ct siip- 
plicia, et tormear.T cum hhertatem^ 

‘suam advcriu - r,gi.' as I'l.:. . 1. cugit.’ Epicte- 
tus also huls tiie endangered man rcniemlier that 
he has been sent by God as an athlete into the 
arena. ^ = fshallj 

, / i^tictics, Parti, §7. Also in the Rhetoric, 
bk III, c.b. i. 


of the Old Tragedy, in order to hinder the Ear 
from being tired with the .same continued Modu- 
lation of Voice. For the .same Reason I do not 
dislike the Speeches in our English 7 'ragedy that 
close with an Hemistich, or half Verse, notwith- 
standing the Person who speaks after it begins a 
new Verse, without filling up the preceding one ; 
Nor with abrupt Pauses and Breakings-off in the 
rniddle of a Ver.se, when lliey humour any l^as- 
sion that is expressed by it. 

Since I am upon this Subject, I must obs^irvc 
that our English Poets have succeeded nnicb 
better in the Style, than in the Sentiments of their 
'I'ragcdies Their Langti.agc is very often Noble 
and Sonorous, but the Sense either very trifling OJ 
very common. On the contrary, in the Ancient 
I’ragcdies, and indeed in those of ConteiUe and 
Racine,'^ tho’ the Expres.sions are very great, it 
is the Thought that bears them up ana swells 
them ^|Por my own part, 1 prefer a noble Sc.oti- 
ment jpat is depressed with homely Language, | 
infinitely before a vulgar one that is blown up 
with all the Sound and Energy of Expression. 
Whether this Defect in our Tragedies may arise 
from Want of Genius, Knowledge, or Experience 
in the Writers, or from their Compliance with the 
vicious Taste of their Readers, who are better 
Judges of the Language than of the Sentiments, 
and consequently relish the one more than the 
other, I c.annot determine. But I believe it might 
rectify the Conduct both of the one and of the 
other, if the Writer laid down the whole Con- 
texture of his Dialogue in plain before he 

turned it into Blank Verse , and if the Reader, 
after the Perusal of a Scene, would consider the 
nuked Thought of every Speech in it, when 
divested of all its Tragick Ornaments. By this 
means, without being imposed upon by Woids, 
we nriay judge impartially of the Theught, and 
consider whether it be natural or great enough for 
the Person that utters il, whether it deserve.s to 
.shine in such aBla/e of Eloquence, or shew it .self 
ill .such a Variety of Lights .as are generally made 
use of by the Writers of our English Tragedy. 

I must in the next place observe, that when onr 
Thoughts are great and just, they are often 
obscured by the sounding Phrases, hard Meta- 
phors, and forced E.vpressions in which they are 
clo.ithed. Shakespenr is often very Faulty in 
this Particular. There is a fine Observ.ation in 
Arisloile to thi.s purpose, which I have ne'. er 
.seen quoted. The Evpres.sion, says he, ought to 
be very much laboured in the unactive Parts of 
the Fable, as in Descriptions, Siimlitiidcs, Nar- 
rations, and the like; in which the Ginnioii", 
Manners and Passions of Men ate not rejire- 
sented : for these (n.amely the Opinions, Man- 
ners and Passions) are apt to be obscured by 
Pompous Phra.scs, and Elaborate Expre.ssions.'' 
Horace, wlio copied most of liis Criticisms after 
Aristotle, seems to liave b.ul liis Eye on the fore- 
going Rule in the following Verses : 


^ 'I'hese chiefs of the Frcnch'tragic drama died, 
Corneille in 16S4, and lii.s brother 'I'hoinas in ] 
1708 ; Racine in 1699. j 

* It is the last .sentence in Pail III. of the 1 
Poetics. I 
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Ei Tragicits plc-mmqne doht Sermcntc pedfUri, 
et Feletts, ct<m pauper et exul uterque, 
Pt^jicU ampullas et sesqutpedalta verba. 

Si curat cor Spectantis ietigisse quercht. 

Tragmdiatis too lay by their State, to grieve. 
Peleus and Telephus, Exil'd and Poor, 

Forget their Swelling and Gigantick Words. 

Ld. Roscommon. 

Among our Modern English Poets, thcic is 
none who was better turiied for Tragedy than 
if instead of favoiiiing the Impetuosity of 
his Genius, he had restrained it, and kept it 
within its proper Bounds. His 
wonderfully suited to Tragedy, b .1 n : i..e 
lost in such a Cloud of Words, that it is hard to 
See the Beauty of them : There is an infinite Fire 
in his Works, but so involved in Smoak, that it 
does not appear in half its Lustre. He frequently 
succeeds in the Passionate Parts of the Tragedy, 
but more particularly where he slackens his 
Efforts, and eases the Style of those Epithets and 
Metaphors, in which he so much abounds. What 
can be more Natural, more Soft, or moie Pas- 
sionate, than that Line in Statirals Speech, 
where she describes the Charms of Alexander's 
Conversation ? 


pomestick in the Fable of his Tragedy, more than 
in those of any other Poet, he has little Pomp, but 
great Force in his Expressions. For which Rea- 
son, though he has admirably succeeded in the 
tender and melting Part of his Tragedies, he 
sometixnes falls into too great a Familiarity of 
Phrase in tho.se Parts, which, by Aristotle' 
might to have been raised and supported by the 
Dignity of Expression. 

It has been observed by others, that this Poet 
has founded his Tragedy of Venice Preserved on 
so wrong a Plot, that the greatest Characters in 
It are those of Rebels and Traitors. Had the 
Hero of his Play discovered the same good 
Qualities in the Defence of his Country, that he 
showed for its Ruin and Subversion, the Audience 
could not enough pity and admire him : But as he 
is now represented, we can only say of him what 
the Roman Historian says of Catiline, that his 
Fall would have been Glorious [si pro Patr/A sic 
coHcidisseP had he so fallen in the Service of his 
Country. C. 


No. 40.J Monday, April 16, 1711. [Addison. 


Then he would talk : Good Gods ! how he would 
talk ! 

That unexpected Break iii the Line, and turning 
the Description of his Manner of Talking into an 
Admiration of ii, is inexpressibly Beautiful, and 
wonderfully suited to the fond Char^ter of the 
Person that speaks it. There is a Simplicity in 
the Words, that outshines the utmost Pride of 
E.xpression. 

Otwapi - has followed Nature in the Language 
of his 1 ragedy, and therefore shines in the Pas- 
sionate Parts, more than any of out Englndt 
Poets. A.S there is .something Familiar and 


’’ Nathaniel Lee died in 16^2 of injury received 
during a drunken frolic. Disappointed of a fel- 
lowship at Cambridge, he turned actor; failed 
upon the stage, but pro.spered as a writer for it. 
His career as a dramatist began witli Nfrv, in 
1675, and he wrote in all eleven plays. His mo-st 
successful play was the Rival Queens, or the Death 
of Alexander the Great, produced in 1677. Next 
to it in success, and superior in merit, was 
Theodosius, or the ^ Force of Love, produced in 
1680. He took part with Dryden in writing the 
very successful adaptation of (Edipus, produced 
in 1679, as an English 'J'ragedy based upon 
Sophocles and Seneca. During two years of his 
life Lee was a lunatic in Bedlam. 

® Thomas Otway died of want in 1685, at the age 
of 34. Like Lee, he left college for the^ stage, 
attempted as an actor, then turned dramatisl, aud 
produced his first tragedy, Alcibiades, in 1675, 
the year in which Lee produced also his first 
tragedy, Nero. Otway’s second play, Eon Carlos, 
was very successful, but his best were, the Orphan, 
produced in 1680, remarkable for its departure 
from the kings ^d qui^ns of tragedy for pathos 
founded upon incidents in midille life, and V-nirr 
Pr'.iCf r.-'u', produced in ioSt, 


Ac ne forte putes, me, quee facerc ipse recusem, 
Cum recte tractant alii, laudare lualigne ; 

I lie perextentum funem mihi posse videtur 
Ire Poeta, meum qui pectus inamter angit, 
Irritai, mulcet, falsi s terroribus nnplet, 

Ut magus; et modo me Thebis, modo ponit 
Athenis. — Hor. 


T he English Writers of Tragedy are possess- 
ed with a Notion, that when they repie- 
sent a virtuous or innocent Person in Distress, 
they ought not to leave him till they have delivered 
him out of his Troubles, or made him triumph 
over his Enemies. This Error they liave been led 
into by a ridiculous Doctrine in modern Criticism, 
that they are obliged to an equal Distribution of 
Rewards and Punishments, and an impartial 
Execution of poetical Justice. Who weie the 
first that e.stablished this Rule I know not ; but I 
am sure it has no Foundation in Nature, in Rea- 
.son, or in the Practice of the Ancients. We find 
that Good and Evil happen alike to all Men on 
this side the Grave ; and as the principal Design 
of Tragedy is to raise Commiseration and Ter- 
ror in the Minds of the Audience, we shall 
defeat this great End, if we always make Virtue 
and Innocence happy and successful. Whatever 
Crosses and Disappointments a good Man .suffers 
in the Body of the Tragedy, they will make but 
small Impression on our Minds, when we know 
that in the last Act he is to arrive at the^nd of 
his Wishes and Desires. When we seCTlira en- 
gaged in the Depth of his Afflictions, we are apt 
to comfort our selve^ because we are sure he will 
find his Way out of them : and that his Grief, 
how great soever it may be at present, will soon 
terminate in Gladne.ss. For this Reason the 
ancient Writers of Tragedy treated Men in their 
Plays, as they are dealt with in the World^ by 
trjJ-ing Virtue sometimes happy and sometimes 
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misemble, as tliey found it in the Fable which 
tlicy ni2tde choice of# or it mi^bt affect tneir 
Audience in the most agreeable Manner. Aris- 
totle considers the Tragedies that were wnrten m 
either of these Kinds, and observes, That those 
which ended unhappily had always pleased the 
People, and carried away tlie Priye in the pub- 
lick Disputes of the Suigo, from those that ended 
happily.* Terror and Commiseration leave a 
pleasing Anguish in the Mind ; and ^ fix the 
Audience in such a serious Composure of Thought | 
as is much more la.stmg and delightful than any 
little transient Starts of Jov and Satisfaction 
Accordingly, we find, that more of our Jinglish 
Tragedies have succeeded, iu which the Favourites 
of the Audience sink unde'- 'ir C'd'uuities, t^an 
i- 0'..‘ in whicli L:’.e> rt't'o'.i : t! ( u i.ieni 

The best Plays of this Kind are The Orphan, 
V'eiiice Preserved, Alexatider the Great, Theodo- 
sius, All for Love, Oedipus, On>onoko,Ot/iello,^Si.c. 
King Lear is an admirable I ragedy of the same 
Kind, SisShakespcarvrrolt\X.\ but as it is reformed 
according to the chymencal Notion of Poetical 
Justice, in my humble Opinion it has lost half its 
ileauty. At the same time 1 must allow, that 
there are very noble Tragedies which have been 
framed upon* the other Plan, and have ended | 
happily : as indeed most of t)ic good Tragedies, i 
which have been written sinct- the starting of the | 
above-mentioned Criticism, have taken this'l'iirn: ; 
As The Mourning Bride, Tamerlane, Ulysses, ] 
Pjuedra and Hippolihis, willi most of Me Dry- 
den's'^ I must also allow, that many of Bhake- 
j/wr’j, and several of die celebrated Tragedies of 
Antiquity, arc cast in the same Form. 1 do not 
therefore dispute ag.imst tlim Way of writing ‘ 
Trigedies, but against the Ciiticism that would | 
establish this as the only Method; and by that j 
Means wonlil very much cramp the English i 
Tragedy and ]u*rhaps give a wrong Bent to the 1 
Genius oi OUT Wnicis. j 

The 'rTagi-Comody, which is the Product of the j 
English Uieatic, is one of the most monstrous ] 
Inventions that ever entered uito a Poet’s j 

* Keie Arlstoile is not quite accurately quoted. | 
What he says of the trugcilies which end unhap- 
pily is, that Kiinpides was right in preferring 
them, 'and as the slromjcsi ]iroof of it we find 
' that upon die stage, and m the dramatic contests, 

' such trag(,‘die-^ if they succeed, have always the 
‘most tragic eficct.’ Poetics, Part ll. ^12. 

** Of the two plays in tins list, besides Othello, 
which have not been mentioned in the preceding 
notes, Ail for Love, produced 111 1678, was Ury- 
den’fi Antony and Clcop.it ra, Qrooiioko, first acted 
in 1699, was a tragedy by Thomas Soutlicme, 
which included comic sLoacs. Southemc, who 
held kjCom mission ui the army, was living in the 
Spec^^oPs time, and died in 1746, aged 86. It 
was in his best play, Isabella, nr the Fatal Mar- 
riage, that Mrs Sicldons, in 17S2, made her first 
earance on the London stage. 

Congreve’s AV'/V/^ was first acted in 

1697 1 Rowe’s Tamerlane (with a hero planned in 
complement to William 11 1 . ^ in 170a; Rowe’s 
Ulysses xn. 1706; Edmund Smith’s Pheedrx* and 
HipPolitus iu 1707. 


Thcmjghts. An Author might as well think of 
weaving the Adventures of Asneas and Hudibras 
into one Poem, a.s of writing such a inotly Piece 
of Mirth and Sorrow. But the Absurdity of these 
Performjinces is so very visible, that 1 shall not 
iasisl upon it. 

^'ho same Objections which are made to Tragi- 
comedy, may in some Measure be applied to all 
Tiagedtes that have a double Plot in them ; which 
are likewise more frequent upon the English 
Stage, than upon any other: For though the 
Grid of tile Audience, in such Performances, be 
not cluinged into another Passion, as in Tragi- 
comedies ; it is diverted upon another Object, 
which weakens their Concern for the principal 
Action, and breaks the 'J’ide of Sorrow, by throw- 
ing it into different Channels. This Inconvenience, 
however, may in a great Measure be cured, if not 
wholly removed, by the skilful Choice of an 
Under-Plot, which may bear such a near Rela- 
tion to the principal Design, as to contribute 
towards the Completion of it, and be concluded 
by the same Catastrophe 

'I'here is also another Particular, which may be 
reckoned among the Blemishes, or rather the false 
Beauties, of our English Tragedy : I mean those 
particular Speeches, which are commonly known 
by the Name of Rants The warm and pas- 
sionate Parts of a Tragedy, are always tlie most 
taking with the Audience ; for which Reason we 
often see the Players pronomicing, in all the 
I Violence of Action, several Parts of the Tragedy 
I which the Author writ with great Temper, and de- 
! signed that they should have been so acted. I 
have seen Perivell very often rai.se himself a loud 
Clap by this Artifice. The Poets that were 
acquainted with this Secret, have given frequent 
Occasbm for such Emotions in the Actor, by 
adding Vehemence to Words where there was no 
Passion, or inflaming a real Pas-sion into Fustian. 
This hath filled the Mouths of our Heroes with 
P.ombast; and given them such Sentiments, as 
proceed rather from a Swelling than a Greatness 
of Mind. Unnatural Exclamations, Curses, Vows, 
Blasphemies, a Defiince of Mankind, and an Oiit- 
1 aging of the God.s, fjequcntly pass upon the 
Aiubtaice for tow’ring Thoughts, and have accord- 
ingly met with inhr.itc Applause. 

I shall here add a Remark, which T am afraid 
our U ragick Writers may make an ill use of. As 
our Heroes are generally Lovers, their Swelling 
I and 1 ’.lustring upon the Stage very much reconi- 
nicmls them to the fair Part of their Audience. 
The Ladies are wonderfully pleased to see a Man 
insulting Kings, or affronting the Gods, in one 
Scene, and throwing himself at the Feet of his 
Mistress in another. Let him behave himself in- 
solently towards. the Men, and abjectly towards 
tile Fair One, and it is ten to one but he proves a 
Favourite of the Bo.xes. Dryden and Lee, in 
several of their IVagcdies, have practised this 
Secret with good Success. 

But to shew how a Rant pleases beyond the 
most just Md natural Thought that is not pro 
nounced with Vehemence, I would desire the 
Reader, when he sees the Tracedy of to 

observe how quietly the ILiro is dismissed at the 
End of the third Act, after having pronounced the 
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following J^nes, in which the Thought is very 
Aatural, and apt to move Compassion ; 

ToyfiUf good GodSt I make my last Ajifteal; 

Or clear my Virittes, or my Crimes reveal. 

Tf in the Maze of Fate I blindly run, 

Attd backtvard trod those Paths / sought to 
shun ; 

Imfiute tfty Errors to your own Decree: ' 

My Hands are guilty, but my Heart is free. 

us then observe with what Thunder-claps of 
Applause he leaves the Stage, after the Impseties 
ana Execrations at the End of the fourth Act ; ^ 
and you will wonder to see an Audience so cursed 
and so pleased at the same time ; 

O that asoftl have at Athens seen, 

{Where, oy the Way, there was no Stage till 
many Years aftei Oedipus.^ 

The Stage arise, and the big Clouds descend ; 

So now, in very Deed, I might behold 
This pond'rons Globe, and all yon marble Roof, 
Meet like the Hands of Jove, and crush Mankind. 
For all the Elements, &c. 

I 

! ADVERTISEMENT 

, Having spoken of Mr. Powell, as sometimes 
i raising fiintself Applause from the ill Taste of 
' an Audience; I must do him the Justice to cavn, 
i that he is excellently formed for a Tiagccdian, 

\ and, when he pleases, deserr'es the A. dmiration of 
! thx best Judges ; as I doubt not but he will in the 
I Conquest of Mexico, which is acted for his own 
I Benefit To-mormv Night, C. 

^ !Vn. 41.] Tuesday, April 17, 1711. \Stcelc. 


Tn non inrfcnta reperta es . — Ovid. 


C OMPASSION for the Gentleman who writes 
the following Letter, should not prevail 
upon me to fall upon the Fair Sex, if it were not 
that I find they are frequently Fairer than they 
ought to be. Such Impostures are not to be 
loltf rated iti Civil Society ; and I think his Mis- 
forttine ought to be made publick, as a Warning 
for other Men always to Examine into what they 
Admire. 

SIR, ^ 

* Supposing you to be a Person of general 
* Knowdedge, 1 make my Application to you on a 
‘ very particular Occasion. I have a great Mmd 
‘ to be rid of my Wife, and hope, when you con- 
‘sider my Case, you will be of Opinion I have 
‘ very just Pretensions to a Divorce. I am a 
‘mere Man of the Town, and have very little 
* Improvement, but what I have got from Plays. 
‘ I remember in The Silent JVmnan the Learned 
‘ Dr. Cutberd, or Dr. Ottrr{\ forget which) makes 
‘one of the Causes of Separation to be Error 


I * The third Act of (Edipns was by Drydcn, the 
fourth by Lee. Dryden wrote also the first Act, 
the rest was Lee’s, 


‘ Personee, when a Mli&ii marries a Woman, and 
‘ finds her not to be the .same Woman whom he 
‘ intended to marry, but another, ‘ 1 f that be Law, 

* it is, I presume, exactly my Case. For you arc 
‘to know, Mr. Spectator, that there are Women 
‘who do not let |heir Husbands see their Faces 
‘ ’till they are married. 

* Not to keep you in suspence, I mean plainly, 

‘ that Part of the Sex who paint. They are some 
‘of them so Ex^i.sitely skilful this Way, that 
‘ give them but a Tolerable Pair of Eyes to set up 
‘ with, and they will make Bosoms, Lips, Cheeks, 
‘and Eye-brows, bv their own Industry. As for 
‘ my Dear, never Man was so EnamourM as I was 
‘ of her fair Forehead, Neck, and Arms, as well as 
‘the bright Jett of her Hair; but to my great 
‘ Astonishment, I find they were all the Effects of 

* Art : Her Skin is so Tarnished with this Practice, 
‘that when she first wakes in a Morning, .she 
‘scarce .seems young enough to be the Mother 
‘of her whom I carried to Bed the Night before. 

‘ I shall take the Liberty to part with her by the 
‘first Opportunity, unless her Father will make 
‘her Portion suitable to her real, not her as.siimed, 
‘Countenance. This I thought fit to let him and 

‘ her know by your Means. ( 

I am, SIR, 

Your most obedient, 

humble Servant. 

I cannot tell what the Law, or the Parents of 
the l^ady, will do for this Injured Gentleman, but 
must allow he has very much Ju.stice on his Side. 

I have indeed very long observed this Evil, and 
distinguished those of our Women who wear their 
own, from those in borrowed Complexions, by the 
Piets and the British There does not need any 
great I.)iscernment to judge which are which. 
The British have a lively, animated Aspect ; 'J’he 
Piets, tho’ never so Beautiful, have dead, unin- 
formed Countenances. The Muscles of a real 
Face sometimes swell with soft Passion, sudden 
Surprire, .and are flushed with agreeable Con- 
fusions, according as the Objects before them, or 
the Ideas presented to them, affect their Imagina- 
tion. But the Piets behold all things with the 


* Ben Jonson’s Epicarne, or the Silent Woman, 
kept the stage in the Spectator’s time, and was al- 
tered by G. Colman for Drury Lane, in 1776, Cut- 
beard in the play is a barber, and 'I'homas Otter a 
Land and Sea Captain. ‘Tom Otter’s bull, bear, 

‘ and horse is known all over England, in rerum 
‘ naturhl In the fifth act Miirose, who has 
married a Silent Woman and discovered her 
tongue after marriage, is played upon by the 
introduction of Otter, disgui.scd as a Divine, and 
Cutbeard, as a Canon Lawyer, to explain to him 
‘ for how many causes a man may have divortium 
‘/<Vf7*V«*r7«, a lawful divorce.’ Cutbeard.ipiOpen- 
ing with burlesque pedantry a budget of twelve 
impediments which make the bond null, is thus 
supported by Otter : 

‘ Cuth. 'J he first is impedimentum erroris. 

* Otter. Of which there are .several species. 1 

‘ Cutb. Ay, as error personee. . 

* Otter. If you contract yourself to one person, . 

thinking her another.’ 1 
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same Air, whether they»j|fe Joyful or Sad; the 
same fixed Insensibility ap^ars upon all Oc- 
casions. A Piet, tho’ she takes all that Pains to 
invite the Approach of Lovers, is obliged to keep 
them at a certain Distance ; a Sigh in a Languish- 
ing Lover, if fetched too near her, would dissolve 
a Feature; and a Kiss snatched by a Forward 
one, might transfer the Complexion of the Mistress 
to the Admirer. It is hard to speak of these false 
Fair Ones, without saying something uncomplais- 
ant, blit I would only recommend to them to con- 
sider how they like coming into a Room new 
Painted ; they may assure themselves, the near 
Approach of a Lady who uses this Practice is 
much more offensive. 

Will. Honeycomb told u», one Day, an Ad- 
venture he once had with a iHct, I'his Lad^ had 
Wit, as well as Keanty, at Will ; and made it her 
Business to gain Hearts, for no other Reason, but 
to rally the Torments of her Lovers. She would 
make great Advances to insnare Men, but without 
any manner of Scruple break off when there was 
no Provocation. Her 111 Nature and Vanity 
made my Friend very easily Proof against the 
Charms of her Wit and Ctmversatioa ; hut her 
beauteous B'orm, instead of being blemished by 
her F.alshood and Inconstancy, every Day in- 
creased upon him, and she had new Attractions 
every tune he sawher. When she observed Will. 
irrevoc.ably her Skive, she Iregan to use him as 
such, and after many Steps towards such a 
Cruelty, she at last utterly b.anished him. The 
unhappy Lover strove in vain, by servile Epistles, 
to revoke his Doom; till at length he was forced 
to the last Refuge, a round Sum of Money to her 
Maid. This corrupt Attendant placed him early 
in the Morning behind the Hangings in hei Mis- 
tress’s Dressing-Room, He stood very con- 
veniently to observe, without being seen. The 
Pict begins the Face she designed to wear that 
Day, and 1 have heard him protest she had worked 
a full h.df Hour before he knew her to be the .same 
Woman As soon as he .saw the Dawn of that 
Complexion, for wliich he had so long languished, 
lie thought fit to break from his Concealment, 
repc.iting that of Ccnvley : 

77i adorning Thee, nvith sa much Art, 

Is but a barbarous Skill ; 

'Ti^ like the Pots' uing of a Dart, 

7 00 apt be/ofe to killP 

I'he Pict stood before him in the utmost Con- 
fusion, with the prettiest Smirk imaginable on the 
finished side of her t'ace, pale as Ashes on the 
other. Honeycomb seized all her (Jally-pots and 
Washes, and carried off his Hankcrchief full of 
Brushes, Scrap.s of SpaniJi Wool, and Phials of 
Unguents. The Lady went into the Country, the 
Lover was cured. 

It is certain no Faith ought to be kept with 
Cheats, and an Oath made to a Pict is of it .self 
void. I would therefore exhort all the British 
Ladies to single them out, nor do 1 know any but 
lAiidamira, who should be Exempt from Dis- 


* 'Dns is fourth of five stanzas to ‘ The Waitiiig- 
‘ Maid,’ ill the collection of poems called *The 
‘ Mistress.’ 


covery; for her own Complexion is so delicate, 
that she ought to be allowed the covering it with 
Paint, as a Punishment for choosing to be the 
wonst Piece of Art extant, instead of the Master- 
piece of Nature. As for my part, who have no 
Expectations from Women, and consider them 
only as they are Part of the Species, I do not half 
so much fear offending a Beauty, as a Woman 
of .Sense. I shall therefore produce several Faces 
which have been in Publick this many Years, and 
never appeared. It \yill be a very pretty Enter- 
tainment In the Play-house (when I have abolished 
this Custom) to sec .so many Ladies, when they 
first lay it down, iucog. in their own Faces, 

In the mean time, as a Pattern for improving 
their Charms, let the Sex study the agreeable 
Statiru. Her Features are enliicned with tlje 
Chearfulness of her Mind, and good Hninoiir 
gives an Alacrity to her Eyes. She Ls Craceful 
withoiil affecting an Air, and Unconcerned with- 
out appearing Careless, Her having no manner 
of Art ill her Mind, makes her want none in her 
Person. 

How like is this Lady, and how unlike is a 
Pict, to that Description Dr. Dottne gives of his 
Mistres.s ? 

; Her pure and eloquent Blood 

spoke tn her Cheeki, and so distinctly wrought, 
That one would almost say her Body thought, ‘ 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

A young Centltnvontnn of about Nineteen Years 
of Age [bred in the Family of a Person of Quality 
lately deceased,) who Paints the finest I*lt’sh~ 
colour, 7vant.^ a Place, and is to he heard of at 
the House of Giotesque a Dutch l^alntcr 

in Barbican. 

N.B. She is also rueU-skilled in the Drapery- 
Part, and puts on floods and mixes Ribbons so 
as to suit the Colours of the P'ace with great Art 
and Success. R. 


^ Donne’s Funeral Elegies, on occasion of the 
untiniely death of Mistress Elizabeth Drury. 
‘Of the Progress of the Soul,’ Second Annivers- 
ary, It is the strain nut of a mourning lover, but 
of a mourning friend. Sir Robert Drury was so 
cordial a friend that he gave to Donne and his 
wife a lodging rent free in his own large house in 
Drury Lane, ‘and was also,’ says Isaac Walton, 
‘ a cherisher of his studies, and such a friend as 
* sympathized with him and his, in all their joys 
‘ and sorrows.’ The lines quoted by Steele show 
that the sympathy was mutual ; but the poetiy iii 
them is a flash out of the clouds of a dull context. 
It IS hardly worth noticing that Steele, quoting 
from memory, puts ‘ would ’ for ‘ might’ in the last 
line. Sir Robert’s daughter Elizabeth, who, it is 
said, was to have been the wife of Prince Henry, 
eldest .son of James L, died at the age of fifteen 
I in 1610. 
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Gar^amtm wngire puies nemiis ant mare Thus- 
cum, 

Tante cum strepiiu ludi specianiur, et artes, 
Diviticeque ^eregrina; ; qitihts obliius actor 
Cum sietit in Scena, concurrii dextern 
jyixii adhttc aliqnidf Nil sane. Quid placet 
ergo ? 

Lana Tarentino violas imitata 7>encno.~lAfyc . 


A ristotle * has observed, That ordinary 
Writers in Tragedy endeavour to raise Ter- 
ror and Pity in their Audience, not by proper Sen- 
timents and Expressions, but by the Dresses and 
Decorations of the Stage. There i.s something of 
this kind very fKliculou.s in the English Theatre. 
When the Avitlior has a mind to terrify us, it thun- 
ders ; he would makt; us melancholy, the 

Stage is darkeneil. But among all our 'I'ragick 
Artiftce.s, 1 am the most offended at those which 
are made use of to inspire us with magnificent 
Ideas of the Persons that speak. Tlie ordinary 
Method of making an Hero, is to clap a huge 
Plume of Feathers upon his Head, which rises so 
very high, that there is often a gi eater Length 
from his Chin to the Top of his Head, than to 
the sole of his Foot. One would believe, that we 
thought a great Man and a tall Man the same 
thing. 'J'his verj' much embarra.sses the Actor, 
who is forced to hold his Neck extremely stiff 
and steady all the while he speaks ; and notwith- 
standing any Anxieties which he pretends for his 
Mistress, his Country, or his Friends, one may 
see by his Actiou, that his greatest Care and 
Concern is to keep the Plume of Feathers from 
falling off his Hmd. For my own part, when I 
see a Man uttering his Complaints under such a 
Mountain of Feathers, I am apt to look upon him 
rather as an unfortunate Lunatick, than a dis- 
tres-sed Hero. As these siii>crdnoiis C>rnaments 
upon the Head make a great Man, a Princess 
[ geneially receives her OratKleiir from those addi- 
tional Incumbrances that fill into her 'J'ail: I 
mean the broad sweeping Tram that follows her 
in all her Motions, and finds constant Employ- ' 
ment for a Boy who .stands behind her to open 
and spread it to Advantage. I do not know how 
others are affected at this .Sight, but, 1 must con- 
fess, my Eyes are wholly taken up with the Page’s 
Fart : and as for the Queen, I am not so attentive 
to any thing she speaks, as to the right adjusting 
of her Traill, lest it should chance to trip up her 
Heels, or incommode her, as she walks to and fro 
upon the Stage. It is, in my Opinion, a very odd 
Spectacle, to sec a Queen venting her Passion in 
a disordered Motion, and a little Boy taking care 
all the while that they do not ruffle the Tail of her 
Gown. The Parts that the twm Persons act on 
the Stage at the same Time, are very different : 
The Princess is afraid lest she should incur the 
Displeasure of the King her Father, or lose the 
Hero her Jmver, whilst her Attendant is only 
I concerned lest she should entangle her Feet in 
her Petticoat. 


^ Poetics, Part II. § 1^. 


We are toW, That ancient Tragick Poet, to 
move the Pity of hi» Audience for his pciled 
Kings and distressed Heroes, u.sed to make the 
Actors represent them in Dresses and Cloaths 
that were thread-bare and decayed. This Arti- 
fice for moving Pity, seem.s as ill-contrived, as 
that we have been .speaking of to inspire u.s with a 
great Idea of the Persons introduced upon the 
Stage. In short, I would have our Conceptions 
raised by the Dignity of Thought and Sublimity 
of Expression, rather than by a Train of Robes or 
a Plume of Feathers. 

Another mechanical Method of making great 
Men, and adding Dignity to King.s and Queens, 
is to accompany them with Halberts and Battle- 
axes. Two or three Shifters of Scenes, with the 
two Candlc-snuffcis, make up a compleat Body 
of Guards upon th<j English Stage ; and 1^ the 
Addition of a few Porters dressed in Red Coats, 
can represent above a Do/cu Legions. I have 
sometimes seen a Couple of Armies drawn up to- 
gether upon the Stage, when the Poet has been 
di.sposed to do Honour to hi.s Generals. It is 
impossible for the Praginal’i^n to mul- 
tiply twenty Men .'I-I-'.M ’’i" 

or to fancy that t-'- i- ! • ■ ■ ' ■ ■■>.,1 ' 

.Soldiers arc fighting in a Room of forty or fifty 
Yards m Compass. Incidents of such a Nature 
should be told, not represented, 

tamen tutus 

Dtgna geri piomes in scenam : vtnltaque tollcs 
Rx oculis, qute v/ox nai-ret /acundin prcpsens. 

Hor, 

Yet there are thing’; improper for a Scene, 

Which Min of ’jiuigment only loill relate. 

A. Roscom. 

I 'hould therefore, in this Particular, recommend 
to my Count rvmen the Example of the French 
Sm;;©, where the Kings and Queens always ap- 
pe ’!• unattendi <!, and leave their CJuards behind 
the Scenes. I shnuUl Jihcwisc be glad if we 
imitated the L'mich in b.uushiiig from our Stage 
the Noise of Duitns, Trumpets, and Huz/as ; 

which is sometimes so \ •■'•.t. when 

there i*’ a Eattb, in the . . Ti>'“ one * 

may hear it as far as Charing Cross. 

1 have here only touched upon those Particulars 
which are made use of to raise and aggrandize 
I^C’^ons in Tragedy; and sliall slnov in another 
Paper the .scvei-cal Expedients which are practised 
by Authors of a vulgar Genius to move Terror, 
Pity, 01 Admiration, m tlieir Hearcr-S. 

The Tailoi and the Painter often contribute to 
the Success of .a 'Pragedy more than the Poet, 
Scenes affect m dinary Minds as much as Speeches; 
and our Actors are very sensible, that’’ a well* 
dressed Play has soinetiiucs brought them as full 
Audiences, as a well-written one. The Italians 
have a very good Phrase to express this Art of 
imposing upon the Spectators by Appearances : 
Thej*^ cail it the Eovrberia della Scena, The 
Knavery or trichi.dz Fart 0/ the Dranm. But 
however the Show and Outside of the Tragedy 
may woik upon t!u' Vulgar, the more understantf- 
ing Far; cf the Audience immediately see through 
it rue despise it. 
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A good Poet will give tlWftJReader a more lively 
Idea V an Army or a Battle in a Description, than 
if actually saw them drawn up in Sqnadrons 

and Battalions, or engaged in the Confitsion of a 
Fight. Our Minds should be opened top-eat Con- 
ceptions and inflamed with glorious Sentiments 
by what the Actor speaks, more than by what he 
appears. Can all the Trappings or Equipage of 
a King or Hero give Brutus half that Pomp 
and Majesty which he receives from a few Lines 
\xi Shakespeare . C. 

‘at the Act for importing Wines : * A Bot- 

‘ tie or two of good solid Edifying Port, at honest 
‘ George's, made a Night chearful, and threw off 
‘ Reserve. But this plaguy French Claret will 
‘not only cost us more Mony, but do us less 
‘ Good : Had we been aware of it, before it had 
‘ gone too far, I must tell you, we would have 
‘ petitioned to be heard upon that Subject. But 
* let that pass. 

‘ 1 must let you know likewise, good Sir, that 
‘ wc look upon a certain N orthern Prince’s March, 
‘in Conjunction with Infidels,® to be palpably 

No. 43.] Thursday y Aptil 1711. \Stccle. 

HcFiihicrunt artes : pachqup impoucre moreut^ 
Pared e Su'tjectis^ et dcbcliarr Su/erbos. — Virg. 

'^HERE are Crowds of Men, whose great 
JL Misfortune it is that th'‘y were not hound 
to Mechaiuck Arts or Trades , it being absolutely 
necessary for them to be led by some cnntumal 
Task or Employment. Thes c are such as we 
commonly call_ dull Fellows , Persons, who for 
want of something to do, out of a ccrt.iin Vacancy 
of Thought, rather than Curicr-ily, are ever med- 
dling with things for which they are unfit. I 
cannot give you a Notion of tlicm better than by 
presenting you with a Letter from a Gentleman, 
who belongs to a Society of ihis Order of Men, 
residing at Oxford. 

Oxford, April 13, 171T. 

SIR^ Four a Clock in the Morning. 

‘ In some of your late Speculations, T find some 

* Sketches towards an History of Clubs: But 

* you seem to me to shew them in somewhat too 
‘ ludicrous a Light. I have well w’cighed that 

* Matter, and think, that the most important Nc- 

* gotiaiions may best be carried on in such Assem- 
‘mies, I shall therefore, for the Good of Man- 
'kind, (which, I trast, you and 1 are equally con- 
'cernedfor) propose an Institution of that Nature 
‘ for Example sake. 

‘ I must confess, the Design and Transactions 

* of loo many Clubs are trifling, and manifestly of 
‘ no consequence to the Nation or Pubhek Weal : 

* Those iTl give you up. But you must do me 
‘ then the Justice to own, that nothing can be more 

* useful or laudable than the Scheme we go upon. 

‘ Td avoid Nicknames and Witticisms, we call 
' ourselves The Hebdomadal Meeting: Our Pre- 
‘ sident continues for a Year at least, and .some- 
‘ times four or five : We are all Grave, Serious, 

‘ Designing Men, in our W.ay : We think it oiir 
‘ Duty, as far as in us lies, to take care the Con- 
‘ stitution receives no Harm, Ne quid detri- 

* menti Res capiat puhlica To censure Doc- 

‘ tnnes or Facts, Persons or Things, which we 
‘ don’t like ; To settle the Nation at homo, and 
‘ to carry on the War abroad, where and in what 

* manner we see fit : If other People are not of 
‘ our Opinion, we can’t help that. ’Twerc better 
‘they were. Moreover, we now and then conde- 
‘ •'^cen(l to direct, in some measure, the little 

Al'Inirs of our own University. 

‘ Verily, Mr. Spectator, we are much offended 

* Like the chopping in two of the Respuhlica in 
the quotation just above of the well-known Roman 
c ''vv-h’-'h r-'.nsv.ls were to see tie quid Res~ 

/> . / ■/».•, V. '/ j a / ia *, this is a jest on the ig- 

norance of the political wiseacres. Port wine hat 
been forced on England in 1703 in place of Claret, 
and the drinking of it made an act of patriotism, 
— which then meant hostility to France, — by the 
Methuen treaty, so named from its negotiator, 
Paul Methuen, the English Minister at Lisbon. 

It is the shortest treaty upon record, having only 
two clauses, one providing that Portugal should 
admit Briti h cloths; the other that England 
should admit Portuguese wines at one-third less 
duty than those of France. This hi.sted until 
18 51, and so the English weie made Port wine 
drinlicis. Abraham Froth and his friends of the 
ffcbdomadal JSIecting, all ‘Grave, Seriou.s, De- 
‘ signing jMcn in their Way’ have a confused 
notion in 1711 of the Methuen 'J'rcaty of 1703 as 
‘ the Act P- French wines,’ with which 

they arc m,’' ’. 'e 1 . The slowness and con- 

fusion of their ideas upon a piece of policy then 
so familiar, gives point to the whimsical solemnity 
of their ‘ Had we been aware,’ 

® The subject of Mr. Froth’s profound comment I 
is now the memorable March of Charles XII. of 
Sweden to the Ukraine, ending on the 8lh of 
July, T709, in the decisive battle of Pultowa, that 
established the fortune of Oai Peter the Great, 
and put an end to the preponderance of Sweden 
in northern Europe. C'harles liad seemed to be 
on his way to Moscow, when he turned south 
and marched through desolation to the Ukraine, 
whither he was tempted by Iv.in Mazeppa, a 
Hetman of the Cossacks, who, though 80 years 
old, was ambitious of independence to be won for 1 
him by the prowess of Charles XII. Instead of j 

30.000 men Mazejipa brought to the King of 
Sweden only himself as a fugitive with 40 or 50 
attendants ; but in the .spring of 1S09 he procured 
for the wayworn and part shoeless army of Charles 
the alliance of the Saporogue Cossacks. Although 
doubled by these and by WaUacblans, the army 
w.as in all but 20,000 strong with which he then 
determined to besiege Pultowa ; and there, after 
two months’ siege, he ventured to give battle to a 
relieving army of 60,000 Russians. Of his 20,000 
men, 9000 were left on that battle-field, and 
3000 made prisoners. Of the rc.st — all that sur- 
vived of 54,000 Swedes with wliom he had quitted 
Saxony to cross the steppes of Russia, and of 

16.000 sent to him as reinforcement aftei wards — • 
part perished, and they who w’ere left surrendered 
on capitulation, Charles himself having taken re- 
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* aninst: fmr Goodwill and Liking ; and, for all 

* Moasieur a most dangerous Inno- 

* vation ; and we are by no means yet sure, that 
*aome People are not at the Bottom on’t. At 

* least, my own private Letters leave room for a 
^ PoUtictan well versed in matters of tliis Nature. 

* to suspect as much, as a penetratiiig Friend of 
‘mine tells me. 

‘ We think we have at last done the i>usiness 
‘with the Maleconteiits in Hungary ^ and shall 
‘clap up a Peace there.® • 

‘what the Neutrality Army^ is to do, or what 
‘ the Army in Fla 7 iders, and what two or three 
‘other Pnnees, is not yet fully determined among 
‘us; and we wait impatiently for the coming in 
‘ of the next Dyer^s,^ who, you must know, is our 

* Authentick Intelligence, our A ristotle in Politics. 
‘And ’tis indeed nut fit there should be some 
‘ Dernier Resort, the Absolute Decider of all 
‘ Controversies. 

‘ We were lately informed, that the Gallant 
‘Train’d Bands had patroll’d all Night long about 
‘the Streets of London: We indeed could not 
‘ imamne any Occasion for it, we guessed not a 
‘Tittle on’t aforchand, we were in nothing of the 
! ‘ Secret ; and th.at City Tradesmen, or their Ap- 
‘ prantice.s, should do Duty, or work, during the 
‘Holidays, we thought absolutely impossible; 

‘ But Dyer being positive in it, and some I.etters 

fuge at Bender in Be.ssarabia with the Turks, Mr. 
Froth’s Infidels. ’ 

^ Perhaps Monsieur Palmquisf is the form in 
which these ‘Grave, Serious, Designing Men in 
‘ their Way’ have picked up the name of Cliarles’s 
brave general, Count Poniatowski, to whom he 
owed his escape after the battle of Pultowa, and 
who won over Turkey to support his failing for- 
tunes. The 'I'urks, his sulisetiucnt friends, are 
the ‘ Infidels’ before-mentioned, the wise poli- 
ticians being apparently under the impression 
that they had marched M'lth the Swedes out of 
Saxony. 

^ Here Mr, Fioth and his friends were truei 
prophets than any one knew when this number of 
the Spectator aiJpeared, on the iqth of Apnl 
The news had not reached England of the death 
of the Emperor Joseph I. on the 17th of April. 
During his reign, and throughout the war, the 
Hungarians, desiring independence, had been 
fighting on the side of France. The Archduke 
Charles, now become Emperor, was ready to give 
the Hungarians such privileges, especially in mat- 
ters of religion, as restored their friendship. 

3 After Pultowa, Frederick IV. of Denmark, 
Augustus II. of Poland, and C/ar Peter, formed 
an .illiar.re .acr...:' t Sweden ; and in the course of 
7710 tin- I'mir, r of Germany, Great Britain, and 
the States-General concluded two treaties guar- 
anteeing the neutrality of all the States of the 
Empire. This suggests to Mr. Froth and his 
friends the idea that there is a ‘Neutrality Army’ 
operating somewhere. 

Dyerw'as a Jacobite printer, whose News-let- 
ter was twice in trouble fur ‘ misrepresenting the 
proceedings of the House,’ and who, in 170a, had 
mven occasion for a proclamation against ‘ print- 
°lng and spreading false news.’ 


‘from other People, who had Uilked with. some 
‘ who had it from those who should know, |^ng 
‘some Countenance to it, the Chairman reported 
‘from the Committee, appointed to examine into 
‘ that Affair, That ’twas Possible there might be 
‘something in’t. I have much more to say to you, 
‘but my two good Friends and Neighbours, Do- 
* minick Slyboots y are just come in, and the 
‘ Coffee’s readme I am, in the mean time, 

Mr. Spectator, 

Vour Adtuirer, and 
H umble Se^roant^ 

Abraham Froth. 

You may observe the Turn of their Minds tends 
only to Novelty, and not Satisfaction in any thing. 
It would be Disappointment to them, to come to 
Certainty in any thing, for that would gravel 
them, and put an end to their Enquiries, which 
dull Fellows do not make foi Information, but for 
Exercise. I do not know but this may be a very 
good way of .'..'•'''Urt-n:: f 'r whp.t wc frequently 
sec, to wit, that : .1 J c" -v -> piovc \(“:y good Men 
of Business, l■•ileve", tiieni (loi!'. llnni 

own natural Heaviness, by furnishing them with 
what to do ; whereas Business to Mercurial Men, 
i.s an Interruption from their real Existence and 
Happiness. Tho’ the dull Part of Mankind arc 
haimlcss in their Amusements, it were to be wi.shed 
they had uo vacant Time, because they iKsually 
undertake something that make.s their Wants con- 
spicuous, by their manner of ‘•Mpi-’ying them. You 
shall seldom find a dull J oil" . ..1 gou!' I 
but (if he happens to have any I.ei^ure upon his 
Hands,) will turn his Head to one of those two 
Amusements, for all Fools of Eminence, Politicks 
or Poetry. 'I'hc former of these Arts, i.s the Study 
of all dull People in general ; but when Dulne.ss 
is lodged in a Pcisoii of a quick Animal Life, it 
generally everts it self in Poetry. One might here 
mention a few Military Writeis, who give great 
Entertainment to the Age, by rea.son that the 
Stupidity of their Heads is quickened by the Ala- 
crity of their Hearts. This Constitution in a dull 
Fellow, gives Vigour to Nonsense, and makes the 
Puddle boil, w'hicli would otherwise stagnate. 
The British Piince, that Celebrated Poem, which 
was written in the Reign of King Charles the 
Second, and deservedly called by the Wits of that 
Age Incomparable P was fhe Effect of such an 
happy Genius as we are speaking of. F rom among 

^ ‘ The British Princes^ an Heroick Poem,’ by 
the Hon PJdward Howard, was published in i66g. 
The author produced also five plays, and a volume 
of Poems and Es.says, with a Paraphrase on 
Cicero’s L.elius in Heroic Verse. The Earhs of 
Rochester and Dorset devoted some verses to jest 
both on The Biitish Princes and on , Edward 
Howaid’s Plays. Even Dr. Sprat had his rhymed 
joke v/ith the rest, in lines to a Person of Honour 
‘upon his fncomp.irable, Incomprehensible Poem, 
‘intitled The ‘ Bi /- I'rinces' Edward Howard 
did not print the nonsense here a.sciibed to hiip* 
It was a burlesque of his lines : 

* A vest as admiPd Vortiger had on, 

‘ Which fioin this Island's foes his Grandsire 
1 won/ 
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many other Di!»ticks no less to be quoted on this 
Accootht, I cannot but recite the two following 
Lines. 

A painted Vest Prince Voltager had on. 

Which from a Naked Piet his Grandsire won. 

Here if the Poet had not been Vivacious, as 
well as Stupid, he could fnot,] in the Warmth and 
Hurry of Nonsense, [have] been capable of for- 
getting that neither Prince VoUager, nor his 
Grandfather, tould strip a Naked Man of his 
Doublet ; but a Fool of a colder Constitution, 
would have staid to have Flc.i’d the Pki, and 
made Buff of his Skin, for the Wearing of the 
Conqueror. 

I'o bring these Observations to some useful 
Purpose of Life, what I would propose should be, 
that we imitated those wise Nations, wherein every 
Man learns some Handycraft-Work. Would it not 
employ a Beau prettily enough, if Instead of etern- 
ally playing with a Snuff-box', he spent some part 
of his Time in making one ? Such a Method as 
thi.s, would very much condure to the Publick 
Emolument, by making every Man living good for 
.something : for there would then be no one Mem- 
ber of Human Society, but would have some little 
Pretension for some Degree in it , like him who 
came to IV ill's Coffee-house, upon the Merit of 
having writ a Posie of a Ring. R. 


No 44] Friday, April 'zo, '['j 11. [Addison. 


Tu, quid ego et popuhis nieciiin desiderei, audi 

Hor. 


A mong the several Artifices which arc put in 
Practice by the Poets to fill the Minds of 
fanj^ Audience with Terror, the first Place is due to 
Thunder and Lightning, whicliare often made use 
of at the Descending of a God, or the Rising of a 
Ghost, at tlie Vanishing of a Devil, or at the Death 
of a Tyrant. I have known a Bell introduced into 
several Tr.igedies with good Effect ; and have 
seen the whole Assembly in a very great Alarm 
all the while it has been ringing. But there is 
nothing which delights and terrifies our English 
Theatie so much as a Ghost, especially when he 
appears in a bloody Shirt. A Spectre has very 
often saved a Play, though he has done nothing 
but stalked across the Stage, or rose through a 
Cleft of It, and sunk again without speaking one 
Word. Theie may be a proper Season for these 
several Terrors ; and when they only a>me in as 
Aids and .\ssistauces to the Poet, they are not 
only to be excused, but to be applauded. Thus 
the sounding of the Clock in Venice Preser7>ed 
iii.ik, - :he lie.i"t' of the whole Audience quake ; 
and Conveys a .stronger Terror to the Mind than 
it is possible for Words to do. The Appearance 
of the Ghost in Hamlet is a Master-piece in its 
kind, and wrought up with all the Circumstances 


' [the] 

In Act V. The toll of the pas.sing bell for 
P>erre in the parting scene between Jaffier and 
Belvidera. 


that can create either Attention or Horror. The 
Mind of the Reader is wonderfully prepared for 
his Reception by the Discourses that precede it ; 
His Dumb Behaviour at his first Entrance, strikes 
the Imagination very strongly ; but every time he 
enters, he is still more terrifying. Wfio can read 
the Speech with which young Hamlet accosts 
him, without trembling? 

Hor. Look, my Lord, it comes ! 

Ham. Angels and Ministers of Grace defend 
us! 

Be thou a Spirit of Health, or Goblin damn'd : 
Bring with thee Airs from Henv'n, or Blasts 
from Hell; 

Be thy Events wicked or charitable ; 

Thou com'st in such a questionable Shape 
Thai I will speak to thee. Pll call thee 1 1 amlet, 
King, Father, Royal Dane: Oh! Oh! Ans^ver 
me. 

Let me not burst in Ignorance ; but tell 
Why thy canoniz'd Bones, hearsed in Death, 
Have burst their Cearments ? Why the Se- 
pulchre, 

Wherein we saw thee quietly inurti'd, 

Hath op'd his ponderous and marble Jaws 
To cast thee up again ? What may this mean ? 
That thou dead Coarse again in compleat Steel 
Revisit' sf thus the Glimpses of the Moon, 
RTakiug Night hideous I 

I do not therefore find Fault with the Artifices 
above-mentioned when they are introduced with 
Skill, and accompanied by proportionable Senti- 
ments an'’ F\o'-««'-io”'. in the Writing, 

For il -‘ m A. .g o, Jhiv, our principal Machine 
is the li j...'.kci« !i.< f , .ind indeed in our common 
'I’ragedies, we should not know very often that 
the Persons are in Distress by any thing they say, 
if they did not from time to time apply their Hand- 
kerchief'. to their Eyes. Far he it from me to 
think of banishing thi.s Instrument of Sorrow from 
the Stage ; 1 know a IVagedy could not subsist 
without It: All that I would contend for, is, to 
keep it fi om being misapplied. In a W ord, 1 would 
have the Actor’s Tongue sympathize with his 
Eyes. 

A disconsolate Mother, with a Child in her 
Hand, has frequently drawn Compassion from the 
Audience, and has therefore gained a place in 
several Tragedies. A Modern Writer, that ob- 
served how this had took in other Plays, being 
resolved to double the Distress, and melt hi.s 
Audtence twice as much as those before him had 
done, brought a Princess upon the Stage with a 
little Boy m one H.and and a Girl in the other. 
'I'his too had a very good Effect. A third Poet, 
being resolved to out-wrile all his Predecessors^ a 
few Years ago introduced three Children, wnth 

g reat Success : And as I am informed, a young 
lentlcman, wdio is fully determined to break the 
most obdurate Hearts, has a 'I’ragedy by him, 
where the first Pcr.son that appears upon the Stage, 
is an afflicted Widow in her mourning Weeds, 
with half a Dozen fatherless Children attending 
her, like those that usually hang about the Figure 
of Charity. Thus several Incidents that are 
beautiful in a good Writer, become ridiculous by 
falling into the Hands of a bad one. 
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^ But among all our Methods of moving Pity or 
Terror, tUere is noUe so absurd and barbarous, 
and what more exposes us to the Contempt and 
Ridicule of our Neighbours, than that dreadful 
butchering of one another, which is so very fre* 
quent upon, the English Smgc. To delight in 
seeing Men stabbed, poysoned, racked,^ or ini- 
paleo, is certainly the Sign of a cruel Temper ; 
And as this is often practised before the Bnthh 
Audience, several French Criticks, who think 
these are grateful Spectacles to us, take occasion 
from them to represent us’ as a People that delight 
in Blood/ It is indeed very odd, to see our Stage 
strowed with Carcasses in the last Scene of a 
Tragedy ; and to observe in the Ward-robe of a 
Play-house several Daggers, Poniards, Wheels, 
Bowls for Poison, and many other Instruments of 
Death. Murders and Executions arc always 
transacted behind the Scenes in the French 
Theatre ; which in general is very agreeable to 
the Manners of a polite and civilized People : But 
as there are no iCxceptions to this Rule on the 
French Stage, it leads them into Absurdities 
almost as ridiculous as that which falls under our 
present Censure. I remember in the famous Play 
of Corneille, written upon the Subject of the 
Horntii and Cnriaiti , the fierce young Hero 
who had overcome the Ciiriaiii ot\& after another, 
(instead of being congratulated by his Sister for 
his Viclorj’, bfiiig upbraided by her for having 
slain her J.over,) In the Height of his Passion and 
Resentment kdls her. _ If any thing could ex- 
tenuate so bnU.il an Action, it wpuld be the doing 
of it ona.sudden, before the Sentiments of Nature, 
Reason, or hlanliood could take Place in him. 
However, to avoid jfiublicli Bloodshed^ as soon as 
his Passion is wrought to its Height, he follows 
his Sister the whole length of the Stage, and for- 
bears killing her till they are both withdrawn 
behind the Scenes. I must confess, had he mur- 
der’d her before the Audience, the Indecency 
might have been greater; but as it is, it appears 
very unnatuml, and looks like killing in cold 
Blood. To give my Opinion upon this Case ; the 
Fact ought not to have been icpresentcd, but to 
have been told, if there was any Occ.asion for it. 

It may not be unacceptable to the Reader, tosee 
how Sophocles has conducted a Tragedy under 
the like delicate Cireuinstanres. Orestes was in 
the same Condition with Hamlet in Shakespear, 
bis Mother having murdered his Father, and 
taken possession of his Kingdom in Conspiracy 
with her Adulterer. That young Piince there- 
fore, being determined to revenge his Father’s 


^ Thus Rapin, — whom Dryden declared 

alone ‘.sufficient, were all other critics lost, to 

* teach anew the rules of writing,’ — said m his ‘ Re- 

* flections on Aristotle’s Treatise of Poetry,’ trans- 
Lited by Rymer in 169.^, ‘ I'lie English, our 
‘Neighbours, love Blood 111 their Sports, by the 
‘quality of their Temperament: These are In- 
‘ sulaires, separated from the rest of men ; wc are 
‘ more humane. . . . The English have more of 
‘ Genius for Tragedy than other People, as well 
‘ by the Spirit of their Nation, which delights in 

* Cmelty, as also by the Character of their Lan- 
‘guage, which is proper for Great Expres.sions.’ 


Death upon those who fllled his 'Hu’cne, conveys 
himself by a l^autiful Stratagem into his Mojihers 
Apartment with a Re.solution to kill her. But 
because such a Spectacle would have been too 
shocking to the Audience, this dreadful Resolu- 
tion is executed behind the Scenes ; The Mother 
is heard calling out to her Son for Mercy ; and the 
Son answering her, that she shewed no Mercy to 
his Father ; after which she shrieks out that she 
is wounded, and by what follows we find that she 
is slain. I do not remember that in any of our 
Plays there are Speeches made behind tlie Scenes, 
though there are other Instances of this Nature 
to be met with in those of the Ancients ; And I 
believe my Reader will agree with me, that there 
is something infinitely more affecting in this 
dreadful Dialogue between the Mothei and her 
Son behind the Scenes, than could have been in^ 
any thing transacted before the Audience. Ores-' 
immediately after meets the Usurper at the 
Entrance of his Palace ; and by a very happy 
Thought of the Poet avoids kil'ing him before the 
Audience, by telling hm. :aat .>'• -koidd live some 
Time in his present BiLternes.s of Soul before he I 
would_ dispatch him ; and [by] ordering him to 
retire into that Part of the Palace where he had 
slain his Father, whose Murther he would re- 
venge in the very same Place where it was com- 
mitted. By this means the Poet observes that 
Decency, which Horace afterwards established by 
a Rule, .e.f fr>-b''Trirg to commit Parricides or un- 
natural *'l !si!;*.*i. I •••foK' the Audience. 

Nec coram popnlo naios Medea irucidei. 

Let not Medea drarv her murth'ring Knife^ 

And spill her Children's Blood upon the Stage, 

TTie French have therefore refin’d too much upon 
Horace's Rule, who never designed to banish all 
Kinds of Death from the Stage ; but only such as 
had too much Horror m them, and which would 
have a better Effect upon the Audience when 
transacted behind the Scenes. I would therefore 
recommend to my Countrymen the Practice of 
the ancient Poets, who were very sparing of their 
publick Executions, and rather chose to perform 
them behind the Scenes, if it could be done with 
as great an Effect upon the Audience. At the 
same time I must observe, that though the de- 
voted Persons of the Tragedy were seldom slain 
before the Audience, which has generally some- 
thing ridiculous in it, their Bodies were ouen pro- 
duced after their Death, which has alw.ays in it 
something melancholy or terrifying; so that the 
killing on the Stage does not seem to have been 
avoided only as an Indecency, but also as an Im- 
probability. 

Nec pneros coram populo Medea irucidet } 

Aut humana pnlamcoquat exia nefnrins h\xt.\w, 
Aut in avem Progne verta'tur, Cadmus in an- 

guem, 

Quodcutique ostendis mihi sic^ hicreduhts odi. 

Hor. 

Medea m 7 tst not draw her murtJCring Knife, 

Nor Atreus tke 7 -e his horrid Feast prepare, 
Cadmus and Progne’s Metamorphosis, 

{She to a Swallow turn’d, he to a Snake) 1 
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Arul >ii^tsoever contradicts My Ssnsst 
/ Aatc t» see, and never can beluve. 


Ld. Roscommon.* 


I have now gone through the several Dramatick 
Inventions which are made use of by [the] Ignor- 
ant Poets to supply the Place of Tragedy, and by 
rthel Skilful to improve it ; some of which 1 could 
wish entirely rejected, and the rest to be used 
with Caution. It would be an endless laslc to 
consider Comedy in the same Lj^ht and to men- 
Snthe innumerable Shifts that suwinVits put m 
practice to raise a Laugh. Bullock xn a shoit 
Coat and Norris in a long one, seldom fad of 
this In ordinary Comedies, a broad and 

a narrow brim’d Hat are different Characters. 
Sometimes the Wit of the Scene lies in a Shoulder- 
belt and Sometimes in a Pair v( Whiskers. A 
1 i.v,-"- r.rvv'’g about the Stage, with his Head 
oi ' of a Barrel, was thought a very good 
Jest in 'King Charles the Second s time ; and m 
vented by one of the first Wits of ’hat Agc.3 But 
because Ridicule is not so delicatf as Comp.assion, 
and [because the Objects that make us laugh 
are infinitely more numerous than those that make 
us weep, there is a much great t Latitude for 
comick than tiagick Artifices, and by Conseipiencc 
a much greater Indulgence to be allowed them. 


Wfi. 45.] Solurday, el/'ril sj, ijix. [ylddisou. 
Nat 10 Co 7 na'da est . — Juv 


T here is nothing which T more desiie than a 
safe and honourable Peace, 5 tho’ at the 


* The Earl of Ko', common, wlio died in 1684, 

aged about so. besides his ‘ Essav on dVanslated 
‘V • '■ ’ '1 1680, a Translation of 

y’".' .> ■ into English Blank Verse, 

u.' ■ I ■ ^s. ( ): 'lis ‘Essay,’ Dryden s.aid: 

‘The Muse's Empire is restored again 

‘In Charles his reign, and by Roscommon's pen.* 

* f)f Bullock see note on p. 60 Norris liad at 
onetime, by his acting of Picky in Fanjuliar’s 
‘Trip to the Jubilee,’ acquired the name of 
Jubilee Dicky. 

3 Sir George Etherege. It was his first play, 
The Comical Revenue, or Love hi a Tub, jiro- 
diiced in 1664, which introduced him to the society 
of Rochester, Buckingham, &c. 

Mas] ^ ^ . 

5 At this date the news would just have reached 
England of the death of the Emperor Joseph and 
accession of Ai'chduke Charles to the German 
crown. The Archduke’s claim to the crown of 
Spain had been supported as that of a younger 
brother of the House of Austria, in whose person 
the two crowns of Germany and Spain were not 
likely to be united. When, therefore, Charles 
tecaine head of the German empire, the war of 
the Spanish sutees.sion changed its aspect alto- 
gether, and the English looked for peace. That 


same time I am vei-y apprehensive of many ill 
Con.sequences that may attend it. I do not mean 
I in regal ci to our Politicks, but to our Manners. 
"W^at an Inundation of Ribbons and Brocades 
will break in upon us ? What Peals of Laughter 
and Impertinence shall we be expo.sed to t For 
the Prevention of these great Evils, I could 
heartily wish that there was an Act of Parliament 
for Prohibiting the Importation of French Fop- 
peries. 

The Female Inhabitants of our Island have 
alrcaily received very strong Impres.sions from 
this ludicrous Nation, tho’ by the Length of the 
War (as there Is no Evil which ha.s not some Good 
attending it) they are pretty well worn out and 
forgotten. I remember the time when some of 
our well bred Country-Women kept their Valet 
de Clutmbre, because, forsooth, a Man was much 
more handy about them than one of their own 
SeK. I rriyself have seen one of these Male 
Abigails mpping about the Room with a Looking- 
glass m his Hand, and combing his I.ady’s Hair 
a whole Morning together. Whether or no there 
was any 'Truth in the Story of a I^ady’s being got 
with Child by one of these her Handmaids 1 can- 
not tel!, but 1 think at present the whole Race of 
them is evtinct 111 our own Country. 

About the 'I'lnie that seveial of our Sex were 
taken into this kind of .Service, the Ladies like- 
wise brought up the Fashion of recen ing Visits in I 
their Beds,*^ It was then look’d upon as a piece 
of 111 Breeding, for a Woman to refuse to see a 
Man. because she V.' - r t ■‘•.•lirg. and a Porter 
would have been \ . .dn :.•■ a i ais Place, that 
could have made so awkward an Evcu.se, As 1 
love to .see every thing that is new, I once pre- 
vailed upon my Friend Wilc, HnNitvcown to 
carry me along with him to one of these 'Travelled 
L:idies, desiring him, at the .same tune, to present 
me as a Foreigner who could not speak Ihiglhli, 
tliat so 1 might not be obliged to bear a Pait in 
the Discourse. The l.aily, tho’ willing to appear 
imdrest, had put on her bc.st Looks, and painted 
her self for our Reception Hci Hair appeared in 
a very nice Disorder, as the Night-Gown which 
w'as tlirown upon her Shouldeis was ruffled with 
great Ciare. For mypait, 1 am so shocked with 
eveiv thing which looks immodest in the Fair 


of 1711 was, in fact, Marlborongli's last cam- 
paign ; peace negotiations were at the same time 
going on between Fiance and isngl.ind, and 
jireliminaries were signed in London in October 
of this year, 1711. Einglnnd was accused of be- 
traying the allied cause ; but the changed political 
conditions led to licr withdrawal from it, and her 
withdrawal compelled the as'.cut of the allies to 
the general peace made liv the Treaty of Utrecht, 
which, after tedious negotiations, was not signed 
until the nth of April, i7i'5, the continuous issue 
of the Spectator having ended, with Vol. VII., in 
December, 1712. 

* The custom was copied from the French 
Prbeienses, at a time when cotirir Ics ruellcs [to 
take the run of the bedsides) was a Parisian 
phrase for fa.shionable morning calls upon the 
ladies. The ruelle is the little path bctw'cen the 
bedside and the v/all. 
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Sex, that I could not forbear taking off my Eye 
from her when she moved in her Bed, and was in 
the greatest Confusion imaginable every time she 
stired a Leg or an Arm. As the Coquets, who 
introduced this Custom, grew old, they left it off 
by Degrees; well knowing that a Woman of 
Threescore may kick and tumble her Heart out, 
without making any Impressions. 

Setnpronia is at present the most profest Ad- 
mirer of the French N ation, but is so modest as 
to admit her Visitants no further than her Toilet. 
It is a very odd Siglit that beautiful Creature 
makes, when she is talk’ng Politicks with her 
Tresses flowing about her Shoulders, and examin- 
ing that Face in the Glass, which does such 
Execution upon all tlie Male Standers-by. Plow 
rettily does she divide her Discourse between 
er Woman and her Visitants ? What sprightly 
Transitions does she uiake from an Oiiera or a 
Serilinn, to an Ivory Comb or a Pincushion? 
How have I been pleased to see her interrupted 
in an Account of her 'IVavels, by a Message to her 
Footman; and holding her Tongue, in the midst 
of a Moral Reflexion, by applying the Tip of it to 
a Patch? 

There is nothing which exposes a Woman to 
jrreater dangers, than that Gaiety and Airiness of 
Temper, which are natural to most of the Sex, 
It should be therefore the Concern of every wi.se 
and virtuoius Woman, to keep this Sprightlincss 
trom degenerating into Levity. On the contrary, 
the wlioTe Discourse and Behaviour of the Fretich 
is to make the Sex more Fantastical, or (as they 
are pleased to term it,) vtort' awakened^ than is 
consistent cither with Virtue or Discretion. To 
speak Loud in Piibhck Assemblies, to let every 
one hcaj- you talk of Things that should only be 
mentioned in Private or in Whisper, are looked 
upon as Parts of a refined Ediu:ation. At the 
same time, a Blush is unfashionable, and Silence 
more ill-bred than any thing that can be spoken 
In .short, Discretion and Modesty, which in all 
other Ages and Countries have been regarded as 
the greatest Grimineiits of the Fair Sex, aie con- 
.sidered as the Ingredients of narrow Conversation, 
and Family Behaviour. 

Some Years ago I was at the 'Tragedy of Mac- 
keth, and unfoitiinately placed myself under a 
Woman of Quality that is since Dead ; who, as I 
found by the Noise she made, was newly returned 
from France. A little before the rising of the 
Curtain, she broke out into a loud Soliloquy, 
l-Fhen will the dear IV itches enter t and immedi- 
ately upon their first Appearance, asked a Lady 
that sat three Boxes from her, on her Right-hand, 
if those Witches were not charming Creatures. A 
little after, as Bettei-ton was in one of the finest 
Speeches of the Play, she shook her Fan at 
another Lady, w'ho sat as far on the Left hand, 
and told her with a Whisper, that might be heard 
all over the Pit, We must not expect to see Bal- 
loon to-night.^ Not long after, casing out to a 


^ Balloon was a game like tenms played with a 
foot-ball ; but the word may be applieil here to a 
person. It had not the sense which now first 
occurs to the mind of a modern reader. Air 
balloons are not older than 1783 


oung Baronet by his Name, who sat three Seat® 
efo’^e me, she asked him whether Macbeth's 
Wife was still alive ; and before he could give an 
Answer, fell a talking of the Ghost of uangtto* 
She had by this time formed a little Audience to 
herself, and fixed the Attention of all about her. 
But as I had a mind to hear the Play, I got out of 
the Sphere of lier Impertinence, and planted my- 
self in one of the reniotest Corners of the Pit, 

Tins pretty Childishness of Behaviour is one of 
the most refined Parts of Coquetry, and is not to 
lie attained in Perfection, by Ladies that do not 
Travel for their Improvement. A natural and un- 
constrained Behaviour has something in it so 
agreeable, that it is no Wonder to see People 
endeavouring after it. But at the same time, it is 
so very hard to hit, when it is not Born with us, 
that People often make themselves Ridiculous in 
attempting it. 

A very ingenious French Author’ tells us, that 
the Ladies of the Court of Frame, in his Time, 
thought It Ill'breedmg, and a kiijd of Female 
Pedantry, to pronounce an hard Word right ; for 
whioh Reason they took frequent occasion to use 
hard Woids, that they might shew a Politeness m 
murdering them. He further adds, that a Lady 
of some Quality at Court, having accidentally 
made use of an hard Word m a proper Place, and 
pronounced it right, the whole Assembly was out 
of Countenance for lier 

I must however be so just to own, that there are 
many lyadies who have 'Travelled several 'Thou- 
sand of Miles without being the worse for it, and 
have brought Home with them ail the Modesty, 
Discretion and good Sense tliat they w'ciit abroad 
with As on llie contrary, there are great Num- 
bers of Travillt'd Ladies, [whoj*’ liave lived all 
their Days w ithin the Smoke ui London. I have 
known a Woman that never was out of the Parish 
of St. James's, [betray] as many Foreign Fop- 
peries 111 hci Carnage, as she could have Gleaned 
up m half the Ciniiiines of Europe. C. 


No. 46.] Monday, April 23, 1711. \Addhon. 


Non bene jiinctaruin discot dm hcmina rerutn. 

Ovid. 


■'ll THEN I want Maleiials for this Paper, it is 
V V my Custom to go abroad in quest of Game ; 
and when 1 meet any piopcr Siibjeri, 1 lake the 
first Opportunity of setting down an Hint of it 
upon Paper. At the .same time 1 look into the 
Letters of my Correspondents, and if 1 find any 
thing suggested in tliem that may afford Matter 
of Speculation, I likewise enter a Minute of it in 
my Collection of Materials. By this r'caiis I 
f«-cq.‘Lrr'v < irrv about me a whole Sheetful of 
Mini-, that a ■ .-.r look like a Rhapsody of Non- 
sense to any Body but myself : 'There is nothing 
j in them but Obscurity and Confusion, Raving and 


’ De.scr* bmg perhaps one form of reaction against 
the verbal petLuiirv and JViebns of tht- J*rFtenses. 
[that] ^ [with] 
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Inconsistency. In short, they are my Specula- 
tions in the first Principles, that (like the World 
in its Chaos) arc void of all Light, Distinction, 
and Order. _ , . ■ . . 

About a Week since there happened to me a 
very odd Accident, by Reason of one of these my 
Papers of Minutes which I had accidentally drop- 
ped at Lloyd's'^ Coffee-house, where the Auction.s 
.are usually kept. Before I missed it, there were 
k Cluster of People who had found it, and were 
diverting themselves with it at one End .of the 
Coffee-house : It had raised so xnuch Laughter 
among them before I had observed wh.at they 
were about, that I had not the Courage to own it. 
The Boy of the Coffee-house, when they had 
done with it, carried it about in his Hand, asking 
every Body if they had dropped a written Paper ; 
but no Ilody challenging it, he was ordered by 
those merry Gentlemen who had before perused 
it, to get up into the Auction Pulpit, and read it 
to the whole Room, that if any <me would own it 
they might. The Boy accordingly ninunted the 
Pulpit, and with a very audibh Voice read as 
follows. 


MINUTES. 

Sir Rogrr de Coverly's Country Sent— Yes, for 
I hate long Speeches — Query, if ,x good Christian 
niaj' he a Conjurer — Childermtt>-day , Saltseller, 
House-Dog, Screech-owl, Cricket — Mr. 

Inkle of London, iti the good Ship called The 
Achilles Varico — ACgresciitcjite vtedendo — 
Ghosts— The Lady’s Library- Lion by 'I'radc a 
'J'aylor — Dromedary called Bucephalu<i — Eipiip- 
age tile Lad'i'’s summvm bonnvt — Charles I^tllie 
to be taken notice of* — Short Face a Relief to 


* Lloyd's Coffee House was first established in 
Lombard Street, at the corner of A'ochurch J.anc 
Pains were taken to get early Ship news at Lloyd’s, 
and the house was used by underwriters an<l 
insurers of Ship.s’ cargoes. It was found also to 
be a convenient place for sales A poem c.dled 
Tht Wealthy Shopkeeper, printed in 1700, says of 
him. 

Now to Lloyd’.s Coffee-house he never fails, 

To read the Letters, and attend the Sales. 

It v.-.’.s afterwards removed to Pope’s Head 
Alley, as ‘ trie New Lloyd’.s Coffee House ; ’ again 
removed in 1774 to a corner of the Old Roy.d 
Exchange ; and in the building of the new Ex- 
change was provided with the rooms now known 
as ‘ Lloyd’s R'^-'U':.’ an insfitution 

which forms iviit oi < ' T < '‘: i':i' u 1 d -y-l.- :: 

“ Charles I,illie, the perfumer in the Strand, at 
the corner of Beaufort Buildings — where the 
business of a perfumer is at this day earned on — 
appears in the i6th, i8th, and subsequent num- 
bers of the Spectator, together with Mrs. Baldwin 
of Warwick Lane, as a chief agent for the sale of 
the Paper. To the line which had run ‘ London : 
‘Printed for Satn. Buckley, at the Dolplun in 

* Little Britain: and Sold by A. ^ Baldwin in 

* Warwick’ Latte : where Advertisements are 
' taken in ; ’ there was then appended : ‘ as also by 

* Charles LUUe^ Pijrfumer, at the Corner of 


Envy — Redundancies in the throe Professions— 
YCxwy^J.atinus a Recruit— Jew devouring an Ham 

of liacon -- Westminster A bbey —Grand Cairo 

Procrastination— Fools— Blue Boars, Red 
Lions, Hogs in Arrnoiir— Enter a King and two 
h'idlers solus — Admission into the U^y Club- 
Beauty, how improveable — Families of true and 
fake Humour — The Parrot’.s School-Mistress — 
Face half Piet half British — no Man to be an 
Hero of 'Fragedy under Six foot— Club of Sighers 
— Letters from Flower-Pots, Elbow-Chairs, J'a- 
pestry-Figures, Lion, Thunder— The Bell rings to 
the Puppet-Show — Old-Woman with a Beard 
married to a smock-faced Boy -My next Coat 10 
he turned up with Blue— Fable of Tong.s and 
Gridiron— Flower Dyers— The Soldier’s Prayer 
—Thank ye for nothing, says the Gally^-Pot — 
Paetoluv in Stockings, with golden Clocks to 
them— Bamboos, Cudgels, Drumsticks— Slip of 
my Landlady’s eldest Daughter— The black Marc 
with a Star in her Forehead— The Barber’s Pole 
—Will. Honeycomb’s Coat-pocket— Be- 
haviour and my own in Parallel Circumstances — 
Poem in Patch-work — Ntdli gravis est perenssns 
Achilles — 7 'hc Female Conventicler — 'Fhe Ogle 
Master. 

The reading of this Paper made the whole 
Coffee-house very merry ; some of them concluded 
It was written by a M.adman, and otliers by some 
Body that had been taking Notes out of the 
Spectator. One who had the Appearance of a 
very substantial Citi/cn, told us, with .several 
Iiolxtick Winks and Nods, that he wished there 
was no more in the Paper than what was ex- 
pressed in it ; That for his part, he looked upon 
the Dromedary, the Gridiron, and the Barber’s 
Pole, to signify something more than what is usual- 
ly meant by those Words ; and that he thought 
the Coffee-man could not do better than to carry 
the Paper to one of the Secretaiies of State. He 
fill tiler added, that he did not like the N. a me of 
the outlandi''h Man wiili the golden Clock in his 
Mocknigs. A young {Oxford Scholar’], who 
chanecd to be with his Unde at the Coffee-house, 
discover'd to us who thi.s Pactolus was ; and by 
that means turiie<l the whole Sclieme of this 
worthy Citi/en into Ridicule. While they were 
making their several Conjei tores upon this inno- 
cent Paper, I reach'd out niy Ann to the Boy, 
as he was coming out of the I’ulpit, to give it 
me ; which he did accordingly. This drew the 
Eyes of the wdiole Conip.xny upon me ; hut after 
having cast a cm. soiy Glance over it, and shook 
my Head twice or thrice at the reading of it, 1 
twisted it into a kind of Match, and hti my Pipe 
with it. My profound Silence, tugetlier with the 
Steadiness of my Countenance, and the Gravity 
of my Behaviour during this whole Tr.insaction, 
.1 V lo'.-’ T H', !: •>■1 ;dl Sides of me; hut 
ad I n" being the Author, 

1 was very well satisfied, and apiJydng myself to 

'' Bcnufori’Buildhigs in the Strand’’ Nine other 
agents, of wlmm complete sets could be had, were 
occasionally set forth together with these two in an 
advertisement; but only these are in the colo- 
phon. 

Oxonian] 
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my Pipe, and the Post-man^ took no [further] 
Notice of any thing that passed about me. * 

My Reader will find, that I have already made 
u.se of above half the Contents of the foregoing 
Paper ; and will easily Suppose, that those Sub- 
jects which are yet untouched were such Provi- 
sions as I had made for his future Entertainment. 
Bui as 1 have been unluckily pi evented by Uu.s 
Accident, I shall only tjivc him the Letters which 
rcUte to the two last Hints. The first of them I 
should not have publisliccl, were I not informed 
that there is in.uiy a Husband who suffers very 
much in his private A flans by the indiscreet Zeal 
of such a Partner as is hereafter mentioned ; to 
whom I may apply the barbarous Inscription 
tnioted by the Bislvop of Salhbury in his Travels 
Dum iiimia pin est, facta cst iinpia. 

SIR, 

‘ I am one of those unhappy Men that are 
‘ plagued with a Gospel-Gossip, so common among 
‘ Dissenters (especially Friends). Lectures m the 
‘ Morning, Church-Meetings at Noon, and Pre- 
‘paratlon Sermons at Night, take up so much of 
‘ her 'rime, ’tis very rare she knows what we have 
‘for Dinner, unless when the Preacher is to be at 
‘it. With him come a Tribe, all Brothers and 
‘ Sisters it seems ; while others, really such, arc 
‘deemed no Relations. If at any time I have her 
‘ Company alone, she is a meer Sermon Po})gun, 

* repeating and discharging 'J'exts, Proofs, and 
‘Applications so perpetually, that however weary 
‘ I may go to bed, the Noise in my Head will not 
‘ let me .sleep til! towards Morning. 'I'he Misery 
‘of my Case, and great Numbers of such Suffer- 
‘ers, plead you* Pity and speedy Relief, other- 
‘wise must e.vpect, in a little time, to be lectured, 

? reached, and prayed into Wanl, unless the 
lappiiicss of being sooner talked to Death pre- 
‘ vent it. 

I am, Sr^c. K. C. 


* Gilbert Burnet, author of the ‘ History of the 
‘ Reformation, ’a ml ‘ History of his own lime,’ was 
Bishop of Salisbury from 1680 to his death in 
1715. Addison here quotes — ‘Some Letters con- 
‘ taining an Account of what secimd most rcinurk- 
‘ able in 'J’ravelling thiough .Switzerland, Italy, 

‘ some parts of (.Germany, , in the Years 1685 
‘and 1686. Wntten by G. Pmnict, D.D., to the 
‘ Honourable K. H.’ In the first letter, which is 
from Zurich, Dr. Burnet sjjcaks of many Inscrip- ’ 
tions at Lyons of the late and Ivirharous ages, 
as Bonnm Maf/oruim, and F.pitnphijm’ hunr. 
Of 23 Inscriptions in the Garden ol tlie l'’aihers 
of Mercy, he quotes one which ‘ must be towards 
‘ the barbarous age, as ajifie-ars by the false Latin 
‘ in Nimia.' He qnoles it because he has* ‘ made 
‘ a little reflection on It,’ which is, that its subject, 
Sutia Anthis, to whose memory her husband Ce- 
calius Calistis dedicueslhe insciiption which says 
‘quaedum Niinia pia fuit, facta est Impia’ (who 
while she w'as too pious, was made impious), must 
i have been publicly accused of Impiety, or her 
I husband would not have recorded it in such a 
manner ; that to the Pagans Christianity was 
Atheism and Impiety ; and that here, therefore, 
is a Pagan husband’s testimony to the better faith, 
that the Piety of his wite made her a Christian. 


The second Letter relating to the Ogling Master, 
runs thus. 

Mr . Spectator, 

Ham an Irish Gentleman, that have travelled 
‘inany Years for my Improvement ; during which 

* time 1 have accomplished myself in the whole 
‘Art of tV'i-iir- a- ii at present practised in all 
‘the poliit- m- Jlttrope. Being thus quali- 
‘fied, I intend, by the Advice of niy Friends, to 

* set up for an Ogling-Master. I teach the Church 
‘ Ogle in the Morning, and the Play-house Ogle 
‘ by Candle-light. I have also brouglit over with 
‘ me a new flying Ogle fit for the Ring ; which 1 
‘teach in the Dusk of the Evening, or in any 
‘ Hour of the Day by darkning one of my Win- 
‘dows. 1 have a Manuscript by me called The 
^‘Compleat Oglcr, which I shall be ready to show 
‘you upon any Occasion. In the mean time, I 
‘ beg you will publish the Substance of this Let- 
‘ ter in an Advertisement, and you will very mucli 
‘ oblige, 

Yours, is*c. 


A^<?. 47.] Tuesday, Aprit 24., 17 n, [Addison, 


Ride si sapis . — Mart. 


M r. Hobbs, \n his Discotu'se of Human Nature,* 
which, in my humble Opinion, is much the 
best of all his Works, after some very curious 
Ob'.ervation.s upon Laughter, concludes thus : 

‘ Tlic Passion of Laughter is nothing else but 
‘sudden Glory arising from some sudden Con- 
‘ ception of some Emincncy in ourselves by Com- 
‘ parisou with the Infirmity of others, or with our 
‘ own formerly ; For Men laugh at the Follies of 
‘ themselves past, when they come suddenly to 
' Remembrance, except they bring witli them any 
‘ present Dishonour. 

Aexording to thi.s Author, therefore, when we 
hear a Man laugh excessively, instead of saying 
he is very Merry, we ought to tell liiiii he is very 
Proud. And, indeed, if we look into the bottom 
of this Matter, we .shall meet with many Observ- 
ations to confirm us in his Opinion. Every one 
lauuhs at .some Body that is 111 an inferior State 
of Folly to Iiinisclf. It was formerly the Custom 
foi every great House in England to keep a tame 
Fool dressed in Petticoats, that the Heir of the 
Family might have an Opportunity of joking 
upon him, and diverting himself with his Absurd- 
ities. For the same Reason Idiots are still in 
Request in most of the Courts of Germany, where 
there is not a Prince of any great Magnificence, 
who has not two or three dre.ssed, distinguished, 
undisputed Fools in hvs Retinue, whom the rest 
of the Courtiers are always breaking their Jests 
upon. 

I’he Dutch, who are more famous for their In- 
dustry and Application, than for Wit and Hu- 
mour, hang up m several of their Streets what they 


* Chap. ix. § *3. Thomas Hobbes's * Human 
Nature' was published in 1650. He died in 107*3, 
aged 91, 
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call t3ie Sign of the Gaper, that is, the Head of 
an Idiot dressed in a Cap and Bells, and gaping 
in a most immoderate manner ; This is a standing 
Amsterdam. ' 

Thus every one diverts himself with some Per- 
son or other that is below him in Point of Under- 
standing, and triumphs in the Superiority of his 
Genius, whilst he has such Objects of Derision 
before his Eyes. Mr. ]'>cunis has very well 
evprc.ssed this in a Couple of humourous^ Lines, 
which are part of a Translation of a Satire in 
Monsieur Bollcau.*^ 

Tims one Fool lolls his Ton^m out at another. 

And shakes his empty Noddle at hL Brother. 

Mr. Hobbs's Reflection gives us the Reason why 
the insignificant People above-nientioacd are Stir- 
rers up of Laughter among Men of a gross Taste : 
Mut as the more understanding Part of Maukuid 
do not find their Risibility afifecicd by such ordin- 
ary Objects, it may be worth the while to examine 
into the several Provocatives of Laughter in Men 
of .superior Sense and Knowledge. 

In the first Place I must observe, that there is 
a Set of merry Drolls, whom th<i common People 
of all Countries admire, and .seem to love so well, 
that they could eat them, T-ling to 1 he old 
IVoverb: 1 mean those (.iiei .;!■> .un Wits 
whom every Nation calls by the Name of that 
Di.sh of Meat which it loves l>est. In Holland 
they are termed Pickled lierriniis : in France, 
Jean Pottages: in Italy, Ila^caronics ; and in 
Great Britain, Jack Pudding':. These meiry 
Wags, from whatsoever Food they receive their 
Titles, that they may make their AiKltenccs laugli, 
nlwajs app'Mi- in a Fool’s Coat, and commit such 
llliiiivicis aiivl Mistakes in every Step they take, 
and every Word they utter, as those who listen to 
them would be ashamed of. 

But this little Triumph of the Understanding, 
under the Disguise of Laughter, is no where nioie 
visible than in that Custom which prevails every 
where among us on the first D.ty of the ^iresent 
Month, when every Body takes it in his I lead to 
make as many Fools as he can. In proportion as 
there are more Follies discovered, so tlicic is inoie 
Laughter raised on this Day than on any other m 
the whole Year. A Neighbour of mine, who is a 
Haberdasher by Trade, and a very shallow con- 
ceited Fellow, makes his Boasts that for these ten 
Years -successively he has not made less than an 
hundred AprilHooXs. IMy Landlady h.ad .a falling 
out with him about a Fortnight ago, ior sending 
every one of her Children upon some Slet-neleis 
Frrand, as she terms it. Her eldest Son weni 
to byy an Half-penny worth of inkle at a Shoe- 
maker’s ; the elde.st Daughter was dispatch’d half 
a^Mile to see a Monster ; an<l, in short, tlie whole 
Family of innocent Children made April Fools. 
Nay, my Landlady herself did not escape liim. 
This empty Fellow has laughed upon these Con- 
ceiis ever since. 

This Art of Wit is well enough, when confined 


Boileau’s 4 th satire. John Dennis was at 
unstime a leading critic of the French scliool, to 
whom Pope aftei-wards attached lasting ridicule. 
He died in 1734, aged 77, 


to one Day in a Twelvemonth ; hvii there is an 
Ingenious I'nbe of Men sprung up of late Years, 
who are for making Ap^il Fools every Day in the 
Year. These Geutlcmen arc commonly distin- 
guished by the Name of Biters; a Race of Men 
tliat are perpetually employed in laughing at those 
Mistakes which aie of their own Piodnclion. 

'J’lnis w'e see, in proportion as one Man is more 
refined than another, he chooses his Fool out of 
a lower or higher Clas.s of Mankind : or, to speak 
in a iuorc Phllosojihical Language, That secret 
Elation and Pride of Hcatt, which is generally 
called Laughter, arises in him from his conijuring 
himself with an Object below Inin, whether it so 
happens that it he a Natural or an Ailificial Fool. 
It Ls imleed very possildc, that the Persons we 
laugh at inav in tlie mam of their Characters be 
much wiser Men than ourselves ; but if they would 
have us Luigh at them, they must fall short of u.s 
in those Respects which stir up this Passion. 

1 am afiaid T shall appear too Abstracted in my 
Speculations, if I shew that when a Man of Wit 
makes us laugh, it is by betraying some Oddne.ss 
or Infirmity in his own Character, or in the Re- 
prcsent.ition wliich he makes of others ; and that 
when wo laugh at a Brute or even fot] .an inani- 
mate thing. It is at some Action or Incident that 
bear*:; a remote Analogy to any Blunder or Ab- 
surdity in reasonable Crcatuics. 

But to come into common Idfe : I shall pass by 
the Considci.Ttion of those Stage Coxcombs that 
are able to shake a whole Audience, and take 
notice of a particular soit of Men who are such 
Provokers of Muth in (’onveisation, that it is 
impossible f(»r a dull or 'T ■ ■ ■ ‘ ■>■■■’ '-.t 

without them, I nu.an, 1 ■ «i ■‘.'■11 

that are always exposed to the Wit and Raillery 
of their Well-wisheis and Comp, anions ; that are 
pelted by Men, Women, and Clnldren, Friends 
and Foes, and, in a vvt.ifl, stand as J>utts in Con- 
versation, for every one to shoot at that pleases. 

I know several of these Butts, who are Men of 
Wit and Sense, though by some odd '’I'urn of Hu- 
mour, some unlucky Cast in their JCrson or Be- 
haviour, they have .ilw.ivs tlie Misfortune to make 
the Company metty. The 'I'nith of it is, a Man 
IS not (uiahfied foi a Butt, wlio h.is not a good 
deal of WiL and Viv.icity, even in the ridiculous 
side of his Cbaiactci. A -aui>ul Butt is only fit 
for the Couvei.sation •■( ■’ ■. iCople: Men of 

Wit require one that ’ ' Play, and be- 

stir himself in the .'il....... 1 ..... ... Ins llehaviour. 

A Butt with these ^ . ' ' . _ ; 'Vei|ueiilly 

gets the Laugli of he ■ , ■ . Ridicule 

upon him that attack-^ him Sir John. Falstajf 
was an lleio of thi^ Spi'c ics, and gives a good 
Description of him ^elf in Ins Capacity of a Butt, 
alter the following m.iiincr , Men of all Sorts 
(says that meiry KiugliL) take a pride to gird at 
me. "rhe Bra i’l of Man ts not aide to iniH’ut any 
iking that tends to Laughter more than I invent, 
or is invented on me. I am not only Wtlty in 
myself, but the Came that IVit is tn other Men.^ 


" Henry IV. Part II. Act I. § 2 . 
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No. 48,] W^rtes^ayp AjhHl as, 1711. \Siecle. 

— Per mnlias adit urn sibi seBj>e fi^trns 

ReppeHi- .—Ovid, 

M y Correspondents take it ill if I do not, fioni 
Time to Time let them know I havt. re- 
ceived tlteir Letters. I’he most effectual \Va.v 
will be to publish some of them that are upon im* 
portant Subjects ; which I shall introduce with a 
I-«tter of my own that I writ a Fortnight ago to a 
Fraternity who thought fit to make me an honor- 
ary Member, 

To the President and Fellows of the Ugly Club. 

May it please your Deformities, 

* T Have received the Notification of the Honour 
* X you have done me, in admitting me into your 
‘ Society. 1 acknowledge my Want of Merit, and 
* for that Reason shall endeavour at all Times to 
‘make up my own Failures, by introducing and 
‘recommending to the Club Persons of more un- 
‘ doubted Qualifications than I can pretend to. I 
‘.shall next Week come down in the Stage-Coach, 

‘ in order to tak« my Seat at the Board ; and shall 
‘bring with m^a Candidate of each Sex. The 
‘ Persons I shall present to you, arc an old Beau 
‘ and a modern rici. If they are not .so eminently 
‘gifted by Nature as our Assembly expects, give 
‘me Leave to say their acquired Ugliness is 
‘ greater than any that has ever appeared before 
‘ you. The Beau has varied his Dress every Day 
‘of his Life for these thirty Years last past, and 
‘ still added to the Deformity he was born with. 
‘The Piet has still greater Merit towards us ; and 
‘ has, ever since she came to Years of Discretion, 
‘deserted the handsome Party, and taken all pos- 
‘.sible Pains to acquire the Face in which I shall 
‘present her to your Consideration and Favour. 

/ am, 

‘I desire to know Gentlemen, 

‘ whether you admit Your most obliged 
‘ People of Quality. Humble Semmut, 

The Sl’FCTM'OK. 

Mr. Spectator, April 17. 

‘ .shew you there are among us of the vain 
‘ X weak Sex, some that have Honesty and 
‘ Fortitude enough to dare to be ugly, and willing 
‘ to be thought so ; I apply my self to you, to beg 
‘your Interest and Recommendation to rhe Ugly 
‘ Club. If my own Word will not be taken, (tho’ 
‘ in this Case a Woman’s may) 1 can bring ciedible 
‘ Witness of my Qualifications for their Company, 
‘whether they insist upoh Hair, Forehead, Eyes, 
‘ Cheeks, or Chin ; to which I must add, that I 
‘find it easier to lean to my left Side than my 
* right. 1 hope I .am in all respects agreeable : 
‘And for Huniour and Mirth, I’ll keep up to the 
* President himself. All the P'avour I’ll pretend 
‘to Ls, that as I am the first Woman has appeswed 
‘desirous of good Company and agreeable Con- 
* versation, I may take and keep the upper End 
‘of the Table. And indeed I think they want a 
‘Carver, v'hich I can be after .as ugly a AT. inner 
*as they can wish. I desire your 'J'huughts of my 
* Claim as soon as you can. Add to my Features 


the Length of ray Face, which is full half Yajrd : 
tho’ I never knew the Reason of it till you gave 
one for the Shortness of yours. If I knew a 
Name u^y enough to belong to the above-dc- 
scribed Face, I would feign one ; but, to my 
unspeakable Misfortune, my Name is the only 
disagreeable Pretiiiie.ss about me; so prithee 
make one for me that signifies all the Deformity 
in the World : You understand Latin, but be sure 
bring it in with my being in the Sincerity of my 
Heart, 

Your most frightful Admirer, 

and Servant, 

Hccatissa. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I Read your Discourse upon Affectation, and 
from the Remarks made in it examined my own 
Heart so strictly, that I thought I hud found out 
its most secret Avenues, with a Ke.solution to be 
aware of you for the future. But ala.s ! to my 
Sorrow I now understand, that 1 have several 
Follies which I do not know the Root of. I am 
an old Fellow, and extremely troubled with the 
Gout : but having always a strong Vanity to- 
wards being plea.sing in the Eyes of Women, I 
never have a Moment’s Ease, but I am mounted 
in high-heel’d Shoes with a glased Wax-leather 
Instep. Two Days after a severe Fit I was in- 
vited to a Friend’s House in the City, where I 
believed I should see Ladies ; and with my usual 
Complaisance crippled my self to wait upon 
them : A very sumptuous I'able, agreeable Com- 
pany, and kind Reception, were but so many 
' importun.au* Additions to the 'I'orment I was in. 

' A Gentleman of the Family ob.servcd my Con- 
'dition : and soon after the Queen’ .s Health, he, 

' in the Prssence of the whole Company, with his 
‘own Hand degraded me into an old Pair of his 
‘ own Shoe.s. This operation, before fine Ladies, 
‘to me (who am by Nature a Coxcomb) was suf- 
‘fercdwiih the same' Reluctance as they admit 
‘ the Help of Men in their greatest Extremity. 
‘The Return of Ease made me forgive the rough 
‘Obligation laid upon me, which at that lime re- 
‘lieved my Body from a Distemper, and will my 
‘Mind for ever from a Folly. For the Chanty 
'received I return my 'J’hank.s this Way. 

Your most humble Servant. 

SIR, Dpping, April 18, 

‘We have your Paner.s heie the Morning they 
‘come out, and we have been very well enter- 
‘ tamed with your la.st, upon the false Ornaments 
‘ of Persons who represent Heroes m a Tragedy. 

‘ What made your Speculation come very season- 
‘ ably amongst us Is, that we have now at this 
‘ Place a Company of Strolers, who are veVy far 
‘from offending in the impertinent Splendor of 
‘the Drama. They are so far from falling into 
‘these false Gallantries, that the Stage is here in 
‘its Original Situation of a Cart. Alexander the 
‘ Great was acted by a Fellow in a Paper Cravat. 
‘The next Day, the Earl of pssex^ seemed to 
‘ have no Distress hut his Poverty ; Ami my Lord 

‘ In The Unhappy Patj^urite, or the Earl of 
F.,s.sex, a Tragedy by John Banks, first acted in 
3683. 
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* * the same Morning wanted any 

'better means to shew himself a Fop, than by 
'wearing Stockings of difierpnt Colours. In a 
‘Word, tho’ they have had u toII Barn for many 
'Days together, our Itinerants arc still so wrctch- 
‘edly poor, that without yon c.an prevail to send 
‘us the Furniture you forbid at the Pl.Tv-house, 
‘the Heroes appear only like sturdy Beggars, 
‘and the Heroines Gipsies. We have had but 
‘one Part which wa.s performed and dressed with 
‘Propriety, and that was Judice Clodpate : 
‘This was so well done that it offended Mr. Jns- 
‘tice Overdot^ wlio, in the midst of our whole 
‘Audience, was (like Qmxotc in the I’uppet- 
‘Show) so highly provok’d, tiiat he told them, If 
‘ they would move Compassion, it .should be in 
‘ their own Persons, and not in the Characters of ' 
‘distressed Princes and l^itcntates: He told 
‘them, If they were so good nt finding the way 
‘to People’s Hearts, they should do it at the End 
‘of Bridges or ChiucliTorchcs, in their pioper 
‘Vocation of Beggars. This, the Justice says, 
‘they must expect, since they rould not he con- 
‘ tented to act Heathen Wariior.s, and such Fcl- 
‘lows as Aiexamivi , hut must presume to make a 
‘ Mockery of one of the Quorutr, 

R. Your Serbia ui. 


W(5». 49.3 Thursday, April xqw. [.V/cc/c. 


Homincin pngina uostux uipit. — Mart. 

I T is very natural for a Manwhois not turned for 
Mirthful Meetings of Men, or Assemblies of 
the fair Sex, to delight in that sort of Conversa- 
tion which we had in Coftec-houscs Here a 
Man, of my 'Temper, is m his h’-lcment ; for if he 
cannot talk, he can still be more .igrccablc to his 
Company, as well as pleased in himself, in being 
only an Hearer. It is a Secret known but to f< .v, 
yet of no small use in tlio Conductor Life, tlmt 
when you fall into a Man’s Camversation, the hi si 
thing you should consider is, whether ho has a 
greater IiKiinatiou to hcai you, or that you 
should liear him. 'Phe latter is the more general 
Desire, and 1 know veiy able Flattciers that 
never speak a Word in Praise of the Persons from 
whom they obtain daily Favours, but still prac- 
tise a skilful Attention to whatever is uttered by 
those with whom they converse. We are vei y 
Curious to observe the Behaviour of (.^reat Mt>n 
and their Clients ; but the same J’assions and In- 
terest.s move Men in low’cr Spheres ; and I (that 
have nothing else to do but make Observations) 
.see in every Parish, Street, Lane, and Alley of 
this Populous City, ii little Potentate that has his 

* Lord Foppington is in Colley Cibber's Care- j 
Uss Ihtshnnd, first acted in 1704. | 

• Justice Clodpate is in Shad well’s Epsotn 
W dls, first acted in 1676. 

3 Adam Overdo is the Justice of the Peace, 
who in Ren Jonsoiy^ Bartholorvew Fair goes 
disguised * for the good of the xvepiiblic in the 
Fair and the weeding out of ciionnity.’ 


Court, and his Flatterers who lay Snares for hi.s 
Affection and Favour, by the same Arts that are 
practised upon M cn in higher Stations. 

In the Place 1 most usually frequent. Men dif- 
fer rather in the Time of Day in which they make 
a Figure, than in any real Greatness above one 
another. I, who am at the Coffee-house at Six 
in a Morning, know that iny Friend Beaver the 
Haberdasher ha.s a Levy of more undissembled 
Friends and Admirers, tlian most of the Courtiers 
or Generals of Great- Brit niu. Every Man about 
liim has, perhaps, a News-Paper in his Hand ; 
but none can pretend to guess w'hat Step will be 
taken in any one Court of Europe, ’till Mr. 
Beaver has thrown down his Pipe, and declares 
what Measures the Allies must enter into upon 
this new Posture of Afi'airs. Our Coffee-house is 
near one of the Inns of Court, and Bearer has 
the y\iidieiice and Admiration of his Neighbours 
from .Six ’till within a Quarter of Eight, at which 
time he is inierruptcd by the Students of the 
House ; .some of whom are ready dress’d for 
IVestinhister, at Eight in a Morning, with Faces 
as busic as if tl icy were retained in evtiy Cause 
thoie; and others come in their Night (hiwns to 
saunter away their Time, as if they never de- 
signed to go thither. T do not know that I meet, 
in any of my Walks, Objects which move both 
my S)ilecn and Laughter so effectually, as these 
young Fellows at the Grecian, Squire's, Searle's,^ 
and all othei Cotfee-hoiises adjacent to the Law, 
who rise early for no other purpose hut to publish 
their Laymess One would think these young 
/ Irtnoso's take a gay C:q) and Slippers, with a 
Scarf and Party-coloured Gown, to be Ensigns of 
Dignity , for the vain i'hings apjiroach each other 
with an Air, which shews they regard one an- 
other for their Vestments 1 have observed, that 
the Superiority among these pioteeds ftom an 
Ojiinion of ( lallaiitry and Fashion: 'J’hc (Jentle- 
inan in the Sliavvherry Sasli, who ]>residcs so 
imich ovei the rest, has, it seeuns, suliscrihed to 
every Opera this last Wmici, and is stifiposccl 
lo receive Favour, from om of the Actresses. 

When the Day grows too biisie foi these 
Gentlemen to enjoy any longer the Pleasures of 
then Deshabile, with any manner of Conlideiice, 
tliey give place to Men who have Business or 
good Sense in their f aces, and come to ihc Coffee- 
house either to transact Affairs or enjoy Con- 
versation. 'i'he Persons to whose Beha\iourand 
Discourse I h.ive most regard, are such as arc be- 
tween these two sorts of Men : Such as have not 
Spirits ton Active lo be Iiappy and well pleased 
ill a private Condition, nor Comiilcxicuis too 
warm to make them neglect the Duties and Re- 
lations of Life Of these sort of Men consist the 

‘ The Grecian (sec note, p 4) was by the 
Temple; Sqnue's,\\'^' (hay's Inn; Serle's, by 
Lincoln's lun Squii c's, a roomy, red-brick house, 
adjoined the gate of (h-.iy’s Inn, in Fiilwood’s 
Rents, Holhoin, then leading to Gray’s Inn 
Walks, which lay ov>en to the country. Squire, 
the estahlisher of this coffee-house, died in 1717. 
Serie's wms near Will's, which stood at the corner 
of Serle Street and I\irtugal Street, Lincoln’.s 
Inn. 
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wprthier Part of Mankind ; of these are all good 
Fathers, generous Brothers, sincere Friends, and 
faithful Subjects. Their Entertainments are de- 
rived rather from Reason than Imagination : 
Which is the Cause that there is no Impatience 
or Instability in their Speech or Action. You .see 
in their Countenances they are at home, and in 
quiet Possession of the present Instant, as it 
passes, without desiring to quicken it by gratify- 
ing any Passion. pr..- any new Design. 

Tliese are the hi-, n f. ■.■ . •■> Society, and those 
little Communities which we express by the Word 
Nei^hbo urh ootfs. 

The Coffce-liouse is the Place of Rendezvous to 
all that live near it, who are thus turned to relish 
calm and ordinary Life. Eubulus presides over 
the middle Hours of the Day, when this As- 
sembly of Men meet together. He enjoys a 
great Fortune hands'imcly, without launching Into 
Expence ; and exerts many noble and useful 
Qualities, without appearing in any publick Em- 
ployment. His Wisdom and Knowledge are 
serviceable to all that think fit to make use of 
them; and he does the office of a Council, a 
Judge, ail Executor, and a Fiicnd to all his 
Acquaintance, not only without the Profits which 
attend such OfTu.es, but also without the Ocfci- 
ence and Homage which ai*e usually paid to 
them. The giving of Thanks is displeasing to 
him, The grcatc.st Gratitude you c;in shew him 
is to let him see yoi\ are the better Man for his 
Services; and that you are as icady to oblige j 
others, as he is to oblijjc you. ^ j 

In the private Exigencies of his Friends he 
lends, at legal Value, considerable Sums, which he 
might highly iiu rease by rolling in the Jhihlick 
Stocks. He docs not consider m whose Hands 
his Mony will impiove nio...t, but whcie it will do 
most Good. 

Eubuius has so great an Authority in his little 
Dmrn.d Aucliem i-*, th.it ivhen lie sliakes Ids Hi ad 
at any Piece of pulihck Nev/s, they .ill of them 
appear dejet Led , and on the contrary, goliome to 
their Dinners wiih a good Stomach and clieer/ul 
Aspect, when h/tb/dus seems to intiuiate tli.il 
Things go well. Nay, tlieir Yciicratiou towarvls 
him IS so great, that wlien they, ire m other Com- 
pany they sjicak and act .ifler him ; are Wise m 
ins Sentences, and aie no ‘Sooner sat down .it their 
own Tables, bat they hope or lear, rejoice or 
despond as they saw him tlo at the Coffee-house. 
In a wortl, every JMan is Eulndus as soon as his 
Back is turned. 

Having here given an Account of the several 
Reigns that succeed each othci from Day-break 
till Dinner-time, I .shall mention the Moiiarehs of 
the Afternoon on another Occasion, and shut njr 
tlie whole Series of them with the History of 
Torn the Tyrant ; who, as first Minister of the 
Coffee-house, takes the Goveiniueiit upon liim 
between the Hours of Eleven and Twelve at 
Night, and gives his Orders in the most Arbitrary 
manner to the Servants below him, as to the Dis- 
position of Liquors, Coal and Ciiideis. R. 


Na. sob] Fi‘iday^ April \AddisQn. 

Nunqnixin alhui NaUira, alind Sapieniia dixU> " 

^ Juv, 

W HEN the four Indian King.s were in 
this Country about a Twelvemonth ago,* 

I often mixed vvilli the Rabble, and followed them 
a whole Day together, being wonderfully struck 
with the Sight of every thing that is new or un- 
common. 1 have, since their Departure er"- 
jihiyed a Friend to make many i-"' d-Or 

L.indloid the Upholsterer, relating to their Man- 
ners and Conveisation, as also concerning the 
Remarks which they made in tins Country: For, 
next to the forming ,a iiglit Notion of such Stran- 
gers, 1 should be desirous of learning what Ideas 
they have conceived of us. 

'J'be Upholstcicr finding my Friend very in- 
quisitive about these bis Lodgers, brouglit him 
some time since a little IhiiuUe of Papers, which 
he assureil limi were written by King Sn Ca h'ean 
Qua RuAh 'f'oui, and, us he supi»oses, left behind 
by .some Mist. ike. 'J’licse P.tjicis are now trans- 
lated, and contain abundance of very odd ()b- 
sei vatu Ills, w'hich 1 tind this little Ftatermty of 
Kings made during their Slay in the Isle o'i Great 
Dritain. I shall iiiescut niy Reader with a short 
Specimen of them m this Paper, and may per- 
haps connminicatc more to him hereafter. In the 
Article of London arc the following Words, which 
without doubt are meant of the Clmrcli of St. 
Paul. 

‘ On the most rising Pai t of the Town there 
‘stands a Imgc House, big enough to contain tlic 
‘wliole Nation of which I am King. Our good 
‘lb other /i Tow 0 konui, King of Rivers, i.s 
‘ of opinion It was made by the Hands of that great 
‘God to whom it is conscciated. 'fhe Kings of i 
* Grana^ah and of the Six Nations believe that it 
‘was created with the Icarth, and produced on 
‘ the same Day with the Sun ami Moon. But for 
‘my own Ikirt, by the bc.st liifoimation that 1 


^ Swift writes lu Stella, in his Joninal, 28lh 
April, 1711 — ‘'J'he Si'hclA'lOR is wTitten by 
‘ Steele, with Addison's la Ip , 'tis often very prelljc 
‘ Ycslculay it was made of a noble hint I gave him 
‘lung ago for lus Tatlers, about an Indian, sup- 
‘posed to write his travels into England. 1 repent 
‘he ever had it. 1 lutcmied to have written a book 
‘ on that subject. I believe he has spent it all in 
‘one paper, and all the under hints theie are mine 
‘ too : but I ne\ er sec him or Addison. ’ The papci , 
It will be noticed, was not written by Steele. 

“ Tlie four kings 'fie Yee Neon Ho (ia Prorv, 
Sa Ga Yean Qua Rash 'i’ow, E TowO Korni, and 
Oh Nee Yeatli Ton Now Prow, were chiefs of the 
Iroquois Indians wdtq had been persuaded by ad- 
jacent British colonists to come and pay their 
respects to Queen Anne, and see for themselves 
the untruth of tJie assertion made among them by 
the Jesuits, that the English and all other nations 
were vassals to tlie Frcncli king. They wcic said 
also to liave been told that the Saviour was bom 
1 in France and crucified in England. 
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‘ could get of this Matter, I am apt to think that 

* this |Mrodigious Pile was fashioned into the Shape 
‘it now bears by several Tools and Insiniments 
‘ of which they have a wonderful Variety in this 
‘ Country. It was probably at first an huge mis- 
‘shapen Rock that grew upon the Top of the Hill, 

‘ which the Natives of the Country (after having 
‘ cut it into a kind of regular Figure) bored and 
‘hollowed with incredible Pains and Industry. 

‘ ’till they had wrought in it all those beautiful 

* Vaults and Caverns into which it is divided at 
‘this Day. As soon as this Rock was thus 
‘ curiously scooped to their 1 .iking, a prodigious 
‘Number of Hands must have been employed in 
‘chipping the Outside of it, which is now as 
‘ smooth as [the Surface of a Pebble; and is in 
‘several Places hewn out into Pillars that stand 

‘ like the Trunks of so many Trees bound about ' 
‘the Top with Garlands of I. eaves. Jt is pro- 
‘bable that when this great Work was begun, 
‘which must have been rnai.y Hundred Years 
‘ago, there was some Religion .imong this People; 
‘for they give it the Name of a I’eniple, and have 
‘a Tradition that it w’as designed for Men to pay 
‘their Devotions in. And indeed, there are 
‘several Reasons which make us think that the 
‘Natives of this Country had formerly among 
‘ them some .sort of Worship ; for they set apart 

* every seventh Day as sacred : But upon my 
‘ going into one of [these “J holy Houses on that 
‘ Day, I could not observe any Circumstance of 
‘ Devotion in their Behaviour : There was indeed 

* a Man in Black who was mounted above tlic 
‘rest, and seemed to utter something with a great 
‘deal of Vehemence ; but as for those underneath 
‘ him, instead of paying their Worship to the 
‘Deity of the Place, they were most of them how- 
‘ing and curtisying to one another, and a con- 

* siclcrable Number of them fast .islecp 

‘ The Queen of the Country appointed two Men 
‘ to attend us, that had enough of our L.ingunge 
‘ to make themselves understood in some few 
‘Particulars. But we soon perceived these tw'o 
‘were great Enemies to one another, and did not 
‘always agree in the same Story We could 
‘make a Shift to gather out of one of the-m, tli.it 
‘ this Island was very much infested W'ith a muii- 
‘ strous Kind of Aiiiinals, in the Shape of Men, 
‘called B ; and he often told us, tliat he 
‘hoped we should meet witli none of them m our 
‘Way. for that if we did, they would be apt to 
‘knock us down for being Kings. 

‘Our other Interpreter used to talk veiv miieli 
‘of a kind of Animal called a that w is as 

‘great a Monster as the and would treat 

‘ us as ill for being Foreigners, I’hese two Crea- 
‘ tures, it seems, are born wath a seci'et Antipathy 
‘to one another, and engage when they nwet as 
‘naturally as the Elephant and the Rhuioceios. 

‘ But as we saw none of either of these Species, 
‘we are apt to think that our Guides deceived us 
‘ with Misrepresentations and Fictions, and amused 
‘ US with an Account of such Monsters as are not 
‘ really in their Country. 

‘ These Particulars we made a shift to pick out 




‘from the Discourse of our Interpreters; which 

* we put together as well as we could, being able 
‘ to understand but here and there a W^rd of 
‘what they said, and afterwards making up the 
‘ Mc.aning of it among ourselves. The Men of 
‘the t ' I, lilt' V .lie very cunning and ingenious in 
‘handicraft Wen ks ; but withal so very idle, that 
‘w'c often saw' young lusty lavv-boiied Fellows 
‘carried up and down the .Stiects in little covered 
‘Roonx by a Couple of J^aitcrs, who are hned for 
‘ that Seivice. Their Dress is likewise very bar- 
‘ bilious, fur they almost stianglc themselves 
‘about the Neck, and bind tlieir Bodies with 
‘many Ligatures, th.it \vc are apt to think are the 
‘Occasion Oi '•iweial Disieinp^is among them 
‘which oin Country is entirely free fiom. Instead 
‘of those beautiful Fcalheis wntli which we adorn 
‘our Heads, they olten buy up a monstrous Bush 
‘of Hair, whii h covujs ilieir Heads, and falls 
‘down in a large I'leccc below the Middle of 
‘their Backs; with which they walk up and down 
‘ the Streets, and are as proud of it as if it was of 
‘their own growth 

‘ We were invited to one of their piililick Diver- 
‘sions, wheic vve' hojied to have seen the great 
‘Men of their Country nmning down a Stag or 
‘pitching a Bar, that we might have discovered 
‘w'howere tlie IJVisons of the gi ratest Abilities 
‘among them;'] but instead oi that, they con- 
‘veyed us into a huge Rumu lighted up with 
‘abundaiH'e of Candles, where this la/y People 
‘ sat .still above three Hours to see several Feats 
‘of liigemiity pnforiiied by others, who it seems 
‘ wore j>.u(l toi It. 

‘As fot the V/unu'ii nf the (,’ounlry, not being 
‘able to Uilk witli tln-m, vve could only make our 

• Kcniai ks u]>on them at a I >isUii('e. 'J liey let the 
‘ Hair of their He.ids giuw^ to a great Ltnigth ; 
‘hut as llic i\Ien make .1 gic-at Show with Heads 
‘of Han that .ue nut of then own, the Women, 

‘ who they say h.ive V' ly line Hoads nf Hair, tie 
‘it u}) IP a Knot, and cover it from being seen. 
‘'J'lie Woinon lot.l. iike \iigols, and would he 
‘ mori' In .iiiiilul 1)1 in t!i'- .Sun, w etc it ]n>t for little 
‘ hlai k Spi.Ls that aio .i])l to laoal. out 111 their 

‘J have i.l'si rv 1 I th.il tiiM-o littk ftU mishes \v ear 
‘off vitv soon, bulvvli' n iIilv dis.ippc.ir in one 
‘ I’.iit of the r.uc, lliey .ue vi ly apt to lireak out 
‘in .uiollier, Uisomiii li tl.at I have sixii a Sjjot 
‘u]K/1ii1k. i''oiehc.id i.i tin All'Tiioon, which was 
‘upon the ( lull in tlu Aloinuiv, 

TIic Antlioi then jiioie'sK to sliew' the Ab- 
surdity of BickIus and IVtlicvils, wath many 
other cniious ( tl'si r\ ation^., which 1 shrdl re.scivc 
for .niothci Dii.imoii 1 ( aiinot however conclude 
thus J’a}j'T vvillioul t.ikiug notice, 'J'h.it amidst 
tl'.esc Wild Beinail.s there now ami then appears 


^ [Men of the gicatcst I’eifecUons in their CountiyJ 

® There was, .iinong other f.mcies, a patch cut 
to the pattern of a co.ich and horses Suckling, in 
verses ‘uiion the Black S])ois worn by my Lady 
D. E.,’ had called them her 

Mourning ivccds /or Iloaf /s foriorn, 

Which, thotf^nyou must not love, you could not 
I scorn. ^ 
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somethinij very reasonable. I cannot lil.ewise ' 
forbear observmp:, That we are all guilty in some I 
Measure of the same narrow way of Thinking, 
which w'e meet with in this Abstract of the Indian 
Journal ; when we fancy the Customs, Dress, and 
Manners of other Countries are ridiculous and 
extravagant, if they do not resemble those of our 
own. C. 


Ai?. 51.] Saturday, April ■2’i, i^i\. \Stcsh. 

Torquet ah Obstcnis Jam nunc Sermouibus 

Aurem. — Hor 

Mr. Sl’KCTATOK, 

‘ TV /T Y Fortu;ic, Quality, and Person arc such as 

* IVX render me as Conspicuous as any Young 
‘Woman in 'J'owii It is in my Power to enjoy it 
‘in all its Vanities, hut I have, from a very carc- 
‘ful F-ducation, contracted a great Aversion to 
‘ the forw.ard Air and Fashion which is practised 
‘in all Puhlick l^acesand Assemblies. I attribute 
‘ this very much to the Stile and Manners of our 
‘Plays: I was last Night ut the Funeral, where 
‘a Confident Lover in the Play, speaking of his 

‘Mistrcs.s, cries out Oh that Harriot’ to 

*/old these A rms about the H 'aste of that 
‘ Beauteous and at last yielding 

* Fair I ^ Such an Image as this ought, by no 
‘ means, to he presented to a Chaste and Regular 
‘ Audience I expect your Opinion of this Sen- 
‘tence, and recommend to your Considetation, as 
‘a Si'KCi'.ATOK, the conduct of the Stage at pre- 
‘sent with Relation to Chastity and Modesty. 

1 am, SIR, 

I '’our Constant Reader 
and IV e I 1-10 i she r. 

'I’he Complaint of this Young Lady is so just, 
that the OlfeiKc is (great"’] enough to have dis- 
pleased Person-, who cannot pretend to that I 
Delicacy and Modesty, of which she is Mistress. 
Dut there is a gn at deal to be said in Pichalf of .an 
Author: If the Audience would but consider the 

' The Pl.iy is by Steele himself, the writer of 
this Essay. Steele’s IMays were as pure as liis Spec- 
tator Jcssays, absolutely iliscarcling the customary 
way of enforcing feeble dialogues by the spurious 
force of oaths, and aiiiiuig at a wholesome influ- 
ence upon hia audience. 'J'he passage here re- 
canted was a climax of passion in one of the 
lovers of two sistt.rs. Act 11., sc. 1, and was thus 
retrenched in subsequent editions : 

Campley. ‘ ( )h lh.it Harriot ! to embrace that 
‘ beauteous 

Ford Hardy. ‘Ay, Tom; but methinks your 
‘ Head runs too much on the Wedding Night only, 

‘ to make your Happiness lasting; mine is fixt on 
‘ the married .State ; I expect my Felicity from 
‘Lady Sliarlot, in her Friendship, her Constancy, 
‘her Piety, her household Cares, her maternal 
‘ Tenderness — You think not of any excellence of 
' your Mistress that is more than skin deep.’ 

’ (gross] 


Difficulty of keeping up a sprightly Dialogue for 
five Acts togethei. they would allow a Wfitcr, 
when he wants Wit, and can’t please any other- 
wise, to help It out with a little Smuttiness. I 
will answer for the Poets, that no one ever writ 
Bawdy for any other Reason but Dearth of In- 
vention. When the Author cannot strike out of 
himself any more of that which he has superior to 
those who make up the Bulk of his Audience, his 
natural Recourse is to that which he has in com- 
mon with them ; and a Description which gratifies 
a .sensual Appetite will please, when the Author 
has nothing [about him to delight’^] a refined 
Imagination. It is to .such a Poverty we must 
impute this and all other Sentences in Plays, 
which are of this Kind, and which are commonly 
termed Luscious Expre.ssions. 

'I'his Expedient, to supply the Deficiencies of 
Wit, has been used more or less, by most of the 
Authors who have succeeded on the Stage ; tho’ I 
know hut one who has professedly writ a Play 
upon the Basis of the Desire of Multiplying our 
Species, and that is the Polite Sir George Ether- 
ege ; if I understand what the Lady would be at, 
ill the Play called She 7 vould if She could. Other' 
Poets luive, here and there, given an Intimation 
that there is this Design, under all the Disguises 
and Affectations which a Lady may put on : but 
no Author, except this, has made sure Work of it, 
and put the Imaginations of the Audience upon 
this one Pctrposc, from the Beginning to the End 
of the Comedy. It has always fared accordingly ; 
for whether it he, tliat all who go to this Piece 
would if they could, or that the Innocents go to it, 
to guess only what She would if Is he could, the 
Play has alw ays been well received. 

It lifts an heavy empty Sentence, when there is 
added to it a lascivious Gesture of Body ; and 
when it is too low to be raised even by that, a 
flat Meaning is enlivened by making it a double 
one. Writers, who want Cent us, never fail of 
keeping this Secret in reserve, to create a Laugh, 
or raise a Clap I, who know nothing of Women 
hut fioin seeing Plays, can give great (iucsses at 
the whole Structure of the fan Sex, by being in- 
nocently placed in the Pit, and insulted by the 
Petticoats of their Dancers ; the Advantages of 
whose pretty Persons aic a great Help to a dull 
Play. ’V\nien a Poet flags in writing J.usciously, a 
pretty Girl c.'in move Lasciviously, and have the 
same ^ood Consequence for the Author. Dull 
Poets m this Case use their Audiences, as dull 
Parasites do their Patrons ; when they cannot 
lijiigcr divert [them ■’] with their Wit or Humour, 
they bait [thcir-^] Ears with something which is 
agreeable to [their Temper, though below 
[theirSJ Understanding. Apicins cannot resist 
being pleased, if you give him an Account of a 
delicious Meal , or Clodins, if you de.scribe a 
Wanton Beauty; Tho’ at the same time^ if you 
do not awake those Inclinations in them, no Men 
are better Judges of what is just and delicate in I 
Conversation. But as I have before observed, it 
is easier to talk to the Man, than to the Man 
of Sense. 

* [else to gratific] ® [him] ' 

3 [his] [his] S [his] 
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It Is remarkable, that the Writers of least 
Learning are best skilled in the Itiscious Way. 
The Poetesses of the Age have tlone Wonders m 
this kind ; and we arc obliged to the Lady who 
writ Ibrahim^'^ for introducing a preparatory 
Scene to the very Action, when the Emperor 
throws his Handkerchief as a Signal for his Mistress 
to follow him into the most retired Part of the 
Seraglio. It must be confessed his Turkish 
Majesty went off with a good Air, but, methonght, 
we made but a sad Figure who waited. vvithout. 
This ingenious Gentlewoman, in this piece of 
Bawdry, refined upon an Author of the same 
Sex,® who, in the Rover, makes a Country Squire 
.strip to his Holland Drawe»s. For JJlunt is 
disappointed, and the Emperor is understood to 
go on to the utmost. The Pleasantry of stripping 
almost ' Naked has been since practised (where 
indeed it should have begun] very successfully at 
Bartholomevj Fair. 

It IS not here to be omitted, that in one of the 
above-memioned Fcm.ile Compositions, the Rover 
is very frequently sent on the nime I-arand ; as I 
take it, above once every Act. 'J'his ts not wholly 
unnatural , for, they say, the Mcn-Authors draw 
themselves in their chief Characters, and the 
Women-Writers may beallow'cd the same Liberty. 
Thus, as the Male Wit gives his Hero a Igood] 
Fortune, the Female gives her Heroin a great 
Gallant, at the End of the I’lay. But, indeed, 
there is hardly a Play one can go to, but the 
Hero or fine Gentleman of it struts off upon the 
same account, and leaves us to consider what 
good Office he has put us to, or to employ our 
selves as wc please, To be plain, a Man who 
frequents Plays would have a very respectful 
Notion of himself, were he to recollect how often 
he has been used as a Pimp to ravishing 'J'yrants, 
or successful Rakes. When the Actors make 
their Exit on this good Llccasion, the Ladic.s are 
sure to have an examining Glance fioni the Pit, 
to see how they relish what passes . and a few 
lewd Fools are very ready to employ their 'r.ilents 
upon the irc or Freedom of their Looks. 

S.c'li .1' ili-“'C make sonie Ladies wholly 

absent themselves from the Play-House : and 
others never miss the first Day of a Pl.iy, lest u 
should piove too luscious to atlinit their going 
with any Coimtenaiioe to it on the second 

If Men of Wit, who think fit itr write for the 
Stage, instead of this pitiful way of giving De- 
light,- would turn their 'rhouglits upon laisiug it 
from good natural Impulses a-- are in the Audi- 
ence, bin are choaked up by Vice and Luxury, 
they would not only please, hut befriend us at 
the .same time. If a Man had a inind to he new 
in his way of Writing, might not he who is now 
represented as a fine ( Jentlcman, tho' he betrays 
the Honour and Bed of liis Neighbour and 
Friend, and lies with hall the Women in the Play, 
and is at last rewarded with liei of the best Cha- 
racter in it ; I say, upon giving the Comedy an- 


^ Mary Pix, whose Tragedy of Ibrahnn A'll., 
Emperor of the 'Turks, was fir.st acted in lOqh 
® Mrs. Aphra Behn, whose Koz/er, or the 
Batikhed Cavaliers, is a Cmncdy in two ParLs; 
first acted, Part I. in 1677, Part 11 , in 1681. 


other Cast, might not .such a one divert the Audi- 
ence quite as well, if at the Cata.strophe he were 
found out for a Traitor, and met with Contempt 
accordingly? The.’*e is seldom a Person devoted 
to above one Darling Vice at a time, so that there 
is room enough to catch at Men’s Hearts to their 
Good and Advantage, if the Poets will attempt it 
with the Honesty which becomes their Chara,c- 
ters. 

There is no Man who loves his Bottle or his 
Mistress, m a manner so very abandoned, as not 
to be capable of relishing an agreeable Cliaracter, 
that is no way a .Slave to either of tho.se Pursuits. 
A Man that is Temperate, Generous, Valiant, 
Chaste, Faithful and Honest, may, at the same 
time, have Wit, Humour, Mirth, Good-breeding, 
and Gallantry. While he exerts these latter 
Qualities, twenty Occasions might be invented to 
shew he is Ma.sterof the other noble Virtues. Such 
Characters would smite and reprove the Heart of 
a Man of Sense, when he is given up to his Plea- 
sures. He would see he has been mistaken all 
this while, and be convinced that a sound Consti- 
tution and an innocent Mind are the true Ingredi- 
ents for becoming and enjoying Life. All Men of 
true Taste would call a Man of Wit, who should 
tiiin his Ambition this way, a Friend and Bene- 
factor to his Country ; but I am at a loss what 
Name they would give him, who makes use of 
his Capm'ity for contrary Purposes, K. 


No. 52.] Monday, April 30, 1711. \Stirlc. 

Omues ut Tecum mcriiU pro Talihis aniios 
Exi^at, ct pulchra /aciat Te prole pareutezn. 

Virg. 


A n ingenious Coriespondent, like a sprightly 
Wife, will always have the hast Word. I 
did not think my last Letter to the deformed Fra- 
ternity would have occasKjncd any Answet, espe- 
cially since i had promised them .so sudden a 
Visit: But as they think they cannot shew too 
great a Venciation for my I'erson, they have al- 
reatly sent me iiji an Answer. As to the Proposal 
of a Marri.ig(‘ between my self and the matchle.ss 
lh\ati\:sit, 1 have but one Objection to it; which 
is, That all the Society will expect to be ac- 
ipuainleil with her ; and who can be sure of keep- 
ing a Woman’s Ileait long, where she may have 
so much Choice? I am the more alarmed at this, 
because the Laily seems particularly smitten with 
Men of their Make*. 

I believe I shall set my Heart upon her ; and 
think never the worse of my Mistre.ss for an Epii- 
gram a smart Fellow wiit, as he thought, against 
her . it does but the more recommend her to me. 
At the same tunc I cannot but discover that his 
Malice is stolen from Martial. 

'Facta places, A nditn places, si non videare 
Tota places, neutro, si videare, places. 

Whilst in the Dark on thy '^oft Hand I hung. 
Ami heard the tempii.ig Sneu in thy Tongue, 
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JVAa^ jR^ames, whai Darts, what Aui^uish 1 

enduf^^ / 

But when the Caudle enter'd I was curd. 

^Your Letter to us we have received, as a sig- 
‘ttal Mark of your Favour and brotherly Aflec- 
' tlon. _We shall be heartily glad to ‘^ee your short 
‘ Face in Oxford: And since the Wisdom of our 
‘ T.egi'^lature hp’^ ’ ‘r.' '^•u your Spccu- 

Matioii'!. and -'w \v-- ii.il I’ i litlcs in some 
‘sort by you recorded to all Fijstenty : we hold 
'ourselves in Gratitude bound to uccive with the 
'highest Respect, all such Persons as for their 
‘extraordinaiy Went you shall thinl: fit, froiri 
'Time to Tune, to recnnimend unto ihe Jioanl. 
‘As for the Pictish Damsel, we have an easy 
'Chair prepared at the upper haul of the Table ; 
‘which we doubt not hut she t\il] grace with a 
‘very hideous Aspect, and luiuh beil^'r become 
‘the Seat in the native and unaffei ted Unconieli- 
'ness of her Person, than with all the su-|)ct ficial 
‘Airs of llie Pencil, which {ns vou have very in- 
‘genioiisly observed) vanish w'ith a Ihcath, and 
'the most intmeent Adoier may fk-f.icc the Shrine 
‘with a Salutation, .and in the literal Sciivc of our 
‘Pfiets, snatch and imprint his b.aliny Kisses, and 
‘devour her iiiehirig l^ijis: In short, the only 
‘ F.aces of the Pint isfi Kind that will cnduie the 
‘Weather, must be of Dr Cen'htuct'e'.s Die : tho’ 
‘his, in truth, has cost Jum a World the I’amting ; 

* but then he boasts with Zaires, In rfrj uttati ;// 

' pingo : and oft jocosely tclis the Fair Ones, 
‘would they acquire (iolouis that would stand 
‘kissing, they mu'.t no longe: Paint, but iMink for 
‘ a Completion : A Maxim that m this our Age 
‘has been pursued willi m- ill .Success , and has 
‘been as. adiriiralile in its Etfetts, as the famous 
‘ Cosmetick mentfoned m the /'e';t-/uau, and in- 
‘ vented by the lenowncd IJippocraies 

‘of the Pestle and Mortal , making theP.'uty, 
‘after a due Course, rosy, hale and dry , and the 
‘ best and most apjiiovccl Receipt now extant for 
‘the Fever of llu. Sjnnts. P.ui to ictutn to our 
‘Female Candid itc, vho, 1 umlmstand, is rc- 
‘ turned to herself, and will no longci hang out 
‘false Colours , as she is the first of Ivr .Sex that 
‘has done us so gnait an Honour, she will cer- 
‘tainly, in a ver^ short Time, both in Fiosc and 
‘Verse, be a Lady of the most c<dcbrnted De- 
‘formitynow living; and meet with Admirers 
‘here as fi ■.gh*'' ’ a herself. But being a lung- 
‘ headed ( ii-ii ■ ' ■ T am apt to imagine she 

‘has some fuithcr Design than you have yet 
‘penetrated ; and iieiliaps has moie mind to tho 
‘Bpectatok than any of his Fraternity, as the 
‘ Person of all the Wmld she could like fora Par- 
‘ amour; And if so. really 1 cannot but apyilaud 
‘her Choice ; and should be glad, if it miglit lie 
‘in my Power, to effect an amicable A( comninda- 
‘tion betwixt two Faces of such different Ex- 
‘tremes, as the only possible Exjiedient to mend 
‘the Breed, and reciify the Physiognomy of the 
‘ Family on both Sides. And again, as she is a 
‘ Lady of very fluent Elocution, you need not fear 
‘that your first Child will be born dumb, which 
‘ otherwise you might have some Reason to be 
‘ apprehensive of. To be plain with you, I can 
‘ see nothing shocking in it ; for tho’ she has not 


‘a F'ace like a yehn^APPle, yet as a late Friend 
‘of mine, who at Sixty-nve ventured on a Lftss Of 
‘Fifteen, very frequently, in the remaining iSve 
‘Years of his Life, gave me to understand, Tltat, 
‘as old as he then seemed, when they were iBfSt 
‘married he and hi.s Spouse [could*] make but 
‘ Fourscoie ; so may Madam very justly 
' allege hereafter, That, as long-visaged as .she may 
‘r'lcii le thought, upon their Wedding-day Mr. 

‘ Spectator and she had but Half an Ell of Face 
‘.betwixt them : And this mj'' very worthjr Prede- 
‘cc.ssnr, Mr. Sergeant Chin, always maintained 
' to be no more than the true oval Proportion be- 
‘tv/een Man and Wife But as this may be a 
‘new thing to you, who have hitherto had no E.v- 
‘pcctations from Women, I shall allow 3'ou what 
‘ J’imc you think fit to consider on’t ; not without 
‘some Hope of seeing at last y^v.^r 'fhonght® here- 
‘upon subjoin’d to mine, .and ui. ■ h i.- ;in lloiionr 
' much desired by, 

Sir, 

Yo7ir assw'ed Friend, 

and most humble Servant, 
Hugh [Ciobling,®] Praises. 

7'hc followang Letter has not much in it, but as 
it IS written in my own Praise I cannot for my 
Heart suppress it, 

SIR, 

‘ You proposed, in your Spectator of last 
‘ 'Jlicsday, Mr Hvn''thc'''s for solving 

‘that veiy odd ■ "i . " u i.' I .Mighter. You 
‘have made the H ypothecis valuable by espousing 
‘ it your self, for bad it continued Mr. Hobbs's, no 
' Body would have minded it. Now here thi.s 
‘perplexed Case arises A certain Company 
‘ laughed verv heartily upon the Rending of that 
‘very Paper of yours : And the Truth on it is, he 
‘ must be a Man of mpre than ordinary Constancy 
‘ (hat could stand it out against so much Comedy, 
‘and not do as wo did. Now there are few Men 
‘ill the World so far lost to all good Sense, as to 
‘ look upon you to be a Man in a State of Folly 
‘ injcrtor to himself. Pray then how do you 
‘justify yout Hypothesis of I.,anghtcr? 

T’ - ■ 26 lh of J 'our most humble, 

/Fools. Q. R. 

SIR, 

‘ In answer to your Letter, I must desire you to 
‘recollect yourself; and you will find, that when 
‘ you did me the Honoui to lie so merry over my 
‘Paper, you ].au;^hecl at the Idiot, the German 
' Courtier, the (laper, the Merry-Andrew, the 
‘Haberdasher, the Biter, the Butt, and not at 
Your humble Servant, 

The Spectator. 


" [could both] [Gohlir.] 
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—-.--^Aliquando bonus dormitai Ilomcrus. 

Hor. 

M y Correspondents glow so numcrotis, dint T 
cannot avoid frequently inserting then 
Applications to me. 

Mr Spectator, 

' 1 am glad I can inform you, that yonr Endca- 
I I t "ri'^crn that Sex, which is the fairest Part 
i ‘ ip i';'.* \'-i'd (.‘■■ation, arc well leceivcd, .■ind 

‘lihe to prove not unsncTessfiil. The 'i'iiiimi»h 
‘ of Daphne over her Sister LeHiia lias been the 
‘Subject of Conversation at Sf'veral Tea-Tables 
‘where I have been present; and I h.ive observed 
‘the fair Circle not a little ph-ased 10 find you 
‘consideriniy: them as leasonaMe Creatures, and 
‘endeavouring to banish that Vfaltonn'ta>t C'us- 
‘ tom which had too much ptt '.ailed even in tins 
‘ Island, of treating Women a- if they luid no 
‘Souls. I must do them the Justice to swy, th.it 
‘there seems to be nothing wanting to the linish- 
j ‘ing of those lovely Pieces of Human Natme, 

1 ‘besides the intning and applying tlien Auihition 
! ‘ propel ly, arul the keeping thetn up to a Sense' 
1 ‘of what is their true Mciit^ Epuirlus, that I 
[ ‘plain licmesl Philosopher, as little as he had of 
I ‘ Callantry, appe.irs to have ui'derstuod thcin, as 
I ‘well as the polite St. Evreniout, .uvl tuis hit tins 
j ‘Paint very luckily,' When yotnig Vi'<ntirTi,^-Ay% 

‘ he, arrive id a tei tain ^ they hearthemsi liu v 
* called Misii esses, and are made to believe that 
' their only Husineis is to please the Pit n, they 
' jmr-rdiat' 'v hey in to dres's, and plaee all their 
in ‘he adorning of theie Pci iiont; ; it n 
‘therefore, continues he, dearth theivhde to en~ 

‘ deavour hr all means to mahe them sensilde 
‘ that the lionour paid to them is only upon m- 
‘ Lonnt of their t,>,d nisclves 'ufth I'lr- 

‘ tue, Modesty, ./ / ’ < • 

‘ ISovv to pursue tlie Matter yet further, and to 
‘render your Cares for the Iinprovemcnt of the 
‘Pair Ones more effectual, 1 v\ould piopose a 
‘new inetliod, lik'' tt--- ■ A;- ' t whuli an. 
‘said to convey .r \ I. s ' p.uhy . and 
‘that is, in order to embellish the Mistiess, yon 
‘should giv<‘ a new LTlucalion to the Lover, and 
‘teacli the Men not to be any longci dazzled by 
‘ false Charms and unre.al P>e.uUy, I cannot but 
‘think tliat if our Sex know always how to place 
‘their Esteem justly, the other would not lx; so 
‘ often wanting to themselves in deserving it. 

‘ B’or as the being enamoured with .t Woman of 
‘ Sense and Virtue is an Impiovcment to a M.an’s 
I Understanding and Morals, and the P.ismou is 
‘ ennobled by the Object which inspires it ; so cm 
‘the other side, the appearing amia.blc to a M.in 
’of a wise .and elegant Mind, carries in it self no 
‘ small Degree of Merit and Accomplishment. I 
‘conclude therefore, that one way to make the 

‘Epictetus hi? Morals, with Simplmhis his 
^ Comment,’ was^ translated by George Stanhope 
m 1694. The citation above is a free rendering 
of the sen.se of cap. 62 of the Morals. 


'Women yet more agreeable is, to make the Men 

* more viriuous. 

Iain, SIR, 

Yonr most humble Servant, 

R. B. 

SIR, April *6. 

‘Yours of Saturday hast I read, not without 
‘some Resentment : but I will suppose when you 
‘say you expect an Inundation of Riblxins and 
‘ Brocades, and to sec ni.any new Vanities which 
‘the Women will fall into upon a Peace with 
‘France, that you intend only the iintliinking 
‘ Part of our Sev ; z\nd wliat Methods can reduce 
‘ thetrr to Reason is hard to imagine. 

‘ But, Sir, there are otliers yet, that your In- 
‘structions niight he of great Use to, who, after 
‘ their he.st Krideavours, are somctitne.s at a los.s 
‘ to acquit themsi'lves to a (Tmsorious World : I 
‘.imfarfiom thinking you ran altogether disap- 
‘jirove of Convcr.sation boLv/ecn L.aclics and Gen- 

* llcmen, legulated by the Rules of Honour and 
‘Prudence: and have tiioright it an ( )bserv.'ition 
‘not ill made, that wheie tliat was wholly denied, 

‘ the Women lost the-r V/it, mid the Men their 
‘Good-manners. ’'J’is<-uie, liOiir those unprojier 
‘Jabeities you incntioiuxl, lluit a .sort of undis- 
‘ tinguishing I’eojilc sh.dl banisli from llieir ])raw- 
‘ing-lxooins tlic best-ltred Men in the World, and 
‘condemn those that do not. Your staling this 
‘ J*.)int might, 1 tliiiik, be of girod use, as well as 

‘ UUK h oliilgo, 

- .S 7 A’, 

Your Admirer, and 

i most Humble Sentanf, 

ANNA BELLA. 
Fo Aiis'-.uer to this, //// Anna Bella sends a De- 
script ion of those she tads the B/st bred Men 
in the lYortd. 

Mr .Sr-FCTATOK, 

‘1 am a Gentleman who for many Vears last 
‘ p.ut have been well known to be truly Splenatick, 
‘and liiatmy Spleen arises fiom liav ing contracted 
‘ so gieat a J)c!i( .K y, by reading ’ -■ \i::* ois. 
‘and keeping the mo.st refined ( 1 

‘cannot bear the le.asl Impvopiiety of i^.uigiiage, 

‘ or Uustn ily of Behaviour. Now, Sii, 1 h.ave 
‘evci hK>ki.d upon this as .1 wise Distemper ; hut 
‘ liy late Observations find that every lieavy 
‘Wiclch, uho b.is notliing to say, excuses his 
‘ 1 fulness hy ■ . . f the Spleen. Nay, 1 

‘saw, the ot‘ . I i , ' • I'ellous in a Tavern 

‘kilthcn set . • '1 fora Pint and Piiies, 

‘ r : ' . • 'v ' - Liquor to each other’s 
:■ ' noke in each other’s Face, 

‘1 t" ■ t'' !■ ‘ ■ the Spleen. 1 appeal to 

‘you, wliethcr these Dishonours aic to lie done 
‘ to the Distemper of the flieat and the Polite. 1 
‘ he.secch you, Sir, to lufonu these Eellovv.s that 
‘ they liavc not the .Spleen, because they cannot 
‘talk without the help of a Glass at their Mouths, 

‘ or convey their Meaning to each other without 
‘ the Intcriiosition of Clouds. If you will not do 
‘this with all Speed, 1 assuie jam, for iny part, I 
' will wholly quit the Disc.tse, and for the future 
‘be merry with the Vulgar. 

/ am, SIR, 

Yonr humble Servant, 
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S/Kf * divers to be aiding tmto us, if we could {uropQM 

‘ This is to let you understand, that I am a re- ‘the Means. We have taken their GoOd-wiU 
formed Starer. and conceived a Detestation for ‘into Consideration, and have Contrived a Method 


‘ that Practice from what you have writ uiion the 
‘Subject. But as you have been very severe 
‘ upon the Behaviour of us Men at Divine Service 
‘ I hope you will not be .>>0 apparently partial to 
‘ the Women, as to let them go wholly unobserved. 

‘ If they do everything that is possible to .attract 
‘ our Eyes, arc we more culpable than they for 
‘ looking at them ? I happened last Sunday to 
‘ be .shut into a Pew, which was full of young 

* Ladies in the Bloom of Youth and Beauty. When 
‘ the Service began, I had not Room to kneel at 
‘ the Confession, but as I stood kept my eyes from 
‘ wandring as well as I was able, till one of the 
‘ young Ladie.s, who is a Peeper, resolved to 
‘ bring down my Looks, and fix my Devotion on 
‘her self. You are to know, Sir, that a Peeper 
‘ works with her Hands, Eyes, and Fan : one of 
‘ which is continually in Motion, while -she thinks 
‘ she is not actually the Admiratum of some Ogler 
‘ or Starer in the Congregation. As I stood utterly 
‘ at a loss how to behave my self, surrounded as 
‘ I was, this Peeper so placed her self a.s to be 
‘ kneeling just before me. She displayed the most 
‘beautiful Bosom imagi .able, which heaved and 
‘ fell with some Fer\our, while a deucate well- 
‘ shaped Arm held a Fan over her F.icc. It was 
‘ not in Natuie to command ones Eyes from this 

* Object ; I could not avoid taking notice also of 
‘ her Fan, which liad on it various Figures, very 
‘ improper to behold on that Occasion. There 
‘ lay in the Body of the Piece m Feu ns, under a 
‘Purple Canopy furled with curious Wieatlis of 
‘ Drapery, half naked, attended with a 'I'rain of 
‘ Cupidi., who were busied in Fanning ber as she 
‘slept. P.chiiKl her was drawn a Srityr peeping 
‘over the silken Fence, and thicateiiing to break 
‘through it. 1 frequently oflcred to luiii iny 
‘ Sight another way, fiut was still detained by the 
‘Fascination (a the Peeper's Eyes, who had long 
‘practised a Skill in them, to recal the patting 
‘Glances of her Heholtleis. You see my Coni- 
‘ plaint, and hope you will take these mischievous 
‘People, tlie Peepers, iiiAi your ('ousidcratioii : 1 
‘ doubt not’ Init you will think a Peep« r .is much 
‘ more permeums than a Starer, as an Ambuscade 
‘ IS more to be t eared than an open Assault. 

/ am, SIR, 

Your iuoit Obedient Sei-nant, 

This Peeper us'iug both luiu and Fyes to be com 

sidered ns a Piet, and ptoieed aitordingly. 

King Latinus to the Spectator, G^eting. 

‘ Tho’ some, may think w'c tle.scend from our I 
‘Impeiial Dignity, in holding Corie'-pomlcnce 
‘ with a private [Litterato J yt t as we have gieat 
‘ Respect to all good Inlciitioiis for our Service, 

‘ we do not esteem it beneath us to return you 
‘our Royal '1 hanks for what you puldLshed in 
‘ our Behalf, while under Confmement in the In- 
‘ chanted Castle of the Sanoy, and lor your Men- 
‘ tiou of a Subsidy for a Pi luce in Misfoitune. 
‘'J'his your timely Zeal has inclined the Hearisof 

^ \LHter<iti\ 


‘ which will be easy to those who shall give tlw 
‘ Aid, and not unacceptable to us who receive it 
'A Consort of Musick shall be prepared at 
‘ daskcrs-Hall for Wednesday the Second of May, 
‘and we will honour the said Entertainment with 
‘ our own Presence, where each Person shall be 
‘asses.sed but at two Shillings and six Pence. 

‘ Wliat we expect from you is, that you publi.sh 
‘ the.se our Royal Intentions, with Injunction that 
‘they be read at all Tea-'I'ables within the Cities 
‘of Loudon and Westminster; and so we bid you 
‘heartily Farewell. 

Latinus, King of the Volscians. 

Given at our Court in Vinegar-Yard, Story ike 
Third Jrom the Earth. April 28, 1711. R. 


No. 54.] Wednesday, htay 2, 1711. \Stecle, 

Strenua nos e.vercet inertia, — Hor. 

''l^HE following I.etter being the first that I 
X have received from the learned University 
of Cambridge, 1 could not but do my self the 
Honour of publi.shing it It gives an Account of 
a new Sect of Philosophers w hich has arose in 
that famous Residence of Learning ; and is, per- 
hap.s, the only Sect this Age is likely to produce. 

Mr. Si'RCTA'iOK’, Cambridge, YiprilnS, 

‘ Believing you to be an univci.sal Encourager 
of liberal Arts and Sciences, and glad of any In- 
formation from the learned World, I thought an 
Account ol a Sect of Philosophers very frequent 
among us, but not taken Notice of, a.s far an I 
cat! remember, by any Writers cither .ancient or 
modern, would not be unacceptable to you. I'lie 
Plnloeophcrb of this Sect are in the I.anguage of 
our University called Loiongers. 1 am of 
Opinion, that, as in many oth«- things, so like- 
wise in this, the Ancients have been defective ; 
xnz. in mentioning no Philosophers of this Sort. 
Some indeed will affirm that they are a kind of 
Peiipateiicks, because w'c see them continually 
walking about. But J would have these (Jeutle- 
iiicn consider, that ilio’ the aucieiit Peripaletick.s 
walked much , yet they wrote much fiLo ; (^wit- 
ness, to the Sorrow of tins Sect, Arisiotte and 
others) : Whereas it is notorious that most of our 
Professors never lay out a Farthing either in 
Pen, Ink, or Paper. Others are for deriving 
them from Diogenes, becau.se .several ot the 
leading Men of the .Sect have a great deal of the 
cynical Humour in them, and delight much in 
Sun-shine. Pm then 'leam. was con- 

tent to have 1 ■- ■ .» 'i.i:.* II.: 'ii.ifu'.i in a nanow 
Tub; whilst our Philo.sopheis arc so far from 
being of his Opinion, that ii’.s Death to them to 
be confined within the lamit.s of a good hand- 
.some convenient Chamber but for half an Hour. 
Others ibeie are, who froin the Clearness of 
their Heads deduce the Pedigice of Lotvngers 
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TrtJtn thftt great Man (1 think it was either 
‘or Spcraftfs^} who after all his Study and Lcarn- 

* tng professed, That all he then knew was, that 
‘ he knew jiothing. You easily see this is but a 

* shallow Argument, and may be soon confuted. 

* I have with great Pains and Industry made 

* my Obser\-ations from time to time upon these 
‘ Sages ; and having now all Materials ready, am 

* compiling a 'J'rcatiso, wherein I shall set forth 

* the Rise and Progress of this fainous Sect, to- 
'getherwith their ^axims, Austerities, Manner 

* of living, &c. Having prevailed with d Friend 
‘ who designs shoitly to publish a new Edition of 
‘ Diogenes Laertius^ to add this Treatise of mine 
‘ by way of Supplement ; I shall now, to let the 
‘World see what may be expeaed from me ^first 
‘ begging Mr. Si'ECTATOk’s laave that the Worla 

* may see it) briefly touch upon some of my chief 
‘ Oljservations, and then siibs< ribe my self your 
‘ humble Servant. In the first Place I shall give 
‘ you two or three of their Maxims : The funda- 
‘ mental one, upon which their whole System is 

* built, is this, viz. That Time lieing an implacable 
‘ Enemy to and Destroyer of all things, ought to 
‘ be paid in his own Coin, anil be destroyed and 
‘ murdered without Mercy by all the Ways that 
‘can be invented. Another favourite Saying of 
‘ theirs Is, That Business was designed only for 
‘ Knaves, and Study for Blockheads. A third 
‘seems to be a ludicrous one, but has a gieat 
‘ Effect upon their Lives ; and is this. That the 
‘Devil is at Home. Now for their Manner of 
‘ Living : And here I have a large Field to cx- 

* patiatc in ; but I shall reserve Particulars for my 
‘intended Discourse, and now only mention one 
‘ or two of their principal Exercises, The elder 
‘ Proficients employ themselves in inspecting 
' mores hominum tnitltommy in getting aciiuamted 
‘with all the Signs and Windows 111 the 'I'own. 
‘ Some are arrived at so great Knowledge, that 

* they can tell everv time any Butcher kills a Calf, 

* every time any old Woman’s Cat is in the .Straw; 
‘and a thousand otherMatters as important One 

* ancient Philosopher contemplates tw'o or three 
‘ Hours every Day over a Sun-Dial . and is true 
‘ to the Dial, 

tJie Dial to the Sun, 

Although it be not shone upon^^ 

^Our younger Students are content to carry their 
^ Speculations as yet no farther than Bowlim;- 
‘ greens, Billiard-Tables, and such like Places. 


* Socrates in his Apology, or Defence before his 
Judges, as reported by Plato, The oraile having 
said that there was none wiser than he, he h.id 
.sought to confute the oracle, and found the wise 
man of the world foolish through belief in his own 
wisdom. ‘ Wlien I left him I reasoned thus with 
‘ myself, I am wiser than this man, for neither of 
‘u3 appears to know anything great and good; but 
‘he fancies he knows something, although he 
^ know.s nothing, whereas I, as I do not know 
anything, do not fancy that I do.’ 

® True as Dial to the Sun, 

Although it be not shined upon. 

Kudibras. Part III. c. 2. 


I This may serve for a Sketch of my Design : in 
‘ which I hope I shall have your Encouragement. 

I am, 

SIR, 

Yonrs.^ 

I must be .so just as to observe I have formerly 
seen of this Sect at our other University ; tho’ not 
distinguished by the Appellation which the learned 
Historian, my Correspondent, reports they bear 
at Cambridge. They were ever looked upon as 
a People that impaired themselves more by their 
strict Application to the Rules of their Order, 
than any other Students whatever. Others sel- 
dom hurt themselves any further than to gain 
weak Eyes and .sometimes Head-Aches ; but 
these Philosophers are seized all over with gen- 
eral Inability, Indolence, and Wearines.s, and a 
ceitain J mpAtience of the Place they are in, with 
an Heaviness in removing to another. 

I’hv. Loivugers are satisfied with bf'ing merely 
Part of the Number of Mankind, without distin- 
guishing themselves from amongst them. They 
may be said rather to suffer their 'l ime to pass, 
than to spend it, without Regard to the past, or 
Prospect of the future. All they know of Life is 
only the present Instant, and do not taste even 
that. When one of this Order happens to he a 
Man of Fortune, the Expence of his 'Lime is 
transferr'd to his Coach and Horses, and his Life 
IS to be measured by their Motion, not his own En- 
joyments or Sufferings. The chief Entertainment 
one of these Philosophers can possibly propose to 
himself, is to get a Relish of Dress : This, me- 
thinks, might divensific the Person he is weary of 
(hi.s own dear self) to himself. 1 have, known 
these two Anniscinents make one of these Philo- 
[ sophers make a tolerable Figure in the World ; 
with a variety of Dresses in piibliek Assemblies 
in Town, and quick Motion of his Hoiscs out of 
It, now to Bain, now to Tnuhridge, then to Nav- 
market, and then to London, he has m Process I 
of Time brought it to pass, that his Coach and his 
Horses have been mentioned in all those Places. 
When tlie Lowttgers leave an Academick Life, 
and instead of this more elegant way of appearing 
in the polite World, retire to ifie .Seats of their 
Ancestors, they usually join a Pack of Dogs, and 
I employ then l')ays in del'ending their I’oultry 
from Foxes : I do not know any other Method 
that any of this Order ha^. ever taken to in.ake a 
Noise in the World ; but 1 shall enquire into such 
about this 'J'own as have arrived at the Dignity 
uf being Lowngers by the Force of natural Parts, 
without having ever seen an University ; and 
send my Correspondent, for the Embellishment 
of his Hook, the Names and History of those who 
pass their T.ives without any Incidents at all ; 
and how they shift Coffee-houses and Chocolate- 
houses from Hour to Hour, to get over the insup- 
I)ortablc Labour of doing nothing. R. 


^ This Letter may l5c by Laurence Etisden. 
See Note to No 78. 
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Intus, ft in jecore legro 

Nascuntur Domini . — Pers. 

TV yr OST of the Tiiides, Professions, and Ways 
lyX^ of Living among Mankind, take their 
Original cither from the Love of Pleasure or the 
Fear of Want, 'i'he former, when it hecomes too 
violent, degeneiales into Luxury, and the lattci 
into Avarice. iVs tlicse two Principles of Action 
draw different Ways, Fcrsius has given us a very 
humourous Account of a young Fellow who was 
rouzed out of his lied, m order to lie seat upon a 
long Voyage, by A varies, and afterwards over- 
persuaded and kept at Home by Luxury. I 
shall set down at Jcngtli tlie Pleadings of these 
two imaginary Persons, as they are in the 
Original with Mr, Dryden's 'I'ranslation of them. 

Mane, pi^sr,stertis surge, inquii Avaritia : eja 
Surge. Nsgas, Instat, surge inquit. Non gueo. 
Surife. 

Etguid again ? Rogitas f Saperdasadveke Fonto, 
Castoreum, stuppas, liebennm, thus, lubrica Coa. 
Tolls recens prttnus piper i sitiente catnelo 

Verie aliguid ; jura. Sed Jupiter A udiei. Eheu / 
Baro, regustatum di^Uo terebrare salinum 
Contentus perages, si vivere cum Jove iendis. 
Jam pueris peilem succinctus et cenophorum 
apias ; 

Oepus ad Navim. Nil obstai quin trabe vasta 
NLgeeum rapias, nisi solers Luxuria ante 
Seductum inoneat ; quo deinde, insane ruis ? 
Quo ? 

Quid tibi vis ? Calido sub pectore vtascula bilis 
Jntumuit, quam non extinxerit uma cicutce ? 
Tun' mare transiliasl Tibi torta cannabefulto 
Coma sit in transtro f V eientanumgue mbellum 
Exhalet vapieUx liesutn pice sessilts obba i 

Quid Petisf Ut nummi, guos hic quincunce 
moaesio 

Nutrieras, pergant avidos sudare deunces f 
Indulge genio : carpainu.s dulcla ; nostrum est 
Quod vivis ; etuis, et manes, et fabula Jies, 

Vive mentor lethi: fugit hora. Hoc guod loguor, 
indb est. 

En quid agisi Duplici in diversum scinderis 
hamo. 

Hunccine, an kune sequeris f 

Whether alone, or in thy Harlot’s Lap, 

When thou wouldst take a la/y Morning’s Nap ; 
Up, up, says A V ARICE , tlum snor’st agam, 
Stretchest thy Liinb.s, and yaw n'.st, but all m \ain. 
The rugged Tyrant no Denial takes ; 

At his Coiuinand th’ unwilling Sluggard wakes. 
What must I do he cries ; What? says las Lord: 
Why rise, make ready, and go 'treight Aboard : 
With Fish, from Euxine Seas, thy V«.-,..i.l li eight ; 
Flax, Castor, Coan Wines, the precious Weight 
Of Pepper and Sabenn Incense, take ’I 

With thy own Hands, from the tir'd Camel’s Back, >• 
And with Post-haste thy running Markets make.) 
Be sure to turn the Penny ; Lye and Swear, 

’I'ls wholsome Sin : But Jove, thou say’st, will 
hear. 

Swear, Fool, or Starve ; for the Dilemma's even : 
A Tradesman thou 1 and hope to go to HehV’n f 
Resolv’d for Sea, the Slaves thy Baggage pack. 
Each .saddled with his Bui den on hi.s Back. 
Nothing retards thy Voyage, now ; but He, 

That soft voluptuous Prince, call’d LUXUR K; 
And lie may ask this civil Question ; Friend, 

What dost thou make a Shipboard? To what 
End ? 

Alt thou of Betklem's noble College free ? 

Staik, staring mad, that thou wouldst tempt the 
Sea?_ 

Cubb’d in a Cabbin, on a Mattress laid. 

On a brown George, with lousy Swobbers fed ; 
Dead Wme, that stink.s of the Borachio, sup 

From a foul Jack, oi greasy Maple Cup ! 

Say, would.st thou bear all tliis, to raise the Store, 
From Six i’th’ Hundiod to Six Hundred more? 
Indulge, and to thy Genius freely give : 

For, not to live at Ease, is not to live ; 

Death stalks behind thee, and each flying Hour 
Does some loose Remnant of thy Life devour. 

Live, while thou liv’st ; for Death will make us 
all, 

A Name, a Nothing hut an Old Wife’s Tale. 

Speak, wilt thou Avarice or Pleasure choose 

To be thy i.ord ? Take one, and one lefuse. 

When a Government flourishes in Conquests, 
.and is seciuc from foreign Attacks, it naturally 
falls into all the Pleasures of Luxury ; and as 
these Pleasures are very expensive, they put 
those w'ho arc addicted to them upon raising fresh 
Supplies of Mony, by all the Methods of lia.- 
paciousness and Coiniption : so that Avarice and 
Luxury veiy often become one complicated Prin- 
ciple of Action, in those whose Hearts are wholly 
set upon Ease, Magnificence, and Pleasure, 
'i'he most Elegant and Correct of all the Latin 
Histoiians observes, that m his time, when the 
most formidable Slates of the World were sub- 
dued by tlie Romans, the Rei)ubhck sunk into 
those two Vices of a quite different Nature, 
Luxury and Avarice : And accordingly describes 
Cat Hint 'AS one who coveted the Wealth of other 
Men, at tfie same time lliat he squander’d away 
his own. This Observ.ilion 011 the Common- 
wealih, when it was m its height of Power and 
Riches, holds good of all Goveiniuents flnat are 
settled in a State of Ease and Pro.>>perity. At 
such times Men naturally endeavour to outshine 
one another in Poinj) and Splendor, and having no 
Fears to alauii them from abroad, indulge them- 
.selves in the Isnjoymcnt of all the Pleasures thej'- 
can get into their J’osscssion : which uaturally 
produces Avarice, and an immoderate Pursuit 
after Wealth and Kiche.s. 

As 1 was humoiuing my self in the Speculation 
of these two great Principles of Action, J could 
not forbear throwing my Thoughts in^o a little 
kind of Allegory 01 Fable, with which I shall here 
present my Reader. | 

'i'here were two very powerful Tyrants engaged 
m a perpetual War against each other : The 
Name of the first was Luxury, and of the second 

Alieni appetens, sui profusos. Sallust, 
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Avarice. The Aim of each of them was no less 
than Universal Monarchy over the Hearts of 
Mankind. Luxjiry bad many Generals under 
him, who did him great Service, as Pleasure^ 
Mirth, Pmnp and Fashion. Avarice was like- 
wise very strong in his Officers, being faithfully 
served by Hunger, Industry, Care and Watch- 
fulness: He had likewise a Privy-Counsellor 
who was always at his Elbow, and whispering 
something or other in his Ear • The Name of this 
Privy-Counsellor was Awr/j)/ Avarice con- 
ducted himself by the Counsrls of Poverty, his 
Antagonist was entirely guided by the Dictates 
and Advice of Plenty, wlio was his first Counsel- j 
lor and Minister of State, that conceited all his 
Measures for him, and never departed out of his 
Sight. While these two gre.-c Rivals were thus 
contending for Empire, their ( ' irni nests were very 
various. Luxury got J'-i-v-. -ftn of one Heart, 
and Avarice of another. I'hc Father of a Family 
would often range himself under the iJanners of 
Avarice, and the Son under those of Luxury. 
The Wife and Husband wi- tld often declare 
them.selves on the two (hfTcr< m Parties ; nay, the 
same Person would very often side wiili one in 
his Youth, and revolt to the other in las old Ago. 
Indeed the Wise Men of the W trld stood Neuter; 
hut alas ! their Numbers were not considci.iblc 
At lengtlj, when these two Poteut.ites had weai ied 
themselves with waging War upon one another, 
they agreed upon an Interview, .it which neither 
of their Counsellors wete to be present. Tt is saul 
that Luxury began the Parley, and aftei lia\nig 
lepresented the endless State of War in wliuh 
they were engaged, told his Enemy, with a Frauh- 
ne.ss of Heart which is natural to Inm, that he be- 
lieved they two should^ be very good Fnends, 
were it not for the Instigations of Poverty, that 
pernicious Counsellor, who made an ill use of his 
Ear, and filled him with gr^''‘n'’'ocs 
sions and Prejudices. To l > » .it> •••: .1 
that he looked upon ('‘lo 'I , • ; 

his Antagonist) to be a much moic destructive 
Counsellor than Poverty, for tliat he was per- 
petually .suggesting Pleasures, hamslang .-ill ihc 
neces.sary Cautions against Want, and eoiisc 
qucntly iiMdcrmining those Principles on nhidi 
tin (lo\ (■' nincMit of Avarite was fuimded. At 
last, in order to an Accominoilation, they .igrced 
upon tills Preliminary ; 'That cacli of them should 
immediately dismiss his Pnvy-( ’ouiischor. Win ti 
things wcie thus far adjasted tow -mis a !'< ace, 
all other ditfcrences were soon lu coiiimodated, 
insomuch that for tlie future they resolved to live 
as good Friends and Contedeiates, and to sliaie 
hetween them whatever Cuntiuests were made on 
either side. For this Reason, Ave now'’ find 
Luxury and Avarice taking Possession of the 
same Heart, and dividing the same 1‘crsoii be- 
tween them. To winch I shall only add, that 
s>mce_ the discarding of the Counsellors above- 
mentioned, Avarice stpiplics Lu.xury in the room 
of Plenty, as Luxury piouipts Avai'ue in the 
place of Poverty. C. 


Friday, May ^Addison. 

Felices errore suo Lucan. 

T he Americafu believe that all Creatures 
have Souls, not only Men and Women, but 
P>rutes, Vc^efc'ibles, nay even the most inanimate 
things, as Stocks and Stones. They believe the 
.same of all the Works of Art, as of Knives, Boats, 
Looking-glasses ; And that as any of these 
things perish, their .Souls go into another World, 
which IS inhabited by the Ghosts of Men and 
Women For this Reason they always place by 
thcCorjiseof their dead Friend a Bow and Arrows, 
that he may make use of tlie Souls of tliem in the 
other World, as he did of their woodcai Bodies in 
this. How ahsuid soever such an Opinion as this 
may appear, our F 7 iro/>eau Philosophers have 
maint.'-niied scvei.al Notions altogether as impro- 
bable Some of Piato\ followers in particular, 
when they talk of the World of Ide.is, entertain 
us with Sub.stanccs and Beings no less extrava- 
g.ant and chinienral Many Aristotelians have 
likewise spoken as unintelligibly of their substan- 
tial Forms. I shall only instance AlberU(S Magy 
7 in<;, v.'ho in bis J )isscilation upon the Loadstone 
ohseiving that I'hre will destroy its inagnctick 
Vcrtucs, tells us that he look particular Notice of 
one as It lay glowing amidst an Heap of burning 
Coals, and that lie pctccivcd a certain blue Va- 
pour tf) arise from it, which lie believed might be 
tlie substantial Fonrt, that is, in our IVest-hidian 
I’lnase, the Soul of the Loadstone.^ 

There is a Tradition among the Americans, 
that one of their Countiymen descended in a 
Vision to the gicat Repository of Souls, or, as we 
call it here, to the other World : and that upon 
his Return he gave his Friends a distinct Account 
of every thing he saAV among those Regions of the 
Dead. A Friend of mine, whom I h.avc formerly 
mentioned, prevailed upon one of the Interpreters 
of llie Indian Kings,® to imiuirc of tliem, if pos- 
sible, what Tradition they have among them of 
this Matter: Which, as well as he could learn by 
those many Questions w hudi he asked tliem at 
sevei.d tunes, was in Substance as folloAvs. 

'riic Visionary, whose Name w-is Marraton, ' 
after havmg tr.ivelled for a long Sjiace under an 
lioUuw Mountain, arrived at length on the Con- 
fines of this World of Spirits ; but could not enter 
it by reason of a thick Foiest made up of Bushes, 
Biambles and pointed Thorns, so perplexed and 
interwoven with one another, that it was impossi- 
ble to find a I^assage tluough it. Whilst he was 
looking abuut foi some Track or Path-way that 
miglit be Avorn in any Part of it, he saw an huge 

^ Albertus Magnus, a learned Dominican who 
resignod, for lo\m of study, his bishopric of Ratis- 
bon, _died at Cologne in 1280. In alchemy a dis- 
tinction was made between stone and .spirit, as 
between body and soul, substance and accident. 
The evaporable parts were called, in alchemy, 
spirit ana soul and accident. 

“ See No. 50. 
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Lion couched under the Side of it, who kept his Some of them were tossing the Figure of a Coit; 
Eye upon him in the same Posture as when he others were pitching the Shadow of a Bar ; others 
watches for his Prey. The Indian immediately were breaking the Apparition of [a*] Horse ; and 
started back, whilst the Lion rose with a Spring, Multitudes employing themselves upon ingenious 
and leaped towards him. Being wholly destitute Handicrafts with the Souls oi departed l/tensils; 
of all other Weapons, he stooped down to take up for that is the Name which in the Indian Lan- 
an huge Stone m his Hand; but to his infinite guage they give their Tools when they are burnt 
Surprize grasped nothing, and found the supwsed or broken. As he travelled through this delight* 
Stone to be only the Apparition of one. If he ful .Scene, he was very often tempted to pluck the 
wa.s di.sappointed on this Side, he was as much Flowers that rose every w here about him in the 
pleased on the other, when he found the Lion, greatest Variety and Profusion, having never seen 
which had seized on his left Shoulder, had no several of them in his owm Country: But he 
Power to hurt him, and was only the Ghost of quickly found that though they were Objects of 
that ravenous Creature which it appeared to be. his Sight, they were not liable to his Touch. He 
He no stioner got rid of his impotent Enemy, but at length came to the Side of a great River, and 
he marched up to the Wood, and after having being a good Fisherman himself stood upon the 
surveyed it for some Time, endeavoured to press Banks of it some time to look upon an Angler 
into one Part of it that was a little thinner than that had taken a great many Shapes of Fishes, 
the re.st ; when again, to his great Surprize, he which lay flouncing up and down by him. 
found the Bushes made no Resistance, but that I should have told my Reader, that this Indian 
he walked througli Briars and Brambles with the had been formeily married to one of the greatest 
same Ease as through the open Air ; and, in short, Beauties of his Country, by whom he had several 
that the whole Wood was nothing else but a Wood Children. 'J'iiis Couple were so famous for their 
of Shades. He immediately concluded, that this Love and Constancy to one another, that the 
huge Thicket of Thorns and Brakes was designed Indians to this Day, when they give a married 
as a kind of Fence or quick-set Hedge to the Man Joy of his Wife, wish that they may live to- 
Ghosts it inclosed; and that probably their soft gethcr like and Yanitihla. Marraton 

Substances rniglit be torn by these subtle Points had not stood long by the Fisherman when he 
and Prickles, which were too weak to make any saw the Shadow of his beloved Varatilda, who 
Impressions in Flesh and Blood. With this had for some time fixed her Eye upon him, be- 
Thought he resolved to travel through this in- fore he discovered her. Her Arms were stretched 
tricate Wood ; when by Degrees he felt a Gale of out towards him, Floods of I'ears ran down her 
Perfumes, breathing upon him, that grew stronger Eyes; her Looks, her Hands, her Voice called 
and sweeter in Proportion as he advanced, tie him over to her ; and at the same time seemed to 
had not proceeded much further when he observed tell him that the River was impassable. Who 
the Thoms and Briars to end, and give place to can dcsnibe tlie Passion made up of Joy, Sorrow, 
a thousand beantiful giecn Trees covered with J^ove, Desire, Astonishment, that rose in the 
Blossoms of the finest Scents and Colours, that Indian upon the Sight of his dear Yaratilda f 
formed a Wilderness of Sweets, and were a kind He could express it by nothing but his Tears, 
of Lining to those ragged Scenes which he h:id which ran like a River down his C'heeks as he 
before passed through As he was coming out of looked upon her. He had not stood in this Pos- 
this delightful Part of the Wood, and eulcring ture long, before !ic plunged into the Stream that 
upon the Plains it inclosed, he saw several Horse- lay befoie him , and finding it to be nothing but 
men rushing by him, and a little while after heard the Phantom of a River, walked on the Bottom of 
the Cry of a Pai-.k of Dogs. He had not listned it till he arose on the other Side. At his Approach 
long before he saw the Apparition of a milk-white Yaratilda flew into his Arms, whilst Marraton 
Steed, with a young Man on the Back of it, ad- wisheil himself disencumbered of that Body which 
vandng upon full Stretch after the Souls of about kept het from his Embraces. After many Ques- 
an hundred Beagles that were hunting down the lions .and Endearments on both Sides, she con- 
Ghost of an Hare, which ran away before them ducted him to a Bower which she had dressed 
with an unspe.ikable Svviltness. As the Man on with her own Hands with all the Ornaments that 
the milk-white Steed came by him, he looked could be met with in those blooming Regions, 
upon him very attentively, and found him to be She had matle it gay beyond Imagination, and 
the young Prince Nirhnragnn, who died about was every day adding something new to it. As 
Half a Year before, and, by rea.son of his great Marraton stood a.stonished at the unspeakab e 
Vertues, was at that time lamented over all the Beauty of her Habitation, and ravished with the 
Western Parts of A vierica. Fragrancy that came from every Part of it, ) 

Hc had no sooner got out of the Wood, but he tildayo\^ him that she was preparing this Bower 
wa.s entertained with such a Landskip of flowry for his Reception, as well knowing that his Piety 
Plains, green Meadows, running Streams, sunny to his God, and his faithful Dealing towafus Men, 
Hills, and shady Vales, as were not to be frepre- would certainly bring him to that h:^py fMace 
sented '] by his own Expressions, nor, as he said, whenever his Life should be at an End. She 
by the Conceptions of others. This happy Re- then brought two of her Children to him, who 
gion was peopled vvdih iiimnnerablc Swanns of died some Years before, and resided with her in 
Spirits, who applied tlicmselves to K.verciscs and the same delightful Bower, advising him to breed 
Dneisions arct’rding as their Fancies led them, up those others which were still with him in such 


f described] 
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a Manner, that they might hereafter all of them 
meet together in this happy Place. 

The Tradition tells us further, that he had 
afterwards a Sight of those dismal Habitations 
which are the Portion of ill Men after Death ; and 
mentions several Molten Seas of Gold, in which 
were plunged the Souls of barbarous Europeans, 
[whoM put to the Sword so many Thousands of 
poor Indiafis for the sake of that precious Metal : 
liut having already touched upon the chief Points 
of this Tradition, and exceeded the Measure of 
my Paper, I shall not give any further Account of 
it. C. 


No. 57.3 Saturday^ May 5, 1711 \Addison. 

Quern prastare potest mulie) j^aleata pudoreni. 
Qua fugit d Sexu ? J uv. 

W HEN the Wife of He* tor, in Homers 
Iliads, discourses with her Husband about 
the Battel in which he was going to engage, the 
Hero, desiring her to leave that Matter to his 
Care, bids her go to her Maids and mind her 
Spinning : * by which the Poet intimates, that 
Men and Women cught to busy themselves m 
their proper Spheres, and on such Matters only 
as are suitable to their respective Sex. 

I am at this time acquainted with a young 
Gentleman, who has passed a great Part of his 
Life in the Nursery, and, uiion Occasion, can 
make a Caudle or a Sack- Posset better than any 
Man in England. He is likewise a wonderful 
Critick in Carnbrick and Muslins, and will talk 
I an Hour together upon a Sweet-meat. He cmei- 
tains his Mother every Night with Observations 
that he rnakes both in I’own and Court : As what ! 
Lady .shews the nicest Fancy m her Drc.ss ; what j 
Man of Quality wears the fairest Whig ; who has 
the finest Linnen, who the prettiest SniuT-box, 
with many other the like curious Rennarks iliat 
may be made in good Company. 

On the other hand I have very frequently the 
Opportunity of seeing a Rural Andronuuhe, I 
who came up to 'J'owii last Winter, and is one o! 
the greatest Fox-hunters in the Country. She 
talks of Hounds and Horses, and makes nothing ; 
of leaping over a Six-bar Gate If a Man tells 
her a waggish Story, she gives him a Push with j 
her Hand in jest, and calls him an impudent Dog , 
and jf her Servant neglects his Husiness, threatens 
to kick him out of the House. I have heard her, 
in her Wrath, call a Substantial Trades man a 
Lou.sy Cur ; and remember one Day, when she 
could not think of the Name of a Person, she de- 
scribed him in a large Company of Men and 
Ladies, by the Fellow with the Broad Shoulders. 

* [that] 

“ Hector’s parting fiom Andromache, at the 
. close of Book Vl. 

No more — but hasten to thy tasks at home. 
There guide the spindle, and direct the loom ; 
M e glory summons to the martial set nc. 

The field of combat is the sphere /or men. 


If those Speeches and Actions, which in their 
own Nature are indifferent, appear ridiculous 
when they proceed from a wrong Sex, the Faults 
and Imperfections of one Sex transplanted into 
another, appear black and monstrous. As for 
the Men, I shall not in this Paper any further 
concern my self about them ; but as I would fain 
contribute to make Woman-kind, which is the 
most beautiful Part of the Creation, entirely 
amiable, and wear out all those little Spots and 
Blemishes that are apt to rise among the Charms 
which Natuie has poured out upon them, I shall 
dedicate this Papier to their Service. I'he Spot 
which I would here endeavour to clear them of, 
is that Party-Rage which of late Years is ver> 
much crept into their Conversation. Thi.s is, in 
its Nature, a Male Vice, and made up of many 
angry and cruel Passions that are altogether re- 
pugnant to tlie Softness, the Modesty, and those 
other endearing Qualities which arc natural to 
the Fair Sex, Women were formed to temper 
Mankind^ and sooth them into Tenderness and 
Compassion, not to set an Edge upon their Minds, I 
and blow up in them those Passions which are too ' 
apt to rise of their own Accord. When 1 have [ 
seen a pretty Mouth uttering Calumnies and In- J 
vectives, what would not 1 have given to have 
stopt it ? How have 1 been troubled to see some 
of the finest Features in the World grow pale, and 
tremble with I’arty-Rage ? Camilla is one of 
the greatest Beauties in the B 7 ‘itish Nation, and 
yet values her self more upon being the Virago 
of one Party, than upon being the Toast of both. 

'1 lie Dear Creature, about a Week ago, eu- 
countred the fierce and beautiful Penthcsilca 
across a Tea-'l'able ; but in the Height of her 
Auger, as her Hand chanced to shake with the 
Earnestness of the Dispute, she scalded her Fin- 
gers, and spilt a Dish of Tea upon her Petticoat. 
Had not this Accident broke off the Debate, no 
Body knows where it would have ended. 

There is one Consideration which I would earn- 
estly recommend to all my Female Readers, and 
which, 1 hope, will Iiave some weight with them. , 
In short, it is this, that there is nothing so bad for 
the Face as Party-Zeal. It gives an ill-natured 
fast to the Eye, and a disagreeable Sourness to 
the Look , besides, tliLit it makes the Lines too 
strong, and flushes them woise than Brandy. I 
have seen a Woman’s Face break out in Heats, 
as she has been talking against a great Lord, 
whom she had never seen in her Life ; and indeed 
never knew a Party- Woman that kept her Beauty 
for a Twelvemonth. I would therefore advise all 
my Female Readers, as they value their Com- 
plexions, to let alone all Disputes of this Nature : 
though, at the same time, I would give free 
Liberty to all superannuated motherly Partjyans 
to be as violent as they please, since there will be 
no Danger either of their spoiling their Faces, or 
of their gaining Converts. 

^ For my own part, I think a Man makes an 
odious and despicable Figure, that is violent in a 
Party; but a Woman is too sincere to mitigate 
the Fury of her Principles with 'i'emper and Dis- 
cretion, and to act with that Caution and Re- 

^ Not a new paragraph in the first issue. 
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Bcrvedness which are rec^uisite in our Sex. When 
this unhatural Zeal gets into then^ throws them 
into ten thousand Heats and Extravagancies ; 
their generous [Souls ^3 set no Bounds to their 
Love or to their Hatred ; and whether a Wliig or 
Tory, a Lap-Dog or a Gallant, an Opera or a 
Puppet-Show, be the Object of it, the Passion, 
while it reimns, engrosses the whole Woman. ^ 

I remember when Dr. Ontes^ was in all 

his Glory, I accompanied my Friend Will. 
[Honevcomb^] in a Visit .to a Lady of his Ac- 
quaintance : We were no sooner sat down, but 
tipon casting my Isycs about tlie Room, I found 
in almost every Corner of it a Print tliat repre- 
sented the Doctor m all Magnitude.s and Diincn- 
sion.s. A little after, as the Lady was discouising 
my Friend, and held hci Snuff-hox in her Hand, 
who should I see in the Lid of it but the Doctor. 
It was not long after this, Avhen she had Occasion 
for her Handkerchief, which upon the first open- 
ing discovered among the Plaits of it the Figure 
of the Doctor. Upon this my Friend Will., who 
loves Raillery, told her, That if he was in Mr. 
Trueloxje's Place (for that was the Name for her 
Husband) she should be made as uneasy by a 
Handkerchief as ever Othello was. J am afraid, 
said .she, ATn [Honeycomb,''] Tory; tell 

me truly f are you a F fiend to the Doctor or 
notf Will., instead of making her a Reply, 
smiled in her Face ^for indeed she was very pietty) 
and told her that ime of her Patches was droj)pmg 
off. She immediately adjusted it, and looking a 
little seriousl)^, Well, says she, DU be hnt>fd if 
you and your silmi Friend there arc not nsaimi 
the Doctor in your Hearts, I suspected as much 
his saying ftathing. Upon tni.s she took her 
Fan into- her Hand, and upon the opening of it 
again displayed to u.s the Figure of the Doctor, 
vnio was placed with great Gravity among the 
Sticks of it. In n word, I found that the Doctor 
had taken Possession of her Thoughts, her Dis- 
course, and most of her Furniture ; but finding 
my self pressed too clo.se by her Question, I 
winked upon my Friend to take his I.eave, which 
he did accordingly. C. 

JVb. 58.] Monday, May 7, 1711. \Addkm, 

U t ptetura poesis erit Hor. 

'VT OTHING is so much admired, and so little 
understood, as Wit. No Author that I 
know of has written professedly upon it ; and as 
for those who make any Mention of it, they only 
treat on the Subject as it has accidentally fallen 
in their Way, and that too in little short Re- 
flection.*--, or in general declamatory Flourishes, 
without entering into the Bottom of the Alatter, 

I hope therefore I .shall perform an acceptable 
Work to my Countrymen, if I treat at large upon 
this Subject ; which I shall endeavour to do in a 
Alunner suitable to it, that 1 may not incur the 
Censure which a famous Critick bestows upon 
one who had written a Treatise upon the Sublime 
in a low groveling Stile. I intend to lay aside a 
whole Week for thi.s Undertaking, that the 
Scheme of iny Thoughts may not be broken and 
interrupted ; and I dare promise my self, if my 
Readers will give me a Week’s Attention, that 
this great City will be very much changed for the 
better by next Saturday Night. I sliall en- 
deavour to make what I say intelligible to ordin- 
ary Capacities ; but if my Readers meet with any 
Pajier that in some Parts of it may be a little out 
of their Reach, I would not have them dis- 
couraged, for they may assure themselves the 
next shall be much clearer. 

As the great and only End of these my Specu- 
lation.s is to banish Vice and Ignorance out of the 
'i’crritorics of Great- Britain, I shall endeavour 
as much as po.ssible to establish among us a Taste 
of polite Writing. It is with this View that I 
have endeavoured to set my Readers right in 
several P'^n's rdn ring to Operas and Tragedies ; 
an . l.oiii lUii time impart my Notions of 

Comedy, as I think they may tend to its Refine- 
ment and Perfection. I find by mv Bookseller 
that these Papers of Criticism, with that upon 
Humour, have met with a more kind Reception 
than indeed I could have hoped for from such 
Subjects ; for which Reason I shall enter upon 
my present Undertaking with greater Chearful- 
ness. 

In this, and one or two following Papers, I 
shall trace out the History of false Wit, and dis- 
tinguish the several Kinds of It a.s they have pre- 
vailed in different Ages of the World. This I 
think the more necessary at present, because I 
ob'.erved there were Attempts on foot last Winter 
to revive some of those antiquated Modes of Wit 
that have been long exploded out of the Common- 
wealth (tf l^ctters. 'I'here were several Satyrs 
and Panegyricks handed about in Aciostick, by 
which Means some of the most arrant undisputed 
Blockheads about the 'J'own began to entertain 
ambitious Thoughts, and to set up for polite Au- 
thors. I shall therefore describe at length those 
m.any Arts of false Wit, in which a Writer does 
not show himself a Man of a beautiful Genius, but 
of great Industry. 

The first Species of false Wit which I have met 
with is very venerable for its Antiquity, and has 

^ [Souls (T mean those of ordinary Women)]. 
Thus, however, was cancelled by an Erratum m 
the next number. 

* Addison was .six years old when Titus Oates 
began his ‘Popish Plot’ disclosure.s. Under a 
name which called up recollections of the vilest 
trading upon theological intolerance, he lieie 
glances at Dr. Henry Sacheverell, wliose trial 
(Feb. 27---March 20, 1710) for his sermons in praise 
of the divine n.ght of kings and contempt of the 
Whigs, and his sentence of suspension for tlirce 
years, had caused him to be admircil enthusi- 
astically by all party politicians who were of his 
own way of thinking. The change of pervui 
pleasantly puts ‘d'ory’ for ‘Whig,’ and avoids 
party heat by implying a suggestion that excesses 
are not all on one siile. Sacheverell had been a 
College friend of Addison’s. He is the ‘dc.ircst 
‘Hairy* for whom, at the age of 22, Addison 
wrote his metrical ‘Account of the greatest Eng- 
‘ lish Poets,* which omitted Shakespeare from the 
list, 3’ 4 [Honycombe] 

L_ 
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produced several Pieces which have hved very 
near as long as the Ilwd it self : I mean those 
short Poems printed . among the minor Greek 
Poets, which resemble the Figure of an Egg, a 
Pair of Wings, an Ax, a Shepherd’s Pipe, and an 

* As for the first, it is a little oval Poem, and 
may not improperly be called a Scholar’s Egg. 1 
would endeavour to hatch it, or, in more intelligi- 
ble Language, to translate it into English, did 
not I find the Interpretation of it very difficult ; 
for the Author seems to have been more intent 
upon the Figure of his Poem, than upon the Sense 

of it. 

The Pair of Wings consist ot twelve Verses, or 
rather Feathers, every Verse decreasing gradually 
in its Measure according to it?. Situation in the 
Wing. The .subject of it (as jri the rest of the 
Poems which follow)^ bears some reinote Affinity 
with the Figure, for it describes a God of Love, 
who is always painted with Wmgs. 

'I'he Ax metninks would havr been a good Fi- 
gure for a Lampoon, had the Edge of it consisted 
of the most satyrical Parts of iJie Work ; but as 
it is in the Original, I take it "^o have been no- 
thing else hut the Posy of an Ax which was con- 
secrated to Minerva, and was tliought to ha\ j 
been the same that Ef>eiis made* use of in the 
building of the Trojan Horse ; which is a Hint 1 
shall leave to the Consideration nf the Cnticks. 

J am apt to think that the Pos% was written ori- 
ginally upon the Ax, like those which our modem 
Cutlers msenbe upon their Knives ; and that 
therefore the Posy still remains in its ancient 
Shinie, tho' the Ax it self is lost. 

'Phe Shepherd’s Pipe may be said to be full of 
Mustek, for It is composed of nine difTercnt Kinds 
of Verses, which by their severa' Lengths resem- 
ble the nine Stops of the old musical Iristruiaent, 
[that®] is likewise the Siilijcrt oi the Poem 

The Altar is iniciitietl \Mtli the Epitaph of 
Troilusthe: Son of Hecnha; w^hich, by the uav, 
makes me lielieve, that these false l^ieces of Wit 
are much more ancient than the Authors to whom 
they are generally a.scribed ; at least I will never 
be perswatled, that so fine a Writer as 'J'heocntns 
could have been the Author of any such simple 
Works. 

It was impossible for a Man to succeed in these 
Performance.s who was not a kind of Painter, or 

^ Not a new jiaragraph in the first issue. 

® [which] 

3 The ‘ Syrinx’ of Theocritus consists of twenty 
verses, so arranged that the length of each pair 
is less than that of the pair before, and the whole 
resembles the ten reeds of the mouth organ or 
Pan pipes (trupty^). The Egg is, by tradition, 
called Anacreon’s, Simmias of Rhodes, who lived 
about B.C. 324, is .said to have been the inventor 
of shaped verses. Jlutler in his ‘ Character of a 
‘ Small Poet ’ said of Edward llenlowes ; ‘ As for 
'Altars and Pyramids in poetry, he has outdone 
* all men that way ; for he has made a gridiron 
‘and a frying-pan in verse, tliat besides the like- 
‘ness in shape, the very tone and sound of the 
^ words did perfectly represent the noise that is 
made by those uten.sils.’ 


at least a Designer : He was first of all to draw 
the Out-line of the Subject which he intended to 
write upon, and afterwards conform the Descrip- 
tion to the Figure of his .Subject, The Poetry was 
to contract or dilate it.self according to the Mould 
in which it was cast. In a word, the Verses were 
to be cramped or extended to the Dimensions of 
the Frame that was prepared for them; and to 
undergo the Fate of those Persons whom the Ty- 
rant Proert/stes used to lodge in his Iron Red ; if 
they were too short, he stretched them on a Rack, 
.and if they were too long, chopped olT a Part of 
their Logs, till they fitted the Couch which he had 
prepared for them. 

Mr Dryden hints at this obsolete kind of Wit 
in one of the following Verses, [in his Mac Flec- 
no;\ which an English Reader cannot under- 
stand, who does not know that there are those 
little Poems abovementloned in the Shape of 
Wings and Altars. 

CJmse for thy Command 

Some jjeaci'ful Prmnnee in Acrodick Eand ; 

There may st thou Wings display, and Altars 

raise, 

A nd torture one pool' fVord a thousand JPays. 

This Fashion of false Wit was revived by seve- 
ral Poets of the ]ast Age, and in particular may 
be met with among Mr Uerberts i’oems ; and, if 
I am not niislaken, in the 'J’ranslalion of Du 
Pxirtas ’ 1 do not remcmbci any otiier kind of 

Work among the Modems which more resembles 
the J’erfonnances J have mentioned, than that 
famous Picture of King Charles the First, wliieli 
has the whole Pook of Psahm written in the 
Lines of the Face and the Hair of the Head, 
Wlien I \vas last at Oxford \ perused one of the 
Whiskers ; and was reading the other, but could 
not go so far in it as I would have done, by i ea- 
son of the Impatience of my Friends and Fellow- 
'J'ravellcrs, wlio all of them pressed to see sucii a 
Piece of Curiosity. T have since heard, that there 
is now an eminent Writing-Master in 'i'own, wdio 
has transcribed all the Old Testament in a full- 
bottomed Periwig, and if llie Fashion should in- 
troduce the thick kind of Wigs which were m 
Vogue some few Years ago, he promises to add 
two 01 three supernumei.uy Locks that shall con- 
tain all the Apoirypha lie designed this Wig 
originally for King L'/ZZ/Vi;//, having disposed of 
the two ’Books of Kings m the two Forks of the 
Foretop; but that glorious Monarch dying before 

” But a devout earnestness gave elevation to 
George Herbeit’s mgenums conceits. Joshua 
Sylvester’s dcduMtion to King Janies the First of 
his translation of the Divine Weeks and Works of 
Du Rarlas has not this divine soul in its oddlj-^- 
fa?.hioned frame. It begins with a sonnet on the 
Royal Anagram ‘James Stuart ; A just Master;’ 
celebrater. his M.ajesty in French and Italian, and 
then fills six pages with verse built in his Majesty's 
honour, in the form of bases and capitals of 
columns, inscribed each with tlie name of one of 
tlic Muses Puttenham’s Art of Poetry, pub- 
lished in 1580, book il , ch. ii. contains the fullest 
account of the mysteries and varieties of this sort 
of versification. 
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the Wig was finished, there is a Space left in it Quity, that would take an Exception, without any 
for the Face of any one that has a mind to pur- Reason, against some particular Letter in the Al- 
chase it. . phabet, so as not to admit it once into a whole 

But to return to our ancient Poems in Picture, JPoem. One Trypjtiodonis was a great Master in 
I would humbly propose, for the Benefit of our this kind of Writing. He composed an Odyssey 
modem Smatterers in Poetry, that they would or Epick Poem on the Adventures of i/^ijrjrjCon- 
imitate their Brethren among the Ancients in sisting of four and twenty Books, having entirely 
those ingenious Devices. I have communicated banished the Letter A from his first Book, which 
this Thought tc a young Poetical Lover of my was called Alpha (as Luats a non JLucendo) be- 
Acquaintance, \/ho intends to present his Mis- cause there was not an Alpha \xi it. His second 
tre.ss with a Copy of Verses made in the Shape of Book was inscribed Beta for the same Reason, 
her Fan ; and, if he tells me true, has already fin- In short, the Poet excluded the whole four and 
ished the three first Sticks of it. He has likewise twenty Letters in their Tiirms, and shewed them, 
promised me to get the Measure of his Mistress’s one after another, that he could do his Business 
Marriage- P'inger, with a Design to make a Posy without them. 

in the Fashion of a Ring, which shall exactly fit It must have been very pleasant to have seen 
it. It is so very easy to enlarge upon a good this Poet avoiding the reprobate Letter, as much 
Hint, that 1 do not question but my ingenious as another would a false Quantity, and making 
Readers will apply what I have said to many his Escape from it through the several Grt\k 
other Particulars: and that we shall see the Dialects, when he was pressed with it in any pat- 
lown filled in a very little time with Poetical ticular Syllable. For the most apt and elegant 
Tippets, Handkerchiefs, Snuff-Boxes, and the Word in the whole Language was rejected, like 
like Female Ornaments. 1 shall therefore con- a Diamond with a Flaw in it, if it appeared 
elude with a Woid of Advice to those admirable blemished with a wrong Letter. I shall only 
English Authors who call themselves Pindarick observe upon this Head, that if the Work 1 have 
Writers/ that they would appily them.selves to here mentioned had been now extant, the 
this kind of Wit without Loss of I'ime, as being of Tryphiodorus, in all probability, would have 
provided better than any other Poets with Verses been oftner quoted by our learned Pedants, than 
of all Sizes and Dimensions. C. X\ic Odyssey o( Jloiticr. What a peipctnal Fund 

would it have been of obsolete Words and Phrases, 
o unusual Barbarism-, .ind Rusticities, aksurd Spell- 
ings and comphcaied Dialects? I make mxiues- 
No. 59 -] Tuesday, MayZ, 1711 . [Addison, tioii but it would have been looked upon as one 
of the most valuable Treasuries of the Greek 

l^ihil aj^unt, Seneca. 1 find likewise among the Ancients that in- 
genious kind of C'onceii, which the Moderns dis- 

T HERE is nothing more certain than that tinguish by the Name of a/u>/o/j,‘ that does not 
every Man would be a Wit if he could, and sink a Letter but a whole Word, by substituting a 
notwith-standinjE Pedants of a pretended Depth Picture in its Place. When r^r.sorwas one of the 
and Solidity are apt to decry the Writings of a Masters of ihe A’nwrt;/ Mint, he placed the Figilre 
polite Author, a.s Flash and Froth, they all of of an Elephant upon the Revoise of the Publick 
them shew upon Occasion that they would spare Mony ; the Word Ca-sar signifying an Elephant 
no pains to arrive at the Character of those whom in the Punick Language. 'J’his was artificially 
they seem to despise. For this Reason we often contrived by Cecsar, because it was not lawful for 
find them endeavouring at Worl.sof F.iiicy, which a private Man to stamp his own Figure upon the 
cost them infinite Pangs in the Production 'I'he Coin of the Commonwealth. Cicero, w'ho was so 
Truth of it is, a Man had better be a Gally-Slave called from the Founder of his Family, that was 
than a Wit, wei-e one to gam that Title by those marked on the Nose with a little Wen like a 
Elaborate Trifles which have been the Inventions Vetch iwhich is Cicer in Latin) instead Maixus 
of such Authors as were often Masters of great Tullius Cicero, order’d the Words Marcus 
{..earning but no Genius. Tullius with the Figure of a Vetch at the End of 

In my last Paper 1 mentioned some of these them to be inscribed on a publick Monument.® 

false Wits among tlie Ancients, and in this shall 

give the R^der two or three other Species of grammatic verse is said to have been the Greek 
them, that flourished in the same early Ages of p„et Lasus, liorn in Achaia 5^8 n.c. l.opc de 
the World. 1 he first 1 .shall produce are the Vega wrote five novels, each with one of the five 
Lipogrammatists^ or Lettei -droppers v>f Ann- vowels excluded from it. 

— ; ^ This French name for an euigmaticai device 

’ When the tyranny of French it itlciMii had is said to be derived from the custom of the 

imprisoned nearly all our poetry in the heroic priests of Picaidy at carnival time to set up in- 

couplet, outside exercise was allowed only to genious jests upon current affairs, ‘ de rebus quae 
those who undertook to serve under Pindar. ‘gcrunlur.’ 

® From Xtliru), I omit, yphfJLfxa, a letter. In ® Addison takes these illu.strations from the 
modern literature there is a Piigna rorcouun (pig- chapter on ‘Rebus or Name devises,’ in that 
I fight) of which every word begins with a p, .and 1 pleasant old book, Camden’s Remains, which he 

( there are SpanLsh odes from which all vowels hut j presently cites. The nc.\t chapter in the ‘Re- 

1 one are omllled. 'i'he eaihcsi wtiiei of Idpo- 1 mums’ is upon Anagrams. 

I ^ 
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lliis was done probably to shew that he was 
neither ashamed of his Name or Family, notwith- 
standing the Envy of his Competitors had often 
reproached him with both. In the same manner 
we read of a famous Building that was marked in 
several Parts of it with the i igures of a Frog and 
a Lirard : Those Words in Greek having been the 
Names of the Architects, who by the Laws of 
their Country were never permitted to inscribe 
their own Names upon their Works. For the same 
Reason it is thought, that the Forelock of the 
Horse in the Antique Equestrian Statue of Mar- 
cus Awrelim, represents at a Distance the Shape 
of an Owl, to intimate the Country of the Statu- 
ary, who, in all probability, was an Athenian. 
This kind of Wit was very much in Vogue among 
our own Country-men about an A^e or two ago, 
who did not practise it for any oblique Reason, as 
the Ancients aboveinentioned, but purely for the 
sake of being Witty. Among innumerable Instances 
that may be given of this Nature, I shall produce 
the Device of one Mr Newberry ^ as I find it men- 
tioned by our learned Cambden m his Remains. 
Mr Newbeny, to represent his Name by a Pic- 
ture, hung up at his Door the Sign of a Yew-Ti ee, 
that had several Berries upon it, and in the midst 
of them a great golden N hung upon a Bough of 
the Tree, which by the Help of a little false Spell- 
ing made up the Word N-inv’bepy. 

1 shall conclude this Topick with a Rebns, which 
has been lately hewn out in Free-stone, and 
erected over two of the Portals of Blenheim 
House, being the Figure of a monstrous Lion 
tearing to Pieces a little Cock. For the better 
understanding of which Device, T must acquaint 
my English Reader that a Cock has the Mis- 
fortune to be called in Latin by the same Word 
that signifies a Frenchman^ as a Lion is the Em- 
blem of the English Nation. Such a Device in 
so noble a Pile of Building looks like a Punn in an 
Hcroick Poem ; and I am very sorry the truly 
ingenious Architect would suffer the Statuary to 
blemish his excellent Plan with so poor a Conceit; 
But 1 hope what I have said will gam Quarter for 
the Cock, and deliver him out of the Lion’s Paw. 

I find likewise in ancient 'I’lmes the Conceit of 
making an Eccho talk sensibly, and give rational 
Answers. If this could be excusable in any 
Writer, it would be in Ovid, where he introduces 
the Ercho as a Nymph, before she was woin 
away inf,o nothing but a Voice. I'he learned 
Erasmus, tho’ a Man of Wit and Genius, has 
composed a Dialogue * upon this silly kind of 
Device, and made use of an Eccho who seems to 
have been a very extraordinary Linguist, for she 
answers the Person she talks with in Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, according as she found the 
Syllables which she was to repeat in any of tho.se 
learned Languages. Hudibras,^ m Ridicule of 
this false kind of Wit, has described Bruin be- 
wailing the Loss of his Bear to a solitary Eccho, 
who is of great use to the Poet in several Disticks, 
^s she does not only repeat after him, but helps 
out his Verse, and furnishes him with Rhymes. 

’ Colloquia Familiaria, under the title Echo. 
Ihe dialogue is ingeniously contrived between a 
youth ana Echo. Hudibrasj Bk I. canto 3. 


He rag'd, and kept as heavy a Coil as 
Hercules for loss ^Hylas ; 

Forcing the Valleys to repeat 
The Accents of hts sad Regret ; 

He beat his Breast, and tore his Hair, 

For Loss of his dear Crony Bear, 

That Eccho from the hollow Ground 
His Doleful Wailings did resound 
More wistfully, by many times, 

Than in small Poets Splayfoot Rhymes, 

That make her, in her rueful Stories, 

To ansnver to Inf rogatories, 

A lid most unconscionably depose 
Things of which She nothing knows : 

A nd when she has said all she can say, 

*Tis wrested to the Lover's B'ancy. 

Quoth he, O whither, wicked Bruin, 

A rt thou fled to my Eccho, Ruin ? 

1 thought tli hadU scorn'd to budge a Step 
For P'ear. [Quoth Eccho) Marry guep. 

Am not I here to take thy Part ! 

Then what has quelt'd thy stubborn Heart ? 
Have these Bones rattled, and this Heati 
So often in thy Quarrel bled I 
Nor did I ever winch or grudge it. 

For thy dear Sake. [Quoth me) Mum budget. 
Think' st thou 'twill not be laid f tlC Dish, 

Thou turn'dst thy Back ? Quoth Eccho, Pish. 
To run from those th' h(td.st oitercome 
Thus anvardly 1 Quoth Eccho, Mum. 

Bui what a-vengcance makes thee fly 
From me too, as thine Enemy 'i 
Or if thou hadst not Thought of me. 

Nor what J have endur'd for Thee, 

Yet Shame and Honour might prewiil 
To keep thee thus from turning Tail: 

For who will grudge to spend his Blood in 
His Honour's Cause? Quoth she, A Pudding. C. 


No. 60.] Wednesday, May 9, 1711. \Addison. 

Hoc esi quod palles ? Cur quis nonprandeat. Hoc 
est ? — Per. Sat. 3. 


S EVERAL kinds of false Wit th.it vanished in 
the refined Ages of the World, discovered them- 
selves again in the Times of Monkish Ignorance. 

As the Monks were the Masters of all that little 
Learning which was then extant, and had their 
whole Live.s entirely di.sengaged from Busines.s, it 
is no w(»nder that several of them, who wanted 
Genius for higher Performances, employed many 
Hours in the Composition of such Tricks in Writ- 
ing as required much Time and little Capacity. I 
have seen half the HSneid turned into Latin 
Rhymes by one of the Beaux Espriis of that dark 
Age : who says in his Preface to it, that the 
uEneid wanted nothing but the Sweets of Rhyme 
to make it the most perfect Work in its Kind. I 
have likewise seen an Hymn in Hexameters to 
the Virgin Mary, which filled a whole Book, tho’ 

It consisted but of the eight following Words, 

Tot, tibi, sunt, Virgo, dotes, quot, iidera, Caclo 
Thou hast as many Virtues, O Virgin, as there are 
Stars in Heaven. t 
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The Poet ning the [changes upon these eight 
several Words, and by that Means made his 
Verses almost as numerous as the Virtues and the 
Stars which they celebrated. It is no wonder that 
Men who had so miu''h 'J'ime unrn ‘.heir Hands did 
not only restore all ih - anii'j i of fal-.e 

Wit, but enriched the WoilJ witlj Tiivcntions. of 
their own. It was to this Age that we owe the 
Production of Anagrams,'"’ which is nothing else 
but a Transmutation of one Word into another, or 
the turning of the same ' Set of Letters into dif- 
ferent Words : which may change Night into Day, 
or Black into White, if Chance, who is the God- 
dess that presides over these So»‘ts of Composition, 
shall so direct. I remember a witty Author, in 
Allusion to this kind of Writing, calls his Rival, 
who (it seems) was distorted, and had his Limbs 
set in Places that did not propeily belong to them, 
The Anagram of a Man. 

When the Anagrammatist takes a Name to 
work upon, he considers it at first as a Mine not 
broken up, which will not shew the 'rreasure it 
contains till he shall have spent many Hours in 
the Search of it : For it is his Business to find out 
one Word that conceals it self in another, and to 
examine the Letters in all the Variety of Stations 
in which th^ can possibly be ranged. I have 
heard of a Gentleman wlio, when this Kind of 
Wit was in fasiiion, endeavoured to gain his Mis- 
tress’s Heart by it. She was one of the finest 
Women of her Age, and [known by the Name 
of the Lady Mary Boon. The Lover not being 
able to make any thing of Mary, by certain 
Liberties indulged to this kind of Writing, con- 
verted it into Moll; and after having shut him- 
self up for half a Year, with indefatigable 
Industry produced an Anagram, Upon the pre- 
senting it to hih Mistress, who was a little vcved 
in her Heart to see herself degraded into Moil 
Boon, she told him, to his infinite Surprise, that 
he had mlstaUen her Sirnaine, for that it was not 
Boon but Bohmi. 

IH omnis 

Effusus labor. 

Tlie lover was thunder-struck with his Misfor- 
tune, insomuch that in a little tunc after lie lost 
his Senses, which indeed had been very much 
impaired by that continual Application he hail 
given to his Anagram, 

The Acrostick ^ was probably invented about 
the same time with the Anagram, tho’ it is im- 
possible to decide whether the Inventor of the 


* [chymes] 

® This is an error. ’Aiiaypa/t/ua meant in old 
Greek what it now means I v---p’’ror;. who lived 
B.C. 280, and wrote a < 'cI i- '■■’u ; ■. Cassandra, 
was famous for In'- .Anagram", of which two survive. 
The Cabali.sts had a biaiuh of their study called 
Themuru, changing, which made mystical ana- 
grams of sacred names. 

3 [was called 1 

4 The invention of Acro.stlcs is attributed to 
Porphyrius Optatsarrs. r. writer of the 4th cen- 
tury. But the .'Vgu'a'' '.O" of the Comedies of 
Plautus are in foi m of acrostics, and aci ostics oc- 
cur in the original Hebrew of the Book of Psalm.s. 


one or the other [were the greater Blockhead. 
The Simj>le Acrostick is nothing but the Name or 
Title of a Person or Thing made out of the initial 
Letters of several Verses, and by that Means 
written, after the Manner of the Chinese, in a 
perpendicular Line. But besides these there are 
Cojupoimd Acrosticks, wliere the principal Let- 
ters .stand two or three deep, 1 have seen some 
of them where the Verses have not only been 
edged by a Name at each Extremity, but have had 
the same Name running down like a Seam 
through the Middle of the Poem. 

There is another near Relation of the Ana- 
grams and Acrosticks, which is commonly [called “] 
a Chronogram. I'his kind of Wit appears very 
often on many modern Medals, especially those 
of Gertnany,^ when they represent in the Inscrip- 
tion the Year in whicli they were coined. Thus 
we see on a Medal of Gti'^tavus Adolphus the 
following Words, ChrIstVs DuX ergo trI- 
VMphVs. If you take the pains to pick the 
Figures out of the several Words, and range 
them in their proper Order, you will find they 
amount to MDCXVVVII, or 1627, the Year in 
which the Medal was stamped: For as some of 
the Letters distinguish themselves from the rest, 
and overtop their Fellows, they are to be con- 
.sidered in a double Capacity, both as Letters and 
as Figures. Your laborious German Wits will 
turn over a whole Dictionary for one of these in- 
genious Devices. A Man would think they were 
searching after an apt classical Term, but instead 
of that they are looking out a Word that has an 
L, and M, or a D in it. When therefore we 
meet with any of tliese Inscriptions, we are not 
so much to look in ’em for the Thought, as for 
tlie Year of the Lord. 

^\\t. Bouts Rtmez^ were the Favourites of the 
French Nation for a whole Age together, and 
that at a Time when it abounded m Wit and 
Learning. Ihey were .a List of Words that 
rhyme to one another, drawn up by another 
Hand, and given to a Poet, who was to make a 
Poem to the Rhymes in the .same Order that they 
wete placed upon the List : The more uncommon 
the Rhymes were, the more extraordinary was 
the Genius of the Poet that could accommodate 
his Verses to them. I do not know any greater 
InsUincc of the Decay of Wit and Learning 
among the French {yAwCix generally follows the 
Declension of Empire) liian the endeavouring to 
rcatoro this foolish Kind of Wit. If the Reader 


; [was] 

® ‘ hr. • 1 bv t’le name of] 

3 1’; ' . : wa.s popular also, especially 

arnov,! ( , for inscriptions upon marble 

or in books. More than once, also, in Germany 
and Belgium a poem was written in a hundred 
hexameters, each yielding a chronogvkm of the 
date it was to celebrate. 

4 Bouts rim 6s arc said to have been suggested 
to the wits of Paris by the complaint of a verse 
turner named Dulot, who grieved one day over 
the loss of three hundred sonnets ; and when sur- 
prise was expressed at the large number, said 
they were the ‘ rhymed ends,’ that only wan;ted 
filling up. 
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be; at the tiouble to sec Examples of it, let 
him look into the new Mercure G^ani:^hsx^ 
"lie Author every Month gives a List of Rhymes 
lobe filled up by the In^genious, in order to be | 
communicated to the Publick m the Mercure for j 
the succeeding Month. That for the Month of 
iJmtemher [last], which now lies before me, is as 
! follows. 



Guee^iers 

Muieits 

•Litftie 

Cesart 



•HcK^ette 

Foletie 

One would be amazed to sec so learned a Man 

95 Memiee talking seriously on this Kind of 

Trifle in the following Passage. 

Monsieur de la Chainbre has told me that 
he never knew what he was going to write when 
he took his Pen into his liana ; hit that one 
Sentence always produced another. For my 
cwrt part, / never knew what 1 should voriie 
next when I was making Verses, In the first 
place I got all my Rhymes together, and was 
a/terjvards perhaps three or four Months tn 
filling them up. / one Day shewed Monsieur 
(loinbaud a Composition of this Nature, tn 
which among others / had made use of the four 
Jollmving Rhymes, Amaryllis, Phillis, Marne, 
Arne, desiring him to give me his Opinion of it. 
He told me immediately, that my Verses were 
good for nothing . A nd upon my asking his Rea~ 
ion, he said, Pecause the Rhymes are too cow 
vwn; and for that Reas'"** easy to he put into 
Verse. Marty, says I, if U be so, 1 am very 
well retvarded for all the Pains I ^ve been at. 
But by Monsieur Gombaud’s Leave, noiwiik- 
staiuiing the Severity of the Criticism, the 
Verses were good. Vid. MENAGIANA. Thus 
far the learned Menage, whom 1 have translated 
Word for Word.^ 

The first Occasion of these Bouts Rimez made 
them in some manner excu.sable, a.s they were 
Tasks which the French Ladies used to impose 
on their Lovers. But when a grave Author, like 
him above-mentioned, tasked himself, could there 
be anything more ridiculous ? Or would not one 
Ije apt to believe that the Author played [booty “], 
and did not make his List of Rhymes till he had 
I finished his Poem? 

I I shall only add, that this Piece of false Wit 
has been finely ridiculed by Monsieur Sarasin, 


/ Menagiana, vol. T. p. 174, cd. Amst 1713. 
The Menagiana were published in 4 volumes, in 
*695 and 1696. Gilles Menage died at Paris in 
'^2, aged 79, He was a scholar and man of the 
world, who had a retentive memory, and, says 
Hayle, * could say a thousand good thing.s in a 
‘thousand pleasing ways.* ITic repertory here 
‘;'V 5 oted from is the best of the numerous collect- 
nnsof'ana.’ ^ [doubl-i] 


in a Poem Intituled, La Dcfaiie des Bouts-Rimez, 
The Rout of the Bouts-Rtmez.^ 

I must subjoin to this last kind of Wit tlie 
double Rhymes, which are used in Doggerel 
Poetry, and generally applauded by ignorant 
Readers. If the Thought of the Couplet in such 
Compo.sitions is good, the Rhyme adds [little*] to 
it ; and if bad, it will not be in the Povrer of the 
Rhyme to recommend it. I am afraid that great 
Numbers of those who admire the incomparable 
Iludibras, do it more on account of these Dog- 
gerel Rhymes than of the Parts that really de- 
serve admiration, I am sure I have heard the 

Pulpit, Drum Ecclesiastick, 

Was beat with Fist instead of a Stick, 

and 

There was an ancient sage Philosopher 
Who had read Alexander Ross o"ver, 

more frequently quoted, than the finest Pieces of 
Wit in the whole Poem. C. 
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Non eguidem studeo, hullatis ut miki nugis 

Pagina t urge scat, dare potidus idonca fumo. 

Pers. 

HERE is no kind of false Wit which has 
been so recommended by the Practice of 
all Ages, as tliat which consists in a Jingle of 
Words, and is comprehended under the general 
Name of Punning, It is indeed impossible to 
kill a Weed, which the Soil has a natural Disposi- 
tion to produce. The Seeds of Punning arc in 
the Minds of all Men, and tho' they may be sub- 
dued by Reason, Reflection .and good Sense, they 
will be very apt to shoot up m the greatest Genius, 
that is not broken and cultivated by the Rules of 
Art. Imitation i.s natural to us, and when it does 
not raise the Mind to Poetry, Painting, Miisick, 
or other more noble Arts, it often breaks out in 
Punns and Quibbles. 

Aristotle, in the Eleventh Chapter of his Book 
of Rhetoriok, describes two or three kinds of 
Punns, which he calls Paragrams, among the 
Beauties of good Writing, and produces Instances 
of them out of some of the greatest Authors in 
the Greek Tongue. Cicero has sprinkled several 
of his Works with Punns, and in his Book where 
he lays down the Rules of Oratory, quotes abund- 
ance of Sayings as Pieces of Wit, which also upon 
Examination prove arrant Punns. Hut the Age in 
which the Punn chiefly flourished, was the Reign 
of King fames the First. That learned Monarch 
was himself a tolerable Punnster, and made very 
few Bishops or Privy-Counsellors that had not 

* Jean Frantjois Sarasin, who.se works were 
first collected by Menage, and published in 1656, 
two years after his death. His defeat of theBoute- 
Rim^, has for first title * Dulot Vaincui is in 
four cantos, and was written in four or five days. 

* [nothing] 
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some time or other signalized themselves by a 
Clinch, or a Coitundntm. It was therefore in 
this Age that the Punn appeared with Pomp and 
Dignity. It had before been admitted into merry 
Speeches and ludicrous Compositions, but was 
now delivered with great Gravity from the Pulpit, 
or pronounced in the most solemn manner at the 
CounciM'able. I'he greatest Authors, in their 
most serious Works, made frequent use of Punns. 
'J'he Sermons of Bishop Atuirews, and the Trage- 
dies of S/takespear, are full of them. The Sinner 
vv;xb punned into Repentance by the former, as in 
the latter iiotliing is more usual than to see a 
Hero weeping and quibbling for a dozen Lines 
together. 

1 must add to these great Authorities, which 
seem to have given a kind of Sanctio»' *• this 
Piece of false Wit, that all the Writer, of Rhe- 
torick have treated of Punning with very great 
Respect, and divided the several kinds of it into 
hard Names, that are reckoned among the Figures 
of Speech, and recommended as Ornaments in 
Discourse. 1 remember a Country School-master 
of my Acquaintance told me once, that he liad 
l)cen in Company with a Gentleman whom he 
looked upon to be the greatest Paragrammatist 
among the Moderns. Upon Inquiry, I found my 
learned Friend had dined that Day with Mr. 
Stuan, the famous Punnster ; and desiring him to 
give me some Account of Mr. S'wan's Conyeri^' 
tion, he told me that he generally talked in the 
Paraftomasia, that he sometimes gave into the 
' Plocit but that iit his humble Opiiuon he shined 
most in th^ 

1 must not here omit, that a famous University 
of this Land was formerly very much infested 
with Punns : but whether or no this might not 
arise from the Fens and Marshes in which it was 
situated, and which are now drained, 1 must leave 
to the Determination of more skilful Naturalists. 

After tJiis short History of Punning, one would 
wonder how it should be so entirely banished out 
of the Learned World, as it i,s at present^ especi- 
ally since it had found a Place in the Writings of 
the most ancient Polite Authors. I'o account for 
this, we must consider, that the first Race of 
Authors, who were the great Heroes in Writing, 
were destitute of all Rules and Arts of Criticism ; 
and for that Reason, though they e.\cel later 
Writers in Greatness of Genius, they fall short of 
them in Accuracy and Correctness. The Moderns 
cannot reach their Beauties, but can avoid their 
Iinperfections. When the World was furnished 
with these Authors of the first Eminence, there 
grew up another Set of Writers, who gained 
them.selves a Reputation by the Remarks which 
they made on the Works of those who preceded 
them. It was one of the Employments of these 
Secondary Authors, to distinguish the several 
kinds of Wit by Terms of Art, and to consider 
them as more or less perfect, according as they 
were founded in Truth. It is no wonder there- 
fore, that even such Authors as Isocratei, Plaio, 
and Cicera, should have such little Blemishes as 
arc not to be met with in Authors uf a much in- 
ferior Cliaracter, wlio have written since those 
several Blemishes were discovered. I do not find 
lit.u there was a proper Separation made between 


Punns and firue’J Wit by any of the Ancient 
Authors, except Quintilian and Longinus. BUt 
when this Distinction was once settled, it was very 
natural fur all Men of Sense to agree in it. As for 
the Revival of this false Wit, it happened aljout 
the time of the Revival of Letters ; but as soon as 
it was once detected, it immediately vanished and 
disappeared. At the same time there is no ques- 
tion, but as it has sunk in one Age and rose in 
another, it will again recover it sell in some 
distant Period of Time, as Pedantry and Ignor- 
ance hhall pi'evail upon Wit and Sense. And, to 
speak the Truth, 1 do very much apprehend, by 
some of the last Winter's Productions, which had 
their Sets of Admirers, that our Posterity will in a 
few Years degenerate into a Race of Punnsters ; 
At least, a Man may be very excusable for any 
Apprehension.s of this kind, that has seen Acros- 
ticks handed about the Town with great Secrecy 
and Applause ; to which 1 must also add a little 
Epigram called the Witches Prayer^ tliat fell into 
V erse when it was read eitlier backward or for- 
ward, excepting only that it Cursed one way and 
Blessed the other. When one sees there are 
actually such Pain.s-takers among om* British 
Wits, who can tell what it may end in ? If we 
must Lash one another, let it be with the manly 
Strokes of Wit and Satyr ; for 1 am of the old 
Philosopher’s Opinion, I’hat if 1 must suffer from 
one or th» other, 1 would rather it should be from 
the Paw of a Lion, than the Hoof of an Ass. 1 
do not speak this out of any Spirit of Party. 
There is a most crying Dulness on both Sides. 1 
have seen Acrosticks and Whig Anagrams^ 
and do not quarrel with either of them, because 
they are Whigs or Tories, but because they are 
Anagrams and Acrosticks. 

But to return to Punning. Having pursued the 
History of a Punn, from its Original to its Down- 
fal, 1 shall here define it to be a Conceit arising ! 
from the use of two Words that agree in the 
Sound, but differ in tlie Sense. The only way 
therefore to try a Piece of Wit, is to translate it ' 
into a different Language : If it bears the Test, 
you may pronounce it true ; but if it vanishes in 
the Experiment, you may cr)nclude it to have been 
a Punn. In short, one may say of a Punn, as the 
Countryman described his Nightingale, that it is 
vox et preeterea nUiU, a Sound, and nothing but 
a Sound. On the contrary, one may represent 
true Wit by the De.scription which Aristinetus 
makes of a fine Woman ; when .she is dressed she 
is Beautiful, when she is undressed she is Beauti- 
ful; or as Merterus has translated it tmore Em- 
plmtically] lHduitur,/o7inosa est: Exuitur, ipsa 
forma est. C. 
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Scrihendi recti sapere est et principium et /ofis. 

Hor. 


M r. Lock has an admirable Reflexion upon 
the Difference of Wit and Judgment, 


* [fine] 
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whereby he endeavours to shew the Reason why 
they are not always the Talents of the same i 
Person, His Words are as follow : Auti Agnce, 
perhaps t may he given Some Reason that com- 
mon Observation^ That Men who have a great 
deal of Wit and prompt Memories, have not 
akvays the clearest Judgment, or deepest Reason. 
For Wit lying most in the Assemblage of Ideas, 
and putting those together with Quickness and 
Variety t wherein can be found any Resemblance 
or Congfuity, thereby to make up pleasAnt Pio 
tures and agreeable Visions in the Fancy; Judg- 
metit, on the contrary, lies quite on the other 
Side, In separating carefully one from another. 
Ideas wherein can be found ike least Difference, 
iherely to avoid being misled by Similitude, and 
by Affnity to take one thing for atiother. This 
ts a way of proceeding quite contrary to Meta- 
■ phor and Allusion ; wherein, for the most part, 
lies i^t Entertainment and Fltasaniry of Wit 
which strikes so lively on the Fancy, and is 
therefore so acceptable to all People. * 

This is, I think, the best and most Philosophical 
Account that I have ever met with of Wit, which 

f enerally, though not always, consists in such a 
Resemblance and Congruity of Ideas as this 
Author mentions. I shall only add to it, by way 
of Explanation, That every Resemblance of Ideas 
is not that which we call Vvit, unless it be such an 
one that gives Delight and SurpHse to the 
Reader: 'Htese two Properties seem essential to 
Wit, more particularly the last of them. In order 
therefore that the Resemblance in the Ideas be 
Wit, it is necessary that the Ideas should not he 
too near one another in the Nature of things ; for 
where the Likeness is obvious, it gives no Sur- 
prize. To compare one Man’s Singing to that of 
another, or to represent the Whiteness of any 
Object by that of Milk and Snow, or the Variety 
of Its Colours by those of the Rainlxiw, cannot be 
called Wit, unless besides this obvious Resem- 
blance, there be some further Congruity dis- 
covered in the two Ideas that is capable of giving 
the Reader some Surprize. Thus when a Poet 
tells us, the Bosom of his Mistress is as white as 
Snow, there is no Wit in the Comparison ; but 
when he adds, with a Sigh, that it is as cold too, 
it then grows into Wit. Every Reader’s Memory 
may supply him with innumerable Instances of 
the same N’'ature. For this Reason, the Simili- 
tudes in Heroiclc Poets, who endeavour rather to 
fi}l the Mind with great Conceptions, than to 
divert it with such as are new and surprizing, 
have seldom any thing in them that can be called 
Wit. Mr Account of Wit, uitb this short 

Explanation, comprehends most of the Species of 
Wit, as Metaphors, Similitudes, .Allegories, /Enig- 
mas, Mottos, Parables, Fables, Dreams, Visions, 
dramatick Writings, Burlesque, and all the 
Methods of Allusion : As there are many other 
Piece.s of Wit, (how remote soever they may ap- 
pear at first sight, from the foregoing Description) 
which upon Examination will be found to agree 

with it. 

As true Wit generally consists in this Resem- 

* Essay concerning Human Understanding, ; 
oh II. ch. II (p, 68 of ed. 1690; the first). 


blance and Congru-iy of Ideas, Wit chiffly 
consists in the ♦ Resemblance .nnd Congrqity 
sometimes of single Letters, as in Anagrams, 
Chronograms, Lipograrns, and Acrosticks : Some- 
times of Syllables, as in Ecchos and Doggerel 
Rhymes: Sometimes of Words, as in Punns and 
Quibbles ; arid sometimes of whole .Sentences or 
Poems, cast into the Figures of Eggs, Axes, or 
Altars: Nay, some carry the Notion of Wit so 
far, as to ascribe it even to external Mimickry ; 
and to look upon a Man as an ingenious Person, 
that can re.semble the Tone, Posture, or Face of 
another. 

As true Wit consists in the Resemblance of 
Ideas, and false Wit in the Resemblance of 
Words, according to the foregoing Instances ; 
there i.s another kind of Wit which consists partly 
in the Resemblance of Ideas, and partly in the 
Resemblance of Words ; which for Distinction 
Sake I shall call mixt Wit. This kind of Wit is 
that which abounds in Co 7 uley, more than in any 
Author that ever wrote. Mr. Waller haa likewise 
a great deal of it. Mr. Dry den is very sparing in 
it. Milton had a Genius much above it. Spencer 
IS in the same Class with Milton. The Italians, 
even in their Ejpic Poetry, are full of it. Monsieur 
Boilean, who formed him.self upon the Ancient 
Poets, has every where rejected it with Scorn. If 
we look after mixt Wit among the Greek Writers, 
we shall find it no where but in the Epigramma- 
tists. There are indeed some Strokes of it in the 
little Poem .ascribed to Musitns, which by that, 
as well as many other Marks, betrays it self to be 
[ a modern Composition. If we look into the Latin 
I Writers, we find none of this mixt Wit in Virril^ 
Lucretius, or Catullus ; very little in Horace, hut 
a great deal of it in Ovid, and scarce any thing 
else in Martial, 

Out of the innumerable Branches of mixt Wit, 

I shall choose one Instance which may be met 
with in all the Writers of this Class. The Pas- 
sion of Love in its Nature has been thought to 
resemble Fire ; for which Reason the Words Fire 
and Flame are made use of to signify Love. The 
witty Poets therefore have taken an Advantage 
from the doubtful Meaning of the Word Fire, to 
make an infinite Number of Witticisms. Ccnulev ^ 
observing the cold Regard of his Mistress’s Eyes, 
and at the same Time their Power of producing 
Love in him, considers them as Burning-Glasses 
made of Ice : and finding. himself able to live in 
the greatest B^xtremities of Love, concludes the 
Torrid Zone to be habitable. When his Mistre.ss 
has read his Letter written in Juice of I.cnunon by ' 
holding It to the Fire, he desires her to re.ad it 
over a second time by Love’s Flames. When she 
weeps, he wishes it were inward Heat that dis- 
tilled those Drops from the Limbeck. When she 
IS absent he is beyond eighty, that is, thirty De- 
grees nearer the Pole than when she is with him. 
His ambitious Love is a Fire that naturally 
mounts upwards ; his happy Love is the Beams of 
Heaven, and his unhappy Love Flames of Hell. 
When it does not let him sleep, it is a B'lame that 
sends up no Smoak ; when it is opposed by Coun- 
sel and Advice, it is a Fire that rages the more by . 
the Wind’s blowing upon it. Upon the dying of 
a Tree in which he had cut his Loves, he observes 
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wriueh Flanteshadbunit up and withered 
the Tree. When he resolved to give over his 
Passion, ho tells us that one burnt like him for 
ever dreads the Fire, His Heart is an 
that instead of i/uican's Shop incloses Cupid's 
Forge in it. His endeavouring to drown his Love 
m Wine, is throwing (^ilupon the Fire. He would 
insinuate to his Mistress, that the Fire of Iasvc, 
like that of the Sun (which produces so many liv- 
ing Creatures) should not only warm but begot. 
Love in another Place cooks Pleasure at his Fire. 
Somctiuies the Poet’s Heart is frozen m every 
Breast^ and sometimes scorched in every Eye. 
Sometimes he is drowned in 'I'ear.s, and burnt in 
Love, like a Ship set on Fire m the Iiliddie of 
the Sea. 

llie Reader may observe in every one of these 
Instances, that the Poet mixes the Qualities of 
Fire with those of Love ; and in the same Sen- 
tence speaking of it both as a Passion .and as real 
Fire, surprizes the Reader with those seeming 
Resemblances or Contradictious that make up all 
the Wit m thi.S kind of Writing. Mixt Wit there- 
fore is a Compo-sition of Punn and true V/it, and 
i.s more or less perfect as the Resemblance lies in 
the Ideas or in the Words : Its Foundations are 
laid partly in Falsehood and partly in rruth : 
Reason puts in her Claim for one Half cf it, and 
Extravagance for tlie other. I he only Province 
therefore for this kind of Wit. is Epijjram, or 
those little occasional Poems that in their own 
Nature are nothing else but a Tis.sue of Epigrams. 

I cannot conclude this Head of tnizi with- 
out owning that the admirable Poet out of whom 
I have taken the Examples of it, had as much 
true Wit as any Author that ever writ ; and indeed 
all othcHT Talents of an extraordinary Genius. 

It may be expected, since 1 am upon this Sub- 
ject, that I should take notice of Mr. 
DefinitionirfJW^ which, with all the j3elerciiCe~ 
that IS tiue to tlic Judgment of so great a Man, is 
not SO properly a Dchnitiou of Wit, as of good 
writing in general. Wit, as he defmes it, is ‘ a 
‘Propriety of Words and Thoughts adapted to the 
‘ Subject.’ * If thi.s be a tiue Dermition of Wit, 

I am apt to think that Euclid [wa.s '*^1 the greatest 
Wit that ever set Pc-u to Paper: It is certain that 
never was a greater Propiiety of Words and 
Thoughts adapted to the Subject, than what tliat 
Author has made use of in his Elements. I shall 
only appeal to my Reader, if this Definition agrees 
with any Notion he has of Wit : If it be a true otic 
1 am sure Mr, Uryden w.as not only abetter Poet, 
but a greater Wit than Mr. Cowley ; .and Virgil 
a much more facetious Man than either Dz/ia or 
Marital, 

Bouhours, whom I look upon to be the most 
penetrating of all the French Criticks, has taken 


^ ‘ If Wit has tiuly been defined as a Propriety 
‘of Thought.s and W’uids, then that definition will 
‘extend to all sorts of Poetry. . . Propriety of 
‘Thought is that Fancy whirl# uises natuially 
‘ from the Subject, or which the Poet adapts to ll. 
‘propriety of Words is the cloatlmig of ihese 
‘Thoughts with such E.\pressions as arc natuially 
* proper to them. ' — Dryden’s Preface to A Ibion ami 
adtanita. * LL'J 


pains to shew, that it is impossible for any 
Thought to be beautiful which is not just, andhaa 
not its Found.ltion in the Nature of uiings : That 
the Basis of all Wit i.s Truth ; and that no Thought 
can be valuable, of which good Sense is not the 
Ground-work.^ Bodeau has endeavoured to in- 
culcate the same Notion.'; in several Parts of his 
Writings, botli in Prose and Ver.se.“ This is that 
natiiial Way of Writing, that beautiful Simplicity, 
M'hich wc so mucli admire in the Compositions of 
tha Ancients ; and which no Body deviates from, 
but those who want Strength of Genius to make a 
'I'ho. a‘it ,h‘n‘* in ir-, o.i.i natural Beauties. Poets 
w.i.p w ll ■ ihi-, .''I'c; g;;i of Genius to give that 
MajesucK bimpiicity to Nature, which we so 
inucli admire in the Works of the Ancients, arc 
forced to hunt after foreign Ornaments, and not 
to let any Piece of Wit of what kind soever escape 
them. I look upon these writers as Goths in 
Poetry, who, like those inArchitecture, not being 
able to come up to the beautiful Simplicity of the 
old Creeks and Eowaus, have endeavoured to 
supply Its place with all the Extravagancies of an 
irregular Fancy. Mr. Dryden m^es a very 
handsome Observation, on Ovids writing a Let- 
ter from Dido to yEneuSy in the following Word.s. 3 
‘ Oyidf says he, (speaking of Virgil's Fiction of 
Dido and jEneas) ‘ takes it up after him, even 


* Dcminique Bouhours, a learned and accom- 
plished Jesuit, who died in 1702, aged 75, was a 
Professor of the Humanities, in Paiis, till the 
headaches by which he was tormented until death 
compelled him to re.sign his chair. He wa.safter- 
wauKs tutor to the two young Princes of Longue- 
villc, and to the .son of the niinuster Colbert. His 
best book was translated into Fhiglish in 1705, as 
‘ The Art of Cnticism : or the Method of makine 
‘a Right judgment upon Subjects of Wit and 
‘Learning. Translatetl from the best Edition of 
‘the F7'ench, of the Famous Father Bouhours. by 
‘a Person of Quality. In Four Dialogues.' Here 
he says : ‘'I'nith is the first Quality, and, as it 
‘ were, the foundation of 'riiought : the fairest is 
‘ the faultiest, 01, rnthei, tliose which pass for the 
‘ fairest, are not really so, if they want this Found- 
‘ ation. . . I do not understand your Doctrine, 
‘replies Philanthus, ami 1 can .sc.irce persuade 
‘ myself that a witty 'I’liought .should be alv/^ays 
‘ founded on Truth : On the coiUrat v, I am of liiri 
‘opinion of a famous Ciitic (1. e Vavassor in his 
‘book on Epigrams) that Falsehood gives it clien 
‘ all it^ Grace, and is, as it were, the houl 0* ii,* 
&.C.} pp. 0, 7, and the following. 

* iht in the lines 

Tchi dolt tcndie au Bon Sens: mats pour y 
vcfur 

Ls ciu'tnin at glasani el pen d'lr a tcuir. 

Art. I'oCiique, clki'nt t. 

And again, 

Aux dl pern, du Bon Sens g^ar,ic 3 de piaUanitr. 

An. Pueiiiiue, chant 3. 

3 Dedicaiion hi', ir^inslaiion of the iEneid tt> 
Lord Nouiianby, near the middle; when siicak- 
itig of the anachronism that made Didu a n d 
contemporaries. 
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* in the same Age, and makes an Ancient Heroine I 
‘of ^irgiPs new-created Dido; dicUtes a I-etter 
‘for her just before her Death to the unmteful 

‘ Fugitive ; and, very unluckily for himself, is for 
‘ measuring a Sword with a Man so much su- 
‘ perior in Force to him on the same Subject. I 
‘think I maybe Judge of this, because I have 

* tran^ted both. The famous Author of the Art 
‘of Love has nothing of his own ; he borrows all 
‘ from a greater Master in his own Profession, and, 
‘winch is worse, improves nothing which he finds: 
‘Nature fails him, and being forced to his old 
‘ Shift, he has Recourse to 'Witticism. This passes 
‘ indeed with hi *, soft Ad:r.ircr‘. mvl gives him the 
‘Preference to / 7;*'';/ in thci: L'icem. 

Were not I supported by so great an Authority 
as that of Mr. Dryden, I should not venture to 
observe, That the Taste of most of our English 
Poets, as well as Readers, is extremely Gothick. 
He quotes Monsieur Segrau ^ for a threefold 
Distinction of the Readers of Poetry : In the first 
of which he comprehends the Rabble of Readers, 
whom he does not treat as such with regard to 
their Quality, but to their Numbers and Coarse- 
ness of their Taste. His Words are as follow ; 

‘ Segrais has distinguished the Readers of Poetry, 
‘according to their Capacity of judging, into 
‘three Classes. fHe might have said the same of 
‘Writers too, if he had pleased.] In the lowest 
‘ Form he places those whom he calls Les Petits 

* Rsprits, such things as are our Upper-Gallery 
‘Audience in a Play-house ; who like nop'.ng but 
‘ the Husk and Rind of Wit, prefer a ( Ji.ibble, a 
‘ Conceit, an Epigram, before solid Sense and ele- 
‘gant Expression : These arc Mob Readers. If 
‘ Pirgil and Martial stood for Parli.ainent-Men, 
‘we know already w^ho would carry it. But 
‘ though they make the greatest Appearance in 
‘ the Field, and cry the loudest, the best on’t is 
‘ they are but a sort of French Huguenots, or 

* Dutch Boors, brought over in Herds, but not 


* Jean Regnauld de Segrais, b. 1624, d. 1701, j 
was of Caen, where he was trained by Jesuits for 
the Church, but took to Literature, and sought j 
thereby to support four brothers and two sisters, | 
reduced to want by the dissipations of his father. 
He wrote, as a youth, odes, songs, a t-.Tge''v, .an-' 
part of a romance. Attracting, at the cl 20, 
the attention of a noble patron, he became, in 
1647, and remained for the next 24 years, attached 
to the household of Mile, de Moutpeusier. He 
was a favoured guest among the Priciemes of the 
Hotel Rambouillet, and was styled, for his ac- 
quired air of bon ton, the Vuilure of Caen. In 
1671 he was received by Mlic. de La Fayette. 
In 1676 he married a rich wife, at Caen, his 
native town, where he .settled and revived the 
local ‘Acadenw.’ Among hi.s works were trans- 
lations into French verse of the .dineid and 
Georgies. In the dedication of his own transla- 
tion of the iEneid by an elaborate essay to Loid 
Normanby, Dryden refers much, and with high I 
respect, to the aissertation prefixed by Segrais to 
his French version, and towards the end (on p. 80 
where the essay occupies too pages), writes as 
above quoted. The first parenthesis is part of 
the quotation. 
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‘Naturalized; who have not Lands of two 
‘Pounds per Annum in Parnassus, and there- 
‘fore are not privileged to poll. Their Authors 
‘ are of the same Level, fit to represent them on a 
‘Mountebank’s Stage, or to be Masters of the 
‘Ceremonies in a Bear-garden; Yet these are 
‘ they who have the most Admirers. But it often 
‘happens, to their Mortification, that as their 
‘Rcadeis improve their Stock of Sense, (as tlicy 
‘may by leading better Books, and by Conversa- 
‘tion with Men of Judgment) they soon forsake 
‘ tliera.’ 

I [must not dismiss this Subject without’'] ob- 
serving that as Mr. Lock in the Passage above- 
mentioned has discovered the most fruitful Source 
of Wit, so there is another of a quite contrary 
Nature to it, which does likewise branch it self out 
into several Icind.s, For not only the Resemblance, 
but the Opposition of Ideas, does very often pro- 
duce Wit ; as I could shew in several little Pomts, 
Turn-s and Antitheses, that I may possibly enlarge 
upon in some future Speculation. C. 


No, 63.] Satunlay, May 12, 1711. ^Addison, 


Hiimano enpiti ccrincem pictor equinant 
yungere sivelit ct van as inducere pdumas 
Undiqite collatis incmhris, ut turpiter atrum 
Desinat in piKccin innherforinosa supemi; 
Spcctatuni adniisU risum te neat is amici ? 

C red lie, Ptsones, isti tabuhe fore librum 
Pcrsiinilcm, cii/ns, veliit cegri somnia, vanae 
P in gun tur species 1 1 or. 


I T is very Ihird for llic Mind to disengage it 
self from a Subject in which it has been long 
employed. 'I'he Thoughts will be rising of them- 
selves from time to time, tho’ we give them no 
Encouragement ; as the Tossings and Fluctua- 
tions of tiie Sea continue several Hours after the 
Winds are laid. 

It is to this that I impute my last Night’s 
Drc.uii or Vision, which formed into one continued 
Allegory the several Schemes of Wit, whether 
False, Mixed, or True, that have been the Sub- 
ject of my late Papers. 

Mctlioughts 1 was transported into a Country 
that was filled with Prodigies and Knehautments, 
governed by the Goddess of Falsehood, entitled 
the Region of P'alse Wit. There is nothing in 
the Fields, the Woods, and the Rivers, that ap- 
pe.ircd natural. Several of the Trees blossomed 
in Leaf-Gold, some of them produced Bone-Lace, 
and some of them precious Stones. The Foun- 
tains bubbled in an Opera 7'mic, and were filled 
with Stags, Wild-Boars, ami Mernuid.s, that lived 
among the Waters : at the .same time that Dol- 

E hius and several kinds of Fish played upon the 
[inks or look their Pastime in the Meadows. 
The P>uds had many of them golden Beaks, 

, human Voices. The Flowers perfumed the Air 


* [would not break the tliread of this discourse 
without] ; and an ERRATUM appended to the next 
Number says ‘ for rcail •with' 
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with Smells of Incense, Ambcr-greese, and Pul- 
villios ; ^ and were so interwoven with one an- 
other, that they grew up in Pieces of Embroidery. 
The Winds were filled with Sighs and Messages 
of distant Lovers. As I was walking to and fro 
in thi.s enchanted Wilderness, I could not forbear 
breaking out into Soliloquies upon the several 
Wonders which lay before me, when, to my great 
Surprize, I found there were artificial Ecchoes ia 
every Walk, that by Repetitions of certain Words 
which 1 spoke, agreed with me, or contradicted 
me, in every thing I said. In the midst of my 
Conversation with these invisible Companions, 1 
discovered in the Centre of a very dark Grove a 
monstrous Fabrick built after the Goihick manner, 
and covered with innumerable Devices in that 
barbarous kind of Sculpture. I immediately went 
up to it, and found it to be a kind of Heathen 
'lemplc consecrated to the God of Dullness. 
Upon my Entrance I saw the Deity of the Place 
dressed in the Habit of a Monk, with a Book in 
one Hand and a Rattle in the other. Upon his 
right Hand was Industry^ with a Lamp burning 
fjefore her ; and on his left Caprice, with a Mon- 
key sitting on her Shoulder. Befiire his Feet 
there stood an Altar of a very odd Make, which, 
as I afterwards found, was shaped in that man- 
ner to comply with the Inscription that surrounded 
it. Upon the Altar there lay .several Offerings of 
Axes, IVin^s, and cut in Paper, and in- 

scribed with Verses. The Temple was filled with 
Votaries, who applied themselves to different 
Diversions, as their Fancies directed them. In 
one part of it I saw a Regiment of Anagrams, 
who were continually in motion, turning to the 
Right or to the Ijcft, facing about, doubling their 
Ranks, shifting their Stations, and throwing 
themselves into all the Figures and Counter- 
marches of the most changeable and perplexed 
Exercise. 

Not far from the.se was a Body of Acresticl:s, 
made up of very disproportloned Persons. It 
w.as disposed into three Columns, the Officers 
planting themselves in a Line on the left Hand of 
each Column. 7'he Officers were all of them at 
Iea.st Six Foot high, and made three Rows of 
very proper Men ; but the Common Soldiers, who 
filled up the Spaces between the Officers, were 
such Dwarfs, Cripples, and ScarecroAvs, that one 
could hardly look upon them without laughing. 
There were behind the Acro%ticks two or three 
' Files of Chronograms, which differed only from 
i the former, as their Officers were equipped (like 
the Figure of Time) with an Hour-glass in one 
Hand, and a Scythe in the other, and took their 
Posts promiscuously among the private Men 
whom they commanded. 

In the Body of tlie 'rcmple, and before the 
very B'ace of the Deity, niethon^V't I •saw the 
Phantom of Tryphiodorus \\v.' t.ipagr-^n’tr 
engaged in a Ball with four and twenty Person',, 
who pursued him by Turns thro’ all the In- 
tricacies and Labyrinths of a Country Dance, 
without being able to overtake him. 


* Scent bags. Ttal. Polviglio ; from Pulvillus. 
a little cu.sliion. 


Observing several to be very busie at the 
Western End of the Temple, I inquired into what 
they were doing, and found there was in that 
Quarter the ^eat Magazine of Rchns^s. These 
were several I'hings of the most different Natures 
tied up in Bundles, and thrown upon one another 
m heaps like Faggots. You might behold an 
Anchor, a Night-rail, and a Hobby-horse bound 
up together. One of the Workmen seeing me 
very much surprized, told me, there was an infi- 
nite deal of Wit in several of those Bundles, and 
that he would explain them to me if I plea.sed ; I 
thanked him for his Civility, but told him I was 
in \oxy great haste at that time. As I was going 
out of the Temple, I ob.served in one Corner of it 
a Cluster of Men and Women laughing very 
heartily, and diverting themselves at a Game of 
Crambo. I heard several Double Rhymes as I 
passed by them, which raised a great deal of 
Mirth. 

Not far from these was another Set of merry 
People engaged at a Diversion, in which the 
whole Jest was to mistake one Person for another. 
To give Occasion for these ludicroius Mistakes, 
they were divided into Pairs, every Pair being 
covered from Head to Foot with the same kind of 
Dress, though perhaps there was not the lea.st 
Resemblance in their Faces. By this means an 
old Man was sometimes mistaken for a Boy, 
a Woman for a Man, and a Black -a-moor for an 
European, which very often produced great Peals 
of Laughter. These I guessed to be a Party of 
Punns. But being very desirous to get out of this 
World of Magick, which had almost turned my 
Brain, I left the Temple, and crossed over the 
Fields that lay about it with all the Speed I ; 
could make. I was not gone far before f heard 
the Sound of Trumpets and Alarms, which 
seemed to proclaim the March of an Enemy ; and, 
.as I afterwards found, was in reality what I ap- 
prehended it. There apiiearcd at a great Dis- 
tance a very shining Light, and, in the midst of 
it, a Person of a most beautiful Aspect ; her 
Name was Truth. On Iier right Hand there 
marched a Male Deity, who bore several Quivers 
[ on his Shoulders, and grasped several Arrows in 
his Hand. His Name was Wit. 'I’he Approach 
of these two Enemies filled all the Territories of 
False Wit with an unspeakable Consternation, 
insomuch that the Goddess of those Regions ap- 
peared in Person upon her P'rontiers, with the 
several inferior Deities, and the different Bodies 
of B'orces which I had before seen in the Temple, 
who were now drawn up in Array, and prepared 
to give their Foes a warm Reception. As the 
March of the Enemy was very slow, it gave time 
to the several Inhabitants who bordered upon the 
Rrg-ions of Falsehood to draw their Forces into 
a Body, with a Design to stand upon their G’.iard 
as Neuters, and attend the Issue of the Combat. 

I must here inform my Reader, that the Fron- 
tiers of tlie Enchanted Region, which I have be- 
fore de.scribed, were inhabited by the Species of 
Mixed Wit, who made a very odd Appearance 
when they were mustered together in an Army. 
There were Men whose Bodies were stuck full of 
Darts, and Women whose Eyes were Burning- 
glasses : Men that had Hearts of Fire, and 
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Women that had Breasts of Snow. It would be 
endless to describe several Monsters of the like 
Nature, that composed great Army ; which 
immediately fell asunder and divided itself into 
two Parts, the one half throwing themselves be- 
hind the Banners of 'J'ruth, and the others be- 
hind those of Falsehood. 

The Goddess of Falsehood was of a Gigan- 
tick Stature, and advanced some Pares before the 
Front of her Army : but as the dazling .Light, 
which flowed from Truth, began to shme upon 
hei, she faded insensibly ; insomuch that in a 
Kttle Space she looked rather like an huge Phan- 
tom, than a real Substance, At length, as the 
Goddess of Truth approached still nearer to 
her, she fell away entirely, and vanished amidst 
the Brightness of her Presence ; so tliat there did 
not remain the. least 'I'race or Impression of her 
Figure in the Place where she h.id been seen. 

As at the rising of the Sun the Constellations 
grow thin, and the Stars go out one after another, 
till the whole Hemisphere is e> linguished ; such 
was the vanishing of the Goddess : And not only 
of the Goddess her self, but ot the whole Army 
that attended her, which syrnp.tthizcd with their 
Leader, and shrunk into Nothing, in proportion 
a-i the Goddess disappeared. ,\t the same time 
the whole rcmple sunk, the Fish betook them- 
selves to the Streams, and the wild Beasts to the 
Woods : 'I'he Fountains recovered their Mur- 
murs, the Birds ihcir Voices, the Trees their 
Leaves, the F.owers their Scents, and the whole 
Face of Nature its true and genuine Appearance. 
Tho’ I still continued asleep, I fancied my self as 
it were awakened out of a Dream, when I saw 
this Region of Prodigies restored to Woods and 
Rivers, Fields and Meadows. 

Upon the leinoval of that wild Scene of Won- 
ders, which had very much disuii bed my Imagina- 
tion, I took a full Surveyor tlic Persons of Wit 
and Truth . for indeed it was unpossible to look 
upon the ft«st, without seeing the other at the 
same time. 'I’here was bchiiiu them a strong and 
compact Body of Figures. 'I’lie Genius of Heroic 
appeared with a Sword in her I laud, and 
a Lawrel on her Head. Trn^^cdy was crowned 
with Cypress, and cnvercil willi Robes dipped in 
Blood. Satyr had Smiles in her Look, and a 
under her Garment. Rhetorick was 
known by her Thundeibolt , and Comniy by her 
Mask.' After several other Figures, Epigram 
marched up in the Rear, who had been jiosted 
there at the Beginning of the Expedition, that he 
might not revolt to the Enemy, whom he was sus- 
pected to favour in his Heart. I was very much 
awed and delighted with the Appearance of the 
God of li^it : there was something so aniiable and 
yet so piercing in his Looks, as inspired me at 
once with I.,ovc and Terror. As I was gazing on 
him, to my unspeakable Joy, he took a Qniver of 
Arrows from his Shoulder, m order to make me a 
Present of it ; but as I was reaching out my 
Hand to receive it pf him, I knocked it against a 
Chair, and by that mean.s awaked. C. 


No. 64.] Monday^ May 14, 1711. \Stcele, 


Hie vivimns Ambitiosa 

Panpertaie otttnes Juv. 


T he most improper things we commit in the 
Conduct of our Lives, we are led into by the 
Force of Fashion. Instances might be given, in 
which a prevailing Custom makes us act against 
the Rules of N.ature, Law and common Sense : 
but at present I shall confine ray Consideration of 
the Effect it has upon Men’s Minds, by looking 
into our Behaviour when it is the Fashion to go 
into Mourning, The Cu.stom of representing the 
Grief we have for the Loss of the Dead by our 
Habits, certainly had its Rise from the real Sor- 
row of such as were too much distressed to Lake 
the proper Care they ought of their Dress. By 
Degrees it prevailed, that .such as had this inward 
Oppression upon their Minds, made an Apology 
for not joining with the rest of the World in their 
ordin.ary Diversions, by a Dress suited to their 
Condition. This therefore was at first assumed 
by such only as were under real Distre.ss : to 
whom it was a Relief that they had nothing about 
them so light and gay as to be irksome to the 
Gloom and Melancholy of their inward Reflections, 
or that mMit misrepresent them to others. In 
l^rocess of Time this laudable Distinction of the 
Sorrowful was lost, and Mourning is now worn 
by Heirs and Widows. You see nothing hut 
Magnificence and Solemnity in the Equipage of 
the Relict, and an Air [of Release from Servi- 
tude in the Pomp of a Son who has lo.st a wealthy 
Father. This Fa.shion of Sorrow is now become 
a generous Part of the Ceremonial between 
Princes ami Sovereigns, who in the Language of 
all Nations are stilcd Brothers to each other, and 
put on the Purple upon the Death of any Poten- 
tate with whom they live in Amity. Courtiers, 
and all who wish themselves such, are immediately 
seized with Grief from Head to P'oot upon this 
Disaster to ihcu' Prince ; so that one may know 
by the very Buckles of a Gentleman-Ushcr, what 
Degree of Friendship any deceased Monarch 
maintained with the Court to which he belongs. 
A good Courtier’s Habit and Behaviour is hiero- 
glyphical on thc.se Occasions : He deals much 
m vVliispers, and you may see he dresses accord- 
ing to the best Intelligence. 

The general Aflectation among Men, of ap- 
pearing greater than they arc, makes the whole 
World run into the Habit of the Court. You see 
the Lady, who the before was as various as 
a Rainbow, upon the Time appointed for begin- 
ning to mourn, as dark as a Cloud. This Hiiinour 
does not prevail only on those whose Fortunes can 
siipiport any Change in their Equipage, not on 
those only whose Incomes demand the Wanton- 
ness of new Appearances : but on such also who 
have just enough to cloath them. An old Ac- 
quaintance of mine, of Ninety Pounds a Year, 
who has naturally the Vanity of being a Man of 
Fashion deep nt his Heart, is very much put to it 1 
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to bear the Mortalityof Princes. He made a new 
black Suit u^n the Death of the King of Spain, 
he turfted it for the King of Portugal, and he now 
keeps his Chamber while it is scouring for the 
Emperor.* He is a good Oeconomist in his Ex- 
travagance, and makes only a fresh black Button 
upon nis Iron-gray Suit for any Potentate of small 
Territories ; he indeed adds his Crape Hatband 
for a Prince whose Exploits he has admired in the 
Gazette, But whatever Compliments may be 
made on these Occasions', the true Mourners are 
the Mercers, Silkmen, Laceiiien and Milliners. 
A Prince of merciful and royal Disposition would 
reflect with great Anxiety upon the Prospect of 
his Death, if he considered what Numbers would 
be reduced to Misery by that Accident only: He 
would think it of Moment enough to direct, that 
in the Notification of his Departure, the Honour 
done to him might be restrained to those of the 
HoiLshold of the Prince to whom it should be 
signified. He would think a general Mourning to 
be in a less Degree the same Ceremony which is 

g ractised in barbarous Nations, of killing their 
laves to attend the Obsequies of their Kings. 

I had been wonderfully at a Loss for many 
Months together, to guess at the Character of a 
Man who came now and then to our Coffee-house : 
He ever ended a News-paper with this Reflection, 
Well, I see all the Foreijm Princes are in good 
tsealik. If you asked, Fray, Sir, what says the 
Postman from Vienna f he answered, Make us 
thankful, the German Princes are all well'. 
What does he say from Barcelona f He does not 
speak but that the Country agrees very well with 
the new Queen. After very much Enquiry, I 
found this Man of universal Loyalty was a whole- 
sale Dealer in Silks and Ribbons : His Way is, 
it seems, if he hires a "Weaver, or Workman, to 
have it inserted in his Articles, ' That all this shall 
*be well and truly performed, provided no foreign 
‘ Potentate shall depart this Life within the Time 
* above-mentioned.’ It happens in all publick 
Mournings, that the many Trades which depend 
upon our Habits, arc during that Bolly either 
piuched with present Want, or terrified with the i 
apparent Approach of it. Ail the Atonement | 
which Men can make for wanton Expences (which i 
is a sort of insulting the Scarcity under which 
Others labour) is, that the Superfluities of the j 
Wealthy give Supplies to the Necessities of the 
Poor: but instead of any other Good arising fiom 
the Affectation of being in courtly Habits of 
Mourning, all Order seems to be destroyed by it ; 
and the tme Honour which one Court does to 
another on that Occasion, loses its Force and 
Efficacy. When a foreign Minister beholds the 
Court of a Nation (which flourishes in Riches 
and Plenty) lay aside, upon the I.oss of his 


* The death of Charles II. of Spain, which gave 
occasion for the general war of the Spanish suc- 
cession, took place in 1700. John "V., King of 
Portugal, died in 1706, and the Emperor Jose^ I. 
died on the Z7tli of April, 17x1, less than a month 
before this paper was written. The black suit 
that was now ‘ scouring for the Emperor ’ was, 
therefore, more than ten years old, and had been 
turned five years ago. 


Master, all Marks of Splendor and Magnificence, 
though the Head of such a ioyful Peo;^e, he vdll 
conceive greater Idea of the Honour done his 
Master, than when he sees the Generality of the 
People in the same Habit. When one is afiUid to 
ask the Wife of a Tradesman whom she has lost 
of her Family ; and after some Preparation en- 
deavours to know whom she mourns for ; how 
ridiculous is it to hear her explain her self, That 
we have lost one of the House of Austria! 
Princes arc elevated so highly above the rMt of 
Mankind, that it is a presumptuous Distinction to 
take a Part in Honours done to their Memories, 
except we have Authority for it, by being related 
in a particular Manner to the Court which pays 
that "Veneration to their Friendship, and seems to 
express on such an Occasion the Sense of the 
Uncertainty of human Life in general, by a.ssum- 
ing the Habit of Sorrow though in the full pos- 
session of Triumph and Royalty. R. 


No. 65.3 Tuesday, May 15, 1711. [Steele, 


Demetri teque Tigelli 

Discipularum inter juheo plorare caihedras. 

Hot. 


A fter having at large explained what Wit 
is, and described the false Appearances of 
it, all that Labour seems but an useless Enquiry, 
without some Time be spent in considering the 
Application of it. The Seat of Wit, when one 
speaks as a Man of the Town and the World, is 
the Play-house ; I shall therefore fill this Paper 
with l^eflections upon the Use of it in that Place. 
The Application of Wit in the Theatre has as 
Strong an Eflect upon the Manners of our Gentle- 
men, as the Taste of it has upon the "VVrithigs of 
our Authors. It may, peihaps, look like a very 
presumptuous Work, though not Foreign from the 
Duty of a Spectatok, to tax the "Writings of 
such as have long had the general Applause of a 
Nation : But I shall always make Reason, T'rutli, 
and Nature the Measures of Praise and Dispraise ; 
if those are for me, the Generality of Opinion is of 
no Consequence against me ; if they are against 
me, the general Opinion cannot long support me. 

Without further Preface, I am going to look 
into some of our most applauded Plays, and see 
whether they de^rve the Figure they at present 
bear in the Imagination of Men, or not. 

In reflecting upon these Works, I shall chiefly 
dwell upon that for which each respective Play n 
most celebrated. The present Paper shall be 
employed upon Sir Foplinz Flutter.^ The re- 
ceived Character of this Play Is, That h is the 


* The Man qf Mode, or Sir F opting Fluiiw% 
by Sir George Etherege. produced in *67^* 
Ether^e painted accurately the life and moirall 
of the Restoration, and is said to have represented 
himself in Bellair; Beau Hewit, the son of a 
Herefordshire Baronet, in Sir Fopling; and to 
have formed Dorimart upon the model of the 
Earl of Roches ter . 
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Pattertt of Genteel Comedy. Doriinani and 
Harriot are the Characters of greatest Conse- 
quence, and if these are Low and Mean, the 
Reputation of the Play is very Unjust. 

I will take for granted, that a fine Gentleman 
.should be honest in his Actions, and refined in his 
Language. Instead of this, our Hero in this 
Piece is a direct Knave in his Designs, and a 
Clown in his Language. BeUair is his Admirer 
and Friend ; in return for which, because he is 
forsooth a greater Wit than his said Friend, he 
thinks it reasonable to persuade him to marry a 
young Lady, whose Virtue, he thinks, will last no 
longer than till she is a Wife, and then she cannot 
but fall to his Share, as he is an irresistible fine 
Gentleman. The Falshood to Mrs. Loveit, and 
the Barbarity of 'rriumphing over her Anguish for 
losing him, is another Instancf; of his Honesty, as 
well as his Good-nature. As to ins fine Language ; 
he calls the Orange-Woman, who, it seems, is 
inclined to grow Fat, rl n Over~grown JadCf %vith 
a Flasket of Guts before her; and salutes her 
with a pretty Plirase of IIow ttcnv, Double Tripe f 
Upon the mention of a Country Gentlewoman, 
whom he knows nothing of, > no one can imagine 
why) he 7vill lay his Life she is some atvkward 
illfashioued Country Toad^ who not having 
abotie four Dozen of Hairs on her Hcad^ has 
adorned her Baldness with a large white Fruz, 
that she mnv look Sparkishly in the Forefront 
of the King^s Box at an old Flay. Unnatural 
Mixture of senseless Common-Place ! 

As to the Generosity of his I'emper, he tells his 
poor Footman, // he did not wait bettei'—he 
would turn him away, in the insolent Phrase of. 
Til uncase you. 

Now for Mrs. Harriot: She laughs at Obedi- 
ence to an absent Mother, whose I'enderness 
Busie describes to be very exquisite, for that she 
is so pleami with finding Harriot again, that she 
cannot chide her for being out of the way. This 
Witty Daughter, and fine l.ady, has so little 
Respect for this good Woman, that she Ridicules 
her Air in taking Leave, and cries. In what 
Struggle is tny poor Mother yonder 1 See, see^ 
her Head tottering her Fye.s staring, and her 
under Lip trembling. But all this is atoned for, 
because she has more IF it than is usual in her 
Se.x, and as much Malice, thd she is as li'iid as 
you would wish her, and has a Deniurcncss in 
her Looks that "* w s-’o-^mdog ! 'rh"n to 

recommend 1 .1 m "p •. .■ i •. I . ■. 

Poet makes In . ■..« is ii-a -r ^l.ll■ i..- \i"\ 

ingeniously: /:h ^ n. 'ug'-t 

to endure liin,, u;. i . ' ’ ; ■ . 

man should expect in an Unsbaud It is, nie- 
think-S, unnatural that we arc not made to under- 
stand how she that w.^is bred under a .silly pious 
old Mother, that would never trust her out of her 
sight, came to be so Polite. 

it cannot be denied, but that the Negligence of 
every thing, which engages the Attention of the 
sober and valuable Part of Mankind, appears very 
well drawn in this Piece : But it is denied, that it 
is necessary to the Character of a Fine Gentle- 
man, that ho should in that manner trample upon 
all Order and Decency. As for the Character of 
Dorimant, it is more of a Co.xcomb tliaii that of 

Fopiing. He says of one of his Companions, that 
a good Correspondence between them is their 
mutual Interest. Speaking of that Friend, he 
declares, their being much together makes the 
Women think the better of his Understanding, 
and juiige more favourably of my Reputation. 
It makes him pass upon some for a Man of very 
good Sense, and me upon others fM- a very civil 
Person. 

This whole celebrated Piece is a perfect Con- 
tradiction to good Manners, good Sense, and 
common Honesty; and as there is nothing in it 
but Avh.at is built upon the Ruin of Virtue and 
Innocence, according to the Notion of Merit in 
this Comedy, I take the Shoemaker to be, in 
reality, the Fine Gentleman of the Play: For it 
seems he is an Atheist, if we may depend upon 
his Character as given by the Orange-Woman, 
who is her self far from being the lowest m the 
Play. She says of a Fine Man who is Dorimant s 
Companion, I'here is not such another Heathen 
in tne Town, except the Shoemaker. His Pre- 
tension to be the Hero of the Drama appears 
still more in his own Description of his way of 
Living with his Lady. There is, says he, never 
a Man in Town lives more like a Gentletnan 
with his Wife than I do: I never mind her Mo- 
tions; she never enquires into mine. We speak 
to one another civilly, hate one another heartily : 
and because it is Vulgar to Lye and Soak toge- 
ther, we have each of us our several Settle-Bed. 
That of Soaking together is as good as if Dori- 
mani had spoken it liimself ; and, I think, since 
he puts Human Nature in as ugly a Form as the 
Circumstances will bear, and is a staunch Unbe- 
liever, he is very much U^ronged in having no part 
of the good Fortune bestowed in the last Act. 

To speak plainly of this whole Work, I think 
nothing but being lost to a sense of Innocence and 
Virtue can make any one see this Comedy, with- 
out observing more frequent Occasion to move 
Sorrow and Indignation, than Mirth and Laugh- 
tci. At the same time I allow it to be Nature, 
but it is Nature in its utmost Corruption and 
Degeneracy.^ R. 

Ho. CC.J Wednesdey, May x6, 1711. \Stcelc, 

Motus docei'i gamlct lonicos 

Matura Virgo, et flngitur nrtnbus 

Jam nunc, ei vucitos amoves ’ 

De Tenero meditatur UuguL — Hor. 

two following T.etters are upon a Subject 

1 of very great Impoitance, tho’ expressed 
without an Air of Gravity. 

^ 'i'o this number of the Spectator i.s appended 
the first advertisement of Pope’s E&say on Crit- 
icism. 

This Day is publish’d 

An Essay on CkiTicisjvi Pniited for W. Lewis 
in Russell slicct Coveut-Ckiiden : and Sold by W. 
Taylor, at the Ship in Patei Nosier Row; T, 
Osborn, in Gray’s Inn near the Walk.s ; T. Graves, 
m St. James’s Street ; aii4 T. Morphew, near 
Staliouers-Hall. iVice zx 
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To the Sprctator. 

* I Take the Freedom of asking your Advice in 
^ behalf of a Young Country Kinswoman of mine 

* who is lately come to Town, and under my Care 

* for her Edtication. She is very pretty, but you 
'can’t imagine how unformed a Creature it is. 
'She comes <b my Hands just as Nature left her, 
'half finished, and without any acquired Improve- 

* ntents. When I look on her I often think of the 

mentioned in one of your Papers. 

, '©eawr Afr*. Spectator, help me to make her 
: 'too^jrchend the visible Graces of Speech, and 
dumb Eloquence of Motion ; for she is at 
'present a perfect Stranger to both. She knows 
‘ no Way to express her self but by her Tongue, 
'and that always to simify her Meanm^. Her 
' Eyes serve her yet dmy to see with, and she is 
'utterly a Foreigner to the Language of Looks 

* and Glances, in this I fancy you could help her 

* better than any Body. I have be.stowed two 

* Months in teaching her to Sigh when she is not 

* concerned, and to Smile when she is not pleased ; 
' and am ashamed to own she makes little or no 
' Improvement. Then she is no more able now 
' to walk, than she was to go at a Year old. By 
' Walking you will easily know I mean that regu- 
‘ lar but easy Motion, which gives our Persons so 
'irresistible a Grace as if we moved to Musick, 

* and is a kind of disengaged Figure, or, if I may 
' so speak, recitative Dancing. But the want of 
‘this I cannot blame in her, lor I find she has no 
‘ Elar, and means nothing by Walking but to change 

■ ‘ her Place. I could pardon too her Blushing, if 

* she knew how to carry her self in it, and if it did 
' not manifestly injure her Complexion. 

< ' They tell me you are a Person who have seen 

'the World, and are a Judge of fine Breeding; 
‘which makes me ambitious of some Instructions 
‘from yon for her Improvement: Which when 
‘ you have favoured me with, I shall further ad- 
‘ vise with you aix)Ut the Disposal of this fair 
‘ Forrester m Marriage ; for I will make it no 
' Secret to you, that her Person and Education 
‘are to be her Fortune. 

/ S/J^, 

yo 7 ir vety hniuble SeiTant, 

CELIMENE. 

SIR, 

‘ Being employed by Celhnene to make up and 
‘ send to you her Letter, I make bold to recom- 

* mend the Case therein mentioned to your Con- 
‘ .sideration, because she and 1 happen to differ a 
‘little in our Notions. I, who am a rough Man, 
‘am afraid the young Girl is in a fair Way to be 
‘.spoiled; Therefore pray, Mr. Spectator, let 
' us have your Opinion of this fine thing called 

* Fine Breeding; for I am afraid it differs loo 
‘ much from that plain thing called Gcnui Breeding, 

) 'our mint humble Serxiant.^ 


‘ John Hughf.s is the author of ihe.se two let- 
ters, and, Chalmers thinks, also of the letters 
si^ed R. B. in Nos. 31 and 53. He was in 1711 
tlurty-lwo years old. John Hughes, the son of a 
citixen of London, was born at Marlborough, edu- 
cated Rt the private school of a Dissenting minis- 
ttr, where he had Isaac Watts for schoolfellow, 


The general Mismke among us in the Educfuin^ 
our Children, is, That in our Daughters we lalje 
care of their Persons and neglect their Minds ; m 
our Sons we are so intent upon adorning their 
Minds, that we wholly neglect their Bodies. It 
is from this that you shall see a voung Lady cele- 
brated and admirefl in all the A.s.semblies about 
Town, when her elder Brother i.s afraid to come 
into a Room. From this ill Management it arises, 
That we frequently observe a Man’s IJfe is half 
spent before he is taken notice of ; and a Woman 
in the Prime of her Years is out of Fashion and 
neglected. The Hoy I shall consider upon some 
other Occasion, and at present stick to the Girl ; 
And I am the more inclined to this, because I 
have several Letters which aunplain to me that 
my Female Readers have not understood me for 
some Days last past, and take themselve.s to he 
unconcerned in the present Turn of my Writings. 
When a Girl is safely brought from her Nurse, 
before she is capable of forming one simple No- 
tion of any thing in Life, she is delivered to the 
Hands of her Dancing- Master ; and with a Collar 
round her Neck, the pretty wild Thing is taught 
a fantastical Gravity of Behaviour, and forced to , 
a particular Way of holding her Head, heaving 
her Breast, and moving with her whole Body; 
and all this under Pain of never having an Hus- 
band, if she steps, looks, or moves awry. ITiis 

f ives the young Lady wonderful Workings of 
magination, what is to pass between her and this 
Husband that she is every Moment told of, and 
for whom she seems to be educated. Thus her 
Fancy is engaged to turn ail her Endeavours to 
the Ornament of her Person, as what must deter- 
mine her Good and 111 in this Life ; and she na- 
turally thinks, if she is tall enough, she vs wise 
enough for any thing for which her Education 
makes hei think she is designed. To make her 
an agreeable Person is the main Purpose of her 
Parents , to that is all their Cost, to that all their 
Care directed ; and from this general Folly of 
Parents we owe our present numerous Race of 
Coquets. These Reflections puzzle me, when I 


delicate of health, zealous for poetry and music, 
and provided for by having obtained, early in life, 
a '-itualion in the Ordn.ancc Dffice. He died of 
consumption at the age of 40, February 17, 171^ 
20, on the night of the first production of hi.s i 
1 ‘ragedy of The Siege of Damasens. Verse of his 
was in his lifetime set to music by Purcell and 
Handel. In 1712 .an opera of Calyfso and Tele- 
wachtis, to which Hughes wrote the words, was 
produced with success at the Haymarket. In 
tran.slations, in original verse, and especially in 
prose, he merited the pleasant little reputation 
that he earned ; but his means were small until, 
not two years before his death, l^ord Cowper*.ave 
him the well-paid office of Secretary to tne Com- 
mi.ssioners of the Peace. Steele has drawn the 
character of his friend Hughes a.s that of a te- 
ligtous man e.»cnipi from every sensual vice, an 
invalid who could take pleasure in seeing the inno- 
cent happiness of the healthy, who was never 
peevish or soiir, and who employed his intervals ol* 
ease in drawing and designing, or in music aiid 
poetry. 
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think of givinn my advice on the Subject of man- 
aging the wild 'I'hing mentioned in the Letter of 
my Correspondent. But sure there is a middle 
to be followed ; the Management of a young 
Laefy’s Person is not to be overlooked, but the 
Erudition of her Mind is much more to be re- 
garded. According as this is inanaged, you will 
see the Mind follow the Appetites of the Body, 
or the Body express the Virtxies of the Mind. 

CUomira dances with all the Elegance of Mo- 
tion imaginable; but her Eyes sre so chastised 
with the Simplicity and Innocence of her 
Thoughts, that she rai'^es in her Beholders Ad- 
miration and good Will, but no loose Hope or 
wild Imagination. The true Art in this Case is. 
To make the Mind and Body improve together ; 
and if po.ssible, to make Gesture follow I'hought, 
and not let Thought be employed upon Gesture. 


No. 67.] Thursday, May 17. 1711. {Btidgell} 
Saltare elegant iui quant necesse est prohee. Sal. 


L ucian, in one of lus Dialogues, introduces 
a Philosopher eluding his Friend for his being 

* Eustace Budgell, the contnbutor of this and of 
about three dozen other papers to the Spectator, 
was, in 1711, twenty-six years old, and by the 
death of his father, Gilbert Budgell, D.D., ob- 
tained, in this year, encumbered by some debt, an 
income of jCgso. He was first cousin to Addison, 
their mothers being two daughters of Dr Na- 
thaniel Gulstone, and sisters to Dr Gulstoue, 
bishop of Bristol. He had been sent in 1700 to 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he spent several 
years. When, in 1709, Addison went to Dublin 
as secretary to Lord Wharton, in his Irish ad- 
ministration, he took with him his cousin Budgell 
as a private secretary. During Addison’s first stay 
in Ireland Budgell lived with him, and paid care- 
ful attention to his duties. To this relationship 
and friendship Budgell was indebted for the in- 
sertion of papers of Ills in the Spectator. Addi- 
son not only gratified his literary ambition, but 
helped him to advancement in his service of the 
government. On the accession of George I 
I Budgell was appointed Secretary to the Lords 
Justices of Ireland and Deputy Clerk of the 
Council ; was chosen also Honorary Bencher of 
the Dublin Inns of Court and obtained a seat in 
the Irish Parliament. In 1717, when Addison be- 
came Secretary of State for Ireland, he appointed 
Eustace Budgell to the post of Accountant and 
Comptroller-General of the Irish Revenue, which 
wjcs worth nearly ^^400 a-year. In 1718, anger at 
being passed over in an appointment caused 
Budgell to charge the Duke of Bolton, the newly- 
airivcd Lord-Lieutenant, with folly and imbe- 
cility. For this he was removed from his Irish ap- 
pointments. He then ruined his hope of patronage 
in England, lost three-fourths of his fortune in the 
South Sea Bubble, and spent the other fourth in a 
fruitless attempt to get into Parliament. While 
struggling to earn bread as a writer, he took part 


a Lover of Dancing,* and a Frequenter of Balls. 
The other undertakes the Defence of his Favourite 
Diversion, which, he says, was at first invented by 
the Goddess Nhea, and preserved the Life of 
Jupiter himself, from the Cruelty of his Father 
Saitim. He proceeds to shew, tnat it had been 
Approved by the greatest Men in all Ages ; that 
Homer calls Merton a Fine Dancer; ^d says, 
That the graceful Mien and great Agility which 
he had acquired by that Exercise, distinguished 
him above the rest in the Armies, both of GreeJ^ 
and Troians. 

He adfds, that Pyrrhus gained more Reputation 
by Inventing the Dance which is called after his 
Name, than by all his other Actions: That the 
LacedamonianSy who were the bravest *PeOTle in 
Greece, gave great Encouragement to this Diver- 
sion, and made their Homius (a Dance much 
resembling the French Brawl) famous over all 
Asia: That there were still extant some Thes- 
salian Statues erected to the Honour of their best 
Dancers : And that he wondered how his Brother 
Philosopher could declare himself against Ae 
Opinions of those two Persons, whom he profess- 
ed so much to admire, Homer and Hesiod i die 
latter of which compares Valour and Dancing to- 
gether ; and says, That the Gods have bestmved 
Fortitude on some Men, and on others a Dis- 
position for Dancing. 

Lastly, he puts hi.Ti in mind that Socrates, (who. 
in the Judgment of Apollo, wasthewisest of Men} 
was not only a professed Admirer of this Exercise 
in others, but learned it himself when he was an 
old Man. 

'I'he Morose Philosopher is so much affected by 
these, and some other Authorities, that he becomes 
a Convert to his Friend, and desires he would take 
him with him when he went to his next Ball. 

I love to shelter my self under the Examples of 
Great Men; and, I think, 1 have sufficiently 
shewed that it is not below the Dignity of these 
my Speculations to take notice of the following 

in the publication of Dr Matthew Tindal’s Chris- 
tianity^ as Old as the Creation, and when, in 
*733» died, a Will was found which, to tlic j 

exclusion of a favourite nephc\^ left fstxoo (nearly 1 
all the property; to Budgell. The authenticity of 
the Will was successfully contested, and thereby 
Budgell disgraced. He retorted on Pope for 
.some criticisiu upon this which he attributed to 
him, and Pope wrote in the prologue to his Satires, 
Let Budgell tharj^e loxv Grub-street oft my auUl, 
A fid write whatever he please, — except my Will. 
At last, in May, 1737, Eustace Budgell filled his 
pockets with stones, hired a boat, and drowned 
himself by jumping from it as it passed under 
London Bridge, liiere was left on his writing- 
table at home a slip of paper upon which he had 
written, ‘ What Cato did, and Addison approved, 
cannot be wrong.’ 

* The Dialogue ‘ Of Dancing ’ between Lucian 
and Crato is here quoted from a translation then 
just published in four volumes, ‘ of the Works of 
‘Lucian, translated from the Greek by ^veral 
‘Eminent Hands, 1711.’ The dialogue is in Vpl, 
111 ., pp. ao2 — 432, translated ‘ by Mr Savage of 
*tlie Middle Temple.’ 
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Lsttefi irhich, 1 suppose, is sent me by some sub* 
ttaiiiw Tradesman about Change, 

SIR, 

* I won a Man in Years, and by an honest In- 
*du9tryit> the World have acquired enough to give 

* my Children a liberal Education, tho’ I was an 
f Utter Stranger to it my self. My eldest Daugh- 

* tisr, a Girl of Sixteen, has for some time been 

* under the Tuition of Monsieur Rigadoon^ a 
; ' Dancing'Master in the City ; and I was pre- 

‘ vailed upon by her and her Mother to go last 

* Night to one of his Balls. I musi own to you, 

* Sir, that having never been at an / such Place 
‘brfote, I was very much pleased auid .surprized 

* with that Part of his Entertainment which he 

* called French Dancing. There were several 
‘young Men and Women, whose Limbs seemed 
‘ to have no other Motion, but purely what the 
‘ Musick gave them. After this Part was over, 
‘they began a Diversion which they call Country 

* Dancing, and wherein there were also some 
‘ things not disagreeable, and divers Emblematical 

* Figures, Compos’d, as I guess, by Wise Men, 
‘for the Instruction of Youth. 

‘Among the rest, I observed one, which, I 
‘think, they call Hunt the Squirrel, in which 
‘while the Woman flies the Man pursues her ; but 

* as soon as she turns, he runs away, and she is 
' obliged to follow, 

‘ The Moral of tins Dance doeSj I think, verj^ 

* ^tly recommend Modesty and Discretion to the 
‘ Female Sex. 

‘ But as the best Institutions are liable to Cor- 
‘ ruptions, so, Sir, 1 must acquaint you, that very 
‘great Abuses are crept into this Entertainment. 
‘1 was amazed to .see my Girl handed by, and 
‘handing young Fellows with so much Familiar- 
‘ ity ; and I could imt have thought it had been 
‘ in the Child. They very often made use of a 
‘ most impudent and lascivious Step called Setting, 

‘ which I know not how to describe to you, but by 
‘ telling you that it is the very reverse of Ba.ch to 
' Back. At last an impudent young Dog bid the 
‘ Fldlers play a Dance called Mol Fatley,^ and 

* after having made two or three Capers, ran to 
‘ his Partner, locked his Arms in hers^ and w'^hi.sked 
‘ her round cleverly above Ground m siicJi man- 
‘ ner, that I, who sat upon one of the lowest 
‘ Benches, saw further above her Shoe than I can 
‘ think fit to acquaint you with. I could no longer 
‘endure these Enormitie.s; wherefore just as my 

* Girl was going to be made a Whirligig, I r.an in, 
‘seized on the Child, and carried her home. 

‘ Sir, I am not yet old enough to be a Fool I 
‘suppose this Diverv.-.n might be at fir-.t i-Mart-d 
'to keep up a I u'.ier la-idui': l•etv.ee•.■. y ,im^ 
‘ Men and Women, and so far J am not against 
‘ it ; but I shall never allow of these things. I 
‘know not what you will say to this Case at 
‘ present, but am sure that had you been with me 
‘ you would have seen matter of great Speculation. 

1 am 

Yours, &c. 

I must confess I am afraid that my Correspond- 


‘ Moll Fcailey wms .a popular and vigorous 
ance, dating, at least, from 2623. 


I ent had too much Reason to be a little out of 
Humour at the Treatment of his Daughter, but T' 
' conclude that he would have been much more 
had he seen one of those kissing Dances in which 
Will. Honeycomb assures me they are obliged to 
dwell almost a Minute on the Fair One’s Lips^ or 
they will be too quick for the Musick, and dapee 
quite out of Time. 

I am not able however to give my final Sen- 
tence again.st this Diversion ; and am of Mr 
ley's Opinion,* that so much of Dancing at least 
as belongs to the Behaviour and an handsome 
Carriage of the Body, is extreamly useful, if not 
absolutely necessary. 

We generally form such Ideas of People at first 
Sight, as w-e are hardly ever persuaded to lay 
aside afterwards : For this Reason, a Man would 
wish to h.avc nothing disagreeable or uncomely in 
hi‘5 Appr'^arbes. and to be able to enter a Room 

w.ili .1 g , i. ( b.H / . 

I might add, that a moderate Knowledge in the 
little Rules of Good-breeding gives a Man .some 
Assurance, and makes him easie in all Companies. 
For want of tins, I h.ave seen a Professor of a 
Liberal Science at a Loss to salute a Lady ; and a 
most excellent Mathematician not able to deter- 
mine whether he should stand or sit while my 
Lord drank to him. 

It is the proper Bii.siness of a Dancing-M.tster 
to regulate these Matters ; tho’ I take it to be a 
just Observation, that unless you add .something 
of your own to what these fine Gentlemen teach 
you, and which they are v/holly ignorant of them- 
selves, you will much sooner get the Character of 
an Affected Fop, than of a Well-bred Man. 

As for Country Dancing, it must indeed be con- 
fessed, that the great Familiarities between the 
two Sexes on this Occasion may sometimes pro- 
duce very dangerous Consequences ; and I have 
often thought that few Ladies Hearts arc .so ob- 
durate as not^ to he melted by the Charms of 
Musick, the Force of Motion, and an handsome 
young Fellow who is contmu.illy playing before 
their Eyes, and convincing them that he has the 
perfect U.se of all his Limbs. 

I But as this kind of Dance is the particular In- 
vention of our own Cnmitry, and as every one is 
more or less a Proficient in i t, I would not Discoun- 
tenance It ; hut rather snppo.se it maybe practised 
innocently by others, as well as myself, who am 
often P.n tncr to my I .andlady’s Eldest Daughter, 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Having heard a good Character of the Collec- 
tion of Pictures which is to be Exposed to Sale on 
Friday next ; and concluding from the following 
j Letter, that the Person who Collected them is a 
Man of no unelegant Taste, I will be so much bis 


* In his scheme of a College and School, pub- 
lished in 1661, as ‘a Proposition for the Advance* 
‘ment of Experimental Philosophy,’ among the 
ideas for training boys in the school is this, 
that * in foul weather it would not l?e amiss for 
‘ them to learn to Dance, that is, to learn just so 
‘much (for all beyond is superfluous, if not worse) 
‘as may give them a graceful comportment of |j 
* their bodies.’ ' 
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Priettil s«B to Publish it. provided the Reader will 
outy look upon it as nlling up the Place of an 
XdVeraSement. 

From thi three Chairs in the Piazza^ Co vent- 
Garden. 

StRf May i6, 1711. 

* As you are Spectator, I think we, who make 
‘ it our Business to exhibit any thing to publick 
‘ View, ou^ht to apply otir selves to you for your 
‘Approbation. I nave travelled Europe to fur- 
•nisn out a Show for you, and have brought with 
*uie what has been admired in every County 
‘through which I passed. You have declared in 
‘many Papers, that yonr greatest Delights are 
‘ those of the Eye, which I do not doubt but I 
‘shall ^tifie with as Beautiful Objects as yours 
‘ever beheld. If Castle.s, Forests, Ruins, Fine 

* Women, and Graceful Men, can please you, 1 1 
‘ dare promise you much Satisfriction, if you will 
‘Appear at my Auction on Friday next. A Sight 

‘ is, 1 suppose, as fateful to a Spectator, as a 
‘ Treat to another person, and therefore I hope 

* you will pardon this Invitation from, 

SIR, 

Your most Obedient 

Humble Senjani, 

J. GRAHAM. 


Ho, 68.] Friday, May t8, 1711. [Addison. 

Nos duo turha sumns Ovid. 

O NE would think that the larger the Com- 
pany is, in which we are engaged, the 
reater Variety of Thoughts and Subjects would 
e started in Discourse ; but instead of this, we 
find that Conversation is never so much streight- 
ened and confined as in numerous Assemblies. 
When a Multitude meet together upon any Sub- 
ject of Discourse, their Debates are taken up 
chiefly with Forms and general Positions; nay, 
if we come into a more contracted Assembly of 
Men and Women, the Talk generally runs upon 
the Weather, Fashions, News, and the like pub- 
lick Topicks. In Proportion as Conversation 
gets into Clubs and Knots of Friends, it descends j 
into Particulars, and grows more free and com- 
municativo : But the most open, instructive, and 
unreserved Discourse, is that which passes be- 
tween two Persons who are familiar and intimate 
Friend.s. On tho.se Occasions, a Man gives a 
Loose to every Passion and every I’honj^it that 
is uppermost, di.scovc;rs his most retired Opinions 
of Persons and I’hings, tries the Beauty and 
Strength of his Sentiments, and evpose.s his whole 
Soul to the Examination of his Friend. 

was the first who observed, that Friend- 
ship improves Happiness and abates Misery, by 
the doubling of our Joy and dividing of our Grief ; 
a Thought in which he hath been followed by all 
the Essayers upon Friendship, that have wi-itten 
since his Time. Sir Francis Bacon has finely 
described other Advantages, or, as he calls them, 
Fhilts of Friendship ; ana indeed there is no 
Subject of Morality which has been better 


handled and more exhausted than thiis. Among 
the several fine things which have been spoken of 
it, I shall beg leave to quote some out of a very 
ancient Author, whose Book would be regarded 
by our Modern Wits as one of the most .lining 
Tracts of Morality that is extant, if it appeared 
under the Name of a Confucius, or pf any cele- 
brated Grecian Philosopher : I mean the little 
Apocryphal 'I’reatise entitled, The l-Visdom 0/ the 
Son <?/Sirach. How finely has he described the 
Art of making Friends, by an obliging and affable 
Behaviour ? And laid down that Precept which 
a late excellent Author has delivered as his own, 
‘That we should have many Well-wishers, but 
‘few Friends.’ Sweet Language will multiply 
P'riends ; and a fair-speaking Tongue will in- 
crease kind Greetings. Be in Peace with many, 
nevertheless have but one Counsellor of a thou- 
sand.' With what Prudence does he caution us 
in the Choice of our Friends? And with wliat 
Stroke.s of Nature (1 could almost say of Humour) 
has he described the Behaviour of a treacherous 
and self-interested Friend? If thou wouldst get 
a Friend, prove him first, and be not hasty to 
credit him: For some Flan ts a Friend for his 
own Occasion^ and will not abide in the Day of 
thy Trouble. A nd there is a Friend, who being 
turned to Enmity and Strife will discover thy 
Reproach. Again, Some Friend is a Companion 
at the Table, and 7 vill not continue in the Day 
of thy Affliction : But in thy Prosperity he will 
he as thy self, and will be bold over thy Servants. 
If thou be brought Icnv he will be against thee, 
and hide himself from thy Face? What can be 
more strong and pointed than the following 
Verse? Separate thy self from thine Enemies, 
and take lieed of thy Friends. In the next 
Words he particularizes one of those Fruits of 
Fnend-Ship which is described at length by the 
two famous Authors above-mentioned, and falls 
into a general Elogium of Friendship, which is 
very just as well as very sublime. A faithful 
Friend is a strong Defence ; and he that hath 
found such an one, hath found a Treasure. No- 
thing doth countervail a faithful Friend, and 
his Excellency is nuvaluaoie. A faithful Friend 
IS Hie Medicine of Life ; and they that fear the 
Lord shall find him. VFhoso fearvth the Lord 
shall direct his Friendship aright ; for as he is, 
so shall his Neighbour (that is, his Friend) be 
also.^ I do not remember to have met with any 
Saying that has pleased me more than that of a 
Friend’s being the Medicine of Life, to express 
the Efficacy of Friendship in healing the Pains 
and Anguish which naturally cleave to our Ex- 
istence in this World ; and am wonderfully 
pleased with the Turn in the last Sentence, 'J'hat 
a virtuous Man shall as a Blessing meet with a 
F riend who is as virtuous as himself, d'here is 
another Saying in the same Author, which would 
have been very much admired in an Flealhen 
Writer ; Forsake not an old P' riend, for the new 
is not comparable to him * A nc 7 V Friend is as 
funv IV ine ; When it is old thou shalt drink it 

^ Ecclesiasticus vii, 5, 6. 

® Ecclus. vi. 7, and following verses. 

3 Ecclus. vi. 15— *18. 
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in ihe Modem Co/tick, our Conferences go no 
further than a Bow and a Grim.ice. 

grand Scene of Business gives me an 111- 
dnite Variety of solid and substantial Entertain- 
n»e«ts. As I am a great Lover of Mankind, my 
Heai^ naturally overflows with Pleasure at the 
sij^t of a prosperous and h^py Multitude, inso- 
much that at many publick Solemnities I cannot 
forbear expressing my Joy with 'Pears that have 
stolen down my Cheeks. For this Reason I am 
wonderfully delighted to see such a Body of Men 
titriving in their own private Fortunes, and at the 
same time promoting the Publick Stock ; or in 
other Words, raising Estates for their own Fami- 
lies, by bringing into their Country whatever is 
wanting, and carrying out of it whatever is super- 
fluous. 

Nature seenw to have taken a particular Care 
to disseminate her Blessings among the different 
Kegions of the World, with an Rye to this mutual 
1 iitercourse and Tralhck among Mankind, that the 
Natives of the several Parts of the Globe might 
have a kind of Dependance upon one another, and 
be united together by their common Interest. 
Almost every produces something peculiar 

to it. The Food often grows in one Country, and 
the Sauce in another. The Fruits of Porhigal 
are corrected by the Products of Barbadoes: 'I he 
Infusion of a China Plant sweetned with the Pith 
of an huUan Cane. The Fhilippick Islands give 
a Flavour to our European Bowls. The single 
Dress of a Woman of Quality is often the Product 
of a hundred Climates. The Mipff and the Fan 
come together from the different Ends of the 
Earth. The Scarf is sent Aom the Torrid Zone, 
and the Tippet from beneath the Pole. The I 
Brocade Petucoat rises out of the Mines of Peru, ' 
and the Diamond Necklace out of the Bowels of 
In hstan. 

If we consider our own Country in its natural 
Prospect, wuhoiu any of the licnefiis and Ad- 
vantages of Commerce, what a barren uncomfort- 
able Spot of Earth falls to our Share ! Natural 
Historians tell us, that no Fruit grows Originally 
among us, licsides Hips and Haws, Acorns and 
Pig-Nutis, with other iJehcates of the like Nature , 
'I'hat onr Climate of itself, and without the Assist- 
ances of Art, can make no further Advances to- 
wards a Plumb than to a Sloe, and carries an 
Apple to no greater a Perfection than a Crab : 
That [bur’) Melons, our Peaches, our Figs, our 
Apricots, and Cherries, are Strangers among us, 
imported in different Ages, and naturalized in our 
English Gardens ; and tlial tliey would all de- 
generate and fall away into the Trash of our own 
Counti-y, if they were wholly neglected by the 
Planter, and left to the Mercy of our Sun and 
Soil. Nor has Tnaffick more enriched our Vege- 
table World, than it has improved the whole Face 
of Nature among us. Our Ships are laden with the 
Harvest of every Climate : Our Tables are stored 
.with Spices, and Oils^. and Wines: Our Rooms 
are filled with Pyramids of China, and adorned 
with the Workmanship of Japan : Our Morning’s 
Draught comes to us from the remotest Corners 

‘ [these Fruits, in their present State, as well as 
our) 


of the Earth : We repair our Bodies by the Drugs 
of America, and repose ourselves under huitan 
Canopies. My Friend Sir Andrew calks the 
Vineyard.s of France our Gardens; the Spice- 
Islands our Hot-beds ; the Persians our Silk- 
Weavers, and the Chinese our Potters. Nature 
indeed furnishes us with the bare Necessaries of 
Life, but I'raffick gives u.s greater Variety of 
what is Useful, and at the same time supplies us 
with every thing that is Convenient and Onia- 
nicntal. Nor k it the least Part of this our Hap- 
piness, that whilst we enjoy the remotest Pro- 
ducts of the North and South, we are free from 
those Extremities of Weather [which''] give them 
Birth , That our Eyes are refreshed with the 
green Fields of Britain, at the same time that 
our Palates are feasted with B'ruits that rise Ia.- 
tween the Tropicks. 

For these Reasons there are no more useful 
Members in a Commonwealth than Merchant.^. 
They knit Mankind together in a mutual Inter- 
course of good Offices, distribute the Gifts of 
Nature, find Work for the Poor, add Wealtli to 
the Rich, and Magnificence to the Great. Our 
English Merchant converts the Tin of his own 
Country into Gold, and exchanges his Wool for 
Rubies. The Mahometans are clothed in our 
British Manufacture, and the Inhabitants of the j 
frozen Zone wanned with the Fleeces of our 
Sheep. 

When 1 have been upon the ^Change, I have 
often fancied one of our old Kings standing in 
Person, where he is represented in Effigy, and 
looking down upon the wealthy Concourse of 
People with which that Place is every Day filled. 
In this Case, how would he be .s'urprized to hear 
all the ).angiiagcs of Europe spoken in this little 
Spot of his former Dominions, and to see so many 
private Men, who in his Time would have been 
the Vassals of some powerful Baron, negotiating 
like Princes for greater Sums of Mony than were 
formerly to be met with in the Royal 'I'reasury ! 
Trade, without enlarging the British 7 'erritories, 
has given us a kind of additional Empire: It has 
multiplied the Number of the Rich, made our 
Landed Estates infinitely more Valuable than 
they were formerly, and added to them an Ac- 
cession of other Estates as Valuable as the Lauds 
themselves. C. 


No. 70. ) M onday, May "it, t’jw. [y 4 ddison . 


Interdum smtgus rectum videt. Hor. 

W HEN I travelled, I look a particular De- 
light in hearing the Songs and Fables that 
are come from Father to Sem, and are most in 
Vogue among the common People of the Countries 
through which I passed ; for it is impossible that 
any thing should ^ universally tasted and ap- 
proved by a Multitude, iho' they are only the 
Rabble of a Nation, which hath not in it some 
peculiar Aptness to please and gratify the Mind of 


[tluitj 
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Man. Human Natttro is the same in all reason* 
able Creatures ; and whatever fails in with it* will 
liiMt with Admirers amon^t Readers of all 
Qualities and Conditions. Molvkre^ as we are 
told by Monsieur Boileau, used to read all his 
Comedies to [an’] old Woman [who®] was his 
Housekeeper, as she sat with him at her Work by 
the Chimney-Corner ; and could foretel the Suc- 
cess of his Play in the Theatre, from the Recep- 
'tionit met at bis Fire-side: For he tells us the 
lAudience always followed the old Woman, and 
never failed to laugh in the same Place .3 

I know nothing which more shev/s the essential 
and inherent Perfection of Simplicity of Thought, 
'above that which J call the Gothick Manner m 
Writing:, than this, that the first pleases all Kinds 
of Palates, and the latter only such as have 
formed to themselves a wrong artificial Taste 
upon little fanciful Authors and Writers of Epi- 

f ram. Homer ^ Virgil^ or Milton y so far as tlie 
wanguage of their Poems is understood, will 
please a Reader of plain common Sense, who 
would neither relish nor comprehend an Epigram 
of Martials or a Poem of Cmvley: So, on the 
contrary, an ordinary Song or Ballad that is the 
Delight of the common People, cannot fail to 
please all such Readers as are not unqualified for 
the Entertainment by their AfTectation or Ignor- 
ance ; and the Reason k plain, Ijecause the same 
Paintings of Nature which recommend it to the 
most ordinary Reader, will appear J^>eautiful to 
the most refined, 

The old Song of Chevey Chase'v^ the favourile 
Ballad of the otimmon People of England; and 
Ben Johnson used to say he had rather have been 
the Author of it than of all his Works. Sir PhiliJ’ 
Sidney in his Dkcourse of Poetry speaks of it m 
the following Words ; 1 never heard the old Song 
of Piercy and Douglas, that I found not nty 
Heart more mended than with a Tmanfet; afid 
yet it is sung some blind Crowder with no 
rougher Voice than rude Stile: •which being so 
evil apparelled in the Dust ana Cobzveb of that 
uncivil Age, ivhat would it work trimmed in the 
gorgeous Eloquence ^Pindar? For my own part 
1 am so professed an Admirer of this antiquated 
Song, that I shall give my Reader a Critick upon 
it, without any further Apology for so doing. 

The greatest Modern Criticks have laid it down 
as a Rule, that an Heroick Poem should be 
founded upon some important Precept of Morality, 
adapted to the Constitution of the Country in 
which the Poet writc.s. Homer and Virgil have 
formed their Plans in this View. As Greece was 
a Collection of many Governments, who suffered 
very much among theimselvesj and gave the Per- 
sian Emperor, who was their common Enemy, 
many Advantages over them by their mutual 
Jealousie.? and Animosities, Homer, in order to 
establish among them an Union, which was so 
nece.s^ryfor their Safety, grounds his Poem upon 


[a little] ® [that] 

3 Besides the old woman, Moli^re is said to have 
relied on the cjiiklren of the Comedians, read his 
pieces to them, and corrected passages at which 
they did not show themselves to be amused, 
Defence of Poesy. 


the Discords of die several Grecian PrfilCei kdio 
were engaged in a Confederacy against , an 
tick Prince, and the several Advantages whi^ the 
Enemy gained by such their Discords, At ^e 
Time the Poem we are now treating of was writ- 
ten, the Dissentions of the Barons, who were then 
so many petty Princes, ran very high, Whether 
they quarrelled among thei nselves, or with their 
Neighbours, and produced unspeakable i^lami- 
ties to the Country:^ The Poet, to deter Men 
from such unnatural Contentions, describes a 
bloody Battle and dreadful Scene of Death, oc- 
casioned by the mutual Feuds which reined in 
the Families of an English and Scotch Nomeman : 
That he designed this for the Instruction of his 
Poem, we may learn from his four last J.ines, in 
which, after the Example of the modem Trage- 
dionc. draws from it a Precept for the Benefit 
ofl.', IS. 

God save the King, and bless the Land 
In Plenty y Joy, and Peace i 
And grant henceforth that foul Debate 
'Twixt Noblemen may cease. 

The next Point ob.served by the greatest Heroic 
Poets, hath been to celebrate Persons and Actions 
which do Honour to their Country: Thus Vir» 
gil's Hero was the Founder of Rome, fio^hePs a 
i’rincc of Greece ; and for thi.s Reason Valerius 
/•'laceuK anil Statius, who were both Romans, 
might her justly derided for having chosen the Ex- 
pedition of tlie Golden p'leece^ and the Wars qf 
Thebes for the Sulijects of their Epic Writings. 

'I'he Poet befoie us has not only found out an 
Hero in his own Cminiry, but raises the Reputa- 
tion of it by several beautiful Incidents. ITie 
English are the first [who®] take the P'ield, and 
the last [who-^j (juit it. The English bring only 
Fifteen hundred to tlie Battle, Ihe Scotch Two 
thousand. 'I'he English keep the Field with Fifty 
three : 'I'he Scotch retire with Fifty five : All the 
rest on each side being slain in Buttle. But the 
most remarkable Circumstance of this kind, is the 
different Manner in which the Scotch and Eng- 
lish Kings [receive the News of this Fight, and 
of the great Men’s Deaths who commanded in it. 
This Neivs ivas brought to Edinburgh, 

Where Scotland's King did reign, 

That brave Earl Douglas suddenly 
Was ivith an A rrow slain. 


* "I'he author of Chevy Chase was not con- 
temporary with the di.ssensions of the Barons, 
even if the ballad of the Hunting of the Cheviot 
was a celebration of the Battle of Otterbourne, 
fought in 13H8, some 30 miles from Newcastle. 
The battle of Chevy Chase, between the Percy 
and the Douglas, was fought in Tcviotdale, and 
the ballad which moved Philip Sidney’s heart was 
written in the fifteenth century. It may have 
referred to a Battle of Pepperden, fought , near 
the Cheviot Hills, between the Earl of Northum- 
berland and Earl Williaifi Douglas of Angu.s, in 
1436. The ballad quoted by Addison is not 
that of which Sidney spoke, but a version of it. 
written after Sidney’s death, and after the best 
plays of Shakespeare had been written. 

® [tl^t] 3 [that] ^ [received] 
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0 ktavy Nm$, King James did sgy, 
j9<$X3TOUid eon JVitness be, 

1 moe not any Captain more 
0/s$tck Account ofi he. 

JLikeTydingei&KingKt nry came 
IVithin as short a Space, 

That Piercer ^Northumberland 
iFas slam in Chevy-Chase. 

God be with him, said our King, 

Siih ^ twill no better he, 

I trust I have within my Realm 
Pive hundred as good as he, 

Pt'jf shall not Scot nor Scotland say 
But 1 will Vengeance take. 

Akd be revenged on them all 
Bor brave Lord Piercy’s Sake. 

This Vow full well the King perforttid 
After on Humble-down, 

In one Day fifty Kmghts were slain, 

VVith Lords of great Renown. 

And of the rest of small Account 
Did many Thousands dye, &c. 

At the same time that our Poet shews a laudable 
Partiality to his Countrymen, he represents the 
Scots after a Manner not unbecoming so bold 
and brave a People. 

Earl Douglas cn a milk-white Steed, 

Most like a Baron bold. 

Rode foremost of the Company 
Venose Armour shone like Gold. 

His Sentiments and Actions are every Way suit- 
able to an Hero. One of us two, says he, must 
dye ; I am an Earl as well as your self, so that 
you can have no Pretence for refusing the Com- 
bat: Howeverj says he, 'tis Pity, and indeed 
would be a Sin, that so many innocent Men 
should perish for our sakes, rather let you and I 
end our Quarrel [in single Fight. 

Ere thus I will out-braved be, 

One of us two shall dye ; 

I know thee well, an Earl thou art. 

Lord Piercy, sc am /. 

But trust me, Piercy, Pity it were, \ 

And great Offence, to kill 

Any of these our harmless Men, 

For they have done no III. 

Let thou and / the Battle try, 

A nd set our Men a.?ide ; 

Accurst be he, Lord Piercy said, 

By whom this is dehy'd. 

When these brave Men had distinguished them- 
selves in the Battle and a single Com bat with each 
other, in the Midst of a generous Parly, full of 
heroic Scntiuients, the Scotch Earl falls ; and 
with his dying Words encourages his Men to re- 
Venge his Death, representing to them, as the 
most bitter Circumstance of it, that his Rival saw 
hh&fall 

* [by a single Combat.] 


With that there came cm Arrow keen 
Out of an English Bow, 

Which struck Earl Douglas to the Heart 
A deep and deadly Blow. 

Who never spoke more Words than these. 
Fight on, my merry Men all. 

For why, my Life is at an End, 

Lord Piercy sees my Fall. 

Merry Men, in the Language of those Times, is 
no more than a cheerfiu Word for Companions 
and Fellow-Soldiers. A Passage in the Eleventh 
Book of VirgiVs AEneids is very much to be ad- 
mired, where Camilla in her last Agonies instead 
of weeping over the Wound she had received, as 
one might have expected from a Warrior of her 
Sex, considers only (like the Hero of whom we 
aje now speaking how the Battle should be con- 
tinued after her Death. 

Tttm sic exspirans, dfic. 

A gathering Mist derclouds her chearful Eyes; 
And from her Cheeks the rosie Colour flies. 

Then turns to her, whom, of her Female Train, 
She trusted most, and thus she speaks with Pain. 
Acca, 'tis ffist I He swims before my Sight, 
Inexorable Death ; a^td claims his Right. 

Bear my last Words to Turnus,y^ with Speed, 
A nd bid him timely to my Charge succeed: 
Repel the I'rojans, and the Tcrnm relieve: 
Farewel. 

Tiimus did not die in so heroic a Manner; 
tho’ our Poet seems to have had his Eye upon 
Tumus's Speech in the last Verse, 

Lord Piercy sees my Fall. 

— — Vicisti, et victum tendere palmas 
Ausonii videre 

Earl Piercy’s Lamentation over his Enemy is 
generous, beautiful, and passionate ; I must only 
caution the Reader not to let the Simplicity of the 
Stile, which one may well pardon in so old a 
Poet, prejudice him against the Greatness of the 
Thought. 

Then le ailing Life, Earl Piercy took 
The dead Man by the Hand, 

And said, Earl Douglas, y&r thy Life 
Would I had lost my Land. 

O Christ ! my very heart doth bleed 
With Sorrow for thy Sake ; 

Far sure a more renowned Knight 
Mischance did ner/er take. 

That beautiful Line, Taking the dead Man by 
the Hcmd, will put the Reader in mind of /Eneas s 
Behaviour towards Lansus, whom he himself had 
slain asS he came to the Rescue of his aged Father. 

A t vero ui vultum vidit morientis, et ora, 

Ora modis Anchisiades, pallentia mins; 
Ingemuit, miserans graviter, dexiramque ie- 
tendit, &>c. 

The pious Prince beheld young Lausus dead; 

He grierld, he ivept ; then grasp'd his Hand, 
and said. 

Poor hapless Youth I What Praises can he paid 

To worth go great / 



The spectator. 


r 
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I shall take another Opportunity to consider 
the other JPart of this old Song. C. 


Na.'ji.'] Ttiesday^ May ^ 2 , xjii. [Steel/. 


——Scribere jitssii Amor, Ovid. 


T he entire Conquest -of our Passions is so 
difficult a Work, that they who despair of it 
should think of a le.ss difficult Task, and only at- 
tempt to Regulate them. But there is a third 
thing which may contribute not only to the Ease, 
but also to the Pleasure of our Life ; and that is 
refining our Passions to a greater Elegance, than 
we receive them from Nature. When the Passion 
is Love, this Work is performed in innocent, 
though rude and uncultivated Minds, by the mere 
Force and Dignity of the Object. 'Diere are 
Forms which naturally create Respect in the Be- 
holders, and at once Inflame and Chastise the 
Imagination. Such an Impression as this gives 
an immediate Ambition to deserve, in order to 
please. This ('ause and Effect are beautifully 
described by Mr. Dryden in the Fable of Cymon 
and Iphigenia. After he has represented Cymon 
so stupid, that 

He Whistled as he went, /or want 0 / Thought, 


he makes him fall into the following Scene, and 
shews its Influence upon him so excellently, that 
it appears as Natural as Wonderful. 

It haPpeiCd m a Summer's Holiday, 

That to the Greenwood-shade he took his Way ; 
His Quarter-staff, which he cou'd ne'er forsake. 
Hung half before, and half behind his Back. 

He trudg'd along unknowing what he sought, 
And whistled as he went, for want of Thotight. 

By Chance conducted, or by Thirst constrain'd. 
The deep recesses of the Grove Ice gain'd ; 

Where in a Plain, defended by the Wood, 

Crept thro' the matted Grass a Crystal Flood, V 
Bv which an Alabaster Fountain stood: ) 

And on the Margin of the Fount was laid, 
(Attended by her Slaves) a sleeping Maid, 

Like Dian, and her Nymphs, when, tir'd with 
Sport, 

To rest by cool Eurotas thev resort : 

The Dante herself the Goddess well express'd. 
Not more distinguish'd by her Purple Vest, 
Than by the charming F'eatures of her Face, 
And even in Slumber a superior Grace: 

I Her Oomely Limbs compos'd with decent Care, "j 
Her Body shaded with a slight Cytnarr ; >• 

Her Bo^om to the View was only bare : ^ j 
The fanning Wind upon her Bosom blov>s, v 

To meet the fanning Wind the Bosom rose ; \ 

The fanning Wind and purling Streams con- j 
thme her Repose. ^ 

The Fool of Naittre stood with stupid Eyes 
And gaping Mouth, that testify' d Surprize, 


' The next couplet Steele omits ; 

WAerie Pant beginning Paps were scarcely spfd, 
For yet their Places were but sipdfy'd. 


Fidd on her Face, nor could remove his Sigkt, 
New as he was to Love, and Novice in Delphi: 
Long mute he stood, and leaning on his Stiff, 
His Wonder witness'd with an Idiot Laugh; 
Then would have spoke, hut by his glimmering 
Sense 

First found his want of Words, andfeaVd Of- 
fence : 

Doubted for what he was he should be known. 

By his Clown- Accent, and his Country Tone, 

But lest this fine Description should be ex- 
cepted against, as the Creation of that great Mas- 
ter, Mr. Dryden, and not an Account of what has 
really ever happened in the World ; I shall give 
you, verbatim, the Epistle of an enamoured Foot- 
man in the Country to his Mistres.s.’' Their Sir- 
names .shall not be inserted, because their Pas.sion 
demands a greater Respect than is due to their 
Quality, fames is. Servant in a great Family, 
and Elirabeth waits upon the Dauj^ter of one as 
numerou.s, some Miles off of her Lover, fames, 
before he beheld Betty, was vain of his Strength, 
a rough Wrestler, and quarrelsome Cudgel-Player ; 
Betty a pubhek Dancer at May-poles, a Romp at 
Stool-Ball: He alway.s following idle Women, 
she playing among the Pea.sants : He a Country 
Bully, she a Country Coquet. But Love has 
made her con.stantly in her Mistress’s Chamber, 
where the young Lady gratifies a secret Passion 
of her own, by making Betty talk ai fames ; and 
fames is become a constant Waiter near his 
Master’s Apartment, in reading, as well as he can, 
Romances 1 cannot learn who Molly is, who it 
seems walked 'I'en Mile to carry the angry Mes- 
sage, which gave Occas..m to what follows. 

To ELIZABETH 

My DearYi^Wy, May^^,^^\x. 

‘Remember your bleeding Lover, who lies 
‘bleeding at the Wounds Cupid made with 
‘ the Arrows he borrowed at the Eyes of Venus, 
‘ which is your sweet Person. 

‘Nay more, with the I'oken you sent me for 
‘ my Love and Service offered to your sweet Per- 
‘son; which was your base Respects to my ill 
‘ Conditions ; when alas ! there is no ill Con- 
‘ ditious in me, but quite contrary : all Love and 
‘ Purity, especially to your sweet Person : but all 
‘ this 1 take as a Jest. 

‘ But the sad and dismal N ews which Molly 
‘ brought me, struck me to the Heart, which wa.s, 
‘ it seems, and is your ill Conditions for my Love 
‘ and Respects to you. 

‘ For .she told me, if 1 came Forty times to you, 
‘you would not speak with rnc, which Word.s 1 
‘am sure is a great Grief to me. 


^ James Hirst, a servant to the Hon. Edward 
Woriley {who was familiar with Steele,, ^and a 
close friend of Addison’s), by mistake gave to his 
master, with a parcel of letters, one that he had 
himself written to his sweetheart. Mr. Wortjey 
opened it, read it, and w'ould not return it. ‘ No, 
‘James,’ he said, ‘you .shall be a great man. 
‘I'his letter must appear in the Spectator.’ And 
so it did. The end of the love story is that Betty 
died when on the point of marriage to jamed, 
who, out of love to her, married lier sister. 
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*Now, my Dear, if I may not be permitted to 
‘ your ^vveet Company, and to have the Happiness 

* of speaking with your sweet Person, 1 beg the 
' Favour of you to accepfof this my secret Mind 
‘ and Thougnts, which hath so long lodged in my 
‘ Breast ; the which if you do not accept, I be- 
‘ lieve will go nigh to break my Heart. 

‘ For indeed, my Dear, I Love you above all 
‘the Beauties I ever saw in all ruy Life. 

‘ The young Gentleman, and my Master’s 
‘Daughter, the Londmtcr that is come do'wn to 
‘ marry her, sat in the Arbour most part of last 
‘ Night. Oh ! dear Betty ^ must the Nightingales 
‘ sing to tho.se who marry for Mouy, and not to us 
‘ true Lovers ! Oh my dear Betty ^ that wc 
‘could meet this Night where we used to do in 
‘ the Wood ! 

‘ Now, my Dear, if I may noth we the Blessing 
‘of kissing your .sweet Lips, I beg 1 may have 

* the Happiness of kissing your fair Hand, with a 
‘few Lines from your dear seif, presented by 
‘ whom you please or think fit. 1 lx:lieve, if Time 
‘ would permit me, I could write all Day ; but the 
‘'I'ime oeing short, and Paper little, no more 
‘from your never-failing Lover till Death, 

James 

Poor James ! Since his Time and Paper were 
80 short : I, that have more than I can use well 
of both, will put the Sentiments of his kind Let- 
ter (the Stile of which seems to hfj confused with 
Scraps he had got in hearing and leading what he 
did not understand) into whot meant to ex- 
press. 

Dear eat are, 

Can you then in gKrl limi ulm has forgot all 
his Recreations and Enjoyments, to pine away 
his lafe in thinking of you ? When I do so, you 
appear more amiable to me than Ven7<s does 
in the most beautiful Description that ever was 
made of her. All this Kindne.s.s you return with 
an Accusation, that I do not love you : But the 
contrary is so manifest, that I cannot think you 
in earnest. But the Certainty given me in your 
Me.ssagc by Molly, that you do not love me, is 
what robs me of all Comfort. She says you will 
not see me : If you can have so much Cruelty, at 
least write to me, that I may ki.ss the Impression 
made by your fair Hand. I love yon above all 
things, and, in my Condition, what you look upon 
with Indifference is to me tlic most exquisite 
Pleasure or Pain. Our young Lady, and a fine 
Gentleman from London, who aie to marry for 
mercenary Ends, walk about our Gardens, and 
hear the Voice of Evening Nightingales, as if for 
Fashion-sake they courted those .Solitudes, be- 
cause they have heard Lovers do so. Oh Betty ! 
could 1 hear these Rivulets murmur, and Birds 
sing while you stood near me, how little sensible 
should I be that we are both Servants, that there 
is any thing on Earth above us. Oh ! I could 
write to you as long as I love you, till Death it 
‘self. JAMES. 

A’. B. By the Words Ill-Conditions, Jamks 
means in a Woman Coquetry, in .i Man Incon- 
stancy, R. 


Nn.Ti.\ Wednesday, May xqxi. [AddisoK. 

Genus ivnnortnle manet, innltosqne per 

attftos 

Stai forttina Doimts, ct avi nnmeraninr asforum. 
Virg. 

H AVING already given my Reader an Ac- 
count of several extraordinary Clubs both 
ancient and modern, I did not design to have 
troubled him with any more Nanatives of this 
Nature ; but I have Uitely received Information of 
a Club which I can call neither ancient nor 
modern, that I dare say will be no less surprising 
to my Reader tlian it was to my self ; for which 
Reason I shall communicate it to the Publick as 
one of the greatest Curiosities in its kind. 

A Friend of mine complaining of a Tradesman 
who is related to him, after having represented 
him as a very idle worthless Fellow, who neglected 
his Family, and spent most of his 'i’ime over a 
Bottle, told me, to conclude his Character, that 
he was a Member of the Everlasting Clnh, So 
very odd a 'J'itle raLsed my Curiosity to enquire 
into the Nature of a Club that had such a .sound- 
ing Name , upon which my Friend gave me the 
following Account. 

The Everlasting Club consists of a hundred 
Members, who divide the whole twenty four 
Hours among them in such a Manner, that the 
Club sits Day and Night from one end of the 
Year to (.mother no Parly presuming to rise 
till they .irc relieved by those who are in course to 
succeed them. By this means a Member of the 
Everlasting Club never want.s Company . for 
tho’ he IS not upon Duty himself, he is sure to 
find some [who are ; so that if he be disposed to 
take a Whet, a Nooning, an Evening’s Draught, 
or a Bottle after Midnight, he goes to the Club 
and finds .a Knot of Friends to his Mind. 

It is a Maxim in this Club That the Steward 
never dies ; for as they succeed one another by 
way of Rotation, no Man is to quit the great 
Elbow-chair [which stands at the upper End of 
the Table, ’till his Successor i.s in a Readiness to 
fill it ; insomuch that there has not been a Sede 
vacante in the Memory of Man. 

'Phis Club was instituted towards the End (or, 
as some of them say, about the Middle) of the 
Civil Wans, and continued without Interruption 
till the Time of the Great Fire,^ which burnt tiiein 
out and dispersed them for several Weeks. I’he 
Stew \rd .at that time maintained his Post till he 
had like to have been blown up with a neighbour- 
ing-House, (which was demolished in order to 
stop the Fire ;) and would not leave the Chair at 
last, till he had emptied all the Bottles upon the 
Table, and received repeated Directions from the 
Club to withdraw himself. This Steward is fre- 
quently talked of in the Club, and looked upon by 
every Member of it as a greater Man, than the 
famous Captain [mentioned in my Lord Ciaren- j 
don, whoSj was burnt in his Ship bccau.se he 


* [the other] “ [that] ^ [that] 

* Of London in i666. 5 [that] 
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woul 4 not quit it without Orders. It is said that 
towards the close of 1 700, being the great Year of 
Jubilee, the Club had 11 under Consideraiion 
whe^or they should bieak up or continue their 
Se.s.sion ; but after many Speeches and Debates 
it was at leneth agreed to sit out the other Cer - 
lury. This Resolution passed in a general Club 
Nemitu Contradicente. 

_ Having given this short Account of the Institu- 
tion and Continuation of the Everlasting 
I should here endeavour to say sometlung of the 
Manners and Characters of its seveial Members, 
which I shall do according to the best Lights I 
have received in this Matter. 

It appears by their Books in general, that, since 
their first Institution, they have suioked fifty Tun 
of Tobacco ; drank thirty thousand Butts of Ale, 
One thousand Hogsheads of Red Port. Two hun- 
dred Barrels of Brandy, and a Kilderkin of small 
Beer, There has been likewise a gre.it Consump- 
tion of Cards. It is also said, that tliey observe 
the law in Ben. Johnsoiis Club, which orders the 
Fire to be always kept in {focus perennis esto) as 
well for the Convenience of lighting tlieir Pipes, 
as to cure the Dampness of the Club- Room, 'rhey 
have an old Woman in the nature of a Vestal, 
whose Business it is to cherish and perpetuate the 
Fire [which burns from (ieucration to Genera- 
tion, and has seen the Glass-hou‘'e Fires in and 
out above an Hundred Times. 

The Everlasting Club treats all other Clubs 
with an Eye oi Contempt, and talks even of the 
Kit-Cat and Ch tober as of a couple of Upstarts. 
Their ordinary Discourse (as much as I have been 
able to learn of it) lurns altogether upon such 
Adventures as have passed in their own Assembly; 
of Members who have taken the Glass in their 
Turns for a Week together, without stirring out 
of their Club ; of others fwho®J have smoaked an 
Hundred Pipes at a Sitting; ofoihcr.s [who 'J have 
not missed their Morning’s Draught for Twenty 
Years together • Sometimes they speak m Rap- 
tures of a Run of Ale in King Charles's Reign ; 
and sometime:, reflect witli Astonishment upon 
Games at Whisk, [which have been miracu- 
lously recovered by Members of the Society, when 
in all human Probability the Case was dcspcialc. 

They delight in several old Catches, which they 
sing at all Hours to encourage one another to 
moisten their Clay, and grow immortal by drink- 
ing ; with many other edifying Exhortations of the 
like Nature. 

'J'here are four general Clubs held in a Year, at 
which U'lmes they fill up Vacancies, appoint 
Waiters, confirm the old Fire-Maker or elect a 
new one, settle Contributions for Coals, Pipes, 
Tobacco, and other Necessaries. 

The Senior Member has out-lived the whole 
Club twice over, and has been drunk with the 
Grandfathers of some of the present sitting Mem- 
bers. C. 


^ [that] ® [that] 
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I T is very strange to consider, that a Creatpre 
like Man, who is sensible of so many Weak- 
nesses and Imperfection^ should be actuated by 
a Love of Fame: That Vice and Ignorance, Im- 
perfection and Misery should contend for Praise, 
and endeavour as much a.s possible to make them: 
selves Objects of Admiration. 

But notwithstanding Man’s Essential Perfection 
is but very little, his Comparative Perfection may 
be very considerable. If he looks upon himscu' 
in an abstracted Ifight, he has not much to boast 
of ; but if he considers himself with regard to in 
others, he may find Occasion of glorying, if not 
in his own Vii lues at least in the Absence of 
another’s Imperfections. This gives a different 
Turn to the Reflections of the Wise Man and the 
Fool. The first endeavours to shine in himself, 
and the last to outshine others. The first is 
humbled by tlie Sense of his own Infirmities, the 
last is lifted up by the Discovery of those which he 
observes in other men. The Wise Man considers 
what he wants, and the Fool what he abounds in. 
The Wise Man is happy when he ^ins his own 
Approbation, and the Fool when he Recommends 
himself to the Applause of those about him. 

But however unreasonable and absurd' this 
Passion for Admiration may appear in such a 
Creature as Man, it is not wholly to be discoiirag^; 
since it often produces very good Effects, not only 
as it restrains him from doing any thing [which*] 
is mean and contemptible, but as it pusTies him to 
Actions [which are great and glorious. The 
Principle may be defective or faulty, but the Con- 
sequences it produces are so good, that, for the 
Benefit of Mankind, it ought not to be extin- 
guished. 

It is obsen^ed by Cicero that men of the greatest 
and the most shining Parts are tlip most actuated 
by Ambition ; and if we look into the two Sexes, 

1 believe we shall find this Principle of Action 
stronger in Women than in Men. 

'I’he Passion for Praise, which is so very vehe- 
ment in the Fair Sex, produces excellent Effects 
in Women of Sense, who desire to be admired for 
that only whicli deserves Admiration: And 1 ! 
think we may observe, without a Compliment to 
them, that many of them do not only live in a 
moie uniform Course of Virtue, but with an in- 
fiiiuely greater Regard to their Honour, than 
what we find in the Generality of our own Sex. 
How many liisiauces have we of CTiastit^ , Fidel- 
ity, Devotion? How many l.adies distinguish 
themselves by the Education of their Children, 
Care of their Families, and Love of their Hus- 
bands, which are the great Qualities and Atchieve- 
ments of Womankind ; As the making of War, 
the carrying on of 1 'raific, the Adniinistratitm of 
Justice, are those by which Men grow famous, 
and get themselves a Name. 


* [that] a [that] 
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But as this Passion for Admiration, when it 
works according to Reason, improves the beauti- 
ful Part of our Species in every thing that is 
Laudable ; so nothing is* more Destructive to 
them when it is governed by Vanity and Folly. 
What 1 have tlicrcfore here to say, only regards 
the vain Part of the Sex, whom for certain Rea- 
sons, which the Reader will hereafter see at 
large, 1 shall distinguish by the Name of Idols, 
An Idol is wholly taken. up in the Adorning of her 
Person. You see in every Postuie of her Body, 
Air of her Face, and Motion of her Head, that i£ 
IS her Business and Empluynicut to gain Adorers. 
For this Reason your Idols appe.tr m all pubhek 
Places and Assemblies, in order t(* seduce Men to 
their Worship. The Play-hou.se is very fre- 
quently filled with Idols, ; sever., d of them arc 
carried in Procession every Evening about the 
Ring, and several of them sot up their Worship 
even in Churches. They are to be accosted in 
the Language proper to the Deity. Life and 
])eath are in their Power: Joys of Heaven and 
Pains ol Hell are at their Dispos.il : Paradise is 
m their Arms, and Eternity in every Moment 
that you are present with them. Rapture-s, 
Transports, and Ecstacies are the Rewards which 
they confer . Sighs and Tears, Prayers and 
bioken Hearts, are the Offerings wliich are paid 
to them. Their Smiles make Men happy ; their 
Frowns drive them to Despair, 1 shall only add 
under this Head, that Ovid's Book of the Art of 
Love i.s a kind of Heathen Ritual, which contains 
all the forms of Worship which arc made use of to 
an Idol. 

It would be as difficult a Task to reckon up 
these different kinds of Idols, as MtUotCs was^ to 
I number those that were known in Caniuin, and 
the I and*- ac'joining. Most of them arc worship- 
ped, like ISLtxOih, m Fire and Flames. Some of 
I them, like Baal, love to see their Votaries cut and 
slashed, and sliedding their Blood for them. 
Some of them, like the Idol in the Apocrypha, 
must liave IVeats and Collations prepared for 
them every Night. It has indeed been known, 
tliat some of them have been used by their in- 
censed Worshippers like the Chinese Idols, who 
are Whipped and Scourged when they refuse to 
comply with the Prayeis that arc offered to tiicm. 

I must here observe, that those Idolaters who 
devote themselves to the Idols 1 am here '.peak- 
ing of, differ very much from all other kinds of 
Idolaters. For as others fall out because they 
Wur..,l\ip dificient Idols, these Idolaters quarrel 
I because they Worship the same. 

I The Intention therefore of the Idol is quite con- 
trary to tile wishes of the Idolater ; as the one dc- 
sire.s to confine the Idol to himself, the ivhole 
Busme.ss and Ambition of the other is to multiply 
Adorers. This Humour of an Idol is prettily 
described in a Tale of Chaucer: He repiesents 
one of them sitting at a Table with three of her 
Votaries about her, who are all of them courting 
her Favour, and paying their Adorations : She 
smiled upon one, drank to another, and trod upon 
the other’s Foot whicli was under the Table. 
Now which of these three, says the old Bard, do 
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you think was the Favourite? In troth, says he, 
not one of all the three. ^ 

The Behaviour of this old Idol in Chaucer, 
puts me in mind of the Beautiful Clarittda, one 
of the greatest Idols among the Moderns. She 
is Worsnipped once a Week by Candle-light, in 
the midst of a large Congregation generally called 
an Assembly. Some of the gayest Youths in the 
Nation endeavour to plant themselves in her Eye, 
whilst she sits in form with multitudes of Tapers 
burning about her. To encourage the Zeal of her 
Idolaters, she bestows a Mark of her Favour 
upon every one of them, before they go out of 
her Pre.seuce. She asks a Question of one, tells 
a Story to .’o -thcr, glances an Ogle upon a third, 
take.. .1 ■ f .'^nuff from the fouith, lets her 

Fan drop by accident to give the fifth an Occasion 
of taking it up. In short, every one goes away 
satisfied with his Success, and encouraged to re- 
new his Devotions on the same Canonical Hour 
that Day Sevennight. 

An Idol may be Undeified by many accidental 
Causes. Marriage m particular is a kind of 
CownXxtt-Apoihco'iis, oj a Deification inverted. 
When a Man becomes familiar with his Goddess, 
she (juickly sinks into a Woman. 

Old Age is likewise a great Decayer of your 1 
Idol: The Truth of it is, there is not a moic ! 
unhappy joeing than a Superannuated Idol, espe- 
cially when she has contracted such Airs and 
Behaviour as are only Graceful when her Wor- 
shippers are about her. 

Considering therefore that in these and many 
other Ca.ses the IVoman generally ouilive.s the 
Idol, I must return to the Moral of this Paper, 
and desire my lair Readers to give a proper Di- 
rection to their Pa.sstou for being admired ; In 
order to which, they must endeavour to make 
themselves the Objects of a reasonable and last- 
ing Admiration. T his is not to be hoped for from 
Beauty, or Dress, or Fashion, but from those in- i 
ward Ornaments which are not to be defaced by 
Time or Sickness, and which appear most amiable > ) 
to those who are most acquainted with them. C. 
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-Pendent opera interrupt a Virg. 


I N my last Monday's Paper I gave some gen- 
eral Instances of those beautiful Strokes 
which please the Reader in the old Song of 
Chevry-Chase : I shall here, according to my 
Ptoinise, be more particular, and shew that the 
Sentiments in that Ballad are extremely natural 
and poetical, and full of [tlie“’J inajestick Sim- 
plicity which we admire in the greatest of the 
ancient Poets: For which Reason I .shall quote 
several Passages of it, in which the Thought is 
altogether the same with what we meet in several 
Passages of the yEneid; nut that I would infer 


* 'The story is in ‘The Remedy of Love* 
Stanzas -lo. 
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from thence, that the Poet (whoever he was) pro- 
posed to himself any Imitation of diose Passages, 
but that he was directed to them in general by 
the same Kind of Poetical Genius, and by the 
Name Copyings after Nature. 

\ Had this old Song been filled with Epigram- 
1 matical 'I’urns and Points of Wit, it might pc’-- 
^ haps have pleased the wrong i aste of some 
Kea,der.s ; but it would never have become the 
Uelight of the common People, nor have warmed 
the Heart of Sir Philip Sidney like the Sound of 
a ‘rrumpet ; it is only Nature that can haye this 
Eltect, and please those I’astcs which are the 
most unprejudiced or the most refined I must 
h(»wever beg leave to dissent from so great an 
Authority as that of Sir Phihp Sidmy, in the 
Judgment which he has passed as to the rude 
Stile and evil Apparel of tliis antiquated Song : 
for there arc several Parts iii it where not only 
the Thought but the Language is majestick, and 
the Numbers fsonorous •/] at lea,st, the ApMrel 
is much more gorgeous than many of the Poets 
made use of in Queen Eitznbeth's 'l ime, as the 
Reader will see in several of the following Quot- 
ations. 

What can be greater than either the Thought 
or the Expression in that Stan/a, 


Lo, yonder doth Earl Dowglas come^ 

His Men in A rmonr bright; 

Full twenty Hundred Scottish Spears^ 

All marching in our Sight, 

All Men of pleasant Tividale, i 

Fast by the River Tweed, etc. 

The Country of the Warriors, described in 

these two last Verses, has a fine lomanlick Situa- 
tion, and affords a couple of .smooth Word.s for 
Verse. If the Reader compares the forgoing six 
Lines of the Song with the following Latin Verses, 
he will see how much they are written in the 
Spirit of Virgil. 

Ad^iersi campo apparent, kastasque reductis 

Protendnni huge dextris; et spicu la vibrant ; 

Quiqtie altuin Preneste viri, quique arva 
Gabinte 

Junonis, gelid uvtqtte Anienent, et roscida riyis 

Hemica saxa colunt ; qui rosea rura Vetini, 

Qui Terttae horrentes rnpes, montemqyte Sevc' 
rum, 

Casperiamque colunt, Forulosque et futtten 
Plimellce : 

Qui Tiberim Fabarintqtie bibunt. 

But to proceed. 


To drive the Deer with Hound and Horn 
Eari Piercy took his Way ; 

The Child may rue that was unborn 
The Hunting of that Day ! 

This way of considering the Misfortunes which 
this Battle would bring upon Posterity, not only 
on those who were born immediately after the 
Battle and lomt their Fathers in it, but on those 
also who [pensned in future Battles which [took 
their rise 'J from this Quarrel of the two Earls, is 
wonderfully beautiful, and conformable to the 
Way of 'i'hinking among the ancient Poets. 

AuiUef pugrias vitio parent uni 
Earn juventus. — Hor. 

h,What can be more sounding and poetical, re- 
-seinble more the majestic Simplicity of the 
Ancients, than the following Stan/as ? 


Earl Dowglas on a milk-white Steed, 

Most like a Baron bold, 

Rode foremost of the Company, 

Whose A miour shone like Gold, 

Tumus ut antevolans tardum precesserat agrnen, 
&c. 

Vidisti, quo Tumus equo, quibus ibat in armis 

Aureus 

Our English Archers bent their Bozos, 

Their Hearts were good and true ; 

At the first Flight of Arrows sent. 

Full threescore Scots tluy slew. 

They clos'd full fast on eziry side. 

No Slackness there zvas found. 

And many a gallant Gentleman 
Lay gasping on the Ground. 


The stout Earl of Northumberland 
A Vow to God did make. 

His PleasuTT in the Scotish Woods 
Three Summers Days to take. 

With fifteen hundred Bozvmen hold. 

All chosen Men of Might, 

Who knew full well, in time of Need, 

To aim their Shafts aright. 

The Hounds ran swiftly thro' the Woods 
The nimble Deer to take, 

A fid with their Cries the Hills and Dales 
An Eccho shrill did make. 

— — Vocat ingenti Clamore Cithaeron 

I'aygetique canes, domitnxque Epidaurus cquo- 
rum : 

Et vox assensu nemorum ingemiuata reinugit. 


' [very sonorous ;] * [should perish] 

3 [should arise] 


W itk that there came an A rrozv keen 
Out of an English Bozv, 

Which struck Earl Dowglas to the Heart 
A deep and deadly Blo w. 

/Eneas was wounded after the same- Manner by 
an unknown Hand m the midst of a Parly. 

Has inter voces, media inter talia z>erba, 

Ecce viro stridens alis allapsa sagitta est, 

Incertum qu& pulsa nianu 

But of all the descriptive Parts of this Song, there 
are none more beautiful than the four following 
Stanzas which have a great Force and Spirit in 
them, and are filled with very natural Circum- 
stances. The Thought m the third Smiiza was 
never touched by any other Poet, and is such an 
one as would have shined in Homer ox in Virgil, 

So thus did both those Nobles die, 

Whose Courage none could stain; 

An English Archer then perceived 
The noble Earl was slain. 
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He had a Bow bent in his Hand, 

Maile of a trrtsty Tree^ 

An Amrrv of a Cioth~yard long- 
Unto the Head drexv he. 

Against Sir Hugh Montgomery 
So right his Shaft he set. 

The Gray-goose IVing that 7i>as thereon 
In his Heart-Blood was 7ivt. 

This Fight did last front Break of Day 
Till setting of the Sun ; 

For 7uhen they rung the Evening Bell 
The Battle scarce 7vas done. 

One may obsei-ve likewise, that in the Catalogue 
of the Slain the Author lias followed the I'Xample 
of the greatest ancient Poets, not only in giving a 
long List of the Dead, but by diversifying it with 
little Characters of particular Persons. 

And 7vith Earl Dowglas there 7vas slam 
Sir Hugh Montgomery, 

Sir Charle.s Carrel, that front the Field 
One Foot ^vonld never fly : 

.JitV Charles Murrel ^Ratcliff too. 

His Sister's Son was he ; 

Sir David Lamb, so well esteem'd^ 

Yet saved could not be. 

The familiar Sound in these Names destroys the 
Majesty of the Description ; for thi.s Reason I do 
not mention ^ this Part of the Poem but to shew 
the natural Cast of 'J'hought which appeals in it, 
as the two last Verses look almo•^t like a Transla- 
tion of Virgil. 

-——Cadit et Fifheusjustissimus unus 
Qui fuit in Tetter is et serttantissimus tequi, 

Diis aliter visutn est 

In the Catalogue of the English [who’'] fell, 
Withering ton's Pehaviour is in the .same manner 
particularized very artfully, as the Reader is pre- 
pared for it by that Account which is given of him 
in the Beginning of the Battle [: though I am 
satisfied your little Ruftbon Readers (who have 
seen that Passage ridiculed in Iludibras) will not 
be able to take the Beauty of it: For which 
Reason I dare not so much as quote it]. 

Then stefit a gallant Squire forth, 
Witherington was his Name, 

Wlw said, 1 wottld not have it told 
Ts> Henry our King for Shame, 

That e'er my Caftain fought on E'oof, 

And / stood looking on. 

We meet with the same Heroic Sentiments 
in Virgil. 

Non fudei, 0 Ruiuli, cunctis fro tali bits unam 
Ohjeciare animam f numcrone an viribus cequi 
Non sumus f 

What can be more natural or more moving than 
the Circumstances in which he describes the 
Behaviour of those Women who had lost their 
Husbands on this fatal Day f 

Next Day did many IVtdcnvs come 
Their Husbands to bewail: - 


They wash'd their Wounds in brinish Tears, 
But all would not prevail. 

Their Bodies bath'd in purple Blood, 

They bore with them away ; 

They kiss'd them dead a thousand Times, 
When they were clad in Clay. 

Thus we see how the Thoughts of this Poem, 
which naturally aiise from the Subject, are always 
simple, and .sometimes exquisitely noble : that 
the J^anguage is often very sounding, artd that 
the whole is written with a true poetical Spirit. 

If this Song had been written in the Gothic 
Manner, which is the Delight of all our little 
Wits, whether Writers or Readers, it would not 
have hit the 'I'aste of so many Ages, and have 
pleased the Readers of all Ranks and Conditions, 
I shall only beg Pardon for such a Profusion of 
Lahn Quotations , which I should not have made 
use of, but that I feared my own Judgment would 
have looked too singular on such a Subject, had 
not I supported it by the Practice and Authority 
of Virgil. C. 
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Omnis Aristippnm decuit color, et status, et res, 
_ Hor. 

I T was with some Mortification that I .suffered 
the Raillery of a Fine Lady of my Acquaint- 
ance, for calling, in one of my Papers, Dorimani 
a Clown. She was so unmerciful as to take Ad- 
vantage of my invincible 'J'aciturnity, and on that 
occasion, with great Freedom to consider the Air, 
the Height, the F.ice, the Gesture of him who 
could pretend to judge so arrogantly of Gallantry. 
She is full of Motion, Janty and lively in her Im- 
pertinence, and one of those chat commonly pass, 
among the Ignorant, for Persons who have a great 
deal of J "iic had the Play of Sir Fop- 

ling \xi\wx Hand, and after she had said it was 
happy for her there was not so charming a Crea- 
ture as Dorimant now living, she began with a 
Theatrical Air and 'I'onc of Voice to Read, by 
way of ^I'riumph over me, some of his Speeches. 
'Tis she, thtit lovely Hair, that easy Snape, those 
wanton Eyes, and all those melting Charms 
about her Mouth, 7vhich Medley spoke of; I'll 
follo7V the Lotlery, and put in for a Prize with 
my Friend Bel lair. 

In Love the Victors from the Vanquish' d jFy ; 
They fly that wound, and they pursue that dye. 

Then turning over the l.eaves, she reads alter- 
nately, and speaks, 

A nd you and Loveit to her Cost shall find ^ 

I fathom all the Depths of Womankind. 

Oh the Fine Gentleman ! But here, continues 
.she, is the Passage I admire most, where he 
begins to Teizc Loveit, and mimick Sir Fopling : 
Oh the pretty Satyr, in hi.s resolving to be a Cox- 
comb to please, since Noise and Nonsense have 
such powerful Charms ! 


P 
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[ /, that / Sucm/ifiU 

Traft^^arm wk»ijf0u lw4. 

Then how like a Mairfl of the Town, so Wild and 
Gay is that ! 

The Wife will find a D(jf*rence in our Fait', 
You wed a Woman, I a good Bstate, 

It would have been a very wild Endeavour for 
a Man of ray I'emper to offer any Opposition to 
so nimble a Speaker as ray Fair Enemy is ; but 
her Discourse gave me very many Reflections, 
when I had left her Company. Among others, I 
could not but consider, with some Attention, the 
false Impressions the generality (the Fair Sex 
more especially) have of what should be intended, 
vihen they say a Fine Gentleman ; and could not 
help revolving that SuWect in my Thoughts, and 
setuing, as it were, an Idea of that Character in 
my own Imagination. 

No Man ought to have the Esteem of the rest 
the World, for any Actions which are disagree- 
able to those Maxims which prevail, as the Stand- 
ards of Behaviour, in the Country wherein he 
lives. What is opposite to the eternal Rules of 
Reason and good Sense, must be excluded from 
any Place in the Carriage of a Well-bred Man. I 
: did not, I confess, explain myself enough on this 
Subject, when 1 called Dortmani a Clown, and 
made it an Instance of it, that he called the 
Orange Wenek, Double Trtj^ : I should have 
' shewed, that Humanity obliges a Gentleman to 
I give no Part of Humankind Reproach, for what 
! wiey, whom they Reproach, may possibly have in 
Common with the most Virtuous and Worthy 
amongst us. When a Gentleman speaks Coarsly, 
he has- dressed himself Clean to no purpose : The 
Cloathing of our Minds certainly ought to he re- 

S rded before that of our Bodies. To betray in a 
an’s Talk a corrupted Imagination, is a much 
STcater Offence against the Conversation of 
Gentlemen, than any Negligence of Drcs.s imagin- 
able. Bui this Sense of the Matter is so far from 
being received among People even of Condition, 
that passes for a fine Gentleman. He is 

Loud, Haughty, Gentle, Soft, Lewd, and Obse- 
quious by turns, just as a little Understanding and 
great Impudence prompt him at the present 
Moment. He passes among the Silly Part of our 
Women for a Man of Wit, because he is generally 
in Doubt. He contradicts with a Shrug, and con- 
futes with a certain Sufficiency, in professing such 
and such a Thing is above his Capacity. What 
makes his Character the pleasanter is, that he is 
a professed Deluder of Women ; and because the 
empty Coxcomb has no Regard to any thing that 
is of It self Sacred and Inviolable, I have heard an 
unmarried Lady of Fortune say, It Is pity so fine 
a Gentleman as Vocifer is so ^at an Atheist. 
The Crowds of such incon«idera])te Creaturec that 
infest all Places of Assemblmg, every Rc.ukr will 
have in his Eye from his own Observation ; but 
would it not be worth considering what sort of 
Figure a Man who formed himself upon those 
Ptmciples among us, which are agreeable to the 
Dictates of Honour and Religion, would make in 
the famiUar and ordinary Ocairrences of Life ? 

I bailUy have obsenred any qne fill his sevaraJ 
Duties of Life better than All the under 


I Parts of his Beha^our and such as ave exposed to 
[ common Observation^ have their Rise in him from 

S 'eat and noble Motives. A firm and unshaken 
xpectation of another Life, makes him become 
this ; Humanity and Good-nature, fortified by the 
Sense of Virtue, has the same Effect upon him, as 
the Neglect of all Goodness has imon many others. 
Being firmly established in all Matters of Import- 
ance, that certain Inattention which makes Men’s 
Actions look easie appears in him with greater 
Beauty : By a thorough Contempt of little Excel- 
lencie.s, he is perfectly Master of them. This Tem- 
per of Mind leaves him under no Necessity of 
Suidying his Air, and he has this peculiar Dis- 
tinction, that his Negligence is unaffected. 

^ He that ^n work himself into a Pleasure in con- 
sidering this Being as an uncertain one, and think 
to reap an Advantage by its Discontinuance, is in 
a fair way of doing all things with a graceful Un- 
concern, and Gentleman-like Ease. Such a one 
does not behold his Life as a .short, transient, per- 
plexing State, made up of trifling Pleasures, and 
rcat Anxieties ; but sees it in quite another 
.ight : his Griefs .are Momentary, and his Joys 
Immortal. Reflection upon Death is not a gloomy 
and sad Thought of Resigning every Thing that 
he Delights in, but it is a short Night followed by 
an endless Day. What 1 would here contend for 
is, that the more Virtuous the Man i.s, the nearer 
he will naturally be to the Character of Genteel 
and Agreeable A Man whose Fortune is Plenti- 
ful, shews an Ease in his Countenance, and Con- 
fidence in his Jkhaviour, which he th.at is under 
Wants and Difficulties cannot assume. It is thus^ 
with the State of the Mind ; he that governs hi^ ^ 
Thoughts with the everlasting Rules of Reason 
and Sense, must have something so inexpressibly 
Graceful in his Words and Actions, that every 
Circumstance musj become him. The Change of- -i 
Pcrsoius or Things around him do not at all alter ^ 
Ins Situation, Jiut he looks disinterested in the 
Occurrences with which others are distracted, be- 
cause the greatest Purpose of his Life is to main- 
i tain an Indifference both to it and all its Er^oy- 
inents. In a word, to be a Fine Gentleman, is to 
be a Generous and a Brave Man. What can make 
a Man so much in constant Good-humour and 
Shine, as we call it, than to be supported by what 
can never fail him, and to believe that whatever 
happens to him was the best thing that could pos- 
sibly befal him, or else he on v^om it depends 
i would not have permitted it to have befallen him , 

I at all? R. ; 
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Uttu Fortunam, sic nos te, Celse, ferent'lis. H or. 


T here is notliing so common as to find a Man 
whom in the general Observations of fils, 
Carriage you take to be of an uniform 1 elnper, 
subject to such unaccountable Sitaxts of Huifiour 
and Passion, that he is as much uualike Itimself 
and differs as mudi from the Man you at first 
thought him, as aay distinct rersons Ciui 
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t r«r kim «ac}i Ather. This proceeds from the 
ant of forming some l-aw of Life to our selves, 
or fixing some Notion of things in general, which 
may ai^ct us in such Manner as to create proper 
HaUts both in our Minds and Bodies. The Neg- 
ligence of this, loaves ns exposed not only to an 
unbecoming Levity in our usual Conversation but 
also to the same Instability in our Friendships, 
Interests, and Alliances. A Man who is but a 
mere Spectator of what pas.ses around him, and 
not engaged in Commerces of any Consideration, 
is but an ill Judge of the secret Motions of the 
Heart of Man, and by what Degrees it is actuated 
to make i>uch vi.sible Alteration* in the same J'er- 
son: But at the same I'ime, A\hen a Man is no 
way concerned in the Effects of such Inconsist- 
ences in the Behaviour of Men of the World, the 
Speculation must be in the utmost Degree both 
diverting and instructive : yet to enjoy such Ob- 
servations in the highest Relish, he ought to be 
placed in a J’ost of Direction, and have the deal- 
ing of their Fortunes to them. 1 have therefore 
been wonderfully diverted witlt some Pieces of 
secret History, which an Aiitiquary, my very good 
Friend, lent me as a Curiosity. They are memoirs 
of the private Life of Pharawond of Framed 
* Phaminond, .says my Aulhoi, was a Prince of 
‘infinite Humanity and Geuen.dty, and at the 
‘same time the most pleasant and facetious Com- 
‘ panion of his Time He had a peculiar Taste m 
‘him (which would have been unlucky in any 
? prince but himself,) he thought there could be 
‘no exquisite Pleasure in Conversat 'n h. t • ir-".-' 
‘Equals; and would plea.santly lev.. .-I ; ‘i: 

‘ that he always lived in a Oowd, but was the 
‘ only man in France that uevei could get into 
‘ Company. 'I’his 'J’urn of Mind made him delight 
‘in Midnight Rambles, attended only with one 
‘ Person of his Bed-chainber : He would in these 
‘Excursions get acquainted with Men (whose 
‘ Temper he had a Mind to try) and recommend 
‘them privately to the paiticular Ohscivation of 
* his first Minister, He generally found himself 
‘neglected by his new Acquaintance as soon as 
‘they had Hopes of growing great ; and used on 
•such Occasions to remark, I'hat it was a great 
* Injustice to ta.x Princes of forgetting themselves 
‘in their high Fortunes, when there were so few 
‘that could with Constancy bear the Favour of 
‘tlieir very Creatures,’ My Author in these loose 
Hints has one Pas.sage that givc.s us a very lively 
Idea of the uncommon Genius of Pharaaiond. 
He met with one Man whom he had put to all the 
usual Proofs he made of those he had a mind to 
know thoroughly, and found him for his Purpose: 
In Discour.se with him one Day, he gave him Op- 
portunity of saying how rnuch would satisfy all 
nis Wishes. The Prince immediately revealed 
himself, doubled the Sum, and spoke to him in 
this manner. ‘ Sir, You have iw/ce what you 
‘ desired^ by the Favour ij/'Pharamond ; hut look 


^ Pharamond, or FaramoTtdy was the subject of 
one of the romances of M. de Costes de la Cal- 
pren^de, published at Paris (12 vols.) in 1661. It 
Was translated into English (folio) by J. Phillips 
in 1677. 


* to it^ that you dre satisfied with ii.for^Hs the 
*last you shall ever receive. I from this Mo> 
*ment consider you as mine ; and to make you 
‘ truly so, I give you my Royal Word you shall 
‘ never be greater or less than you are at present. 

‘ Answer me not, (concluded the Prince smiling) 

‘ but enjoy the Fortune 2 have put you in, which 

* is above my awn Condition ; for you have here^ 

* after nothing to hope or to fear. 

His Majesty having thus well chosen and bought 
a Friend and Companion, he enjoyed alternately 
all the Pleasure.s of an agreeable private Man and 
a great and powerful Monarch : He gave himself, 
w'ith liLs Companion, the Name of the merry Ty- 
rant; for he punished his Courtiers for their In- 
solence and Folly, not by any Act of Publick 
Disfavour, but by humorously practising upon 
their If he obsei*ved a Man un- 

tractri! '■ i - luieri »is, J-e would find an Oppor- 
tunity to take some favourable Notice of him, and 
render him insupportable. He knew all his own 
Looks, Words and Actions had their Interpreta- 
tions; and his Friend Monsieur Eucrate (ifor so 
he was called) having a great Soul without Ambi- 
tion, he could communicate all liis Thoughts to 
h.ni, and feai no artful Use would be made of that 
Freedom. It was no small Delight when they 
were in private to reflect upon all which had 
passed in publick. 

would often, to satisfy a vain Fool 
of Power in his Country, talk to him in a full 
Court, and with one Whi.sper make him despise 
all his old Friends and Acquaintance. He was 
come to that Knowledge of Men by long Observ- 
ation, that lie would profess altering the whole 
Mass of lUuod in some Tempers, by thrice speak- 
ing to them. As Fortune was in his Power, he 
gave himself constant Entertainment in managing 
the mere Followers of it with the Treatment they 
deserved. He would, by a skilful Cast of his Eye 
and half a Smile, make two Fellows who hated, 
embrace and fall upon each other’s Neck with as 
much Eagerness, as if they followed their real 
Inclination.s, and intended to stifle one another. 
When he was in high good Humour, he would lay 
the Scene with Etccrate, and on a publick Night 
excrci.se the Passions of his whole Court. He was 
pleased to see an haughty Beauty watch the Looks 
of the Man she had long despised, from Observa- 
tion of his being taken notice of by Pharamond 
and the Lover conceive higher Hopes, than to 
follow the Woman he was dying for the Day be- 
fore. In a Court where Men speak Affection in 
the strongest Terms, and Dislike in the faintest, 
it was a comical Mixture of Incidents to see Dis- 
guises thrown aside in one Case and encrea.sed on 
the other, according as Favour or Disgrace at- 
tended the respective Objects of Men’s Approba- 
tion or Disesteem. Pharamond in his Mirth 
upon the Meanness of Mankind used to say, ‘As 
‘he could take away a Man’s Five Senses, he 
‘could give him an Hundred. The Man in Dis- 
‘ grace shall immediately lose all his natural En- 
‘dowments, and he that finds Favour have the 
‘Attributes of an Angel.’ He would carry it so | 
far M to say, ‘ It should not be only so in the j * 
‘ Opinion of the lower Part of his Court, but the 
‘ themselves shall think thus meanly or 
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I * greatly of themselves, as they are out or in the 
* good Graces of a Court.’ 

A Monarch who had Wit and Humour like 
Pkaramond, must have Pleasures which no Man 
else can ever have Opportunity of enjoying. He 
gave Fortune to none but those whom he knen 
could receive it without Transport : He made a 
noble and generous Use of his Observations ; and 
did not regard his Ministers as they were agiee- 
able to himself, but as they were useful to hi-s 
Kingdom: By this means' the King appeared in 
every Officer of State ; and no Man had a Parti- 
cipation of the Power, who had not a Similitude 
of the Virtue P hat amend. R. 


No. Tuesday, May 29, 1 7 1 1 . [Bud^rli 

Non convivere licet, nec nrbe iota 
OuisQuatn est tarn propl. tamproculque nobis. 

^ * Mart 

M y Friend Will. Honeycomb i.s one of tho.se 
Sort of Men who are very often absent in 
C'onversnt’on. and what the French call a revejir 
and a a: iff iP. A little before our Club-time last 
Night we were walking together in Somerset Gar- 
den, where Will, had picked up a .small Pebble 
of so odd a Make, that he said he would present 
it to a Friend of his, an eminent Virtuoso. After 
we had walked some time, I made a full .stop with 
my Face towards the West, which Will, knowing 
to be my usual Method of asking what’.s a Clock, 
in an Afternoon, immediately pulled out his 
Watch, and told me we had .seven Minutes gc»od 
We took a turn or two more, when, to my great 
Surprize, I saw him squirr away his Watch a con- 
siderable way into the Thames, and with great 
Sedatene.ss in his Books put up the Pebble, he had 
before found, in his Fob, As I have naturally an 
Aversion to much Speaking, and do not love to be 
the Messenger of ill News, especially when it 
comes too late to be useful, 1 lelt him to be con- 
vinced of his Mistake in due time, and continued 
i my Walk, reflecting on these little Absences and 
Distractions in Mankind, and re.solvnig to make 
them the Subject of a future Speculation. 

I was the more confirmed in my Design, when 
I considered that they were very often Blemishes 
in the Characters of Men of excellent Sense ; and 
helped to keep up the Reputation of that Latin 
Proverb,^ which Mr. Dryden has Translated in 
the following Lines : 

Gr*at Wit to Madness sure is near ally'd, 
And thin Partitions do their Bounds divide. 

My Reader does, I hope, perceive, that I dis- 
tinguish a Man who is A bsent, because he thinks 
of something else, from one who is Absent, be- 
cause he thinks of nothing at all ; The latter is 
I Lou innbceiit a Creature to be taken notice of ; but 

I * Seneca de Tranquill. Anim. cap. xv. ‘Nul- 
lum magnum ingenium sine inixturA dementiae.’ 
{ Dryilen’s lines are in Part I. of Absalom and 
1 Achitophel. 


the Distractions of the former miw, I believe, be 
generally accounted for from one of these Reasons. 

Either their Mind-s are wholly fixed on some 
articular Science, which is often the Case of 
lathcmaticians and other learned Men ; or are 
wholly taken up with some Violent Passion, .such 
as Anger, Fear, or Love, which ties the Mind to 
.some distant Object ; or, lastly, the.se Distractions 
proceed from a certain Vivacity and P'ickleness in 
a Man’s Temper, which while it raises up infinite 
Numbers of Ideas in the Mind, is continually 
pushing it on, without allowing it to rest 011 any 
particular linage. Nothing therefore is more un- 
natural than the I'houghts and Conceptions of 
such a Man, which arc seldom occasioned either 
by the Company he i.s m, or any of those Objects 
which are placed before him. While you fancy 
he is admiring a beautiful Woman, ’tis an even 
Wager that he is solving a Proposition in Euclid: 
and while you may imagine he is reading the 
Paris Gazette, it is far from being impossible, 
that he i.s pulling down and rebuilding the PYont 
of his Country-house. 

At the s:une time that 1 am endeavouring to 
expose this Weakness in others, I shall readily 
confess that 1 once laboured under the same In- 
firmity myself. 'J he Method I took to conquer it 
was a firm Resolution to learn something from 
whatever I was obliged to see or hear. 1 nere is 
a Avay of Thinking if a Man can attain to it, by 
which he may strike somewhat out of any thing. 

1 can at present observe those Starts of good 
Sense and Struggles of unimproved Reason in the 
Conversation ol a Clown, with as much Satisfac- 
tion as the most shining Periods of the most 
finished Orator; and can make a shift to com- 
mand my Attention at a Puppet-Shoto or an 
Opera, as well as at Hamlet or Othello. I always 
make one of the Company 1 am in ; for though I 
say little myself, my Attention to other.s, and 
those Nods of Approbation whicn 1 never be.stow 
unmeiited, sufficiently shew that 1 am among 
them. Whereas Will. Honeycomb, tho’ a P'el- 
\ M ■'f 1 Sense, n eve rv Day doing and saying 

.im! - ill. Lid I h.iiii.-' w!:m : lie afterwards confesses, 
w.tl. .1 .le'l-bi'd J i.ii:kn'‘‘s, were .somewhat mal 
a prohos, and undesigned. 

1 chanced the other Day to go into a Coffee- 
house, where Will, was standing in the midst of 
several Auditors whom he had gathered round 
him, and wa.s giving them an Account of the 
Person and (Character of Moll Hinton. My Ap- 
pearance before him just put him in mind of me, 
without making him reflect that 1 was actually 
present. So that keeeping his Eyes full upon me, 
to the great Surprize of his Audience, he broke 
off his first Harangue, and proceeded thus, — 
‘ Why now there’s my PYiend hnenlioning me by 
‘my Name) he is a Fellow tnat tliinks a great 
‘ deal, but never opens his Moulli ; 1 warrant you 
‘he IS now thrusting his short Ij'ace into some 
‘Coffee-house ^howt^ Chan g;e. I Vas his Bail in 
‘ the time of the PopisluPlot, v hen he was taken 
‘ up for a Je.suit.’ If he had looked on me a little 
longer, he had certainly described me so particu- 
larly, without ever considering what led him into 
it, that the whole Company mu.st neces.sarily have 
found me out ; for which Reason, retnembermg 
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the old Proverb, Out of Si^ht out of Mind, I left 
the Room ; and upon meeting him an Hour after- 
wards, was asked by him, with a great deal of 
Good-humour, in what ‘Part of the World I had 
lived, that he had not seen me these three Days. 


^ a 7 i entire Submission to — If he is at an Enter- 
‘ tainment, you may see the Pieces of Bread con- 
‘ tinually multiplying round his Plate : ’Tis true 
‘the rest of the Company want it, as well as their 
‘ Knives and Forks, which Menalcas does not let 


I Monsieur Bruyere has given us the Character ‘them keep long. Sometimes in a Morning he 
oian absent Man,^ with a great deal of Humour, ‘ puts his whole Family in an hurry, and at last 
which he has pushed to an agreeable Extrava- ‘ goes out without being able to stay for his Coach 
gancc ; with the Heads of it I shall conclude my ‘ or Dinner, and for that Day you may sec him in 
present Paper. ‘ every Part of the Town, except the very Place 

‘ Menalcas (say.s that excellent Author) comes ‘ where he had appointed to be upon a Business of 
‘down in a Morning, opens his Door to go out, ‘Importance. You would often take him for 
‘but .shuts it again, because he perceives that he ‘every thing that he is not ; for a Fellow quite 


‘has his Night-cap on; and exainiiiing himself fur- 
* ther finds that he is but half-.sh.ived, that he has 
‘ stuck his Sword on his right Side, that his Stock- 
‘ings are about hi.s Heels, and that his Shirt is 
‘over his Breeches. When he (s dressed he goes 


‘.stupid, for he hears notliing ; fora Fool, for he 
‘ talks to himself, and has an hundred Grimaces 
‘ and Motions with his Head, which are altogether j 
‘involuntary : for a proud Man, for he looLs full 


‘over his Breeches. When he (s dressed he goes ‘upon you, and takes no notice of your saluting 
‘to Court, comes into the !>• luing r-'-i' , and ‘him; The 'I'ruth on’t i.s, his Eyes are open, but 
‘walking bolt-upright under a J r.o ■ I. .*• ( .mdle- ‘he makes no use of them, and neither sees you, 


‘walking bolt-upright under a J r.o ■ I. .*• ( .mdle- 
‘ sticks his Wig is caught up by one of them, and 
* liangs dangling in the Air. All tlie Courtiers fall 


nor any Man, nor any thing else : He came once 
from his Country-house, and his own Footman 


‘a laughing, but Menalcas hn,,‘*s ’ ‘r :han any ‘ undertook to rob him, and succeeded : They held 


‘of them, and look.s about I.m ; a I'. m that is ‘a Flambeau to his Throat, and bid him deliver 
‘the Jest of the Company. Couiing down to the ‘his Purse ; he did .so, and coming home told his 
‘ Court-gate he finds a Coach, winch taking for his ‘ Friends he had been robbed ; they desired to 
‘own, he whips into it; and the Coachman drive.s ‘know the Particulars, Ask my Servants, .say.s 
‘off, not doubting but he carries ins Master. As * Menalcas, for they were with me. X. 

‘soon as he stops, Metiakas thnnv.s himself out of 

‘ the Coach, crosses the Court, ascends the Stair- o 

‘ case, and runs thro’ all tlie Chambers with the 

‘greatest Familiarity, repo.ses himself on a Couch, Mo. Wednesday, Mav lo, 1711. IStecle. 

‘and fancie.s himself at home. The Master of the 

‘ House at last comes in, rises to receive ^ " 

‘him anri him to Sit down: he talks. I alts sts, Uttfiam jioster esses ! 


I ‘him, and desires him to sit down; he talks, u itnam noster esses : 

* muse.s, and then talks again. The Gentleman of 

‘the House IS tired and amazed ; Menalcas is no 'T''HE following I.etters are so pleasant, that I 
‘less so^ hut is every Moment in Hopes that his 1 doubt not but the Reader will be a.s much 
‘impertinent Guest will at la.st end his tedious diverted with them as I was. I have nothing to 
‘Visit. Night comes on, when Mctialcas i.s do in this Day’s Entertainment, but taking the 
‘hardly undeceived. Sentence from the End of the Cambridge Letter, 

‘ When he is playing at Backgammon, he calls and placing it at the Front of my P.ipcr ; to shew 
‘ for a full Gla.ss of Wine and Water : ’tis his turn the Author I wish him my Companion with as 
‘to throw, he has the Box in one Iland and his much Earnestness as he invites me to be his. 
‘Glass in tlie other,, and being extremely dry, and 


‘unwilling to lose Tune, he .swallows down both 
‘ the Dice, and at the s.ame times throws his Wine 
‘into the 'Fables. He writes a Letter, and flings 
‘ the Sand into the Ink-bottle ; he write.s a second, 
‘and mistakes the Superscription; A Nobleman 


SIR, 

‘ I Send you the inclosed, to be inserted (if you 
‘ think them worthy of it) in your Spectators ; 
'in which so -ir]-r'-*in j- .o Genius appears, that it 
‘is no Wonder it ..'I .M.f.k.'i '. endeavours to get 


‘ receives one of them, and upon opening it reads ‘ somewhat into a Paper which will always live. 

‘as follows : / would have you, honest JncV, im- ‘As to the Cambridge Affair, the Humour was 
' mediately upon the Receipt of this, take in Hay ‘ really carried 011 in the Way I described it. 
'enough to ierve me the Whiter. His Farmer ‘However, you have a full Commission to put out 
‘ receives the other and is amazed to see in it. My ‘ or in, and to do whatever you think fit with it. 

* Lord, I received your Grace's Commands with ‘ I have already had the Satisfaction of seeing you 

‘ take that Liberty with .some things I have before 

^ Caract^res, Chap. xi. de I’Homrnc La Brii- ‘seixtyou.* 

ydre’s Menalquc was identified with a M, de ; 

Brancas, brother of the Duke de Villars. The ^ This letter is probably by Laurence Eusden. 
adventure of the wig is said really to have hap- and the preceding letter by the same hand would 
pened to him at a reccpition by the Queen- be the account of the Loungers in No. 54. 
Mother. He was said also on his wedding-day to Laurence Eusden, son of Dr. Ensden, Rector of 
have forgotten that lie liad been married. He went Spalsworth, in Yorkshire, was educated at 'JVmity 
abroad a.s usual, and only remembered the cere- College, Cambridge, took orders, and became 
mony of the morning upon finding the changed Chaplain to Lord Willoughby de Broke. He 
state of his household when, as usual, he came tained the patronage of Lord Halifax by a Latin 
home in the evening. version of his Lordship’s poem on the Battle of the j 
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*Go on, Sir, and prosper. You have the best 
‘ Wishes of, 

S/J?, Yottrve^ Affectionate f 

and Obliged Humble Servant, 

Mr. Spectator, Cambridge. 

‘You well know it is of great Conseauence to 
‘ clear Titles, and it is of Importance tiut it be 

* done in the proper Season ; On which Account 
/this is to assure you, that the Club of Ugly 
> ‘ Faces was instituted' originally at CAM- 

'BRIDGE in the merry Reign of King Claries 
‘II. As in great Bodies of Men it is not diilicult 
‘ to find Members enough for such a Club, so (I 
‘ remember) it was then feared, upon their Inten- 
‘ tion of dining together, that the Hall belonging 
‘to CLARE-HALL, (the ugliest then in the 
‘Town, tho’ now the neatest) would not be large 
‘enough Handsomely to hold the Company. 
‘ Invitations were made to great Numbers, but 
‘very few accepted them without much Difficulty. 
‘ One pleaded that being at London in a Book- 
‘ seller’s Shop, a Lady going by with a great 
‘ Belly longed to kiss him. He had certainlybeen 
‘excused, but that Evidence appeared, That in- 
‘ deed one in London did pretend she longed to 
‘kiss him, but that it was only a Pickpocket^ who 

* during his kissing her stole away all his Money. 
‘ Another would have got off by a Dimple m his 
‘ Chin ; but it was proved upon kim^ that he had, 
‘by coming into a Room, made a Woman mis- 
‘ carry, and frightened two Children into Fits. A 

* Third alledgr-d, That he was taken by a Lady 
‘for another Gentleman, who was one of the 
‘handsomest i» the University ; But upon En- 
‘ quiry it was found that the Lady had actually 
‘ lost one Eye, and the other was very much upon 
‘ the Decline. A Fourth produced Letters out 
‘of the Countiy in his Vindication, in which a 
‘ Gentleman offered him his Daughter, who had 
‘lately fallen in Love with him, with a good 
‘ Fortune : But it was made appear that the young 
‘Lady was amorous, and had like to have run 
‘away with her Father’s Coachman, so lliat it was 
‘supposed, that her Pretence of falling in Love 
‘with him was only in order to be well married. 

‘ It was pleasant to hear the several Excu.scs which 
‘ were made, insomuch that some made as much 
‘ Interest to be excused as they would from .serv- 
‘ing Sheriff; however at last the Society wa.s 
‘ formed, and proper Officers were appointed ; 
‘and the Day was fix’d for tlic Eiitertaimuent, 
‘which was in Venison Season. A pleasant Fel~ 
'low of King's College (commonly called Crab 
‘ from his sour Look, and the only Man who did 
‘ not pretend to get off) was nominated for Chap- 
‘ lain ; and nothing was wanting but some one to 


Boyne, in 1718. By the influence of the Duke of 
Newcastle, then Lord Chamberlain, he was made 
Poet-laureate, upon the death of Rowe. Eusden 
died, rector of Conington, Lincolnshire, in 1730, 
and his death was hastened by intemperance. Of 
the laurel left for Cibber Pope wrote m the 
Dunciad, 

Know, Eusden thirsts no more for sack or praise ; 
He sleeps among the dull ef ancient days. 


I * sit in the Elbow-Chair, by way of PRESiDElit, 

I ‘at the upper end of the Table; and theire l^e 
‘ Business stuck, for there was no Contention Kbr 
‘ Superiority there. This Affair made so great a 
‘Noise, that the King, who was theh at Hm- 
‘ market, heard of it, and was pleased hierrily and 
‘graciously to say, He could Not BE TNEhE 
‘Himself, but He would send theM a 
‘Brace of Bucks. 

‘ I would desire you, Sir, to set this Affait iff a 
‘true Light, that Posterity may not be misled in 
‘so important a Point: For when the wise Man 
'who shall write your ttue History shall ac- 
‘ quaint the World, That you had a DiploMa 
‘sent from the Ugly Club at OXFORD, and 
‘ that by vertue of it you were admitted into it, 
‘ wliat a learned Work will there be future 

' Criticks about the Original of that Club, whicli 
‘both Universities will contend so w.irmly for? 
‘And perhaps some hardy Cantabrigian Author 
‘may then boldly affirm, that the Word OX- 
' FORD -was an interpolation of some Oxonian 
‘instead of CAMBRIDGE. 'J'his Affair will be 
‘ best adjusted in your Life-time ; but I hope 
‘ your Affection to your Mother Will not make 
‘you partial to your Aunt. 

‘ To tell you, Sir, my own Opinion : Tlio’ 1 
‘ cannot find any ancient Records of any Acts' of 
‘the Society ok the ugly Faces, considered 
‘in a publick Capacity : yet in a private one they 
‘have certainly Antiquity on their Side. I am 
‘ perswaded they will hardly give Place to the 
‘ Lovvngeks, and the Lowngers are of the same 
‘ Standing with the Univer^.ity itself. 

‘ Tho* wc well know. Sir, you want no Motives 
‘ to do Justice, yet I am commission’d to tell you, 
‘that you are invited to be admitted nd enndem 
' CAMBRIDGE ; and I believe I may ven- 
‘ture safely to deliver this as the Wish of our 
‘whole University. 

To Mr. SPEri'A'l’OR. 

The humble Petition if WHO and WHICH, 

Sbeweth, 

T HAI' your Petitioners being in a forlorn and 
destitute Condition, know not to whom wc 
‘ should apply ourselves for Relief, because there 
‘is hardly any Man alive who hath not injured 
‘us. Nay, we speak it with Sorrow, even You 
‘your self, whom wc should suspect of such a 
‘ Practice the last of all Mankind, can h.Trdly 
* acquit your self of having given us some Cause 
‘of Ouuplaint. We arc descended of ancient 
‘ Families, and kept up our Dignity and Honour 
‘many Years, till the Jack-sprat That sup- 
‘ planted us. How often 'have we found ourselves 
‘ slighted by the Clergy in their Pulpits, and the 
‘ Lawyers at the Bar? Nay, how often have we 
‘ heard in one of the most polite and august As- 
‘semblies in the Universe, to our great Mortifica- 
‘ tion, these Words, TJuit THA T that noble Lord 
'urged; which if one of us had had Justice done, 

‘ would have sounded nobler thus, That WHICH 
' tJuxt noble Lord urged. Senates theniselvttis, 
‘the Guardians ol British Liberty, have degradcia 
‘ us, and preferred THAT to iis ; and yet no De- 
‘cree ^was ever given against ils. In the very 
‘ Acts of Parliament, in which the utmost Right 
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*sliOu!<i be done to every Body, Vf^OBD and 

* Thing, we find our selves often either not used, 

used one instead of .another. In the first and 
'best Prayer Children arc taught, they learn to 
‘misuse us: Our Father WHICH art in 

* Heaven, should be, Our Father WHO art in 

* Heaven ; and even a Convocation after long; 
‘Debates, ref^used to consent to an Alteration of 
‘ it. In our general Con/ession-wQ say, — Spare 

* thou them^ 0 God, WHICH confess their 

* Faults, which ou) 2 ;ht to be, WH 0 confess their 
^Faults, What Hopes then have we of having; 

* lustice done us, when the Makers of our very 
‘Prayers and Laws, and the most learned in all 
‘ Faculties, seern to be in i Confcileracy against 
*us, and our Enemies themselves must be our 
‘Judges. 

‘ The Spanhh Proverb says, 11 sahio muda con- 
* sfo, il necio no; i. e. A ixnse Man changes his 

* Mind, a Fool ne^^er inill. So that we think You, 
‘ Sir, a veiy proper Person to at, (dress to, since we 
*know you to be capable of being convinced, and 
‘changing your Judgment. You are well able to 
‘settle this Affair, and to you we submit our 

* Cause, We desire you to assign the Lutts and 
‘ Pounds of each of us ; and that for the future 
*we may botlv enjoy our own, We would desire 
‘to be heard by our Counsel, but that v’e fear in 
‘their very Pleadings they AtouUl hetiay our 

* Cause ; ilesides, we have been oppressed so 
‘many Years, that ve can appear no other way, 
‘but infofnia pauperis. All which considered, 
‘we hope you will be pleased to do that which to 
‘ Right and Justice shall appertain 

R, A nd you r Petit ioners, &c 


Ai?. 79.1 Thtij'sday, May 2 ^, [Steele. 

Oderuut pecenre bovi virtutfi aniorc. — Hor. 


I HAVE received very many Letters of late 
from ray Female Corr- mndeiT'- , most -of 
whom are very angiy wiiii c.- 1 ■. g I'.e : 

Pleasures, and looking severely upon Things, in 
themselves, indifferent. Tut I think they are ex- 
tremely Unjust to me in this Iiuputaiion : All that 
I contend for is, tliat those Excellencies, which 
are to *be regarded but in the secoiul Place, should 
not precede more weighty Considerations 'i he 
He. ill of M.in deceives him in spite of the Lec- 
tures of half a Life spent in Discourses on the 
Subjection of Passion ; and I do not know why 
one may not think the Heart of Woman as Un- 
faithful to itself. If we grant an Equahty in the 
Faculties of both Sexes, the Minds of Women 
are less cultivated with Precepts, and conse- 
quently may, without Disrespect to them, be ac- 
counted more liable to Illusion in Cases wherein 
natural Inclination is out of the Interests of 
Virtue. I shall take up my present I'ime in com-' 
menting upon a Billet or two which came from 
Ladies, and from thence leave the Reader to 
jud^e whether I am in the right or not, in think- 
mg It is possible Fine Women may be mistaken. 
The following Address seems to hitve no Other 


Design in it, but to tell me the Writer will do 
what she pleases for all me. 

.Afr. "Spectator, 

‘ I am Young, and very much inclin’d to follow 
‘ the Paths of Innocence : but at the same time, 
‘as 1 have a plentiful Fortune, and of Quality, I 

* am unwilling to resign the Pleasures of Di.stinc- 

* tion, some little Satisfaction in being Admired 

* in general, and much greater in being beloved 
‘by a Gentleman, whom I design to make my 
‘ Husband. But I have a mind to put off enter- 
‘ ing into Matrimony till another Winter is over 
‘ my Head, which, (whatever, musty Sir, you may 
‘think of the Matter) I design to p:iss away in 
‘hearing Music, going to Plays, Visiting, and all 
‘other Satisfactions which Fortune and Youth, 
‘protected by Innocence and Virtue, can procure 
‘for, 

SIR, 

Vour most humble Servant, 

M. T. 

‘My Lover docs not know I like him, there- 
‘ fore having no Engagements upon me, I think to 
‘ stay and know whether I may not like any one 

* el.se better. 

1 have heard Will. Honeycomfi say, A 
W Oman seldom writes her Alin d but in her Post- 
script. I think this Gentlewoman has sufficiently 
di.scovercd hers in thi'; I’ll lay what Wager .she 
pleases against her piesent Favourite, and can 
tell her that she will Like Ten more before she 
is fixed, and then will take the worst Man she 
ever liked in her Life There is no end of Af- 1 
fcction taken in at the Eyes only ; and you may 
as well satisfie those I'iyes with seeing, as con- 
troul any Passion received by them only. It is 
from loving by Sight that Coxcombs so frequently 
succeed with Women, and very often a Young 
Lady is bestowed by her Parents to a Man who 
weds her as Innocence itself, tho’ she has, in her 
own Heart, given her Approbation of a different 
Man in every Assembly she was in the whole Year 
before. What is wanting among Women, as well 
as among Men, is the l.ovc of laudable Things, 
and not to rest only in the Foibearancc of .such 
as are Reproachful. 

How far removed from a Woman of tliis light 
Imagination is Eiidosia ! Fndosia has all the 
Arts of Life and good Breeding witli so much 
Ease, that the Virtue of her Conduct looks moie 
like an Instinct than Choice It is as little diffi- 
cult to her to think justly of Persons and T hings, 
as it is to a Woman of different Accomplishments, 
to move ill or look awkwaid. That which was, 
at firstj the Effect of Instruction, is grown into 
an Habit ; and it would be as hatd for Fudoslaio 
indulge a wrong Saj^gestion of Thought, as it 
would be for Flavia tne fine Dancer to come into 
a Room with an unbecoming Air. 

But the MLsapprehensions People themselves 
have of their own State of Mind, is l.aid down with 
much discerning in the following Letter, which is 
but an Extract of a kind Epistle from iny charm- 
ing mistress Hecatissa, who is above the Vanity 
of external Beauty, and is Uie best Judge of the 
Perfections of the Mind. 
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Mr. Spectator, 

I * 1 Write^this to Acquaint you, that very many 

* Ladies, as well as myself, spend many Hours 
‘ more than we used at the Glass, for want of the 

* FemaljC Library of which you promised us a 

* Catalogue. I hope, Sir, in the Choice of Authors 
‘ for uS, you will have a particular Regard to 

* Books of Devotion. What they are, and how 
*matiy, must be your chief Care ; for upon the 
‘ Propriety of such Writings depends a j^reat deal. 

* I have known tho.se among us who think, if they 
‘ every Morning and Evening spend an Hour iu 

* their Clo.set, and read over so many Prayers in 
*six or seven Books of Devotion, all equally non- 
‘ sensical, witli a sort of Warmth, (that might as 

* well be raised by a Glass of Wine, or a Drachm 
‘ of Citron’' they may all the rest of their time go 
^on in whatever their particular Passion leads 

* them to. The beauteous Philautiay who is (in 
'your Language) an Idol, is one of these Vo- 

* taries : she has a very pretty furnished Closet, 

‘ to which she retires at her appointed Hours : 
'This is her Dressing-room, a.s well a.-> Chapel; 

‘ she has constantly before her a large Lookmg- 
' glass, and upon the Table, according to a very 
' witty Author, 

Together l^c her Prayer-book and Paint, 

At once t' improve the Sinner and the Saint. 

'It must be a good Scene, if one could be prc« 
'sent at it, to see this Idol by turns lift up her 
‘ Eyes to Heaven, and steal Glances at her own 
' dear Person. It cannot but be a pleasing Con- 

* flict between Vanity and Humiliation. When you 
'are upon this Subject, choose Books which cle- 
‘vate the Mind above the World, and give a 
‘pleasing Indifference to little things in it. For 
'want of such Inintructions, I am apt to believe so 
' many People take it in their Ilead-s to be sullen, 
'2ross and angrv, under pretence of being ab- 
'stracted from the Afliiirs of this Life, when at 
'the .same time they betray their Fondness for 
' them by doing their Duty as a Task, and pout- 
‘ ing and reading good Books for a Week together. 
‘Much of this 1 take to proceed from the Indis- 
' cretion of the Books themselves, whose very 
' Titles of Weekly Preparations, and such limited 
' Godline.ss, lead People of ordinary Capacities 
'into great Errors^ and raise in them a Mechan- 
' ical Relmion, entirely distinct from Morality. I 
‘know a Lady so given up to this sort of Devo- 
' tion, that tho’ she employs six or eight Hours of 
‘ the twenty-four at Cards, she never misses one 
' constant Hour of Prayer, for wluch time another 
‘holds her Cards, to which she leturns with no 
' little Anxiousness till two or three in the Morn- 
‘ ing. All these Acts are but empty Shows, and, 

‘ as it were, Compliments made to Virtue ; the 
' Mind is all the while umtouched with any true 
' Pleasure in the Pursuit of it. From hence 1 pre- 
‘ sume it arises that so many People call tlicm- 
‘ selves Virtuous, from no othei Pretence to it but 
‘ an Absence of 111. There is Dulcianara is the 
'most insolent of all Creatures to her Friends and 
' Domesticks, upon no other Pretence in Nature 
‘ but that (as her silly Phrase is) no one can say 
‘ Black is her Eye. She has no Secrets, forsooth, 

‘ wliich should make her afraid to speak her Mind, 


'and therefore she is impertinently Blunt to all 
‘ her Acquaintance, and unseasonably Impctiious 
'to all her Family. Dear Sir, be pleased to mtt 
‘ such Books in our Hands, as may make our Vir- 
‘ tuc more inward, and convince some of us that 
‘ in a Mind truly virtuous the- Scorn of Vice is 
‘ always accompanied with the Pity of it. This 
‘ and other things are impatiently expected from 
‘ you by our whole Sex ; among the rest by, 

SIR, 

Your most humble Servant, 

B.» 


No. 80.3 Friday, June j, 1711. \Steele*< 

Caelum non aniniiuii mutant gui traits mate 
currunt. — Hor. 

I N the Year 1688, and on the same Day of that 
Year, were born in Cheapside, London, two 
Females of e.vipiisite Feature and Shape ; the one 
we shall call Brunetta, the other Phillis. A close 
Intimacy between their Parents made each of 
them the first Acquaintance the otlier knew in the 
Wtirld ; They played, dressed Babies, acted Visit- 
ings, learned to I)ance and make Curtesies, to- 
gether, They were insepaiable Companion.s in 
al the liulc Enteiiainment.s their lender Years 
were capable of. Which innocent Happine.s.s con- 
tinued till the Beginning of their fifteenth Year, 
wlien it hapjiened that Mrs. Phillis had an Head- 
dress on which became her so very well, that in- 
stead of being beheld any more with Pleasure for 
their Amity to each other, the Eyes of the Neigh- 
bourhood were turned to remark them with Com- 
parison of their Beauty They now no longer en- 
joyed tlic Ease of Mind and plca.sing Indolence in 
wluch they were formerly happy, but all their 
Wouls and Actions were imsinlerpreied by each 
otlicr, and every Excelleiii e m their Speech and 
Behaviour was looked upon as an Act of Emula- 
tion to surpass the other. These Beginnings of 
Disinchnaticm soon improved into a Formality of 
Behaviour, a general Childness, and by natural 
Steps into an irreconcilable Hajitred. 

Ihese two Rivals for the Reputation of Beauty, 
were in their Stature, Countenance and Mien so 
very much alike, tliat if you were speaking of 
them in their Absence, the Words in which you 
described the one must give you an Idea of the 
other. 'I'hey were liardly distinguishable, you 
would think, when they were apart, tho’ extremely 
ditfeient when together. What made their Enmi- 
ty the more entertaining to all the rest of their 
Sex was, that in Detraction from each other 
neither could fall upon Terms which did not hit 
herself as much as her Adversary. Tlicir Nights 
grew restless with Meditation of new Dresses to 
outvie each other, and inventing new Devices to 
recal Admirers, who observed the Charms of the 
one lather than those of the other on the last 
Meeting. Their Colours failed at each other’s 
Appearance, flushed with Pleasure at the Report 
of a Disadvantage, and their Countenances wither- 
I ed upon Instances of Applause. The Decencies 
to wliich Women are obliged, made these Virgins 
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stille their Resentment so far as not to break into 
open Violences, while they equal^ suffered the 
iWients of a regulattfd Aiger. Their Mothers, 
as it is usual, engaged in the Quarrel, and sup- 
ported the several Pretensions of the Daughters 
with all that ill-chosen Sort of Expeucc which is 
common with People of plentiful Fortunes and 
mean Taste. The Girls preceded their Parents 
like Queens of May, in all the gaudy Colours 
imaginable, on every Sunday to Church, and 
were exposed to the Examination of the Audience 
for Superiority of Beauty. 

Dui'ing this constant Struggle it happened, that 
Phillis one Day at public Prayers smote the Heart 
of a gay West- Indian, who appear’d in all the 
Colours which can affect an Eye that could not 
distinguish between being fine ind tawdry. 'Plus 
American in a Summei'-Isl-uid Suit was too 
shining and too gay to be resumed by Phillis, and 
too intent upon her Charms to be diveiicd by any 
of the laboured Attractions of Bninctta. Soon 
after, Bmnetta had the Moitsfii'ation to see her 
Rival disposed of in a wealthy Marri.ige. while 
she was only addressed to in a aimer that shewed 
she was the Admiration of all Men, but the Choice 
of none. Phillis vfXKb carried to the Habitation of 
her Sjkiuse in Barbadocs : Brunet ta had the Ill- 
nature to inquire for her by every Opportunity, 
stod had the Misfortune to hoar of her being at- 
tended by numerous Slaves, fanned into Slumbers 
by successive Hand.s of tlicm, and carried fiom 
Place to Place in all the Pomp of baibarous Mag- 
nificence. Brunetta could not eiiduio these re- 
peated Advices, but employed all her Arts and 
Charms in laying Baits for any of Condition of the 
same Island, out of a mere Amliition to confront 
her once more before she dieil bhe at last suc- 
ceeded in lier Design, and was taken to Wife by 
a Gentleman whose Estate vas contiguous to that 
of her Enemy’s Husband It would be endless 
to enumei itc the many Orcrisions on whicli these 
iireconcih'able Beauties lahouied to excel each 
other ; but in process of 'J'lnie it happened that a 
Ship put into the Island c.onsigned to a Friend of 
Phillis, wbo had Directions to mve her the Re- 
fusal of ail Goods for Apputcl, before Bi nnetta 
could be alarmed of tlioir Arrival H<* did so, 
and Phillis was dressed in a few' Days m a I’ro- 
cade more gorgeous and costly than had ever 
before appeared in that Latitude. Brunetta 
languished at the Sight, and could by no means 
come up to the Bravery of hei Antagonist. She 
communicated her Anguish of Mind to a faithful 
Friend, who by an Interest in the Wife of Phillis's 
Mei chant, procured a Remnant of the same Silk 
for Brunetta. Phillis took pains to ajipear in all 
public Places where .she was sure to meet Bru- 
netta; Brunetta was now piep.ueJ foi the In- 
sult, and came to a public Ball in a plain black 
Silk Mantua, attended by a beautiful Negro Girl 
in a Petticoat of the same Brocade witli which 


Phillis w^as attired. This drew the Attention of 
the whfL- (V-mpar-.y, upon which the unhappy 
Phillis sw med away, and was immediately con- 
vey’d to I'.iT Hoii-e \.s soon as she came to her- 
self she fled from her Husband’.s House, went on 
board a Ship in the Road, and is now landed in 
inconsolable Despair at Plymouth. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

After the above melancholy Narration, it may 
perhaps be a Relief to the Reader to peruse the 
following Expostulation. 

To Mr. Spectator. 

The just Remonstrance of affronted TTIA T, 

‘Tho’ I deny not the Petition of Mr. Who and 
‘ Which, yet You should not siiffci them to be 
‘rude and call honest People Names: For that! 
‘ bears vei-y hard on some of those Rules of De- 
‘cency, which You are justly famous for establish- j 
‘ ing. They may find fault, and correct Speeches ! 
‘in the Senate and at the Bar: But let them try 
‘ to get themselves so often and with so much 
‘ Eloquence repeated in a Sentence, as a great 
‘ Orator doth frequently introduce me, 

‘ My Lords ! (says he'l with humble Submission, 

‘ 'ritaf that I .say is this ; that, That that that 
‘ Geiitlenian has advanced, is not That, that he 
‘ should liave proved to your Lordships. Let 
‘those two questionary Petitioners tiy to do tlius 
‘with theii Wluh and their Winches. 

‘ What great advantage was I of to Mr. Dry- 
‘ den ha his Indian Emperor, 

Youfoixe me still to ansiver You in That, 

‘ to furnish out a Rhyme to Moral ? And what a 
‘pool Figure would Mr. Bayes have lu vde with- 
‘ out his Pi; ad and all That* How can a ju- 
‘dicious Man distinguish one thing from another, 

‘ without saying This here, or 'That there ? And 
‘ how can a sober Man without using the E.xple- 
‘ fives of Oaths (in which indeed the Rakes and 
' Bullies h.ive a great advantage over others) make 
‘a Discourse of any tolerable Length, without 
‘ That IS ; and if he be a very grave Man nulced, 

‘ w ithout That is to say I And how instructive as 
‘ well as cuterUuniiig are those usual Expressions 
‘in the Mouths of great Men, Such Thi>n;s as 
‘ That and The lilce of That. 

‘ I am not against reforming the Corruptions of 
'Speech You mention, and own there are proper 
.Seasons fi'i the Introduction of other Words be- 
sules That; but 1 scorn as much to supply the 
I’lacc of a Who or a Which at every 'I'lirn, as 
they aie unequal alw'uys to fill mine ; And I ex- 
pect good lauiguage and civil Treatment, and 
hope to receive it for the future ; 'That, that I 
shall only add is, I am, 

Youri^ 

E. THA T. 
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ro THE EIGHT HONOUKABLE 


CHARLES LORD HALL I FAX} 


My Lord, 

S IMILITUDE of Manners and Studies is 
usually mentioned as one of the strongest 
motives to Affection and Esteem ; but the pas- 
sionate Veneration 1 liave for your Lordship, I 
think, flows from an Admiration of Qualities in 
You, of which, in the whole course of these Papcis 
I have acknowledged myself incapable. While I 
busy myself as a Stranger upon Earth, and can 
pretend to no other than being a Looker-on, You 
are conspicuous in the Busy and Polite world, 
both in the World of Men, and that of Letters ; 
While I am silent and unobserv’d in publick 
Meetings, You are aduiired by all that approach 
You as the Life and (ieniiis of the Conversation 
What an happv C'vii'.'jic-iou of difli'-ent Talents 
meets in him v\h.i e w'l. ie l)l^, ■ ..iv.* is at once 
animated by the Strength and Force of Reason, 
and adorned with all the Graces and Emhellisli- 
inents of Wit . When Learning irradiates common 
Life, it is then in its highest Use and Perfection ; 
and it is to such as Your Lordship, that the 
Sciences 6we the Esteem which they have with 
the active Part of Mankind, Knowledge of IRioks 
in reclinse Men, is like that sort of Lanthorn which 


* When the Spectators were reissued in volumes, 
Vol. I. ended with Nu, 8o, and to the second 
volume, containing the next 89 numbers, this De- 
dication was prel^^etl. 

Cliarlcs Montague, at the time of the dedication 
fifty years old, and within four years of the end of 
his life, w^as born, in 1661, at Horton, in Northamp- 
tonshire. His father was a younger sou of the 
fir-st Earl of Manchester. He was educated at 
Westminster School and at Trinity College^ Cam- 
bridge. Apt for wit and vei.se, he joined with his 
friend Prior in w'riting u burlesque on Diydeu’.s 
Hind and Pant/ifr, ‘Transversed to the Story of 
‘ the Country and the City Mouse.’ In Parliament 
m James the Second’s leigii, he joined in the in- 
vitation of William of Orange, and rose rapidly, a 
self-made man, after the Revolution. In 1691 he 
was a Lord of the Trsasury ; in April, 1694, he 
became Chancellor of the Exif^quer, and in May, 
1697, First Lord of the UVeStiry, retaining the 
Chancellorship and holding both offices till near 
the close of 1699. Of his dealing with the cur- 
rency, see note on p, 9, In 1700 he was made 
Baron Halifax, and had secured the office of 
Auditor of the Exchei^uer, which was worth at ' 
least ;^4<^ a year, and in war time twice as much. 
The Tories, on coming to power, made two un- 
successful attempts to fix on him charges of fraud. 
In October, 17x4, George 1 . made him Earl of 


hides him who carries it, and serves only to pass 
through secret and gloomy Paths of his own ; but 
in the Possession of a Man of Business, it is a.s a 
Torch in the Hand of one who is willing and able 
to shew those, who are bewildered, the Way which 
leads to their Prosperity and Welfare. A generous 
Concern for your Country, and a Passion for 
every thing which is truly Great and Noble, are 
what actuate all Your Life and Actions ; and I 
hope You will forgive me that 1 have an Ambi- 
tion this Book may be placed in the Library of so 
good a Judge of what is valuable, in that Library 
where the Choice is such, that it will not be a Dis- 
paragement to be the meanest Author in it. For- 
give me, my Lord, for taking this Occasion of 
telling all tne World how ardently 1 Love and 
Honour You; and tliat I am, with the utmost 
Giatitude for all Your Favours, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship's 
Most Obliged, 

Most Ooi’dtent, and 1 

Most Hnmble Se-nuiut, 
THE EPECTATOR. I 


Halif.ix and Viscount Sunbury. Then also^ he 
again became Prime Minister. He was married, 
but died childless, in May, 1715. In 1699, vvhen 
Somers and Halifax vvcic the great chiefs of the 
Wfiig ministry, they joined m befriending Addi- 
son, then 27 years old, who had pleased Somers 
with a piece of English verse and MoniHguc with 
].aiin lines upon the I’cacc of Ryswick. 

Now, ihcrefuie, having dedicated the Fust 
volume of the Spectator to Somers, it is to 
Halifax that Steele* and he inscribe the Second. 

Of the defoci in Charles Montague’s character, 
Loid Macaulay writes that, wdien at the height of 
his fortune, ‘ He became pi oud even to insolence. 

‘ Old companions . . . hardly knew iheir friend 
‘ Chai Ics in the great man who could not forget 
‘ for one moment that he wsis First Loid of the 
* 7 'reasury, that he wms Chancellor of the Kx- 
‘ chequer, that he had been a Regent of the king- 

* dom, tliat lie had founded the Bank of England, 
‘and the new East India Company, that he had ^ 
‘restored the Currency, tluit he had invented the 

‘ K.xchequcr Bills, that he had planned the General 
‘ Mortgage, and that he had been pronounced, by 
*a soleinu vote of the Conimon.s, to have deserved 
‘ all the favours whicl. he had received from the 
‘Crown. It was said that admiration of him- 
‘ self and contempt of others were indicated by aR 
‘ his gestures, and written in all the hues of his 

* face.’ 
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)nalis uhi audito venantum mupnure Tigris 
lorruit in maculas Statius. 


A bout the Middle of last Winter I went to 
see an Opera at the Theatre in fhe Hay- 
market, where 1 could not but take notice of two 
Parties of very fine Women, that had placed 
themselves in the opposite Side- Boxes, and 
seemed drawn up in a kind of Battle-Array one 
against another. After a short Survey of them, 

I found they were Patch’d differently ; the Faces 
on one Hand, being spotted on the right Side of 
the Forehead, and those upon the other on the 
Left. I quickly perceived that they cast hostile 
Glances upon one another ; and that their Patches 
were placed in those different Situations, as 
Party-Signals to distinguish Friends from Foes. 
In the Imddle-Boxes, between these two opposite 
Bodies, were several Ladies who Patched in- 
differently on both Sides of their Faces, and 
seem’d to sit there with no other Intention but to 
see the Opera. Upon Inquirv' I found, that the 
"Body oi A masons on my fl ight Hand, were 
Whigs, and those on my Left, Tones : And that 
those who had placed themselves in the Middle 
Boxes \vcre a Neutral Party, whose Faces had j 
not yet declared themselves. These last, how- 
ever, as 1 afterwards found, diminished daily, and 
took their Party with one Side or the other, in- 
somuoh that I observed in .several of them, the 
Patches, which were before dispersed ccjimlly, 
arc now all gone over to the Whig or Tory Side 
of the Face. The Censorious .say, That the Men, 
whose Hearts are aimed at, are very often the 
Occasions that one Part of the Face is thus dis- 
honoured, and lies under a kind of Disgrace, 
while the other is so much Set off and Adorned 
by the Owner ; and that the Patchc.s turn to the 
Right or to the Left, according to the Principles 
of the Man who is most in F.avour. But what- 
ever may be the Motives of a few f.uitastiual 
Coquets, who do not l^atcli for the l^ublick Good 
so much as for their own private Advantage, it is 
certain, that there are several Women of Honour 
who patch out of JTinciplc, and with an Lye to 
the Interest of their Country. Nay, I am in- 
formed that some of them adhere so to 

their Party, and arc so far from .s..i : fa -.’ig thtir 
Zeal for the Publick to tueir Passion for any par- 
ticular Person, that in a late Draught of Maniage- 
Articlcs a Lady has stipulated with her Husband, 
I'hat, whatever his Opinions are, .she shall be at 
liberty to I-’nlch on wliieh .Side she pleases. 

X must here take notice, that Rosalinda , a 
famous Whig Pariizan, has rno'-t uiifortunatclv a 
very beautiful Mole on the 'J ury Pan ol her 
Forehead : which being very conspicuous, has 
occasioned many Mistakes, and given an Handle 
to her Enemies to misrepresent her Face, as tho’ 
it had Revolted from the Whig Interest, But, 
whatever this natural Patch may seem to inti- 
mate, it is well’ known that her Notions of Go- 
vornment are still the same. 1 ‘his unlucky Mole, 
however, has inls-led several Coxcombs ; and like 




the hanging out of false Colours, made some of 
them converse with Rosalinda in what they 
thought the Spirit of her Party, when on a sud- 
den she has given them an unexpected Fire, that 
has sunk them all at once. If Rosalinda is un- 
fortunate in her Mole, Nigranilla is as unhappy 
in a Pimple, which forces her, against her Inclina- 
tions, to Patch on the Whi]^ Side. 

I am told that many virtuous Matrons, who 
formerly have been mught to believe that this 
artificial Spotting of the Face was unlawful, are 
now reconciled by a Zeal for their Cause, to what 
they could not be prompted by a Concern for 
their Beauty. This way of declaring War upon 
one another, puts me in mind of what is reported 
of the Tigress, that '^evp-.al rise in her Skin 

when .she is ang; \ , or as .Mr. < ' •:/ ly has imitated 
the Verses that stand as the Motto on this Paper, 

She sivelU with angry Pride, 

And calls forth all her Spots on ^ry Side.^ 

When I was in the Theatre the Time above- 
mentioned, 1 had the Curiosity to count the ! 
Patches on both Sides, and found the Tory 
Patches to be about Twenty .stronger than the 
Whig ; but to make amends for this small Ine- 
quality, 1 the next Morning found the whole 
P .pr ^ with Faces spotted after the 

ii Sl.t-r t-i Whether or no the Ladies 
li.i le.u .i!» •! ii' older to rally their Forces 

1 cannot tell ; but the next Night they came in so 
great a Body to the Opera, that they out-num- 
bcM-’d the Enemy. 

I’his Account of Party Patche.s, will, 1 am 
afraid, appear improbable to those who live at a 
Distance from the fashionable World : but as it is 
a Disiinction of a very sincnlar Nature, and what 
pci haps may never meet with a Parallel, 1 think 
I should not have discharged the Office of a faith- 
ful SriurrATOK, had I not recorded it. 

1 have, in former Papers, endeavoured to ex- 
pose this Paity-Raqe in Women, as it only serves 
tv) aggravate the Hatreds and Animosities that 
reign among Men, and m a great measure de- 
piive ilu l''au Sex of thu.se peculiar Charms with 
wh’( h N.ifurc has eiuloweti them. 

When x\\e: Roinan\ aiiel .SVi/vV/t’j were at War, 
and just upon the Point of giving Battel^ the 
Womuu, who weie allied to both of them, inter- 
posed VMth .so many i'ears and Intrcaties, that 
they y)revente(j the mutual Slaugiiter which 
threatiied both I’.irties, and united them together 
ni a film and lasting Peace. 

I would recommend this nolile Example to our 
British L.idies, at .1 Time when their Country is 
torn with -,o many unnatiaal Divi-.ions, that if 
they contmue, it will be a Misfortune lo be born 
in it. The 6 ^m'/v 4 ^ 4 tiouglit it so improper for Wo- 
men to interest themselves 111 Competitions and 
Contentions, that for this Reason, among others, 
they forkul them, under Pam of Death, to be 
jiresent at the Olympick Games, notwithstanding 
these were the publick Diversions of xill Creece. 

As our English Women e.xcel those of all Na- 
tions in Beauty, they should endeavour to out- 


^ Davidcis, Bk III. But Cowley’s Tiger is a 

Male. 
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shine them in all other Accomplishments [proper'] 
to the Sex, and to distin^ish themselves as 
tender Mothers, and faithful Wives, rather than 
as hirious Partizans. Female Virtues are of a 
Domestick Turn. The Family is the proper Pro- 
vince for Private Women to shine in. If they 
must be shewing their Zeal for the Pubhek, let it 
not be against those who are perhaps of the same 
Family, or at least of the same Religion or Na- 
tion, but against those wh <5 are the open, pro- 
fessed, undoubted Enemies of their Faith, Liberty 
and Country. When the Romans were pressed 
with a Foreign Enemy, the Ladies voluntarily 
contributed all their Rings and Jewels to assist 
the Government under a publick Exigence, which 
apjieared so laudable an Action in the Eyes of 
their Countrymen, that from theiiccfoith it was 
permitted by a Law to pronounce publick Orations 
at the Funeral of a Woman in Praise of the de- 
cea.sed Person, which till that Time wa.s peculiar 
to Men. Would our English Ladies, instead of 
sticking on a Patch against tho.se of their own 
Country, .shew themselves so truly Publick- 
spirited as to sacrifice every one her Necklace 
against the common Enemy, what Decrees ought 
not to be made in Favour of them ? 

Since I am recollecting upon this Subject such 
Passages as occur to my Memory out of ancient 
Authors, I cannot omit a Sentence in the cele- 
brated Funeral Oration of Pericles^ vyhich he 
made in Honour of those Athenians that 

were slain in a fight with the Ldeedeemomans 
After having addressed himself to the several 
Ranks and Orders of his Countrymen, and shewn 
them how they should behave themselves in the 
Publick Cause, he turns to the Female Part of 
his Audience • S\iul as for you (says he) 1 shall 
‘advise you m very few Words; Aspire only 
‘ those Virtues that are peculiar to your Sex , fol- 
‘low your natural Modesty, and think it your 
‘ greatest Commendation not to be talked of one 
‘ way or other. C. 


No. 82.] Monday, Jufu’ 1711 


.. — Caput douiina wnale suh hast a -Juv 


P ASSING under Ludgate"^ the other Day, T 
heard a Voice bawling for Charity, which I 


' [that are proper] 

® Thucydides, I 3 k II. 

3 Ludgate was originally built in 1215, by the 
Barons who entered London, destroyed houses of 
ews .'uid erected this gate with their ruins. It was 
rst used as a prison in 1373, being then a free 
prison, but soon losing that privilege. Sir Stephen 
Forster, who was Lord Mayor in 1454, had been a 
prisoner at Ludgate and begged at the grate, 
where he was seen by a rich widow who bought 
hLs liberty, took him mto her service, and event- 
ually married him. To commemorate this he en- 
larged the accommodation for the prisoners and 
added a chapel. The old gate was taken down 
and rebuilt in 1586. That second gate was de- 


thought I had somewhere heard before. Coming 
near to the Grate, the Prisoner called me by my 
Name, and desired I would throw something into 
the Box : I was out of Countenance for him, and 
did as he bid me, by putting in half a Crown. I 
went away, reflecting upon the sti-ange Constitu- 
tion of some Men, and how meanly they behave 
I themselves in all Sorts of Conditions. The Per- 
son who begged of me is now, as I take it, Fifty ; 
I was well acquainted with him till about the Age 
of Twenty-five : at which I'ime a good Estate fell 
to him by the Death of a Relation. Upon com- 
ing to this unexpected good Fortune, he ran into 
all the Extravagancies imaginable ; was frequently 
in drunken Disputes, broke Drawers Heads, 
talked and swore loud, was unmannerly to those 
above him, and insolent to those below him. 1 
could not but remark, that it was the same Base- 
ness of Spint which w'orked in his Behaviour in 
both Fortunes : The same little Mind was inso- 
lent in Riches, and shameless in Poverty, j’his 
Accident made me muse upon the Circumstances 
of being in Debt in general, and solve in my 
Mind what Tempers were most apt to fall into 
thus Error of Life, as well as the Misfortune it 
must needs be to languish under such Pressures. 
As for my self, my natural Aversion to that sort of 
Conversation which makes a Figure with the 
Generality of M^kind, exempts me from any 
'rcniptations to Expence , and all my Business 
lies within a very narrow Compass, which is only 
to give an honest Man, who takes care of my 
Estate, proper Vouchers for lus quarterly Pay- 
ments to me, and observe what Lumen my Laun- 
dress brings aud takes away with her once a 
Week: My Steward brings his Receipt ready for 
rny Signing ; aud I have a pretty Implement with 
the respective M allies of Shirts, Cravai.s, Handker- 
chiefs and Stockings, wiili proper Numbers to 
know how to reckon with my iJaundiess. Thus 
being almost all the Business I have in the World 
for the Caie of my own Afl'airs, I am at full 
Leisure to observe upon what others do, with re- 
lation to then Equipage and Occonomy. 

When I walk, the Street, and obsei vo the Hurry 
about me in this 1 own, 

Vdherc xvith like Haste, tho' diff'rent IPays they 
run ; 

Some to undo, aud some to be undone ; ' 

I say, when I bejiold this v.ist Variety of Persons 
and Humours, with the Paiu.s they both take for 
the Accomplishment of the Ends mentioned in the 
above Verse of Denham, I cannot much wonder 
at the Endeavour after Gain, but am extremely 
astonished that Men can be so insensible of the 
Danger of running into Debt, One would think 
it impossible a Man who is given to coq,fract 
Debts should know, that his Creditor has, from 
that Moment in which he transgresses Payment, 


stroyed in the Fire of London. The gate which 
succeeded and was used, like its predecessors, as 
a wretched prison for debtor^, was pulled down in 
1760, and the prisoners removed, first to the 
London vi'orkhouse, afterwards to part of the 
Giltspur Street Compter. 

* Sir John Denham’s ‘Cooper’s Hill,’ 
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$0 much as that Demand comes to in his Debtor’s 
Honour, Liberty, and Fortune. One would think 
he did not know) that his Creditor can say the 
worst thin^ imaginable of him, to wit, TJiat he is 
unjust, without Defamation , and can seize his 
Person, without being guilty of an Assault. Yet 
such is the loose and abandoned 'furn of some Men's 
Minds, that they can live under these constant 
Apprehensions, and still go on to encrease the 
Cause of them. Can there lie a more* low and 
servile Condition, than to be ashamed, or afraid, 
to see any one Man breathing? Yet he that is 
much in Debt, is in that Condition with relation 
to twenty different People, d'here are indeed 
Circumstances wherein Men of honest Natures 
may become liable to Debts, by some unadvised 
Behaviour in any great Point of their Life, or 
mortgaging a Man’s Honesty as a Security for 
that of another, and the like ; but these Instances 
are so particular and circumstantiated, that they 
cannot come within general C onsiderations : For 
one such Case as one of these, there are ten, where 
a Man, to keep up a Farce of Retinue and Gr.an- 
deur within his own House, '.hall shrink at the 
Expectation of surly Demands at his Doors. The 
Debtor is the Creditor’s Criminal, and all the 
Officers of Power and State, whom wc behold 
make so great a Figure, are no other than so 
many Persons in Authority to make good his 
Charge^ against him. Human Society depends 
upon his having the Vengeance Law allots him ; 
and the Debtor owes his Lihmty to his Neigh- 
bour, as much as the Murderer docs his Life to 
his Prince. 

Our Gentry are, generally speaking, in Debt ; 
and many Faniilies h.avc put it into a kind of 
Method of being so from Cjcneration to Genera- 
tion. The Father mortgages when his Son is very 
young: and the Boy is to marry as soon as he is 
at Age, to redeem it, and find Portions for his 
Sisters, 'lliis, foi^ooth, is no great Inconvomeme 
to him ; for he may wench, keep .a publick Table 
or feed Dogs, like a worthy English Gentleman, 
till he has out-run half his Estate, and leave the 
same Incumbrance upon his First-born, and so on, 
till one Man of more Vigour than ordinary goes 
quite through the Estate, or some Man of .Sense 
comes into it, and scorns to have an Estate in 
Partnership, that is to say, lialile to the Demand 
or Insult of any Man living, 'Fherc is niy Friend 
Sir Andkkw, tho’ for many Yeais a great and 
general Trader, was never the Defendant in a 
Law-Suit, in all the Perplexity of Business, and 
the Iniquity of Mankind at present : No one had 
any C^lolour for the least C^oinplaint .against his 
Dealings with him. Tliis is certainly as uncom- 
mon, and in its Proportion as laudable in a Cati/en, 
as it is in a General never to have suffered a Dis- 
advantage in Fight. How clifferent from this 
Gentleman is Jack True jenny, who has been an 
old Acquaintance of Sir Anukew and my self from 
Boys, but could never learn our C'aution. yack 
has a whorish unresisting Good-nature, which 
makes him incapable of having a Property in any 
thing. His Fortune, his Reputation, his Time and 
his Capacity, are at any Man’s Service that comes 
first. When he was at School, he was whipped 
thrice a Week for Faults he took upon him to 


excuse others ; since he came into the Business of 
the World, he has been arrested twice or thrice 
a Year for Debts he had nothing to do with, but 
as a Surety for others; and I remember when a 
Friend of his had suffered in the Vice of the Town, 
all the Physick his Friend took was conveyed to 
him by Jack, and inscribed, ‘ A Bolus or an Elec- 
‘tuary for Mr. Truepenny' Jack had a good 
Estate left him, which came to nothing ; because 
he believed all w-ho pretended to Demands upon 
it. This Easiness and Credulity destroy all the 
other Merit he has ; and he has all his Life been 
a Sacrifice to others, without ever receiving 
Thanks, or doing one good Action. 

I will end this Discourse W'ith a Speech which I 
heaid Jack make to one of his Creditors, (of whom 
he deserved gentler U.sage) after lying a whole 
N ight in Custody at his Suit. 

SIR, 

‘Your Ingratitude for the many Kindnesses I 
‘ have done you, shall not make me unthankful for 
‘ the Good you have done me, in letting me see 
‘ there is such a Man as you m the World. I am 
‘obliged to you for the Diffidence I shall have all 
‘ the rest of my Life : / shall hereafter trust no 
‘ Man so far as to be in kis Debt. R. 


A’ii. 83 . ] T uesday, June 5, 1 7 1 1 . {A ddison. 

Aninmm pictnra pascit inani, — Virg. 

W HEN the Weather hinders me from taking 
my Diversions without Doors, I frequently 
make a little Party with two or three .select I 
Friends, to visit any tlnng cunons that may be 
seen under Covert. Myprmcip.xl Entertainments 
of this Nature are Pictuies, insomuch that when 1 
have found the Weather set m to be very bad, I 
have taken a whole Day’s Journey to see .a Gal- 
lery that IS furnished by the Hands of great Mas- 
ters. By this means, when the Heavens are filled 
with Cdouds, when the liiarth swims in Rain, and 
all Nature weais a lowering Countenance, I with- 
draw myself from these uncomfortable Scenes into 
the visionary Worlds of Art ; where 1 meet with 
shining J.andskips, gilded Triumphs, beautiful 
Faces, and all those other Objects that fill the 
mind with gay Ideas, and disperse that Gloominess 
which is apt to hang upon it in those dark dis- 
consolate Seasons. 

I was some Weeks ago in a Course of these 
Diversions ; which had taken .such an entire Pos- 
session of mv Imagination, that they formed in it 
a short Morning's Dream, which I .shall com- 
munic.ite to my Reader, rather as the first Sketch 
and Outlines of a Vision, than as a finished Piece. 

_ 1 dreamt that I was admitted into a long spa- 
cious Gallery, which had one Side covered with 
Pieces of all the Famous Painters who are now 
living, and the other with the Works of the 
greatest Masters that are dead. 

On the side of the Living, I saw .several Per- 
sons busy in Drawing, Colouring, and Designing ; 
on the side of the Dead Painters, I could not dis- 
cover more than one Person at Work, who was 
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ipjceding slow in his Motions, and wonderfully 
fehthm Touches. 

1 was resolved to esramine the several Artists 
that stood before me, and accordingly applied my 
self to the side of Living. The first i observed 
at Work in this Part of the Gallery was Vanity, 
with his Hair tied behind him in a Ribbon, and 
dressed like a Frenchman. All the Faces he 
drew were very remarkable for their Smiles, and 
a certain smirking Air which he bestowed in- 
differently on every Age and Degree of either 
Sex. The Toujours Gai .appeared even in his 
Judges, Bishops, and Privy-Counsellors : In a 
word all his Men were Peiiis Maitres, and all his 
Women Coquets. The Drapery of his Figures 
was extreamly well-suited to his Faces, and was 
made up of all the glaring Colours that could be 
mixt together ; every Part of the Dress was in a 
Flutter, and endeavoufco to distinguish itself 
above the rest. 

On the left Hand of Vanity stood a laborious 
Workman, who I found was his humble Admirer, 
and copied after him. He was dressed like a 
German, and had a very hard Name, that sounded 
.something iike STUvn/iTv 

The third Artist that I looked over was Fan- 
TASQUE, dressed like a yeveturn Scaramouch. 
He had an excellent Hand at a Chimera, and 
dealt very much in DistoiUons and Grimaces : He 
would sometimes ah righ t himself with the Phan- 
toms that flowed from his Pencil. In short, the | 
most elaborate of his Pieces was at best but a ter- j 
rifying Dream ; and one could say nothing more I 
of his finest Figures, than that they were agree- 
able Monsters. 

The fourth Pcnsfui I examined was very re- 
markable for hish.jsty Hand, which left his Pic- 
tures so unfinished, that the llcautyin the Pictuic 
(which was dcsigne i to enntinue as a niominient 
of it to Posterityj Inded sooner than in the Person 
after whom it was diawn. He made so much 
haste to dispatch his J^u^mess, that he neither gave 
himself time to clean his i’cncils, Inor ‘J mix his 
Colours. I'he Name of this expeditious Work- 
man was Avarice. 

Not far from this Artist T saw anothcrof aqiiite 
different Nature, ivho was dressed in the Habit of 
a Dutchman, and known by the Name of In- 
dustry. His Figures were wonderfully laboured ; 
If he drew the Portraiture of a man, he did not 
omit a single Hair in his Face ; if the Figure of a 
Ship, there was not a Kope among the Tackle 
that escaped him. He had likewise hung agreat 
Part of the Wall with Night-pieces, that seemed 
to .shew themselves by the Candles which wcie 
lighted up in several Parts of them ; and were so 
inflamed by the Sim-shine which .acciclenlally fell 
upon them, that at first sight 1 could .scarce for- 
bear crying out, Fire. 

\ The nve foregoing Artists were the most con- 
siderable on this Side the Gallery ; theie were in- 
deed several others whom I had not time to look 
into. One of them, however, I could not forbear 
observing, who was very busie m r'^tnuchmg th'" 
finest Pieces, tho’ he produced no ( >'j^m.ils of his 
own. His Pencil aggravated every Feature that 

^ 

" [or] 


was before over-charged, loaded every DtkcU 
and poisoned every Colour it touclfied. • Though 
this workman did so much Mischief on the Side of 
the laving, he never turned his Eye towards Uiat 
of the Dead. His Name was Envy. 

Having taken a cursory View of one Side of the 
Gallery, 1 turned my self to that which was filled 
by the Works of those great Masters that were 
dead ; when immediately I fancied my self stand- 
mg before a Multitude of Spectators, and thou- 
sands of Eyes looking upon me at once ; for all 
before me appeared so like Men and Women, that 
I almost forgot they were Pictures. Raphael's 
Figures stood in one Row, Titian's in another, 
Gnuio Rhenfs in a third. One Part of the Wall 
wms peopled by Hannibal Carrache, another by 
Correggio, and another by Rubens, To be short, 
there was not a great Master among the Dead 
who had not contributed to the Embellishment of 
this Side of the Gallery. The Persons that owed 
their Being to tliese several Masters, appeared all 
of them to be real and alive, and differed among 
one another only in the Variety of their Shapes, 
(.’omplevmns, and Cloaths; so that they looked 
like different Nations of tlie same Species. 

( )bscrving an old Man (who was the same Per- 
.son I before mentioned, as the only Artist that 
was at work on this Side of the Gallery) creeping 
up and down from one Picture to another, and re- 
touching all. the fine Pieces that stood before me, 

I could not but be veiy attentive to all his Motions. 

I found his J^encil was so very light, that it worked 
imperceptibly, and after a thousand Touches, 
scarce produced any visible Effect in the Picture ' 
on which he w.is employed. However, as he 
busied himself incessantly, and repeated Touch 
nfter Tou( li without Rest or Intermission, he 
wore ofl' insensibly every Ultle disagreeable Gloss 
tliat hung upon a Phgme He also" added such a 
beautiful liiown to tin' Shades, and Mellownes.s 
to the Colour'>, that he m.ade every Picture appear 
mole perfect than when it came fre.sh from [the'^J 
Master’s Pencil. I could not forbear looking 
upon the Face of this ancient Workman, and im- 
mediately, by the long Lock of Hair upon his 
Forehead, discoccred him to be 'fi.ME. 

Whether it w'ere bcc.uise the Thread of my 
Dream was at an Knd 1 cannot tell, but upon my 
taking a Survey of this imaginary old Man, my 
Sleep left me. C. 


A’b. 84.] ITeifneula^, yune 6, jjix. [Steele. 
Quis talia fando 

Myrtnidonnvi Doiopnmve ant dnrimiles Ulyssei 
Temperct a Lnchrymis '( — Virg, 

L ooking over the old Manuscript wherein 
the firivate Actions of Phnramond '^ are set 
___ 

“ See No. 76. Steele uses the suggestion of 
the Romance of Pharamond whose ‘ w'hole Per- 
‘ son,’ says the romancer, ‘ was of so excellent a 
*compositionj and hi.s words so Great and so 
‘Noble that it was very difficult to deny him re- 
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down by way of Table-Book, _ I found, many 
tldngs which gave me great Delight ; and as hu- 
mart Life turns upon the same Principles and 
Passions in all Ages, I thought it very proper to 
take Minutes of what passed in that Age, for the 
Instruction of this. The Antiquary, who lent me 
these Papers, gave me a Character of Eucraie, 
the Favourite of FJmravtond , extracted from an 
Author who lived in that Court. 7 'he Account he 
gives both of the Prince and this his faithful 
Friend, will not be improper to insert here, be- 
cause 1 may have Occasion to mention many of 
their Conversations, into which these Memorials 
of them may give Light. 

‘ Fkaratiwnd, when he had a Mind to retire for 
‘an Hour or two from the Hurry of business and 
‘ Fatigue of Ceremony, made a Signal to Eucrate, 

* by putting his Hand to his Face, placing his Arm 
‘negligently on a Window, or some such Action 
‘ as appeared indifferent to all the lest of the Com- 
‘pany. Upon such Notice, imohserved by others, 

* (for their entire Intimacy was ihvays a Secret) 

* Eitcrate repaired to bis own Apaitinent to rc- 
‘ceive the King. There was a secret Access to 
‘this Pa,vt of the Court, at which Eucrnte used to 
‘ admit many whose mean Appearam c m the Kyes 
‘ of the ordinary Waiters and 1 u KOc;M-=i 
‘them be repulsed from other P. '-t ci iIk* P.d •< * 

‘ Such as these were let in licre l»y Order of A’.v- 
^ crate, and had Audiences of F ft iniinovd. dhis 
‘Entrance Fhammond called Fhe Gat-' of the 
‘ Unhappy, and the Tears of tlie Afflicted who] 
'came before him, he would say were Pi dies re- 
‘ ceived hy Eucrate : for F.ULraie had the most | 
‘compassionate Spirit of all Men living, except 
‘ his generous Master, who v/as alw.iys kindled at 
‘the least Affliction which was coininuniraied to I 
[ ‘him. In the Regard for the Miserable, Eiicrate 
‘took particular Care, that tlie common Forms of 
‘Distress, and tlie idle Pretenders to .Sot row, 
‘about Courts, who wanted only .Supplies to 
‘Luxury, should never obtain Favour by his 
‘ Means : But the Distresses which arise ftoin the 
‘many inexplicable Occurrences that happen 
‘among Men, the unaccountable Alienation of 
‘Parents from their Children, Ouelty of Hiis- 
‘ bands to Wives, Povoi ty occasioned from Ship- j 

‘verence,’ to connect with a remote king his I 
ideas of the dutv of a Court Pharamond’s ■ 
friend Eucrate, w-hose name mc.ms Power w-ell 
used, is an invention of the Ess.ayist, as well as 
the incident and ilialogiie heie given, for an im- 
mediate good purpose of his owm, w'liich he plea- 
santly contrives in imitation of the style ot the 
romance. In the oiiginal, Pharamond is said to 
be ‘truly and wludly clianning, as well for the 
‘vivacity and delicateness of his spirit, accoiu- 
‘ panied with a perfect knowledge of all Sciences, 

‘ as for a sweetness which is wholly paiticular to 
.‘him, and a complacence whicdi K'c, . . . All his 
‘ inclinations arc in such mannet fixed upon virtue, 
‘that no consideration nor passion can di'^iuib 

* him • and in those extremitie.s into which his 

* ill fortune hath cast him, he hath never let jiass 
‘any occasion to do good.’ That is why Steele 
chose Pharamond for his king in this .and a pre- 
ceding paper. 


i wreck or Fire, the falling out of Friends, or such 1 
■ other terrible Disasters, to which the Life of Man 
'is exposed; In Cases of this Nature, Eucrate 
'was the Patron: and enjoyed this Part of the 
] Royal Favour so much without being envied, 
i that it was never inquiicd into by whose Means, 
what no one else cared for doing, was brought 
‘ about. 

‘One Evening when Fltaratnond came into the 
Apaitmeiit of Eucraic, he found him extremely 
dejected; upon which he asked (with a Smile 
which was natural to him) “What, is there any 
‘ one too miserable to be relieved by Fkaraiuond^ 
‘that Euctate is melancholy? I fear there i.s, 
‘answered the Favourite ; a Person without, of a 
‘good Air, well Dressed, and tho’ a Man in the 
‘ Strength of his Idfe, seems to faint under some 
‘ inconsolable Calamity : All bis Features seem 
‘suffused with Agony of Mind; but I can ob- 
‘ serve in him, that it is more inclined to break 
‘ away in Tears than R.age. I asked him what 
‘he would have; he said he would .speak to 
^ Fhnraniond. I desired his Ihisiness ; he could 
‘h.irdly say to me, f-'ncratr, carry me to the 
‘ King, my Sony i". not to he told twice, I fear I 
‘ shall not he able to speak Hat all.” Fharatnond 
coimn.inded J'Uu'mtr to lei him enter : he did .so, 
.iiul the C’lentleiTian ap])inachecl the King with an 
Air which spoke [him under the greaUst Con- 
cern 111 what Mannei to demeaii himself. ‘J The 
King, whf) had a quick Discerning, relieved him 
from • ■' a he was under ; and wath the 

most • • t placoncy said to him, “Sir, 

‘ rlo not .uld to that Lo.ad of Sorrow 1 see in your 
‘ Countenance, the Awe of my Presence ; Think 
‘you are spe.iking to your Friend ; if the Circuni- 
‘''tanccs of your Distress will admit of it, you 
‘sliall find me so.” 'I'o whom the Stranger: 
‘<)h e\( client Pharaniotid, name not a Friend 
‘to the unfortunate Spina tuout. I had one, but 
‘he is de.id hv my own Hand ;“ but, oh Fhara- 
* inoi/d, tlio’ It WMS by the Hand of Spinaruont, 
‘it was by the Cuilt of Fhartnnond. I come : 
‘not, oh e\( client Pnnee, to implore your Par- 
‘ don ; I tome to relate my Sorrow, a Sorrow too ’ 
‘ great tor human Life to support; From hence- 
‘ forth sh.all .all Ocrtirrrnros .ippear Dreams or 
‘short Intervals of A. I'l-e'iiciu, fioni this one 
‘ Atniclion which has seiz’d my very Being: Pmr- 
‘ don me, oil Pharamond, if my (hiefs give me 
‘ Leave, lh.it I lay before you, in the Anguish of 
‘a wounded Mind, tliat you, good as you are, arc 
‘giidly of tlie generous Blood spilt this D.ay by 
“tills unhappy Hand: Oh that it had perished 
“before that Instant'” ilere the Stranger] 


‘ [the utmost sense of his Majesty without the 
ability to express it.] 

Spin.unont is Mr. Thornhill, who, on the 9th 
of May, 1711, killed in a duel Sir Choltnondeley 
Denng, Baronet, of Kent. Mr. 'rhoinhill was 
tried and .acquitted , hut two months aftei wards, 
assassinated by two men, who, as they slabbed 
linn, bade him remember Sir Cholmondeley Der- 
'ing. Steele wrote often and well .ngainst duelling, 
condemning it in the Tailcr .several times, in the 
Spectator several times, in the Guardian several 
times, and even in one of his plays. 
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^pauBed, and recollecting his Mind, after some 

* little Meditation, he went on in a calmer Tone 

* and Gesture as follows. 

" There is an Authority due to Distress ; and as 
'‘none of human Race is above the Reach of 
“ Sorrow, none should be above the Hearing the 
"Voice of it; I am sure Pharamond is not. 
" Know then, that I have this Morning unfortun- 
" ately killed in a Duel, the Man whom of all 
" Men living I most loved. ' I command my self 
" too much m your royal Presence, to say, Phara- 
" vtofid, give me my Friend ! Pharamond has 
" taken him from me ! 1 will not say, shall the 

i “merciful Pharamond destroy his own Subjects? 
" Will the Father of his Country murder his Pco- 
"pie? But, the merciful Pharamond does de- 
*'stroy his Subjects, the Father of his Country 
" does murder his People. Fortune is so much the 
" Pursuit of Mankind, that all Glory and Honour is 
" in the Power of a Prince, because he has the 
♦‘Distribution of their Fortunes, It is therefore 
"the Inadvertency, Negligence, or Guilt of 
"Princes, to let any thing grow into Custom 
" which is against their Laws. A Court can make 
" Fashion and Duty walk together ; it can never, 
"without the Guilt of a Court, happen, that it 
"shall not be unfashionable to do what is unl.aw- 
"ful. But alas! in the ‘Dominions of Phara- 
" inondt by the Force of a IVrant Custom, which 
"is mis-named a Point of Honour, the Duellist 
"kills his Friend whom he loves , and the Judge 
"condemns the Duellist, while he approves his* 
" Behaviour. Sliame is the greatest of all Evils ; 
"what avail Laws, when Death only attends the 
" Breach of them, and .Shame Obedience to them? 
"As for me, oh Pharamond, were it possible to 
"describe the nameless Kinds of Compunctions 
"and 'rcndernesscs I feel, when I reflect upon 
" the little Accidents in our former Familiarity, 
"my Mind swells into Sorrow which cannot be 
"resisted enough to be silent in the Presence of 
'"'Pharamond." With that he fell into a Flood 
‘of Tears, and wept aloud. "Why should not 
' "Pharamond hear the Anguish he only can re- 
"lievc others from in Time to come? Let him 
“hear from me, what they feel who have given 
"Death by the false Mercy of his Ailinmistration, 
"and form to himself the Vengeance call’d for by 
" those who have perished by his Negligence. K 


No. 85.] Thursday, June’], 1711. [Addison 

Interdum spcciosa locis, morataque reefe 
Fabuia nullius Veneris, sine pondere et A rie, 
Valdius oblectnt populiifn, mcliusque 7 noratury 
Qutlim versus inopes rernm, vvgeeque cnuorce, 

Hor. 

I T is the Custom of the Mahometans, if they 
see any printed or written Paper upon the 
Ground, to take it up and lay it aside carefully, 
as not knowing but it may contain some Piece of 
thair A icoran. 1 must confess I have so much of 
the Mussulman in me, ' 1 ‘hat I cannot forbear 
looking into every printed I’aper which comes in 


my Way, under whatsoever despicable Circum-, 
stances it may appear ; for as no mortal Author, 
in the ordinary Fate and Vicissitude of Thi*|gs, 
knows to what Use his Works may, some time or 
other, be applied, a Man may often meet with 
very celebrated Names in a Paper of Tobacto. 

1 have lighted my Pipe more than pnee v^ith the 
Writings of a Prelate; and know a Friend of 
mine, who, for these several Years, has conyertetfl 
the Essays of a Man of Quality dnto a kind or 
F'ringe for his Candlesticks. I remember in par- 
ticular, after having read over a Poem of an Emi- 
nent Author on a Victory, I met with several 
Fragments of it upon the next rejoicing Day, 
which had been employ’d in Squibs and Crackers, 
and by that means celebrated its Sul^ect in a 
double Capacity. fil|pn«^ met with a Page of Mr. 
Pa jrter under a Chri^mas Pye. Whether or no 
tlie Pastry-Cook Jiiad made use of it through 
Chance or Waggery, for the Defence of that su- 

? erstitious Viande, I know not ; but upon the 
'erusal of it, I conceived so good an Idea of the 
Author’s Piety, that 1 bought the whole Book, I 
have often profited by these accidental Readings, 
and have sometimes found very Curious Pieces, 
that are either out of Print, or not to be met with 
in the Shops of our London Booksellers. For 
this Reason, when my Friends take a Survey of 
my Libiary, they are very much surprised to find, 
upon the Shelf of Folios, two long Band-Boxes 
standing upright among my Books, till I let them 
see that they are both of them lined with deep 
Erudition and abstnise Literature. I might like- 
wise mention a Paper-Kite, from which I have 
received great Improvement ; and a Hat-Case, 
which I would not exchange for alt the Beavers m 
Great-Briiain. This my inquisitive Temper, or 
rather impertinent Humour of prying into all 
Sorts of Writing, with my natural Aversion to 
Loquacity, give me a good deal of Employment 
when I enter any House in the Country ; for 1 
cannot for my Heait leave a Room, before I have 
thoroughly studied the Walls of it, and examined 
the seveial printed Papers which are usually 
pasted upon them. T'he last Piece that 1 met 
with upon this Occasion gave me a most exquisite 
Pleasure, My Reader will think J am not serious, 

I when J acquaint him that the Piece I am going to 
! speak of was the old Ballad of the Two Children 
I in i/ic Wood, which is one of the darling Songs of 
the common People, and has been the Delight of 
most Efiffhshmen in some I’art of their Age. 

I This Song is a plain simple Copy of Nature, 
destitute of the Helps and Ornaments of Art. 
The Tale of it is a pretty Tragical Story, and 
pleases for no other Reason but becau.se it is a 
Copy of Nature. 'I'here is even a despicable 
Simplicity in the Verse ; and yet because the 
Sentiments appear genuine and unaffected, they 
are able to move the Mind of the most polite 
Reader with Inward Meltings of Humanity and 
Compassion. The Incidents grow out of the Sub- 
ject, .and are such as [are the most proper to ex- 
cite Pity; for which Reason the whole Naira- 

^ [Virgil himself would have touched upon, 
had the like .Story been told by that Divine Poet. 
For] I 
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tion has something in it very moving, notwith- 
standing the Author of it (whoever lie was) has 
deliver’d it in such an abject Phrase and Poorness 
of Expression, that the quoting any part of it 
would look like a Design of turning it into Ridi- 
cule. But though the Language is mean, the 
Thdughts [,as I have before said, j from one end to 
the other are [natural/] and therefore cannot fail 
to please those who are not Judges of Language, 
or those who, notwithstanding they ate Jud^s of 
Language, have a [true “] and unprejudiced Taste 
of Nature. I'he Condition, Speech, and Be- 
haviour of the dying Parents, with the Age, In- 
nocence, and Distress of the Children, are set 
forth in stwsh tender Circumstances, that it is im- 
possible fot a [Reader of Humanity'^] 

not to be affhcted with them. for the Circum- 
stance of the it is indeed a 

little Poetical Ornament ; and toi#hew [the Genius 
of the Author"*] amidst all his Simplicity, it i.s just 
the same kind of Fiction whicli one of the 
greatest of the Poets has made use of upon 

a parallel Occasion ; I mean that P.assage in 
Horarey where he describes himself when he was 
a Child, fallen asleep in a desart Wood, and 
covered with Leaves by the T urtk-s that took pity 
on him. 

Me fcibulosa Vulture in ApnlOy 

Altruiv extra limen Ajiutiaf 
Ludj fatigaiUinque sonma 
Fronde novd pneruvi pahiuibes 

Texen 

I have heard that the late Lord Dorset, who 
had the greatest Wit temper’d with the greatest 
[Candour, 5] and was one of the finest Cn ticks as 
well as the beat Poets of his Age, had a numerous 
collection of old Eufflish Ballads, and took a 
particular Pleasure in the Reading of them. I 
can affirm the same of Mt. Dryden, and know 
several of the most refined Writers of our present 
Age who are of the same Humour. 

1 might likewise refer my Reader to Molierds 
Thoughts on this Subiect, as he has espressed 
them in the Character of the Mninithrofic : but 
those only who arc endowcil with a true Gre.'it- 
ness of Soul and Genius can divest themselves of 
the little linages of Ridicule, and admire Natine 
in her Simplicirv and Nakedness. As ff>r the 
little conceited Wits of the Age, who can only 
shew their Judgment by finding Fault, they c.m- 
not be supposed to admire these Productions 
[which®] have nothing to recommend them but 
the Beauties of Nature, when they do not know 
how to relish even those Compositions that, with 
all the Beauties of Nature, have also the ad- 
ditional Advantages of Art.^ 


^ [wonderfully natural] " IgmumcJ 

• 3 [goodnatured Reader] 

. [what a Genius the Author was Master of] 

S [Hum.anity] ® [thatl 

7 Addison had incurred much ridicule from the 
bad taste of the time by his p.apei s upon Chevy- 
Chase, though he had gone some way to meet it 
by endeavouring to satisfy the Dennises of Hhat 
‘polite age,’ with authorities from Virgil. Among 
the jests was a burlesque criticism of 1 om Thumb. 


No. 86.] Friday, June 8, 1711. [Addiiou. 


Heu quam difficile est crimen non prodere 
•oultu I — Ovid. 


T here are several Arts which [all Men are^] 
in some measure [Masters ®] of, without hav- 
ing been at the Pains of learning them. Every 
one that speaks br reasons is a Grammarian and a 
Logician, tho’ he may be wholly unacquainted with 
the Rules of Grammar or Logick, as they are de- 
livered in Books and Systems. In the same 
Manner, every one is in some Degree a Master of 
that Art which i.s generally distinguished by the 
Name of Physiognomy ; and naturally forms to 
himself the Character or Fortune of a Stranger, 
from the Features and Lineaments of his Face. 
We are no soondr. presented to any one we never 
saw before, but we are immediately struck with 
the Idea of a proud, a reserved, an affable, or a 
good-natured Man : and upon our first going into 
a Company of [Strangers,^] our Benevolence or 
Aversion, Awe or Contempt, rises naturally to- 
wards several particular Persons before we have 
heard them .speak a single Word, or so much as 
know who they are. 

Every Passion gives a particular Cast to the 
Countenance, and is apt to discover itself in some 
Feature or other. I have seen an Eye curse fbr 
half an Hour together, and an Eye-brow call a 
Man Scoundrel. Nothing is more common than 
for Lovers to complain, resent, languish, despair, 
and die in dumb Show. For my own part, f am 
so apt to frame a Notion of every Man’s Humour 
or Circumstances by his Looks, that I have some- 
times employed my self from Channg;-Cross to 
thG Royal-Exchany^e in drawing the Characters 
of those who have passed by me. When I see a 
Man with a sour nvell'd Face, I cannot forbear 
pitying his Wife ; and when 1 meet with an open 
ingenuous Countenance, think on the Happiness 
of hi^ I iiciuK, his Family, and Relations. 

I cannot recollect the Author of a famous Say- 
ing to a Str.nngor who stood silent in his Company, 
Speak Huit I may sec th^‘e:^ Jhit, with Sub- 
mission, 1 think we may be better known by our 
Looks than by our Words; and tliat a Man’s 
Speech i.s much more easily disguised than his 
Countenance In this Case, however, I think the 
Air of the whole Face is much more expressive 
than the Lines of it : The Truth of it is, the Air 
is generally nothing else but the inward Disposi- 
tion of the Mind made visible. 

Those who have established Physiognomy into 
an Art, and laid down Rules of judging Mens 
1 empers by their Faces, have regarded the Fca- 
.11 es much more than the Air. Martial has a 
pretty Epigram on this Subject : 


What Addison thought of the Mittle images of j 
Ridicule ’ set up against him, the last paragraph of 1 
this Essay shows, but the collation of texts .shows ! 
that he did flinch a little. We now .see how he mo- ! 
dified many expressions in the reprint of this Essay 1 
upon the Fabes in tke JVood. ^ [every Man is] j 
® [Master] ^ [unknown Persons] 

4 Socrates. In Apnl. Flor. 


xaft ru mzcTAtoK. 


Ctim r$t 6 er, m^r ere, hrevis ^de, lumine 

' ieesHs : 

Rem me^^m Pnesias, Zoile, si bonus es. 

Epig. 54 . 1 12. 

T/iy Beard and Head are of a diff'rent Dye; 
Sfwri of one Foot, distorted in an Eye : 

With all these Tokens of a Knave comflent, 
Skould^si thou he honest, thourt a dexilish Cheat. 

I have seen a very ingenious |\uthor on this 
Subject, [who*! founds his Speculations on the 
Supposition, That as a Man hath in the Mould of 
his race a remote Likeness to that of an Ox, a 
Sheep, a Lion, an Hog, or any other Creature : 
he hath the same Resemblance in the Frame of 
his Mind, and is subject to those Passions which 
are predominant in the Creature that appears in 
his Countenance. “ Aticordiugly he gives the 
Prints of several Faces that are of a different 
Mould, and by fa little] overcharging the Like- 
ness, discovers the Figures of these several Kinds 
of brutal Faces in human Features, t remember, 
in the Life of the famous Prince of Comie^ the 
Writer observe.s, fthe'*] Face of that Prince was 
lik^ the Face of an Kaglc, and that the Prince was 
vefy well pleased to be told so. In this Case 
therefore we may be sure, that he had in his Mind 
some general implicit Notion of this Art of Phy- 
siognomy which I have ju.st now mentioned ; and 
that when his Courtiers told him his Face was 
made like an Eagle’s, he understood them in the 
.same manner as If they had tokPhim, there was 
something in his^ Looks which shewed him to be 
strong, active, piercing, and of a royal Descent. 
Whether. or no the different Motions of the Ani- 
mal Spirits, in different Passions, may have any 
Effect on the Mould of the Face w'hcn the Linea- 
ments are pliable and tender, or whether the same 
kind of Souls require the same kind of Habita- 
tions, I shall leave to the Consideration of the 
Curious, In the mean Time I think nothing can 
be more glorious than for a Man to give the Lie 
to his F^ace, and to be an honest, iust, go(>fl- 
■ natured Man, in spite of all those Marks and Sig- 
natures which Nature seems to have set ujion 
him for the Conti ary. This very often happens 
among those, who, instead of being exasperated 
by their owm l.ooks, or envying the Looks of 
Others, apply themselves entirely to the culti- 
vating of their Minds, and getting those Beauties 
which are more lastin.g and more ornamental. I 
have sc^n many an amiable Piece of Deformity ; 
and have observed a certain Ch car fulness in as 
bad a System of Features as ever w'as clapped to- 
gether, which hath appeared more lovely than all 

* [that] 

® The idea is as old as Aristotle who, in treating 
of arguing from sig^is in general, speaks under 
the head of Physiognomy of conclusions drawn 
from natural signs, such as indications of the 
temper proper to each class of animals in forms 
resembling them. The book Addison refers to 
is Baptvsta della Porta * De Ilumanli Physio- 
gnotnih.^ 

3 ‘Histoire du Louis de Bourbon II. dti Nom 
Prince dc Cond€,’ Englished by Nahum Tate in 
1693. ^ [thatthej 


the blooming Charms of an insolent Beauty. 
There is a double Praise due to Virtue, wl^en k is 
lodged in a Body that .seem.s to have been pre- 
pared for the Reception of Vice ; in many shch 
Cases the Soul and the Body do not .seem to be 
Fellows. 

Socrates was an extraordinary In.stance of this 
Nature. There chanced to be a great Physiogno- 
mist in his Time at Athens,''- who had made 
strange Discoveries of Mens I'empcns and Incline 
ations by their outward Appearances. Socrates's 
Disciples, that they might put this Artist to the 
'J'nal, carried him to their Master, whom he had 
never seen before, and did not know fhe was then 
m company with hun.®^ After a short Examination 
of Ins Face, the Physiognomist pronounced him 
the mo.st lewd, libidinogs, drunken old Fellow that 
he had ever fniet wnth ^] in his [whole] Life. Upon 
which the Disciples all burst out a laughing, as 
thinking they had detected the Falshood and Vanity 
of hi.s Art. Rut Socrates told them, that the 
Principles of his Art might be very true, notwith- 
standing his present Mistake ; for that he him.self 
was naturally inclined to tliose particular Vices 
which the t had du'cover'*'.! in 

( ountcnauce. : Iic !. nl < oiKj'icn'r: t'u'si. *: g 
D'-p 'sitions w 1-, Wi-'i 1 y li'i* Di'i.mc.s of 
Philosophy. 

We aic indeed told by an ancient Author, that 
Socrates very much resembled Siienus in his 
F.ice.** which we find to have been very lightly 
observed from the Statues and Busts of both, 
IthaiS) are still extant; as w'ell as on several 
antique Seals and prcriaiis Stones, which are fre- 
quently enough to be met w'ith in the Cabinets of 
the Curious. But however Observations of this 
Nature^ may sometimes hold, a wise Man should 
be particularly cautious how he gives credit to a 
Man’s outweard Appearance It is an incparnlile 
Injustice (w-e^J arc guilty of towards one another, 
when wc arc prejudiced by the I ,onks and Features 
of those whom wc do not know. How often do 
we ^oncel^e Hatred against a Person of Worth, or 
fancy a Man to be proud and ill-nalnred by his 
Aspect, whom we think we cannot esteem loo 
much when we are acquainted with hi.s real 
Character ? Dr. Moore, ^ in Ins admirable System 
of Ethicks, reckons thK paiticular Inclination to 
take a Prejudice a.gaijist a Man for his Looks, 
among the smaller vices in Morality, and, If 1 
remember, gives it the Name of a Proso/'^lefsia. 

* Cicero, Tusc. Qieorsi. Bk, TV. near the close, 
Ag:ain de Fato, c. 5, he says that the physiogno- 
mist Zopyrus pronounced Socrates stupid and 
dull, because the outline of liis throat was not 
concave, but full and obtu.se. 

“ [who he was.] 3 [seen] - 

4 Plato in the Symfosinvt; where Alcibiades is 
made to draw the parallel under the influence of 
wine and revelry. He compares the person of 
Socrates to the .sculptured figures of the Sileni 
and the Mercurie.s in the streets of Athens, but 
owns the spell by which he was held, in presence ! 
of Socrates, as by the flute of the Satyr Marsyas. 

5 [which] 6 [that we] lii 

I Dr. Henry More. 
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- — Nimtum ne crede cohri.—V\r%. 


I T has been the Purpose of several of my Specu- 
lations to bring People to an unconcerned 
Behaviour, virlth relation to their Persons, whether 
beautiful or defective. As the Secrets of the Uf^ly 
Club were exposed to the Pubhek, that Men 
might see there were some noble Spirits in the 
Age, who are not at all displeased Avilli themselves 
upon Considerations which they had no Choice 
in : so the Discourse concerning Idols tended to 
lessen the Value People put upon themselves from 
personal Advantages, and Gifts of Nature. As to 
j the latter Species of Mankind, the Beauties, 
whether Male or Female, they are generally the 
most untnactable People of all othens. You are so 
I excessively perplexed with the Particularities in 
their Behaviour, that, to be at Ease, one would be 
apt to wish there were no such Cre ituies. 'I’hey 
expect so great Allowances, and give so little to 
others, that they who have to do with them find 
in the main, a Man with a bettei Person than 
ordinary, and a beautiful Woman, might be very 
happily changed for such to whom N.iture has 
been less liberal. The Handsome Fellow is 
usually so much a Gentleman, and the Fine Wo- 
man has something so becoming, that there is no 
enduring cither of them. It has therefore been 
generally my Choice to mix with chcarful Ugly 
Creatures, ratl»*r than Gentlemen who are Grace- 
ful enough to omit or do what they pilease ; or 
Beauties who hive Chaims enough to do and say 
what would he disobliging in any hut themselves. 

Dififidence and Prc'.unnition, upon account of 
our Persons, are ecpially h'ault-> ; and both arise 
from the Want of ktunMiig, or t at her endeavour- 
ing to know, our selve.s, and for what we ought to 
be valued or noglected. But indeed, I did not 
imagine these little Considerations and Coquetries 
could have the ill tamsciiucnccs as I find they have 
by the following Letters of my (hirrespondents, 
where it seems Beauty is tlirown into the Account, 
in Matters of Sale, to those who receive no Favour 
from the Charmers. 

Mr , Spectator, ynue 

‘After 1 have assured you I am in every respect 
‘one of the Handsomest young Girls about 
‘Town — I need be paitimlar in iiolhuig but the 
‘make of my F.ice, which has the Misfortune to 
‘be exactly Oval. This I take to proceed fiom a 
‘Temper that naturally inclines me both to .speak 
‘ and hear. _ 

‘ With this Account you may wonder bow I can 
‘have the Vanity to olfer my .self as a Candidate, 
‘which I now do, to a .Society, where the Spkc- 
‘tator and Hecatissa have been admitted with 
‘so* much Applause. I don’t want to be put in 
‘mind how very Defective I am in every thing 
‘that is Ugly : I am too sensible of my own Un- 
‘ worthiness in this Particular, and therefore I 
'only propose my self as a Foil to the Club. 

‘ Vou see how honest I have been to confess all 
‘ my Imperfections, which Ls a great deal to come 




* from a Woman, and what I hope you will en- 
‘ courage with the Favour of your Interest. 

‘There can be no Objection made on the Side 
‘of the matchless /decaltssa, stince it is certain I 
‘shall be in no Danger of giving her the least oc- 
‘casion of Jealousy: And then a Joint-Stool in 
‘the very lowest Place at the Table, is all the 
‘ Honour that is coveted by 

yo7/r 7t70si dhtmble 

and Obedient Scrva7tt, 

Rosalinda. 

* P.S, I have sacrificed my Necklace to put 
‘into the Publick Lottery against the Common 
‘Enemy. And last Saturday, about 'three 
‘a Clock in the Attenioon, I began to patch in- 
‘ differently on both Sides of my Face. 

Mr, Spectator, London, June t, 1711. 

‘ Upon reading your late Dissertation concern- 
‘ing Idols, I cannot but complain to you that 
‘theie are, in .six or seven Places of this City, 
‘Coffee-houses kept by Persons of that Sister- 
*hood. 'Ihcse sit and receive all Daylong the 
‘adoration of the Youth within such and such Dis- 
‘tricls: I know, in particular, Cioods arc not entered 
‘as theyought to be at the Custom-house, nor Law- 
‘ Reports perused at the Temjile ; by reason of 
‘one Beauty who detains the young Merchants 
‘too long near Change, anti another Fair One 
‘who Icojjs the Students at her House when they 
‘should be at Study. It would be worth' your 
‘while to see how the Idolaters alternately offer 
‘ Incense to their Idols, and wliat Heart burnings 
‘arise m those who wait for their Turn to leccive 
‘kind Aspects futin those little Tlirones, which 
‘all the Company, but these Lovers, call llie Bars 
‘ I saw a Gentleman turn as pale as Ashes, be- 
‘ cause an Idol turned the Sugar m a Tea- Dish 
‘for his Rival, .and carelcsly culled the Boy to 
‘seivc him, with u Sirrah ! W’/iy do7i't you give 

* ihe Ci'/ilit7)/an the Box to please kunself^ 

‘ Certain it is, that a very liopt lul young Man was 
‘liken with J.cids in his Pucki ts below Bridge, 
‘where he intended to diown himself, liccause his 
^ idol would w.ish tile Disli m whuli she had [but 
‘jusf^J di.ink I'eu, befotc she wanild let him use 
‘ It. 

‘ I am, Sir, a Person past being Ainorou.s, and 
‘do not give this Infoiin.ition out of Envy or 
‘Jealousy, but I am a real Siiffcror by it. 'J'hcsc 
'Lovers Like anything for Tea and Coffee ; I saw 
‘one Yesterday siiileit to m.ike Ins Ciourt ; and 
‘all his Rivals, at the same lime, loud in the 
‘Commendation of Liquors that went against 
‘every body in the Room that was not in Love. I 
‘While these young Fellow.s resign their Slomaehs, 
‘with their Hearts, and drink at the idol in this 
‘manner, we who come to do Business, or talk 
,‘ Politicks, arc uttcily poisoned : They have also 

* Drams for those wdio are more enamoured than 
‘ordinary; and it is very common for such as 
‘are too low in Constitution to ogle the Idol upon 
‘the .Strength of Tea, to fluster themselves wdth 
‘ warmer Liquors : Thus all Pr.''tcnd;“-= adv-m'— , as 
‘fast as they can, to a Feave- ■: a I '11.. Le-.. I 
‘ must repeat to you, that I do not look wdth an 


^ [just before] 
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‘evil Eye upon the Profit of the Idols, or the Di- 
‘ version of the levers ; what I hope from this 
‘ Remonstrance, is only that we plain People may 
‘ not be served as if we were Idolaters ; but that 
‘ from the time of publishing thi', in your Paper. 
‘ the Idols would mix Ratsbane only for their 
‘Admirers, and take more care of us who don’t 
‘ Icrve them, I am, 

SIIl, Yours, 

R. T. T.^ 

A DYER TI SEME NT. 

'^^This to give Notice, That the three Criticks 
xvho last Sunday settled the Characters of viy 
Lord Rochester and Boileau, in the Yard oj a 
Coffee House in Fuller's Rents, will meet this next 
Sunday at the same Time and Place, to finish 
the Merits oJ several Dramatick Writers: And 
will also make an End of the Nature of True 
Sublime. 


No. 88.] Monday, June ii, 1711. {Steele. 


Quid Domini facient, audent cunt ialia Fures I 

Virg. 


Mr, Spectator, May 30, 1711. 

* T HAVE no smallValue for your Endeavours to 
‘ X lay before the World what ihay escape their 
‘ Observation, and yet highly conduces to their 
‘ Service. You have, I think, succeeded very 
‘ well on many Subjects ; and seem to have been 
‘conversant in very different Scenes of Life. But 
‘ in the Considarations of Mankind, as a Spkcta- 
‘tok, you should not omit Circumstances which 

* relate to the inferior Part of the World, any more 
‘ than those which concern the greater, d'here is 
‘ one thing in particular which 1 wonder you have 

* not touched upon, and that is the general C(*r- 
‘ ruption of Manners in the Servants of Great 
‘ Britain. I am a Man that have travelled and 
‘.seen many Nations, hut have for seven Years Last 
‘ p.ast resided constantly in London, or within 
‘twenty Miles of it: In this Time I have con- 
‘ tracted a numerous Acquaintance among the 
‘ best Sort of People, and have hardly found one 
‘ of them happy in their Servants. I’his is mat- 
‘ ter of great Astonishment to Foreigners, and all 
‘ such as have visited Foreign Countrie.s ; espe- 

* cially since we cannot but ub.scrve. That there is 
‘ no Part of the World where Servants have those 
‘ Privileges and Advantages as in England: They 
‘ have no where else such plentiful Diet, large 
‘ Wages, or indulgent Liberty : There is no Place 
‘ wherein they labour less, and yet where they are 
‘.so little respectful, more wasteful, more negli- 
‘ gent, or where they so frequently change their 
‘ Master.s. To this I attribute, in a great measure, 
‘ the frequent Robberies and Losses which we 
‘ suffep on the high Road and in our own Houses. 
‘ That indeed which gives me the present Thought 
‘ of this kind, is, that a cereless Groom of mine has 
‘ spoiled me the prettiest Pad in the World with 


* only riding him ten Miles, and I assure you, if I 

* were to make a Register of all the Horses I have 
‘known thus abused by Negligence of Servants, 

‘ the Number would mount a Regiment. I wish 
‘you would give us your Observations, that we 
‘ may know how to treat these Rogues, or that 
‘we Ma.sters may enter into Mea.sure.s to reform 
‘ them. Pray give us a Speculation in general 
‘ about Servants, and you make me 

‘1 'd not omit the Mention Yours, 

‘ of .ijoms in particular. Philo-Britannicus. 

This honest Gentleman, who is .so desirous that 
I should write a Satyr upon Grooms, has a great 
deal of Reason for his Resentment ; and I know 
no Evil which touches all Mankind so much as 
this of the Misbehaviour of Servants. 

The Complaint of this Letter runs wholly upon 
Men-Servants ; and I can attribute the Licentiou.S' 
ness which has at present prevailed among them, 
to nothing but what an hundred before me have 
ascribed it to, The Cu.stom of giving Board- 
Wages : This one In.stance of false Oeconomy is 
suflicient to debauch the whole Nation of Serv- 
ants, and makes them as it were but for some 
part of their Time in that Quality. They are 
either attending in Places where they meet and 
run into Clubs, or else, if they wait at Taverns, 
they eat after their Masters, and reserve their 
Wages for other Occasions. From hence it arises, 
that they are but in a lower Degree what their 
Masters theinselve,s are , and usually affect an 
Imitation of their Manners : And you have in 
laveries, Beaux, Fops, and Coxcombs, in as high 
Perfection as among People that keep Equipages. 
It is a common Humour among the Retinue of 
People of Quality, when they are in their Revels, 
that IS when they are out ot their Masters Sight, 
to assume in a humourous Way the Names and 
I'itlcs of those whose Liveries they wear. By 
which means Characters and Distinctions become 
so familiar to them, that it is to this, among other 
Causes, one may impute a certain Insolence 
among our Servants, that they take no Notice of 
any Gentleman though they know him ever .so 
well, except he is an Acquaintance of their 
Master’s, 

My Obscurity and Taciturnity leave me at 
Liberty, without Scandal, to dine, if I think fit, at 
a common Ordinary, in the meanest as well as the 
most .sumptuous House of Entertainment. Falling 
in the other Day at a Victualling- House near the 
House of Peers, I heard the Maid come down and 
tell the Landlady at the Bar, That myLord Bishop 
swore he would throw her out |at^J Window, if 
she did not bring up more Mikl Beer, and that my 
Lord Duke would have a double Mug of Purle. 
My Surpri7e was encreased, in hearing ^iid and 
rustick Voices .speak and answer to each other 
upon the piiblick Affairs, by the Names of the 
most Illustrious of our Nobility ; till of a sudden 
one came running in, and cry’d the House was 
rising. Down came all the Company together, 
and away ! 'I'he Alehouse was immediately filled 
with Clamour, and scoring one Mug to the Mar- 
quis of such a Place, Oyl and Vinegar to such an 


This letter is ascribed to Laurence Eusden. 
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Earl, three Quarts to my new Lord for wetting 
his Title, and so forth. It is a Thing too notorious 
to mention the Crowds of Servants, and their In- 
solence, near the Courts of Justice, and the Stairs 
towards the Supreme Assembly, where there is 
an universal Mockery of all Order, such riotous 
Clamdur and licentious Confusion, that one would 
think the whole Nation lived in Jest, and therewere 
no such thing as Rule and Distinction among us. 

The next Place of Resort, whetein the servile 
World are let loose, is at the Entrance of Hide- 
Parkt while the Gentry are at the Ring. Hither 
People bring their Lacqueys out of State, and 
here it is that all they say at their Tables, and 
act in their Houses, is communicated to the whole 
Town. There are Men of Wit in all Conditions of 
Life ; and mixing with these People at their Di- 
versions, £ have heard Coquets and Prudes as 
well rallied, and Insolence and Pride exposed, 
(allowing for their want of Education) with as 
much Humour and good Sense, as in the politest 
Companies. It is a general Observation, That all 
Dependants run in some measure into the Man- 
ners and Behaviour of those whom they serve : 
You shall frequently meet with Lovers and Men 
of Irjtrigue among the Lacqueys, as well as at 
IVhiids ^ or in the Side-Boxes. I icmcmbcr .some 
Years ago an Instance of this Kind. A Footman 
to a Captain of the Guard used frequently, when 
his Master wtts out of the Way, to carry on 
Amours and nuike Assignations m his M.ister's 
Cloath.s, The Fellow had a veiy good Person, 
and there are very many Women tliat think no 
further than the Outside of a Gentleman : besides 
which, he was almost as learned a Man as the 
Colonel himself: I say, thus qualified, the Fellow 
could scrawl lUlleta-donx so well, and furnish .t j 
Conversation (iii the common 'Topirks, that he had, 
as they call it, a great deal of good Business on 
his Hands. It happened one Day, that coming 
down a Tavoni-lStairs in his MastcFs fine Guard- 
Co.at, with a well-dre.ss’cl Woman masked, he met 
the Colonel coming up with other ('omjiaiiy ; but 
with a ready Assurance he quitted liis Lady, came 
up to him, and said, Sir, I know yon have too 
much Respect for yourself to cane me in this 
honourable Habit : But you <;ee there is a Lady 
in the Case, and I hope o’l that Score also you 
will Put 0^ your Anger till I have told you all 
another time. After a little Pause tlie Colonel 
cleared up his Countenance, and with an Air of 
Familiarity whispered his Man apart. Sirrah, 
bring the Laxly zuitk you to ask Pardon for you; 
then aloud, Look to it. Will, I'll never forgive 
you else. The Fellow went back to his Mistress, 
and telling her with a loud Voice and an flath, 
That was the hone.stest Fellow in the World, con- 
vey’d her to an Hackney-Coach. 

But the many Irregularities committed by Serv- 
ants in the Places above-mentioned, as well as 
in the Theatres, of which Masters are generally 
the Occasions, are too various not to need being 
resumed on another Occasion. R. 


* White's, established as a chocolate-house in 
1698, had a polite character for gambling, and 
was a haunt of sharpers and gay noblemen before 
it became a Club. 
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Petite hinc juvenesque senesque 

Finem ammo cerium, miserisque viatica cams. 
Cras hoc Jiet. Idem eras Jiet. Quid ? quasi 
magnum 

Nempe diem donas ? sed cunt lux altera venit, 
Jam cras hestemuni consumpsimus ; ecce aliud 
'iras 

Fgerit hos annos, et semper pauhim crit ultra. 
Nam quamvisprope te, quamvis temone sub uno 
Verteiitem sesc frustra sectabere canthum. — Per. 


A S my Correspondents upon the Subject of 
Love are very numerous, it is my Design, 
if possible, to range them under .several Heads, 
and address my self to them at different 'Limes. 
The first Branch of them, to whose Service I i 
shall Dedicate these Papers, are those that have 
to do with Women of dilatory Tempers, who 
are for '-pinning out the Time of Courtship to 
an iimnodcr.iic Length, without being able either 
to close with their Lovers, or to dismiss them. 

I ha.vc many Letters by me filled with Complaints 
against this sort of Women. In one of them no less a 
Man than a Brother of the Coif tells me, that he be- 
gan his Suit Vicesimo nouo Carnli seenndi, before 
he h.ul Keen a 'Lwelvemonth at the Temple ; that 
he prosecuted it for many Years after he was 
called to the Bar ; that at present he is a Ser- 
geant at Law ; and notwithstanding he hoped 
that Matters would have been long since brought 
to an Issue, the Fair One still demurrs. I am 
so well pleased with this Gentleman's Phrase, 
that I shall distinguish this Sect of Women by 
the Title of Demurrers 1 find by another I.et- 
tor from one tliat calls himself Thirsts, that his 
Mistrcs' b 's p''ovc t^cs." seven 

Years. L'li .•"i.*.-.. .di . i*. 1 i‘:i!i«.o! li'ii .N.dure, 

I most pity the unioriunate Pfulanaer, a Man of 
a constant Passion and plentiful Fortune, who sets 
forth tliat the Unioruus and irresolute Silvia has 
dcniutied till she is jjast Child-lx-aring. Stnphou 
appe.irs by his Letter to be a very cholerick 
Lover, and. nrcvocably siiiiLteu with one that de- 
muns out of Self-Interest He tells me with 
gieat Passion that she has bubbled him out of his 
Youth ; that she drilled him 011 to Five and Fifty, 
and iliat he venly believes she will drop liim in his 
old Age, if she can find her Account in another. I 
shall conclude this Narrative with a Letter from 
honest Sam Hoi’EWKll, a veiy plca.sant Fellow, 
who it .seems has at last married a Demurrer '. I 
must only premise, that Sam, who is a very good 
P*ottle-Companion, has been the Diversion of hi.s 
Friends, upon account of his Passion, ever since 
the Year One thousand Six hundred and Eight 3' 
one. 


Dear SIR, 

‘ You know very well my Passion for Mrs. 
‘ Martha, and what a Dance she has led me : 
‘ She took me at the Age of 'I'wu and Twenty, 
‘and dodged with me above Thirty Years. 1 

* have loved her till she is grown as Grey as a 

* Cat, and am with much ado become the Master 
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‘ of her Person, such as it is at present. She is 
‘ however in niy Eye a very cliarmiiig old Woman. 

* We often lament that we did not marry sooner, 

* but she has no Body to blame for it but her self ; 

‘ You know very well that she would never think 

* of me whilst she had a I'ooth in her Head. I 
‘have put the Date of my Pas.sion [Antto Amoris 
‘ Trigesimo primo\ instead of a Posy, on my 
‘ Weading-Ring. I expect you should .send me a 
‘ Congratulatory Letter, or, if you please, an Epi- 

* thalamiuiH, upon this Occasion. 

Mrs. Martha’s and 

Yours Etertinllyy 

Sam Hopewell. 

In order to banish an Evil out of the World, 
that does not only produce great Uneasiness to 
private Persuii',, but has also a very bad Influ- 
ence on the Pubhek, I .shall endeavour to shew 
the Folly of Demurrage from two or three Re- 
flections which I earnestly recommend to the 
Thoughts of iny fair Readers. 

Fir.st of all 1 would have them cen^ii'-lv think 
on the Shortness of their Tin'. . I. do i' long 
enough for a Coquet to play all her I'ricks in. A 
timorous Woimin drops into her Grave before she 
has done dehbtrviting Were the Age of Man the 
same that it was before the Flood, a Lady might 
sacrifice half a Century to a Scruple, and bo two 
or three Ages in demurring, Hud -she Nine Hun- 
dred Years goorl, she iruglit hold out to the Con- 
version of the Jews before .she thought fit to be 
prevailed upon. But, ala- I she o.ipht to play her 
Part in haste, when (:<iii-:.;e:s i“.it she is sud- 
denly to quit the Stage, and make Room for 
others. 

In the second Place, T would desire my Female 
Readers to con.sider, that as the Term <)f Life is 
sliort, that of Beauty is much .shorter. 'I'hc finest 
Skin wrinkles in a few Ye.ins, and loses the 
Strength of its Colourings so soon, that we ha\c 
scarce Time to admire it, 1 might embellish this 
Subject with Roses and Rain-bows, and several 
other ingenious Conceits, which I may po.s.sib!y 
reserve for another Opportunity. 

There is a third Consideration which I would 
likewise recommend to a Dcmnrrei, ami that is 
the great Danger of her falling in Love when she 
is about Threescore, if she cannot satisfie her 
Doubts and Scnijdes before that Time, There is 
a kind of latter SpHng, that sometimes gets into 
the Blood of an old Woman and turns her into a 
very odd sort of an Animal. I would theiefore 
have the Demurrer consider what a strange Figure 
she will make, if she chances to get over all Diffi- 
culties, and comes to a final Resolution, in that 
unseasonable Part of her I.ife. 

I would not however be understood, by any 
{ thing 1 have here said, to discourage that natural 
Mode ity ii. the S ' <. ich renders a Retreat from 
the fir-.! Anpr-.:.. .if a Lover both fashionable 
and graceful : All il.at I intend, is, to advise 
them, when they are prompted by Reason and In- 
clination, to demurr only out of Form, and so far 
as Decency require.s, A virtuous Woman .should 
reject the first Ofifer of Marriage, as a good Man 
does that of a Bishoprick ; but I would advise 
neither the one nor the other to persist in refusing 


what they secretly approve. I would in this Pak^ j 
ticular propose the Example of Eiie to all lifer ! 
Daughters, as Milton has represented her in the 
following Passage, which I cannot forbear tran- 
scribing intire, tho’ only the twelve last Linos are 
to my present Purpose. 

The Rib he /ortEd and fashiofCd with kls^ 
Hands; j 

Under his Jbrming Hands a Creature greWf 
Man-like, but different Sex; so lot>ely fair} 

That ivhnt seem'd /air in all the World, seem’d 
now 

Mean, or in her suinm’d up, in her contain’d, 
And in her Looks; which from that time infus’d 
Sweetness into my Heart, ur.fclt before : 

And into all things Jn n, . •' ir im/’ir d 

The spirit of Love and amorous Delight, 

She disappear' d , and left me dark ! I wak’d 
To find her, or for ever to deplore i 

Her Loss, and other PLasures [alP] abjure; 
When out of Hope, behold her, not far off. 

Such as / saw her in my Dream, adorn’d 
With what all Earth or Heaven could bestow 
To make her amiable : On she came. 

Led by her heav’nly Maker, though unseen. 

And guided by his Voice, nor unin fornUd 
Of nuptial Sanctity and Marriage Rites: 

Grace was in all her Stefs, Heav’n m her Eye, 
In every Gesture Dignity and Lave, 

J overjofd, could not forbear aloud. 

This Turn haih made Amends; thou hast 
fulflVd 

Thy Words, Creator bounteous and benign I 
Giver of all things Jairl but fairest this 
Of all thy Gifts, nor enviest. I now cre 
Bone of my Bone, Flesh of my Flesh, my Self .... 

She heard me thus, and tho’ divinely brought. 
Yet Innocence and Virgin Modesty, 

Her Virtue, and the Conscience tf her Worth, 
That would be woo'd, and not unsought be won, 
Hoi oiwioui, not obtrusive, but retir'd 
The more desirable ; or, to say all, 
jVature her self , tho' pure of slufuL Thought, 

\ W rought in her so, that seeing me, she [tum’d.^^ 
i I follow'd her: she what was Honour knew, 
\Audw.i‘'. /■ .tx .''d approved 
My pb'a re.; ■. / - Nuptial Bcauer 

I led her blushing like the Morn ^ L. 
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Magnus sine vinbns Ignis 

Ifuassum furit Virg. 


T here is not, in my Opinion, a Gonsidcr- 
ation more effectual to e.Ktinginbh inordinate 
Desires in the Soul of Man, than the Notions of 
Plato and his Followers*^ upon that Subject. 


‘ fto] * [fled;! 3 p. L. Bk, VIIL 
^ Plato’s doctrine of the .soul and of its destiny 
is to be found at the clo.se of his Republic ; also 
near the dose of the Pheedon, in a passage of the 
Philebus, and in an oilier of the Gofgms. In g 
131 of the Phtedon is the passage here^feipedafly 
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I'h^sy t«ll us, that every Pa^iou which has been 
wnta'acted by the Soul during her Kesidencc in 
the Body, remains with hei in a separate State ; 
and that Uic Soul in the Body or out of the Body, 
dififers no more than the Man does from himself 
when he is in his House, or in open Air. When 
therefore the obscene Passions in particular have 
once taken Root and spread themselves in the 
Soul, they cleave to her inseparably, and remain 
in her for ever, after the Body is cast off and 
thrown aside. As an Arguineni to confirm this 
their Doctrine they observe, that a lewd Youth 
who goes on in a continued Course of Voluptuous- 
ness, advances by Degrees into a libidinous old 
Man ; and that the Passion survives in the Mind 
when it is altogether dead in the Body ; nay, that 
the Desire grows more violent, and (like all other 
Habits) gathers Stiength by Ajji',e, at the same 
time that it has no Power cf e- jr rV.g it< own 
Purposes. If, say they, the .S : l is 'lie i.i ri s;’!»- 
lect to the.s© Passions at a time when it has the 
least Instigations from the Bod^, we may well 
suppose she will still retain them when she is en- 
tirely divested of it. The very .'^ ubstance of the 
Soul is festered with them, the (}angrcuc is gone 
too far to be ever cured; the Iistlammatiou will 
rage to all Eternity. 

In this therefore (say the P/itlojihts) consists 
the Punishment of a voluptuous Man after Death : 
He is tormented with Desii cs winch it is impo.s.si- 
ble for him to gratify, solicited by a Passion that 
has neither Objects r.-n r)i . ; to it : He I 

lives in a Spite of ...li-i- i . i c .ind Impo- 
tence, and always burns in the Pursuit of wliat he 
always despairs to possess. It is for this Reason I 
(says Plaid) that the Souls of the Dead ajipear 
frequently in Camiitcries, and hover about the 
Places where their Bodies arc buried, as still 
hankering after their old brutal PIc.isure.s, and de- 
siring again to enter the Body that gave them an 
Opportunity of fulfilling ibcin. 

Some of our most eminent Divines have made 
use of this Platouick Notion, so far as it regards 
the Subsistence of our Passions after Deatli, with 
great Beauty and Strengtli of Rca-.on. Pinto in- 
deed carries the 'I’houghr veiy far, when he grafts 
upon it his Opinion of Gho ■:%..} • :i ■ m Idaces 
of Burial. Though, I nu-i ^ " , one did 

believe that the departed Souls of Men .'ind Wo- 
men wandered up and down these lower Regions, 
and entertained themselves with the Sight of tluur 
Species^ one could not devise a inoie proper Hell 
for an impure Spirit than that wliich Plato has 
touched upon. 

Tlte Ancients seem to have drawn .such a State 
of Torments in the Description of Tantalus, who 
was punished with the Rage of .an eternal 'I’birst, 
and set up to the Chin in Water that fled from lus 
Lips whenever he attempted to drink it. 


referred to ; which was the basis also of hues 
^1—475 of Mikonls Coiaus. T'hc last ol our own 
PlatoniHts wa.s Henry hlore, one of who.se books 
Addison quoted four essays back (in No, 86), and 
who died only four and twenty years before these 
essays were written, alter a long conte.st in prose 
an4 verse, against besotting or obnubilating the 
soul with * the foul steam ot earthly life,’ 


VirgUy who has cast the whole System of /’4»- 
tonick Philosophy, so far as it relates to the Soul 
of Man, in beautiful Allegories, in the sixth Book 
of his gives us the Punishment of a Volup- 

tuary after Death, not unlike that which we arc 
here speaking of. 

— Lucent geuialibus altis 

Aurea fulcra toris, epulaque ante ora parata 
Regifico luxu : P'uriar-um maxima juxta 
Accubat,et manibus prohibet coHiingere mensas ; 
Exurgitque facetn attollcns, aique intoriat ore. 

They lie below on Golden Beds displafd, 

A nd genial P'casts with regal Pomp are made : 
The Queen of Furies by their Side is set, 

And snatches from their Mouths tJH untasted 
Meat; 

Which if they touch, her hissing Snakes she rears, 
Tossing her Torch, and thundering in their Ears. 

Dryd. 

That I may a little alleviate the Severity of this 
my Speculation (which otherwise may lose me 
several of my polite Readers) I shall translate a 
Story [that ‘J has been quoted upon another Oc- 
casion by one of the most learned Men of the pre- 
sent Age, as 1 find it in the Original, 'I'he Reader 
will see It IS not foreign to my present Subject, 
and 1 dare say will think it a lively Representa- 
tion of a Person lying under the Torments of such 
a kind of 'I'anuhsm, or Plaionick Hell, as that 
which we have now under Consideration. Mon- 
sieur Poftiigjuin speaking of a Love-Adventure 
that happened to him m the Country, gives the 
following Account of it.'^ 

‘When 1 wai in tbc C .-.mtrY last Summer, I 
‘ was often in C' .• .1 t ouple of charm- 

‘ ing Women, who had all the Wit and Beauty 
‘ one could desire in Female Companions, with a 
‘ X.)ash of Coquetry, that from time to tunc gave 
‘ me a grc.it many agreeable 'J'onnents. I was, 
‘alter my Way, hi Love wdth both of them, and 
‘ had such frequent opporiunilies of pleaduig niy 
‘ Passion to them when they were asimder, dial I 
‘ liad Reason to hope for particular I'avours from 
‘each of them. As 1 was walking one Evening 
‘in my ('hamber with nothing about me but my 
‘ Night-gown, they both came into my Room and 
‘ told me. They had a Nery pleasant Trick to put 
‘ upon a Gciitleai.iu that was in the same House, 
‘piuviJed 1 would bear a Part in it. Upon this 
‘ they told me such a plausible Story, that I 
‘ laughed at their Contrivance, and agiced to do 
‘ wli.itevci they should require of me ; They iin- 
‘ mediately bcg.in to swaddle me up in my Night- 
‘ Gown with long Pieces of Liuiien, which they 
‘ folded about me till they had wrapt me in above 
‘ an hundred Yards of Swathe : My Arms were 
• pressed to my Sides, and my Legs closed toge- 
‘ iher by .so many Wrappers one over another, 

‘ that 1 looked like an Atgyptiau Mummy. As I 
‘ stood bolt upnglit vi]K)n one End in this antique 
‘ Figure, one of the Ladies burst out a laughing, 
“And now. Pouiignan, says she, we intend to 
“ perform tne Promise that we find you have ex- 


’ [which] 

® Paraphrased from the ‘Academie Galaate * 
(Ed. 1708, p. i« 5 o). 
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** torted from each of us. * You have often asked 
the Favour of us, and I dare say you are a bet- 
“ ter bred Cavalier than to refuse to go to Bed to 
“ two Ladies, that desire it of you. After hay- 
‘ mg stood a Fit of Laughter, I begged them to 
‘ unease me, and do with me what they pleased. 

‘ No, no, said they, we like you very well as you 
' are ; and upon tnat ordered me to be carried to 

* one of their Houses, and put to Bed in all my 
‘ Swaddles. The Room was lighted up on all 
‘ Sides : and I was laid very decently between a 
'[Pair^] of Sheets, with my Head (which was in- 

* deed the only Part I could move) upon a very 
‘ high Pillow : This was no s(wner done, but my 
‘ two Female F'riends came into Bed to me in 
‘ their finest Night-Clothes. You may easily guess 
‘ at the Condition of a Man that saw a Couple of 
‘ the most beautiful Women in the World undrest 
‘ and abed with him, without being able to stir 

* Hand or Foot. I begged them to release me, 

* and struggled all 1 could to get loose, which I 
‘ did with so much Violence, that about Midnight 
‘ they both leaped out of the Bed, crying out they 
‘were undone. But seeing me sale, they took 
‘ their Posts again, and renewed their Raillery. 

‘ Finding all my Prayers and Endeavours were lost, 

‘ I composed my self as well as 1 could, and told 
‘ them, that if they would not unbind me, I would 
‘ fall asleep between them, and by that means dis- 
‘ grace them for ever : But alas ! this was impossi- 

* Die ; could I have been disposed to it, they 
‘would have prevented me by several little ill- 
‘ natured Caresses and Endearments which they 
‘ bestowed ufion me. As much devoted as I am 
‘ to Womankind, 1 would not pass such another 
‘Night to be Master of the wiiole Sex. My 
‘ Reader will doubtless be curious to know what 

* became of me the next Morning ; Why truly my 
‘ Bed-fellows left me about an Hour before Day, 
‘ and told me, if I would be good and lie still, they 
‘ would send somebody to take me up as soon as 
‘ it wa.s time for me to rise : Accordingly about 
‘Nine a Clock in the Morning an old Woman 
‘ Came to unswathe me. I bore all this very pa- 
‘ tiently, being resolved to take my Revenge of iny 

* Tormentors, and to keep no Measures with them 
‘ as soon as I was at fnherty ; but upon asking my 
‘ old Woman wluit was become of tne two Ladies, 
‘ she told me she believed they were by that Time 
‘within Sight of Paris, for that they went away 

“ ‘in a Coach and six before five a clock in the 
‘ Morning. L. 
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In fitrias ignemque ruunt, Atuor omnibus Idem. 

Virg. 


T HO’ the Subject I am now going upon would 
be much more properly the Foundation of a 
Comedy, I cannot forbear insertiijg the Circum- 
stances which pleased me in the Account a young 
Lady gave me of the Loves of a Family in Town, 
which shall be nameless ; or rather for the better 


* [couple] 


Sound and Elevation of the History, instead of 
Mr. and Mrs. such-a-one, I shall call them by 
feigned Names. Without further Preface, you 
are to know, that within the Liberties of the City 
of PPt'siminster\i\e& the Lady I/onoria, a Widow 
about the Age of Forty, of a healthy Constitutidb, 
gay Temper, and elegant Person, She dresses a 
little too much like a Girl, affects a childish Fond- 
ness in the Tone of her Voice, sometimes a pretty 
Sullenness in the leaning of her Head, and now 
and then a Down-cast of her Eyes on her Fan : 
Neither her Imagination nor her Health would 
ever give her to know that she is turned of 
Twenty; but that in the midst of the.se pretty 
Softnesses, and Airs of Delicacy and Attraction, 
she has a tall Daughter within a Fortnight of 
Fifteen, who impertinently comes into the Room, 
and towers so much towards Woman, that her 
Mother is always checked by her Presence, and 
every Charm of Honor ia droops at the Entrance 
of Flavia. The agreeable Flavia would be what 
she is not, as well as her Mother Honoria ; but 
all their Beholders are more partial to an Affecta- 
tion of what a Person is growing up to, than 
what has been already enjoyed, and is gone for 
ever. It IS therefore allowed to Flcevia to look 
forward, but not to Honoria to look back. Flavia 
is no way dependent on her Mother with relation 
to her Fortune, for which Reason they live almost 
upon an Equality in Conversation ; and as 
Honoria 1 ms given Flavia to understand, that it 
is ill-bred to be always calling Mother, Fiavia is 
as well pleased never to be called Child. It hap- 
pens by this means, that these Ladies are gener- 
ally Rivals in all Places where they appear ; and 
the Words Mother and Daughter never pass be- 
tween them but out of Spite. Flavia one Night 
at a Play observing Honoria draw the EyCvS of 
several in the Pit, called to a Lady who sat by 
her, and bid her ask her Mother to lend her her 
Snuff-Box for one Moment. Another Time, when 
a Lover of Honoria was on his Knees beseeching 
the Favour to kiss her Hand, Flavia luslnng into 
the Room, kneeled down by him and asked Bless- j 
ing. Several of these contradictory Acts of Duty 
have raised between them such a Coldness that * 
they generally converse when they are in mixed 
Company by way of talking at one another^ and 
not to one another. Hbnoria is ever complaining 
of a certain Sufficiency in the young Women of 
this Agc^ who assume to themselves an Authority 
of carrying all thin^js before them, as if they were 
Possessors of the Esteem of Mankind, and all, 
who were but a Year before them in the World, 
were neglected or deceased. Flavia, upon such 
a Provocation, is sure to observe, that there arc 
People who can ro.sign nothing, and know not 
how to give up what they know they cannot hold ; 
that there arc those who will not allow Youth 
their Follies, not because they are them&lves 
past them, but because they loi e to continue in 
them. These Beauties Rival each other on all 
Occasions, not that they have always had the 
same Lovers, but each has kept up a Vanity to 
shew the other the Charms her Lover. Dick 
Crastin and Tom Tulij^l among many others, 
have of late been Pretenders in this Family : 
DUh to Honoria, Tom to Flavia. Dkk is the 
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o»ly surviving Beau of the last Age, and Tom 
'almost the o^y one that keeps up that Order of 
Men hi this, 

I wish I could repeat the little Circumstances 
of A Conversation , of the four Lovers with the 
Spirit in which the young Lady, I had my Account 
from, represented it at a yisit where Z had the 
’Honour to be present ; but it seems Crastin, 
the admirer of Honoria^ and Tom the Pre- 

tender to Flavia^ were purposely admitted to- 
gether by the Ladies, that each might shew, the 
other that her Lover had the Superiority in the 
Accomplishments of that sort of Creature whom 
tlie sillier Part of Women call a tine Gentleman. 
As this Age has a much more jip'oss Taste in 
Courtship, as well as in every thing else, than the j 
last had, these Gentlemen are ln*,tances of it in 
their different Manner of Applicaiion. Tidip is I 
ever making Allusions to the Vigour of his Person, 
the sinewy Force of his Make ; while Crastin pro- 
fesses a wary Observation of the 'I'urns of his 
Mistress’s ^hnd. Tulip gives himself the Air of 
a restless Ravisher, Crastin practises that of a 
skilful Lover. Poetry is the inseparable Property 
every Man in Love ; and as Men of Wit write 
Verses on those Occasions, the rest of the World 
repeat the' Verses of others These Servants of 
the Csidies were used to imitate their Manner of 
Conversation, and allude to one anoilicr, rather 
than interchange Discourse in what they said 
when they met. Tulip the other Day seized his 
Mistress’s Hand, and repeated out of Ovid's Art 
0/ Love^ 

’ Tis I can in soft Battles pass the Night, 'j 
Yet rise next Morning vigorous for the Fight, > 
Fresh as the Day, and active as the Light. ) 

Upon hearing this, Crastin, with an Air of 
Deference, played HonotieCs Fun, and icpeated, 

Sedley has that prevailing gentle A rt, 'j 

That can with a resistless Charm impart v 
The loosest Wishes to the chastest Heart : ) 

Raise such a Conflict, kindle such a Fire, 

Betiueeu declining Virtue and Desire, 

'Till the poor vanquish' d Maid dissohes away 
In Dreams alt Night, in Sighs and Tears all 
Day.^ 

When Crastlnhsid uttered these Verses with a 
Tenderness which at once spoke Passion and Re- 
spect, Honor ia cast a triumphant Glance at 
Flavia, yi% exulting in the Elegance of Cf^astin's 
Courtship, and upbraiding her with the Homeli- 
ness of Tulip's, Tulip understood the Reproach, 
and in Return began to applaud the Wisdom of 
old amorous Gentlemen, who turned their Mis- 
tress’s Imagination as far as possible from what 
they had lung themselves forgot, and ended his 
Discourse with a sly Commendation of the Doc- 
trine of Platonick Love ; at the same time he ran 
over, with a laughing Eye, Crastin s thin l^eg.s, 
meagre Look.s, and spaie Body, ’I’he old Gentle- 
man immediately left the Room with some Dis- 
order, and the Convensation fell upon untimely 
Passion, After-Love, and unseasonable Youth. 


* Rochester’s Imitations of Horace, Sat. I. ro. 
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Tulip suag, danced, moved before the Glass, led 
his Mistress half a Minuet, hummed 

Celia the F uir, in the bloom of Fifteen / 

when there came a Servant with a Letter to him, 
which was as follows. 

SIR, 

" I understand very well what you meant by 
your Mention of Platonick Love. I shall be 
glad to meet you immediately in Hide-Park, or 
Montague- House, 01 attend you to Bam- 
^ Elms, ^ or any other fashionable Place that’s fit 
‘ for a Gentleman to die in, that you shall appoint 

Sir, Your most Humble Servant, 

Richard Crastin. 

Tulip's Colour changed at the reading of this 
Epistle : for which Reason his Mistress snatched 
read the Contents. While she was doing so 
'1 ?///}> went away, and the Ladies now agreeing 
in a Common Calamity, bewailed together the 
Danger of their Lovers. They immediately un- 
dressed to go out, and took Hackneys to prevent 
Misthief: out, after alarming all Parts of the 
Town, Crastin was found by his Widow in his 
Pumps at Hide-Park, which Appointment Tulip 
never kept, but made his Escape into the Country. 
Flavia tears her Hair for his ingloriou.s Safety, 
curses and dc.spises her Charmer, is fallen in Love 
with Crastin: Which is the first Part of the His- 
tory of the Rival Mother. R. 
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Convives prope dissentire videntur, 

Poscentes vario multum dtversa palato ; 
Quid dem ? Quid non dem f — Hor. 

L ooking over the late Packets of Letters 
which have been sent to me, I found the 
following one.* 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘Your Paper is a Part of my Tea-Equipage ; 
‘and my Servant knows my Humour so well, that 
‘ calling for my Breakfast this Morning (it being 
‘ past my usual Hour) she answer’d, the Specta- 
‘ tor wa.s not yet come in ; but that the Tea- 
‘ Kettle boiled, and she expected it every Mo- 
‘ inent. Having thus in part signified to you the 
‘ Esteem and Veneration which I have for you, I 
* must put you in mind of the Caulogue of Books 
‘ which you have promised to rec^imend to our 
‘ Sex ; for 1 have deferred furnishmg my ClQ.set 
‘ with Authors, ’till I receive your Advice in this 
‘ Particular, being your daily Disciple and hum- 
‘ blc Servant, 

LEONORA. 

In Answer to my fair Disciple, whom I am very 


A famous duelling place under elm trees, in a I 
meadow half surrounded by the Thames. [ 

“ By Mrs. Perry, whose sister, Miss Sheplieard, 
has letters in two later numbers, 140 and 163. | 
These ladies were descended from Sir Fleetwood | 
Shepheard. 
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proud of, I must acquaint her and the rest of my 
Readers, that sbee 1 have called out for Help in 
my Catalogue of a Lady’s Library, I have received 
many Letters upon that Head, some of which I 
shall give an Account of. 

In the first Class I shall take notice of those 
which come to roe from eminent Booksellers, who 
every one of them mention with Respect the 
Authors they have printed, and consequently have 
an Eye to their own Advantage more than to that 
of the Ladies. One tells me, that he thinks it 
absolutely necessary for Women to have true No- 
tions of Right and Equity, and that therefore they 
cannot peruse a betiei Ihxjk than Daltofi's Coun- 
try Justice : Another thinks they cannot be with- 
out Tile Coiupieat Jockey. A third observing the 
Curiosity and Desire of prying into Secrets, 
which he tells me is natuial to the fair Sex, is of 
Opinion this female Inclination, if well directed, 
might turn very much to their Advantage, and 
therefore recommends to me Mr. Mede upo'i the 
Rntclations. A fourth lays it down as an un- 
questioned Truth, that a Lady cannot be thorough- 
ly accomplished who has not read The Si\ ret 
Treaties and Negotiaiions of Afarshal D’Es- 
trades. Mr. Jacob Tonson jun is of Opinion, 
that Bayle's Dictionary might be of very gieat 
use to the I.adies», in order to make them general 
Scholars. Another whose Name 1 have forgotten, 
thinks it highly proper that eveny Woman with 
Child should read Mr. Wall’s History of Infant 
Baptism : As another is very impoi tunate with 
me to recommend to all my female' Keadeis The 
finishing Stroke: Being a Vindication of the 
Patriarchal Scheme, &c. 

In the second Class I shall mention Books 
which are ‘recommended by Husbands, if 1 may 
believe the Writers of them. Whether or no they 
are real Husbaiuls or personated ones 1 cannot 
tell, but the Books they recommend are as follow. 
A Paraphrase on the History Susanna. Rules 
to keep Lent. The Christian's Overthreno pre- 
vented. A DissnasRie from the Play-house. The 
Virtues of Caniphire, with Directions to make 
Campikire Tea. 'Hue Pleasures of a Country 
Life. 'The Government of the Tongue. A Letter 
dated from Chcapside desires me that I would ad- 
vise all young Wives to make themselves Mis- 
tresses of \V ntgate's A rithmetick, and concludes 
with a Postscript, that he hopes 1 will not forget 
'The Countess of Rent’s Receipts. 

I may reckon the Ladies tlieinsclves as a third 
Class among these my Correspondents and Privy- 
Counsellors. In a Letter from one of them, 1 am 
advised to place Pharamond at the Hoad of my 
Catalogue, and, if 1 think proper, to give the 
second place to Cassandra. Coquetilla begs me 
not to think of nailing Women upon their Knees 
with Manuals of Devotion, nor of scoi clung their 
Faces with Books of Housewilry. Florclla de- 
sires to know if thete are any Books written 
against Prudes, and intreats me, if there are, to 
give them a Place In my Library. Plays of all 
Sorts have their several Advocates : All for Love 
is mentioned in ahovc* hftc-':i I,c't‘.-”-s ; phonisba, 
or Hanuibals Cr > r’hr .n a Do/cn . 'The In- 

nocent Adultery i.-, !ikiwis«- n,g' 'y approved of; 

{ MWiridates King of Pontus has many Friends ; 
L 

Alexander tfu Great and Aurenguebe have the 
same Number of Voices; but Theodosius^ or Tk$ 
Force of Loz'e, carries it from all the rc.st.* 

I should, in the last Place, mention such Books 
as have been proposed by Men of Learning, and 
those who appear competent Judges of this Mat- 
ter ; and must here take Occasion to thank A. M. 
whoever it is that conceals himself under those 
two Letters, for his Advice upon this Subject : > 
But as I find the Work 1 have undertaken to be 
very difficult, I shall defer the executing of it till 

1 am further acquainted with the Tlioughts of my 
judicious Contemporaries, and have tmie to ex- 
amine the several Books they offer to me; being 
resolvea, in an Affair of this Moment, to proceed 
with the greatest Caution. 

In the mean while, as 1 have taken the Ladies 
under my particular Care, I shall make it my 
Business to find out in the best Authors ancient 
and modern such Passages as may be for their 
use, and endeavour to aecommodate them as well 
as 1 can to their Taste ; not que.stioning but the 
valuable Part of the Sex will easily pardon me, if 
from Time to 'J'lmc 1 laugh at those little Vanitiej^ 
and Follies which appear m the Behaviour of 
some of them, and wlueli are more proper for 
Ridicule than a serious Censure. Mo.st Books 
being calculated for Male Rcacler.s, and generally 
written with an Eye to Men of Learning, makes 
a Work of this Nature the more necessary; be- 
sides, 1 am the more encouraged, because I flatter 
myself that 1 sec the Sex daily improving by these 
my Speculations. My fair Readers are already 
deeper Scholars than the Beaus. 1 could name 
some of them who could talk much better than 
several Centlcmen that make a Figure at iVilYs; 
and as 1 frequently receive Letters from iXvt fine 
Ladies and pretty Fellows, 1 cannot but observe 
that the foiniei aie superior to the others not only 
in the Sense hut in the Spelling This cannot but 
have a good Effect upon the Female World, and 
keep ihein uom being i harmed by those empty 
Coxcombs that h..v huh '-r-. h ci .i.'uii.-ed .uuong 
the Women, thi. i.i . « .; ■ .> -...e Mon. i 

I am credibly mfutmed iliat Tom Tattle passes 
for an impertineMit Fellow, that Will 'Trippet be- 
gins to be smoaked, and that Frank Smoothly 
himself IS within a hlonili of a Coxcomb, in case 

1 think fit to continue this Paper. For my part, 
as it is my Business in some measure to detect 
such as would lead astiay weak Minds by their 
false Pretences to Wit and judgment, HUmour 
and Gallantry, 1 shall not fail to lend the best 
Lights I am able to the fair Sex for the Continu- 
ation of these then Discoveries. L. 

^ Michael Dalton’s ‘Conntiy Justice’ was first 
published in i6i 8. Joseph Mode’s ‘ Clavis Apo- 
’ rublLshcrl in 1627, and translated by 
Ri. uu '.Iv-.e m 1643, was as popular m th£ Pul- 
pit as * The Country Justice ’ on the Bench. 'I’he 

Ml of Count d'Estracles were from 1637 

10 'll* translation of Bayle’s Dictionarv 

had been published by Tonson in 1610. Dr. Wil- 
liam Wall’s ‘ History of Infant Eaptistr published 
in 1705, was in its third edition. ‘Auninczebe’ 
was by Dryden. ‘ Miihridaies’ and ‘Theouosius’ 
were by Lee. 
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Spatio brevi 

Spent longam reseces: dum loquimur^ /userit 
Invida 

Juntas t carpe Diem, quam minimum credula 
postero.'~‘Yi.QX. 

W E all of us coruplaln of the Shortness of 
Time, saith Seneca^ and vet have much 
more than we know what to do with. Our Lives, 
says he, are spent either in doing nothing at all, 
or in doing nothing to the Purpose, or in doing 
nothing that we ought to do : Wc are alw.iys 
complaining our Days are fiw, and acting as 
though there would he no P'.nd of them 'I'hat 
noble Philosopher has described our Inconsisiency 
with our selves in this Particulai, by all those 
various Turns of Expression and Thought which 
are peculiar to his Writings. 

I often consider Mankind as win 'lly inconsistent 
with itself in a Point that bears s nnc Aflimty to 
the former. Though we seem grieved at the 
Shortness of Life in gcneial, we aie wishing every 
Pertpd of it at an end. The Minor longs to be at 
Age, then to be a Man of Husiness, then to make 
up an Estate, then to arrive at Honours, then to 
retire. Thus although the whole of Life is al- 
lowed by every one to bo short, the several Divi- 
sions of it appear long and tedious. We arc for 
lengthening our Sp.ut ni geneiul, but would fatn 

contract the Paits of which i* 1 'I’hc 

Usurer would be very well -t!. 'u- i 1 : ive all 
the Time annihilated that lies lietween the jiresent 
Moment and next Quarter-day. The Politician 
would be contented to lose thiec Ye.ar:, in his Jafe, 

! could he place tilings in the l^osture which lie 
fancies they^will stand in after such a Rovoliuion 
of Time. The Lover would be gl id to strike out 
of his Existence all the Moinents that are lo pass 
awa^ before the happy Meeting. 'I’luis, as fast as 
our Time runs, w'o should be very glad m most 
Parts of our Lives that it ran mucli fastci than it 
does. Several Honrs of the D.iy hang upon our 
Hands, nay we wish away whole Ve.irs . and 
travel through Tune as through a Country filled 
with many wild and empty W.astcs, which we 
would fam hurry over, that we may ainve at those 
several little Seltlenicaits or imagin.iry Points of 
Rest which are dispersed rip and down in it. 

If we divide the Life of iiiu.t Men into twenty 
Parts, we shall find that at least nineteen of them 
are mecr Gaps and Chasms, winch are neither 
filled with Pleasure nor Pnisiness. 1 do not how- 
ever include in this Calculation the Life of those 
Men who are in a perpetual Hurry of Alfairs, but 
of those only who are not always engaged in 
Scene.s of Action ; and I hope 1 shall not do an j 
unacceptable Piece of Service to these Pei sons, if 
1 point out to them certain Methods for the fillnm 
up their empty Spaces of Life. 'J'he Methods 1 
shall propose to them aie as follow. 

The first is the Exercise of Virtue, in the most 
general Acceptation of the Woid. That paiticu- 


* Epist. 49, and in his De Brevitate K itee. 


I lar Scheme which comprehends the Social Virtues, 
may give Employment to the most industrious 
Temper, and find a Man in Business more than 
the most active Station of Life. To advise the 
Ignorant, relieve the Needy, comfort the Afflicted, 
are Duties that fall in our way almost every Day 
of our Lives. A Man In'- frcq”'.'-u Opportunities 
of mitigating the 1 ; mu • > vj .1 I’.iiiv ; of doing 
Justice to the Character of a deserving Man ; of 
softmug the ir.nvious, quieting the Angry, and 
nrtifvcg the Prejudiced ; which are all of them 
Kii pl'-.M IV it- suited to a leasonable Nature, and 
bring grc.it Satisfaction to the Person who can 
busy himself in them with Discretion 

There i-- another kind of Virtue lliat may find 
Employment for those Retired Hours in which wc 
aie altogether left to our selves, and destitute of 
Company and Conversation ; I mean that Inter- 
course and Communication which every reason- 
able Crc,iture ought to maintain with the great 
Author of Ins Being. I’he Man who lives under 
an habitual Sense of the Divine Piescnce keeps 
up a perpetual Chearliilness of Temper, and en- 
joys every Moment the Satisfaction of thinking 
himself ni ( ’oinpatiy with lii^ ilearesl and best of 
Friends, The 'i’lme never lies heavy upon liiin : 
It IS impossible for him to bo alone. His Thoughts, 
and Pa vsions are the must liusied at such Hours 
when those of other Men arc the most unactive: 
He no sooner steps out of the World but his 
Heart burns with Devotion, swells with Hope, and 
triumphs m the Camsciousness of that Presence 
whrch every where surrounds him ; or, on the ! 
contrary, pours out its Fears, its Sorrows, its Ap- 
pichensioiis, to the .gieat Supporterof its K.vlste*nce. 

I have here only considered the Nece.ssily of a 
Man’s being Virtuous, that he may have sonie- 
tliiiig to do ; but if we consider' further, that the 
Exercise of Virtue is not only an Amusement for 
the time it lasts, but that its Inlliience extends to 
those Paits of our Existence which lie beyond the 
(jr.ive, and that our whole Eternity is to take its 
Colour from those Hours which we here employ 
in Viitne or m Vu c, the Argument redoubles 
ujion us, for putting in Practice this Method of 
p.issMig aw’ay onr riiue. 

When a Man has but a little Stuck lo improve, 
and has opportunities of turning it all to good 
Account, what shall w'C think of him if he suffers 
nmcteeii Parts of it to he dead, and i)crlia])s em- 
ploy's even the twentieth to his Ruin or J)isad- 
v.iMiagc ? But because the Mmd cannot bealway.s 
111 Its Fervours, nor strained up lo a Pitch of 
Virtue, it is necessary to find out proper Employ- 
ments for it in its Relaxations. 

'^I'jie iiex't Method therefore that I w'ould pro- 
pose lo fill up oui Time, should be useful and in- 
nocent Diversions. I miisL confess I think it is 
below reasonable Creatines to be altogether con- 
versant in. such Divcisiuus as are meerly innocent, 
and have nothing else to reconimend them, but 
that iliere is no Hurt in lhc*m. Whether any 
kind of (lammg has even thus much to say for 
it self, 1 shall not determine : but I think it is 
vory^ wonderful to .see Persons of the best Sense 
passing away a do?en Hours together m shuffling 
and dividing a Pack of Cards, with no other 
Conversation but what is made up of a few Game 
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Phrases, and no other Ideas but those of black 
or red Spots ranged together in different Figures. 
Would not a man lau^ to hear any one of this 
Species complaining that Life is short ? 

The Siage might be made a perpetual Source 
of the most noble and useful Entertainments, 
were it under proper Regulations. 

But the Mind never unbends itself so agreeably 
as in the Conversation of a well chosen Friend. 
There is indeed no Blessing of Life that is any 
way comparable to the Enjoyment of a discreet 
and virtuous Friend. It eases and unloads the 
Mind, clears and improves the Understanding, 
engenders Thoughts and Knowledge, animates 
Virtue and good Resolution, sooths and allays the 
Pa.ssions, and finds Employment for most of the 
vacant Hours of Life. 

Next to such an Intimacy with a particular Per- 
son, one would endeavour after a more general 
Conversation with such as are able to entertain 
and improve those with whom they converse, 
which are Qualifications that seldom go asunder. 

There are many other useful Amusements of 
Life, which one would endeavour to multiply, that 
one might on all Occasions have Recourse to some- 
thing rather than sufl'er the mind to he idle, or run 
adrift with any Passion that chances to rise in it. 

A Man that lias a Taste of Musick, Painting, 
or Architecture, like one that has another Sense 
when compared with such as have no Relish of 
those Arts. The Flon.st, the Planter, the Gar- 
diner, the Husbandman, when they arc only as 
Accomplishments to the Man of Fortune, are 
great Reliefs to a Country Life, a'nd many ways 
u.seful to those who are possessed of them. 

But of all the Diversions of Life, there is none 
so proper to fill up its empty Spaces as the read- 
ing of useful and entertaining Authors. But this 

I shall only touch upon, because it in some 
Measure interferes with the third Method, which 

I shall propose in another Paper, for the Em- 
ployment of our dead unactive Hours, and which 

I .shall only meiuioii m gcncr.d to be the Pur- 
suit of Knowledge. 

W<7, 94.] Moiuiay^ June {/iddison. 

Hoc est 

Vive re bis, vita posse priorefrui. — Mart. 

' l''HE last Method which I proposed in my 
JL Saturday's Paper, for filling up those empty 
Spaces of Life which are so tedious and bur- 
densome to idle People, is the employing our 
selves in the Pursuit of Knowledge. 1 remember 
Mr. Boyle, ^ speaking of a certain Mineral, tells 
us, That a Man may consume his whole Life 
in the Study of it, without arriving at the Know- 
ledge of all its Qualities. I'he Truth of it is, 

there is not a single Science, or any Branch of it, 
that might not furnish a Man with Business for 
Life, though it were much longer than it is. 

I shall not here engage on those beaten Subjects 
of the U.sefulness of Knowledge, nor of the Plea- 
sure and Perfection it gives the Mind, nor on the 
Methods of attaining it, nor recommend any par- 
ticular Branch of it, all which have been the To- 
picks of many other Writers ; but shall indulge 
my .self in a Speculation that is more uncommon, 
and may therefore perhaps be more entertaining. 

I have before shewn how the unemployed Parts 
of Life appear long and tedious, and shall here 
endeavour to shew how those Parts of Life which 
are exercised in Study, Reading, and the Pur- 
suits of Knowledge, are long but not tedious, and 
by that means discover a Method of lengthening 
our Lives, and at the same time of turning all the 
Parts of them to our Advantage. 

Mr. observes, ‘ ‘That we get the Idea of ( 

‘Time, or Duration, by reflecting on that Train 
‘of Ideas which succeed one another in our 
‘ Minds : That for this Reason, when we sleep 
‘ soundly without dreaming, we have no Perception 
‘ of Time, or the Length of it whilst we sleep ;and 
‘ that the Moment wherein we leave off to think, 

‘ till the Moment we begin to think again, seem.s 
‘to have no distance.’ To which the Author adds, 

‘ And so I doubt not but it would be to a waking 
‘ Man, if it were possible for him to keep only one 
'Idea in his Mind, without Variation, and the 
‘ Succession of others : And we see, that one who 
‘ fixes his Thoughts very intently on one thing, so 
‘•as to take but little notice of the Succession of 
‘ ideas that pass in his Mind whilst he is taken up 
‘ with that earnest Contemplation, lets slip out of 
‘ his Account a good Part of that Duration, and 
‘ thinks that Time .shorter than it is.* 

We might carry tins I'hought further, and con- 
sider a Man as, on one Side, shortening his Time 
by thinking on nothing, or Init a few things ; so, 
on the other, as lengthening it, by employing hi-, 
'J'houghts on many Sulijects, or by euiertainmg a 
quick and constant Succehsion of ideas. Accord- 
ingly Monsieur in liis Enqtury after 

T 7 'uth,^ (which was published several Years before 
Mr. Lock’s E!>s<^ oh Human Understanding) 
tells us. That it is possible some Creatures may 
think Half an Hour as long as we do a thousand 
Yeais ; or look upon that Space of Duration which 
we call a Minute, as an Hour, a Week, a Month, 
or an whole Age. 

This Notion of Monsieur Mallebr anche is cap- 
able of some little Explanation from what I have 
quoted out of Mr. Lock ; for if our Notion of Time 

IS produced by our reflecting on the Succession of 
Ideas in our Mind, and this Succession may be 
infinitely accelerated or retarded, it will follow, 
that different Beings may have different Notions 
of the same Parts of Duration, according their 

* Not of himself, but in ‘The Usefulness of Na- 
*tural Philosophy ’ (Works, ed. 1772, vol. ii. p. ii), 
Boyle quotes from the old Alchemist, Basil Valen- 
tine, who said in his Currus Triumphalis Anti- 
nionii ‘ I'hat the shortness of life makes it irnpossi- 

* ble for oufi man thoroughly to learn Antimony, in 

* which every day something of new is discovered.’ 

* Essay on the Human Understanding, Bk 11 . 
cK 14. 

" Two English Tran.shitions of Malebranche’s 
‘ Search after Truth ’ were published in 1604, one by 
T. Taylor of Magdalen College, Oxford. Male- 
branche sets out with the argument that man has 
no innale perception of Duratfon. 

.--i 
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Ideas, which we suppose are equally distinct in 
eacli of them, follow one another in a greater or 
less Degree of Rapidity. 

There is a famous Passage in the Alcoran, 
which looks as if MaJtomet had been possessed of 
the Notion we are now speaking of. It is there 
said/ That the Angel Gabriel took MaJwntet out 
of his Bed one Morning to give him a Sight of all 
things in the Seven Heavens, in Paradise, and in 
Hell, which the Prophet took a distinct View of; 
and after having held ninety thousand Conferences 
with God, was brought back again to his Bed. 
All this, says the Alcoran, was transacted in so 
small a space of Time, that Mahotnri at his Return 
found his Bed still warm, and took up an Earthen 
Pitcher, (which was thrown down at the very In- 
stant tnat the Angel Gabriel carried him away) 
befote the Water was all spilt. 

There is a very pretty Story in the Tnrlcish 
Tales which relates to this Passage of that famous 
Impostor, and bears .some Affinity to the Subject 
we are now upon. A Sultan of who was 

an Infidel, used to laugh at this (. trcunistance in 
Mahomet’s Life, as what was altoi;ether impossi- 
ble and absvud . But rnnversing one Day with a 
great Doctor iii the Law, who h.id the Gift of 
working Miracles, the Doctor told him he would 
quickly convince him of the Truth of this Passage 
in the History of Mahomet, if he would consei.t to 
do what he should desire of liini. Upon this the 
Sultan was directed to pkace huns*df by an huge 
Tub of Water, which he did accordingly; and as 
he stood by the Tub amidst a Circle of his great 
Men, the holy Man bid him plunge his He.id into j 
the Water, and draw it up again : 'I'he King ac- I 
cordingly thrust his Head into the Water, and at 
the same time found himself at the Foot of a 
Mountain on a Sea-shot e. The King immediate- 
ly began to rage against his Doctor for this I’icce 
of 'IVeachery and Wiichcnift; but at lengtli, 
knowing it was in vain to be angry, beset Imiiself 
to think on proper Methods for getting a Liveli- 
hood in this strange Country ; Accordingly he 
applied liimself to some People w hom he saw at 
work in a Neighbouring Wood : these J’eople 
conducted him to a Town that stood at a little 
Distance from the Wood, wlierc, after some Ad- 
ventures, he married a Woman of great Beauty 
and Fortune. He lived with this Woman so long 
till he had by her seven Sons and seven Daugh- 
ters : He was afterwards reduced to great Want, 
and forced to think of plying in the Streets as 
a Porter for his Livelihood One Day as he was 
walking alone by the Sea-side, being seized with 
many melancholy ’r.'i.p-''" h" fiirni 'r and 

his present State o; I .1. , uIm' '• .• i-’ ■ i a Fit 


* The Ni|^ht To’i*-n<=‘vrif M-dioniot gives its Title 
to the 17th Sura of *b- K.m I'l, which assumes the 
believer’s knowledge of the Visions of Gabriel seen 
at the outset of the prophct’.s career, when he was 
carried by night from Mecca to Jerusalem and 
thence through the seven heavens to the throne 
of God on the back of Borak, accompanied by 
Gabriel according to some traditions, and according 
to some in a vision. ^ Details of the origin of this 
story will be found in Muir, ii. 219, Nold, p. 102. 
Addison took it from the ‘ I'urkish Tales.’ 


of Devotion in him, he threw oflfhis Clothes with 
a Design to wash himself, according to the Custom 
of the Mahotnetans, before he said his Prayers. 

After his first Plunge into the Sea, he no sooner 
raised his Head above the Water but he found 
himself .standing by the Side of the Tub, with the 
great Men of bis Court about liim, and the holy 
Man at his .Side. He immediately upbraided his 
Teacher for having sent him on such a Course of 
Adventures, and betrayed him into so long a State 
of Misery and Servitude ; but was wonderfully 
surprised when he heard that the State he talked 
of wa.s only a Dream and Delusion ; that he had 
not .stirred from the Place where he then stood ; 
and that lie had only clipped his Head into the 
Water, and immediately taken it out again. 

“I’ka Mahometan Doctor took this Occasion of 
instructing the .Sultan, that nothing was impossible 
with God ; and that He, with whom a t housand 
Years are but as one Day, can, if he pleases, make 
a single Day, nay a single Moment, appear to 
any of his Creatures as a Thousand Years. 

I shall leave my Reader to compare these 
E.astcrn Fables with the Notions of those two 
great Plulosopliers whom I have quoted in this 
Paper , and shall only, by way ol Application, 
desire him to consider how wc may extend Life 
beyond its natural Dimensions, by applying our 
.selves dihgeuily to the Pursuits of Knowledge. 

The Hours of a wise Man are lengthened by his 
Ideas, as tho.se of a Fool are by his Passions ; I he 
Time of the one is long, because he does not know 
what to do with it , so is that of the otherj because 
he distinguishes every Moment of it with u.seful 
or amusing 'Fhought ; or in other Words, because 
the one is always wishing it away, and the other 
always enjoying if. 

How different is the View of past Life, in the 
Man who is grown old in Knowlecige and Wisdom, 
from that of him who is grown old in Ignorance 
and Folly ? The latter is like the Owner of a 
barren Country that fills his Eye with the Pros- 
pect of naked Hills and Plains, which produce 
nothing cither piofitahleor ornamental ; the other 
beholds a beautiful and spacious Landskip divided 
into delightful Gardens, green Meadows, fruitful 
Fields, and can scarce cast his Eye on a single 
Spot of his Possessions, that is not covered with 
some beautiful Plant or Flower. L. 
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C 7 t 7 '(E Leves loqjtuntur, Ingentes Stupeni.'^^ 


H aving read tlie two following Letters with 
much Pleasure, 1 cannot but think the good 
Sense of them will be as agreeable to the Town as 
any thing 1 could .say either on the Topicks they 
treat of, or any other. 'I'hey both allude to former 
Papers of mine, and I do not question but the first, 
which is upon inward Mourning, will be thought 
the Production of a Man who is well acquainted 
with the generous Earnings of Distress in a manly 


\ Seneca, Citation omitted also in the early re- 
prints. 
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Temper, which is above the Relief of Tears. A 
Speculation of my own on that Subject I shall de- 
fer tiU another Occasion, 

The second Letter is from a Lady of a Mind as 
great as her Understanding. There is perhaps 
something in the Beginning of it which I ought m 
Modesty to conceal : but 1 have so much Esteem 
for this Correspondent, that I will not alter a 
Tittle of what she writes, tlio’ I am thus scrupulous 
at the Price of being Ridiculous. 

Mr, Spectator, 

‘ 1 was very well pleased with your Discourse 
'upon General Mourning, and should be obliged 

* to you if you would enter into the Matter more 
‘deeply, and give us your 'Ihoughts upon the 
‘common Sense the ordinary People have of the 
‘Demonstrations of Grief, who prescribe Rules 
‘and Fashions to the most solemn Aflliction ; such 
‘ as the Loss of the nearest Relations and dearest 
‘Friends. You cannot go to visit a sick Friend, 

* but some impertinent Waiter about him olxservcs 
‘the Muscles of your Face, as strictly as if they 

* were Prognosticks of his Death or Recovery. If 
‘he happens to be taken tiom you, you are im- 
‘ mediately surrounded with Numbers of these 
‘ Spectators, who expect a melancholy Shiugof 

* your Shoulders, a Pathetical shake of your Head, 
‘and an Expresjuve Distortion of jmur Face, to 
‘measure your Affection and Value tor the De- 
‘ ceased : But thei e is nothing, on the.se Occasions, 

‘ so much in their Favour as immoderate W^eeping. 
‘As all their pa-siuons are superficial, they imagine 
‘ the Seat of Love and Friendship to be placed 

* visibly in the Eyes : They judge what Stock of 
‘ Kindness you had for the Living, by the Quan- 
‘ tity of 'J'.eais >ou pour out for the Dead ; so that 
‘if one Body wants that Quantity of Salt-water 

* another aboumls with, he is in great Danger of 
‘ being thought insensible or ill-natured : They 
‘are Strangers tl^ Friendship, who.se Grief happens 
‘not to be moist enough to wet such a I'aicd of 
‘ Handkerchiefs. But Experience has told u.s, 
‘nothing is so fallacious as this outward Sign of 
‘ Sorrow ; and the natural Flistory cf our Bodies 
‘will leach us th.at this Flux of the Eyes, this 
‘ Faculty of Weeping, is peculiar only to .some 
‘ Constitutions. Wc observe in the tender Bodies 
‘of Children, when crossed in their little Wills and 
‘ Expectations, how dissolvable they are into 
‘T'ears, If this were what Grief is m Men, Na- 
‘ ture would not be able to support them in the 
‘Excess of It ior one Moment. Add to this Ob- 
‘.servation, how quick is their Transition fiom this 
‘ Passion to that of their J oy. I won’t say we see 
‘ often, in the next tender Things to Children, 
‘ Tears shed without .much Grieving. Thus it is 
‘ common to shed Tears wiihout much Sorrow, 
‘ and as common to sulfer much Sorrow without 
‘ shedding Teai s. Grief and Weeping are indeed 
‘frequent Companions, but, 1 believe, never in 
‘ tiietr highest Excesses. As Laughter does not 

* proceed from profound Joy, so neither does 
'Wecpwf Trom profound Sorrow. The Sorrow 
‘which appears so easily at the Eyes, cannot have 

( * pierced deeply into the Heart. The Heart dis- 

* tended Hifjith Grief, stops all the Passages for Tears 

* or Lanwepations. 


‘Now, Sir, what I would incline yqu to in all 
‘ this, is, that you would infonn the shallow Crl- 
‘ ticks and Observers upon Sorrow, that true 
‘Affliction labours to be invisible, that it is a 
‘ Stranger to Ceremony, and that it bears in^ its 
‘own Nature a Dignity much above the little 
‘ Circumstances which are affected under the 
‘Notion of Decency. You mu.st know, Sir, 1 
‘liavc lately lost a dear Friend, for wlioni I luive 
‘not yet shed a Tear, and for that Reason your 
‘Animadversions on that Subject would be the 
‘ more acceptable to, 

.9/A’, 

your Most humble Serz)ant, 

B. D. 

Mr. Spectator, June the i^ih. 

‘As 1 hope there are but few who have so little 
‘Gratitude as not to acknowledge the Usefulness 
‘ of your Pen, and to esteem it a Pubhek Benefit ; 
‘so i am sensible, be that as it will, you must 
‘nevertheless find the Secret and Incomparable 
‘Pleasure of doing Ciood, and be a great Sharer 
‘in the Entertainment you give. I acknowledge 
‘our Sex to be much obliged, and 1 hope im- 
‘ proved, by your Labours, and even your Inten- 
‘ tions more particularly for our Service. If it be 
‘ true, as ’tis sometimes said, that our Sex have 
‘an Inlluencc on the other, your Paper may be a 
‘yet more general Good. Your directing us to 
‘Reading is certainly the best Meaii.s to our 
‘ InsiiiK-tion ; but 1 tfiink, with you. Caution in 
‘that Particular very useful, since tne Improve- 
‘ meiit of our Uivlcr-t.'-n ^'ng>5 may, or may not, be 
‘ of Service to u ‘omi.^ as it is managed. It 
‘has been thought wc are not generally so Ignor* 
‘ant as Jll-iaught, or that our Sex does so often 
‘ want^Wit, Judgment, or Knowledge, as the right 
‘ Application of them : You are so well-bred, as to 
‘say your fair Readers are already deeper 
‘ Scholars than the Beaus, and that you could 
‘name some of them that talk much belter than 
‘ several Gentlemen that r...'iV:e a Figure at II V.V s: 
‘This may possibly be, am; n > i ('cni ..n.eii;, 
‘ m my Opinion, even .supposing your Comparison 
‘to readi Tom s and the Grecian: Surely you are 
‘ too wise to think 'i’hal a Real Commendation of 
‘ a Woman. Were it not rather to be wisheil we ini- 
‘ in ou'-ov. r aud approved riir •'.e’ves 

U. glue; i\ c-. .M :>! i-e.- , .iml liieiids'/ 

‘ I c.m’t but agree with the Judicious I’raderin 
‘ Ckeapside fthough 1 am not at all prejudiced in 
‘his Favoui) in recommending the Study of 
‘ Arithmetick ; and must dissent ••even from the 
‘Authority. which you mention, when it advises 
‘the making our Sex Scholars. Indeed a little 
‘ more Philosophy, in order to the Subduing our 
‘ Passions to our Reason, might be sometimes 
‘serviceable, and a U'leatise of that Nature I 
‘should approve of, even in exchange for Theodo'- 
*sius, or The Force of Love ; but as I welt know 
‘you want not Hints, 1 will proceed no further 
‘than to recommend the Bishop of Cambrafs 
‘ Education of a Daughter, as ’tis translated into 
‘the only Language I have any Knowledge of,* 


‘ Fenelon was then living. He died in 1715, 
aged 63. 
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pethaps very much to its Disadvantage. I 
heard it objected against that Piece, that 
*it8 Instructions are not of general Use, bvit ottly 
*fitt«wd for a ^eat Lady; jDut I confess I am not 
*q{ that (pinion ; for I don’t remember that there 
*are any Rules laid down for the Expences of a 
‘Woman, in which Particular only I think a 
‘ Gentlewoman ought to difler ft orn a Lady of the 
‘ best Fortune, or highest Quality, and not in their 
‘Principles of Justice, Gratitude, Sincerity, Pru- 
‘dence, or Modesty. 1 ouglit perhap*. to make 
‘ an Apology for this long Epistle ; but as f rather 
‘believe you a Friend to Sincerity, than Ccre- 
* inony, shall only assure you I am, 

T. S/A\ 

Your most hntnhU Servant, 

Annabella. 


No. 96.3 Wednesday, yune 20 , r 7 iT. {Steele. 
A mi cum 

Matictpwm domino, et Ilor. 


Mr. Spectator, 

I Have frequently read your ]>lscourse upon 
Servants, and, as I am onr my self, have 
been much offended that in that Variety of 
Forms wherein you considered tlie Bad, you 
found no Place to mention the Good lEcrc is 
however one Observation of yours I approve, 
which is, That there are Men of Wit and good 
Sense among all Onlcrs of Men ; and that Serv- 
ants report most of the Good or 111 which is 
spoken df their Masters. That there arc .Mm of 
Sense who live in Servitude, I have the Vanity 
to say 1 have felt to niv woful Experienco. You 
attribute very justly the Source of on • genera) 
Iniquity to Board -Wages, and tlie Manner of 
living out of a domchtick Way: But I cannot 
give you my Thoughts on this Sulqcct any way 
so well, as by a short account of mv own 1 afe to 
this the Forty fifth Yen'- of iny Age; that is to 
.say, from my being first a Foot-boy at Fmiiiecn, 
to my present Station of a Noblein.m’s J’ortei in 
the Year of my Age above-mentioned. 

‘ Know then, that my Father was a poor Tenant 
to the Family of Sir Stephen Kackreni : Sir 
Stephen put me to School, or rather made me 
follow his Son Harry to .School, from my Ninth 
Year; and tlicre, tho' .Sir Stephen paid some- 
thing for my Learning, I was used like a Servant, 
and was forced to get what Scraps of Learning I 
could by my own Industry, for the Schoolmaster 
took very little Notice of me. My young Master 
w.as a Lad of very sprightly Parts ; and my be- 
ing constantly about him, and loving him, was 
no small Advantage to me. My Master loved 
me extreamly, and has often been whipped for 
not keeping me at a Distance. He used always 
to say, That when he came to his Estate 1 
should have a Lease of my Father’s Tenement 
for nothing. I came up to Town with him to 
Westminster School ; at which time he taught 
me at Night all he learnt ; and put me to find out 
'Words in the Dictionary when lie was about his 


'Exercise. It was the Will of Providence that 
' Master Harry was taken very ill of a Fever, of 
‘which he died within Ten Days after his first 
‘falling sick. Here was the first Sorrow J ever 
‘knew; and I assure you, Mr. Spectator, I 
‘remember the beautiful Action of the sweet 
‘ Youth in his f'ever, as fresh a.s if it were Yester- 
‘day. If he wanted any thing, it must be given 
‘ him by Tom : When 1 let any thing fall through 
‘ the (xrief 1 was under, he would cry, Do not 
‘beat the poor Boy : Give him some more Julep 
‘for me, no Body else shall give it me. He would 
‘strive to hide his being .so bad, when he saw I 
‘could not bear Ids being in sn much Danger, and 
‘comforted me, saying, 'Tom, Tom, have a good 
‘ Heart. ^ When I was holding a Cup at his Month, 
‘he fell into Convulsions; and at this very Time I 
‘ hear my dear M.aster’s last Groan. I was quickly 
‘turned out of the Room, and left to sob and beat 
‘my Head .rgainst the VVall nt my Leisure. I'he 
‘Grief 1 was in was inexpressible; and every 
‘ Body thought it would have cost me my Life 
‘ In a few J)ays my old Lady, who was one of the 
‘Housewives of the World, thought of turning 
‘me out of Doors, berraiise 1 put her in mind of 
‘ her Son. Sir Stephen proposed putting me to 
‘ I^'cntice ; but niy Lady being an excellent Man- 
‘ager, would not let her Husband throw away 
‘his Money in Acts of Charity. I had .sense 
' enough to he under the ntinost Indignation, to 
* .see her discard with so little Concern, one her 
‘ Son li.ad loved so much ; and went out of the 
‘ House to ramble wherever my Feet would carry 
‘ me. 

‘ The tliird Day after I left Sir Stephen's Family, 

‘ I was strolling up and down the Walks in the 
‘ Temple. A young Gentleman of the House, 
‘who (_as I he.ard him say afterwards) seeing me 
‘half-smrvcd and well-dressed, thought me an 
‘ Eqaip.ige ready to his Hand, after very little 
‘Inquiry more than Did J want a Plaster ^ bid 
‘ me folhnv him ; I did so, and in a very little 
‘while thought in>self the happie.st Creature in 
‘this World My 'J 'iine was taken up in carrying 
‘Letters to Wenches, or Messages to young 
‘ L.idics of my Master’s Accinnmtance. We 
‘rambled from T.ivcrn to Tavern, to the Play- 
‘ house, the Mulberry-Garden,' and all places of 
‘ Resort ; where my Master engaged every Night 
‘ill some new Amour, in wlneh and Di inking he 
‘snent all his 'Tune when he had Mimcy. During 
‘ tnc.se Extravagancies I had the Pleasure of lying 
'on the Stairs of a Tavern half a Night, playing 
‘at Dice with other Servants, and the like fdle- 
*ness. When my Mastei was moneyless, I was 
‘generally employ'd in transcribing amorous 
‘ Pieces of Poetry, old .Songs, and new Lampoons. 
‘Thi.s Life held till my Master married, and he 
‘had then the Puidence to turn me off, because I 
‘was in the Secret of his Intreagues. 

‘I was utterly at a loss wliat Course to take 
‘next ; when at last I .''.pnliod ii'.v If to ,n Fellow- 
siiflcrer, one of his M .^■.•es-^es, a Woiu.ui of the 
‘Town. She happening at that time'<|o be pretty 

* A place of open-air entertainment near 
Buckingham House. Sir Charles Sedley named 
one of his plays after it. 
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* full of Money, cloathed me from Head to Foot* 
'and knowing me to be a sharp P'dlow, employed 

* me accordingly. Sometimes I was to go abroad 
'with her, and when she had pitched upon a 
' young P'ellow she thought for her Turn, 1 was 
‘ to be dropped as one she could not trust. She 
' would often cheapen t.k)ods at the New Ex~ 

* chnngej^ and when she had a mind to be at- 
‘ tacked, she would send me away on an Errand. 

‘ When an humble Servant and .she were begin- 
‘ ning a Parley, I came immediately, and told her 
‘ Sir yokn was come home ; then she would order 
'another Coach to prevent being dogged. The 
' Lover makes Signs to me as I get behind the 
'Coach, I shake iny Head it was impossible: I 
‘ leave my Lady at the next Turning, and follow 
‘ the Cully to know how to fall in his Way on 
' another Occasion. Lesides good Offices of this 
'Nature, I writ all my Mistress’s Love-Letters; 
' some from a Lady that saw such a Gentleman at 
‘such a Place in such a coloured Coat, some 
'shewing the Terrour she was in of a jealous old 
' Husband, others explaining that the Seventy of 
‘ her Parents was such itho’ her Fortune was 
‘settled) that .she was willing to run away with 

* such a one, tho’ .she knew he w'as but a younger 
' Brother. In a Word, my half Education and 
' Love of idle Books, made me outwrite all that 
‘ made Love to her by way of Epistle ; and as .she 
‘was extremely cunning, slie did well enough in 
‘ Company by a skilful AfiTectaiion of the greatest 
‘ Modesty. In the midst of all this I was sur- 
' prised with a Letter from her and a Ten Pound 
‘Note. 


, Life ; and I will not dwell upon very n^kny other 
^ Place.s I have been in, where I have bwn tlie 
, strangest Fellow in the World, where no Body 
^ in tlie World had such Servants a.s they, where 
.sure they were the unluckiest People in the 
'World in Sei-vants ; and .so forth. All I mean 
by this Representation, is, to shew you that We 
‘poor Servants are not (w'hat you called us too 
‘ generally) all Rogues; but that we are what we 
‘are, accoiding to the P^xample of our Superiors. 

‘ In the Family 1 am now in, I am guilty of no 
‘one Sin but Lying; which I do with a grave 
‘ Face in my Gown and Staff every Day 1 live, 

‘ and almost all J )ay long, in denying my Lord to 
‘impertinent Suitors, and my Lady to unwelcome 
‘Visitants. But, Sir, I am to let you know that I 
‘am, when I get abroad, a Leader of the Serv* 

‘ ants ; I am he that keep Time with beating my 
‘ Cudgel against the Boards in the Gallery at an 
‘Opeia : I am he tlmt am touched so properly at 
‘a Tragedy, when the People of Quality are 
‘staring at one another during the mo.st important 
‘ Incidents ; When you hear m a Oowd a Cry in 
‘the right Place, an Humm where the Point is 
‘touched in a Speech, or an Hu.ssa set up where 
‘ It is the Voice of the People ; you may conclude 
‘ it is begun or joined by, 

T. S/E, 

Your more than IJ nmhle Servant, 

I’homas Tnisty. 


No, 97.] Thursday, June 21, 1711. [Steete. 


Honest Tom, 

“ You will never see me more. I am married 
“ to a very cunmng Country Gentleman, who 
“might possibly jpiess '■oinerh'n;; if I kept you 
“ .still ; tiler ef.ne f.iicue'l 

‘ When this Place was lost also in Marriage, I 
‘ was resolved to go among quite another People, 
‘for the future ; and got in Butler to one of those 
‘ Families where there is a Coach kept, three or 
‘four Sei^'ants, a clean House, and a good general 
‘ Outside upon a small Estate. Here I lived very 

* comfortably for some Time, ’till 1 unfortunately 
‘found my Master, the very gravest Man alive, 
‘in the Garret with the Chambermaid I knew 
‘the World too well to think of staying there; 

* and the next Day pretended to have received a 
‘ Letter out of the Country that my Fatlier was 
‘ dying, and got my Discharge with a Bounty for 
‘my Discretion. 

‘ The next I lived with was a peevish single 
‘Man, whom 1 stayed with for a Year and 
‘a Half. Most part of the Time I passed very 
‘ easily ; for when I began to know him, I minded 
*110 more than he meant what he said; so that 
' one Day in a good H umour he said / was the 
‘ best Man he ever had, by 7 ny want of Respect to 
‘ him, 

‘These, Sir, are the chief Occurrences of my 

* In the Strand, between Durham Yard and 
I York Buildings ; in the Spectator's time the 
fashional^le mart for milliners. It was taken down 
« * 737 * i 


Projecere animas Virg. 


A mong the loose Papers which I have fre- 
quently spoken of heretofore, I find a Con- 
versation between Pkaf'amond and Eucrate upon 
ihc Subject of Duels, and the Copy of an Edict 
i^Mied in Consequence of that Discourse. 

Encrate argued, that nothing but the most 
scvcic and vindictive Punishments, such a* 
placing the Bodies of the Offenders in Chains, i 
and putting them to Death by the mo-st e.xquisite 
Torments, would be sufficient to extirpate a Cfime 
which had so long prevailed and was so firmly 
fixed in the Opinion of the World as great and 
laudable ; but the King answered, That indeed 
Instances of Ignominy were necessary in the 
Cure of this Evil; but considering that it pre- 
vailed only among such as had a Nicety in their 
Sense of Honour, and that it often happened that 
a Duel was fought to save Appearances to the 
World, when both Parties w’ere in their Hearts in 
Amity and Reconciliation to each other ; it was 
evident that turning the Mode another way would 
effectually put a Stop to what had Being q^ily as 
a Mode, That to such Persons, Poverty and 
Shame were Torments sufficient, That he would 
not go further in punishing in others Crimes which 
he was satisfied he him.self was most Guilty of, in 
that he might have prevented them by speaking 
his Di.spleasure sooner. Besides which the King 
said, he was in general averse to Tprtures, which 
was putting Human Nature it self, ratlier than the 
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Criininal, to Disgrace ; and that he would be sure 
not to use this Means where the Crime was but 
an ill EBcct arisii^ from a laudable Cause, the 
Fear of Shame. Tlie King, at the same time, 
spoke with much Grace upon the Subject of 
Mercy; and repented of many Acts of that kind 
which had a magnificent Aspect in the doing, but 
dreadful Consequences in the Example. Mercy 
to Particulars, he observed, was Cruelty in the 
General : 'i'hat though a Prince could not revive 
a Dead Man by taking the Life of him who* killed 
him, neither could he make Keparation to the 
next that should die by the evil Example ; or 
answer to himself for the Partiality, in not par- 
doning the next as well as the hirmer Offender. 

‘ As (or me, says Phoramond, I have conquer’d 
‘ France, and yet have given I..aws to my People ; 
‘The Laws are my Methods of I.ife ; they are 
‘ not a Diminution but a Direction to my Power. 
‘I am still absolute to distingmdi the Innocent 
‘and the Virtuous, to give Honours to the Brave 
‘and Generous : I am absolute in ray Good-will ; 
‘ none can oppose my Bounty, or prescribe Rules 
‘for my Favour. \Vhile I can, as I please:, re- 
‘ ward the Good, T am under no Pain that I can- 
*not pardon the Wicked; For which Reason, 
‘continued Pharavwnd, I will effectually put a 
‘stop to this Evil, by exposing no more the I'cn- 
‘derness of my Nature to the Importunity of ha v- 
*ing the same Respect to those who arc miserable 
‘ by their Fault, and those who are so by their 
‘Misfortune. Flatterers (concluded the King 
'smiling) repeat to us Princes, that we arc 
‘ Heaven’s Vice-gerents ; Let us be so, and let the 
‘only thing out of our Power be to do Hi 

‘ Soon after the Evening wherein Pharafnond 
‘and Eucrate had this Conversation, the follow- 
‘ ing Edict was Published. 

Pharantond's Edict against Duels. 
Pharamond, King of the (rauls, to^ all his loving 
Subjects sendeih Greeting. 

‘Whereas it has come to our Royal Notice and 
‘ Observation, that in contempt of all Laws Di- 
‘vine and Human, it is of late become a Custom 
‘among the Nobility and Gentry of this our 
‘Kingdom, upon slight and tiivial, as well a.s 
‘great and urgent Provocations, to invite each 
‘other into the Field, there by their own Hands, 
‘and of their own Authority, to decide their Con- 
‘troversies by Combat ; We have tliought fit to 
‘ take the said Custom into our Royal Considera- 
‘tion, and find, upon Enquiry into the usual 
‘ where, Ml s.u ’’ f.it.il Di r' ’ i.i' h"' .T'i v^-. 

b^ tins we.ki'd Cum....!, i.- .,11 

‘cepts of our Holy Religion, and the Rules of 
‘right Reason, the greatest Act of the human 
‘!\find, Forgiveness of Ptjnries, is btcomc vile 
‘ and shameful , that the Rules of Good Society 
‘and Virtuous Conversation are hereby inverted; 

‘ that the Loose, the Vain, and ^he Impudent, 

‘ insult the Careful, the Discreet, and the Modest ; 
‘that all Virtue is suppressed, and all Vice sup- 
‘portedjin the one Act of being capable to dare 
* to the Death. We have also further, with great 
‘ Sorrow of Mind, observed that this Dreadful 
‘Action, by long Impunity, (our Royal Attention 
‘being employed upon Matters of more general 


‘Concern) is become Honourable, and the Refusal 
‘to engage in it Ignominiou.s. In these our 
‘Royal Cares and Enquiries We are yet farther 
‘made to understand, that the Persons of most 
‘Eminent Worth, and most hopeful Abilities, ac- 
‘companiod witli the strongest Passion for true 
‘ Glory, are such as are most liable to be involved 
‘in the Dangers arising from this Licence. Now 
‘ ^!l'■^4tb!■ ;p; ") v-> ■.eran'. -CotisicU'r- 

‘.■i-.'-i. ..I!,. ' i i' .r .1'. s 1 ; I'.mcrg- 

‘cncies (wherein the Mind is incapable of com- 
‘manding it self, and where the Injury is too 
‘ sudden or too exquisite to be born) are par- 
‘ ticularly provided for by Laws heretofore en- 
‘ acted ; and that the Qualities of less Injuries, 
‘like those of Ingrril.t; d.''. .vc too nice and 
‘delicate to com* ■.■■1 ’c: ■. ‘.il Rules; We do 

‘resolve to blot this Fashion, or Wantonness of 
‘Anger, out of the Minds of Our Subjects, by 
‘ Our Royal Resolutions declared in this Edict, a.s 
‘ follow. 

‘No Person who either Sends or Accepts a 
‘C'hallcngc, or the Posterity of cither, tho’ no 
‘ Death cnsue.s thereupon, shall be, after the Pub- 
‘lication of this our Edict, capable of bearing 
‘ Office in these our Dominions. 

‘ The Person who .shall prove the sending or rc- 
‘ ceiviDg a Challenge, shall receive to his own U.sc 
‘and Property, the whole Personal Estate of both 
‘ Parties : and their Real Estate .shall be imme- 
‘diately vested in the next Heir of the Offenders 
‘in as ample Manner as if the .said Offenders 
‘were actually Deceased. 

‘In Cases where the Laws (which we have 
‘already granted to our Siibi ■ri'*' admit of an 
‘Appeal lor Blood; when the ('ruum.il is con- 
‘denincd by the said Appeal, He shall not only 
‘.suffer Death, but his whole Estate, Realj Mi.\cd, 
‘and Personal, shall from the Hour of his Death 
‘ be vested in the next Heir of the Person whose 
‘ Blood he spilt. 

‘That it shall not hereafter be in our Royal 
‘ Power, or that of our Successors, to pardon the 
‘.said Offences, or restore [the Offenders'] in their 
‘ Estates, Honour, or Blood for ever. 

Given at our Court at Blois, the Bth of Febni- 
ary, 420. In the Second I (f our Reign, 

T. 


98 ] Friday, y line T.'z, x-jw. {AJdiion. 

Tanta est queerendi cura decor is. — Juv. 

T HERE is not so variable a thing in Nature 
as a Lady’s Head-diess : Within my ovn 
Memory I have known it rise and fall above- 
thirty Degrees. About ten Years ago it .shot up 
to a very great Height,'*' insomuch that the Female 

^ [them] 

® Tho Cr-.mmodc. nllod W the YrexeAa Fontange, 
wor!' on ilion l.t.id- i)> ’.u les at the beginning of 
the i8th century, was a structure of wire, which 
bore up the hair and the forepart of the lace cap 
to a great height. The Spectator tells how com- 
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Part of our Species were much taller than the 
Men. The Women were of such an enormous 
Stature, that we a/>peared as GrasskoJ>pers before 
them^ ^ At present the whole Sex is in a manner 
dwarfed and shrunk into a race of Beauties that 
seems almost another Species. I remember 
several Ladies, wlio were once very near .seven 
Foot high, that at present ivant some inches of 
five : How they came to be thus curtailed 1 can- 
not learn ; whether the whole Sex be at present 
under any Pcnancc which we know nothing of, or 
whether they have cast their Head-dresses in 
order to surprize us with something in that kind 
which shall be entirely new ; or whether sonic of 
the tallest of the Sex, being too cunning for the 
rest, have contrived this Method to make them- 
selves appear sizeable, is still a Secret ; tho’ 1 find 
most are of Opinion, they are at present like Trees 
new lopped and pruned, that will certainly sprout 
up and flourish with greater Heads than_ before. 
For my own part, as J do not love to be insulted 
by Women who are taller than my self, I admire 
the Sex much more in their present Humiliation, 
which has reduced them to their natural Dimen- 
sions, than when they had extended their Persons 
and lengthened themselves out into formidable 
and gigantick Figures. I am not for adding to 
the beautiful Edifices of Nature, nor for raising 
any whimsical Superstructure upon her Plans : I 
must therefore repeat it, that 1 am highly pleased 
with the Coift'ui^e now in Fashion, and think it 
shew.s the good Sense which at present very much 
reigns among the valuable Part of the Sex. One 
may observe that Women in all Ages have token 
more Pains than Men to adorn the Outside of 
their Heads ; and indeed 1 very much admire, 
tliat those Female Architects, who raise such 
wonderful Structures out of Ribbands, Lacc, and 
Wire, have not been recorded for their respective 
Inventions. It is certain there has been as many 
Orders in these Kimis of Building, as in those 
which have been made of Marble : Sometimes 
they rise in the Shape of a Pyramid, sometimes 
like a Tower, and sometimes like a Steeple. In 
Juvenals time the Building grew by several Or- 
ders and Stories, a.s he has very humorou.sly de- 
scribed it. 

Tot premit ordinibus^ tot adhuc compagihns 
altwn 

ySSdiJicat caput : Androniachen b f route ’id debts ; 
Post minor est : Aliam credas. Juv. 

But I do not remember in any Part of my Read- 
ing, that the Head-dress a.spired to so great an 
Extmvagance as m the fourteenth Century ; when 
it was built up in a couple of Cone.s or Spires, 
which stood so excessively high on each Side of 
the Head, that a Woman, who was but a Pigmie 
without her Head-dress, appear’d like a Colossus 
upon putting it on. Monsieur Paradin'^ says, 

pletely and suddenly the fashion was abandoned 
in his time. 

* Numbers xiii. 33. 

® Guillaume Paradin, a laborious writer of the 
i6th century, born at Cuizeau, in the Bresse 
Ch4!onnoi»e,, and still living in 1581, wrote .a great 
many boqlqb *^he passages quoted by the Upcc- 


\ ‘That these old-fashioned Fontanges rose an Ell 
‘ above the Head ; that they were pointed like 
‘Steeples, and had long loose Pieces of Crape 
‘ fastened to the Tops of tliem, which were curi- 
‘ ously fringed and nung down their Backs like , 
‘ Streamers ’ 

The Women might possibly have carried this 
Gotluck Building much higher, had not a famous 
Monk, Thomas Coneetc^ by Name, attacked it 
with great Zeal and Resolution. This holy Man 
travelled from Place to Place to preach down this 
monstrous Commode : and succeeded so well in 
It, that a.s the Magicians sacrificed their Books to 
the Flames upon the I’reaching of an Apostle, 
many of the Women threw down tlveir Head- 
dresses m the Middle of his Sermon, and made a 
Bonfire of them ^ithin Sight of the Pulpit. He 
was so renowned ''as well for the Sanctity of his 
Lile .as his Manner of Preaching that he had often 
a Congregation of twenty thousand People ; the 
Men placing themselves on the one Side of hi.s 
Pulpit, and the Women on the other, that ap- 
pealed (to use the Similitude of an ingenious 
Writer) like a Forest of Cedars with their Heads 
reaching to the Clouds. He so warmed and ani- 
mated the People against this monstrous Orna- 
ment, that It lay under a kind of Persecution ; 
and whenever It appeared in publick was pelted 
down by the Rabble, who flung Stones at the 
Persons that wore it. But notwithstanding this 
Prodigy vanished, while the Preacher was among 
them, it began to appear again some Months after 
his Departure, or to tell it in Monsieur Paradin' s 
own Words, ‘The Women that, like Snails, m a 
‘ PTight, had drawn in their Horns, shot them out 
‘again as soon as the Danger was over.’ This 
Extravagance of the Womens Head-dresses in 
that Age is token notice of by Monsieur d'Ar- 
enirp- m the History of Bretagne, and by other 
Iistoiians as well as the Person 1 have here 
quoted. 

It is usually observed, that a good Reign is the 
only proper Time for making of Laws against the 
Exorbitance of Power ; in the same manner an 
excessive Head-dress may be attacked the most 
eficctually when the Fashion is against it. I do 
therefore recommend this Paper to my Female 
Readers by way of Prevention. 

J would desire the Fair Sex to con.sider how 
iinpos-sible it i.s for them to add any thing that can 
be ornamental to what is already the Master-piece 
of Nature. The Head has the most beautiful 
Appearance, as well as the highest Station, in a 
human Figure. Nature has laid out all her Art 
in beautifying the Face ; she has touched it with 
Vermilion, planted in it a double Row of Ivory, 

taiorzre from his Annales de Bonrgoigne, pub- 
lished in 1566. 

^ TTomas Conecte, of Bretagne, was a Carmel- 
ite monk, who became famou.s as a preacher in 
T428. After reproving the vices of the age in 
.several parts of Europe, he came to Rome, where 
he reproved the vices he saw at the Pope’s court, 
and was, therefore, burnt as a heretic in 1434, 

* Bertrand d’Argentrfi was a French lawyer, 
who died, aged 71, in 1590, His Histoire de 
Bretagne was printed at Rennes in 1382. 
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Ttiade it the Scat of Smiles and Blushes, lighted 
it up and enlivened it with the Brightness of the 
Ey<>s, hung it on each Side with curious Organs 
of Sense, given it Airs and Graces that cannot be 
described, and surrounded it with such a flowing 
Shade of Hair as sets all its Beauties in the most 
agreeable Light : In short, she seems to have de- 
signed the Head as the Cupola to the most glori- 
ous of her Works ; and when we load it with such 
a P:!'* of Orn‘>’nent';, w- 

the human 1' :; uc. an i ! 

contrive to call ou liie Kye from great and real 
Beauties, to childish Gewgaws, Ribbands, and 
Bone-lace. L. 


No. 99.1 Saturday, ynns aji ffii. \_Addison. 


■ T urpi seceruh H onesinm. — Hor. 


T he Club, of which T have often declared my 
self a Member, were last Night engaged m 
a Discourse upon that which passes for the chief 
Point of Honour among Men and Women ; and 
started a great many Hints upon the Subject, 
which I thought were entirely new: I shall tliere- 
fore methocli/e the several Rclle> tions that arose 
upon this Occasion, and pri'seiit mv Reader with 
them for the Specul.ation of tlii^ Hay; after liav- 
ing premised, that if there is any thing in this 
Paper which seem< to differ with any Passage of 
last Tkiirsday's, the Reader will consider this as 
the Sentiments of the C'lub, and the other as my 
1 own private 'rhouglits, or rather those of I'^kara- 
moTid. 

The great Point of Honour in Men i'' CMurage, 
and in Women Chastity. If a Man loses his 
Honour in one Remounler, it is not impossible 
for him to regain it in another , a Slip in a Wo- 
man’s Honour is irrecoverable I can give no 
Reason for fixing the Point of Honour to these 
two Qualities, unless it he that each Sex sets the 
greatest V’^akie on the Qiialiflcatum which renders 
them the most amiable m the Eyes of the contrary 
Sex. Had Men chosen for themselves, without 
Regard to the Opinions of the Fair Sex, 1 shoidd 
believe the Choice would have f.dlcn on Wisdom 
or Virtue ; or had Women determined their own 
Point of Honour, it is probable that Wit or Good- 
Nature wouM h;\'t* , d h . . t Cisistity. 

Nothing r';<‘oi:im''iid''.i W.u’ c > ■ -o;'',. Female 
Sex than Cour.igc , wlitd.'T 'i ' t'l.ii they are 
pleased to see one who is a Terror to others fall 
like a Slave at their Feet, or tliat this Quality 
supplies their own principal Defect, in guarding 
them from Insults and avenging their Quarrels, 
or that Courage is a natural Indication of a strong 
and sprightly Constitution. On the other side, 
nothing makes a Woman more esteemed by the 
opposite Sex than Chastity; whether it be that 
we always prize those most who are hardest to 
come at, or that nothing besides Chastity, with 
its collateral Attendants, Truth, Fidelity, and 
Constancy, gives the Man a Property in the Per- 
son he loves, and consequently endears her to him 
above all things. 

I aufi very much pleased with a Passage in the 
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Inscription on a Monument erected in West- 
minster Abbey to the late Duke and Dutchessdjf ' 
Newcastle : ‘ Her Name was Margaret Lucas, 

‘ youngest Sister to the Lord Lucas of Colchester, i . 
*a noble Family, for all the Brothers were^ 
* valiant, and all the Sisters virtuous, ' 

In Books of Chivalry, where the Point of 
Honour is strained to Madness, the whole Story 
runs on Chastity and Courage. The Damsel is 
mounted on a white Palfrey, as an Emblem of 
her Innocence ; and, to avoid Scandal, must have 
a Dwarf for her Page. She is not to think of a 
Man, ’till some Misfortune has brought a Knight- 
Err.ant to her Relief. The Knight falls in Love, 
and did not Gratitude restrain her from mur- 
dering her Deliverer, would die at her Feet by 
her Disdain. However he must wait some Years 
in the Desart, before her Viigin Heirt can think 
of a Sinrender. 'J'he Knight goes off, attacks 
every thing he meets that is bigger and stronger 
than himself, seeks all Or'po.-f'.nit!'- s of being 
knock’d on the Head, a:. , .'■'ler Mwen Years 
Rambling returns to his Mistress, whose Chastity 
has been attacked in the mean lime by Gmntsancl 
Tyrants, and undergone as many Tiyals a.s her 
Lover’s Valour. 

\wSf)ni7i, where there are still great Remains of 
this Romantick Humour, it is a transporting 
P'avour for a Lady to cast an arrulental Glance 
on her Lover from a Window, tho’ it be two or 
three .Stones high ; as it is usu.^l for the Lover 
to assert his Passion for his Mistress, in single 
Combat with a mad Bull. 

'J'he gre.it Violation of the Point of Honour 
from M.on to Man, is giving the Lie f)ue may 
tell anothci he Whores, Drinks, P>lasphenics, and 
It may pass iinreseuted , but to say he Lies, 
tho’ but in Jest, is an Affront that nothing but 
Blood can expiate. 'I'he Reason perhap.s may 
be, because no other Vice implies a wyjjt of 
Oiinage so much as the making of a Lie ; and 
therefore telling a man he Lies, is touching him 
iri the most sensible Part of Honour, and in- 
directly calling him a Coward. [I cannot omit 
under this Head what Het'odofus tells us of the 
ancient Persians, That from the Age of five 
Years to twenty they instrmit their Sons only 
in three things, to manage the Horse, to make 
use of the P>ovv, and to .speak 'J'riith ] 

The placing the Point of Honour in this fal.se 
kind of Courage, has given Occasion to the very 
Refuse of Mankind, who have neither Virtue 
nor common .Sense, to set up for Men of Honour. 
An English Peer,^ who has not been long dead, 
used to tell a pleasant Story of a Fretich Gentle- 
man that visited him early one Morning 3X Paris, 
and after great Professions of Respect, let him 
know that he h’ad it in his Power to oblige him ; 
which in short, amounted to this, that he be- 
lieved he could tell his Lordship the Person’s 
Name who iu.siled him as ne came out from the 
Opera, but oefore he would proceed, he begged 
his Lordship that he would not deny him the 
Honour of making him his Second, d he English 


_ * Percy said he had been told that this was Wil- 
liam Cavendish, first Duke of Devonshire, who 
died in 1707. 
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Lord, to avoid being drawn into a very foolish 
Affair, told him, that he was under Engagements 
for his two next Duels to a Couple of particu- 
lar Friends. Upon which the Gentleman imme- 
diately withdrew, hoping his Lordship would not 
take it ill if he medled no farther in an Affair from 
whence he himself was to receive no Advantage. 

The beating down this false Notion of Honour, 
in so vain and lively a People as those of France, 
is deservedly looked upon as one of the most 
glorious Parts of their present King’s Reign. It 
IS pity but the Punishment of these mischievous 
Notions should have in it some particular Circum- 
stances of Shame and Infamy, that those who are 
Slaves to them may see, that instead of advancing 
their Reputations they lead them to Ignominy 
and Dishonour. 

Death is not sufficient to deter Men who make 
it their Glory to despise it, but if every one that 
fought a Duel were to stand in the Pilloiy, it would 
quickly lessen the Number of these imaginary Men 
of Honour, and put an end to so absurd a Practice 

When Honour is a Support to virtuous Prin- 
ciples, and runs parallel with the Lawsof(}od and 
our Country, it cannot be too much cherished and 
encouraged ; But when the Dictates of Honour 
are contrary to tliose of Religion and Equity, 
they are the gre.xtest Depravations of human Na- 
ture, by givin'; wrong Ambitions and false Ideas 
of what is good and laudable ; and should thcre- 
fcire be exploded by all Governments, and driven 
out a.s the Bane and Plague of Human Society. 


No. lob.] Monday, June 25, 1711. \Stcele. 


Nil ego contulerhn jucnndo sam/s amico. — Hor. 


A Man advanced in Years that thinks fit to look 
liack upon his former Life, and calls that 
only Life which was passed with Satisfaction and 
Enjoyment, excluding all Parts which were not 
pleasant to him, will find himself vc*ry young, if 
not in his Infancy. Sickness, Ill-humour, and 
Idleness, will have robbed him of a great Share 
of that Space we ordinarily call our Life. U is 
therefore the Duty of every Man that would be 
time to himself, to obtain, if possible, a Disposi- 
tion to be pleased, and place himself in a constant 
Aptitude for tlie Satisfiictions of his Being In- 
stead of this, you hardly see a Man who is not 
uneasy in proportion to his Advancement in the 
Arts of Life. An affected Delicacy is the common 
Improvement we meet with in tlio'^e who pretend 
to be refined above others : They do not aim at 
true Pleasures themselves, but turn their 'J'hoiights 
upon observing the false Pleasures of other Men. 
Such People are Valetudinarians in Society, and 
they should no more come into Company than a 
sick Man should come into the Air : If a Man is 
too weak to bear what is a Refreshment to Men 
in Health, he must still keep his Chamber. When 
any one in Sir Roger’s Company complains he is 
out of Order, he immediately calls for some Pos- 
set-drink for him ; for which reasion that sort of 
People who are ever bewailing their Constitution 


in other Places are the Chearfullest imaginable 
when he is present. 

It is a wonderful thing that so many, and they 
not reckoned absurd, shall entertain those with 
whom they converse by giving them the History 
of their Pains and Aches ; and imagine such Nar- 
rations their Quota of the Conversation. This is 
of all other the meanest Help to Discourse, and a 
Man must not think at all, or tliink himself veiy 
insignificant, when he finds an Account of his 1 
Hoad-ach answer’d by another’s asking what NeAvs 
in the last Mail ? Mutual good Humour is a Dre.ss 
we ought to appear m whenever we meet, and we 
should make no mention of what concerns our 
selves, without it be of Matters wherein our 
Friends ought to rejoyce : But indeed there are 
Crowds of Pcopite who put them.selves in no 
Method of pleasing themselves or others : such 
are those whom we usually call indolent Per.%on.s. 
Indolence is, inethinks, an intermediate State be- 
tween Pleasure and Pain, and very much unbe- 
coming any Part of our Life after we arc out of 
the N urse’s Arms. Such an Aversion to Labour 
creates a constant Weariness, and one would think 
should make Existence it self a Burthen. 'I’he 
indolent Man descends from the Dignity of his 
Nature, and makes that Being which was Rational 
merely Vegetative : His Life coni-ists only in the 
nicer Encrcase and I>ecay of a iiody, which, 
with relation to the re.st of the Woild, might as 
well have been uninformed, as the Habitation of 
a reasonable Mind. 

Of this kind is the Life of that e.xtraordinary 
Couple Harry Tersett and his Lady. Harry was 
in the Days of his Celibacy one of those pert 
Creatures who have much Vivacity and little 
Understanding , Mrs. Rcbccca Quickly, whom he 
married, had all that the Fire of Youth and a 
lively Manner could do towards making an agree- 
able Woman. These two People of seeming 
Merit fell into each other’s Arms ; and Passion be- 
ing s'lted, and no Reason or good Sense in either 
to succeed it, their Life is now at a Stand : their 
Meals are insipid, and their Time tedious ; their 
Fcutimc has placed them above Care, and their 
l.oss of 'Taste reduced them below Diversion. 
When we talk of these as Instances of Inexistence, 
we do not mean, that in order to live it is nccc.s- 
.sary we should always be in Jovial Crews, or 
crowned with Cliaplets of Roses, as the nieixy 
Fellows among the Ancients aie described : but it 
is intended by considering these Contraries to 
Pleasure, Indolence, and too much Delicacy, to 
shew that it is Piudence to preserve a Disposition 
in our selves to receive a certain Delight in all we 
hear and see. 

'This portable Quality of good Humour seasons 
all the Parts and (Occurrences we meet with, in 
such a manner, that there arc no Momfi?its lost , 
but they all pass with .so much Satisfaction, that j 
the heaviest of Loads 'when if is a Load) that of 
'Lime, is never felt by us. Varilas has this 
Quality to the highest Perfection, and communi- 
cates it wherever he appears ; 'Phe Sad, the Merry, 
the Severe, the Melancholy, shew a new Chear- 
fulness when he comes amongst them. At the 
same time no one can repeat any thing that 
Varilas has ever said that deserves Repetition ; 
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but the Man has that innate Goodness of Temper, 
that he is welcome to every Body, because every 
Man thinks he is so to him. lie ilocs not seem 
to contribute any thing to- the Mirth of the Com- 
pany; and yet upon Reflection you find it all 
happened by his being there. I thought it was 
whimsically said of a Gentleman, 'That if l''ari/(iv 
had Wit, it would be the best VVit in the World. 
It is certain, when a well-corrected lively Imagin- 
ation and good Breeding are atlded to a sweet 
Di.sposition, they qualify it to be <tncof the great- 
est Blessings, as well as Pleasure**, of Life. 

Men would come into Company with ten times 
the Pleasure they do, if they were sure of hearing 
nothing which should shock them, as well as ex- 
pected what would please them. When we know 
every Person that is spoken of is represented hy 
one who has no ill Will, and every thing that is 
mentioned described by one that is apt t» .set it m 
the best Light, the Entertainment must he deli- 
cate ; because the Cook has nothing biouglit to his 
Hand but what is the most exreHcnt in its Rind. 
Beautiful Pictures are the Entert.iininenls of pure 
Minds, and Deformities of the corrupted. It is a 
Degree towards the Life of AugeL, when \vc en- 
joy Conversali''n u h. •■■■•in tl-.-i-. ■■ !..>’’ii: . 
ed but in its Eva Cue. so: .r.i-l .i '* \ % 

that of Dannons, wherein nothing is shewn but in 
its Degeneracy. T. 


No, 101.] Tuesday y Juue'z^y 1711. \_AddisoJt. 


Romulus, ct Liber fiaicr, et cum Castore J'o/lu.r, 
Post iugeutta fast a, Dear urn in iewpla rccrfiti ; 
Dum ieri'as honiinuntque colimt ^ciun,, as/>cra 
belia 

Comjionnnt, n^ros assi^nant, o/>f>ida condunt ; 
Ploravere ,\uis non 7 c^ipondet c Jivcuron 
Speraiunt m- ritis', Hor. 


C ENSURE, says a late ingenious Author, is 
the Tax a Man pays to the PiibHik for 
being Eitiinenir It is a Folly for an cmiueiit 
Man to think of escaping it, and a We.ikness to 
be affected w'irh it. All the illusinoiis Pci sons of 
Antiquity, ami indeed of every Age in the Woild, 
Lave passed through this fiery Pcrsceiition. 
There is no Defence against Reproach, but ( )b- 
scurity ; it is a kind of Concomitant to tlrcatness, 
as Satyls and Invectives were an essential Part of 
a Roman Tiiumph. 

If Men of Kminence are exposed to Censuie on 
one hand, they are as much liable to Flattery on ' 
the other. If they receive Reproaches which aie 
not due to them, they likewise receive Ptaise.s 
which they do not deserve. In a word, the M.in 
in a high Post is never regarded with an nuhflerent 
Eye, but always considered as a Fnend or an 
Enemy, p'or this Reason Persons in gie.it Sta- , 
tions have .seldom their true Cinanictcrs drawn till 
several Years after their Deaths. Their personal 
Friendships and Enmities mu.st cease, and the 
Parties they were engaged in he at an End, before | 
their Faults or their Virtues can have Justice done j 


I * Swift. 
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them. When W riters have the least Opportunities 
of knowing the Truth they are in the best Dis- 
position to tell it. 

It is therefore the Privilege of Posterity to ad- 
just the Characters of illustrious Persons, and to 
set Matters right between those Antagonists, who 
by their Rivahy for Gieatne:,.s divided a whole 
Age into Factions. We can now allow Ctesar to 
be agreat Man, -..ilV.'vit rirrog.-t’ngfrr'm Pompey ; 
and celebrate t’;*- \ .■[■.icn of C.ito, w about de- 
tracting from those of Ceesar. Every one that has 
been long dead has a due Propoi tion of Praise al- 
lotted him, in which whilst he lived his Friends 
w'cre too profuse and his Enemies too sparing. 

According to Sir Isaac Calculations, 

the last Comet that made its Appearance in 1680, 
imbib’d .so much Heat by its Approaches to the 
Sun, that it would have been two thousand times 
hotter than red hot Iron, had it been a Globe of 
tliat Metul ; and that supposing it as big as the 
Fiarth, and at the same Distance from the Sun, it 
would be fifty thousand Years in cooling, before it 
i-ecover’d its natural Temper.’ In the like man- 
ner, if an Englishman considers the great Fer- 
ment into which our Political Woild is thrown at 
present, and how intensely it is heated in all its 
Parts, he Cvinnot siqipose that it will cool again in 
less than three hundred Yeais. In such a Tract 
of 'J'imeit IS possible that the Heats of the present 
Age may be c.xtinguished, and ourseveial Classes 
t)f gicat Men represented under their proper 
Characters. Some eminent Historian may then 
probably arise that will not write rccentibus odtis 
(as 'J'ncitns expresses it) witli the Passions and 
Prejudices of a contemporary Author, but make 
an impartial Distribution of Fame among the 
Gicat Men of the jircscnt Age. 

1 cannot forbear entertaining my self veiy often 
with the Idea of such an imaginary Historian de- 
scribing the Reign of AIINE ih.e First, and in- 
ti-ocliiciiig it with a Preface to his Reader, that he 
is now entring upon the most shining I’art of the 
English .Story. 'J’he great Riv.als in Fame will 
then be di.stmguished according to their resjiective 
Merits, and sbme in their projier Points of Light. 
.Siuh (an“J one (says the Historian) tho’ variously 
repieseiitod hy the Writers of his own Age, ap- 
])C.irs to have been a Man of more than ordinary 
Abilities, gieat Application and uncommon In- 
tegrity ; Nor was siicli an one (tho’ of an opposite 
Party and Intcicst) inferior to him in any ol these 
Respects. TJie several Antagonists who now 
endeavour to depreciate one another, and are 
celebrated or traduced by difierent Parties, will 
then Jiave the same Body of Admirers, and appear 
lllustnou? in the Opinion of the whole British 
Nation. 'J'ho V -v.n., Man, who can now re- 
rominend 1 . ; :i • ICstecm of but half his 

Couiiti ymen, Avill then receive the Approbations 
and Applauses of a whole Age. 

Among the several Poisons that lloiitish in this 
Glorious Reign, there is no question but such a 
future Historian as the Person of whom I am 
speaking, will make mention of the Men of Genius 


* In his published 1687, Newton says 
this to show that the nuclei of Comets must con- 
sist of solid matter. “ [a] 
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and learning, who have now any Figure in the 
British Nation. For my own part, I often flatter 
myself with the honourable Mention which will 
then be made of me ; and have drawn up a Para- 
graph in my own Imagination, that I fancy will 
not be altogether unlike what will be found Ju I 
some Page or other of this imaginary Historian. I 
It was under this Reign, says he, that the Srnc- | 
TATOK publish’d those little Diurnal Kssays which 1 
are still extant. We know very little of the i 
Name or Person of this Author, except only that | 
he was a Man of a veiy short Face, ex'ircamly ' 
addicted to Silence, and so great a Lover of ! 
Knowledge, that he made a Voyage to Grand 
Cairo for no other Reason, but to take the 
Measure of a Pyramid. His chief Friend was 
one Sir Rogek lui. Covkrley, a whimsical Coun- 
try Knight, and a yVw//('rr whose Name he has 
not transmuted to us. He lived as a Lodger at 
the House of a Widow- Woman, and was a great 
Humourist in all Paits of his Life. This is all 
we can affirm with any Certainty of his Person 
and Character. As for his Speculations, notwith- 
standing the several obsolete Words and obscuie 
Phrases of the Age in which he lived, we still 
understand enough of them to see the Diveisioiis 
and Characters of the English Nation m his 
Time: Not but that we are to make Allowance 
for the Mirth and Humour of the Author, who 
has doubtless sirained many of 

Things beyond the Truth. I'oi e pret 

his Words in their literal Mcamgg, we must sup- 
pose that Women of the first Quality used to pass 
away whole Mornings at a Puppet-Show': That 
they attested their Principles by their Patches : 
That an Audience would sit out [an Q Evening to 
hear a Diamaucal Performance wnitcn in a Lan- 
guage which they did not understand : That 
Chairs and Flower-pots were iutioduccd as Actors 
upon the British btage : 'J’hat a promiscuous 
Assembly of Men and Women were allov.'ed to 
meet at Midnight in Masques within the Verge oI 
the Court ; with many Improbabilities of the like 
Nature. We mtist therefore, in these and the like j 
Cases, suppose that these remote Hints ami 
Allusions aimed at .some certain Follies uhith j 
were then in Vogue, and which at present we j 
have not any Notion of. We may guc^s by 
several Passages in the Speculations, mat theie 
were Writers who eiuleavuured to detiact from 
the Works of this Author : but us nothing of this 
nature is come down to us, vre cannot guess at 
any Objcctioiib th.it could be made to his Paper. 

If we consider his Style with that Indulgence 
which W’e must shew to old English Wriicis, or if 
we look into the Vaiiety of his Subjects, with 
those several (hitical Disseitations, Moial Re- 
flections, ♦ 


The following Part of the Paiagraph is so 
much to my Advantage, and beyond any thing I 
can pretend to, that 1 hope my Reader will ex- 
cuse me for not inserting it. L. 


No. 102.3 Wednesday, June 27, 1711. {AetdkoH, 

Lusits aniiKo debent aliquando darL • 

Ad cogifandum vielior nt redeat sibi. — Phardr. 

I DO not know whether to call the following 
l.etter a Satyr upon Coquets, or a Repre- 
sentation of their seveiai fantastical Accompush- 
ments, or what other 'I'lde to give it ; but as it is 
I shall communicate it to the Pu blick. It will 
sufficiently explain its ow'n Intentions, so that I 
shall give It my Reader at Length, without cither 
Preface or Po.stsci ipt. 

Mr. Si’ECTATOK, 

‘Women aie drmed with Fans as Men with 
‘Swords, .uid sometimes do more Execution with 
‘ thein. To the end theiefore that Ladies may be 
‘entire MRtresscs of the Weapon which they 
‘bear, 1 have elected an Academy for theti-aining 
‘ up of ) oiing Women in the Exercise oj the Fan, 
‘accoiding to the most fasliionable Airs and 
‘ JVlotions that aie now practis’d at Court, The 
‘ Ladles who carry Fans under rue are drawn up 
‘tw'ice a-duy m mygieat Hall, where they are 
‘instructed 111 the Use of ihcu' Aims, and excr- 
' ciscd 'qy the following Words of Command, < 

Handle ycur I'ans, 

Unfurl your Pans, 

Disckn 7 gc youe Jurns, 

Ground your Fans, 

Recover your Fans, 

Flutter your Pans. 

By the right Observation of these few plain 
\yords of Command, a Woman of a tolerable 
Cciuuv, [wbo'l will apply hci self diligently to 
her E\eicise for the Space of but one half Year, 
shall be able to give her Fan all the (Jrnccs that 
can possibly enter into that little modish Ma- 
chine. 

‘ But to the end that my Readers may form to 
themselves a right Notion of Exercise, I 
bog leave to explain it to them in all its Parts. 
When my Female Regiment is drawn up m 
A.* I ay, with every one her Weapon in her Hand, 
upon my giving the Woid to handle their Fans, 
each 01 them shakes her Fan at me with a Smile, 
then gives her Right-hand Woman a Tap upon 
the Shoulder, then presses her Lips with the 
Extremiivof lier Fan, then lets her Arms fall in 
an easy hlotion, and st.mds in a Readiness to 
receive the next V/ord of Command. All tliis is 
done with a close Fan, and is generally learned 
in the first Week. 

‘ The next Motion is that of unfurling the Fan, 
in which [arc“j comprehended severiftl little 
Flirts and Vibrations, as also gradual and de- 
libeiate Openings, with many voluntary Fallings 
asunder in the 1' an itself, that are seldom learned 
under a Month's Practice. This Pait of the 
Exercise pleases the Spectators more than any 
other, as it discovers on a sudden an infinite 
Number of Cupids, [Garlands,] Altars, Birds, 


[a whole] 
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* Beasts, Rainbows, and the like agreeable Figures, 
‘that display themselves to View, vl^hilst every 
‘one m the Regiment holds a Picture m her 

^U]^n my giving the Word to discharge their 

* Fam, they give one general Crack that may be 
‘heard at a considerable distance when the Wind 
‘sits fair. This is one of the most difficult Parts 
‘of the Exercise; but I have several Ladies with 

* me, who at their first Entrance could not give a 
‘ Pop loud enough to be heard at the further end 
‘of a Room, who can now discharge a Fan \\\ 

* such a manner, that it shall make a Report like 
‘ a Pocket-Pistol. I have likewise taken care (in 
‘order to hinder young Women from letting off 
‘their Fans in wrong Places or unsuitable Oc- 
‘casions) to shew upon what Subject the Crack of 
‘a Fan may come in properly: I have likewise 
‘invettted a Fan, with which a Girl of Sixteen, 
‘by the help of a little Wind which is inclosed 
‘about one of the largest Stick*, c.in make as 
‘ loud a Crack as a Woman of Fifty with an ordin- 
^ 2iry H* Ein.. 

‘When the Fans are thus discharged, the Word 
‘of Command m course is to gevand ihcir han^ 
‘This teaches a Lady to quit her Fan gracefully 
‘when she throws it aside in order to tike up .i 
‘Pack of Cards, adjust a Cuil <d Hair, teo'arc a 
‘falling Pin, or apply her self to any othci Matter 
‘ of Importance. This Part of the Jixck rse, .is it 
‘ only consists in tossing a Fan with an Air upon a 
‘long Table (which stands bv for that Purpose) 

‘ may be learned in two Days T itne as well as in a 
‘Twelvemonth. 

‘ When my Female Regiment is thus disarmed, 
‘I genet ally let them walk about the Room for 
‘ some 'rune ; when on a sudden dike Ladies that 
‘look upon their Watches after a long Visit) they 
‘all of them hasten to their vVrms. cat.’h them up 
‘in a Hurry, and place themselves in their proper 

* Stations upon my calling out Recever your l<ans. 
‘This Part of the £arn/sr is not difficult, pro- 
‘ vided a Woman applies her Thoughts to it. 

‘The Fluttering of the Fan is the last, and in- 
‘ deed the Master piece of the wliole Exercise ; 
‘ but if a Lady does not mis spend her I ime, she 
‘ may make herself Mistress of it in three Months 
‘T generally lay aside the Dog-days ami the hot 
‘ Time of the Summer for the teaching this Part of 
‘ the Exercise ; for a.s socm as ever I pronounce 
' F/ntter your Fans, the Place is fill'd with so 
‘ many Zephyrs and gentle Iffee^es as are very rc- 
‘ freshing in that Season of the Ycai, iho they 
‘ might be dangerous to Ladies of a tender Con- 
‘stitution in any other. 

‘There is an infinite Variety of Motions to be 
‘made use of in the Elutter <f a Fan. Ihere is 
‘ the angry Flutter, the modest Flutter, the timor- 
‘ous Flutter, the confused Flutter, the merry 
‘Flutter, and the amorous Flutter. Not to be 
‘tedious, there is scarce any Emotion in the Mind 
.‘fwhich^] does not produce a suitable Agitation m 
‘the Fan ; insomuch, that if 1 only see the Fan of 
‘a disciplin’d Lady, I know very well whether 
‘ she laughs, frowns, or blushes. I have seen a 
‘ Fan so very angry, that it would have been dan- 
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‘gerous for the absent Lover [who^] provoked it 
‘ to have come within the Wind of it ; and at other 
* times so very languishing, that I have been glad 
‘ for the Lady’s sake the Lover was at a sufficient 
‘Distance from it. I need not add, that a Fan 
‘is either a Prude or Coquet according to the 
‘Nature of the Person fwho’^J bears it. To con- 
‘ elude my Letter, I must acquaint you that I 
‘ have from my own Observations compiled a little 
‘Treatise for the use of my Scholars, entitled The 
‘Passions of the Fan ; which I will communicate 
‘ to you, if you think it may be of use to the Pub- 
‘ lick. I shall have a general Review on Thurs- 
‘ day next ; to which you shall be very welcome if 
‘ you will honour it with your Presence. 

I am, &c. 

P. S. ‘I teach young Gentlemen the whole Art 
‘of Gallanting a Fan. 

jV. B. ‘ I have several little plain Fans made 
‘for this Use, to avoid Expence. L. 


No. 103.] Thursday, June 28, 1711. [Steele. 


Sihi guivis 

Speret idem frusta sudet frustraque laborct 
A usus idem Hor. 


M y Friend the Divine having been ii.scd with 
Wonls of Compl.Lis,itite (which he thinks 
could be properly applied to no one living, and I 
tlimk could bo only spoken of him, and that in his 
Absence) was so c.xtreamly niTended with the ex- 
cessive w.^y of speaking Civilities among us, that 
he made a Discourse against it at the Club ; which 
he concluded with this Remark, That lie had not 
heard one Compliment mailc in our Society since 
its Commencement. Every one was pleased with 
his Conclusion , and as each knew Ins good Will 
to the lest, he wa.s convinced that the many Pro- 
fessions of Kindness and Sei vice, which we or- 
dinaiily meet with, aie not natural where the 
Heart is well inclined , but are a Prostitution of 
Speech, seldom intended to mean Any Part of 
wliat they express, never to mean All they ex- 
press. Our Reverend Friend, upon this Topick, 
pointed to us two or three I’. ’•a'-.inh-. oa thi.s 
Sub)oct m the fitst Sermon o.‘ m ; \ nu.i.e of 
the kite Aich-P*idiop's Posthumous Works .3 I do 
not know that I ever re.id any thing that pleased 
me more, ami as it is the Praise of Longinus, that 
he Speaks of the Sublime in a Style suitable to it, 
so one may say of this Author upon Sincerity, 
that he abhors any Pomp of Rhetonck on this 
Occasion, and treats it with a more than ordinary 
Simplicitv, at once to be a Preacher and an Ex- 
ample. With what Command of himself does he 


* fthat] . ® flhat] 

^ This .sermon ‘on Sincerity,’ from John i. 47, 
IS the last Tillotson preached. He pre.iched it 111 
1694, on the 29th of July, and died, in that year, 
on the 24th of November, at the age of 64. John 
'['illotson was the son of a Yorkshire clothier, and 
was m.ade Archbishop of Caiiteibury in 1691, on 
the deprivation of William Sancroft for his refusal 
to take die oaths 10 William and Mary. 
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lay before us, in the Lanj^iage and Temper of his 
Profession, a Fault, which hy the least Liberty 
and Warmth of Expression would be the most 
lively Wit and Satyr ? But his Heart was better 
disposed, and the good Man chastised the great 
Wit in such a manner, that he was able to speak 
as follows. 

* — Amongst too many other Instances of the 
‘great Corruption and Degeneracy of the Age 
‘ wherein we live, the great and general Want of 
‘Sincerity in Conversation is none of the least. 
‘The World is grown .so full of Di.ssimulation and 
‘Compliment, that Mens Words are hardly any 
‘ Signification of their Thoughts ; and if any Man 
‘measure his Words by his Heart, and speak as 
‘ he thinks, and do not express more Kindness to 
‘every Man, than Men usually have for any Man, 
‘he can hardly escape the Cen.sure of want of 
‘ Breeding. The old English Plainness and Sin- 
‘cerity, that generous Integrity of N.ature, and 
‘ Honesty of Disposition, which always argues 
‘ true Greatness of Mind and is usually accoin- 
‘panied with undaunted Courage and Resolution, 
‘is in a great measure lost amongst us. Thcie 
‘hath been a long Endeavour to transform us into 
‘ Foreign Manners and Fashions, and to bring us 
‘ to a servile Imitation of none of the best of our 
‘ Ne',':hV'ur'! hi some of the worst of their Quali- 
‘tiC'-. TIu' l)i iV-i I of Conversation is now-a-days 
‘so swelled with V'anity and Compliment, and so 
‘ .surfeited (as I may say) of Expre.s.sions of Kind- 
‘ness and Respett, that if a Man that lived an 
‘ Age or two ago should return into the World 
‘again he would really want a Dictionary to help 
‘him to understand ms own Language, and to 
‘know the true intrinsick Value of the Phra.se in 
‘ Fashion, and wnuld hardly at first believe at 
‘ what a low Rate the highest Strains and Ex- 
‘ pre.ssions of Kindne.ss irnagin.ible do commonly 
‘pass in current Payment; and when he should 
‘ come to understand it, it would be a. great while 
‘before he could bring himself with a good Coun- 
‘tenance and a good Conscience to converse with 
‘ Men upon equal 'J’erms, and in their own way. 

‘And in truth it is hard to say, whether it 
‘should more provoke our Contempt or our Pity, 

‘ to hear what solemn Expressions of Respect and 
‘ Kindne.ss will pass between Men, almost upon no 
‘ Occasion ; how great Honour and Esteem they 
‘will declare for one whom perhaps they never 
‘saw before, and how entirely they are all on the 
‘sudden devoted to his Service and Interest, for 
‘no Reason ; how infinitely and eternally obliged 
‘to him, for no Benefit ; and how extreamly they 
‘will be concerned for him, yea and afflicted too, 
‘for no Cause. 1 know it is said, in Justification 
‘of this hollow’ kind of Conversation, that there is 
‘no Harm, no real Deceit in Compliment, but the 
‘Matter is well enough, .so long as we understand 
‘one another: Veiba valeni ut Nuvimi, Words 
* are like Morny ; and when the current Value of 
‘ them is generally understood, no Man is cheated 
‘ by them. This is something, if such Words were 
‘any thing; but being brought into the Account, 
‘ they are meer Cvpher.s. However, it is still a 
‘mst Matter of Complaint, that Sincerity and 
‘Plainness are out of Fashion, and that our Lan- 
‘guage is running into a Lie; that Men have 


‘almost quite perverted the use of Speech* and 
‘ made Words to signifie nothing, that the greatest 

* part of the Conversation of Mankind is little else 
‘ but driving a Trade of Dissimulation ; insomuch 
‘that it would make a Man heartily sick and 
‘weary of the World, to see the little Sincerity 
‘ that IS in Use and Practice among Men. 

When the Vice is placed in this contemptible 
Light, he argues unanswerably against it, in 
Words and Thoughts so natural, that any Man 
who read.s tliem w'ould imagine he himself could 
have been the Author of them. 

‘ If the Show of any thing be good for any 
‘thing, 1 am sure Sincerity is better: for why 
‘does any Man dis.semble, or .seem to be that 
‘ which he is not, but because he thinks it good to 
‘ have such a Quality as he pretends to ? For to 
‘counterfeit and dis.semble, is to put on the Ap- 
‘pearance of some real Excellency. Now the 
‘ best way in the World to seem to be any thing, 
‘is really to be what he would seem to be. Be- 
‘ sides, that it is many times as troublesome to 
‘ make good the Pretence of a good Quality, as 
‘ to h.ave it ; and if a Man hav c it not, it is ten to 
‘ one but he is di.scovcred to want it ; and then all 

* his Pams and Labour to seem to have it, is lost. 

In another P.irt of the same DLscourse he goes 
on to shew, that all Artifice must naturally lend 
to the P)isappointment of him that practises it. 

‘Whatsoever Convenience may be thought to be 
‘ in Falshood and DEsimulation, it is soon over ; 
‘ but the Inconvenience of it is perp.jtual, because 
‘ It brings a INlau under an everlasting Jealousie 
‘ and Suspicion, so that he is not believed when he 
‘ speaks Truth, nor trusted when perhaps he means 
‘ honestly. When a Man hath once forfeited the 
‘ Reputation of his Tntegiily, he is set fast, 
‘and nothing will then setve his Turn, neither 
‘ Truth nor Falshood. R. 
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Qualis cf/uos Threissa fatigat 

Harpalyce Virg. 


I T would be a noble Improvement, or rather a i 
Recovery of what we call good Breeding, if 
nothing were to pass amongst u.s for agreeable 
which was the least Transgression against that 
Rule of Life called Decorum, or a Regard to 
Decency. 'Phis would command the Re.spcct of 
Mankind, because it carries in it Deference to 
their good Opinion, as Humility lodged in a 
worthy Mind is always attended with a certain 
Hom.age, which no haughty Soul, with all the 
Arts imaginable, will ever be able to purchase. 
Tnlly says, Virtue and Decency are so nearly re- 
lated, tliat it is difficult to separate them fi’om 
each other but in our Imagination. As the Beauty 
of the Body always accompanies the Health of 
it, so certainly is Decency concomitant to Virtue : 
As Beauty of Body, with an aweeable Carriage, 
pleases the Eye, and that Pf^sure consists in 
that we observe all the Parts with a certain Ele- 
gance are proportioned to each other; so does 
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Decency of Behaviour which appears in our 
Lives obtain the Approbation of all with whom 
we converse, from the Oi-der, Consistency, and 
Moderation of our Words* and Actions. This 
flows from the Reverence we bear towards every 
good Man, and to the World in general ; for to 
be negligent of what any one thinks of you, does 
not only shew you arrogant but abandoned, in 
all these Considerations wc are to distinguish 
bow one Virtue differs from another: As it is the 
Part of Justice never to do Violence, it is of Mo- 
desty never to commit Offence. In this Last Par- 
ticular lies the whole Force of what is called 
Decency ; to this purpose that excellent Moralist, 
above-mentioned talks of Decency ; but this 
Quality is more easily comprehended by an or- 
^nary Capacity, than expressed with all his 
Eloquence. This Decency of Behaviour is gener- 
ally transgressed among all Orders of Men ; nay, 
the very Women, tho’ themselves created as it 
were for Ornament, are often very much mis- 
taken in this ornamental Part of Life. It would 
methinks be a short Rule for Behaviour, if every 
young Lady in her Dress, Words, and Actions were 
only to recommend her self as a Sister, Daughter, 
or wife, and make herself the more esteemed in 
one of those Characters. The i^'arc of them- 
selves, with regard to the Famdies in which 
Women are born, is the best Motive for then 
being courted to come into the Alliance of other 
Houses. Nothing can promote this End more 
than a .strict Preservn‘'' 0 ” [><;cency. I should 
be glad if a ('ctj.iui I i'...:: Order of Ladies, 
.some of whom one meets in an ICvening at every 
Outlet of the Town, would take this Subject 
into their serious Consideration ; In order thcie- 
unto the following L^etter may not be wholly 
unworthy then Perusal.^ 

Mr. Si’ECTATon, 

‘ Going lately to take the Air in one of the most 
‘beautiful Evenings this^ Season has pioduced, 
‘as I was admiring the Serenity of the .Sky, the 
‘lively Colours of the Fields, .tnd the Varieiy 
‘of the Lainlskip every Way around me, my Eyes 
‘were suddenly calleil off from those inanimate 
‘Objects by a little party of llor.c men I s.iw 
‘p.isshv.; the Road. 'I'he gre.xter I’ait of lliem 
‘ escaped my particular Observation, by rca-.iUi 
‘that my whole Attention was fixed on a very fair 

* Youth who rode in the midst of them, and seemed 
‘ to have been dressed by some Description in 
*a Romance. His Features, Complexion, and 
‘ Habit had a remarkable Effeminacy, and a cer- 
‘tain languishing Vanity appeared iii his Air: His 
‘ Hair, well curl’d and powder’d, hung to a con- 
‘siderable Length on his Shoulders, and was wan- 
‘ tonly ty’d, as if by the Hands of his Mistress, in 
‘a Scarlet Ribbon, which played like .a Streamer 
‘behind him: He had a Coat and ^yastecoat of 
‘blue Camlet trimm’d and embroidered with 
‘ Silver ; a Cravat of the finest Lace ; and wore, 
‘ in a smart Cock, a little Beaver H.at edged with 

* Silve^ and made more .sprightly by a Feather. 

* His Horse too, which was a Pacer, was adorned 

* after the same airy Manner, . and seemed to 


* The letter is by John Hughes. 


‘share in the Vanity of the Rider. As I w.os 
‘ pitying the Luxury of this young Person, who 
‘ appeared to me to have been educated only as 
‘ an Object of Sight, I perceived cn my nearer 
‘Approach, and as 1 turned my Eyes down- 
* ward, a Part of the Equipage I had not ob- 
‘ served before, which was a Petticoat of tlie 
‘same with the Coat and Wastecoat. After this 
‘ Discovery, 1 looked again on the Face of tlie 
‘fair Amazon who had thus deceived me, and 
‘ thought those Features which had before of- 
‘ feuded me by their Softness, were now strength- 
‘ened into as improjc'r a BoMness ; and tlio* 
‘her Eyes N ‘-e .ii d .^I -c''.!!' ,1 to be formed 

‘ with perfect Symmetry, I am not certain whether 
‘ she, who in Appearance w:u> a very handsome 
‘Youth, may not be in Reality a very indifferent 
‘ Woman. 

‘There is an Objection which naturally presents 
‘ it self against these occasional Perplexities and 
‘ Mixtures of Dress, which is, that they seem to 
‘break in upon that Propriety and Distinction 
‘ of Appearance in which the Beauty of different 
‘ Characters is preseivcd ; and if they should be 
‘ more frequent than tliey are at present, would 
‘ look like turning our publick Assemblies into a 
‘general Mascjuenidc. 'I’he Model of ihli. Ama- 
' zoniau Hunting-Habit for Ladies, was, as I 
‘ take it, iirst imported from F7-anu\ and well 
‘ enough expresses tlie Gaiety of a People who 
‘ are taught to do any thing so it be with an 
‘ Assurance ; but I cannot help thinking it sits 
‘awkwardly yet oii our Modesty. The 

‘ Petticoat IS a kind of Incumbrance upon it, and 
‘if the Atnazom should think fit lo go on in this 
‘ Plunder of our Sex’s Ornaments, they ought 
‘ to add to their Sj I ,.il . ; i’. ii Triumph 

‘ over us, by w< '.O- I ! . 

‘ If it be natural to contract insensibly the Man- 
‘ners of those we imitate, the Ladies who are 
‘ pleased with assuming our Dresses will do us 
‘more Honour than we deserve, but they will 
‘ do it at their own Ex]jem.c. Why should the 
‘ lovely Camilla deceive us in more .Sh.qics than 
‘ her own, and aflecL to la represented in her 
‘Picture willi a Gun and a .Spaniel, while her 
‘cider Biotber, llu' lleii of a woilliy F.omly, i, 
‘dr.i'A'n 111 .Silk^ like bis Sistei 'i 'I he 1 >rcss and 
‘ Air of a Tvlan are not well to be divided ; and 
‘ those who would not be content w'lth the Lat- 
‘ ter, ouglit never to think of assuming tlie F'or- 
‘ mcr. There is so large a poi Lion of natural 
‘ Agrecableacss among the Fair Sex of our Island, 
‘tli.it they '■eem botiayed into these rommitick 
‘ Habits without having the same Occasion for 
‘ them with their Inventors : All that needs to be 
‘desired of them is, that they would be tkem- 
that IS, what Nature designed tliein ; 
■and to see their IMistake when they depart 
‘from this, let them look upon a Man who affects 
‘the Softness and Effeminacy of a Woman, to 
‘ learn how their Sex must appear to us, when 
‘ approaching to the Resemblance of a Man. 

7 SIR, 

Your most humble Servant. 

T. 
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—Id arhitror 

Ad^rime in vita esse utile, ne quid nimis. 

Ter. And. 


M y Friend Will. Honeycomb values him- 
self very much upQA what he calls the 
Knowledge of Mankind, which has cost him many 
Disasters in his Youth; for Will, reckons every 
Misfortune that he has met with among the Wo- 
men, and every Rencounter among the Men, as 
Parts of his Education, and fancies he should 
never have been the Man he is, had not he broke 
Windows, knocked, down Constables, disturbed 
honest People with his Midnight Serenades, and 
beat up a lewd Woman’s Quarters, when he was a 
young Fellow I’he engaging in Adventures of 
this Nature Will, calls tne studying of Mankind ; 
and terms this Knowledge of the Town, the 
Knowledge of the World. Will, ingenuously 
confesses, that for half his Life his Head ached 
every Morning with reading of Men over-nighl ; 
and at present comforts himself under certain 
Pains which he endures from time to time, that 
without them he could not have been acquaiuled 
vvitli the Gallantries of the Age This Will. 
looks v.'^on rs the Learning of a Gentleman, and 
!eg.i"i.-. .ill o: kinds of Science as the Accomp- 

lishments of one whom he calls a Scholar, a Book- 
ish Man, or a Philosopher. 

For these Reasons Will, shines in mixt 
Company, whew he has tlic Di.scretion not to go 
out of his Depth, and has often a certain way of | 
making his real Ignorance appear a seeming one. 
Our Club however has frequently caught him 
tripping, at which times they never spare him. 
For as Will often insults us witli the Knowledge 
of the Town, v/e somclimcs take our Revenge 
upon him by out Knowledge* fof Books. 

He was last Week ptoducing two or three let- 
ters which he writ in his Youth to a Coquet Lady. 
The Raillery of ihem v/.is u.auial, and well 
enough for a more Man of the down; bui, veiy 
unluckily, several of the Words were wrong spelt. 
Will, laught tins off at first as well as he could ; 
but finding himself im^hed on all sides, and 
especially by the Templar, he told us, with a 
little Passion, that he never liked Pedantry in 
Spelling, and that he spelt like a Gentleman, .and 
not like a Scholar; Ui'ou thus Will, had iccourse 
to his old 'J'opick of shewing the narrow-Spirited- 
ness, the Pride, and Ignorance of Pedants ; which 
he carried so far, that upon my retiring to my 
Lodgings, I could not foibear throwing "together 
such Reflections as oicurrcd to me upon that 
Subject. 

A Man fwho^j has been brought up among 
Book.s, and is able to talk of nothing else, is a very 
indifferent Companion, and what we call a Pe- 
dant. But, methinks, we .should enlarge the 
Title, and give it every one that docs not know 
how to think out of his Profession and particular 
way of Life. 


* [in] * [that] 


What is a creater Pedant than a roeer Mah of 
fEe Town ? him the Play-houses, a Catalog 
of the reigning Beauties, and an Account of n 
few fashionable Distempers that have befallea 
him, and you .strike him dumb. How many a 
pretty Gentleman’s Knowledge lies all within the 
Veree of the Court? He will tell you the Names 
of the principal Favourites, repeat the shrewd 
Sayings of a Man of Quality, whisper an In- 
treague that is not yet blown won by common 
Fame ; or, if the Sphere of his Observations is a 
little lai'ger that ordinary', will perhaps enter into 
all the Incidents, 'I'urns, and Revolutions in a 
Game of Ombre. When he lias gone thus far he 
ha.s shown you the whole Circle of his Accomp- 
lishments, his Paifs are drained, and he is dis- 
abled from any further Conversation. What are 
these but rank Pedants? and yet these are the 
Men [who*] value them.selve.s most on their Ex- 
emption from the Pedantry of Colleges. 

1 might here mention the Mlfitary Pedant 
who always talks in a Camp, and is storming 
Town.s, making Lodgments ami fighting Battles 
from one end of the Year to the other. Every 
thing he speaks smells of Gunpowder ; if you take 
away liis Artillery from him, he has not a Word to 
say for himself. I might likewise mention the 
Law-Pedant, that is perpetually putting Cases, 
rcpe.'tia.g ‘he Transactions of Westminster-Hall, 

V ...-i:' : w.ih you upon the nio.st inditTercnt 
Circumstances of Life, and not to be convinced of 
the Distance of a Place, or of the most trivial 
Point in Conveisalion, but by dint of Argument. 
The State-]*cdant is wrapt up in News, and lost in 
Politicks. If you mention cither of the Kings of 
Spain or Foland. he talks very notably : but if 
you go out of the Gazette, you drop him. In short, 
a mccr Courtiei, a meer Soldier, a meer Scholar, 
a mccr any thing, i.s an insipid Pcdantick Cliar- 
acter, and equally ridiculous. 

Of all the Species of Pedants, which I have 
[mentioned “J, the Book-Pedant is much the most 
supportable ; he has at least an exercised IJnder- 
.staruiing, .and a Head which is full though con- 
fused, .so that a Man wlio converses witli him may 
often receive from him hints of things that are 
woitb knowing, and vi'hat he may possibly turn to 
bis own Advantage, iho’ they are of little Use to 
the Owner. The woi'-st kind of Pedants among 
Learned Men, are such as are naturally endued 
with a very small Share of common Sense, and 
have read a gicat number of Books without Taste 
or Distmetiou. 

The Truth of it is, Learning, like Travelling, 
and all other Methods of Improvement, as it 
finishes good Sense, so it makes a silly Man ten 
thousand times more insufferable, by supplying 
variety of Matter to his Impertinence, and giv- 
ing him an Opportunity of abounding in Absurd- 
ities 

Shallow Pedants cry up one another mucli more 
than Men of solid and useful Learning. To read 
the Titles they give an Editor, or Collator of a 
Mamiscripr, you would take him for the Glory of 
the Commonwealth of Letters, and the Wonder of 
his Age, when perhaps upon Examination you 
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find tjfctat he has only Rectifjr’d a Crf:ek Particle, or 
laid oiit a whole Sentence m proper Commas. 

Thw are obliged indeed to be thus lavish of 
their Praises, that they may keep one another in 
Countenance ; and it is no wonder if a great deal 
of Knowledge, which is not capable of making a 
Man wise, has a natural ^'endency to make him 
Vain and Arrogant. L. I 


10$, 1, Monday ^ July 2, 1711. \_Addison. 


tibi Ctfpia 

Manahit ad pieman, beniguo 

Ru> is honorum optdenia cornu. Hor. 


H aving often received an Invitation from 
my Friend Sir Roger df, Coverley t(» 
pass away a Month with him in the Country, I 
last Week accompanied him thither, and am set- 
tled with liim for some time at his Country-house, 
where I intend to form sevcial of my ensuing 
Speculations. Sir Roger, who is very well ac- 
quainted with my Humour, lets me rise and go to 
Red when I please, dine at liis own Table or in , 
my Chamber as 1 think fit, sit soil and say no - 1 
thing without bidding me be merry. When the 
Gentlemen of the Country come to see him, he 
only shews me at a Distance : As I have been 
walking in his Fields I havg observed them steal- 
ing a Sight of rue over an Hedge, nmi have heard 
the Knight desiring them not to let me .^ee them, 
for that 1 hated to be stared at. 

I am tlie more at Ease in .Sir Roe,KK's Family, 
because it consists of sober and staid Persons, 
for as the Knight is the best Master m the Woild, 
lie seldom changes his Servants , and as he is 
beloved by all about hmi, his Ser\.>nts never caie 
for leaving him; by this means Iiis Domesticks 
are all in Years, and grown old with their Maslor. 
You would fake his Valet de (Jh.uubie for Ins 
brother, liis Hutler is grey-headed, lus Gioom is 
one of tlie gi.vvest Men that 1 have ev<-i seen, .ind 
lus Coachman has the Looks of a Rnv y-t 'onusc l- 
lor. You sec the Goodness of the Master even ni 
the old House-dog, and tu a grey Pad that is lo pt 
in the Stable with great Care and 'reiKiciness out 
of Regard to his past Services, tho’ lie has been 
useless for several Years. 

I could not but ob.servc with a great deal of 
Pleasure the Joy that appeared in the Couu- 
teiiances of these aircient Domesticks upon my 
Friend's Arrival at his Country-Seat. Some of 
them could not refrain from Tears at the Sight of 
their old Master ; every one orTliem press’d for- 
ward to do something for him, and seemed dis- 
couraged if they were not employed. At the 
same time the good old Knight, witli a Mixture of 
the Father and the Master of the Family, tem- 
pered the Enquiries after his own Affairs with 
several kind Question.s relating to themselve.s. 
This Humanity and good Nature engages every 
Body to him, so that when he is plea.s.ant upon 
any of them, all his Family are in good Humour, 
and none so much as the Person whom he diverts 
himself with ; On the contrary, if he coughs, or 


betrays any Infirmity of old Age, it is easy for a 
Stanaer-by to observe a secret Concern in the 
Looks of all his Servants.* 

My worthy Friend has put me under the par- 
ticular Care of his Butler, who is a very prudent 
Man, and, as well as the rest of his Fellow- 
^Servants, wonderfully desirous of pleasing ine, 
because they have often heard their Master talk 
of me as* of his particular Friend. 

My chief Companion, when Sir Roger is di- 
veiting himself in the Woods or the Fields, is a 
very venerable Man who is ever with Sir Roger, 
anef has lived at his House m the Nature of a 
Chaplain above thirty Years. This Gentleman 
is a Person of good Sense and some Learning, 
of a verv reg'dar Life and obliging Conversation; 
He hc.nt \) I Sir Roger, and knows that he 
IS very much in the old Knight’ .s E^leem, so that 
he lives in the Family lathcr as a Relation than 
a Dependant. 

I have observed in several of my Papers, that 
my Friend Sir R(k,ek, amidst all liLS good Quali- 
ties, is something of an Humourist ; and that his 
Virtues, as vv^ell as Imperfections, are as it were 
tinged by a certain Extravagance, which m.akes 
them particularly /iis, and distinguishes them 
from those of other Men. This Cast of Mind, a.s 
it IS generally very innocent in it .self, so it ren- 
ders his Conversation highly agreeable, and moio 


* Thom.is 'J'yers in his Histoncnl Essay on 
Mr. Ayhiison (1703) first named Sir John Paking- 
ton, of Westwood, Worcestcrslilrc, as the original 
of Sir Roger (le Cloverlej'^ But tlierc is no real 
parallel. Sir Jolin, as Mr. W H. Wills has 
pointed oat m his dclig^htful annotated collection 
of the Sir Roger de Coverley papers, was twice 
m.irncd, a barrister, Recuiilcr of the City of 
Worcester, and M.P. for his native county, in 
every Parliament but one, from Ills majority till 
his death. 

The name of Roger of Coverley .applied to a 
n»/ln'~diin\e (i. e. a dance in which paitiars 
st.md m o]ipi»sile )ows) Anglicised Couutiy- 
I )au( e, u.r. asciihcd to the hous.' of C.ilverley in 
N oikslme, hy an ingemous memlii. r tlu-reof, Ralph 
rie '.>'•»(> has lelt a MS. .iccount of the 
. ...1. V .M '1 in 1717. Mr. Thoiesiiy has it that 
K r o; Calveiley ui the time of Richard I. 
hud a harper who was the comjioser of this tune ; 
his evidence being, apparently, that peisons ol 
the name of Harper had lands In the neighhotii- 
hood of Calvcrlcy. Mr. W. Chappell, who re- 
peals this statement in his ‘Popular Music of 
‘ the Olden Time,’ says that in a MS. of the be- 
ginning of the last century, this tune is called 
^Old Roger of Coverlay for evermore. A Lan- 
‘ cashire Hornpipe.’ In the Dancing Master 
of 1696, it is called ‘Roger of Coverly.’ Mr. 
‘Chappell quotes also, in illustration of the fa- 
‘ miliar knowledge of this tune and its name in 
‘Addison’s time, from ‘the History of Roiiert 
‘Powell, the Puppet Showman (1715),’ that ‘upon 
‘the Preludis being ended, each party fell to 
‘bawling and calling for particular tunes. 'J'he 
‘hobnaird fellow.s, whose breeches and lung^ 
‘ seem’d to be of the same leather, cried out for 
* Cheshire Rounds, Roger of Coverly,* See. 
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delightful than the same Degree of Sense and 
Virtue would appear in their common and ordinary 
Colours. As I was walking with him last Night, 
he asked me how I liked the good Man whom I 
have just now mentioned ? and without staying 
for my Answer told me, That he was afraid of 
being insulted with Latin and Greek at his own 
Table ; for which Reason he desired a particular 
Friend of his at the University to find him out a 
Clerg^jman rather of plain Sense than much 
Leartiing, of a good Aspect, a clear Voice, a 
sociable Temper, and, if possible, a Man that un- 
derstood a little of l^t c k-Gan^on . My Friend, 
says Sir Roger, foun 3 '''fhem^ Gentleman, 
who, besides the Endowments [required^] of him, 
is, they tell me, a good Scltolar, tho’ he does not 
shew it. I have given him the Parsonage of the 
Parish ; and because I know his Value have 
settled upon him a Arr.'."ry foi Life. If he 
outlives me, l:c '•'Mil liiul he was higher in 
my Esteem than perhaps he thinks he is. He has 
now been with me thirty Years ; and tho’ he docs 
not know I have taken Notice of it, has never in 
all that time asked anything of me for himself, 
tho’ he is every Day solliciting me for something 
in behalf of one or other of my Tenants his 
Parishioners. There has not been a Law-suit in 
the Parish since he has liv’d among them : If any 
Dispute arises ih«'y apply ihcrnselvcs to him for 
the Decision; if they do not . p V’i >-cr I. is 
Judgment, which I think never ' n ’ ".•e*' . .« 

once or twice at most, they appeal to me. At his 
first settling with me, I made him a Present of all 
the good Sermons fwlnch have been printed in 
English, and only begg’d of luin that every S 7 ai' 
day he would pronounce one of them in the Pul- 
pit. Accordingly, he lias digested them into such 
a Series, that they follow one another naturally, 
and make a continued System of pruciical Di- 
vinify. 

As Sir Rogkk was going on in his Story, the 
Gentleman we w ere talking of came up to us ; 
and upon the Knight’s asking hmi who preached 
to morrow (for it was Satin day Night) told us, 
the Bishop of St. Asap/i in tlie Morning, and Dr, 
South in the Afternoon. He tlicn shewed us his 
List of Preachers for tlie whole Year, where I '^aw 
with a great deal of Pleasure Archbishop TiUot- 
son, Bishop Saunderson, Doctor Barroiv, Doctor 
Ca-lamy^ with several living Authors who have 


^ [I required! “ [that] 

3 Archbishop 'I'lllotson’s .Sermons appeared in 
14 volumes, small 8vo, published at intervals ; 
the first in 1671 ; the second m 1678: the third in 
1682 ; the fourth m 16^4 ; and the others after his 
death in tliat year. Robert Sanderson, who died, 
in 1663, was a fiiend of L.iud and chaplain to 
Charles L, who made Imn Regius Professor of 
Divinity at 0.\f(>id. y\t the Restoration he was 
made Bishop of Lincoln His fame was liigh for 
piety and learning. I'lie best edition of his Ser- 
mons was the eighth, published in 1687 ; Thirty- 
six Sermons, with Life by Izaak Walton. Isaac 
Barrow, Theologian and Mathematician, Cam- 
bridge Professor and Master of Trinity, died in 
1677. His Works were edited by Archbisliop 
Tillotsou, and include Sermons that must have 


published Discouises of I’ra ctiqal Divin ttv. I no 
sooner saw this venerable Man in tke Pulpit, but 
I very much approved of my* Friend’s insisting 
upon the Qualifications of a good Aspect and a 
clear Voice; for I was so charmed with the 
Gracefulness of his Figure and Delivery, as well 
as with the Discourses he pronounced, that 1 
think I never passed any Time more to my Satis- 
faction. A Sermon repeated after this Manner, 
is like the Composition of a Poet in tiie Mouth of 
a graceful Actor. 

1 could heartily wish that more of our Country 
Clergy would follow this Example ; and instead 
of wasting their Spirits in laboriou-s Compositions 
of their own, would endeavour after a handsome 
Elocution, and all those other Talents that are 
proper to enforce what lias been penned by greater 
Masters, This would iiot only be more easy to 
themselves, but more edifyii^ to the People. L. 


Ab, 107.] Tuesday, July 2), [Steele. 


yiisof>o ingentein statuam posuere A ttici, 
Scr^mmque collocaruut AEterua in Basi, 

Paterc honoris scircnt ut Cnncti viam . — Phfcd. 


'T^HE Reception, manner of Attendance, undis- 
i turbed Freedom and Quiet, which I meet 
v\iih here m the Country, has confirm’d me in the 
Opinion I always had, that the general Corrup- 
tion of Manncis in Seivants is owing to the Con- 
duct of Masters. The Aspect of every one in the 
Family carries so much Sati.sfaction, that it ap- 
pprs he knows the happy Lot which has befallen 
him in being a Member of it. There is one Par- 
ticular which I have seldom seen but at Sir 
Roguk’s ; ii is usual in all other Places, that Serv- 
ants fly from the Parts of the House through 
wliich their Master is passing ; on the contrary, 
here they industriously place themselves in' his 
way; and it is on both Sides, as it were, under- 
stood as a Visit, when the Servants appeal without 
calling. This proceeds from the liumane and 
I , : d Te ■ - of the Man of the House, who also 

1. ; . . P V -i' knows how to enjoy a great Estate, 
. : • I ‘ ^economy a.s ever to be much before- 
hand. This makes his own Mmd untroubled, and 
consequently unapt to vent peevish Expre.ssion.s, 
or give passionate or inconsistent Orders to tliosc 
about him. Thus Respect and Love go together ; 
and a certain Chearfulncss in Performance of their 


been very much to the mind of Sir Roger de 
Coverley, ‘Against Evil .‘'peakinc.’ F Imund 
Calamy, who died in if>66, u. s .i h ” -i, 

and one of the writers of the 'i'ie.tli-^e .sgainsl 
Episcopacy called, from the Initials of its authors, 
Smectymnuus, which Bi.shop Hall attacked and 
John Milton defended. Calamy opposed the exe- 
cution of Charles I. and aided in bringing about 
the Restoration. He became chaplain to Charles 
II., but the Act of Uniformity again made him a 
seceder. His name, added to the other three, 
gives breadth to the suggestion of Sir Roller’s 
orthodoxy. 
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Duty is, the particular Distinction of the lower 
Part pf this Family, When a Servant is called 
before his Master, he does not come with an Ex- 
pectation to hear himself rated for some trivial 
Fault, threatned to be stripped, or used with any 
other unbecoming Language, which mean Masters 
often give to worthy Servants ; but it is often to 
know, what Road he took that he came so 
readily back according to Order ; whether he 
passed by such a Ground, if the old Man who 
rents it is in good Health : or whether he gave Sir 
Roger’s Loye to him, or the like. 

A Man who preserves a Respect, founded on 
his Benevolence to his Dependants, lives rather 
like a Piince than a Master in his Family; his 
Orders are received as Favours, rather than 
Duties ; and the Distinction of approaching him 
is Part of the Reward for executing what is com- 
manded by him. 

There is another Circumstance in which iny 
Friend excells in his Management, which is the 
Manner of rewarding his Servants : He has ever 
been of Opinion, that giving his cast Cloaths to be 
worn by Valets has a very ill Effect iipon little 
Minds, and creates a Silly Sen^e of Equality be- 
tween the Parties, in Persons affected only with 
outward things. I have heard him often pleasant 
on this Occasion, and describe a young Gentleman 
abusing his Man in that Coat, which a Month or 
two before was the most pleasing Distinction he 
was conscious of in himself. He would turn his 
Discourse still more pleasantly upon the Ladies 
Bounties of this kind ; and I have heard him say 
he knew a fine Woman, who distributed Rewards 
and punishments in giving becoming or unbecom- 
ing Dresses to her Maids. 

But my good Friend is above these little In- 
stances of Good-will, in bestowing only Trifles on 
his Servants ; a good Servant to him is sure of 
having it m his Choice very soon of being no 
Servant at all. As I before observed, he is so 
good an Husband, and knows so tlioroughly that 
the Skill of the Purse is the C.irdinal Virtue of 
this Life ; I say, he knows so well that Fiugality 
is the Support of Generosity,^ that he can often 
spare a large Fine when a Tenement falls, and 
give that Settlenient to a good Servant who has a 
Mind to go into the World, or make a Stranger 
pay the Fine to that Servant, for his more com- 
fortable Maintenance, if he stays in his Service. 

A Man of Honour and Generosity considers, it 
would be miserable to himself to have no Will but 
that of another, tho’ it were of the best I’crson 
breathing, and for that Reason goes on as fast as 
he is able to put bis Servants into independent 
Livelihoods. The greatest Part of Sir Roger’s 
Estate is tenanted by Persons who have served 
himself or his Ancestors. It was to me extreamly 
pleasant to oh.serve the Visitants fiom several 
ParLs to welcome his Arrival into the Country : 
and all the Difference that I could take notice of 
between the late Servants who came to sec him, 
and those who staid in the Family, was that these 
latter were looked upon as finer Getltleman and 
better Courtiers. 

This Manumission and placing them in a way of 
Livelihood, I look upon as only what is due to a 
good Servant, which Encouragement will make 


his Successor be as diligent, as hum'ble, and a.s 
ready as he was. There is something wonderful 
in the Narrowness of those Minds, which can be 
plea.sed, and be barren of Bounty to those who 
please them. 

One might, on this Occasion, recount the Sense 
that Great Persons in all Ages have had of the 
Merit of their Dependants, and the Heroick Serv- 
ices which Men have clone their Masters in the 
Extremity of their Foi tunes : and shewn to their 
undone Patrons, that Fortune was all the Differ- 
ence between them ; but as I design this my 
Speculation only [as a*] gentle Admonition to 
thankless Masters, I shall not go out of the Oc- 
currences of Common Life, but assert it as a 
general Observation, that I never saw, but in Sir 
Roger’s Family, and one or two more, good 
Servants treated as they ought to be. Sir Roger’s 
Kindness extends to tlieir Children’s Children, and 
this very Morning he sent his Coachman’s Grand- 
son to Prentice. I shall conclude this Paper with 
an Account of a Picture in his Gallery, where 
there are many which will deserve my future Ob- 
servation. 

At the very upper end of this handsome Struc- 
ture I saw the Portraiture of two young Men 
standing in a River, the one naked, the other in 
a Livery. I’he Person supported seemed half 
dead, but still so much alive as to shew in his 
Face c\c|Uisite J<iy and Love towards the other. 

I thought the fainting Ibaiirr n'scmhlecl mv Friend 
Sir Roger ; and looking <>1 liie Butler, who stood 
by me, for an Account of it, he informed me that 
the Person m the Livery wms a Servant of Sir 
Roger’s, who stood on the Shore while his Mas- 
ter w'as swimming, and observing him taken with 
some sudden I llness, and sink under Water, jumped 
in and saved him. He told me Sir Roger took 
off the Dress ho was in as soon as he came home, 
andhya ’!••.! B a" F.rG t-- r. fclbwed by his 
Favour • ’ • . ■ , h ' ‘ i ' ■ hi . Master of that 

pretty Seat which vve saw at a distance as we 
came to this House, I leineinbcr’d ludeed Sir 
Roi,er said there lived a very worthy Gentleman, 
to whom he was highly obliged, without mention- 
ing anvtking further. Upon my looking a little 
d.'-,.i!ist\ ’.1 .a some Part of the Picture rny At- 
tendant informed me that it wms against Sir 
Roger’s Will, and at the earnest Reque.st of the 
(icntleman himself, that he was drawn in the 
Habit in which he had saved his Master. R. 


Wt;. io8.j Wednesday^ July [Addison. 

Gratis ankelans, multa agetido nihil agens. 

Phaed. 


A S I was Yo'terd.’y Mo-p-ng wilking with Sir 
Roger b-*: iie :■ •. IB' - » , a C .■u:;'.- \ I ellow 
brought him a huge Fish, which, he told fiim, Mr. 
IVilliam Wimble had ” light that very Morning ; 
and that he presented it, with his Service to him, 
and intended to come and dine with him. At the 
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same Time he delivered a Letter, which my Friend 
read to me as soon as the Messenger left him. 

Sir Roger, 

* I Desire you to accept of a Jaclc, which is the 
'best I hav2 caught this Season. I intend to 
' come and stay with you a Week, and see how 
' the Perch bite in the Black River I observed 
' with some Concern, the last time I saw you upon 
'the Bowling-Green, that your Whip wanted a 
' Lash to it ; I will bring half a dozen with me 
'that I twisted last Week, which T hope will serve 
'you all the Time you are in the Country. 1 have 
‘ not been out of the Saddle for six Days last past, 
‘having heeuRtRalc/twith Sir Th//?/’.? eldest Son. 
' He takes to his Learning hugely. I am, 

S/R, Vonr Humble Semmal, 

Will Wimble.’ 

This extraordinary Letter, and Mess.age that 
accompanied it, made me very curious to know 
the Character and Quality of the Gentleman v'ho 
sent them ; which I found to be as follows U'tll. 
Wimble is younger Brother to a Baronet, and de- 
scended of the ancient Family of the IR/mbles. 
He IS now hetwci-n Forty and Fifty, hut being 
bred to no Business and born to no Estate, he 
generally lives with his elder Brothei as ,Supeun- 
tendant of his Game. He hunts a Pack of Dogs 
better than any Man in the Country, and is veiy 
famous for finding out a Hare HeiscxtrcMinly well 
versed in all the little Handicrafts of an idle M.in ; 
He makes a May- fly to a Miracle ; and furnishes 
the whole Country with Angle- Rods As he is a 
good-natur’d officious Fellow, and very much es- 
teem’d upon arco'int of his k'ainily, he is a wel- 
come Guest at every House, and keeps up a good 
Correspondence among all the Gcnthmicn abotit 
him. He c.irnes 'J'uhp-root in his ikicket from 
one to another, or exchanges a Puppy bctvx'cn a 
Couple of Friends that live perhaps in the opposite 
Sides of the Cmini v- Will, is a particular Favour- 
ite of all the young Heiis, whom he fiequcntly 
obliges Moth a Net that he has weaved, or a Set- 
ting-dog that he has made himsell : He now and 
then presents a J’.tirof (barters of his own knitting 
to their Mothers or Sisters ; and raises ,i grc.at 
deal of Mirth among them, 1 v cco* .7 ns often as 
he meets them //ctc l/iey lie. e (ientlc- 

man-like Manufactures and obliging little Hu- 
mour.s, make IVill^ the Darling of the Countiy. 


* Will Wimble has been identified with Mr. 
'Fhnmas Moreoraft, younger son of a Yorkshire 
baronet. Mr. Morecraft in his early life became 
known to Steele, by whom he was introduced to 
Addison. He received help from Addison, and, 
after his death, went to Dublin, where he died in 
i 1741 at the house of his friend, the Pushop of Kil- 
dare. d'hore IS no ground for this or any other 
attempt to find living persons in the cre.itions of 
the Spectator, although, because lifelike, they 
were, m the usual w.ay, attributed by readers to 
tliisor that individual, and so gave orcasi- n for the 
statement of Rudgell in the I’lifice to liis I'heo- 
pkrasins that ‘ino.stof the characters mthe Spcc- 
‘tator were c'''n''incun'isly known.' The only 
original of WiM Wii'ihlc, as Mr. Wills has pointed 
out, is ]\fr. 'Fliomas Gules of No. 256 in the Taller. 


Sir Roger was proceeding in the Character of 
him, when we saw him make up to us with two Of 
three Hazle-d'wigs in his Hand that he had cut in 
Sir Roger’s Woods, as he came through them, 
in his Way to the House. I was very much 
pleased to observe on one Side the hearty and 
sincere Welcome with which Sir Roger received 
him, and on the other, the .secret Joy which hii> 
Guest discover’d at Sight of the good old Knight. 
After the first Salutes were over, /E ill. desired Sir 
Roger to lend him one of his Servants to carry a 
Set of Shuttlecocks he had with him ma little Box 
to a Lady that lived about a Mile off, to whom it 
seems he had promis’d such a Present for above 
this half Year. Sir Roger’s Back was no sooner 
turned but honest IWll. rbegan’] to tell me of a 
large Cock-Phea.sant that he had sprung in one of 
the neighbouring Woods, with two or three other j 
Adventures of the same Nature. Odd and un- 
common Characters are the Game that I look for, 
and most delight in ; for which l\.ca.son I was as 
much pleased with the Novelty of the Person that 
talked to me, as he could he for his Life with the 
springing of a Pheasant, and therefore listned to 
him with more than ordinary Attention. 

In the midst of liis Discourse the Bell rung 
to Dinner, where the Gentleman I have been 
speaking of had the Pleasure of seeing the huge 
Jack, he had caught, served up for the first Dinh 
in a most sumptuous Manner Upon our sitting 
down to It be gave us a long Account how he had 
hooked it, jilaycd with it, foiled it, and at length , 
drew It out iqion the Bank, wiili .several other 
Particulars that lasted all the first Course A Dish 
of Wild-fowl that came afterwards funiishcd Con- 
versation for the rest of the Dinner, which con- 
cluded with a Lite Invention of for improv- 

ing the Quail-l’ipc 

Ulion withdrawing into my Room after Dinner, 

T was secretly touched with Compassion towards 
the honest Gentleman that had dined with us ; 
and could not hut consider with a great deal of 
Concern, how so good an He.art and such busy 
Hands were wholly employed in Trifles ; that .so 
much Humanity should be so little beneficial to 
others, and so much Industry .so little advan- 
tageous to himself. The .same Temper of Mind 
and Application to Affairs might have recom- 
mended him to the publick Esteem, and have 
raised his Fortune in another Station of Life. 
What Good to his Country or himself might not a 
Trader or Merchant have done with .such useful 
tho’ ordinary Qual.li'':ilions ? 

/IT//. I! /mble'i l^ i!ic Case of many a younger 
Brother of a gieat I'kimily, who had rather .see 
their Children starve like (Jentlcmen, than thrive 
in a Tiade or Profession that is bene.ath their 
Quality. This Humour fills several Parts of 
Lnrope with Pride and Beggary It is the Hap- 
piness of a Trading N.ation, like ours, thn| the 
younger Sons, tho’ uncapable of any liberal Art or 
Profo-ssion, may be placed in such a Way of Life, 
as may perhap.s enable them to vie with the best 
of their Fi^mily : Accordingly we find .several 
Citizens that were launched into the World with 
nairow Fortunes, rising by an honest Industry to 


* [begun] 
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f reater Estates than those of their elder Brothers. 

t is not improbable but was formerly tried 

at Bivinity, Law, or Physick; and that finding his 
Genius did not lie that Way, his Parents gavelnm 
Up at length to his own Inventions. But certainly, 
however improper he might have been for Studies 
of a higher Nature, he was perfectly well turned 
for the Occupations of I'rade and Commerce. yVs 
I think tills 1^ a Point which camint be too much 
inculcated, I shall desire my Kc ider to compare 
what 1 have here written with wjiat 1 have^ said in 
my Twenty first Speculation. L. 


iVh. rog] Thursday^ July \Sirele. 

Almo'f'nn^ Kafirns — Hor. 


I WAS this Morning walking: in the G.allcrv, 
when Sir Roofr entered at the Knd opposite 
to me, and advancing towaicK me, said, lie was 
glad to meet rnc among his b’elations the Vh 
CovEKLEYS, and hoped 1 liked the Conversation 
of so much good Company, wdic. were as sihnt as 
myself. I knew he alluded to »he Pu'tnres, and 
as he is a Gentleman who does not .i little value 
himself upon his ancient Descert, 1 expected lie 
would give me some Account of them We were 
now arrived at the ui^i^or End of the Gallery, 
when the Knight faced toward one .)f the Pic- 
tuses, and as we stood before it. he entered into 
the Matter, after his blunt way <tf saying I'hiiigs, 
as they occur to his I inaginalion, without regular 
Introductiou, 01 Care to preserve the Aiipcaiance 
of Ch.ain of I'liought. 

‘It IS, said he, wortli while to consider the 
‘Force ofl)iess, and liow the Persons of one Age 
‘dilTcr front lliose of another, meiely by tli.iLonly. 
‘One may observe also, that the genera! Fashion 
‘of one Age has been followed by one particular 
‘ .Set of People in another, and by them preserved 
‘from one t Jencration to anotlier, 'Thus the vast 
‘jetting Co. • ■ ' , was the 

‘ Hal lit a n 1 ■ -r 1 ■ ■ is kept on 

* iiTtlic YeiiuumTn TTu!- tiiiaiii, iml wiutouta good 
‘and politick View, liet.au'-e tlicy look a Foot 
‘taller, and a Fmit and an half broader: Jlesules 
‘that the Cap leaves the Face exp.inded, ami con- 
‘ sequcntly more terrible, and fitter to .stand at the 
‘ Entrance of Palm e.s. 

‘ 'J'his Predecessijr of ours, you see, is dressed 
‘after this manner, and his^ Cheeks would be no 
‘larger than nunc, wcie he in a Hat as I .am. He 
‘was the last Man that won a Pri^e in the Tilt- 
‘Yard (which is now a Common Stieet before 
‘ Whiichalld) You see the biokcn Lance that 


^ When Henry Vlll. drained the site of St. 
James’s Park he formed, close to the Palace of 
Whitehall, a large I’lli-yard for noblemen and 
others to exercise themselves in jousting, tourney- 
ing, and fighting at the barriers. Hj^uses after- 
wlards were buiit on its ground, .and one of them 
became Jenny Man's “Tilt Yard Coffee House.” 
The Paymaster-General’s office now stands on the 
site of it. 


‘ he$ there by his right Foot ; He shivered that 
‘Lance of his Adversary all to Pieces ; and bear- 
‘ing himself, look you, Sir, in this manner, at the 
‘ same time he came within the Target of the 
‘ Gentleman who rode against him, and taking him 
‘ with incredihle Force before him on the Pp m- 
‘ mel of J us -S ru i l cUe. he m that manner ri<l the 
‘ Turnament over, witli an Air tlmt shewed he did 
‘it rather to perform the Pule of the Lists, than 
‘expose his Knerny ; however, it appeared he 
‘ knew how to m,ake use of a Victory, and with a 
‘gentle Trot he marched up to a Gallery where 
‘ their Mistress sat (for they were Rivals) and let 
‘him down with laiulable Courtesy and pardon- 
‘able Insolence. I don’t know but it might be 
‘exactly where the Coffee-house is now. 

‘ You .are to know this my Ancestor was not 
‘ only of a military Genius, hut fit a Go for the Arts 
‘ of Pc.ace, for he played on the Rase-Viol as well 
‘as any Gentlemen at Court . von see where his 
‘Viol hangs by liis Baskct-hilt ^^word. I’he Action 
‘at the 'I'lit-yaid you may he sure won the fair 
‘I.ady, who vvas a IT. and the 

‘greatest Beauty of ) .• ’i"- ■, ’u'e she .stands, 
‘the next Picture You see, Sir, my Great Great 
‘ Great Grandniothe. h.is on the uew-fashioued Pet- 
‘ ticoat, ''■x'V'pt that Modem isg.'iiher’d at the 
‘ W.asto ; iii\ ( nwbi.'ul.e' appears as if she .stood 
‘ill a large Drum, whet eas the Ladies now walk 
‘.IS if they weie in a Go-Cnit. For all this Lady 
‘w.as bred at Court, she bteame an Excellent 
‘Country-Wife, she brought ten Children, and 
‘when I shew you the lain ary, you shall .sec in 
‘her own Hand (allow'ing for the Dificrerce of the 
‘Langn.ige) the best Rcccijit now m E 7 if:lnnd 
‘lioth for an Hasty-pudding anti a WhiLe-pot.‘ i 

‘ If you please to fall baiT. a little, because 'tis 
‘necessary to look at the three next Pictures at 
‘one View; these aie three Sisters. She on the 
‘right Hand, who is so very beautiful, died a 
‘Maul : the next to her. '-till h.andsomer, had the ' 
‘same Fate, against licr Will ; tins homely thing 
‘in the middle had both ihcir Portions added to 
‘her own, and was sto’-”' I"' .a 

‘ Gentleman, a Man of S i. iP ' 1 

‘for he poisoned three Mastitis to come at her, 
‘and knocked down two Deer-stealers in carrx'ing 
‘her off. Misfoitunes h.appen in all Families; 
‘'J'he Theft of this Romp and somuchMony, was 
‘no great m.atter to our Estate. But the next 
‘Heii that possessed it was this soft Gcutlem.an, 
‘whom you see there : Ohcerve tb-- ^'n ill I liittons, 
‘the httie Bools, the T.a- t’- ' ■ hnm his 

‘Cloaths, and above all the Ihisturc he is drawn 
‘in, (which to be suiewas iiis own choo'-ing ;) you 
‘ see he sits with one Hand on a Desk writing, 
‘and looking as it were another wa)-, like an easy 
‘Wn'ter, or a Sonnetoci : He was one of those 
‘that had too much Wit to know how to live in 
‘the World: he was a Man of no Justice, but 
‘ great good Manners ; he ruined every Body that 
‘ had any tiling to do with him, but never said a 
‘rude thing in his Life; the most indolent Per- 
‘son ill the World, he would sign a Deed that 
‘passed away half his Est.ate with Ins Gloves on, 
‘but would not put on his Hat before a Lady if it 


* A kind of Custard. 
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* wettt to save his Country. He is said to be the 

* first that made Love by squeezing? the Hand . He 
‘ left the Estate with ten thousand Pounds Debt 

* upon it, but however by all Hands I have been 
‘informed that he was every way the finest 
‘ Gentleman in the World That Debt lay heavy 
‘ on our House for one Generation, but it was re- 
‘trieved by a Gift from that honest Man you see 
‘there, a Citizen of our Name, but nothing at all 

* a-kin to us, I know Sir Andrew Freeport has 

* said behind my Back, that this Man was descend- 
‘ed from one of the ten Children of the Maid of 
‘ Honour I shewed you above ; but it was nm er 
‘ made out We winked at the thing indeed, 
‘because Mony was wantin,^ at that time. 

Here I saw my Fiiend a little embarrassed, and 
turned my Face to the next Portraiture. 

Sir Roger went on with his Account of the Gal- 
lery in the following Manner. ‘'J'liisMan (point- 
‘ing to him I looked at) 1 take to be the Honour 
‘of our House. Sir Humphrey de Coverlev; 

‘ he was in his Dealings as punctual as a 1 rades- 
‘man, and as generous as a Gentleman, He 
‘would have thought himself as much undone by 
‘ breaking his Word, as if it were to be followed by 
‘Bankniptcy. He served Ins Country as Knight 
‘ of this Shire to his dyin^ Day, He found it no 
‘easy matter to maintain an Integrity in his 
‘Words and Actions, even in things that regarded 

* the Offices which were incumbent upon him, in 
‘ the Care of his own Affiiirs and Kclations of 
‘ Life, and therefore dreaded (tho’ he had great 
‘Talents) to go into F.mployments of State, wheie 
‘he must be exposed to the Snares of Ambition 

‘ Innocence of Life and great Ability were the dis- 
‘ tinguishing Parts of his Character . the latter, 
‘he had often observed, had led to the Destruc- 
I ‘tion of the former, and used frequently to lament 
‘that Great and tjood had not the same Sigm- 
‘ficution. He was an excellent Husbaudinan, 
'but bad resolved not to exceed such a Degiec 
‘of Wealth : all above it he bestowed m secret 
‘ Bounties many Years after the Sum he aimed 
i ‘at for his own Use was attained. Yet he did 
‘not slacken hi.s Industry, but to a decent old 
‘Age spent the Life and Fortune which was 

* supeifluou-. to himself, in the Service of his 
‘ Friends and Neighbours. 

Here w^e were called to Dinner,* and Sir 
Rogp:r ended the Discourse of this Gentleman, 
by telling me, as we ‘‘'followed the Servant, that 
this his Ancestor was a brave Man, and iianowly 
escaped being killed in the Civil Wars; ‘For,’ 
.said he, ‘he w.is scut out of the Field upon a pri- 
'vate hlessagc, the Day before the Battel of 
‘ IVorcestvr.' 'J’lic Whim of narrowly escaping 
by having been within a Day of Danger, with 
other M.i*;- 1-. ib--v.‘-Tc;;’t'm''-d, mixed wdth good 
Sense, leii ,i 1 . ' - v b *i!u: I was more de- 

lighted with my Friend’s Wisdom or Simplicity. 


No. xio.I Friday f July 6, 1711. 


.Horror ubiqne animoSy sinml ipsa silenim iet' 
rent. — ^Virg. 


A t a little distance from Sir Roger’s House, 
among the Ruins of an old Abby, there is 
a long Walk of aged Elms ; which are shot up so 
very high, that vdien one passes under them, the 
Rooks and Crows that rest upon the Tops of 
them seem to be cawing in another Region, l am 
very much delighted with this sort of NoLse, 
which I consider as a kind of natural Prayer to 
that Being who supplies the Wants of his whole 
Creation, and [who], in the beautiful Language 
of the Psalvis, feedeth the young Ravens that 
call upon him. I like this [Retirement^] the 
beHer, because of an ill Report it lies under of' 
being haunted ; for which Reason (as I have 
been told in the Family) no living Creature ever 
walks in it besides the Chaplain. My good 
Friend the Butler desired me with a veiy grave 
Face not to venture my self in it after Sun-set, 
for that one of the Footmen had been almost 
flighted out of his Wits by a Spirit that appear’d 
to him in the Shape of a black Horse without an 
Head ; to which he added, that about a Month 
ago one of the Maids coming home late that way 
with a Pail of Milk upon her Head, heard .such a 
Rustling among the Bushes that she let it fall. 

I was taking a Walk in this Place last Night 
between the Hours of Nine and Ten, and could 
not but fancy it one of the most proper Scenes in 
the World for a Ghost to appear in. The Ruins 
of the Abby are scattered up and down on 
every Side, and half covered with Ivy and Elder- 
Bushes, the Harbours of several solitary Birds 
which seldom make their Appearance till the 
Dusk of the Evening. Tlie Place was formerly a 
Church-yard, and has still several Marks in it of 
Graves and B.urymg-l^laces. 'I here is such an 
Eccho among the old Ruins and Vaults, that if 
you stamp but a little louder than ordinary, you . 
hear the Sound repealed At the same time the 
Walk of Elms, with the Croaking of the Ravens 
which from time to time are heard from the Tops 
of them, looks exceeding solemn and venerable. 
These Objects naturally raise Seriousness and 
Attention ; and when Night heightens the Awful- 
ncss of the Place, and pours out her supernumer- 
ary Hon 01s upon every thing in it, I do not at 
all wonder that weak Minds fill it with Spectre.s 
and Apparitions. 

Mr. I.ocke, in hi.s Chapter of the Associa- 
tion of Ideas, has \^xy curious Remarks to shew 
how by the Piejudice of Education one Idea 
often introduces into the Mind a whole Set that 
bear no Resemblance to one another in' the 
Nature of things. Among .several Examples of 
this Kind, he produc^ the following Instance. 
The Ideas, pf Goblins Sid Sprights have really no 
more to m^witk Darkness than Light : Yet Ipt 
but a foolish Maid incnlcate these often on the 
Mind of a Child, and raise them there together, 
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he shall never be able io separate them 
again sa long as he lives ; but Darkttess shall ever 
a/ter7oanis bring with it those frightful Ideas^ 
and they shall he so joined^ that he can no more 

bear the one than the other 

As 1 was walking in this SoUtude, where the 
Dusk of the Evening conspired with so many 
other Occasions ofTerrour, I observed a Cow graz- 
ing not far from me, which an Imagination that is 
apt to startle might easily have construed .into a 
black Horse without an Head : And I dare say 
the poor Footman lost 1 . is Wits upon some such 
trivial Occasion. 

My Friend Sir Roger has oflen told me with 
a great deal of Mirth, that at his first coming to 
his Estate he found three Parts of his House 
altogether useless ; that the best Room in it 
had the Reputation of being haunted, and by 
that means was locked up ; that Noises had been 
heard in his long Gallery, so that he could not get 
a Servant to enter it after eight a Clock at Night ; 
that the Door of one of his Chambers was nailed 
up, because there went a Story in the family 
that a Butler had formerly bang'd himself in it ; 
and that his Mother, who lived to a great Age, 
had shut up half the Rooms in the House, in 
which either her Husband, a Son, or Daughter 
had died. The Knight seeing his Habitation re- 
duced [to*J '<• '■mall a C ..a.iiiss, and himself m a 
manner shut out of his own House, upon the 
Death of his Mother ordered [all the Apartments^J 
to be flung open, and exorcised by his Chaplain, 
who lay in every Room one after another, and by 
that Means dissipated the Fears which had so long 
reigned in the Family. 

I .should not have been thus particular upon 
these ridlcul.nis Horrours, did 1 not find them so 
very much prevail in all Parts of the Country. 
At tlie same time I tliink a Per.son who is thus 
terrify’d with the Imagination of Cihosts ami 
Spectres much more reasonable than one who, 
contrary to the Reports of all Historians sacred 
and prophanc, ancient and modern, and to the 
Traditions of all Nations, thinks the Appearance 
of Spirits fabulou.s and groundless Could not I 
give myself up to this general Testimony of 
Mankind, I should to the Relations of particular 
Persons who are now living, and whom I cannot 
distrust in other Matters of Fact. I might here 
add, that not only the Historians, to whom we 
may join the Poets, but likewise the Philosophers 
of Antiquity have favoured this Opinion, Lucre- 
Hits liimself, though by the Course of his Philo- 
sophy he was obliged to maintain that the Soul 
did not exist separate from the Body, makes no 
Doubt of the Reality of Apparitions, and that 
Men have often appeared after their Death, This 
I think very remarkable ; he was so pressed with 
the Mutter of Fact which he could not have the 
Confidence to deny, that he was forced to ac- 
count for it by one of the most absurd unphilo- 
sophical Notions that wife ever started. He 
' tells us, That the Surfaces of all Bodies are per- 
petuaily flying off from their respective Bodies, 

* Essay on the Human Understanding, Bk. II., 
Ch. 33' * 


one after another; and that these Surfaces or 
thin Cases that included each other whilst they 
were joined in the Body like the Coats of an 
Onion, are sometimes seen entire when they are 
separated from it ; by which means we often be- 
hold the Shapes and Shadow.s of Persons who are 
either dead or absent.^ 

I shall dismiss this Paper with a Story out of 
yosephus, not so much for the sake of the Story 
it self as for the moral Reflections with which the 
Author concludes it, and which I shall here set 
down in his own Words. ‘ Glaphyra the Daugh- 
‘ ter of ¥^\\\g Arche laus, after the Death of her 
‘two first Husbands (being married to a third, 
‘who was Brother to her first Husband, and so 
‘ pa.ssionatelv m love with her that he turned off 
‘ his former Wife to make room for this Marriage) 

‘ had a very odd kind of Dream. She fancied that 
‘ .she saw her first Husband coming towards her, 
'and that she embraced him with great Tender- 
‘ncss; when in the midst of the Pleasure which 
‘she expressed at the Sight of him, he reproached 
‘ her alter the following manner : Glaphyra^ says 
‘ he, thou hast made good the old Saying, That 
‘Women arc not to be trusted. Was not I the 
‘Husband of thy Virginity ? Have I not Chil- 
*dren by thee? IIow could.st thou forget our 
‘ Loves so far as to enter into a second Marriage, 
‘and after that into a third, nay to take for tny 
‘ Ilusb.and a Man who has so shamelessly crept 
‘into the Bed of his Brother? However, for the 
‘sake of our passed Loves, I shall free thee from 
‘ thy present Reproach, and make thee mine for 
‘ ever. Glaphyra told this Dream to several 
‘Women of her Acquaintance, and died soon 
‘after,” I thought lliis Story might not be iin- 
‘ pertinent in this Place, wherein I .speak of those 
‘ Kings : Besides that, the Example deserves to 
‘ l)c taken notice of as it contains a most certain 
‘ Proof of the Immortality of the Soul, and of 
‘Divine Providence. If any Man thinks these 
‘ Facts ineredilile, let him enjoy his own Opinion 
‘ to himself, but let him not endeavour to disturb 
‘ the Belief of others, who by Instances of this 
‘ Nature arc excited to the Study of Virtue.’ I>. 


III.] Saturday, July 'j, ijii, [Addison. 

Liter Silvas Acadciui qucei-cre Vemin. 

Hor. 

T he Course of my last Speculation led me in- 
sensibly into a Subject upon which 1 always 
meditate with great Delight, I mean the Immor- 
tality of the Soul. I was yesterday walking alone 
in one of my Friend’s Woods, and lost my .self in 
it very agreeably, as I was running over in my 
Mind the several Arguments that establish this 
great Point, which is the Basis of Morality, and 
the .Source of all the pleasing Hopes and secret 
Joys that can arise in the Heart of a reasonable 
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Lucret. iv. 34, &c. 

Josephus, Antiq. Jud. lib. xvii. cap. 15, § 415. 
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CreatuiHC. I considered those several Proofs, 
drawn ; 

Firs^t from the Nature of the Soul it self, and 
particularly its Immateriality; which, tho’ not 
absolutely necessary to the hternity of its Dura- 
tion, has, I think, been evinced to almost a De- 
monstration. 

Secondly^ From its Passions and Sentiments, as 
particularly from its Love of Existence, its Hor- 
rour of Annihilation, and its Hopes of Immor- 
tality, with that secret Satisfaction which it finds 
in the Practice of Virtue, and that Uneasiness 
which follows in it upon the Commission of Vice. 

Thirdly t From the Nature of the Supreme Being;, 
whose Justice, Goodne.ss, Wisdom and Veracity 
are all concerned in this great Point. 

But among theseand other excellent Arguments 
for the Immortality of the Soul, there is one drawn 
from the perpetual Progress of the Soul to its Per- 
fection, without a Possibility of ever arriving at 
it ; which Ls a Hint that 1 do not remember to have 
seen opened and improved by others who have 
written on this Subject, tho’ it seems to me to 
carry a great Weight with it. How can it enter 
into the Thoughts of Man, that the Soul, which 
is capable of such imnieuse Perfections, and of 
receiving new Imp - aeneuts to all Kieriuty, shall 
fall awav into iioiiiT. a'a-. .'t as soon as it is cre- 
ated ? Are such Abilities made for no Purpose? 
A Brute arrives at a Point of Perfection that he 
can never pass: In a few Years he has all the 
Endowments he is capable of; and were he to 
live ten thousand more, would he the same thing 
he is at present. Weie a human Soul thus at a 
Stand in her Accornpli.shnients, were her Faculties 
to be full blown, and incapable of further En- 
largements, I could imagine it might fall away in- 
aensibly, and drop at once into a State of Anni- 
hilation. But can we believe a thinking Being 
that is in a perpetual Progress of I-.-r-'v/'m-uts. 
and travelling on from Perfection : - 
after liaving just looked abroad into the Works (»f 
its Creator, and made a few Discoveries of his in- 
finite Goodness, Wisdom and Power, nui.st perish 
at her first setting out, and in the very beginning 
of her Enquiries ? 

A Man, consi<lcred in his present State, seems 
only sent into the World to propagate his Kmdl. 
He provides ‘] himself with a Successor, and im- 
mediately quits his Post to make room for him. 

Ha-rcs 

Hteredcm alicrius, velut utida sup€rve7iU nnda77z. 

He docs not seem bom to enjoy Life, but to de^ 
liver it down to others. This is not surprising to 
consider in Animals, which are formed for our 
Use, and can finish their Busine.ss in a short Life. 
The Silk-worm, after having spun her Task, lays 
her Eggs and die.s. But a Man can never have 
taken m his full measure of Knowledge, has not 
time to subdue hi.s Passions, e.stablish his Soul in 
Virtue, and come up to the Perfection of his Na- 
ture, before he is hurried off the Stage. Would 
an infinitely wise Being make such glorious Ciea- 
tures for so mean a Purpose? Can he delight in 
the Production of such abortive Intelligences, such 

i 


short-lived reasonable Beings? Would he give tm 
Talents that are not to be exerted? Capocitiel 
tliat are never to be Ratified ? How can we find 
that Wisdom which ^lines through all his Wot;lm, 
in the Formation of Man, without looking on this 
World a.s only a N ursery for the next, and believ- 
ing that the several Generations of rational Crea- 
tures, which rise up and disappear in such quick 
Successions, are only to leceive their first Rudi- 
ments of Existence here, and afterward.s to be 
transplanted into a more friendly Climate, where 
they may .spread and flourish to all Eternity. 

I'hcre is not, in my Opinion, a more pleasing 
and H;i*'’phapt Consiili-.- irion in Religion than 
this of iMc piMjn 'u.d I'r tgi-css which the Soul 
make* r< lii" P<-«-i«“f I'on of its Nature, with* 
out ever arriving at a Period in k. To look upon 
the Soul a.s going on from Strength to Strength, 
to consider that .she i.s to shine for ever with neW 
Accession.s of Glory, and brighten to all Eternity ; 
that she will be still adding Virtue to Virtue, and 
Knowledge to Knowledge ; carries in it .something 
wonderfully agreeable to tliat Ambition which is 
natural to the Mind of Man. Nay, it must be a 
Prospect pleasing to God himself, to sec his Crea- 
tion for ever beautifying in his Eyes, and draw- 
ing ncai cr lo him, by greater Degrees of Re.sem- 
blance. 

Melhinks this single Consideration, of the Pro- 
gress of a finite Spun to Perfection, will be suf- 
ficient to cYt'pg'”'b Envy in inferior Natures, 
anil all C pi ci superior. That Cherubim 
which now appears as a God to a human Soul, 
knows vei y well that the Period will come about 
in Eternity, when the human Soul .shall be as per- 
fect as he himself now is : Nay, when she snail 
look down upon that Degree of Perfection, as 
much as she now falls short of it. It is true the 
higher Nature still advances, and by that means 
jircseives his Distance and Superiority in the 
Scale of Being ; Init he knows how high soever 
the Station is of which he .stands possessed at 
present, the inferior Nature will at length mount 
up to it, and shine forth in the same Degree of 
Glory. 

With what Astoni.shment and Veneration may 
we look into our own Souls, where there are such 
hidden Stores of Virtue and Knowledge, such in- 
exhausted Sources of Perfection ? We know not 
yet what wc shall be, nor will it ever enter into 
the Heart of Man to conceive the (Bory that will 
be always in Reserve for him. The Soul con- 
sidered with its Creator, is like one of those Ma- 
thematical Lines that may draw nearer lo another 
for all Eternity without a Possibility of touching 
it : ^ And can there be a Thought ,so transporting, 
a.s to consider ourselves in these perpetual Ap- 

? roaches to him, who is not only the Standard of 
'erfection but of Happiness ! L. 

^ The Asymptote.s of the Hyperbola. 
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^of being thought least detestable, I made new 
new paired my Coach-Horses, sent 
‘them all to Town to be bitted, and taught .to 
‘tht'ow their Legs well,' and move all together, 

‘ before I pretended to cross the Country and wait 
‘upon her. As soon as I thought my Retinue 
‘suitable to the Character of my Fortune and 
‘ Youth, I set out from hence to make my Ad- 
‘ dresses. The particular Skill of this Lady has 
‘ever been to inflame your Wisltes, and y(;t com- 
‘mand Respect. To make her Mistress of this 

* Art, she has a greater Share of Knowledge, Wit, 
‘and jgood Sen^e, than is usual even among Men 
‘ of Mferit. Then she is beautiful beyond the Race 
‘of Women. If you won’t let her go on with a 
‘ certain Artifice with her Eyes, and the Skill of 
‘Beauty, she will arm her self with her real 
‘ Charms, and strike you with Admiration instead 
‘of Desire. It is certain that if you were to bc- 
‘hold the whole Woman, there is that Dignity in 
‘ her Aspect, that Composure in her Motion, tliat 

* Complacency in her Manner, that if her Form 
‘makes you hope, her Merit uiiakcs you fear. 

‘ But then again, she is such a desperate Scholar, 
‘that no Country-Gentleman tan approach her 
‘without being a Jest. As I 'nas going to tell 
‘you, when I came to her House I was admitted 
‘ td her Presence with groat Civility ; at the same 
‘time she placed her self to be first seen by me in 
‘such an Attitude, as I think you call the Posture 
‘of a Picture, that she discovered new Charms, 
‘and I at last came towards her with such an Awe 
‘ as made me Speechless. This she no sotmer ob- 
‘setrved but she made her Advantage of it, and 
‘began a Discourse to me concealing Love and 
‘ Honour, as they botli are followed by Pictenders, 
‘and the retd Votaries to them. When she [had] 
‘discussed these Points m a Discourse, which 1 
‘ lei'ily be”. i . .ai-t .1 . learned as the best Philoso- 

•p!i<‘! VI /,/. » / ■ possibly make, she asked 

‘me whether she was sd happy as to fall in with 
‘ my Sentiments on these important Particulars 

‘ Her Confident sat by her, and upon my being in 
‘the last Confusion and Silence, this malicious 
‘Aid of hers, turning to her, says, I am very glad 
‘to ob.servc Sir KotiEU pauses upon this Subject, 
‘and seems resolved to uehvei all his Sentiments 
‘ upon the Matter when ho pleases to speak. They 
‘both kept their Countenances, and aflm J hod 
‘sat half an Hour meditating howto behave be- 
‘fore such profound Ca.suists, J rose up and took 
‘my Leave. Chance has since that tunc thrown 
‘me very often in her Way, and she as often has 
‘ directed a Discourse to me which 1 do not undcr- 
‘ stand. This Barbarity ha.s l.ept me ever at a 
‘Distance from the mo-^t beautiful Object my 
‘ Eyes ever beheld. It is thus also she deals with 
‘all Mankind, and you nuia ni.uke Love to her, as 
‘ you would conquer the Sphinx, by pusiiig her. 
‘ But were s)ie like other VVonicn, and that there 
‘ were any talking to her, how constant must the 
‘PIea.surc of that Man be, who could converse 
' ‘ with a Creature — But, after all, you may be sure 
‘her Heart is fixed on some one or other; and yet 
‘I have been credibly inform’d; but who can 
‘believe half that is said 1 After she had done 
‘ speaking to me, she put her Hjnd to her Bosom, 
‘and adjusted her Tucker. 'Picn she cast her 


‘ Eyes a little down, upon my beholding her too 
* earnestly. They say she sings excellently : her 
‘Voice in her ordinary Speech has something in it 
‘inexpressibly sweet. You must know I dined 
‘ with her at a publlck Table the Day after I first 
‘saw her, and she helped me to some Tansy in 
‘the Eye of all the Gentlemen in the Country; 
‘ She has certainly the finest Hand of any Woman 
‘in the World. I can a.ssure you, Sir, were you 
‘to behold her, you would be in the same Con- 
‘ dition ; for as her Speech is Musick, her Form is 
‘ Angelick. But 1 find I grow irregular while I 
‘am talking of her: but indeed it would be Stu- 
‘ pklity to be unconcerned at such Perfection. Oh 
‘ the excellent Creature, she is as inimitable to all 
‘ Women, as she is inaccessible to all Men. 

I found my Friend begin to rave, and insensibly 
led him towards the House, that we might be 
joined by some other Company ; and am con- 
vinced that the Widow is the secret Cause of all 
that liirou-istt n.-y whiLh appears in some Parts of 
my Fn;..,! J « ■su'-c, tho’ he has so much 
Command iif himself as not directly to mention her, 
yet accox’ding to that of Ma 7 'tiitl, which one 
knows not how to render in Efiglish^ Dum tacet 
kajtc loquitur. I shall end this Paper with that 
whole Epigram/ which represents with much 
Humour my honest Friend's Condition. 

Quicqulii Rufm, uihil cst uisi No’via Ru/o, 
ii Jici, ii t(uci, hanc loquitur : 
Ccenat, propluat, poscit, ficgat, aimuit, una esi 
Nievia ; Si noti sit Ncevia luutus erit. 
Scriberet hesterna Patri curn Luce Salutcin^ 
NcEvia lux, inquit, Neevia lumen , ave. 

Let Ku/us weepj lejoice, stand, sit, or walk, 
Still he can nothing but of Na via talk ; 

I.el hnu eat, dunk, ask Questions, or dispute, 
Still he must speak of Ncevia, or be mute. 

He writ to his h'ather, ending with this Line, 

I am, my Lovely Ncevia, ever thine. R. 
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O ECC>Nf)MV in our Affairs has the same 
Effect upon our Fortunes which Good 
Breeding has upon our Conversations. There is 
a iiretending Behaviour in both Cases, which, in- 
stead of making Men esteemed, renders tlieni 
both miseiablc and contemptible. Wc had Yes- 
terday at Sir Roger’s a Sot of Country Gcntle- 
incn who dined with him; and after Dinner the 
Glass was talicn, by those who pleased, pretty 
p’-'; Among others I observed a Person 

» . .1 : ..-i.i./l. good Aspect, who .seemed to be 
more greedy of Liquor than any of the Company, 
and yet, methought, he did not taste it with De- 
light. As he grew warm, he was suspicious of 
evei y thing that was said ; and as he advanced 
towards being fudled, his Humour grew worse. 
At the same time his Bitterness seem’d to be 
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rather an Inward Disbatisfaction In his own Mind, 
than any Dislike he had taken at the Company. 
Upon hearing his Name, I knew him to be a 
Gentleman of a considerable Fortune in this 
County, but greatly in Debt. What gives the 
unh^py Man this Pcevi-shness of Spirit is, that 
his Estate is dipped, and is eating out with Usury ; 
and yet he has not the Heart to sell any Part of 
it. His proud Stomach, at the Cost of restless 
Nights, constant Inquietudes, Danger of Affronts, 
and a thousand nameless Inconveniences, pieserves 
this Canker in Ins Fortune, rather than it .shall be 
said he is a Man of fewer Hundreds a Year than 
he has been commonly reputed. Thus he endures 
the Torment of Poverty, to avoid the Name of 
being less rich. If you go to his House you see 
great Plenty ; but served in a Manner that shews 
It is all unnatural, and that the Master’s Mind is 
not at home. There is a certain Waste and Care- 
lessness in the Air of every thing, and the whole 
^pears but a covered Indigence, a magnificent 
Poverty. That Neatness ana Cheai fulness, u Inch 
attends the Table of him who live.s within C(*ni- 
pass, is wanting, and exchanged for a Libertine 
Way of bervire in all about him. 

This Gcntlcnuai’s Conduct, tho’a very common 
way of Management, is as ridiculous as that Olfi- 
cer^s would be, who had but few Men under his 
Command, and sliould take the Cliarge of an K.v- 
tentof Country rather than of a small Pass. To 
pay for, persomuo, and keep in a Man’s Hands, a 
greater Estate than he really hasi is of all others 
the most unpardonable Vanity, and must in the 
End reduce the Man who i.s guilty of it to Dis- 
honour. Yet if we look round us in any County 
of Gf'ent Britai*is we shall see many in this fatal 
Error ; if that may be called by so .soft a Name, 
which proceeds trom a false Shame of appearing 
' what they really arc, when the contrary Heliavioiir 
would in a short Time advance them to the Condi- 
tion which they "reten^l to. 

Laertes has .’'iicci liii"l!..d Pounds a Year; 
which is mortgaged for .six tliousaud Pinimls; but 
it Is impossible to convince Inin that if iie sold ns 
much as would pay off that Debt, he woulil .save 
four .ShilUngs in tlie Pound,' which lie / «i 

the Vanity of bung the Jcpulcd .M.mi. i u 
[Yet"^] if Laertes did ibis, he would, peril. ips, be 
easier 111 his own Fortune ; but then Jrus, a Fellow 
of Yesterday, who ha.s hut twelve hundred :i Year, 
would be his Equal. Rather than this .shall be, 
Laertes goes on to bring well-born Iseggars into 
the World, and evci y Twelvemonth charges his 
Estate with at least one Year’s Rent more by the 
Birth of a Child 

Laertes and Ints arc Neighbours, whose Way 
of living are an Abomination to each othci. Irui, 
is moved by tlie Fern of Poverty, and Laertes Dy 
the Shame of it. 'j hougli the Motive of Action Is 
of so near Affinity in botli, and may be re.solvcd 
into this, ‘Tliat to each of them Poverty is the 
‘greatest of all Evils,’ yet are their Maimers very 
Widely different. Shame of Poverty makes Laertes 
launch into unnecessary Equipage, vain Expen.se, 
and lavish Entertainments ; Fear of Poverty 
makes Jrus allow himself only plain Necessaries, 
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appear without a Servant, sell his own Cpin, at- 
tend his Labourers, and be himself a Labourer. 
Shame of Poverty makes Laertes go every Day 
a step nearer to it ; and Fear of Poverty stirs up 
Irus to make every Day some further Progress 
from it. 

These tliffcrent Motives produce the Excesses 
which Men are guilty of in the Negligence of and 
Provision for themselves. Usury, Stock-jobbing, 
Extol tion and Oppre.ssion, have tlieir Seed in the 
Dre.id of Want ; and Vanity, Riot and Prodigal- 
ity, from the Shame of it : But both these Ex- 
cesses are infinitely below the Pur.suitof a reason- 
able Creature. After we have taken Care to 
command so much as is neces.sary for maintaining 
our selves in the Order of Men suitable to our 
Character, the Care of Superfluities is a Vice no 
less extravagant, than the Neglect of Necessaries 
would have been before. 

Certain it is that they are both out of Nature 
when she is followed with Reason and good Sense. 
It is from this Reflection that I always read Mr. 
Cowley with the greatest Pleasure : His Mag- 
naniimiy is as much above that of other consider- 
able Men as his Understanding ; and it i.s a true 
dislmguislung Sjiirit m the elegant Author who 
published his Works, ^ to dwell so much upon tire 
reinpei of his Muul and the Moderation of his 
Desires : By thus means he has render’d his 
Friend as amiable as famoius. 'J’hat State of Life 
which bears the Face of Poverty with Mr. Ctnvley's 
great Vulgar y is admirably desen bed ; and it is 
no small Satisfaction to those of the same 'I'uin of 
Dc.sirc, that he piovJuces the Authority of the 
wisest Men of the best Age of the World, to 
strengthen his Opinion of the ordinary Pursuits 
of Mankind. 

It would methinks be no ill Maxim of Life, if 
according to that Ancestor of Sir Rogkk, whom I 
lately inoniioned, every Man would point to him- 
sell what Sum he would resolve not to exceed. 
He might by this niean.s cheat himself into a 
T'lauquility on this Side of that Expectation, or 
couvcit wiiai he sluuild gut above it to nobler 
Uses than liis own Pluasuiusot Ncce.silies, 'i’liis 
'I'euipur ol Mind wouUl cscitipL a Man tioin an 
igitoiaiil I'.nvy of restless Men above him, and £i 
nioiu ine.vcu sill lie Conteinpl of happy Men below 
him. This wuultl be .sailing by some Compass, 
living v/iili some Design , but to be eternally be- 
wildered 111 Prospects of Future Gain, and putting 
oil unnecessary A.: • n .1...1 a-.; : .probable Blows 
of Foituiie, is a ^l. .n ( . l‘>'- .ig which has not 
good Sense for it'- I ■ . ■ i. 1. : u: is carried on by 
a sort of acquired Instinct towards things below 
our Consideration and unworthy our Esteem, It 
IS possible that the 'I'l'ampiility I now enjoy at Sir 

‘ Dr. 'J'homas Sprat, Bishop of Rocliq^tcr, in 
his Life of Cowley prefixed to an edition of the 
Poet .s works. 'J'he temper of Cowley here referred 
to is especially shown in his Pkssays, a.s in the 
opening one ‘ Of laberty,’ and 111 that ‘ Of Great- 
ness,’ wliich is followed by the paraphrase from 
Horace’s Odes, Bk. Hl.Od.i., begimung with the 
expression above quoted : 

Hence, vekM^ine ; / hate ye all; 

Both iM gWw/ Vulgar and the SnmU. 
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RoC 74K*S may have created in me this Way of 
Thinking, which is so abstracted from the common 
Relish of the World ; But as I am now in a 
pleasing Arbour surrouiided with a beautiful 
Landslup, I find no Inclination so strong as to 
continue in these Mansions, so remote from the 
ostentatious Scenes of Life ; and am at tins pxe- 
sent Writing Philosopher enough to conclude with 
Mr Cowley ; 

If e'er Ambition did my Fancy cheat, 

IVitk any IV Lh so mean ai to be Great ; 
Continue, Heav'n, still from me to remove 
The humble Blessings ^ that Life I love} 
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B odily Labour is of two Kinds, either that 
which a Man submits to for his Livelihood, 
or tliat which he undergoes for hi'> Pleasure. The 
latter of them generally changes the Name of 
Labour for that of Exercise, but 'UAcrs only fioni 
ordinary Labour as it rises from -inothcr Motive 
A Country Life abounds in both these Icinds of 
Labour, and fur that Reason gives a Man a greater 
Stock of Health, and eonsequentlva more perfect 
Enjoyment of himself, ib.m any other Way of 
Life. 1 consider the Body as a isystem of 'I'libes 
and Glands, or to use a more Kuslick Phrase, a 
Btindle of Pipes and Stiainers, fitted to one another 
after so wonderful a Matuier os to make .1 proper 
Engine for the Soul to work with. I'his Descrip- 
liondocs not only comprehend theTlowcK, Bones, 
Tendons, Veins, Neives and Arteries, but every 
Muscle and c-vci y Ligature, wdiicli is a CumpoM- 
tion of Eilnes, that arc so many imperceptible 
Tubes or Pijies interwoven on .ill sides with in- 
visible Ghind-, 01 Str.uneis 
'I his gener.d Idea of a Human Intdy, wiilioiit 
considering H in us Nie«-tusuf An.Uoniy, K'ts iis 
SCO how absolutely neccssmy Labour is for die 
right Prceservatujii of it. 'There must be- frei|uent 
Motions and Agitations, to mix, digest, and se- 
parate the Juices cont.'uucd m it, as well as to clear 
and cleanse that Infimtude of Pipes and Strainers 
of which it is composed, and to give their solid 
Paits a more firm and lasting Tone. Lalionr 01 
Exercise ferments the lluniouis, casts them into 
their proper Channels, throws off Rediiudaneies, 
and helps Nature in those secret llistnbutions, 
without winch the Body cannot siilisist iu its 
Vigour, nor the Soul act with Cheai fulness. 

I might here mention the Effects which this h;is 
upon all the Faculties of the Mind, by keeping 
the Understanding clear, the Imagination tm- 
, troubled, and refining those Spiiits that arc ne- 
cessary for the proper Exertion of our intellectual 
Faculties, during the present Laws of Union be- 
tween Soul and Body. It i.s to a Neglect in this 
Particular that w’e must ascribe the Spleen, which 
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is so frequent in Men of studious and sedentary 
Tempers, as well as the Vapours to which those of 
the other Sex are so often subject. 

Had not Exercise been absolutely necessary for 
our Well-being, Nature would not have made the 
Body so proper for it, by giving such an Activity 
to the Limbs, and such a Pliancy to every Part as 
neccssanly produce those Compressions, Exteu- 
tions, Contortions, Dilatations, and all other kinds 
of [Motions that are necessary for the Preserva- 
tion of such a System of Tubes and GJand.s as has 
been before mentioned. And that wc might not 
want Inducements to engage us in such an Exer- 
cise of the Body as is proper for its Welfare, it is 
so ordered that nothing valuable can be procured 
without It. Not to mention Riches and Honour, 
even Food and Raiment are not to be come at 
without the Toil of the Hands and Sweat of the 
Brows Providence furnishes Materials, but ex- 
pects that we should work them up our selves. 
The Earth must be laboured before it gives its 
Encreasc, and when it is forced into its several 
Products, how many Hands iniust they pass 
through before theyaie fit for Use? Manufac- 
tures, 'Prado, and Agriculture, naturally employ 
more than nineteen Parts of the SpcCiCS in twenty ; 
and as for those who ai c not obliged to Labour, 
by ilie CondiUoii in which they are born, they are 
more niiseiable than the rest of Mankind, unless 
they indulge themselves in that voluntary Labour 
winch goes by the Name of Exercise. 

My Friend bir Roguk has been an indefatigable 
Man m Business of this kinrl, and has hung se- 
veral Palis of his House with the Traphies of his 
former Eabouis. 'The VV^a^s of his great Hall are 
covered with the Horns of several kinds of Deer 
that he has killed in the Ch.ice, which he thinks 
the most valuable Fiumtuic of his House, as they 
afford lum bequont 'Pupicks of Discourse, and 
shew that hr has nut been Idle. At the lower 
End of tile Hall, is a large Otter’s Skin stuffed 
with IJay, which his Mother ordered to be hung 
u]) ill tliat m.uiuei, and the Knight looks upon 
vviih girit vSali'.r.K'liou, licrause it seems lie was 
ijiii ii'iK' \«,ais old wlicii In-, 1 log killed him. A 
liLllr Isooiii id|ouiUi ; lo llu- Uoll js a kind of 
AiM.nal Idkd with ( juiu. <>( soM*ral hi./:es and In- 
ventions. With whif’h the Isnigbt has made great 
H.ivoek 111 the Woods, and destroyed many thou- 
sands of Pheasants, I’.ntndges and Wood- cocks. 
His Stable Doors are p.ilclied with Noses that be- 
longed to Foxes of the Knight’s own hunting 
down. Sir RoeKu shewed me one of them that 
lor Distinction .sake has a Brass Nail struck 
lluough It, which cost him .about fifteen Hours 
riding, cariied him tluough half a dozen Counties, 
killed huu a Brace of Celduigs, and lost above 
half Ins Dogs. 'J'his the Knight looks upon as one 
of the greatest E.\ploUs of his Life. 'Plie per- 
verse Widow, whom I have given some Account 
of, was the Death of sevcial Foxes; for Sir 
Roger has told me that in the Course of his 
Amours he patched thrWestern Doorof his Stable. 
'Al.riirvci ihe \V,dow vi.,-' cruel, the Foxe.s were 
sure to pay for it. In proportion as his Passion 
for the Widow abaMSd and old Age came on, he j 
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left off Fox-hunting ; but a Hare is not yet safe 
that Sits within ten Miles of his House. 

Tliere is no kind of Exercise which I w ould so 
recommend to my Readers of both Sexes as this 
of Riding, as there is none which so much con- 
duces to Health, and is every way accoiuinodated 
to the Body, according to the Idea which 1 have 
given of it. Doctor Hydenham is very lavish ui 
Its Praises ; and if the English Reader will See 
the Mechanical Effects of it describ'd at length, 
he may lind them in a Book published not many 
Years since, under the I'ltle of Medicina Cyin~ 
nasiica.‘' For my own part, when I am in Town, 
for want of these Opportunities, 1 exercise my- 
self an Hour every Moniing upon a dumb Bell 
that is placed m a Corner of my Room, and 
plea.ses me the more because it does every thing I 
require of it in the most profound Silence. My 
Landlady and her Daughters are so well ac- 
quainted with my Hours of Exercise, that they 
never come into my Room to disturb me whilst I 
am ringing. 

When 1 was some Years younger than I am at 
resent, I used to employ myself in a more la- 
orious Diversion, which I learned from a Latin 
Treatise of Exercise.s that is written with great 
Erudition;^ It is there called the aKiofxa\ia, 
or the fighting with a Man’s own Shadow, and 
consists m the brandishing of two shoit Sticks 
grasped in each Hand, and loaden with I’lugs of 
Lead at either i-nd. This opens the Chest, exer- 
cises the Limbs, and gives a Man all the Pleasure 
of Boxing, without the Blows. I could wish tliat 
.several Learned Men would lay out that Time 
which they employ in Controversies and Disputes 
about notl-.ing. 11 this Method of fighting with 
their.) .1. '"r.i' It might conduce very much 

to evaporate the Spleen, v. 'i-. h , •!- . .. . ... ...y 
to the Publick as well as i ■ il. • o . ' • 

To conclude, .Vs 1 am a Compound of Soul and 
Body, I consicU r myselt as obliged to a double 
Scheme of Duties, and I think I have not ful- 
filled the BubinobS of the D.iy when 1 do not thus 
employ the one m Labour and Exeici.se, as well 
as the other in .Studj- and (kmteinpl.ition. L 
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''I'^HOSE who have searched into human Nature 
X observe that nothing so much shews the 
Nobleness of tlic Soul, as that its Felicity consists 
in Action. Every Man has such an active Prin- 
ciple m him, that he will find out something to 


* Medicina Gymnastica, or, a Treatise concern- 
ing the Power of Exercise. By Francis Fuller, 
M.A. 

“ Artis Gymnaslicie apud Anliquos . . . Libri 
VI. (Venice, 1569). By Hieronymus Mercurialis, 
who died at Forli, in 1606. He speaks of the 
shadow-fighting in Lib. iv. cap. 5, and Lib. v. 
cap. a. 


employ himself upon in whatever Place or State 
of Life he is posted. I liave heard of a Gentle- 
man who was under close Confinement in the 
Bast He seven Years ; during which Time he 
amused himself in scattering a few small Pins 
about his Chamber, gathering them up again, and 
placing them in different Figures on the Arm of a 
great Chair, He often told his Friends after- 
wards, that unless he had found out this Piece of 
Exercise, he venly believed he should have lost 
his Senses. 

After what has been .said, I need not inform my 
Rcadcr.s, that Sir Roger, with whose Character 
I hope they are at present pretty well acquainted, 
has in his Youth gone through the whole Course 
of those rural Diversions which the Country 
abounds m ; and which seem to be extreamly well 
suited to that laborious Industry a Man may ob- 
serve here in a far greater Degree than in 'J'owns 
and Cities. I have before hinted at some of my 
Friend’s Exploits ; He has in his youthful Days 
taken forty Coveys of Partridges in a Season ; 
and tired many a Salmon with a l.ine consisting 
but of a single Hair. The constant TJianks and 
good Wishes of the Neighbourhood always at- 
tended him, on account of his remarkable Enmity 
towards Foxes; having destroyed more of those 
Vermin in one Year, than it was thought the whole 
Country could have produced. Indeed the Knight 
does not .sciuplc to own among his most intimate 
Friends that iti older to establish his Reputation 
tins Way, he has .secretly sent for great Number.s 
of them out of other Counties, w'hich he used to 
turn loose about the Country by Night, that he 
might the better signalize hini.sclf ui their De- 
struction the next Ills liunting-Horfics 

were the finest and iic'.t luaiiaged in all thc.se 
Parts: ILs 'I'cuanis aie -nil lu'l 01 the Praises of 
a grey Sioiie-hoise that unhappily staked himself 
several Years since, and was buried with great 
Solemnity in the Orchaid. 

Sir Ropery being at present too old for Fox- 
hunting, to keep hiiui..elf in Action, has disposed 
of his Beagles and got a P.ick of Siof<-lIouin\s. 
Whjt these want in .Sjieed, he ende.ivours to 
ni.iG .aiiieiids fur b/ the 1 ><, c'jmes.s of their 
Months and tiie V.iiici^ oflln 11 Notes, whicli aie 
suited in sudi m.uaiei to each olhei, that the 
whole Cry makes up a complcat Consort.^ He 


^ As to dogs, the diflerence is gieat between 
a hunt now and a bunt m the Spectator's time. 
Since the early yeais of the last century the 
modem foxhounel has conic into existence, while 
the beagle and the deep-flewed southern hare- 
hound, nearly reseiubliug the bloodhound, with 
its sonorous note, has become almost cxlinct. 
Absolutely extinct also is the old caie to attune 
the voices of a pack. Henry 11 ., in his hf/;cding 
of hounds, is said to have been careful not only 
that they should be fleet, but also ‘ well-Loiigued 
‘and consonous;’ the same caie in Elizabeth’s 
time is, in the passage quoted by the Spectator, 
attributed by Shakespeare to Duke 'J'heseus ; and 
the paper itself shows that care was taken to 
match the voices of a pack in the reign also of 
Queen Anne. This has now been for some time 
absolutely disreghr(|^d. In many important re- 
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is so nice in this Particular that a Gentleman 
havinjj made him a Present of a very fine Hound 
the other Day, the Knigfit returned it by the 
Serviiiit with a great many Expressions of Civility ; 
but desired him to tell his Master, that the Dog 
he had sent was indeed a most excellent Base, 
but that at present he only wanted a Counter- 
Tenor. Could I believe my Friend had ever 
read Skakespear, I should cci tainly conclude he 
had taken the Hint from Thc^ens in the Midsum- 
mer Nighfs Dream} 

My Hounds are bred out of the Spartan Kind, 

So fli}d, so sanded; and their Heads are hu?ig 
IVitA Ears that siveep away the Mor 7 iing Dew. 
Crook-knee'd and dew-lap'd like Thessalian 
Bulls; 

Slow in Pursuit, hilt matched in Mouths like 
Bells, 

Each under each : Cry more tuneable 

Was never hallow' d to, nor chear d with Horn. 

Sir Roger is so keen at this Spi'rt, that he has 
been out almost every Day since I came down ; 
and upon the Chaplain’s offeiing' to lend me his 
easy Pad, I was prevailed on Yesterday Morning 
to make one of the Company. I was extremely 
pleased, as we rid along, to oiiserve the general 
P»enevolence of all the Noi::'’’ '■•-'b 'o ' towards 
my Friend. 'I'he Farme*'. > ■" them- 

selves happy if they could open a Gate for the 
good old Knight ns he pa.ssed by; which he gener- 
ally reipiited \Mih .1 Nod or a StTiilc, and a kind 
Enquiry after their Fathers aiul Uncles. 

After we had nd about a Mile from Home, we 
came upon a large Heath, apd the Sporis-nien 
began to beat. 'Phey had done so for some time, 
when, as I was at a little Distance frotn the rest 
of the Company, I saw a Hare pop out fioma 
.small Furze-br.ike almost under my Horse’s Feet. 

I marked the Way she took, which I endeavoured 
to make the Company sensible of by extending 
my Arm ; but to no purpose, ’tdl Sir Rogfr, who 
knows that none of my extraordinary Motions 
are insignificant, rode up to me, and asked me if 
Puss was gone that Way ? Upon my answering 
Ves, he immediately called in the Dogs, and put 
them upon the Scent. As they were going oft', 1 
heard one of the Country-Fellows muttering to 
his C'ornpanion, That 'twas a Wonder they had 
not last all their Sport, for want of the silent 
Gentleman's crying STOLE A WA V. 

This, with my Aversion to leaping Hedges, 
made me withdraw to a rising Ground, fiorn 
whence I could have the Picture of the whole 
Chace, without the Fatigue of keeping in with 
the Hounds. The Hare immediately threw them 
above a Mile behind her ; but 1 Avas pleased to 
find, that instead of running straight forwards, or 
in Hunter’s Language, P'lying the Country, as I 
was afraid she might have done, she wheel’d 
about, and described a sort of Circle round the 
liill where I had taken my Station, in such man- 
ner as gave me a very distinct View of the Sport. 

I could see her first pass by, and the Dogs some 
time afterwards unravelling the whole Track she 
had made, and following her ihro’ all her Doubles. 

I was at the same time delighted in observing that 
Deference which the rest of the Pack paid to each 
particular Hound, according to the Character he 
had acquired amongst them : If they were at 
Fault, and an old Hound of Reputation opened 
but once, he was immediately followed by the 
whole Cry ; while a raw Dog or one who was a 
noted Liar, might have yelped his Heart out, 
without being taken Notice of. 

I'he Hare now, after having squatted two or 
three Times, and been put up again as often, canie 
still nearer to the Place where she was at first 
started. The Dogs pursued her, and these were 
followed by the jolly Knight, who rode upon a 
white Gelding, encomp.assed by his Tenants and 
Servants, and chcanng his Flotinds with all the 
Gaiety of Five and 'I'wenty. One of the Sports- 
men rode up to me, and told me, that he was sure 
the Cliace was almost at an End, because the 
old Dogs, which had hitherto lain behind, now 
headed the Pack. Tlie F ellow was in the right. 
Our Hare took a large Field just under us, fol- 
lowed by the full Cry in View. I must confess 
the Brightness of the Weather, the Chearfulness 
ol every thing around me, the Chiding of the 
Hounds, which was returned upon us in a double 
Eccho, fioni two neighbouring Hills, with the 
Hallowing of the Sportsmen, and the Sounding 
of the Horn, lifted iny Spirits into a most lively 
Pleasure, which I freely indulged because I was 
sure it was innocent. If I was under any Con- 
cern, it w.as on the Account of the poor Hare, 
that was now quite spent, and almost within tlic 
Reach of her Encnucs ; when the Huntsman 
getting forward llircw down his Pole before the 
Dog.s. They were now within eight Yards of 
that Game which they liad been pursuing for 
almost as many Hours ; yet on the Signal before- 
mentioned they all made a .sudden St.and, and 
tlio’ they continued opening as much as before, 
duist not once attempt to pass beyond the Pole. 
At the same time Sir Roger lode forward, and 
alighting, took up the Hare in his Arms ; which 
he .soon delivered up to one of his Servants with 
an Order, if she could be kept alive, to let her go 
in his great Oi chard ; where it seems he has 
several of these I^nsoners of War, who live to- 
gether in a very conifoi table Captivity. I was 
highly pleased to see the Discii>hnc of the Pack, 
and the Good-iiatvuc of the Knight, who could 
not find in his heart to murilicr a Creature that 
had given him so much Diversion. 

As we were returning home, I remembred that 
Monsieur Pasthal in lies most excellent Di.scourse 
on the Misery of Man, tells us, That all our Kn- 
dravours after Greatness proceed from nothing 
but a Desire of being surrounded by a Multiinde 
of Persons and AJpairs tluit may hinder us from 
looking into our selves, which is a View we can- 
not bear. He afterwards goes on to shew that 
our Love of Sports comes from the same Rca.son, 
and is particularly severe upon HUNTING, 
What, says he, unless it he 10 drown Thought, 
can make Men throw away so much Time and 
Pains upon a silly Animal, which they might 

^cts the pattern harrier of the present day 
difTers even from the harriers used at the begin- 
ning of the present century. 

' Act IV. sc. I. 
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buy ckea^ in the Market f The foregoing Re- 
flection IS certainly just, when a Man suffers his 
whole Mind to be drawn into his Sports, and 
altogether loses himself in the Woods ; but does 
not affect those who propose a far more laudable 
End from this Exercise, I mean, The Preserjia- 
tion of Healthy and keeping all tlte Organs of the 
Soul in a Co 7 uiition to execute her Orders. Had 
that incomparable Person, wliom I last qiioted, 
been a little more indulgent to himself in this 
Point, the World might probably have enjoyed 
him much longer ; whereas thro’ too great an 
Application to his Studies in his Youth, he con- 
tracted that ill Habit of Body, which, after a 
tedious Sickness, carried him off in the fortieth 
Year of his Age ; ^ and the whole History we have 
of his Life till that Time, is but one continued 
Account of the behaviour of a noble Soul strug- 
gling under innumerable Pains and Distempers. 

For my own part I intend to Hunt twice a 
Week during my Stay with Sir Roger ; and 
shall prescribe the moderate use of this Exercise 
to all my Country Friends, as the best kind of 
Physick tor mending a bad Constitution, and pre- 
serving a good one. 

I cannot do this better, than in the following 
Lines out of Mr. Dryden.^ 

The first Physicians by Debauch were vtade ; 
Excess begaft, and Sloth sustaitis the Trade. 

By Chace our long-liv'd Fathers earn'd their 
Food ; 

Toil strung the Nerves, and purify' d the Blood; 
But we their lams, a pamper'd Race of Men, 

A re dwindled down to threescore Years and ten. 
Better to hunt in Fields for Health unbought. 
Than fee the Doctor for a nauseous Draught. 
The JVise for Cure on Exercise depend: 

God never made his Work for Man to mend. 

|X. 


No. 117.] Saturday, July x\, 1711. [Addison, j 

I/si sibi sonmia fugunt. — Virg. 

T here are some Ojiinions 'ii which a Man 
should btaud Nvulc-r, ’.Milunit cng.iging his 
Assent to one side or the other. Sucli a hovering 
Faith as this, wliich refuses to settle upon any 
Deterimn.ation, is ab-.olutely necessary to a Mind 
that is careful to avoid Eirorsaiid Prepossessions. 
When tlie Arguments press equally on both sides 
ill Matters that are indifferent to us, the safest 
Method is to give up our selves to neither. 

' Pascal, who wrote a treatise on Conic sections 
at the age of iCi, and had composed must of his 
mathematical works and made his chief experi- 
ments in science by the age of a6, was in constant 
suffering, by disease, from his iSth year until his 
death, in 1662, at the age stated in the text. Ex- 
pectation of an early death caused him to pass 
from his scientific studies into the direct service of 
relijrion, and gave, as the fruit of his later years, 
the Provincial Letters and the PensHs. 

“ Epi.stle to his kinsman, J. Drideu, Esq., of 
Chesterton. 


It is with this Temper of Mind tihat I consider 
the Subject of Witchcraft. When I hear the Re- 
lations that are made from all Parts of the World* 
not only from Norway and Lapland, frOm the 
East and W est indies, but from every particular 
Nation in Europe, I cannot forbear thinking that 
there is such an Intercourse and Commerce with 
Evil Spirits, as that which we expres.s by the 
Name of Wiich-craft. But when I consider that 
the Ignorant ana credulous Parts of the World 
abound most in these Relations, and that the 
Persons among us, who are supposed to engaM 
m such an Infernal Commerce, are People of a 
weak Understaiuling and a crazed Imagination, 
and at the same time reflect upon the many Im- 
ostuiesand Delusions of this Nature that have 
een detected in all Ages, I endeavour to suspend 
my Belief till I hear more certain Accounts than 
any which have yet come to my Knowledge. In 
short, when I consider the Que.stion, whether 
there are such Persons in the World as those we 
call Witches I* my Mind is divided between the 
^wo onjv'site Ouininns ; or rather (to .speak my 
'I . J Vi fn-i-!-. I believe in general that there 
■ ii.is I, such a thing as Witch-craft : but 
at the same time can give no Credit to any par- 
ticular Instance of it. 

1 am engaged m this Speculation, by some Oc- 
currences that I met with Yesterday, which 1 shall 
give my Reader an Account of at large. As I was 
walking with my Friend Sir Roger by the side of 
one of ins Woods, an okl Woman applied hersself 
to me f&r my Charity. Her Dre.ss and Figure put 
me in mind of the followmg Description in 

7fay.^] 

In a close Lane as I pursu'd my Journey, 

I spy d a wrinJded Hag, with Age grown double. 
Picking dry Sticks, and mumbling to her se(f. 
Her Eyes with scalding Rheum were gall'd and 
red. 

Cold Palsy shook her Head ; her Hands seem'd 
wither'd ; 

A nd an her crooked Shoulders had she wrafd 
The tatter'd Remnants of an old striped Hang- 

Which served to keep her Carcase from the Coldi 
So there was nothing of a Piece about her. 

Her lower Weeds were all o'er coarsly patch'd 
With diff'rent-colouY d Rags, black, red, white, 
yellow. 

And seem'd to speak Variety of Wretchedness.* 

[As I was musing on this Description, and com- 
paring it with the Object before me, the Knmht 
told me,3j that this very old Woman had the Re- 
putation of a Witch all over the Country, that her 
Lips were observed to be always in Miotion, and 
that there was not a Switch about her House 
which her Neighbours did not believe had carried 
her several hundreds of Miles. If she chanced to 
stumble, they always found Sticks or Straws that 
lay in the Figure of a Cross before her. If she 

* [Ottway, which I could not forbear repeating on 
this occasion. ] 

® Orphan, Act II. Ci^hamont to Monimia. 

3 [The knight told me, upon hearing the De- 
scription,] I 
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made aiiy Mistake at Churchy andcryed Amen in 
a wrong Place, they never failed to conclude that 
bhe was saying her Prayers backwards. There 
was not a Alaid in the Parish that would take a 
Pm of Iter, though she would offer a Bag of Mony 
with it. She goes by the Name of Moll White, 
and has made the Country ring with several 
imaginary Exploits v/hich a *c r up 'n her. 

If the Dairy Maid not m.-lv* . B.ifo: k ..me 
jso soon as she .sho .!.! ha\o •' '‘..ai 

the Bottoin of the Churn. If a ilorse sweats in 
the S*^'ihle, ^'/oll White hns "pon his Back. 
If a 11. ir; :r...k..s ...1 . .. .cape from the 

Hou.id', rhe II. i ■ .t;n...r'. - I White. Nay, 
(says Sir Roger) 1 have known the Ma.ster of the 
Pack, Upori such an Occasion, send one of his 
Servants to see if Moll White had been out that 
Morning. 

This Account raised my Curiosity so far, that I' 
begged my Friend Sir Rogick to go with me into 
her 'Hovel, which stood in a .solitai y Corner under 
the side of the Wood. Upon onr first entering 
Sir Roger winked to me, and pointed at some- 
thing that stood belimd the Door, which, upon 
looking that Way, I found to be an old Bioom- 
staft' At the same tune he whispered me in the 
Ear to take notice of a Tabby Cat that sat in the 
Chiiuney-Corner, winch, as the t.ld Knight told 
me, lay under as bad a Report as Moll White 
her seif; lor l>eside.s that Moll is said often to ac- 
company her in the same Shape, the Cat is re- 
ported to liavf spoken twice or thnee in her Life, 
and to have played several Pranks above the Ca- 
pacity of an ordinary Cat. 

I was secretly concerned to .see Human Nature 
in so much Wretchedne.ss and Disgrace, but at the 
same time could not forbear smiling to hear Sir 
Roger, who is a little pu/zled about the old 
Woman, adviiing her as a. Justice of Peace to 
avoid all Communication with the Devil, and 
never to hurt any of her Neighbours’ Cattle We 
concluded our Visit with a Bounty, which was 
very acceptable. 

In our Return home, Sir RotrKK told me, that 
old Moll had been often brought before him for 
making Children .spit Pins, .■ u 1 z Plaids the 
Night-Mare , and that the C -t j !’■ p .. would 
he tossing hci 'iilo a Poiul and trying Expcninenls 
with her every Day, if it was not fur him and Ins 
Chaplain. 

1 have since found upon Eiujuiry, that Sir 
Roger was -.everal times staggeicd with the Re- 
ports that had been brought him concerning this 
old Woman, and would frequently have bound her 
over to the County Sessions, had n-ot Ins Chaplain 
with much ado perswaded him to the contrary.^ 


* When this essay was written, charges weie 
being laid against one old woman, Jane Wenham, 
of Walkcrne, a little village north of Hertford, 
which led to her trial for witchrnft at held 

itf the following year, 171.’, v. .’.“a , f 
guilty ; and became memorable as the last person 
who, in this country, was comleinned to capital 
punishment for that iuipossilile offence. The 
judge got first a reprieve and then a pardon. 'J'he 
lawyers had refused to draw up any indictment 
against the pour old creature, except, in mockery. 


I have been the more particular in this Accountf 
because I hear there is scarce a Village in £ng^ 
land that has not a Moll White in it. V^en an 
old Woman begins to doat, and grow chargeable 
to a Parish, she is generally turned into a Witch, 
and fills the whole Country with extrav^ant 
Fancies, imagmaiy Distempers and terrifying 
Dreams. In the mean time, the poor Wretch 
that is the innocent Occasion of so many Evils 
begins to be frighted at her self, and sometimes 
confes.ses secret ('t- r.-^u -rc and Familiarities that 
her lin'igiiu»tien ,:i .i delirious old Age. 

'I ii:-. 'I ■‘G!-;:. cii; off Charity from the greatest 
O'.'-i '.111 t.iUi.p.i.idon, and inspires People with 
a Malevolence towards those poor decrepid Parts 
of our Species, in whom Human Nature is defaced 
by Infirmity and Dotage. L. 


No. 118.] Monday, July 16, 1711. {Steele. 


-II cere t later i let halts arundo. — Virg. 


T his agreeable Seat is surrounded with so 
many pleasing Walks, which are struck out 
of a Wood, in the midst of which the House 
stands, that one can hardly ever be weary of ram- 
bling from one Labyrinth of Delight to another. 
To one u.sed to live in a City the Charms of the 
Country are so exquisite, that the Mind is lost in 
a certain Transport which raises us above ordinary 
Life, and is ye* nor >.tror.:: i-no.i^h to be inconsist- 
ent with *] r.u (| i.'.uv i '1. . .'••i iie of Mind was I 
in, ravished wiili I'.e .M.-;i"ir of Waters, the 
Whisper of Breezes, the Singing of Birds ; and 
whether I looked up to the Heavens, down on the 
Earth, or turned to the Prospects around me, still 
struck with new Sense of Pleasure ; when I found 
by the Voice of my Friend, who walked by me, 
that we had iii-sensibly stroled into the Grove 


for ‘ conversing familiarly with the devil in form 
‘ of a cat.’ But of that uflence she was found guilty 
upon the testimony of sixteen witnesses, three of 
whom were clergymen One witness, Anne 
Thorne, testified that every night the pins w'eut 
from her pincushion into lier mouth. Others gave 
evidence that they had seen jiins come jumping 
through the air into Anne 'J'hurnc’s mouth. Two 
swore that they had heard the piisoncr, in the 
shape of a cat, converse with the devil, he being 
also in form of a cat. Anne Thorne swore that 
she was tormented exceedingly with cats, and that 
all the cats had the face and voice of the witch. 
The vicar of Ardeley had tested the poor ignorant 
creature with the Lord’s i'rayer, and finding that 
she could not repeat it, had terrified her with his 
moral tortures into some soit of confes.sion. Such 
things, then, were said and dune, and such cre- 
dulity was abetted even by educated men at the 
time when this essay was written. Upon charges 
like those ridiculed in the text, a woman actually 
was, a few months later, not only committed by 
justices with a less judicious .spiritual counsellor 
tluin Sir Roger’s chaplain, but acioally found 
guilty at the assizes, and condemned to death. 
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sacred to the Widow. This Woman, SAys he, is 
of all others the most unintelligible : she either 
designs to marry, or she does not. What is the 
most perplexing of all, is, that she doth not either 
say to her Lovers she has any Resolution against 
that Condition of Life in general, or that she 
banishes them; but conscious of her own Merit, 
she permits their Addresses, without Fear of any 
ill Consecmence, or want of Respect, from their 
or Despair. She has that in her Asj^ct, 
against which it is impossible to offend. A Man 
whose Thoughts are constantly beni uponsoagiee- 
able an Object, must be excused if the ordinary 
Occurrences in Conversation are below his Atten- 
tion. I call her indeed perverse, but, alas ! why 
do I call her so V Because her superior Merit is 
such, that I cannot approach her without Awe, 
that my Heart is checked by too much Esteem : 

I am angry that her Cliarms are not more accessi- 
ble, that I am more inclined to worship than salute 
her : How often have I wished her unhappy that 
I might have an Opportunity of serving her? and 
how often troubled in that very Imagination, at 
giving her the Pain of being obliged? Well, I 
nave led a miserable Life in .secret upon her Ac- 
count ; but fancy she would have condescended to 
have some regard for me, if it had not been for 
that watchful Animal her Confident. 

Of all Persons under the Sun (continued he, 
calling me by my Name) be sure to set a Mark 
upon Confidents : they are of all People the most 
impertinent. What is most pleasant to observe 
in them, is. that they assume to themselves the 
Merit of the Persons whom th^ have in their 
Custody. Ore&iilla is a great Fortune, and in 
wonderful Danger of Surprizes, therefore full of 
Suspicions of the least indifferent thing, particu- 
larly careful of new Acquaintance, and of growing 
too familiar with the old. ^ Tkemista, her Fa- 
vourite-Woman, is every whit as careful of whom 
she speaks to, and what she says. Let the Ward 
be a Beauty, her Confident shall treat you with 
an Air of Distance ; let her be a Fortune, and she 
assumes the suspicious Behaviour of her Friend 
and Patroness. 'J'hus it i.s that very many of our 
unmarried Women of Distinction, are to all In- 
tents and Purposes married, except the Consider- 
ation of different Sexes. They arc directly under 
the Conduct of their Whisjicrer ; and think they 
are in a State of Freedom, while they can prate 
with one of these Attendants of all Men in gen- 
eral, and still avoid the Man they most like. You 
do not see one Heiress in a hundred whose F.ate 
does not turn upon thi.s Circumstance of choosing 
a Confident. Thus it is that the I.ady is addressed 
to, presented and flattered, only by Proxy, in her 
Woman. In my Case, how is it po.ssible that — 
Sir Roger was proceeding in his Harangue, when 
we heard the Voice of one speaking very impor- 
tunately^ and repeating these Words, ‘What, not 
‘ one Smile ?’ We followed the Sound till we came 
ta a clo.se Thicket, on the other side of which we 
saw a young Woman sitting as it were in a per- 
sonated Sullenness just over a transparent Foun- 
tain. Opposite to her stood Mr. William, Sir 
Roger’s Master of the Game. The Knkht 
whispered me, ‘ Hist, these are Lovers.’ The 
Huntsman looking earnestly at the Shadow of the 


young Maiden in the Strcani, ‘ Oh thou dear 
‘Picture, if thou coiildst remain there in the Ab- 
‘ sence of that fair Creature whom you represent 
‘ in the Water, how willingly could I stand here 
‘satisfied for ever, without troubling my dear 

* Betty herself with any Mention of her unfortun- 
‘ate Willlaui, whom she is angry with ; But 

* ala.s ! when she pleases to be gone, thou wilt also 

‘vanish Yet let me talk to thee while thou dost 

‘stay. Tell my dearest Betty thou dtist not more 
‘depend upon her, than does her William f Her 
‘Ab-sence will make away with me as well as thee. 

* If she offers to remove thee, I’ll jump into these 
‘Wave.s to lay hold on thee; her self, her own 

‘dear Person, I must never embrace again 

‘Still do you hear me without one Smile It is 

‘too much to bear ’ He had no sooner spoke 

these Words, but he made an Offer of throwing 
himself into the Water: At which his Mistress 
started up, and at the next Instant he jumped 
across the Fountain and met her in an Embrace, 
She half recovering from her Fright, said in the 
most charnung Voice imaginable, and with a Tone 
of Complaint, ‘I thought how well you would 
‘drown yourself. No, no, you won’t drown 
‘ yourself till you have taken your leave of Susan 
'Holliday' The Huntsman, with a Tenderness 
that spoke the most passionate Love, and with 
his Cheek close to hers, whispered the softest 
Vows of' Fidelity in her Ear, and cried, ‘Don’t, 
‘my Dear, believe a Word Kate Willinv says ; 
‘she is spiteful and makes Stories, because she 
‘loves to hear me talk to her self for your sake.* 
Look you there, quoth Sir Roger, do you see 
there, all Mischief comes from Confident.s ! But 
let us not interrupt them ; the Maid is honest, and 
the Man dares not be otherwise, for he knows 1 
loved her Father : I will interpose in this matter, 
and hasten the Wedding. Kate Willoio is a 
witty mischievous Wench in the Neighbourhood, 
who was a Beauty ; and makes me hope 1 shall 
see the perverse Widow m her Condition. She 
was so flippant with her Answcr.s to all the honest 
Fellows that came near her, and so very vain of 
her Beauty, that she has valued herself upon her 
Charms till they arc ceased. She therefore now 
makes it her Business to prevent other young 
Women from being more Discreet than she was 
herself ; However, the .saucy Thing said the other 
Day well enough, ‘ Sir Roger and I must make 
‘a Match, for we are both despised by those we 
‘ loved : ’ The Hussy has a great deal of Power 
wherever she comes, and has her Share of Cun- 
ning. 

However, when I reflect upon this Woman, I 
do not know vdicther in the main I am the worse 
for liaving loved her : Whenever she is recalled 
to my Imagination my Youth returns, and 1 feel 
a forgotten Warmth in my Vcin.s. This Affliction 
in my Life has streaked all my Conduct v/ith a 
Softness, of which I should otlierwise have been 
incapable. It is, perhap.s, to this dear Image in 
my ileart owing, that I am apt to relent, that I 
easily forgive, and that many desirable things 
are grown into my Temper, which I should not 
have arrived at by Ijetter Motives than the 
I Thought of being one Day hers. I am pretty 
well satisfied such a Passion as 1 have had is 
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never well cured ; and between you and me, I am 
often apt to ima^ne it has had some whimsical 
Effect upon my Brain: For I frequently find, 
that in most serious Discourse I let fall some 
comical Familiarity of Speech or odd Phrase that 
makes the Company laugh ; However, I ' cannot 
but allow she is a most excellent Woman. When 
she i.s ill the Country I warrant she docs not run 
into Dairies, but reads upon the Nature of Plants ; 
but has a Glnss Hive, and come.s into the G:wden 
out of Books to see them work, and observe the 
Policies of their Commonwealth. She understands 
every thing. I’d give ten Pounds to hear lier 
argue with my Friend Sir Andrhw Friiehort 
about Trade. No, no, for all .she looks so inno- 
cent as it were, take my Word for it she is no 
Fool. T. 


N'o, 119.] Tuesday^ July 17, 1711. [Add/son. 


Urhetn qttnin dicunt Rornmn, 

Stulius ego huic nosirte xintiieni- . Virg. 


T he first and most obvious Rtilections which 
arise in a Man who changes the City for the 
Country, are upon the different Manners of the 
People whom he meets with in tho.se two differ- 
ent Scenes of Life. By Manners I do not mean 
Morals, but Behaviour and Good Breeding, as they 
shew themselves in the Town and in the Country. 

And here, in the first place, 1 must observe a 
very great Revolution that has happen’d in this 
Article of Good Breeding. Several obliging De- 
ference.s, Comiescensions and Submissions, with 
many outward Forms and Ceremonies that ac- 
company them, were first of all brought upamong 
the politer Part of Mankind, who lived in Courts 
and Cities, and distinguished themselves from the 
Rustick part of the Species (who on all Occasions 
acted bluntly and naturally) by such a mutual 
Complaisance and Intercourse of Civilities. These 
Forms of Conversation by degree:) multiplied and 
grew troublesome; the Modish World found too 
great a Constraint in them, and have tlierefore 
thrown most of them aside. Corfversation, like 
the Romish Religion, was so encumbered with 
Show and Ceremony, that it .stood in need of a 
Reformation to retrench its Superfluities, and re- 
store it to its natural good Sense and Beauty. At 
present therefore an unconstrained Carriage, and 
a certain Openness of Behaviour, are the Height 
of Good Breeding. The Fashionable World is 
grown free and easie ; our Manners sit more loose 
upon us ; Nothing is so modish as an agreeable 
Negligence. In a word, Good Breeding shews it 
self most, where to an ordinary Eye it appears 
the least. 

If after tliis we look on the People of Mode in 
the Country, we find in them the Manners of the 
l^st Age. They have no sooner fetched them- 
selves up to the Fashion of the polite World, but 
the Town has dropped them, and are nearer to 
the first State of Nature than to those Refine- 
ments which formerly reign’d in the Court, and 
still prevail in the Country. One may now know 
a Man that never conversed in the World, by his 
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Excess of Good Breeding, A polite Country 
’Squire shall make you as many Bows in half an 
Hour, as would serve a Courtier for a Week. 
There is infinitely more to do about Place and 
IVecedency in a Meeting of Ju.stices Wives, than 
in an Assembly of Uutchesses. 

This Rural Politeness is very troublesome to a 
Man of my 'rernper, who generally take the Chair 
that IS next me, and walk fust or last, in the Front 
or in the Rear, as Chance directs. 1 have known 
my Friend Sir Roger’s Dinner almost cold before 
the Company could adjust the Ceremonial, and be 
prevailed upon to sit down ; and have heartily 
pitied my old Friend, when 1 have seen him 
forced to pick and cull his Guests, as they .s.at at 
the .several Parts of his Table, that he might 
drink their Healths according to their respective 
Ranks and Qualities. Honest Will, IVhnbh, who 
I should have thought had been altogether unin- 
fected with Ceremony, gives me abundance of 
Trouble in this Paiticular. Though lie has been 
fishing all the Morning, he will not help himself 
at Dinner ’till I am served. When we are going 
out of the Hall, he runs behind me , and last N ight, 
as we were walking in the Fields, stopped short at 
a .Stile till I came up to it, and upon my making 
Signs to him to get over, told me, with a serious 
Smile, that sure I believed they had no Manneis 
in the Country. 

'There has happened another Revolution in the 
Point of Good Breeding, which relates to the Con- 
versation among Men of Mode, .and which I can- 
not but look upon as very extraordinary. It was 
certainly one of the first Distinctions of a well- 
bred Man, to express every thing that had the 
most remote Appe.arance of being obscene, in 
modest Terms and distant Phrases : whilst the 
Clown, who had no such Delicacy of Conception 
and Expression, clothed his Ideas in those plain 
homely Terms that are the most obvious and 
natural. 'This kind of Good Manners was per- 
haps carried to an Excess, so as to make Conversa- 
tion too .stiff, formal and precise : for which Rea- 
son (as Hypocrisy in one Age is generally 
succeeded by Atheism iii another) Conversation is 
in a great measure relapsed into the first Extrearn ; 
so that at present .several of our Men of the'J'own, 
and particularly those who have been polished in 
Frafice, make use of the most cu.irse uncivilized 
Words in our Language, and utter themselves 
often in such a manner as a Clown would blush to 
hear. 

This infamous Piece of Good Breeding, which 
reigns among the Coxcombs of the 'I'own, has not 
yet iruade its way into the Country ; and as it is 
impossible for such an irratioii.al way of Conversa- 
tion to last long among a Peojile that make any 
Profession of Religion, or Show of Modesty, if 
the Country Gentlemen get into it they will cer- 
tainly be left in the Lurch. Their Good-breeding 
will come too late to them, and they will be 
thought a Parcel of lewd Clowns, while they 
fancy themselves talking together like Men of 
Wit and Pleasure. 

As the two Points of Good Breeding, which I 
have hitherto insisted upon, regard Beluaviour and 
Conversation, there is a third winch turns upon 
Dress. In this too the Country are very much 
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bohind-hand. The Rural Beaus are not yet got 
out of the Fashion that took place at the time of 
the Revolution, hut ride about the Country in red 
Coats and laced Hats, while the Women in many 
Parts are still trying to outvie one another in the 
Height of their Head-dresses. 

But a Friend of mine, who is now upon the 
Western Circuit, having promised to give me an 
Account of the several Modes and Fashions that 
prevail in the different Parts of the Nation through 
which he passes, 1 shall defer the enlarging upon 
this last Topick till 1 have received a Letter from 
him, which I expect every Post. L. 
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M y Friend Sir Roger is veiy often merry 
with me upon my passing so much of my 
Time among his Poultry : He has cauglit me 
twice or thrice looking after a Bird’s Nest, and 
several times sitting an Hour or two together 
near an Hen and Chickens. He tells me he believes 
I am personally acquainted with every Fowl about 
his !^use ; calls such a particular Cock my Fa- 
vourite, and frequently complains that his Ducks 
and Geese have more of my Company than hnn- 

I must confess I am infinitely delighted with 
those Speculations of Nature which are to be made 
in a Country- ijife ; and as my Reading has very 
much lain among Books of natural History, I can- 
not forbear recollecting upon this Occasion the 
several Remarks which 1 have met with in Authors, 
and comparing them with what falls under my own 
Ob.serv'ation : The Arguments for Providence 
drawn from the natural History of Animals being 
in my Opinion demonstrative. 

The Make of every Kind of Animal is differerit 
from that of every other Kind : and yet there is 
not the least Turn in the Muscles or Twist in the 
Fibres of any one, which does not render them 
more proper for that particular Animal’s Way of 
Life than any other Cast or Texture of them 
would have been. 

The most violent Appetites in all Creatures are 
Lust and Hunger: The first is a perpetual Call 
upon them to propagate their Kind ; the latter to 
preserve themselves. 

It is astonishing to consider the different De- 
grees of Care that descend from the Parent to the 
Young, so far as is absolutely necessary for the 
leaving a Posterity. Some Creatures cast their 
Rggs as Chance directs them, and think of them 
no farther, as Insects and .several Kinds of Fish ; 
Others, of a nicer Frame, find out proper Beds to 
[deposits^] them in, and there leave them; as 
the Serpent, the Crocodile, and Ostrich : Others 
hatch their Eggs and tend the Birth, ’till it is able 
to shift for it self. 

I What can we call the Principle which directs 
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cvew different Kind of Bird to observe a partioti- 
iar Plan in the Structure of its Nest, and directs 
all of the same Species to work after the same 
Model ? It cannot be Imitation ; for though you 
hatch a Crow under a Hen, and never let it see any 
of the Works of its own Kind, the Nest it makes 
shall be the same, to the laying of a Stick, wdth 
all the other N ests of the same Species. It can- 
not be Reason ; for were Animals indued with it 
to as great a Degree as Man, their Bi|i^dings would 
be as dilferent as ours, according to the different 
Conveniences that they would propose to them- 
selves. 

Is it not remarkable, that the same Temper of 
Weather, which raises this genial Warmth in 
Animals, .should cover the Tree.s with Leaves 
and the Fields with Grass for their Security and 
Concealment, and produce such infinite Swarm.s 
of Insects for the Support and Sustenance of their 
respective Broods? 

Is It not wonderful, that the Love of the Parent 
should be so violent while it lasts ; and that it 
should last no longer than is nece.ssary for the Pre- 
servation of the Young? 

'J'he Violence of this natural Love is exempUfy’d 
by a very barbarous Experiment ; which 1 shall 
quote at Length, as I find it in an excellent 
Author, and hope my Re.'ulcr.s will pardon the 
mentioning such an Instance of Cruelty, because 
there IS nothing can ^ so effectually shew the 
Strength of that Principle in Animals of which I 
am here speaking. ‘A Person who was well 
‘ skilled in Dissection opened a Bitch, and as she 
‘ lay in the most exquisiie Tortures, offered her one 
‘ of her young Puppies, which she immediately 
‘ fell a licking ; and for the 'I'iinc seemed insens- 
‘ ible ol her own Pain : On the Removal, .she kept 
* her Eye fixt on it, and began a wailing sort of 
‘ Cry, winch seemed rather to proceed from the 
‘ Loss of her young one, than the Sense of her own 
‘ Torments. 

But notwithstanding this natural Love in Brutes 
is much more violent and intense than in rational 
Creatures, Providence has taken care that it 
should be no longer troublesome to the Parent than 
it is useful to the Young ; foi .so soon as the Wants 
of the latter cease, the Mother withdraws, her 
Fondness, and leaves them to provide for them- 
selves : and what is a very remarkable Ciicum- 
stance in this part of Instinct, we find that the 
Love of the Parent may be iengtliencd out beyond 
Its usual time, if the Preservation of the Species 
requires it ; as we may see in Birds that drive 
away their Young as soon as they are able to get 
their Livelihood, but continue to feed them if they 
are tied to the N est, or confined within a Cage, or 
by any other Means appear to be out of a Con- 
dition of .supplying their own Neces.sitlcs. 

This n.atural Love is not observed in mimals to 
ascend from the Young to the Parent, which is 
not at all necessary for the Continuance of the 
Species: Nor indeed in reasonable Creatures 
does It rise in any Proportion, as it sprcadls it self 
downwards ; for in all Family Affection, we find 
Protection granted and Favours bestowed, arc 
neater Motives to Love and Tenderness, than 
Safety, Benefits, or Life received. 

One would wonder to hear Sceptical Men dif* 
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pitting for ihe Reason of Animals, and telling us 
It is only o\*l* Pride and Prejudices that will not 
allow them the Use of that B acuity. 

Reason shews it self in hll Occurrences of Life ; 
whereas the Brute makes no Discovery of such a 
Talent, but in what immediately regards his own 
Preservation, or the Continuance of his Species. 
Animals in their Generation are wiser than the 
Sons of Men ; but th^ir Wisdom is confined to a 
few Particij^rs, and liefe in a very narroiv. Com- 
pass. Taken Brute out of his Instinct, and you 
find him wholly deprived of Understanding. To 
use an Instance that comes often under Observa- 
tion. 

With what Caution does the Hen provide her- 
self a Nest in Places unfrequented, and free from 
Noi.se and Disturbance ! When she has laid her 
Eggs in such a Manner that slie < m cover them, 
what Care does she take in turning them frequent- 
ly, that all Parts may pai take of the vital Wai inth ? 
When she leaves them, to provide for her neces- 
.sary Sustenance, how punctually does she return 
before they have time to cool, and become inca- 
pable of producinganAmm.il? In the Summer 
you .see her giving her self greatci Freedoms, and 
quitting her Care for above two Hours together; 
but in Winter, when the Rigour of the Sc.ison 
would chill the Principles of Life, and destroy the 
young one, she grows more assiduous in her At- 
tendance, and stays .away but half the Time, 
When the Birth approaches, wnh how much 
Nicety and Attention does she help the Chick to 
break its Prison? Not to take notice of her cov- 
ering it.from the Injuries of the Wcvatlier, provid- 
ing It proper Nourishment, and teaching it to 
help it self; nor to mention her forsaking the 
Nest, if after the usual Time of reckoning tlie 
young one does not make its Appearance. A 
Chymical Opeiation could not be followed with 
greater Art or Diligence, than is seen in the 
hatching of a Chick ; tho’ there are many other 
Birds that shew an infinitelv gi cater Sagacity in 
all the forenicntioncd I’.niuul.irs. 

But at the same time the H en, that has all this 
seeming Ingenuity, (which is indeed absolutely 
necessary for the Propagation of the Species) 
considered in other respects, is without the least 
Glimmerings of Thought or common Sense. .She 
mistakes a Piece of Chalk for an Egg, and sits 
upon it in the .same manner : She is insensible of ^ 
any Increase or Diminution m the Number of 
those she lays : She does not distinguish between 
her own and those of another Species ; and when 
the Birth appears of never so different a Bird, will 
cherish it for her own. In all these Circumstances 
which do not carry an immediate Regard to the 
Subsistence of her self or her .Species, .she is .a very 
Ideot, 

There is not, in my Opinion, any thing more 
mysterious in Natiue tlian this Instinct in Ani- 
mals^ which thus rises above Reason, and falls 
mfinitely short of it. It cannot be accounted for 
by any Properties in Matter, and at the same time 
works after so odd a manner, that one cannot 
think it the Faculty of an intellectual Being. For 
my own part, I look upon it as upon the Principle 
of Gravitation in Bodies, which is not to be ex- 
plained by any known Qualities inherent in the 
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Bodies themselves, nor from any Laws of Mechan- 
ism, but, according to the best Notions of the 
greatest Philosophers, is an immediate Impression 
from the first Mover, and the Divine B3nergy act- 
ing in the Creatures. L. 
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A S I was walking this Morning in the great 
Yard th.nt Uj.v.p7«: tn mv Friend’s Country 
House, 1 was n. dij pic,i-<‘il to see the dif- 
ferent Workings cf Instinct in a Hen followed by 
a Brood of Ducks. The Young, upon the .sight 
of .1 Pond, immediately r.in into it ; while The 
Stepmother, with all imaginable Anxiety, hovered 
about the Borders of it, to call them out of an 
Element that aj-'peared to her so dangerous and 
destructive. As the different Principle which 
acted in these difrercnt Animals cannot be termed 
Reason, so when we call it Ttatinct^ we mean 
something wc have no Knowledge of. To me, as 
I hinted in my last Paper, it seems the immediate 
Direction of Providence, and .such an Operation 
of the Supreme Being, as that which determines 
all the Portions of Matter to their proper Centres, 
A modern IMiilosophcr, quoted by Monsieur 
in his learned Dissertation on the Souls of Brutes, 
delivers the same Opinion, tho’ in a bolder Form 
of Words, where he says, Densest Anvna Bruto- 
rum, God himself is the Soul of Brutes. Who 
can tell what to call that seeming Sagacity in 
Animals, which directs them to such f'ood as ts 
proper for them, and makes them naturally avoid 
whatever is noxious or unwholsome ? TuUy has 
observed that a Lamb no sooner falls from its 
Mother, but immediately and of his own accord 
applies itself to the 'I'eat. Dampier, in his 
Tl'ravels,® tells us, that when Seamen are thrown 
upon any of the unknown Coasts of .ri we? fca, they 
never venture upon the Fruit of any Tree, how 
templing soever it may appear, unless they observe 
that it IS marked with the Pecking of Birds ; but 
fall on without any Fear or Apprehension where 
the Birds have been before ihem. 

But notwithstanding Animals have nothing like 
the use of Re<isoi), we find m them all the Tower 


' Bayle’s Dictionary, here quoted, first appear- 
ed in English in 1710. Pierre Bayle himself had 
first produced it in two folio vols, in 1695-6, and 
was engaged in controversies caused by it until 
his death in 1706, at the age of 59. He was bom 
at Carlat, educated at the universities of Puylaur- 
ens and Toulouse, was professor of Philosophy 
succes.sively at Sedan and Rotterdam till 1695, 
when he -was deprived for scepticism. He is .said 
to have worked fourteen hours a day for 40 years, 
and has been called ‘ the Shakespeare of Diction- 
ary Makers.' 

* Captain William Dampier’s Voyages round 
the World appeared in 3 vols., 1697—1709. The 

J uoiation is from vol. i. p. 39 (Ed. 16^, the 
’ourth). Dampier was born in 1652, and died 
about 1712. 
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Pam of our Nature, the Passions and Senses in 
their greatest Strength and Perfection . And here 
it is wor|h our ^Observation, that all Beasts and 
Birds of Prey are wonderhilly subject to Anger, 
Malice, Revenge, and all the other violent Pas- 
sions that may animate them in search of thei? 
proper Food ; as those that are incapable of de- 
fending themselves, or annoying others, or whose 
Safety lies chiefly in their Flight, are suspicious, 
fearful and apprehensive of evei y thing they sec 
or hear ; whilst others tliat are of Assistance and 
Use to Man, have their Natures softened with 
something mild and tractable, and by that means 
are qualified for a Domestick Life. In this Case 
the Passions generally correspond with the Make 
of the Body. We do not find the P'ury of a 
Lion in so weak and defenceless an Animal as a 
Lamb, nor the Meekness of a Lamb in a Creature 
so armed for Battel and Assault as the Lion. In 
die same manner, we find that particular Animals 
have a more or less exquisite Sharpness and Sa- 
gacity in those particular Senses which most turn 
to their Advantage, and in which their Safety and 
Welfare is the most concerned. 

Nor must we here omit that great Vaiiety of 
Arms with which Nature has dincreutly fortified 
the Bodies of several kind of Animals, such as 
Claws, Hoofs, and Horns, Teeth, andTusks, aT.ail, 
a Sting, a Trunk, or a Proboscis. 1 1 is likewise ob- 
served by Naturalists, that it must be some hidden 
Principle distiact from what we call Reason, which 
instructs Animals iu the Use of these their Arms, 
and teaches them to manage them to the best Ad- 
vantage ; because they naturally defend themselves 
with that Part in wliich their btreiigth lies, before 
the Weapon he formed in it ; as is remarkable in 
Lambs, which tho’ they are bred within Doors, 
and never saw the Actions of their own Species, 
push at those who approach them with their Fore- 
heads, before the first budding of a Horn appears. 

I shall add to thCvSe general Observations, an 
Instance which Mr. Lo^ has given us of Pi evi- 
dence even in the Imperfections of a Creature 
which seems the meanest and most despicable in 
the whole animal World. We may, says he, 
from the Make of ait Oyster, or Cockle, conclude, 
that it has not so many nor so quick Senses as a 
Man, or several other A nimah ; Nor if it had, 
•mould it, in that State and Incapacity of trans- 
ferring it self from one Place to another, be 
bettered by them. What good would Sight and 
Hearing do to a Creature, that cannot move it 
self to, or from the Object, w/urein at a distance 
it perceives Good or Evil? And would not 
Quickness of Sensation be an Inconvenience to an 
Animal, that must be still where Chance has 
once placed it; atid there receive the Afjfux of 
colder or warmer, clean or foul Water, as it 
happens to come to it.^ 

1 shall add to this Instance out of Mr. Lock 
another out of the learned Dr. Moor,^ who cites 
it from Cardan, in relation to another Animal 
which Providence has left Defective, but at the 
same time has shewn its Wisdom in the Forma- 

‘ Essay on Human Understanding, Bk. IL ch. 
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tion of that Orj^n in which it spms chjefiyto 
have failed. What is more obviou^wtd ordinary 
than a Mole ** and yet what mere palpaMe 
Argument of f*rovidence than she ? The Mem- 
bers of her Body are so exactly fitted to her Na- 
tuie and Manner of Life : For her Dwelling 
being under Ground whei'e nothing ts to be seen, 
Nature has so obscurely fitted her with Eyes, 
that Naturalists can hardly agree whether she 
have any Sight at allUrr no. Btt%f&r A mends, 
what she is capable of for her ^q^fence and 
Waining of Danger, she has very eminently 
conferred upon her; for she is exceeding quick of 
hearing. And then her short Tail and short 
Legs, but broad Fore-feet armed with sharp 
Claws, we see by the Event to 7uhat Purpose they 
are, she so s^viftly 7vorking her self under 
Ground, and making her way so fast in the 
Eatth as they that behold it cannot but admire 
it. Her Legs therefore are short, that she need 
dig no more than will serve the mere Thickness 
of her Body ; and her Fore-feet are broad that 
she may scoop away mnih Earth at a time; and 
little or no Tail she has, because she courses it 
not on the Ground, like the Rat or Mouse, of 
whose Kindred she is, but lives under the Earth, 
and is fain to dig her self a D^velling there. 
And she making her way through so thick an 
Element, which will not yield easily, as the 
Air or the Wafer, it had been dangerous to 
have dra7vn so long a Train behind her; for 
her Enemy might fall upon her Rear, mid 
fetch her out, before she had compieated or got 
fidl Possession of her Works. 

I cannot forbear mentioning Mr. B(^lds Re- 
mark upon this last Creature, who I remember 
somewhere in his Works observes,^ that though 
the Mole be not totally blind (as it is commonly 
thought) she has not Sight enough to distinguish 
particular Object.s. Her Eye is said to hale but 
one Humour ni it, which is supposed to givfe her 
the Idea of Light, but of nothing else, and is sO’ 
formed that this Idea is probably painful to the 
Animal. Whenever she comes up into broad Day 
she might be in Danger of being taken, unless 
she vr^ere thus affected by a Light striking upon 
her Eye, and immediately warning her to bury 
herself in her proper Element. More Sight 
would be useless to her, as none at all might be 
fatal. 

I have only instanced such Animals as seem the 
mostimperfect Works of Nature; and if Providence 
shews it self even in the Blemishes of these Crea- 
tures, how much more does it discover it self in 
the several Endowments which it has variou-sly 
bestowed upon such Creatures as are more or less 
finished and compieated in their several Faculties, 
according to the condition of Life in which they 
are posted. 

I could wish our Royal Society woulS compile 
a Body of Natural History, the best that coula be 
gather’d together from Books and Observations. 
If the several Writers among them took each his 
particular Species^ and gave us a distinct Accotint 
of its Origfinal, Birth and Education ; itli» Policies, 

* Dlsq^uisition about the Final Causes eft K®" 
tural Thmgs, Sect a. 
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Ho$tiHties^«|d Alliances, with the Fnmc and 
Texture m sb inwatd and outward Parts, and 
particularly those that distinguish it from all other 
AiiimalH, with their peculiar Aptitudes for the 
State of Being in which Providence has placed 
them, it would be one of the best Services their 
Studies could do Mankind, and not a little re- 
dound to the Glory of the All-wise Contriver. 

It is true, such a Natural History, after all the 
Di»qui»ilioi%of the Learned, would be infinitely 
$)^rt and pfefective. Seas and Desarts hide 
Millions of Animals from our Observation. In- 
numerable Artifices and Stratagems are acted in 
the Ho^vling Vi^ildertiess and in the Great D^p, 
that can never come to our Knowledge, Besides 
that there are infinitely more Species of Creatures 
which are not to be seen without, nor indeed with 
the lielp of the finest Glasses, than of such as arc 
bulky enough for the naked Eye to take hold of. 
However from the Con.sjdemtion of such Animals 
as lie within the Compas.s of our Knowledge, we 
might ea.sily form a Conclusion of the rest, that 
the same Variety Cf Wisdom and Goodness runs 
through the whole Creation, and pjits every 
Creature in a Condition to provide for its Safety 
and Subsistence in its proper Station. 

Tnlly has given us an admirable .Sketch of 
NatiMfal History, in his second Book conceming 
Nature of the Gods ; and then in a Stile .so 
raised by Metaphors and Descriptions, that it 
lifts the Subject above Raillery and Ridicule, 
which frequently fall on such nice Observations 
when they pass through the Hands of an ordinary 
I Writer. I L- 
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A MAN’S first Care .should he to avoid the 
Reproaches of his own Heart . his next, to 
escape the Censures of the World : If the last 
interferes with the farmer, it ought to he entirely 
neglected ; hut oilierwi.se, there cannot be a 
greater Satisfaction to an honest Mmd, than to 
see tho.se Approbations which it gives it self se- 
conded by the Applatises of the Publlck : A Man 
is more sure of his Conduct, when the Venlict 
which he p.asses upon his own Uchayiour is thus 
warranted and confirmed by the Opinion of all 
that know him. 

My worthy Friend Sir Kor.KH is one of those 
who is not only at Peace within himself, but be- 
loved and esteemed liy all about him. He re- 
ceivea a .suitable 'I’ribute for his universal Benevo- 
lence to Mankind, in the Returns of Affection 
and Good-will, which are paid him by every one 
that lives within his Neighbourhood. I lately 
*net with tw'O or three odd In.stances of that gen- 
eral Respect which is shown to the good old 
Knight. He would needs carry Will. Wimble 
and myself with him to the County- Assizes : As 
we were upon the Road Will. Wimble joined a 
Couple of plain Men who rid before us, and con- 
versed with them for some Time; during which 


my Friend Sir Roger acquainted me with their 
Characters. 

The first of them, says he, that has a Spaniel 
by his Side, is a Yeoman of about an hundred 
Pounds a Year, an honest Man ; He is just within 
the Game-Act, and qualified to kill an Hare or a 
Pheasant : He knocks down a Dinner with his 
Gun twice or thrice a Week ; and by that means 
lives much cheaper than those who have not so 

f ood an Estate as himself. He would be a good 
leighbour if he did not destroy so many Par- 
tridges : in short, he is a very sensible Man ; 
shoots flying ; and has been several times Fore- 
man of the Petty- Jury. ' 

The other that rides along with him is Tom 
Tmichy, a Fellow famous for taking the Law of 
every Body. There is not one in the Town where 
he lives that he has not sued at a Quarter- 
Sessions. I’he Rogue had once the Impudence 
to go to Law with the Widow. His Head is 
full of Costs, Dam.ages, and Ejectments : He 
plagued a couple of honc.st Gentlemen so long for 
a 'IVcsiKiss in breaking one of his Hedges, till he 
was forced to sell the Ground it enclosed to de- 
fray the Charges of the Prosecution : His Father 
left liim fourscore Pounds a Year ; but lie has cast 
and been cast so often, that he is not now worth 
thirty. I suppose he i.s going upon the old Busi- 
ne.ss of the Willow-l’ree 
As Sir Rogek was giving me this Account of 
To 7 n Tojichy, Will. Witftble and his two Com- 
panions stopped short till we came up to them. 
After having paid their Respects to Sir Roger, 
Will, told him that Mr. Touchy and he must ap- 
peal to hini upon a Dispute that arose between 
them. Will it seems had been giving his Fel- 
low-Traveller an Account of his Angling one 
Day in such a Hole ; when Tom Touchy, instead 
of hearing out his Story, told him that Mr. such 
an One, if he pleased, might take the Law of 
him for fishing in that Part of the River. My 
Friend Sir Roger heard them both, upon a round 
Trot; and after having paused some time told 
them, with the Air of a Man who would not give 
his jiidgnient rashly, that much might be said on 
both Sides. They were neither of them dissatis- 
fied with the Knight’s Determination, because 
neither of them found himself in the Wrong by it : 
Upon which we made the best of oiir Way to the 
Assizes. 

The Court was sat before Sir Roger came ; 
but notwithstanding all the Justices had taken 
I their Place.s upon the Bench, they made room for 
the old Knight at the Head of them ; who for his 
Reputation in the Country took occasion to whisper 
I ill the Judge’s Ear, That he was glad his Lord- 
ship had wet with so much good Weather in his 
Circuit. I was listening to the Proceeding of the 
Court with much Attention, and infinitely pleased 
with that great Appearance and Solemnity which 
so properly accompanies such a publick Adminis- 
tration of our Laws ; when, after about an Hour’s 
Sitting, I observed to my great Surprize, in the 
Midst of a I'rial, that my Friend Sir Roger was 
getting up to speak. I wa.s in some Pain for him, 
till I found he had acquitted himself of two or 
three Sentences, with a Look of much Business 
and great Intrepidity. 
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Upon his first Ribini^ the Court was hushed, and 
a general Whisper ran among the Country People 
that Sit RocJEit was The Speeoh he made 
was so little to the Purpose, that I shall not 
trouble my Readers with an Account of it ; and I 
' believe was not so much designed by the Knight 
himself to inform the Court, as to give him a 
; Figure in my Eye, and keep up his Credit in the 
Country. . 

I was highly delighted, when the Coui t rose, to 
see the Gentlemen of tlie Country gathering about 
I my old Friend, and striving who should compli- 
i ment him most; at the same time that the ordinary 
People gazed upon him at a distance, not a little 
admiring his Courage, that was not afraid to 
speak to the Judge. 

- In our Return home we met with a very odd 
Accident ; which I cannot forbear relating, be- 
cause it shews how desirous all who know Sir 
Roger are of giving him Marks of their Esteem. 

I When we were arrived upon the Verge of his 
Estate, we stopped at a little Inn to rest our 
selves and our Horses. The Man of the House 
had it seems been formerly a Servant in the 
Knight’s Family : and to do Honour to his old 
Ma.ster, had some time since, unknown to Sir 
RogbKi put him up in a Sign-post before the 
Door : so that jf/is Knight's Head had hung out 
upon the Road about a Week before he Inmself 
knew any thing of the Matter. As soon as Sir 
Roger was acquainted with itj finding that his 
Servant's Indiscretion proceeded wholly from 
Affection and Good-will, he only told him that he 
had made him too high a Compliment ; and when 
the Fellow seemed to think that could hardly bt*, 
added with a more decisive l.ook, Tliat it was too 
great an Honour for any Man under a Duke ; but 
told Itim at the same time, that it might be altered 
with a very few 'louches, and that he himself 
would beat the Charge ()f it. Accordingly they 
got a Painter hv the Knight’s Directions to add a 
pair of Whiskers to the Face, and by a little Ag- 
gravation to the Features to change it into the 
Saracen's Head. I should not have known this 
Story had uot the lim-kceper, upon Sir Kogkr’s 
alighting, told him in my Hearing, That his 
Honour’s Head was brought back last Night with 
the Alterations that he had ordered to be made iii 
it. Upon this my Friend with his usual Chcarful- 
ness related the Ikirticulnrs above-mentioned, and 
ordered the Head to be brought into the Room, 
I could not forbear discovering greater Expres- 
sions of Mirth than ordinary upon the Appearance 
of this monstrous Face, under which, notwith- 
standing it was made to frown and stare in a most 
' extraordinary manner, 1 rould still discover a dis- 

I ' tant Resemblance of my old Friend. Sir Roger, 
upon seeing me laugh, desired me to tell him truly 
it I thought it possible for People to know him in 
1 that Disguise. I at first kept my usual Silence ; 

( but upon the Knight’s conjuring me to tell him 
whether it was not still more like himself than a 
I Saracen^ I composed my Countenance in the best 
j manner I could, and replied. That much might 
be said on both Sides. 

These several Adventures, with tlie Knight’s 
Behaviour in them, gave me as pleasant a Day 
as ever I met with in any of my Travels. L. 
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Docirina sid tdm Promovel insiiamt 
Rectigue cuttns pectora roborant : 
Utcungue de/ecere mores, 
Dedecoraut bem $iata culpa . — Hor, 


A S I was Yesterday taking the Air with my 
Friend Sir Roger, we were inei by a fresh- 
coloured ruddy young Man, who rid by us full 
speed, with a couple of Servants behind him. 
Upon my Enquiry who he was. Sir Roger told 
me that he was a young Gentleman of a consider- 
able Estate, who had been educated by a tender 
Mother that lives not many Miles from the Place 
where we were. She is a very good r.,ady, says my 
Friend, but took .so much care of her Son’s Ffealth, 
that she has made him good for nothing. She 
([itickly found that Reading Wa.s bad for his Eyes, 
and that Writing made his Head ach. He waS 
let loose among the Woods as soon as he was able 
to rule on Horsc!>ack, or to carry a Gun imon his 
.Shoulder. To be brief, I found, by my Friend’s 
Account of him, that he had got a great Stock of 
Health, but nothing else ; and that if it were a 
Man’s Business only to live, there would not be a 
more accomplished young Fellow In the yifhole 
Country. '' 

'Fhe Truth of it is. since my resiiling in the.se 
Parts I have seen and heard innumerable Instances 
of young Heirs and elder Brothers, who either 
from their own rellecting upon the Estates they 
are born to, and therefore thinking all other Ac- 
complishments unnecessary, or from hearing these 
Notions fiequcutly inculcated to them by the 
Flattery of their Servants and Domestic^s, or 
from the same foolish 'I’hought prevailing in those 
who have the (Jare of their Eefucation, are of no 
maimer of use but to keep up their Families, and 
transmit tlieir Lands and Houses in a Line to 
I’ostcrity. 

ThLs makes nic often think on a Story I have ' 
heard of two Friends, which I shall giv'e my 
Reader at large, under feigned Name.s. The 
Moral of It may, I hope, be useful, though there 
are some Circumstance.s which make it rather ap- 
pear like a Novel, than a true Story. 

Ejtdoxns and Leontine began the World with 
small Estates. They were botli of them Men of 
good Sense .and great Virtue. 'I'hey prosecuted 
their Studies together in tlieir earlier Years, 
and entered into such a Frien dship as lasted to 
the End of their Lives. Eudoxus, at his first 
setting out in the World, threw himself into a 1 
Court, where by his natural Endowments and his I 
acquired Abilities he made his way from one Post i 
to another, till at length he had raised a very con- 
siderable Fortune. Leontine on the contrary 
sought all Opportunities of improving his Mind by 
Study, Conversation, and Tr.avel. He was not 
only acquainted with all the Sciences, but with 
the most eminent Professors of them throughout 
Europe. Fie knew perfectly well the Interests of 
it.s Princes, with the Cu.stoms and Fashions of 
their Courts, and could scarce meet with the 
Name of an extraordinary Person in the GmHi* 
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whom he had not either talked to or seen. In 
shovti he had so well mixt and digested his Know- 
ledge of Men and Books, that he made one of the 
most accomplished Persons of his Age.^ During 
the whole Course of his Studies and Travels he 
kept up a pmictual Correspondence with Endoxi^t 
who often made himself acceptable to the prin- 
cipal Men about Coitrt by the Intelligence which 
he received from LeotiHne. When they .were 
both turn’d of Forty (an Age in which, according 
to Mr. Cowley^ there is no dallying mi t/t Li/e,^) 
they determined, pursuant to the Resolution they 
haa taken in the beginning of their Lives, to’ retire, 
and pass the Remainder of then* Days in the 
Country. In order to this, they both of them 
married much about the same time. Leonti ne, 

vdth his own and his Wife’s Fortune, bought a 
Farm of three hundred a Year, which lay within 
the Neighbourhood of his Friend Endoxns, who 
had purchased an Estate of as mauy thousands. 
They were both of them Fathers about the same 
time, Eudoxits having a Sou born to him, and 
Leontine a Daughter ; Vjut to thr iinspeakaldc 
Grief of the latter, his young Wife (m whom all 
his Happiness was wrapt up) died in a few Days 
after the Birth of her Daughter. His Affliction 
would have been m.sitpportahle, had not ho been 
comforted by the daily Visits uml Conversations 
of his Friend. As they were one Day talking to- 
gether with their usual Intimacy, I eontincy con- 
sidering how incapable he was of giving lii.s 
Daughter a proper education in his own House, 
and Ah/dfoor/a reflecting on the ordinary Behavutur 
of a Son who knows himself to he the Hcii of a 
great Estate, they both agreed upon an Fxchange 
of Children, nrt.uiely that the I’loy slionld be bred 
up with Leonttne as his Son, and t'lai the Girl 
should live with Eudoxus ns lus Danglitcr, till 
they were each of them .Arrived at Years of Dis- 
cretion, The Wife of Eudoxus, knowing that her 
Son could not I»e so advantageously brought up as 
under the Care of Leontnu', ami considering at 
the same time that he would be iicrpctually under 
her own Eye, was by degrees prevailed upon to 
fall in with tlie Project. She therefore U*ok 
Leonilla^ for that was the Name of the GnI, and 
educated her as her own Daughter, d'he two 
Friends on each .side had wunight themselves to 
such an habitual Teiuleruess for the Children who 
were under ihcir Direction, tluit each of them had 
I the real Passion of a Father, whcie the Title wa> 
but imaginary. Florio, the Name of the young 
Heir that lived with Leontiue, *thoiigh he liad all 
the Duty and Affection imaginable for his sup- 
posed Parent, was taught to rejoice at the Sight 
of Eudoxus, who visited his Friend very fre- 
quently, and was dictated by Ins natural Affet tiou, 
as well as by tlie Rules of Prudence, to make him- 
self esteemed and beloved by Florio. Tlie Boy 
was now old enough to know his supposed Father’s 
Circumstances, and that therefore he was to make 
his way in the World by his own Industry. 'I’liis 
Consideration grew stronger in him every Day, 
and produced so good an Effect, that he applied 


‘ Essay ‘on the Danger of Procrastination:’ 
‘There's no fooling with Life when it is once 
‘turn’d beyond Forty.’ 


himself with more than ordinary Attention to the 
Pursuit of every thing which Leontine recom- 
mended to him. His natural Abilities, which 
were very good, assisted by the Dlregtions of so 
excellent a Counsellor, enabled him to make a 
quicker Progress than ordinary through all the 
Parts of his Education. Before he was twenty 
Years of Age, having finished his Studies and 
Exercises with great Applause, he was removed 
from the University to the Inns of Court, where 
there are very few that make themselves consider- 
able Proficients in the StmUe.s of the Place, who 
know they shall arrive at great Estates without 
them. This was not Florio' s Case; he found 
that three hundred a Year was but a poor Estate 
for [xontine and himself to live upon, so that he 
Studied without Intermission till he gained a very 
good Insight into the Constitution and Laws of 
his C<mntry. 

I should have told my Reader, that wYiiXst Florio 
lived at the House of his F’oster- father, he was 
always an acceptable Guest m the Family of 
Eudorus, where be became acquainted with Leo- 
nil lit from her Infancy, His Acquaintance witli 
Uci by degrees grew into Love, which in a Mind 
trained up in all llie Seiitimei)t.s of Honour and 
Vijtue bei.imc a vei y uneasy Passion. He dc&- 
jtaired of gaining an Heiress of so gieat a Fortune, 
an I vvouKl lather have died than attempted it by 
.iny mditoct Methods, [.conilla, who was a Wo- 
m.ui of the greatest Beauty joined with the 
greatest Modesty, entertained at tlie same time a 
secret Passion f(»r Florio, but conducted her self 
with so much Prudence that slie never gave him 
the least Intimation of it. P'lorio was now en- 
gaged in all those Arts and Impiovements that 
are pro]ier to raise a Man’s private Fortune, and 
give him a Figure in his Countr)\ but .secretly 
tormented with that Pas.sion winch burns with the 
greate.st Fury in a virtuous and noble Heait, when 
he reccivccl :i sudden Summons fi om Lconiine to 
repair to him into tlie Country the next Day. 
For it seems F.udoxus was so filled with the Re- 
1)01 1 of his Son's Reputation, that he could no 
longer withhold making himself known to him. 
The Morning aftei his Arrival .'.t the House of his 
supixKsed Father, Leontine tom him that Eludoxus 
I had something of great Importance to cominuni- 
cate to him ; upon which the good Man embraced 
[ him, aiul wept. P'lorio was no .sooner arrived at 
ihe gieat House fh.if 1 In hi-, Neiahboi:! ho.)d, 
but Eudoxus to )'c b.m liy H.oi.l, .ifter rlie 
first Salutes were over, and conducted him into his 
Closet. He there opened to him the whole Secret 
of his Parentage and Fdartt'.-n. ■'■•cri-. after 
this maimer: I haxte no -'I'.i-r ; ,iy !• /t r/ ,1, know- 
lodging my (irntitude to Leontine, than by mar- 
tyiug you to his Daughter, He shall not lose 
the Fleasure of being your Father by the Dis~ 
covet y 1 have made to you. Leonilla too shall be 
still my Daughter; lur filial Piety, though mis- 
placed, has been so exemplary that it deserves the 
greatest Reward / can confer upon it. Vou shall 
have the Pleasure of sec htg a great Estate fall to 
you, which you would have lost the Relish of had 
you known your seif born to it. Continue only to 
desertte it in the same manner you did before you 
were possessed of it, I have left your I\I other in 
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ihg next Roem. Her Heart yearns towards you. 
Ske is making ike same Discoveries to I.eonilla 
which / have made to your self, Florio was so 
overwhelmed with this Profusion of Happiness, 
that he was not able to make a Reply, but threvi 
himself down at his Father’s Feet, and amidst a 
Flood of I’ears, Kissed and embraced his Knees, 
asking his Blessing, and expressing in dumb Show 
those Sentiments of Love, Duty, and Gratitude 
that were too big for Utterance. To conclude, 
the happy Pair were married, and half Kudoxn^ s 
Estate settled u^ion them. Leontine ax\A Eudoxus 
passed the remainder of their Lives together ; and 
received in the dutiful and affectionate Beliaviour 
of Florio and Leonilla the just Recompence, as 
well as the natural Effects of that Care which 
they had bestowed upon them in their Education. 


No. 124.] Monday, July 1711. lAddison. 


Mtya (3i(3\iov, ixiya Kanov. 


A MAN who publishes his Works in a Volume, 
has an infinite Advantage over one who 
communicates his Writings to the World in loose 
Tracts and single Pieces. We do not expect to 
meet with any thing in a bulky Volume, till after 
some heavy Preamble, and several Words of 
Course, to prepare the Reader for what follows ; 
Nay, Authors have establi.shed it as a kind of 
Rule, that a Man ought to be dull sometimes ; as 
the most severe Reader makes Allowances for 
many Rests and Noddingjplaces in a Voluminous 
Writer. This gave Occasion to the famous Greek 
Proverb which 1 have chosen for my Motto, That 
a great Book is a great Evil. 

On the contrary, those who publish their 
Thoughts in distinct Sheets, and as it w'erc by 
Piece-meal, have none of these Advantages. We 
must immediately fall into our Subject, and treat 
every Part of it in a lively Manner, or our Papers 
are thrown by as dull and insipid : Our Matter 
must lie close together, and cither be wholly new 
in itself, or in the Turn it receives from our Ex- 
pressions, Were the Books of our best Authors 
thu.s to be retailed to the Publick, and every Page 
submitted to the Taste of forty or fifty thousand 
Readers, 1 am afraid we should complain of many 
flat Expressions, trivial Observations, beaten 
Topicks, and common Thoughts, which go off 
very well in the Lump. At the same Time, not- 
with.standing some Papers may be made up of 
broken Hints and irregular Sketches, it is often 
expected that every Sheet .should he a kind of 
Treatise, and make out m Thought what it wants 
in Bulk : I'hat a Point of Humour should be 
worked up in all its Parts; and a Subject touched 
upon in its most es.sentlal Articles, without the 
Repetition.s, Tautologies and Enl.ugenu-nts. ihat 
are indulged to longer Labours. 'I he ordinary 
i Writers of Morality prescribe to their Readers 
after the Galcnick way ; their Medicines are made 
up in iar^e Quantities. An Es.say-Writer must 
practi.se in the Chymical Method, and give the 
Virtue of a full Draught in a few Drops. Were 


all Books reduced thus to their Quintessen<je, 
many a bulky Author would make his Appear- 
ance in a Penny-Paper ; There would be scarce 
such a thin" in Nature as a Folio. The Works of 
an Age wovild be contained on a few Shelves ; not 
to mention millions of Volumes that would be 
utterly annihilated. 

I cannot think that the Difficulty of furnishing 
out .separate Papers of this Nature, has hindered 
Authors from communicating their Thoughts to 
the World after such a Manner : Though I must 
confess I am amazed that the Press should be 
only made use of in this Way by News-Writers, 
and the Zealots of Parties ; as if it were not more 
I advantageous to Mankind, to be instructed in 
Wisdom and Virtue, than in Politicks ; and to be 
made good Fathers, Husbands and Sons, than 
Counsellors and Statesmen. Had the Philoso- 
phers and great Men of Antiquity, who took so 
much Pains in order to instruct Mankind, and 
leave the World wiser and better than they found 
it ; had they, I .say, been possessed of the Art of 
Printing, there is no question but they would have 
made such an Advantage of it, in dealing out their 
Lectures to the Pubhek. Our common Prints 
would be of great Use were they thus calculated 
to diffuse good Sense through the Bulk of a 
People, to clear up their Understandings, animate 
their Mmds with Virtue, di.s.sipate the Sorrows of 
a heavy Heart, or unbend the Mind from its more 
severe Employments with innocent Amusements. 
When Knowledge, instead of being bound up in 
Books and kept m Libraries and Retirements, is 
thus obtruded upon the Publick , when it is can- 
vassed in every A.s.scinbly, and exposed upon every 
Table, I cannot forbear reflecting upon that 
Passage in the Proverbs: Whdom crieth without, 
she uttcretk her Voice in the Streets : she crieth 
in the chief Place of Concourse, in the Openings 
of the Gates. In the City she uttereth her Words, 
saying, Jimv long, ye simple ones, will ye love 
Simplicity t and the S corners delight in tfieir 
Scorning ? and Fools hate Knowledge 

The many l..etters which come to me from 
Persons of the best Sense in both Sexes, (for I 
may pronounce their Characters from their Way 
of Writing) do not at a little encourage me in the 
Piosecution of this niy Undertaking : Besides that 
my Bookseller telLs me, the Demand for these my 
Papers increases daily. It is at his Instance that J 
shall continue my rural .Speculations to the End 
of this Month ; several having made up .separate 
Sets of them, as*they have done before of those 
relating to Wit, to Opeias, to Points of Morality, 
or Subjects of Humour. 

1 am not at all mortified, when sometimes T sec 
iny Works thrown aside by Men of no I'aste nor 
Learning. There is a kind of Heaviness and 
Ignorance that hang.s upon the Mind.s ofoi'dinary 
Men, which is too thick for Knowledge to break 
through. 'I’heir Souls are not to be enlightened. 

Nox atra cava circinnvolat umbra. 

To these I must apply the Fable of the Mole, 
That after having consulted many Oculists for the 
bettering of his Sight, was at last provided with a 
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good Pair of Spectacles ; but upon his endeavour- 
ing to ntalce use of them, his Mother told him 
very prudently, ‘That Spectacles, though they 
‘might help the Eye of a Man, could be of no use 
* to a Mole.’ It is not therefore for the Benefit of 
Moles that I publish these my dally Essays. 

But besides such as are Moles through Ignor- 
ance, there are others who are Moles through 
Envy. As it is said in the Latin Proverb, ‘That 
‘ one Man is a Wolf to another ; ’ * so generally 
speaking, one Author is a Mole to another Author. 
It is impossible for them to discover Beauties in 
one another’s Works ; they hhve Eyes only for 
Spots and Blemishe.s : 'i'hey can indeed see the 
Light as it is said of the Animals which are their 
Namesakes, but the Idea of it is painful to them, 
they immediately shut their Eyes upon it, and 
withdraw themselves into a wilful Obscurity. I 
have already caught two or three of these dark 
undermining Vermin, and intend to make a String 
of them, in order to hang them up in one of my 
Papers, as an Example to all such voluntary 
Moles. “ C. 


No. 125,] Tuesday^ July 24,, 17(1. \Addnou. 

Ne pnerif ne tania animis a.ssuesii 1 e hella : 

Neu patruevalidas in viscera vertite vires . 

M y worthy Friend Sir Rogkk, when we are 
talking of the Malice of Parties, very fre- 
quently tells us an Accident that happened to linn 
when ne was a Sdiool-boy, which was at a tunc 
when the Feuds ran high between the Round- 
head.s and Cavaliers. This worthy Knight, being 
then but a Stripling, had occasifui to enquire 
which wa.s the Way to St. Anne's Lane, upon 
which the Person whom he spoke to, instead of 
answering his Question, call’d him a young Popish 
Cur, and asked lum who had made Anne a Saint? 
'J'he Boy, being in .some Confusion, enquired of 
the next he met, which was tlie Way to Anne's 
Lane : but was call’d a prick-eared Ciir for his 
Pains, and instead of being shewn the Way, was 
told that she had been a Saint befoie he was l>orn, 
and would be one after he was hanged. Upon 
this, .says Sir Roger, I did not think fit to repeat 
the former Question, but going into every Lane of 
the Neighbourhood, asked what they called the 
Name of that Lane. By which ingenious Artifice 
he found out the place he enquiied after, without 
giving Offence to any Party. Sir Rooer generally 
closes this Narrative with Reflections on the Mis- 
chief that Parties do in the Country ; how they 
^oil good Neighbourhood, and make honest 
Gentlemen hate one another ; besides that tliey 
manifest^ tend to the Prejudice of the Land-'I’ax, 
and the Destruction of the Game. 

There cannot a greater Judgment befal a Coun- 
try than .such a dreadful Spirit of Division as 
rends a Government into two distinct People, and 
makes them greater Strangers and more averse to 


* Homo homini Lupus. Plautus Asin. Act ii. 
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one another, than if they were actually two differ- 
ent Nations. The Effects of such a Division aro 
pernicious to the last degree, not only with regard 
to tho.se Advantages which the; j^ive the Common 
Enemy, but to those private Evils which they 
produce irr the Heart of almost every particular 
Person. This Influence is very fatal both to 
Mens Morals and their Understandings; it sinks 
the Virtue of a Nation, and not only so, but de- 
.stroys even Common Sense. 

A furious Party Spirit^ when it rages in its full 
Violence, exerts it self in Civil War and Blood- 
shed ; and when it is under its greatest Restraints 
naturally breaks out in Falshood, Detraction, 
Calumny, and a partial Administration of Justice. 
In a Word, it fills a Nation with Spleen and Ran- 
cour, and extinguishes all the Seeds of Good-Na- 
ture, Compassion and Humanity. 

Plutarch says very finely, that a Man should 
not allow himself to hate even his Enemies, be- 
cause, says he, if you indulge this Passion in .some 
Occasions, it will rise of it self in others ; if you 
hate your Enemies, you will contract .such a vi- 
cious Habit of Mind, as by degrees will break out 
upon those who are your Friends, or those who 
are indifferent to you.^ I mi^ht here obsei^e 
how admirably this Precept oFMorality (which 
derives the Malignity of Hatred from the Passion 
It self, and not from its Object) answers to that 
gicat Rule which was dictated to the World about 
an hundred Years before thi.s Philosopher wrote ;* 
but instead of that, I shall only take notice, with 
a real (Inof of Heart, that the Minds of many 
good Men among us appear sowered with Party- 
J^rmriples, and aricn.itcd from one another in such 
a maimer, as seems to me altogether inconsistent 
with the Dictates either of Reason or Religion. 
Zeal for a Publick Cause is apt to breed Passions 
in the Hearts of virtuous Persons, to which the 
Regard of their own private Interest would never 
have betrayed them. 

If this Party-Spint has so ill an Effect on our 
Morals, it has likewise a very gieat one upon our 
Judgments. We often hear a poor insipid Paper 
or Pamphlet cried up, and somctimcB a noble 
Piece depreciated, by those who arc of a different 
Prim iple fiom the Author. One who is actuated 
by this Spirit is almost under an Incapacity of dis- 
cerning either real Blemishes or Beauties. A Man 
of Merit m a different Principle, fis] like an Ob- 
ject .seen in two different Mediums, [that] appears 
crooked or broken, however streight and entire it 
may be in it self. For this Reason there is scarce 
a Person of any Figure in England, who does 
not go by two [contrary Characters, 3 ] as opposite 
to one another as Light and Darkne.s.s. Know- 

^ Among his Moral Essays is that showing 
‘ How one shall be helped by Enemies.’ In his 
‘ Lives,’ also, Plutarch applauds in Pericles the 
noble sentiment which led him to think it his most 
excellent attainment never to have given way to 
envy or anger, notwithstanding the greatness of 
his power, nor to have nourished an implacable 
hatred against his greatest foe. 'I’his, he .sny.s, 
was his only real title to the name of Olympius. 

“ Luke vi. 2'j- y2. 

3 [Characters altogether different and] 
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ledge and I^eaming suffer in [a^] particular man- 
ner from this strange J Prejudice, wnicb at present 
prevails amongst all Ranks and Degrees in the 
British Nation. As Men formerly l^came emi- 
nent in learned Societies by tlieir Parts and Ac- 
quisitions^ they now distinguish themselves by the 
Warmth and Violence with w^hich they e.spouse 
their respective I^artie.s. Pooks arc valued upon 
the like Considerations : An Abusive Scurrilous 
Style passes for Satyr, and a dull Scheme of 
Party Notions is called fine 'Writing 

There is one Piece of Sophistry practised by 
both Sides, and that is the taking any scandalous 
Story that has been ever whispered or invented of 
a Private Man, for a known undoubted Truth, 
and raising suitable Speculations upon it. Calum- 
nies that have been never proved, or have been 
often refuted, are the ordinary I'ostulatums of 
these infamous Scril)lers, upon which they j>ro- 
ceed as upon first Principles granted by all bleu, 
though in their Hearts they know they arc false, 
or at best very doubtful. When they have laid 
these Foundations of Scurrility, it is no wondei 
that their .Super. t-'i'cturr i*? every way answerable 
to them. Jl ih.' s'er;-! Piactico of the pre- 
sent Age endure.s much longer, j’raise and Re- 
proach will cea.se to he Motives of Action in good 
Men. 

There are certain I’eilods of Time in all 
Governments when this inhuman Spirit prevails. 
Italy was long torn in Pieces by the Gnclfcs and 
GibellineSf and France by those wjio were for and 
against the Lcajs^uc : But it is very unhappy for a 
Man to be born in such a stormy and tempestuous 
Season. It is the restless Ambition of artful Men 
that thus breaks a People into Factions, and 
draws several well-meaning [Persons '^j to their 
Interest by a Specious Concern foi thcii Country. 
How many honest Minds arc filled witli tmchaiila- 
ble and barbarous Notions, out of their Zeal for 
the Pubhek Good? What Cruelues and Outiagcs 
would they not commit against Men of an adverse 
Party, whom tliey would honour and esteem, if 
instead of considering them as they are repre- 
sented, they knew them as they are? 'i'hus are 
Persons of the greatest Probity seduced into 
shameful Errors and Prejudices, and made bad 
Men even by that noblest of Principles, the laivc 
of their Country. 1 cannot here forbear mention- 
ing the famous Spanhh Provcii), If there were 
Mitker Fools nor Knaves tu the Jl 'orld, all People 
would be of one M ind. 

For my own part, I could heartily wish that all 
honest Men would enter into an Association, for 
the Support of one another against the Endea- 
vours of those whom they o;i.Tht I'* h-rk up m .as 
their Common Kueinies, w h.ii'cjv- 1 Si.ie ihc’- 
may belong to. Were there such an honest [Body 
of Neutrid^J P'orce.s, we should never sec the 
worst of Men in great Figures of Life, because 
they are useful to a Party; nor the best iinie- 
garded, because they are above practising those 
Methods which would be grateful to their Faction. 
We should then single every Criminal out of the 
Herd, and hunt him down, however formidable 


* [a very] ® [People] 

^ [Neutral Body of] 


and overgrown he might appear: On the con* 
trary, we should shelter distressed Innocence, and 
defend Virtue, however beset with Contempt or 
Ridicule, Envy or Defamation. In short, we 
should not any longer regard our Fellow Subjects 
as Whigs or 'lories, but should make the Man of 
Merit our Friend, and the Villain our Enemy. C. 


No 126.] Wednesday, July 25, 1711. {Addison, 


'Pros Ruiulnsvc fuai, mdlo discrimine habebo, 

Virg. : 

I N my Yesterday’s Paper I proposed, that the 
honest Men of all Parties should enter into 
a kind of Association for the ])efence of one an- 
other, and |thej Confusion of their common Ene- 
mies. As it is designed this neutral Body should 
act with a Rcgaid to nothing but 'Truth and 
Equity, and dive.st themselves of the little Heats 
and 1 ‘rcpossessions that cleave to Parties of all 
Kinds, 1 have prepared for them the following 
Form of an Association, which may express their 
Intentions in the most plain and simple Manner. 

IJ'e whose Navies are hereunto subscribed do 
solemnly declare, That we do in our Consciences 
believe two and two make four; and that we 
shall adjudge any Man whatsoever to be our 
Enemy 'who endeavours to persuade ns to the 
contrary. We are likewise ready to maintain, 
with the Hazard of all that is near emd dear to 
us, That si.v is less than seven in all Times and 
alt Places ; and that ten will not be more three 
] 'cars hence than it is at pi^esent. We do also 
firmly declare. That it is our Resolution as long 
as we hvc to call Black black, and White white. 
And we shall upon all Occasions oppose such 
Perso?is that upon any Day of the Year shall 
call Black 7 i>kite, or White black, with the ut- 
most Peril of our Lives and Fortunes. 

Were there such a Combination of honest Men, 
who without any Regard to Place.s would en- 
dc.ivour to cxtiq)ate all .such furious Zealots as 
would .sacrifice one half of their Country to the 
J^ission and Intt.re.st of the other; as also such 
infamous H ypocritq.s, that are for promoting their 
own Advantage, under Colour of the I’ufilick 
Good ; with all the profligate immoral Retainers 
to each Sidcj that have nothing to recommend 
them hut an implicit Submission to their Leaders ; 
W'c should soon sec that furious Party-Spirit ex- 
tinguished, w'hicli may in time expose us to the 
Deiisiou and Contempt of all the Nations about 
us. 

A Member of this Society, that would thus 
carefully employ himself in making Room for 
Merit, by throwing down the worthless and de- 
praved Part of Mankind from those conspicuous 
Stations of Life to which they nave been some- 
times advanced, and all this without any Regard 
to his private Interest, would be no small Bene- 
f^actor to his Country. 

1 remember to have read in Diodorus Siculus 


* Bibliotliccae liistoricaj, l.ib. i. § 87. 
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an Account of a very active little Animal, which 
I think he calls the Ichneumon^ that makes it the 
whole liusiness of his Lifq to break the Eggs of 
the Crocodile^ which he is always in search after. 
This instinct is the more remarkable, because the 
Ichneumon never feeds upon the Eggs he has 
broken, nor in any other Way finds lus Account 
in them. Were it not for the incessant Lalnnirs 
of this industrious Animal, says tlie Histo- 

rian, would be over-run with Crocodiles : for the 
^^ptiaus are so far from destroying those per- 
nicious Creature.s, that they worship them as 
Gods. 

If we look into the Behaviour of ordinary Par- 
tisans, we shall find them far from resembling tins 
disinterested Animal ; and rather acting aflei the 
Example of the wild Ta 7 -iars^ who aie ambiUoiis 
of destroying a Man of ■ the most extraordinary 
Parts .nnrf .Accoicpl’-h .1 t' •••km ’ tliat upon 

Jii‘> Decease iru- s.unc 'I'.d uf, wi . I’osl they 

qualified him for, enter of course into his De- 
stroyer. 

As in the whole 'IVain of iny Speciil.it ions, 1 
have endeavoured as nuicli as I ini able t'»c,\- 
tinguish that pernicious Spirit of Passion and 
Pt'ejudice, which rages with tlie .same Violence in 
all Parties, I am still the more desnons of doing 
some Good in thus Particul.ir, because I ob.sene 
that the Spirit of Party reigns inou- in theOnnitiy 
than in the 'I'ovvn. It here conttaits a kind of 
Brutality and tu.stick Fierceness, to winch Men 
of a politer Conversation are wholly Siiangcr.s. It 
extends it self even to the Rcliiin of the Bow and 
the Hat ; and at the .same time that the Head.s of 
Parties preserve toward one another an outward 
Sliew of Good -breeding, and ketp up a pcipctual 
Intercourse o' Civilities, tlieir 'J’ools that arc dis- 
persed in these outlying Pait^uill not so much as 
mingle together at a (iock-in.iU h 'i’his Humour 
fills the Country wo’lh .several penodical Meetings 
of Whig Jockies and 'J'ory Fox-hunters, not to 
mention the innumerable Curses, Fiowms, and 
Whispers it produces al a (,)uarter-.Sessions, 

1 do Hot kii'W wlicllier I hio'c (>hser\ed in any 
of my former Papcis. that niy Fiiimds .Sir Roc.i-.k 
DU Cdveuikv and .Sii An'iikiiW Fkmpoki aie 
of diffcient J'nnci])les, the finsl of them inclined 
to the landed .uid the otliei to the inonyed J ntei cst . 
'J’his Fluinoui is so moder.itc in e.ich ttl them, 
that it procecils no f.iriher than to an acice.ihle 
Raillery, which veiy often diverts the ic.sl ol the 
Club. 1 find however tli.il the Knight is a mm h 
stronger 'J'ory in the Country than in 'J'own, 
winch, as he has told me in my Js.u, is ab.sulutcly 
necessary for the keeping up lus Interest. In all 
our Journey from Loudon to his House we tlid 
not fco much as bait at a Whig Inii ; 01 if by 
chance the Coachman stojiped at a wioiig Plate, 
one of Sir Rogur’s Servant.s would litle up to 
his Master full speed, and wlus]jcr to him that 
the Master of the House was against such an one 
in the last Election. 'I'his often betray’d us into 
hard Bed.s and bad Chear ; for we were not .so 
inquisitive about the Inn as the Inji-keepci ; and, 
provided our Landlord’s Principks wcie sound, 
did not take any Notice of the Staleiicss of lus 
Provisions. This I found still tlie more incouve- 
nienl, because tlie belter the Host was, the worse 


generally were his Accommodations *. the Fellow 
knowing very well, that those who were his 
Friends would take up with coarse Diet and an 
hard Lodging. Ftir these Reasons, all the while 
1 was upon the Road 1 dreaded entering into an 
House of any one that Sir RoGiiK had applauded 
for an honest Man. 

Since iny Stay at Sir Roenk’s in the Country, 
1 daily find more Instances of this narrow Party- 
Humour. Being upon a Bowling-green at a 
NHgh’mniing .Market-Town the other Day, (for 
th.ii 1-, I lie JM.ice where the Gentlemen of one 
Side meet once a Week) 1 observed a Stranger 
among them of a better Presence and genteder 
Behaviour than ordinary; but was much sur- 
jiriscd, that notwithstanding he was a very fair 
licttor, no P>ody would take him up But upon 
Lnquny 1 found, that he was one wlio had given a 
disagreeable V^ute in a former Parliament, for 
which Reason there was not a Man upon that 
Bowling-green who would have .so much Corre- 
spondence with him as to Win his Money of him. 

Among other Instances of this N.itine, 1 must 
not ()mit one which [concerns' J myself. Will. 
Wtmlde u a.s the other ] )ay relating several strange 
Stories tliat he had picked up no Body knows 
where of a ceitaiii great Man ; and upon iny 
.staring at him, as one that w.is surprised to hear 
.such things in the Countiy [wliich®] had never 
been so much as whispered in the Town, Will. 
.stepped slioit in the 'J’hread of bis Di.scuur.se, 
and after Dinner asked my Fnend Sir Roger in 
lus Lai if lie was sure that 1 was not a Fanatick. 

It gives me a .serious Concern to sec .such a 
Spnit of Dissenlion in ibe Country ; not only as 
It destroys Viiiue and Common Sense, and ren- 
ders us in a Manner Bai barians towards one 
aiyilliei, but as it perpetuates our Animosities, 
widens our Breaches, nnd transmits our present 
I’assions and I’rcjndices to our Posterity, For 
my own P.ut, 1 tun sometimes afraid that I dis- 
coyei the Seeds of a Civil War in tlicsc our Di- 
visions ; and iliciefoie cannot but bewail, as in 
their first iVinrijiles, the Miseries and Calamities 
of oni Childieii. C. 


AVi. lyy.] 'f'/tnnday, July 2G^ 1711. \_Adduon. 
Quantum est in ?el>us liiane — Pers. 


I T is our Cu'^tom at Sn Rogkk’s, upon the 
coming In of the Post, to sit about a Pot of 
Coffee, ainl be.ar the old Knight read Dyer's 
Lctlei ; winch he docs with Ins Spectacles upon 
Ills Nose, and in an audible Voice, smiling very 
often at those little Strokes of Satyr which are so 
lieqnent m the Writings of that Author, 1 after- 
w.'irds cominumcato to the Knight such Packets 
•IS I reicive under the (Jiialily of Sri-.C'l'A'i'tiK. 
'J'lie following Letter chancing to jilease biin 
more than oidmary, 1 shall publish it at lus Ke- 
quest. 


* [concerns to] ® [that] 
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Mr . Spectator, 

*You have diverted the Town almost a whole 

* Month at the Expence of the Country, it is 
‘ now hkh time that you should §ive the Country 

* their Revenge. Since your withdrawing from 

* this Place^ the Fair Sex are run into great Ex- 
‘ tmvagancies. Their Petticoats, which began to 

* heave and swell before you left us, are now 
‘ blown up into a most enormous Concave, and 

* rise every Day more and more ; In short, Sir, 

* since our Women know themselves to be out of 
‘ the Eye of the Spectator, tliey will be kept 

* within no Compass. You praised them a little 

* too soon, for the Modesty of their Head-Dresses ; 
‘for as the Humour of a sick Person is often 
‘ driven out of one Limb into another, their Super- 
‘fluity of Ornaments, instead of being entirely 
‘ Banished, seems only fallen from their Heads 

* utjon their lower Parts. What they have lost in 

* Height they make up in Breadth, and contrary 
' to all Rules of Aichitecture widen tlic Founda- 
‘ tions at the same time that they shorten the 
‘ Superstructure. Were they, like Spanish jen- 
' nets, to impregnate by the Wind, they could not 
*have thought on a more proper Invention. But 
‘as we do not yet hear any particidar Use in this 
‘ Petticoat, or that it contains any thing more 

* than what was supposed to be in those of 

* Scantier Make, we are wonderfully at a loss 
‘ about it. 

‘The Women give out, in Defence of these wide 
‘ Bottoms, that they are Airy, and very proper for 
‘ the Season ; but this I look upon to be only a 
‘ Pretence, and a piece of Art, for it is well known 
‘ we have not had a more moderate Summer these 
‘ many Yeans, so that it is certain the Heat they 
‘ complain of cannot be in the Weather ; Besides, 
‘I would fain ask these tender constitutioned 
‘ Ladies, why they should require more Cooling 
‘ than their Mothers before them. 

‘ I find several Speculative Persons arc of 
‘ Opinion that our Sex has of laic Years been very 
‘sawey, and tliat the Hoop Petticoat is made use 
‘of to keep us at a Distance Ti is most ccitain 
‘that a Woman’s Honour caiinol be better en- 
’ trenched than after this manner, in Circle wiiliin 
‘ Circle, amidst such a Variety of Out-woiks and 
‘ Lines of Circumvallation. A Female who is thus 
‘invested in Whale-Bone is sufficiently secured 
‘against the Approaches of an ill-bred Fellow, who 
; ‘might as well think of Sir Georf^e Etherege'swAy 
‘of making Love in a Tub,^ as m the midst of so 
‘ many Hoops. 

‘Among tlvese various Conjectures, there are 
‘ Men of Superstitious Tempers, who look upon the 
‘ Hoop Petticoat as a kind of Prodigy. Some will 
‘have it that it portends the liownfal of the 
‘ French King, and obsei-ve that the Farthingale 
‘appeared in England a little before the Ruin of 

* the Spanish Monarchy. Others are of Opinion 
‘that it foretels Battleand Bloodshed, and believe 
‘ it of the same Prognostication as the Tail of a 
‘Blazing Star. For my nait, I am apt to think it 
‘is a Sign that Miiltitudeb are coming into the 
‘ World rather than going out of it. 

* The first time 1 saw a Lady dressed in one of 


‘ these Petticoats, I could not forbear blaming her 
‘ in my own I'houghts for walking abroad when 
‘ she was near her Time, but soon recovered my- 
‘ self out of my Error, when I found all the Modish 

* Part of the Sex as far gone as herself. It is 
‘ generally tliought some crafty Women have tlius 
‘ betrayed their Companions into Hoops, that they 
‘ might make them accessory to their own Con- 
‘ ccalments, and by that means escape the Censure 
‘of the World ; as wary Generals have .sometimes 
‘dressed two or three Dozen of their Friends in 
‘ their own Hab’.t, that they might not draw upon 
‘ themselves any particular Attacks of the Enemy, 

‘ The strutting Petticoat smooths all Distinctions, 
‘levels the Mother with the Daughter, and sets 
‘ Maids and Matrons, Wives and Widows, upon 
‘ the same Bottom. In the mean while I cannot 

‘ but be troubled to see so many well-shaped in- j 
‘nocent Virgins bloated up, and waddling up and ] 

* down like big-bellied Women, j 

‘ Should thi.s Fashion get among the ordinary 
‘ People our publick Ways would be so crowded 
‘ that we should want Street-room. Several Coii- 
‘ gregations of the best Fashion find themselves 
‘already very much streightened, and if the Mode 
‘encrease I wish it may not drive many ordinary 
‘Women into Meetings and Conventicles. Should 
‘ our Sex at the same time take it into their Heads 
‘to wear Tnmk Breeches (as who knows what 
‘their Indignation at this Female Treatment may ’ 
‘ drive them to) a Man and his Wife would fill a 
‘ whole Pew. 

‘ You know, Sir, it is recorded of A Icxander the 
‘ Great, ‘ that in his Indian Expedition he buried 
‘ several Suits of Armour, which by his Direction 
‘ were made much too big for any of his Soldiers, 
‘in drder to give Posterity an extraordinary Idea 
‘of him, and make them believe he had com- 
‘ manded an Army of Giants. I am persuaded that 
‘ if one of the present Petticoats happen to be 
‘hung up in any Repository of Curio.sitie.s, it will 
‘lead into the same Error the Generations tliat lie 
‘.some Removes from us; unless we can believe i 
‘ our Posterity will think .so disrespectfully of their 
‘Great (jr.and-M others, that they made them- 
‘seKos Monstrous to appear Amiable. 

‘ When 1 siirvey this new-fashioned Rotonda in 
‘ all its Parts, 1 cannot but think of the old Philo- 
‘ sopher, who after having entered into an Egyptian 
‘'J'emple, and looked about for the Iilol of the 
‘Place, at length discovered a little Black Monkey 
‘ Enshrined in the midst of it, upon which he could 
‘ not forbear crying out, (to the great Scandal of 
‘the Woi.shipper^) What a magnificent Palace is 
‘ here for such a Ridiculous Inhabitant ! 

‘ Though you have taken a Resolution, in one 
‘of your Papers, to avoid descending to Particu- 

* larities of Dress, I believe you will not »,Hink it 
‘ below you, on so extraordinary an Occasion, to 
‘ Unhoop the Fair Sex, and cure this fashionable 
‘I'ympany that is got among them. 1 am apt to 
‘ think the Petticoat will shrink of its own accord 
‘at your first coming to Town ; at least a Touch 
‘ of your Pen will make it contract it self, like the 
‘sensitive Plant, and by that means oblige .several i 


Love in a Tub, Act iv. sc. 6. 


* In I’lutaich’s Life of him. 
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* whp are either terrified or astonished at this por- 
‘ teiituus Novelty, and among the rest, 

C, y our humble Servant^ &c. 

No. laS.J Friday, yuly 27, 1711. [Addison. 


j Concordia discors. — Lucan. 

W OMEN in their Nature are much inoie gay 
and joyous than Men : whether it be that 
their Blood is more refined, their Fil>res more deli- 
cate, and their animal Spirits more light and vola- 
tile; or whether, as some have imagined, there 
may not be a kind of Sex in the very Soul, I shall 
not pretend to determine. As Vivacity is the Gift 
of Women, Gravity is that of n I’hey should 
each of diem therefore keep a Watch upon the 
particular Biass which Nature has fixed in their 
Mind, that it may not drmv too muchj and lead 
them out of the Paths of Reason I'his will cer- 
tainly happen, if the one in every Word and Action 
affects the Character of being rigit’ and severe, and 
the other of being brisk and alr> . Men should 
beware of being captivated by a kind of savage 
Philosophy, Women by a thoughtless Gallantry. 
Where the.se Precaution.s are nni ohserved, the 
Man often degenerates into a Cynick, the Woman 
into a Coquet , tlie M.i.i gi < ". .nr -1 morose, 

the Woman impel tincnt .111.1 1 ii.i t-ii .d. 

liy what I have said, w^ may conclude, Men 
and* Women were made as Counterparts to one 
another^ that the Pains and Anxieties of the Hus- 
band might be relieved by the Spnghthness and 
good Humour of the Wife. When these are 
rightly tempered, Care and Che.i'*f-.lncss go Haru’ 
in Hand; and the Family, h^e . iii..: is(«’..\ 
trimmed, want.s neither Sail nor Ballast 

Natural Historians observe, (foi whilst I am in 
the Country I must fetch iny Allusions fiom 
thence) That only the INlale Birds have Voices ; 
That their Song.s begin a little before Breeding- 
time, and end a little after ; That whilst the Hen 
is covering her Eggs, the Male generally lakes his 
Stand upon a Neighbouring Bough within her 
Hearing ; and by that mean.s amuses and diverts 
her with his Songs during tlie whole 'I'lnie of hcr 
Sitting. 

This ‘Contract among Birds lasts no longer than 
till a Brood of young ones arises from it ; so that 
in the feather’d Kind, the Cares and Fatigues of 
the married State, if I may so call it, he princi- 
pally upon the Female. On the contrary, as m our 
Species the Man and fthe] Woman are joined to- 
gether for Life, and the main Burden rests upon 
the former, Nature has given all the little Arts of 
Soothing and Blandishment to the Fem.ile, that 
she may chear and aniir.ire 5 * -r (Ompaiiion.m a 
constant and as-siduo**-. .Xi-. i- .it' -i to the making 
a Provision for his Family, and the educating ol 
’ their common Chiklien. 'I'liis howevet is not to be 
taken so strictly, as if the same Ihilies were not 
often reciprocal, and incumljcnt on both Parties , 
but only to set forth what seems to have been the 
general Intention of Nature, in the different In- 
j clinations and Endowments which arc bestowed on 
I the different Sexes. 


But whatever was the Reason that Man and 
Woman were made with this Variety of Temper, 
if we observe the Conduct of the Fair Sex, we find 
that they choose rather to associate themselves 
with a Person who resembles them in that light 
and volatile Humour which is natural to them, 
than to such as are qualified to moderate and 
counter-ballance it. It has been an old Complaint, 
That the Coxcomb carries it with them before the 
Man of Sense. When we see a Fellow loud and 
talkative, full of insipid Life and Laughter, we 
may venture to pronounce him a female Favourite: 
Noise and Flutter are such Accomplishments as 
they cannot withstand. To be short, the Passion 
of an ordinary Woman for a Man is nothing else 
but Self-love diverted upon another Object : She 
would have the Lover a Woman in every thing 
but the Sex. I do not know a finer Piece of 
Satyr on this Part of Womankind, than those 
Lines of Mr, Dry den. 

Our thoughtless Sex is caught by out'ward Form, 
And empty Noise, and loves it self in Man. 

This is a Source of infinite Calamities to the 
Sex, as it frequently joins them to Men, who in 
their own Thoughts are as fine Creatures as them- 
selves ; or if they chance to be good-humoured, 
serve only to dissipate their Fortunes, inflame 
their Follies, and aggravate thtir Indiscretions. 

The .same female Levity is no less fatal to them 
after Manage than before : It represents to their 
Imaginations the faithful prudent Husband as an 
honest tractable [andj domcstick Animal ; and 
turns their Thoughts upon the fine gay Gentleman 
that laughs, sings, and dn-sses so much more 
agreeably. 

As this irregular Vivacity of Temper leads 
astray the Hearts of ordinary Women in the 
Choice of their Lovers and the Treatment of their 
Hu.sbaiids, it operates with the .same pernicious 
Influence towaids their Children, who are taught 
to accomplish themselves in all those sublime 
Perfections that appear caiitiyating in the Eye of 
their Mother, She admires in her Son what she 
loved in her Gallant , and by that means contri- 
butes all she can to perpetuate heiself in a worth- 
less Progeny. 

The younger F'austina was a lively Instance of 
this sort of Women Notwithstanding she was 
maincd to Marctis A.uit'ims, (»!*,(* (,! itu- greatest, 
wisest, and best of the Roman Emperors, she 
thought a common Gladiator much tne prettier 
Gentleman ; and had taken such Care to accom- 
plish her Sou Commodus according to her own 
Notions of a fine Man, that when he ascended 
the Throne of his Fathci, he became the most 
foolish and abandoned Tyrant that was ever placed 
at the Head of the Roman Empire, signah/ing 
himself in nothing but the fighting of Prizes, ;md 
knocking out Men’s lirains. As he had no 'Taste 
of true Glory, we sec him m several Medals and 
Statues Iwluch') are .still exl.int of him, equipped 
like an Ihrcnh w with a Club and a laoiTs Skin. 

1 h.ive been led into this “^pe-’id' ri :i ' v (Te 
Characters I have heard of a (' 'ii-G nj! in."! 
and his Lady, who do not live many Mdc.s from 
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Sir Roger. The Wife is an old Coquet, thai is 
always hankering after the Diversions of the 
Town ; the Husband a morose Riistick,that frowns 
and frets at the Name of it. The Wife is ovei> 
run with Affectation, the Husband .sunk into 
Brutality: The Lady cannot bear the Noise of 
the Larks and Nightingales, hates your tedious 
Summer Days, and is sick at the Sight of shady 
Woods and purling Streams } the Husband \yon- 
ders how any one can be pleased witli tlte Fool- 
eriesof Plays and Opei-.i', .1 i.'i-' fion Morr.i;.;; 

to Night at essei.nd 1 i-ii-. a.iJ t v 

tiers. The Children are educated m tliese dif- 
ferent Notions of their Parents. 'J]he Sons follow 
the Father about his Grounds, while the Daugh- 
ters read Volumes of Love-Letters and Romances 
to their Mother. By this means it comes to pass, 
that the Girls look upon their Father as a Clown, 
and the Boys thmk their Mother no better than 
she should be. 

How different are the l.ives of Arisius and 
Aspasia ? the innocent Vivacity of the one is tem- 
pered and composed by the chcaiful Gravity of 
the other. The Wife grows wise by the Dis- 
courses of the Husband, and the Husband good- 
humour’d by the Conversations of the Wife. 
Aristus would luii be so amiable were it not for 
his Aspasia^ nor Aipaiia so much [esteemed*] 
were it not for licr Aristia,. 'I'heir Virtues are 
blended in their Childien, and diffuse through the 
whole Family a i.>crpetual Spirit of ' lienevolence. 
Complacency, and Satisfaction. C. 


No. lag.] Saturday^ July 28, 1711. \Addison. 


Vertentem sese frustra scctabere cantkum, 

Cunt rota posterior curras et in axe secundo. 

Pers. 


G reat Masteis in Painting never care for 
duiwing People in the Fashion; as very 
well knowing that the Head-dress, or Periwig, 
tiiat now prevails, and gives a Grace to their Por- 
traitures at present, will make a very odd Figure, 
and perhaps look monstrous in the Eyes of Po.s- 
terity. For this Reason they often represent an 
illustrious Person in a Homan Habit, or in some 
other Dress that never varies. 1 could wdsli, for 
the sake of my Country Friends, that tlicre was 
such a kind of e 7 ierluiting Drapery be made 
use of by all who live at a certain distance from 
the Town, and that they would agree upon such 
Fashions as should never be li.iVh t n - a. id 
Innovations. For want of iJ.. 1 / ■/, 

Man [who^] takes a Journey mt'' t''e tV-it-vis 
as much surprised, .'i'. oue iwim'J \ . !i.- m .. « kd- 
ler>^ of old Family ]’icii.ies ; ;.i .1 1 la - .i- a 
Variety of Garbs aiiil ll.ioiis in i...- l.e 

converses with. Did they keep to one constant 
Dress they would sometimes be in tiie Fashion, 
which they never are as Matters are managed at 
present. If instead of running after the Mode, 


* [to be esteemed] 

[that] ^ [tliat] 


they would continue fixed in one certain HaVit* 
the Mode would some time or other overtake 
them, as a Clock that stands still is sure to point 
right once in twelve Hours : In this Case there- 
fore 1 would advise them, as a Gentleman did his 
Friend who was hunting about the whole Town 
after a rambling Fellow, If you follow him you 
will never find him, but if you plant your self at 
the Corner of any one Street, I’ll engage it will 
not be long before you see him. 

I have already touched upon this Subject in a 
Speculation [which^] shews now cruelly the Coun- 
try arc led astray in following the Town ; and 
equipped in a ridiculous Habit, when they fancy 
themselves in the Height of the Mode. Since 
that Speculation 1 have received a Letter (which 
1 there hinted at) from a Gentleman who is now 
in the Western Circuit. 

Mr. Spectaiok, 

* Being a Lawyer of tlic Middlc-Tetnple. [a**] 
‘ CornDAman by Birth, I generally nde the West- 
‘ cm Circuit for my he^th, and as I am not inter- 
‘ rupted with Clients, have leisure to make many 
‘ ()bscrvations that escape the Notice of my 
‘ Fellow-Travellers. 

‘One of the most fashionable Women I met 
‘with. in all the Ciicuit was my Landlady at 

* Siaif/y where I chanced to be on a Holiday. 

‘ Her Cornmode was not half a Foot lugh, and her 
‘ Petticoat within some Yards of a modush Circuin- 
‘ fercncc. In the same Place 1 observed a young 
‘ Fellow with a tolerable Periwig, had it not been 
‘ covered with a Hat that was shaped in the 
‘ Rainillie Cock.3 As I proceeded in my Journey 
‘ I observed the Petticoat grew scantier and scan- 
‘ tier, and about threescore Miles from London 
‘ was so very unfashionable, that a Woman might 
‘walk in it without any manner of Inconvenience. 

‘Not far from Salisbury I took notice of a 
‘Justice of Peace’s Lady (who'*^] was at least ten 
‘ Years behindhand in her ])ress, but at the same 
‘ time a.s fine as Hands could make her. Slie was 
‘ flounced and furbelowod from Head to B'oot ; 

‘ evei y Ribbon was wrinkled, and every Part of 
‘ her (Garments in Curl, so that .she looked like 
‘ one of tiiosc Animals which in the Country we 
‘c.ill a driezeland Hen. 

‘Not many Miles beyond this l^lacc I was in- 
‘ formed that one of the last Ycar!s little Muffs had 
‘by .some means or other stiaggled into those 
‘ Parts, and that all Women of Ficsluon were cut- 
‘ ting their old Muffs in two, or retrenching them, 
‘accoiding to the little Mof’el rwbidiSj was gut 
‘among them. 1 cannot lii .c\e i! e Jseport they 
‘ have there, that it was sent down frank’d by a 
‘ Piuliainent-man in a little Packet ; but probably 
‘ by next Winter this Fashion will be at the }|,^;ight 
‘ in the Countiy, when it is (juite out at Loudon. 

‘The greatest Beau at our next Country Ses- 

* sions was dressed in a most monstrous Flaxen 
‘Periwig, that was made in King IVilltatdi 
‘Reign. The Wearer of it goes, it seems, in his 
‘ own Hair, when he is at home, and lets his Wig 
‘lie in Buckle for a whole half Year, that he may 
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*pttt It oa upon Occasions to meet the Judges in 
♦it. 

* I must not here omit an Adventure [which *] 

* happened to us in a Country Church upon the 
‘ Frontiers of Cornwall. As we were in the midst 

* of the Service, a Lady who is the chief Woman 
‘ of the Place, and had passed the Winter at Loti' 

^ don with her Husband, entered the Congrega- 
‘ tion in a little Head-dress, and a hoop’d Petti- 
' coat. The People, who were wonderfully 
'startled at such a Sight, all of them rose up. 

‘ Some stared at the prodigious Bottom, and some 
‘at the little Top of this strange Dress. In the 
‘mean time the Lady of the Manor filled the 
^{Area^ of the Church, and walked up to her 
‘Pew with an unspeakable Satisfaction, amidst 
‘the Whispers, Conjectures, and Astonishments 
‘ of the whole Congregation. 

‘ Upon our Way from hence wt* saw a young 
‘ Fellow riding towards us full Gallop, with a Bob 
‘Wig and a black Silken Bag tied to it. He siopt 
‘ short at the Coach, to ask us how far the Judges 
‘were behind us. His Stay was soycryshoit, 
‘that we had only time to observe his new silk 
‘Waistcoat, [which 3 j was unbutton’d in several 
‘ Places to let us see that he had a clean Shirt on, 

‘ which was ruffled down to his middle. 

‘From this Place, during our Proeross through 
‘the most Western Parts of the K.ingdoin, we 
‘fancied ourselves iu King Charles the Second’s 
‘ Reign, the People having made very little Vana- 
‘ tions in their Dre.ss since that tiiin. The sinart- 
‘est of the Country Squires appear still in the 

* Monmoulh-Cock,^ and when they go a wooing 
‘ (whether they have any Post in the Militia or 
‘not) they generally put on a rod Coat We were, 
‘indeed, very much surprized, at tlie Place we lay 
‘at last Night, to meet with a Gentleman that 
‘ had accoutered himself in a N ight-Cap Wig a 
‘Coat with long Pockets, and slit Sleeves, and a 
‘pair of Shoes with high Scollop Tops; but we 
‘soon found by his Conversation tliat he was a 
‘Person who laughed at tlte Ignorance and Kus- 
‘ ticity of the Country People, and was resolved 
‘to live and die in the Mode. 

*Slr, If you think this Account of my 'I'ravcls 
‘may be of any Advantage to the Pubhek, 1 will 
‘next Year trouble you with such t )LCurrciices as 
‘I shall meet with in other Parts of Eh^UukI 
‘For I am informed there aic greater Curiosities 
‘ in the Nortlicrn Circuit than in the Wcstei n ; and 
‘that a Fashion makes its Progicss much slower 
*h\io Cumberland than xwVo Cornwall. 1 have 
‘ heard in particular, that the Steenkirk-^ arrived 
‘but two Months ago at Ni"W(a.di(', .md that 
‘there are several Commodes in those Parts which 
‘are worth taking a Journey thither to see. C. 

No. 130.] Monday, July 30, 1711. [Addison. 

Sempergue recenies 

Convectare jtivat pratdas, et vivere rapto. — Virg. 

A S I was Yesterday riding out in the Fields 
}\. witli my Friend Sir Rogkk, we saw at a little 
Destance from us a Troop of Gypsies. Upon the 
first Discovery of them, my Friend was in some 
doubt whether he should not exert the Justice of 
the Peace upon such a Band of Lawless Vagrants ; 
but not having his Clei k with him, who is a ne- 
cessary Counsellor on these Occasioics, and fear- 
ing that his Poultry might fare the worse for it, he 
let the Thought drop : But at the same time gave 
me a particular Account of the Mischiefs they do 
in the Country, in stealing People’s Goods and 
spoiling their Servants, If a stray Piece of Lin- 
nen hangs upon an Hedge, says Sir Rogkr, they 
arc sure to have it ; if the Hog loses his Way in 
the Fields, it is ten to one but he becomes their 
Prey ; our Geese cannot live in Peace for them ; 
if a Man piosecutcs them with Severity, his Hen- 
roost is .sure to pay for it : I'hcy generally straggle 
into these Parts about this Time of the Year ; and 
set the Heads of our Servant-Maids so agog for 
Flushands, that we do not expect to have any Busi- 
ness done as it should be whilst they are in the 
Country. I have an honest Dairy-maid [who *] 
crosses their Hands with a Piece of Silver every 
Summer, and never fails being promised the hand- 
somest young Fellow in the Parish for her pains. 
Your Friend the Butler has been Fool enough to 
be seduced by them ; and, though he is sure to 
lose a Knife, a P)ork, or a Spoon every time his 
Fortune is told him, geneially shuts himself up in 
the Pantry with an old Gypsie for above half an 
Hour Once m a Twelvemonth. Sweet-hearts are 
the things they live upon, which they bestow very 
plentifully upon all those that apply themselves 
to them. You see now and then some handsome 
young Jades among them: 'Phe Sluts liave very 
often white Teeth and black Kyes. 

Sir Rogkk observing that I listiicd with great 
Attention to his Account of a People who were so 
entucly new to me, told me, 'I'lMt if f would they 
should tell iis our l'’i)rtiines As I was very well 
pleased with the Knight’s Proposal, we rid up and 
ronimuuicated onr Hands to them A Cassandra 
of the Cicw, after having e-Kaiiiincd my Lines 
vei y ‘'.iligontly, tolj me, ’I’hat I loved a pretty 
Maid 1:1 .1 t 'onur, that I was a good Woman’s 
Man, with some otlicr Particulars which I do not 
think proper to relate. My Friend Sir Roger 
alighted from his Horse, and exjiosing his Palm 
to two or three that stood by him, they crumpled 
it into all Shapes, and diligently scanned every 
Wrinkle that could he made in it ; when one of 
them, [who ’] was older and more Snn-lmrnt than 
the rest, told him, Tlmt he had a Widow in his 
Line of Life : Upon which the Knight cried. Go, 
go, you are an idle Baggage; and at the same 
time smiled upon me. The G5q>sie finding he was 
not displeased in his Heart, told him, after a far- 
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ther Enquiry into his Hand, that his True-love 
was constant, and that she should dream of him 
to-night: My old Friend cried Pish, and bid he» 
go on. The Gypsie told him that he was a 
Batchelour, hut would not be .so long ; and that he 
was dearer to some Body than he thought : The 
Knight still repeated, She was an idle Baggage, and 
bid her go on. Ah Master,- says the Gypsie, that 
roguish Leer of yours makes a pretty Woman’s 
Heart ake ; ycju han’t tliat Simper abotit the 
Mouth for Nothing — The uncouth Gibberish with 
which all this was uttered like the Daikness of an 
Oracle, made us the more attentive to it. To be 
short, the Knight left the Money with her that he 
had cros.sed her Hand with, and got up again on 
his Horse. 

As we were riding away, Sir Roger told me, 
that he knew several sensible People who be- 
lieved these Gypsies now and then foretold very 
strange things ; and for half an Hour together 
appeared more jocund than ordinary. In the 
Height of his good-Humour, meeting a common 
Beggar upon the Road who was no Conjurer, as 
he went to relieve him he found his Pocket was 
picked : That being a Kind of Palmistry at which 
this Race of Vermin are very dextrous. 

I might here entertain my Reader with His- 
torical Remarks on this idle profligate People, 
[who infest all the Countries of £uro/>e, and 
live in the midst of Governments in a kind of 
Commonwealth by themselves. But instead of 
entering into Observations of this Nature, I shall 
fill the remaining; Part of my Paper with a Story 
[which is still fresh in Holland^ and was 

printed in one of our Monthly Accounts about 
twenty Years ago. ‘As the Trekschuyi, or Hack- 
‘ ney-boat, which carries Passengers from Leyden 
‘to Amsterdam, was putting on, a Boy running 
‘along the [Side 3] of the Canal de.sired to be 
‘ taken in ; which the Master of the Boat refused, 
‘because the Lad had not quite Money enough 
‘ to pay the usual Fare. An eminent Merchant 
‘being pleased with the Looks of the Boy, and 
‘ secretly touched with Compassion towards him, 

‘ paid the Money for him,'^ and ordered him to be 
‘ taken on board. Upon talking with him after- 
‘ wards, he found that he could speak readily 
‘in three or four Languages, and leanied upon 
‘farther Examination that he had been stoln away 
‘ when he wa.s a Child by a Gypsie, and had 
‘rambled ever since with a Gang of those Stroll- 
* ers up and down several Parts of Europe. It 
‘haopened that the Merchant, whose Heart 
‘ seems to have inclined towards the Boy by a .se- 
*cret kind of Instinct, had himself lost a Child 
‘some Years before. 'J'he Parents, after a long 
‘ Search for him, gave him for drowned in one of 
‘the Canals with which that Country aljounds ; 
‘ and the Mother was so afflicted at the Loss of a 
‘ fine Boy, who was her only Son, that she died 
‘ for Grief of it. Upon laying together all Par- 
‘ticulars, and examining the several Moles and 
‘ Mark.s (byj which the Mother used to describe 
‘the Child fwheriSJ he was first missing, the Boy 
‘proved to be the Son of the Merchant whose 

‘ Heart had so unaccountably melted at the Sight 
‘ of him. 'I'he Lad was very well pleased to find 
‘a Father [who ^] was so rich, and likely to leave 
‘him a good Estate; the Father on the Other 
‘ hand was not a little delighted to see a Son re- 
‘ turn to him, whom he had given for lost, with 
‘such a Strength of Constitution, Sharpness of 
‘Understanding, and Skill in Languages.’ Here 
the printed Story leaves off ; but if I may give 
credit to Reports, our Linguist having received such 
extiaordinary Rudiments towards a good Educa- 
tion, was afterwards trained up in every thing that 
becomes a Gentleman ; wearing oft* by little and 
little all the vicious Habits and Practises that he 
had been used to in the Course of his Peregrina- 
tions : Nay, it is said, that he has since been em- 
ployed m foreign Courts upon National Business, 
with great Reputation to himself and Honour to 
[those who sent him,“] and that he has visited 
several Countries as a piiblick Minister, in which 
he formerly wander’d as a Gypsie. C. 

JVo. 13X.] Tuesday^ J^ly x/ii. {Addiso$i. 

Ipsa rursum concedite Sylva. — Virg. 

1 r is usual for a Man who loves Country Sports 

X to preserve the Game in his own Grounds, and 
divert himself upon those that belong to his Neigh- 
bour. My Friend Sir Roger generally goes two 
or three Miles from his House, and gets into the 
Frontiers of his Estate, Ixifore he beats about in 
search of [a3j Hare or Partridge, on purpose to 
spare his own B’ields, where he is always sure of 
finding Diversion, when the worst comes to the 
worst. By this Means the Breed about his House 
has time to encrease and multiply, besides that 
the Sport is the more agreeable where the Game 
is the harder to come at, and [where it] does not 
lie so thick as to produce any Perplexity or Con- 
fusion ill the Pursuit. For these Reasons the 
Country Gentleman, like the Fox, seldom preys 
near his own Home. 

In the same manner I have made a Month’s 
Excursion out of the Town, which is the great 
Field of Game for Sportsmen of my Species, to 
try my Fortune in the Country, where 1 have 
suirtccl several Subjects, and hunted them down, 
with some Pleasure to my self, and I hope to 
others. 1 am here forced to use a great deal of 
Diligence before I can spring any tning to my 
Mind, whereas ill Town, whilst I am following 
one Character, it is ten to one but I am crossed in 
my Way by another, and put up such a Variety of 
odd Creatures in both Sexes, that they foil the 
Scent of one another, and puzzle the Chace. My 
greatest Difficulty in the Country is to find Sport, 
and in Town to chu.se it. In the mean time, as 

I have given a whole Month’s Rest to the Cities 
of London and Westminster, I promise my self 
abundance of new Game upon my return thither. 

It is indeed high lime for me to leave the Coun- 
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tn» since I find the whole Neighbourhood begin 
to very inquisitive after my Name and Cha- 
rarter. My Love of Solitude, Taciturnity, and 1 
particular way of Life, having raised a great 
Curiosity in all these Parts. 

The N otions which have been framed of me are 
various ; some look upon me as very proud, [some 
as very modest,] and some as very melancholy. 
IViil. Wimble^ as my Friend the Butler tells nie, 
observing me very much alone, and extreamly 
silent when I am in Company, is afraid I* have 
killed a Man 'I'he Country People seem to sus- 
pect me for a Conjurer ; and some of them hearing 
of the Visit [which ' ] I made lo Moll IV kite, will 
needs have it that Sir Rookk has brought down a 
Gunning Man with him, to cure the old Woman, 
and free the Country from her (.'harms. So that 
the Character which I go under in part of the 
Neighbourhood, is what they here call a White 
Witch. 

A Justice of Peace, who lives ibout five Miles 
off, and is not of Sir Rogrr’s Party, has it seems 
said twice or thrice at his 'I'ablc, that he wishes 
Sir Roger does not harbour a Jesuit in his House, 
and that he thinks the Gentlemen of the Country 
would do very well to make me give some Ac- 
count of my self. 

On the other side, some of Sir Roger’s Friends 
are afraid the old Knight is impos’d upon by a de- 
signing Fellow, and as they have heard that he 
converses very promiscuously when he is in Town, 
do not know but he has brought down with him 
some discarded Whig, that is sullen, and says 
nothing, bec*iuse he is out of Place. 

Such is the Variety of Opinions [which®] are 
here entertained of me, so that I pass among 
.some for a disaffected Person, and among others 
for a Popish Priest; among some for a Wizard, 
and among others for a Murderer; and all this 
for no other Reason, that I can imagine, but be- 
cause I do not hoot and hollow and make a Noise. 
It is true my Friend Sir Roger tells them. That 
it is my ivay^ and that I am only a Philosopher ; 
but [this®] will not satisfy them. They think there 
is more in me than he discovers, and that I do 
not hold my Tongue for nothing. 

For these and other Reasons I shall set out for 
London to Morrow, having found by Experience 
that the Country is not a Place for a Person of 
my Temper, who does not love J oHity, and what 
they call Good-Neighbourhood. A Man that is 
out of Humour when an unexpected (iuest breaks 
in upon him, and does not care for sacrificing an 
Afternoon to every Chance-comer ; that will be 
the Master of his own Time, and the Pursuer of 
his own Inclinations, makes but a very unsociable 
Figure in this kind of Life. I shall therefore re- 
tire into the Town, if I may make use of that 
Phrase, and get into the Crowd again as fast as I 
can, in order to be alone. I can there raise what 
Speculations I please upon others without being 
observed my self, and at the same time enjoy all 
•the Advantages of Company with all the Privi- 
leges of Solitude. In the mean while, to finish 
the Month and conclude these my rural Specula- 
tions, I shall here insert a Letter from my Friend 


Will. Honkycomr. who has not lived a Month] 
for these forty Years out of the Smoke of London, 1 
I and^ rallies me after Ins way upon my Country 1 

Dear Spec, 

I. Suppose this Letter will find thee picking of 
‘ Daisies, or smelling to a Lock of Hay, or passing 
‘ away thy time in some innocent Country Diver- 
‘ sion of the like Nature. I have however Orders 
‘from the Club to summon thee up to Town, being 
‘all of us cursedly afraid thou wilt not be able to 
‘relish our Company, after thy Conversations 
^\nXk\Moll White and Will. Wimble. Pr’ythee 
‘ don’t send us up any more Stories of a Cock and 
‘a Bull, nor frighten the Town with Spirits and 
‘ Witches. Thy Speculations begin to smell con* 
‘ foundedly of Woods and Meadows. If thou dost 
‘not come up quickly, we shall conclude [that] 
‘ thou art in Love with one of Sir Roger's Dairy- 
‘ maids. Service to the Knight. Sir Andrew is 
‘grown the Cock of the Club since he left us, and 
‘ if he does not return quickly will make every 
‘ Mother’ .s Son of us Common -wealth’s Men. 

Dear Spec, 

Thine Eternally, 

C. Will. Honeycomb. 


No. 132.] Wednesday, An^ist i, 1711. [Steele, 

— Qni ant Tcvtpns quid postulet non videt, ant 
phtra loquitur, aid se ostentat, aid eomvt qui- 
busenm est ratiouem non hnhet, is inephis esse 
dicitnr, — ^Tull. 

H aving notified to my good Friend Sir 
Roger that I should set out for London the 
next Day, his Horses were ready at the appointed 
Hour in the Evening ; and attended by one of his 
(grooms, I arrived at the County-Town at twi- 
light, in order to be ready for the Stage-Coach 
the Day following. As soon as we arrived at the 
Inn, the Servant who waited upon me, inquir’d of 
the Ch.amberlain in my Hearing what Company 
he liad for the Coach? The Fellow answered, 
Mrs. Betty Arable, the great Fortune, and the 
Widow her Mother ; a recruiting Olficer (who took 
a Place because they were to go ;) young Squire 
Quickset her Cousin (th.at her Mother wisheti her 
to be married to;) Ephraim the Quaker,^ her 
Guardian; and a Gentleman that had studied 
himself dumb from Sir Roger de Coveri ev’.s. 
I observed by what he said of my self, that ac- 
cording to his Office he dealt much in Intelligence ; 
and doubted not but there was some Foundation 
for his Reports of the rest of the Company, as 
well as for the whimsical Account he gave of me 
The next Morning at Day-break we were all 
called ; and I, who know my own natural Shyness, 

‘ The man who would not fight received the 
name of Ephraim from the ^th verse of Psalm 
Ixxviii., which says: ‘I'he children of Ephraim, 

‘ being armed and carrying bows, turned back in 
‘ the day of battle ’ 
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and endeavour to be as little liable to be dispiitcd 
with as possible, dressed immediately, that I might 
make no one wait. The first Preparation for our 
Setting-out was, that the Captain’s Half-Pike was 
placed near the Coach-man, and a Drum behind 
the CoSmh. In the mean Time the Drummer, the 
Captain’s Equipage, was very loud, that none of 
the Captain’s things should be placed so as to be 
spoiled ; upon which his Cloake-bag was fixed in 
the Seat of the Coach : And the Captain himself, 
according to a frequent, tho’ invidious Behaviour 
of Military Men, ordered his Man to look sharp, 
that none but one of the Ladies should have the 
Place he had taken fronting to the Coach-box. 

We were in some little Time fixed in our Seats, 
and .sat with that Dislike which People not too 
good-natured usually conceive of each other at 
first Sight. The Coach jumbled us insensibly into 
some sort of Familiarity : and we had not moved 
, above two Miles, when the Widow asked the Cap- 
tain what Success he had m his Recruiting ? The 
Officer, with a F rankness he believed very grace- 
ful, told her, * That indeed he had but very little 
‘ Luck, and had suffered much by Desertion, 

‘ therefore should be glad to end his Warfare in 
‘the Service of her or her fair Daughter. In a 
‘ Word, continued he, I am a Soldier, and to be 
‘plain is my Characier: You see me, Madam, 
‘young, sound, and impudent ; take me your self, 
‘Widow, or give me to her, I will be wholly at 
‘your Disposal. I am a Soldier of Fortune, ha ! ’ 
This was followed liy a vam Laugh of his own, 
and a deep Silence of all the rest of the Company. 
1 had nothing left for it but to fall f.ist asleep, 
which I did with all Speed. ‘ Come, .s.aid he, re- 
^ solve upon it, we will make a Wedding at the 
‘next Town: We will wake this pleasant Com- 
‘ panion who is fallen asleep, to be [the) Bndeman, 
‘and’ (giving the Quaker a Clap on the Knee) he 
j concluded, ‘U’his siv .Saint, who. I’ll warrant, un- 
‘ derstands what’s wb.at as well as you or I, Widow, 
‘shall give the Bride as Father.’ The Quaker, 
who happened to he a Man of Smartness, an- 
swered, ^Friend, I take it in good Part that thou 
‘ hast given me the Authority of a Father over this 
‘comely and virtuous Child; and 1 must assure 
‘thee, that if I have the giving her, I shall not 
‘bestow her on thee. Thy Mirth, Friend, savour- 
‘eth of Folly : Thou art a Person of a light Mind ; 
‘ thy Drum is a I'ype of thee, it soundeth because 
‘it is empty. Verily, it is not from thy Fullness, 
‘but thy Emptiness that tliou hast spoken this 
‘Day. Friend, Friend, we have hired this Coach 
‘ in Partnership with thee, to carry us to the great 
‘ City ; we cannot go any other Way. This worthy 

* Mother must hear thee if thou wilt needs utter 
‘thy Follies ; we cannot help it. Friend, I say: if 
‘thou wilt we must hear thee : But if thou wert a 
‘Man of Understanding, thou wouldst not take 
‘Advantage of thy cour.ageous Countenance to 
‘abash us Children of Peace. Thou art, thou 
‘sayest, a Soldier ; give Quarter to us, who can- 
‘not resist thee. Why didst thou fleer at our 
‘Friend, who feigned himself asleep? he [s-aid^J 

* nothing : but how dost thou know what he con- 
'taineth? If thou speakest improper thing.s in 


‘the hearing of this virtuous young Vh^gim con- 
‘ sidcr it is an Outrage against a distressed Persoxt 
‘ that cannot get from thee ; To speak indiscreetly 
‘what we are obliged to hear, by being hasx>ed up 

* with thee in tliis publick Vehicle, is m some De- 
‘ gree assaulting on the high Rond.’ 

Here Ephratm paused, and the Captain with 
an happy and uncommon Impudence (which can 
be convicted and support it self at the same time) 
cries, ‘ Faith, Friend^ I thank thee ; t should ha,v« 

‘ been a little impertinent if thou hadsi not reprj- 
‘manded me. Come, thou art, I see, a smoaky 
‘old Fellow, and I’ll be very orderly the ensuing 

* Part of the Journey. I was [going*] to give my 
‘self Airs, but, Ladies, 1 beg Pardon.’ 

The Captain was so little out of Humour, and 
our Company was so far from being sowered by’ 
this little Ruffle, that Ephraim and he took a 
particular Delight in being agreeable to each 
other for the future ; and assumed their different 
Provinces in the Conduct of the Company. Our 
Reckonings, Apartments, and Accommodation, 
fell under Ephraim : and the Captain looked to 
all Disputes on the Road, as the good Behaviour 
of our Coachman, and the Right we had of taking 
Place as going xo London of all Vehicle.s coming 
from thence. The Occurrences we met with were 
ordinary, and very little happened which could 
entertain by the Relation of them : But when I 
consider’d the Company we were m, 1 took it for 
no small good Fortune that the whole Jouniey 
was not spent in Impertinences, which to one 
P.irt of us might be an Entertainment, to the 
other a Suffering. What therefore Ephraim said 
when we were almost arriv’d at London^ had to 
me an Air not only of good Understanding but 
good Breeding. Upon the young Lady’s express- 
ing her Satisfaction in the Journey, and declaring 
how delightful it had been to hoty Ephraim de- 
clared himself as follows : ‘ There is no ordinary 
‘ Part of humane Life which expresseth so much 
‘a good Mind, and a right inward Man, as his 
‘ Behaviour upon meeting with Strangers, espe- 
‘ daily such as may seem the most unsuitable 
‘Companions to him: Such a Man, when he 
‘ fallelh in the way with Persons of Simplicity 
‘ and Innocence, however knowing he may be in 
‘ the Ways of Men, will not vaunt himself there- 
‘ of ; but will the rather hide his Superiority to 

* them, that he may not be painful unto them. 
‘My good Friend, (continued he, turning to the 
‘ Officer) thee and I are to part by and by, and 
‘ peradveiiture we may never meet again : lint be 
‘ advised by a plain Man ; Modes and Apparel 
‘ arc but Trifles to the real Man, therefore do not 
‘ think such a Man as thy self terrible for thy Garb, 
‘ nor such a one as me contemptible for mine. 

‘ When twt) such as thee and I meet, with Affections 
‘as we ought to have towards each other, thou 
‘ should’st rejoice to see my peaceable DeroeaniJur, 
‘and I should be glad to see thy Strength and 
‘ Ability to protect me in it.’ T. 

I ^ [agoing] 


[s.aycth] 
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iVi^. 133.] Thursday t Au^tst [Steele. 

Quis Desiderio sit pndoraiit modus 
Tam Chari capitis ? — Hor. 

T here is a sort of Delight, which is alter- 
nately mixed with Terror and Sorrow, in the 
Contemplation of Death. The Soul has xts Cu- 
riosity more than ordinarily awakened, when it 
turns its Thoughts upon the Conduct of such w'ho 
have behaved themselves with an Equal, a Re- 
signed, a Chearful, a Generous or Heioick Tem- 
per in that Extremity. We arc affected with 
these respective Manners of Behaviour, as wc 
secretly believe the Part of the Dying Person 
imitable by our selves, or such as we imagine our 
selves more particularly capable of. Men of 
exalted Minds march before us like Princes, and 
are, to the Ordinary Race of M inlcind, laflier 
Subjects for their Admiration ihan Example. 
However, there are no Ideas stnk'* more fouobly 
upon our Imaginations, than those which aie 
raised from Reflections upon the Exits of great 
and excellent Men. Innocent Men who Imvc 
suffered as Criminals, tho’ they were Benef.u tors 
to Human Society, seem to be Persons of tlio 
highest Distinction, among the vastly gicatoi 
Number of Human Race, the Dead. When the 
Iniquity of the Times brought Socratex to his 
Execution, how great and wonderful is it to be- 
hold him, unsupported by any thing but the 'I'cs | 
timony of his ('wn Conscience and Conjectures (>f 
Hereafter, receive the Poison with an Air of 
Mirth and go. id Humour, and as if going on an 
agreeable Journey bespeak some Deity to make 
it fortunate. 

When PfiociofUs good Actions had met with the 
like Reward from his Country, and he w.xs led to 
Death with many others of his Priends, they be- 
wailing their Fate, he walking composedly to- 
wards the Place of Execution, how gracefully does 
he support his Illustrious Character to the very j 
last Instant. One of the Rabble spitting at him j 
as he passed, with his usual Authoiity he called 
to know if no one was ready to teach this Fellow 
how to behave himself. when a Poor-spirited 
Creature that died at the same time for his Crimes 
bemoaned himself unmanfully, he rebuked him with 
this Question, Is it no Consolation to such a Man 
as thou art to die with Phocion 't At the Instant 
when he was to die, they asked him what com- 
mands he had for his Son, he answeied, To forget 
this Injury of the A theniaiis. Nioclcs, his F riend, 
under the same Sentence, desired he might drink 
the Potion before him ; PhociCn said, because 
he never had denied him any thing he would 
not even this, the most difficult Request he had 
ever made. 

These Instances* were very noble and great, and 
the Reflections of those Sublime Spirits had made 
Death to them what it is really intended to be by 
the Author of Nature, a Relief from a various 
Being ever subject to Sorrows and Difficulties. 
E^minondas, the Theban General, having re- 


ceived in Fight a mortal Stab with a Sword, 
which was left in his Body, lay in that Posture 
’till he had Intelligence that his Troops [had] ob- 
tained the Victory, and then permitted it to be 
drawn [out], at which Instant he expressed him- 
self in this manner. This is not the end of my 
I-i/e, my P'l'Uinv-Soldiers ; it is now your Epami- 
nondas is homy who dies in so much Glory, 

It were an endless Labour to collect the Ac- 
counts with which all Ages have filled the World 
of Noble and Heroick Minds that have resigned 
this P»emg, as if the Termination of Life were but 
an ordinary Occurrence of it. 

'Phis common-place way of Thinking I fell into 
from an awkward Endeavour to throw off a real 
and fresh Affliction, liy turning over Books in a 
melancholy Mood ; but it is not easy to remove 
(me<s which touch the Heart, by applying 
Remedies which only entertain the Imagination. 
As therefore this Paper is to consist of any thing 
which concerns Human Life, 1 cannot help letting 
the present Subject regard what has been the last 
Object of my Eyes, tho’ an Entertainment of 
Sorrow. 

I went this Evening to visit a Friend, with a 
design to rally him, upon a Story I had heard of 
his intending to steal a Marriage without the 
Privity of us his intimate Friends and Acquaint- 
.ince. I caine into his Apartment with that In- 
timacy which I have done for very many Years, 
and walked directly into his Bed-chamber, where 
I found my Friend in the Agonies of Death,* 
Wliat could 1 dol^ The innocent Mirth in my 
'fhoughts struck upon me like the most flagitious 
Wickedness: 1 m vain called upon him; he was 
senseless, and loo far spent to have the least 
Knowledge of my Sorrow’, or any Pain in him- 
self. Give me leave then to transcribe my Solilo- 
quy, as I stood by his Mother, dumb with the 
weight of Grief fot a Son who was her Honour 
and her Comfort, and never till that Hour since 
his Birth had been an Occasion of a Moment’s 
Sorrow to her, 

‘ How s’—T “* 's this Change! from the 
‘ Po',sessi< I \ Life and Strength, to 

‘ be reduced m a few Hours to this fatal Ex- 
tremity! Those Lips which look so pale and 
‘ livid, within these few Days g.ave Delight to all 
‘ who heard their Utterance : It was the Business, 

' the Purpose of his Being, next to Obeying him 
‘ to whom he is going, to please and instruct, and 
‘ that for no other end but to please and instruct. 

* Kindness wms the Motive of his Actions, and 
‘with all the Capacity requisite for making a 
‘ Figure in a contentious World, Moderation, 
‘Good-Nature, Affability, ’I'etniierance and C^Iias- 
‘ tity, were the Arts of his Excellent Life. There 
‘as he lies in helpless Agony, no Wise Man who 
‘knew him so well as T, but W’onld resign all the 
‘ World can bestow to he so near the end of such 

* a Life. Why does my Heart so little obey my 
‘ Reason as to lament thee, thnn e.xcellent Man. 

* Heaven receive him, or icstore him. 

* This friend was .Stephen, son of Edmund 
Clay, haberdasher. Stephen Clay was of the 
Inner Temple, and called to the bar in 1700. 


From Plutarch’s Life of Phocion. 
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* Thy beloved Mother, thy obliged Friends, thy 

* helpless Servants, stand around thee without 
‘Distinction. How much wouldst thou, hadst 

* thou thv Senses, say to each of us. 

* But now that good Heart bursts, and he is at 
‘ rest — with that Breath expired a Soul who never 

* indulged a Passion unfit for the Place he is gone 

‘to: Where are now thy Plans of Justice, of 
‘Truth, of Honour? Of what use the Volumes 
' thou hast collated, the Arguments thou hast in- 
' vented, the Examples thou hast followed. Poor 
‘ were the Expectations of the Studious, the Mo- 
‘ dest and the Good, if the Reward of their La- 
‘ hours were only to be expected from Man. No, 
‘ my Friend, thy intended Pleadings, thy in- 
‘ tended good Offices to thy Friends, thy intended 
‘ Services to thy Country, are already performed 
‘ (as to thy Concern in them} in his Sight befoie 
‘ whom the Past, Present, and Future appear at 
‘ one View, While others with thy Talents were 
‘ tormented with Ambition, with Vain-glory, with 
‘ Envy, with Emulation, how well didst thou turn 
' thy Mind to its own Improvement in things out 
‘of the Power of Fortune, in Probity, in In- 
‘tegrity, in the Practice and Study of Justice; 
‘ how silent thy Passage, how private thy Journey, 
‘ how glorious thy End ! Many have I knenvn 
‘ more Famous, some more Knowing, not one so 
‘ Innocent. ' R. 


No. 134.] Friday, August 3, 1711. \Steelc. 


— — Opiferque per Orhem 
Dicor — — — . Ovid. 


D uring my Absence in the Country, several 
Packets have been left for me, which were 
not forwarded to me, because 1 was exnected every 
Day in Town. 'I’he Author of ihc following Let* 
ter, dated from Tenver-Hill, having sometimes 
been entertained with some Learned Gentlemen 
in Plush Doublets, who have vended their Wares 
from a Stage in that Place, has plea s.-intly enough 
addressed Me, as no less a Sage in Monility, 
than those are in Physick. To comply with his 
kind Inclination to make my Cures famous, I shall 
give you his Tesnmouial of my great Abilities at 
large in his own Words. 

SIR, 

‘ Your s;iylng t’other Day there is something 
‘wonderful in the Nairowness of those Minds 
‘which can be pleased, and be barren of Bounty to 
‘tho.se who plca.se them, makes me in pam that I 
‘ am not a Man of Power : If I were, you should 
* soon see how much I approve youi Speculations. 

‘ In the mean time, I beg leave to supply that In- 
* ability with the empty 'Pribulc of an honest 
* Mind, by telling you plainly I love and thank you 
‘ for your daily Refreshments. I constantly peruse 
‘your Psqjer as I smoke my Morning’s Pipe, (tho’ 
‘I can’t finbcai ri-.i-liug ih- AI-ai-'Li-riic I fr'aml 
‘light' and rc.illyit gise-.a gr.ile!.:! Kil. l.i -en-.v 
‘Wliif: e.’ich ParagiMpli i ■. ei'I'c: miiI. i:-e;'.!l 

‘ or delightful Notions, and I never fail of being 
‘highly diverted or improved. 'I'be Vaiicty of 


‘your Subjects surprizes me as much as a Box of 
‘Pictures did formerly, in which there was only 
‘ one Face, that by pulling some Pieces of Isin- 
‘glass over it, was changed into a grave Senator 
‘ or a Merry Andrew, a patch'd Lady or a Nun, 

‘ a Beau or a Black-a-moor, a Prude or a Coquet, 

‘ a Country ’Squire or a GonjureC with many other 
‘different Representations very entertaining (as you 
‘ are) tho’ still the same at the Bottom. This was 
‘a childish Amusement when I was carried away 
‘with outward Appearance, but you make a 
‘ deeper Impression, and affect the secret Springs 
‘of the Mind; you charm the Fancy, sooth the 
‘ Passion.s, and insensibly lead the Reader to that 
‘ Sweetness of Temper that you so well describe ; 

‘ you rouse Generosity with that Spirit, and in* 

‘ culcate Humanity with that Ease, that he mu.st 
‘ be miserably Stupid that is not affected by you. 
‘I can’t say indeed that you* have put Impertin- 
‘ ence to Silence, or v'anity out of Countenance ; 

‘ but methinks you have bid as fair for it, as any 
‘ Man that ever appeared upon a publick Stage ; 
‘and offer an infallible Cure of Vice and Folly, for 
‘ the Price of One Penny. And .since it is usual 
‘for tho.se who receive Benefit by such famous 
‘ Operators, to publish an Advertisement, that 
‘ others may reap the same Advantage, 1 think 
‘my self obliged to declare to all the World, that 
‘ having for a long time been splenalick, ill-natured, 

‘ froward, suspicious, ancl unsociable, by the Ap- 
‘ plication of your Medicines, taken only withhalf 
‘ an Ounce of right Virgmia Tobacco, for six 
‘successive Mornings, I am become open, oblig- 
‘ ing, officious, frank, and hospitable. 

I am, 

'I'ow'er-hill, Your humble Servant, 

July 5, 1711. and great Admtrer, 

George Trusty.* 

This careful Father and humble Petitioner here- 
after mentioned, who are under Difficulties about 
the just Management of Fans, will soon receive 
proper Advertisements relating to the Professors 
in that behalf, with their Places of Abode and 
MethotK of Teaching. 

SIR, Ji*ly the ^th, 1711. 

‘ In your Spectator of June the 7th you I'ran- 
‘ scribe a I.ettcr sent to you from a new sort of 
‘ Muster-m.aster, who teaches Ladies the whole 
‘ K.sercise of the Fan ; I have a Daughter just 
‘ Cdinc to 'I'own, who tho’ she has always held a 
‘ Fan in her Hand at proper Times, yet she 
‘ knows no more how to use it according to true 
‘ Discipline, titan an av'kwarcl School-boy does 
‘ to make use of his new Sword : I have sent for 
‘ her on purpose to learn the Exercise, she being 
‘already very well accomplished in all other 
‘ Arts which are necessary for a young Lady to 
‘ understand : my Request is, that you will speak 
‘ to your Correspondent on my behalf, and in 
‘ your next Paper let me know what he expects, 
‘ either by the Month, or the Quarter, for teach- 
‘ ing ; and where he keeps his Place of Rendez- 
‘ vous. 1 have a Son too, whom I would fain 
‘have taught to gallant Fans, and should be 
‘ glad to know what the Gentleman will have 
‘ for te.iching them both, I finding Fans for Prac- 
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* tice at my own Expence. This Information will 
‘ in the highest manner oblige, 

SIR, Your most Juonhle Servant^ 

William Wiseacre. 

‘ A.S soon as mv Son is perfect in this Art iwhich 

* I hope will be^in a Year’s time, for the Boy is 

* pretty apt,) I design he shall learn to ride the 
‘great Horse, (altho’ he is not yet above twenty 
‘Years old) if his Mother, whose Darling he is, 
‘ will venture him. 

SPECTATOR. 

The humble Petition of Benjamin Easie, Gent. 

Shnveth, 

‘ I'hat ir was your Petitioner’.^ Misfortune to 
‘ walk to Hackney Church last Sunday, where to 
‘ his great Amazement he met wiih a Soldier of 
‘your own training; she furls a f an, recovers a 
‘ Fan, and goes through the whole Exercise of it 
‘ to Admiration. 'I’liis well-managed Officer of 
‘ yours has, to tny Knowledge, be‘‘n the Ruin of 
‘above five young Gentlemen besides my self, .and 
‘ still goes on laying waste w hcrcsoc ver she comes, 

‘ whereby the whole Village is in great danger. 

‘ Our humble Request is therefore that this bold 
‘ Amazon be ordered immediately to lay down her 
‘ Arms, or that you would issue forth an Order, 

‘ that we who have been thus injured may meet at 
‘ the Place of General Rendezvou.s, and there be 
‘ taught to manage our Snuff-Boxes in such man- 
‘ ner as we may be an equal Match for her : 

R. And your Petitionct shall ever Pi ay, &c. 


No. 135.] Saturday, Augytst 1711. [Addison. 

Est brevitate opus, ut currat Sententia 

Hor. 

I HAVE somewhere read of an eminent Person, 
who used in his private Offices of Devotion 
to give Thanks to Heaven that he was born a 
Frenchman : For my own part, I look upon it as 
a peculiar Blessing that 1 was iJorn an English- 
man. Among many other Reasons, I think my 
self very happy in my Countiy, as the Language 
of it is wonderfully adapted to a M.an fwho *] is 
sparing of his Words, and an Enemy to Loquacity. 

As 1 have frequently retlccted on my good For- 
tune in this Particular, I shall communic.ite to the 
Piililick !ii\ Spcculatums upon the jF ' longue, 
not doubimg imt ihe\ will be .k icp'-.il'i- to all my 
curious Readers. 

The English delight in Silence more than any 
other European Nation, if the Remarks which are 
made on us by Foreigners are true. Our Dis- 
course i.s not kept up in Conversation, but falls 
ipto more Pauses and Intervals than in our 
Neighbouring Countries ; as it is observed, that 
the Matter of our Writings is thrown much closer 
together, and lies in a narrower Compass than is 
usual in the Works of Foreign Authors : For, to 


favour our Natural Taciturnity, when we are 
obliged to utter our Thoughts, we do it in the 
shortest way we are able, and give a.s quick a 
Birth to our Conception as possible. 

'Phis Humour shows itself in several Remarks 
that wc may make upon the English Language. 
As first of all by its abounding in Monosyllables, 
which gives us an Opportunity of delivering our 
Thoughts in few Sounds, 'Phis indeed takes off 
from the Elegance of our Tongue, but at the same 
time expresses our Ideas in the readiest manner, 
and consequently answers the first Design of 
Speech better than the Multitude of Syllables, 
which make the Words of other Languages more 
'I'unable and Sonorous. The Sounds of our Eng- 
lish Words are commonly like those of .string 
Musick,shortand transient, (which ) rise aiul perish 
upon a single Touch ; those of other Languages 
are like the Notes of Wind Instruments, sweet 
and swelling, and lengthen’d out into variety of 
Modulation 

In the next pl.ace we may observe, that where 
the Words are not Monosyllables, we often make 
them so, as much as lies in our Power, by onr 
R.apklity of Pronounciation ; as it generally hap- 
pens in most of our long Words which an- derived 
from the Latin, where we contract the length of 
the Syllable.s that give them a grave and solemn 
Air in their own Langu.age, to make them more 
proper for Dispatch, and more comformablc to the 
Genius of our Tongue. This we may find in a 
multitude of Words, as Liberty, Conspiracy, 
Theatre, Orator, &c. 

The same natural Aversion to Loquacity has of 
late Years made a very considerable Alteration in 
our Language, by closing in one Syllable the 1 er- 
mmation of our Praeicrperfect Tense, as in the 
Words, drown'd, walk'd, arriv'd, for drowned, 
walked, arrived, which has very much disfigured 
the Tongue, and turned a tenth part of our 
smoothest Words into so many Clusters of Conso- 
nants 'Phis is the more remarkable, because the 
want of Vowels in our Language has been the 
general Complaint of our politest Authors, who 
nevertheless are the Men that have made these 
Retrenchments, and con.sequently very much in- 
creased our former Scarcity. 

'Phis Reflection on the Words that end in ed, I 
have heard in Conversation from one of the gieat- 
est Genius’s this Age has produced.^ I think we 
may add to the foregoing Observation, the Change 
which has happened in our Langu.age, by the 
Abbreviation of several Words that are termm.ated 
in cth, by substituting an s in the room of the last 
Syllable, as in drowns, walks, arrives, and in- 
numerable other Words, which in the Pronuncia- 
tion of our Forefathers were drowneth, wnlketh, 
arriveth. This has wonderfully multiplied a 
Letter which was before too frequent in the Eng- 
lish 'Pongue, and added to that hissing in our 
Language, which is taken so much notice of by 
Foreigners , hut at the same time humours our 
'J'aciturnily, and eases us of many superfluous 
Syllables. 

1 might here observe, that the same single Let- 
ter on many Occasions docs the Office of a whole 


* [that] 


^ [that] 


Swift. 
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Word, and represents the Nu and Her of oxir 
Forefathers. I'here is no doubt but the Ear of a 
Foreigner, which is the best Judge in this Case, 
would very much disapprove of such Innovations, 
which indeed we do our selves in .some measure, 
by retaining the old Termination in Writing, and 
in all the solemn Offices of our Religion. 

As in the Instances 1 have given we have epito- 
mized many of our particular Words to the Detri- 
ment of our Tongue, so on other Occasions we 
itavc drawn two Words into one, which has like- 
wise very much untuned our Language, and clojg- 
ged it with Consonants, as mayti^ty can't, sha'nt, 
'tvo*n*t, and the like, for rnaynot, can not, shall not, 
•will not, &c. 

It is perhaps this Humour of speaking no more 
than we needs must, which has so miserably cur- 
tailed some of our Words, that in familiar Writ- 
ings and Conversations they often lose all but their 
first Syllables, as in mob. rep. pos. incog, and the 
like ; and as all ridiculous Words make their first 
Entry into a Language by familiar Phrases, I dare 
not answer for these that they will not in time be 
looked upon as a part of our Tongue. We .see 
some of our Poets have been so indiscreet as to 
imitate Hudibras's Doggrel Expressions in their 
.serious Compositions, by throwing out the Signs 
of our Substantives, which are essential to the 
English Language. Nay, this Humour of short- 
mng our Language had once run .so far, that some 
of our celebrated Authors, among whom we may 
reckon Sir Roger V Estrange m particular, be- 
gan to prune their Word.s of all .superfluous Let- 
ters, as they termed them, in order to adjust the 
Spelling to the Prt.)nunciation ; which would have 
confounded all our Etymologies, and have quite 
destroyed our Tongue. 

We may here likewise observe that our proper 
Names, when familiarized in English, generally 
dwindle to Monosyllables, whereas m other 
modem Languages they receive a softer Turn on 
this Occasion, by the Addition of a new Syllable. 
Nick in Jtalia 7 i is Nicolmi, Jack in French 
Janot ; and .so of the rest. 

There is another Particular in our Lan^age 
which is a great Instance of our Fnigahty of 
Words, and that is the suppressing of several 
Particles which must be produced in other 
Tongues to make a Sentence intelligible. This 
often perplexes the best Writer.s, when they find 
the Relatives whom, which, or they at their Mercy 
whether they may have Admission or not; and 
will never be decided till we have something like 
an Academy, that by the best Authorities and 
Rules drawn from the Analogy of Languages shall 
settle all Controversies between Grammar and 
Idiom. 

I have only considered our Language as it 
shows the Genius and natural Temper of the 
Eftglish, which is modest, thoughtful and sincere, 
and which perhaps may recommend the People, 
though it has spoiled the Tongue. We might 
pierhaps carry the .same 'I'hought into other Lan- 
guages, and deduce a greater Part of what is 
peculiar to them from the Genius of the People 
who .speak them. It is certain, the light talkative 
Htlmour of the French has not a little infected 
their Tongue, which might be shown by many 


Instances ; as the Genius of the Italums, whidh is 
so much addicted to Musick and Ceremony, 
moulded all their Words and Phrases to those 
particular Uses. The Stateliness and Gravity of 
the Spaniards shews itself to Perfection in the 
Solemnity of their Language, and the blunt 
honest Humour of the Germans sounds better in 
the Roughness of the High Dutch, than it would 
in a politer Tongue. C. 


No. 136.] Monday, August t, 1711. \Steeie, 

• Parthis mendacior- — ^ Hor. 

A ccording to the Request of this strange 
Fellow, I .shall Print the following Letter. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘I .shall without any manner of Preface or 
* Apology acquaint you, that I am, and ever liave 
‘ been from my Youth iqiward, one ol the greatest 
‘ Liars this Island has produced. I have read all 
‘the Moralists upon the Subject, but could never 
‘ find any Effect their Discourses had upon me, 

‘ but to add to my Misfortune by new Thoughts 
‘and Ideas, and making me more ready in my 
‘Language^ and capable of sometimes mixing 
‘seeming Truths with my Improbabilities. With 
‘ this strong Passion towards Falshood in this kind, 

‘ there does not live an honester Man or a sincercr 
‘ Friend; but my Imagination runs away with me, 

‘ and whatever is started I have such a Scene of 
‘Adventures appears m an Instant before me, that 
‘ 1 cannot help uttei ing them, tho’, to my imme- 
‘diatc Confusion, I cannot but know I am liable 
‘ to be detected by the first Man I meet. 

‘ Upon occasion of tlie mention of the Battel of 
‘ Pultowa, I could not forbear giving an Account 
‘ of a Kinsman of mine, a young Merchant who 
‘ was bred at Mosco, that had too much Metal to 
‘attend Books of Entries and Accounts, when 
‘ tliere was .so active a Scene in the Country 
‘ where he resided, and followed the Czar as a 
‘Volunteer; This warm Youth, born at the In- 
* stant the thing wa.s spoke of, was the Man who 
‘ unhorsed the Sxvedish General, he was the Oc- 
‘ casion that the Moscoviies kept their Fire in so 
‘ soldier-like a manner, and brought up those 
* Troops which were covered from the Enemy at 
‘ the beginning of the Day ; besides this, he had 
‘at hist the good Fortune to be the Man who 
* took Count Piper.^ With all this Fire 1 knew 
*my Cousin to be the Civilest Creature in the 
‘ World. He never made any impertinent Show 
‘of his Valour, and then he had an excellent 
* Genius for the World in every other kind. 1 had 
‘ Letters from him yhere I felt in my Pockets] that 
‘exactly spoke the Czar’s Character, which I 
* knew [perfectly®] well ; and I could not forbear 
‘ concluding, that I lay with his Imperial Majesty 
‘ twice or thrice a Week all the while he lodged at 
‘ Deptford."^ What is worse than all thi.s, it is 

* Prime Minister of Charles XII. 

“ [exactly] 3 in the Spring of 169S. j 
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* impossible to speak to me, but you give me some 

* obi^sioik of coming out with one Lie or other, 

* that has neither Wit, Humour, Prospect of In- 
' tercst, or any other Motive that 1 can think of 
•in Nature. The other Day, when one was 
‘commending an Eminent and Learned Divine, 
‘what occasion in the World had 1 to say, Me- 

* thinks he would look more Venerable if he were 

‘ not so fair a man ? I remember the Company 
‘smiled. I have seen the Gentleman since, and 
‘he is Coal-Black. I have Intimations every Day 
‘ in my Life that no Body believes me, yet I am 
‘never the better. I was saying something the 
‘ other Day to an old Friend at ColTee- 

' house, and he made me no manner of Answer; 
‘ but told me, that an Acquaintance of TuUy the 
‘Orator having two or three times together said 
‘to him, without receiving any Answer, That 
‘ upon his Honour he wa.s but th.at very Month 
‘forty Years of Age; Tnlly answei’d. Surely 
‘you think me the most incredulous Man in the 
‘world, if I don’t believe what you have told me 
‘every Day this ten Years. The Mischief of it is, 
‘I find myself wondei-fully inclin’d fo have been 

* present at every Occurrence that is spoken of 
‘before me; this has led me into many Incon- 
‘ venicncies, but indeed they have boon the fewer, 
‘because I am no ill-natur’d Man, and never 
‘speak Things to any Man’s Disadvaut.ige I 

* never directly defame, but I do what is as bad in 
‘the Consequence, for I have often made a Man 
‘say such and such a lively Expression, who was 
‘ born a mere Elder Brother. When one h.as said 
‘in my Hearing, Such a one is nn wiser than he 
‘should be, 1 immediately have reply’d, Now 
‘’faith, I can’t .see that, he said a very good Thing 
‘ to my Lord siu h a one, upon such an ( )crasion, 
‘aiul the like. .Such an honest Deltas this has 
‘l>een watch’d in every Expression he uttered, 

‘ upon my Rertjmineiidation of him, and consc- 
‘qiiently been subject to the more Hidicule. 1 
‘once endeavouied to cure my self of this imperti- 
‘ nent Quality, and resolved to hold my 'longue 
‘for .seven Days together , I did so, but then I 
‘ had so many vVmksand unnecessary Distoitions 
‘of my Face upon what any body else said, that 
‘ I found 1 only forbore the Expression, and that 
‘I still lied in my Heart to every Man I met with. 
‘You are to know one J'hing (which I believe 
‘you’ll s.ay is a pity, considering the Use I .should 
‘nave made of it) I never Travelled in my Life; 
‘but I do not know whether 1 could have spoken 
‘of any Foreign Country with more Famihaniy 
‘than I do at present, in Company who are Stran- 
‘gers to me. 1 have cursed the Inns in Gert7ia7iy ; 

‘ commended the Brothels at Ve7iice; the Free- 
‘dom of Conversation ; and tho’ I never 

‘wa.s out of this dear ’I'own, and fifty Miles about 

1 it, have been three Nights together dogged by 
‘ Bravocs for an intreague with a Cardinal’s Mis- 
‘ tress at Rome. 

‘ it were endless to give you Particulars of this 
‘kind, but I can assure you, Mr. Spectator, 
‘there are about Twenty or 'I’hirty of us in this 
‘Town, I mean by this I’own the Cities of Lo7/don 
and Wesi77tinster ; I say tliere are in 'I'own a 
sufficient Number of us to make a Society among 
*Our selves ; and since we cannot be believed any 

longer, I beg of you to print this my Letter, that 

we may meet together, and be under such Regu- 
‘ lation as there may be no Occasion for Belief or 
‘ Confidence among us. If you think fit, we might 
‘be called Tfte Historians^ for Liar\% become a 
‘very harsh Word. And that a Member of the 
‘ Society may not hereafter be ill received by the 
‘rest of the World, 1 desire you would explain a 
‘ little thi.s sort of Men, and not let us Historians 
‘ be ranked, as we are in the Imaginations of or- 
dinary People, among common Liars, Make- 
‘ bates. Impostors, and Incendiaries, For your In- 
‘struction herein, you are to know that an Hi.storian 
‘ in Conversation is only a Person of so pregnant a 
‘ Fancy, that he cannot be contented with ordinary 
‘ Occurrences. I know a Man of Quality of our 
‘ Order, who is of the wrong Side of Forty-three, 

‘ and has been of that Age, according to Tully's 
‘Jest, for .some Years since, whose Vein is upon 
‘the Romantick. Give him the least Occasion, 
‘and he will tell yon something so very particular 
‘ that happen’d in such a Year, and in such Com- 
‘ pnny, where by the by was present such a one, 
‘who was aftei wards made such a thing. Out of 
‘ all these Circumstances, in the best Language in 
‘the World, he will join together with such pio- 
‘ bablc Incidents an Account that shews a Person 
‘ of the deepest I’enetration, the honestest Mind, 

‘ and V ithal something so Humble when he speaks 
‘of himself, that yon would Admire. l3ear Sir, 
‘why should this Do Lying ! There is nothing so 
‘instructive. He has withal the gravest Aspect ; 
‘something so very venerable and great ! Another 
‘of these Historians is a Young Man whom we 
‘would take in, tho’ he extreamly wants Rarts, 
‘as People send Children (before they can learn 
‘ any !<• t • keep them out of Harm’s 

‘ way. Ho roll', I'.iugs which have nothing at all 
‘m them, and can neither please [nor 'J displease, 
‘hut merely take up your 'Pime to no manner of 
‘ Purpose, no manner of Delight ; but he is Good- 
-natured, .and does it because he loves to be say- 
‘ mg something to you, and entertain you. 

‘ I could name you a Soldier that [hath '-] done 
-very gieat things without Slaughter; he is pro- 
‘ digiously dull and slow of Head, but what he 
‘ can say is for ever false, so that we must have 
‘ him. 

‘ Give me leave to tell you of one more who is a 
‘Lover; he is the most afflicted Creature in the 
‘World, lest what hap)pened between him and a 
‘ (Jreat Beauty should ever be known. Yet again, 

‘ he comforts himself. Ifarig the Jade her l-k'o- 
‘ 77ia7i, Jf Many can keep [ thc\ Sin t tr 74 sty / mill 

* do it, though 1 mortgage e7/ery Acre ; Anthony 

‘ aTid Cleopatra that ; All for LtTve and the 

* World 7vell lost — ' | 

‘Then, Sir, there is my little Merchant, honest 1 

* Indigo oi the Change, there’s my Man for l.oss 
-and Gain, there’s Tare and Tret, there’s lying all 
-round the Globe ; he has such a prodigious In- 

- telhgence he knows all the Fretich arc doing, or 
‘ what we intend or ought to intend, and has it 

- from such Hands. But, alas, whither am I nm- 
‘ ning I While I complain, while I remonstrate 
‘ to you, even all this is a Lie, ami there i'. not 

[or] 2 [has] 
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‘one such Person of Quality, Lover, Soldier, or 
‘ Merchant as I have now described in the whole 

* World, that I know of. But I will catch my self 
‘once in my Life, and in spite of Nature speak 

* one Truth, to wit that 1 am 

T. Your Humble Servant^ &c. 


137.] Tuesday, August 7, 1711. [Steele. 


At hac etinm Serois semper libera /ueruut, time- 
rent, gnuderent, dolerent, sno potius quant 
alterius arbitrio.—TuW. Epist. 


‘lays Traps for Faults, and no sooner makes a 
‘ Discovery, but falls into such Language, as | am 
‘ more ashamed of for comin^^ from him, than for 
‘being directed to me. This, Sir, is a sliort 
‘Sketch of a Master I have served upwards of 
‘ nine Years ; and tho’ I have never wronged him, 
‘ 1 confess my Despair of pleasing him nas very 
‘ much abated my Endeavour to do it. If you 
‘ will give me leave to steal a Sentence out of my 
‘ Master’s Clarendon, I shall tell you my Case in 
‘a Word, Being used worse than I deserved, I 
'cared ies<! to deserve well than I had done. 

I ant, sue. 

Your Humble Servant, 

Ralph Valkt. 


I T is no small Concern to me, that I find so 
many Complaints from that Part of Mankind 
whose Portion it is to live in Servitude, that those 
whom they depend upon will not allow them to be 
even as happy as their Condition will admit of. 
There are, as these unhappy Correspondents in- 
form me, Masters who are oflfended at a chear- 
fui Countenance, and think a Servant is broke 
loose from them, if he does not preserve the ut- 
most Awe in their Presence. There is one who 
says, if he looks satisfied, his Master asks him 
what makes him so pert this Morning, if a little 
sour. Hark ye. Sirrah, are not you paid your 
Wages ? The poor Creatures live in the most ex- 
treme Misery together : The Master knows not 
how to preserve Respect, nor the Servant how to 
give it. It seems this Pe»'son is of so sullen a 
Nature, that lie knows but little Satisfaction in 
the midst of a plentiful Fortune, and secretly frets 
to see any Appearance of Content, in one that lives 
upon the hundredth Part of hi-. Income, who is 
unhappy in the Possession of the Whole. Uneasy 
Persons, who cannot possesr their own Minds, 
vent their Spleen upon all who depend upon them ; 
which, 1 think, is expressed in a lively manner in 
the following Letters. 

SIR, August 2, 1711. 

* I have read your Spectator of the third of the 
Mast Month, and wish I had the Happiness of 
‘being preferred to serve so good a Master as Sir 
‘Rogeil The Character of my Master is the 
‘ very Reverse of that good and gentle Knight’s, 
‘All his Directions are given, and his Mind re- 
‘ vealed, by way of Contraries : As when any 
‘ thing is to be remembered, with a peculiar Cast 
‘ of Face he cries, Be sure to forget now. If I am 
‘to make haste back, Don't come these two 
'Hours; be sure to call the Way upon some 
' of yonr Compauiotis. Inen another excellent 
‘ Way of his is, if he sets me any thing to do, 
‘which he knows must necessarily take up half a 
‘ Day, he calls ten times in a Quarter of an Hour 
‘ to know whether I have done yet. This is his 
‘ Manner ; and the same Perverseness runs 
* through all his Actions, according as tlie Circum- 
* stances vary. Besides all this, he is so sus- 
‘picious, that he submits himself to the Drudgery 
‘of a Spy. He is as unhappy him.self as he 
‘ makes his Servants ; He is constantly watching 
‘ us, and we differ no more in Pleasure and 
‘ Liberty than as a Gaolei and a Prisoner. He 


Dear Mr. Specter, 

‘ I am the next thing to a Lady’s Woman, and 
‘am under both my Lady and her Woman. I am 
‘ so used by tliein both, that I should lie very glad 
‘to see them in the Specter. My Laily her self 
‘is of no Mind in the World, and toi that Reason 
‘licr Woman is of twenty Minds in a Moment. 

‘ My Lady is one that never knows what to do 
‘with herself; she pulls on and puts ofl" eveiy 
‘thing she wears twenty times before she resolves 
‘ upon It for that Day. I stand at one end of the 
‘ Room, and reach things to her Woman. When 
‘ my Lady asks for a thing, I hear and have half 
‘brought it, when the Woman meets me in the 
‘ middle of the Room to receive it, and at that 
‘ Instant she says No she will not have it. 'I'hen 
‘ I go back, and her Woman come.s up to her, 
‘and by this time she will have that and two or 
‘three things more in an Instant: The Woman 
‘ and I run lo each other ; I am loadeil and de- 
‘ hvering the things to her, when my Lady says 
‘she wants none of nil these things, and we are 
‘ the dullest Creatures in the World, and she the 
‘unhappiest Woman living, fur she .shan’t be 
‘ dress’d in any time. Thus w e stand not know- 
‘ ing what to do, when otir good Lady with all the 
‘ Patience in the World tells us as plain as she can 
‘speak, that she will have 'I'emper because we 
‘have no manner of Understanding: and begins 
‘ again to dress, and sec if we can hnd out of our 
‘selves what we are to do. When she is Dressed 
‘she goes to Dinner, and after she has disliked 
‘every thing there, she calls for the Coach, then 
‘commands it in again, and then she will not go 
* out at all, and then will go loo, and orders the 
‘Chariot. Now, good Mr. Specter, I desire yon 
‘ would in the liehalf of all who serve froward 
‘ Ladies, give out in your Paper, that nothing can 
‘ be done without allowing Time for it, ancl that 
‘one cannot be back again with what one was 
‘ sent for, if one is called back before one can go 
‘a Step for that they want. And if you please let 
‘ them know that all Mistre.sses are as luce as all 
‘ Servants. 

I ant 

Your Loving Friend, 

Patience Giddv. 

I These are great Calamities ; but I met the other 
Day in the five Fields towards Chelsea, a plea- 
santer 'I’y rant than eithei of the above represented. 
A fat Fellow was pulling on in his open Waist- 
coat; a Boy of fourteen in a Livery, carrying 
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after him his Cloak, upper Coat, Hat, Wig, and 
Sword. The poor Lad was ready to sink with 
the Weight, and could not 'keep up with his Mas- 
ter, who turned back every half Furlong, and won- 
dered what made the lazy Young Dog lag behind. 

. There is something very unaccountable, that 
People cannot put themselves in the Condition of 
the 5Per8ons below them, when they consider tlie 
Commands they give. But there is nothing more 
common, than to see a Fellow (who if he were 
reduced to it, would not be hired by any Man 
living) lament that he is troubled with the most 
worthless Dogs in Nature. 

It would, perhaps, be running loo far out of 
common Life to urge, that he who is not Master 
of himself and his own Passions, cannot be a 

K roper Master of another. ^Equanimity in a 
Ian’s own Words and Actions, will easily diffuse 
it self through his whole Family. Fauiphilio has 
the happiest Household of any Man I know, and 
that proceeds from the humane regard he has to 
them in their private Persons, as well as in respect 
that they are his Servants. If there be any Oc- 
casion, wherein they may in themselves be sup- 
posed to be unfit to attend then Master’s Con- 
cerns, by reason of an Attention to their own, he 
is so good as to place himself m their Conditum. 
I thought it very becoming in Inm, when at Din- 
ner the other Day he made an Apology for want 
of more Attendants. He said, One oj my Foot- 
men is gone to the Wedding of his Sister^ and 
the other I don't expect to Wait, because his 
Father died but two Days ago. T. 


No, 138.3 Wednesday, Angn.\t 6 , 1711. [Steeie. 


Utitur in re non Dubta tesstibm non nccessanF. 

Tull. 


O NE meets now and then with Persons wdio 
are extreainly learned and knotty in Ex- 
pounding clear Cases. Tully^ tells us of an Au- 
thor that spent some Pages to prove that Generals 
could not perform the great Enterprizes which 
have made them so illustrious, if they had not 
had Men. He asserted also, it .seems, that a 
Minister at home, no more than a Commander 
abroad, could do any thing without other Men 
were his Instruments and Assistants. On this 
Occasion he produces the Example of The nit t- 
tocles, Pericles, Cyrus, and Alexander himself, 
whom he denies to have been capable of effcctiug 
what they did, except they had been followed by 
others. It i.s plen-,a:it on i'i_'h to sec such Persons 
contend withoni Opp .leii' ind triumph without 
Victory. 

The Author above-mentioned by the Orator, is 
.placed for ever in a very ridiculous Light, and we 
meet evci*y Day in Conversation such as dc.serve 
the same kind of Renown, for troubling those 
with whom they converse with the like ( ertain- 
ties. The Persons that 1 have always thought to 
deserve the highest Admiration in this kind are 


* On Rhetorical luveniion. 


your ordinary Story-tilers, who are most re- 
ligiously careful of keeping to the Truth in every 
particular Circumstance of a Narration, whether 
It concern the main End or not. A Gentleman 
whom I had the Honour to be in Company with 
the other Day, upon some Occasion tliat he was 
pleased to take, said, He remembered a very 
pretty Rep.artee made by a very witty Man in 
King Charles's time upon the like Occasion. I 
remem'oer (said he, upon entring into the Tale) 
much about the time of Oates's Plot, that a Coiisin- 
Germau of mine and I were at the Bear in //«?/- 
born: No, 1 am out, it was at the Cross Keys, 
but Jack Thompson was there, for he was very 
great with the Gentleman who made the Answer. 
But I am sure it was spoken some where there- 
abouts, for we drank a Bottle in that Neighbour- 
hood every Evening : But no matter for all that, 
the thing is the same : but 

He was going on to settle the Geography of the 
Jest when I left the Room, wondering at this odd 
turn of Head which can play away its Words, with 
uttering nothing to the Purpose, still ob.serving 
its own Impertinencies, and yet proceeding in them. 
I do not que.stion but he informed the rest of his 
Audience, who had more Patience than I, of the 
Birth and Parentage, as well as the Collateral 
Alliances of his Family who made the Repartee, 
and of him who provoked him to it. 

It is no small Misfortune to any who have a 
just Value for their Time, when this Quality of 
being so very Circumstantial, and careful to be 
exact, happens to shew it self in a Man whose 
Quality obliges them to attend hi.s Proofs, that 
It is now Day, and the like. Hut this is aug- 
mented when the same Genius gets into Authority, 
as it often does. Nay I have known it more than 
once ascend the very Pulpit. One of this sort tak- 
ing it in his Head to be a great Admirer of Dr. 
'J'iUot.son and Dr. Beveridge, never failed of prov- 
ing out of these great Authors Things whicn no 
Man living would have denied him upon his [own] 
.single Authority. One Day resolving to come to 
the Point in hand, he said, According to that ex- 
cellent Divine, I will enter upon the Matter, or in 
his Words, m the fifteenth Sermon of the Folio 
Edition, l^age 160. 

/ Utnll briefly explain the Wonis, and then 
consider the Matter contained in them. 

This honest Gentleman needed not, one would 
think, strain his Modesty so far as to alter his 
Design of Entring into the Matter, to that of 
Briefly explaining. But so it was, that he would 
not even be contented with that Authority, but 
added also tlie other Divine to strengthen his 
Method, and told us, With the Pious and Learned 
Dr. Bezicridge, Page 4th of his Qth Volume, I 
shall endeavour to make it as plain as I can ^rom 
j the Words which I have now read, zvherein for 

that Purpose we shall consider This Wiseacre 

was reckoned by the Parish, who did not under- 
stand him, a most excellent Preachci ; but that he 
read too much, and was so Humble that he did 
not trust enough to his own Parts. 

Next to these iiigenioas Gentlemen, who argue 
for what no body can deny them, are to he ranked 
a soft of People who do nut nidecd attempt to 
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prove insignificant things, but arc ever labouring 
to rai^ Argtimciits with you about Matters you 
will ‘give up to them without the least Controversy. 
One of these People told a Gentleman who said 
he saw Mr. such a one go this Morning at nine a 
Clock towards the Gravel-Fits, Sir, I must beg 
our pardon for that^ for tho’ I am very loath to 
ave any Dispute with you, yet I must take the 
liberty to tell you it was nine wlien I saw him at 
St. Jame^s. When Men of this Genius are pretty 
far gone in Learning they will put you to prove 
tliat Snow IS white, and when you are upon that 
Topick can say that there is really no such thing 
as Colour in Nature ; in a Word, they can turn 
wliat little Knowledge they have into a ready 
Capacity of raising Doubts ; into a Capacity of be- 
ing always frivolous and always unanswerable. It 
was of two Disputants of this impertinent and la- 
borious kind that the Cynick said, One 0/ these 
Fellows is Milking a Ram, and the other holds 
the Fail. 

^ ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Ejcercise of the Snieff-Box, according to 
the most faskioytahle A irs and Motions, in opposi- 
tion to t)i.e Exercise of the Fan, will be Taught 
with the best plain or perfumed Snuff, at Charles 
Lillie’s Ferfitme* at tfie Comer 0/ Beaufort- 
Buildmgs in the Strand, and Attendance ghen 
for the Benefit of the young Merchants about the 
Exchange for two Hours iroery^Day at Noon, 
exc^t Saturdays, at a Toy-shop Garra way’s 

Coffee-House. There will be likewise Taught 
The Ceremony of the Snuff-’oox, or Rules for 
offering Snuff to a Stranger, a Friend, or a I 
Mistress, according to the Degrees of Familiarity 
or Distance ; with an Explanation of the Care- 
less, the Scornful, the Politick, afid the Surly 
Pinch, and the Gestures proper to each of them. 

N. 13 . The Undertaker does not question but 
in a short timeto luive formed a Body of Regular 
Snuff-Boxes reoiiy to meet and make head against 
[all] the Regiment of F'ans which ha ve been lately 

\ Disciplined, and are now in Motion. 1 . 


No. 139.] Thursday, August ij, 1711. [Steele. 


Vera Gloria radices agit, atque etuini propa- 
gatnr: F'iciaomnia ccleriter, tanquain /losudi, 
dtcidnut, vec simulatum potest quidquam esse 
diututnum , — lull. 


O F all the AlfecUoiis which attend Huiiiaii 
Life, the Love of Gloiy is the most Ardent. 
According hm thi.s is Cultivated in Princes, it pio- 
duces the greatest Good or the greatest Evil. 
Where Sovereigns have it by Impressions received | 
from Education only, it creates an Ambitious 
rathei than a Noble Mind ; where it is the natural 
Bent of tlve Prince’s Inclination, it prompts him 
to the Ihirsuit of Things truly Glorious. The two 
greatest Men now in Europe (according to the 
common Acceptation of the AVord Great) are 
Le^vis King of Frame, and Peter Enii>eror of 
Russia. Ks, it is ccitam that all Fame docs not 


arise from the Practice of Virtue, it is, methiaks, 
no unpleasing Amusement to examine the Gloty 
of these Potentates, and distinguish that which ts 
empty, perishing, and frivolous, from what is solid, 
lasting, and important. Lewis of France had his 
Infancy attended by Crafty and Worldly Men, 
who made Extent of Territory the most glorious 
[Instance^] of Power, and mistook the spreading 
of Fame for the Acquisition of Honour. The 
young Monarch’s Heart was by such Conversation 
easily deluded into a Fondness for Vain-glory, 
and upon these unjust Principles to form or fall m 
with suitable Projects of Invasion, Rapine, Mur- 
der, and all the Guilts that attend War when it is 
unjust. At the same time this Tyranny was laid, 
.Sciences and Arts were encouraged in the most 
generous Manner, as if Men of higher Faculties 
were to be bribed to permit the Massacre of the 
rest of the Wot Id. Every Superstructure which 
the Court of France built upon their first Designs, 
which were in themselves vicious, was suitable to 
its false Foundation. The Ostentation of Riches, 
the Vanity of Equip.age, Shame of Poverty, aiid 
Ignorance of Modesty, were the common Arts of 
Life: 'Fhe generous Love of one Woman was 
changed into Gallantry for all the Sex, and Friend- 
ships among Men turned into Commerces of In- 
terest, or mere Professions. While ihes'c were 
the Rules of Life, Perjuries in the Prince, atui a 
general Corruption of Manner.<i in the Subject, 
were the Snares in which France has Entangled 
all lur Neighbours. With such false Colours have 
the Eyes of Lewis been enchanted, from the De- 
bauchery of his early Youth, to the Superstition 
of his present old Age. Hence it is, that he has 
the Patience to have Statues erected to his 
Prowejjs, his Valour, his Fortitude ; and in the 
Softne.sses mid Luxury of a Court, to be applauded 
for Maguaiumity and Enterprize in Military At- 
chicvcmeiiLs 

Peter Alexiwitz of Russia, when he came to 
Years of Manhood, though he found himself Em- 
peror of a vast and miinerous People, Master of 
an endless 'I'enitory, absolute Commander of the 
Live.s and Fortunes of lus Subjects, in the inirl.st 
t of this unbounded Power and Greatness turned his 
Thoughts upon Himself and People w'ith Sorrow. 
Sordid Tgn i-oe and. a Brute Maimer of Life this 
iicneioi." I*... ■. ii'.-held .iiiu contemned from the 
I Light of his own Genius. His Judgment sug- 
gested this to hull, and his Courage prompted liiia 
to amend it In order to this he did not send to 
the Nation from whence the rest of the World he^ 
bon owed Us Politeness, but himself left his 
Diadeiu to learn the true Way to Glory and Hon- 
our, and Application to useuil Arts, wherein to 
euqiloy the Laborious, the Simple, the Honest 
part of Ins People. Mechaiiick Emplo^/'inents 
and Operations were very justly the first Objects 
of his Favour and Obseiwatioii. With this glori- 
ous Intention he travelled into Foreign Nations 
in ail obscure Manner, above receiving little Hon- 
ouis where he sojourned, but prying into what 
wa.s of more Consequence, their Arts of Peace and 
of War. By this means has this great Prince laid 
the Foundation of a great and lasting Fame, by 


^ (.instances] 
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personal Labour, personal Knowledge, personal ' 
Vakfvur. It would be Injury to any of Antiquity 
to name them witlt him. Who, but himself, ever 
left a Throne to learn to sit in it with more Grace ? 
Who ever thought hiimself mean in Absolute 
Power, ’till he had learned to use it ? 

If we consider this wonderful Person, it is Per- 
plexity to know where to begin Ins Encomiim. 
Jthers may in a Metaphorical or Philosophick 
Sense be said to command themselves, but this 
Emperor is also litterally under hLs own Command. 
How generous and how good was Ins entring his 
own Name as a private Man in the Army he 
raised, that none in it might expect to out-run the 
Steps with which he himself advanced ! By such 
Measures this god-like Prince learned to Con- 
quer, learned to use his Conquests. How terrible 
/ has he appeared in Battel, how gentle in Victory? 
r Shall then the base Arts of the Fremhman be held 
Polite, and the honest Labours ol the Russian 
Barbarous? No : Barbarity is the Ignorance of 
true Honour, or placing any thing instead of it. 
The unjust Prince is Ignolile and 1 '-arbarous, the 
good Prince only Renowned and Glorious. 

Tho’ Men may impose upon tht insclvcs what 
they please by their corrupt Iinaghiations, Truth 
will ever keep its Station ; and as Giory is nothing 
else but the Sliadow of Virtue, it will certainly 
disappear at the Departure of Virtue. But how 
carefully ought the true N otions of it to be pre- 
served, and now industrious should wc be to en- 
courage any Impulses towards it ? The IVest- 
miftsUr School-ooy that said the other Day he 
could not sleep or play for the Colours in the Hall/ 
ought to be free from receiving a Blow for ever. 

But let us consider what is truly Gloiious ac- 
cording to the Author I Ivave to day quoted in the 
Front of my Paper. 

The Perfection of Glory, says consists in 

these three Particulars ; TJuxt ilu' People love us; 
iliat they have Confidence in us; that being 
affected ivith a certain Admiration towards us, 
they think we deserve Honour, 'i'his was spoken 
of Greatness in a Commonwealth ; But if one were 
to form a Notion of Consmnmale Glory under our 
Constitution, one must add to the above-men- 
tioned Felicities a ceitain necessary Inexisteuee, 
and Disrelish of all the rest, without the IVlncc’s 
Favour, He should, methiuks, have Riches, 
Power, Honour, Command, Glory ; but Riches, 
Power, Plonour, Command and Glory should 
have no Chaims, but as accuiup.inicd with the 
Affection of liLs Prince. He slmuld, methiuks, be 
Popular becau.se a Favourite, and a Favoui ile be- 
cause Popular, Were it not to make the Charac- 
ter too imaginary, 1 would give him Sovereignty 
over some Foreign Tenitory, and make Jiini 
c.steem that an empty Addition witliout tlie kind 
Regards of his own Prince. One may merely 
have an Idea of a Man tlms coinpo.sed and cir- 
cumstantiated, and if he were so made for Power 
without an Incapacity of giving Jealoicsy, he 
would be also Glorious, without Possibility of rc- 


' The Colours takcu at Blenheim hung in West- 
minster Hall. 

“ Towards the close of the first Philippic. 


ceiving Disgrace. This Humility and this Im- 
portance must make his Glory immortal. 

These Thoughts are apt to draw me beyond the 
usual Length of this Paper, but if I could suppose 
such Rhapsodies cou’d outlive the common Fate 
of ordmary things, I would say these Sketches 
and Faint Images of Glory were drawn in Augyist, 
1711, when yohn Duke of Marlborough made 
that memorable March wherein he took the French 
Lines without Bloodshed. T. 


No. 140.] Friday^ August 10, X711. [Steele. 

Animum curls nunc hue nunc dividit illuc. 

Virg. 

W HEN I acquaint my Reader, that I have 
many other Letters not yet acknowledged, 
I believe he will own, what I have a mind he 
should believe, that I have no small Charge upon 
me, but am a Person of some Con.seqijence in this 
World. I shall therefore employ the present 
Hour only in reading Petitions, in the Order as 
follows. 

Mr. SMiCTATOR, 

* I have lost so much Time already, that I desire, 
‘upon the Receipt hereof, you would sit down 
* immediately and give me your Answer. And I 
‘ would know of you whether a Pretender of mine 
‘ really loves me. As well as I can I will describe 
‘ his Manners. When he sees me he is always 
‘ talking of Constancy, but vouchsafes to visit me 
‘ but once a Fortnight, and then i.s always in haste 
‘ to be gone. When I am sick, I hear, he says he 
‘ is mightily concerned, but neither comes nor 
‘ sends, because, as he tells his Acquaintance with 
‘ a Sigh, he dt»es not care to lei me know all the 
‘ Power 1 have over lum, and how impossible it is 
' for lum to live wiihout me. When he leaves the 
‘ Town he writes ouce in six Weeks, desires to 
‘hear from me, coinpiain.s of the Torment of 
‘ Absence, speaks of Flames, Tortures, Languish- 
‘ ings and Ecstasies. He has the Cant of an 
‘imiiatient Lovei, but keeps the Pace of a Luke- 
‘wariu oue. You know I must not go faster than 
‘he docs, and to move at Lins rate is us tedious as 
‘ counting a grc.it Clock. But you aie to know he 
‘is iich, and my Mother say.s. As lie is slow he is 
‘.suie , He will love iiR k»ng, if he loves me little : 
‘But I appeal to you whether lie loves at all 
Your Neglected, 

Humble Servant, 
Lydia Novell. 

‘All t/itwe Feltirais who have Many are e.v- 
‘ treamly sawiy and told ; Pray, Sir, tell them 
‘ of it. 

Mr. Sl'KCTATOK, 

* I have been delighted v/ith noihlng more 
‘ through the whole Coiuse of youi Wiitingsthan 
‘ the Substantial Account you lately gave of Wit, 

‘ and 1 could wisli you would Lake some oilier Op- 
‘poituiiity to express further the Corrupt Taste 
‘ the Age is run into ; which lam chiefly apt to 
‘attribute to the Prevalency of a few popular 
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* Authors, whose Merit in some respects has given 

* a Sanction to their Faults in others. Thus die 

* Imitators of Milton seem to place all the Excel- 

* Icncy of that sort of Writing either in the un- 

* couth or antique Words, or something else which 

* was highly vicious, tho’ pardonable, in that Great 

* Man. The Admirers of what we call Point, or 

* Turn, look upon it as the particular Happiness to 

* which Cowley, Ovid and. others owe their Re- 
‘ putation, and therefore imitate them only in 

* such Instances ; what is Just, Proper and Natural 
‘ does not seem to be the Question with them, but 
‘by what means a quaint Antithesis may be 
‘brought about, how one Word may be made to 
‘look two Ways, and what will be the Conse- 
‘quence of a forced Allusion. Now tho’ such 
‘Authors appear to me to resemble those who 
‘make themselves fine, instead of being well 
‘dressed or graceful; yet the Mischief is, that 
‘ these Beauties in them, which 1 call Blemishes, 

‘ are thought to proceed from Luxuriance of Fancy 
‘and Overflowing of good Sense : In one word, 

‘ they have the Character of being too Witty ; but 
‘if you would acquaint the World they are not 
‘Witty at all, you would, among many others, 

‘ oblige, 

SIR, 

Your Most Benevolent Reader, 

R. D. 

SIR, 

‘I am a young Woman, and reckoned Pretty, 

‘ therefore you’ll pardon me that I trouble you to 
‘ decide a Wager between me and a Cousin of 
‘mine, who is always contradicting one because 
‘he understands Latin. Pray, Sir, is Dimpple 
‘ spelt with a single or a double P ? 

I am, Sir, 

Your very Humble Servant, 

Betty Saunter. 

‘ Pray, Sir, direct thus. To the kind Querist, 

‘ and leave it at M r. Lillie’s, for I don't care to be 
^ known in the thing at alt, I am, Sir, again 
‘ Your Humble Servant. 

Mr. Sl'ECTATOR, 

‘ I must needs tell you there are several of your 
‘Papers I do not much like. You are often so 
‘ Nice there is no enduring you, and so Learned 
‘ there is no understanding you. What have you 
‘ to do with our Petticoats ? 

Your Humble Servant, 

Parthenope. 

Mr. .Sl’KCTATOR, 

‘Last Night as I was walking in the Park, I 

* met a couple of h'nends ; Prithee fnck, ssiys 
‘ one of them, let us go drink a Glass of Wine, for 

* I am fit for nothing else. I'liis put me upon 
‘ reflecting on the many Miscarriages which 
‘ happen in Conversations over Wine, when Men 
‘ go to the Bottle to remove such Humours 
‘ a.s it only stirs up and awakens. U'his I could 
‘ not attribute more to any thing ihau to the 
‘ Humour of putting Conijiany upon others which 
‘ Men do not like themselves. Pray, Sii, declare 
‘ in your Papers, that he who is a troublesome 
‘ Companion to himself, will not be an agreeable 
‘one to others. Let People reason themselves 
‘ui»o good-Humour, before they impose them- 

‘ selves upon their Friends. Pray, Sir, be as 
‘ Eloquent as you can upon this Subject, and do 
‘ Human Life so much Good, as to argue power- 
‘ fully, that it is not every one that can swallow 
‘ who is fit to drink a Glass of Wine. 

Your most Humble Servant, 

SIR, 

‘ I this Morning cast my Eye upou your Paper 
‘ concerning the Expence of Time. You are very 
‘ obliging to the Women, especially those who are 
‘not Young and past Gallantry, by touching so 
‘ gently upon Gaming : I'herefore I hope you do 
‘ not think it wrong to employ a little leisure 'Liinc 
‘ in that Diversion ; but I should be glad to hear 
‘ you say something upon the Behaviour of some 
‘ of the Female Gamester.s, 

‘ I have observed Ladies, who in all other re- 
‘ spccts are Gentle, Good-humoured, and the very 
‘ Pinks of good Breeding ; who as soon as the Om- 
‘ bre Table is called for, and set down to their 
‘ Business, are immediately Transmigrated into 
‘ the veriest Wasps in Nature. 

‘ You must know 1 keep my Temper, and win 
‘ their Mony ; but am out of Countenance to take 
‘ it, It makes them so very uneasie. Be pleased, 

‘ dear Sir, to instruct them to lose with a better 
‘ Grace, and you will oblige 

y'ours, 

Rachel Basto. 

Mr. SrECTATOK,* 

‘Your Kindness to Eleonora, in one of your 

* Papers, has given me Encouragement to do my 
‘self the Honour of writing to you. The great 
‘ Regard you have so often expressed for the I’n- 
‘ struction and Improvement of our Sex, will, I 
‘ hope, in your own Opinion, sufficiently excuse 
‘ me from making any Apology for the Imperti- 
‘ nence of this Letter. The great Desire 1 have 
‘ to embellish my Mind with some of those Graces 
‘ which you say arc so becoming, and which you 
‘ assert Reading helps us to, has made me uneasie 
‘ ’till I am put in a Capacity of attaining them : 

‘ This, Sir, I shall never think my self in, ^till you 
‘ shall be pleased to recommend some Author or 
‘ Authors to my Perusal. 

‘ 1 thought indeed, when I first cast my Eye on 
^Eleonoras Letter, that I should have had no 
‘ occasion for requesting it of you ; but to my very 
‘gre.it Concern, I found, on the Perusal of that 
‘ Spectator, I was entirely disappointed, and am 

* as much at a loss how to make use of my Time 
‘for that end as ever. Pray, Sir, oblige me at 
‘ least witli one Scene, as you were pTea.sed to 
‘ entertain Eleonora with your Prologue. I write 
‘to you not only my own Sentiments, but also 
‘ those of several others of my Acquaintance, who 
‘ are as little pleased with the ordinarv inanner of 
‘ spending one’s Time as my self : And if a: fervent 
‘ Desire after Knowledge, and a great Sense of 
‘ our present Ignorance, may be thought a good 
‘Picsagc and Earnest of Improvement, you may 
‘ look upon your Time you shall bestow in answer- 
‘ ing this Request not thrown away to no purpose. 

‘ And 1 can’t but add, that unless you have a 

* This letter, signed Parthenia, was by Miss 
Shepheard, .sister of Mrs. Perry, who wrote the 
Letter in No. 93, signed ‘ Leonora.’ 
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* particular and more than ordinary Regard for 
' Elemtira^ 1 have a better Title to your Favour 
‘than she; since I do not content myself with 
‘ Tea-table Reading of your Papers, but it is my 
‘Entertainment very often when alone in my 
‘ Closet, To shew you I am capable of Improve- 
‘mentj and hate Flattery, 1 acknowledge I do 
‘not like some of your Papers: but even there I 
‘am readier to call in question my own shallow 
‘ Understanding than Mr. Spkctaior’s profotmd 
‘Judgment. 

/ a;«, Sir, your already {aud in Iwpes of 
beitie more) your obliged Seri/ant, 
PARTHENIA. 

This last Letter is written with so urgent and 
serious an Air, that I cannot but think it incum- 
bent upon me to comply with her Commands, 
which f shall do very suddenly. T. 


iVi?. 141.] Saturday, August ijxi. [Steele. 

— - Migyavit ab A ure volu/ttas 

Omnis ■ - — Hor. 

I N the present Emptiness of the Town, I have 
several Applications frdin the lower Part 
of the Players, to admit Suffering to pass for Act- 
ing. They in very obliging Terms desire me to 
let a Fall on the Ground, a Stumble, or a good 
Slap on the Rack, be reckoned a Jest. I'bese 
Gambols I shall tolerate for a Season, because I 
hope the Evil cannot continue longer than till 
the People of Condition and Ta.ste return to Town. 
The Method, some time ago, was to entertain that 
Part of the Audience, who have no Faculty above 
Eyesight, with Rope-dancers and 'rumblcrs . 
wnich was a way discreet enough, because it pre- 
vented Confusion, and distinguished such as could 
show all the Postures which the llody is capable 
of, from those who were to represent all the Pas- 
sions to which the Mind is subject Put tho’ this 
was prudently settled, Coi portal and Intellectual 
Actors ought to be kept at a still wider Distance 
than to appear on the same .Stage .it .ill ; For 
which Reason I must pinposc some Methods for 
the Improvement of the Hear-Garden, by dis- 
missing all Kodily .\ctors to that Quarter. 

. In Cases of greater moment, where Men aiipear 
in I’ublick, the Consequence and Import.ince of 
the thing can bear them out. And tho’ a Plc.adci 
or Pieacher is Hoarse or Awkward, the Weight 
of the Matter commands Respiect and Attention , 
but in I’heatrical Speaking, if the Performer is 
not exactly proper and graceful, he is utterly 
ridiculous. In Cases where there is little else 
expected, but the Pleasure of the Ears and Eyes, 
the least Diminution of that Ple.asure is the 
highest Offence In Acting, barely to perform the 
Part is not commendable, out to be the least out 
is contemptible. To avoid these Difficulties and 
Delicacies, I am informed, that while I was out 
of Town, the Actors liave flown in the Air, and 
played such Pranks, and run such Hazards, that 
none but the Servants of the Fire-office, I’ilers 
and Masons, could have been able to perform the 


like. The Author of the following Letter, it seems, 
has been of the Audience at one of tliese En- 
tertainments, and has ao'.ordingly complained to 
me upon it ; but I think he has been to the ut- 
most depee Severe against what is exception- 
able in the Play he mentions, without dwelling so 
much as he might have done on the AuthoP.s most 
excellent Talent of Humour. The plea.sant Pic- 
tures he has drawn of Life, should have been more 
kindly mentioned, at the same time that he banishes 
his Witches, wlio are too dull Devils to be at- 
tacked with so much Warmth, 

Mr. Spectator,’ 

* Upon a Report that Moll White had followed 
‘ you to Town, and was to act a Part in the Lan- 
‘ cashire- Witches, 1 went last Week to see that 
‘Play.^ It was my Fortune to sit next to a 
‘ Country Justice of the Peace, a Neighbour \as 
‘ he said) of Sir Roger’s, who pretended to shew 
‘her to us in one of the Dances. There was 
‘Witchcraft enough in the Entertainment almost 
‘ to incline me to believe him ; Ben Johnson was 
‘almost lamed; young Bullock narrowly saved 
‘his Neck; the Audience was astonished, and an 
‘old Acquaintance of mine, a Person of Worth, 
‘whom I would have bowed to in the Pit, at two 
‘ Yaids distance did not know me. 

‘If you were what the Country People reported 
‘you, a white Witch, I could have wished you had 
‘been there to have exorcised th.at Rabble of 
‘Broom-sticks, with which we were haunted for 
‘above three Hours. I could have allowed them 
‘to set Clod in the Tree, to have scared the 
‘Sportsmen, plagued the Justice, and employed 
‘honest 7 VYrr«f’ with his holy Water. This was 
‘ the proper Use of them in Comedy, if the Author 
‘ had stopped here ; but I cannot conceive what 
‘ Relation the Sacrifice of the Black Lamb, and 
‘the Ceremonies of their Worshiji to the Devil, 
‘have to the Business of Mirth and Humour. 

‘'I'lie Gentleman who writ this Play, and has 
‘drawn some Characters in it very justly, appears 
‘ tohave been misled m liis Witclicrifft by an unwary 
‘ following the inimitable Shakespear. Thu In- 
‘ c.int.itions 111 Miiikheth have a Solemnity admir- 
‘.ibly .id.ipted to the Occasion of that I'ragedy, 
‘ .md fill the Mind with a suitable Horror; he.sides. 


* 'J'his letter is by J<dui lliiglies. 

Sliadwell’s Play of the Lamashire Witches 
was in the bill of the I'heatre advertised at the 
end of this number of the Spectator. 

‘By her Majesty’s Company of Comedians. 

‘ At the I'heatre Royal in Drury Lane, on 'J'liesday 
next, being the 14th Day of August, will be pre- 
sented, A comedy call’d the Lancashire WitrJies, 
Written by the Ingenious Mr. Sbadwell, late Poet 
I ..aiircat. Carefully Revis’d With all the Original 
Decorations of Scenes, Witche’s Songs and 
Dances, proper to the Dramma. The Principal 
Parts to be perform’d by Mr. Mills, Mr. Booth, 
Mr. Johnson, Mr. Bullock, Sen., Mr. Norris, Mr. 
Pack, Mr. Bullock, Jun., Mrs. Elrington, Mrs. 
Powel, Mrs. Bradshaw, Mrs. Cox. And the 
Witches by Mr. Burkhead, Mr, Ryan, Mrs Mills, 
and Mrs. Willis. It being the last time of Acting 
it this Sca.son.’ 
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* that the Witches are a Part of the Story it self, 
*as wefind it ]';'rticiiiaily rcl.ued in Hector 

* Boetius^ftOtti wl>oM! lie v ciiis id liave taken it. 1 

* lliis therefore is a proper M achine where the 

* Business is dark, horrid, and bloody ; but is 
^extremely foreign from the Affair of Comedy. 

‘ Subjects of this kind, which are in themselves 

* disagreeable, can at no time become entertaining, 
‘but by pas.sing through an Imagination like 

* Shakespear' s to form ttiem ; for which Reason 
‘Mr. Dryden would not allow even licaumont 
‘and Fletcher capable of imitating him. 

But Shakespear’s Magic k con'd not copy'd be. 
Within that Circle none durst walk but He? 

‘ J should not, however, have troubled ymu with 
' these Remarks, if there were not something else 
‘in this Comedy, which wants to be exorcised 
‘ more than the Witches. 1 mean the Ficedoni of 
‘some Passages, which 1 should liave ovei look’d, 
‘if 1 h.ul not observed that tho.se Jests can raise 
‘the loudest Mirth, though they aie painful to 
‘ right Sense, and an Outiage upon Mf)dest 5 \ 

‘ We must attribute such Biberties to the 'laste 
‘of that Age, but indeed liy such Representations 
‘a Poet saci dices the best Pail of lus Audience 
‘ to the worst , ami, as one would think, neglects 
‘ the Poxes, to write to tlic ( )iangc-Wenches 
‘ 1 nuist not conclude till I li.ive taken notice of 
' the Moral willi which this C.'omedy cuds. Tlie 
‘two young Ladies having gtveu^a notable Kx- 

* ample of outwuiiiig those who had a Right in 
‘the Disposal of them, and marrying without 
‘Consent of PaiTnls, one of the injin’d Pailics, 

‘ who is easily icconciled, winds up all with this 

* Remark, 

Design ivhntc'cr nve will, 

There is a J ate which over-rules us still. 

‘We are to suppose that the Callants are Men 
‘of Merit, but if they had ]<een Rakes the Isxcuse 
‘ might have serv'd as well, JlauA Carvel s Wife*' 
‘w'as of the same Principle, but has express’d it 
‘ with a Delicacy which shews slic is not serious in 
‘ her Excuse, but in a sort of Immotous Plulo.sopby 
‘ turns off the 'Phnughl of hci Guilt, and says, 

Thai if weak IFouieu go astray, 

Their atari are more in fnnlt than they. 

‘I'his, no doubt, is a full Ixcparation, and dis- 
‘mi.sscs the Audience with very edifying Inipres- 

* sions. 

‘These things fall under a Province you have 
‘l>artly pur.sued already, and therefore demand 
‘your Animadveision, for the regulating so Noble 
‘an Entertainment as that of the Stage. It were 
‘to be wished, that all who write for it hereafter 
‘would raise their Genius, by the Ambition of 

f ' ileasing People of the best Understanding ; and 
cave others vvlio shew iiotliing of the Human 
‘Species but Risibility, to seek tliclr Diversion at 
‘ the Bear*Garden, or .some other I’rivileg’d I'lace, 


* Prologue to Davenant and Drydea’s version 
of the Tempest. 

* In IVior’s Poem of llaus Cai'vel. 


‘where Reason and Good-manners have no Right 
‘ to disturb them. ' ! 


T. 


August 8, 1711. 


/ am, &c. 


Ho. 147.] Monday, August 13, 1711. \Siccle. 


■Jrrupta tenet Copula Hor. 


T he following Letters being Genuine,* and 
the Images of a Worthy Pas.sion, 1 am will- 
ing to give the old l^ady's Admonition to my self, 
and the Repre.sentatioii of her own Happiness, a 
Place in my Writings, 

Si’ECTATOK^ August g, xyii. 

‘ I am now in the sixty seventh Year ot my Age, 

‘ and read you witli Approbation ; but methiuks you 
‘ do not .strike at the Root of the grea test Evil in Life, 
‘which IS the false Nutum of Gallantry in Love. 
‘It is, and has long been, upon a very ill Foot; 

‘ but I who have been a Wile Forty Years, and 
‘ was bred in a way that lias made me ever since 
‘very happy, sec through the Folly of it.' In a 
‘Word, Sir, when 1 was a young Woman, all who 
‘avoided the Vices of the Age were very carefully 
‘ educated, and all fantastical Objects were Uirneil 
‘out of out Sight. I'hc Papestry Hangings, with 
‘ the great and venerable .Simplicity of tlie Scrip- 
‘ture Stones, had better Ellects than now the 
‘Loves o( J'^euus and Adonis or Bacchus and 
‘ A riadne in your fine present Prints. The Gentlc- 
■ man 1 am married to made Love to me in Rap- 
ture, but It was the Rapture of a Christian and a 
‘Man of Honour, not a Romantitk Hero or a 
‘Whining Coxcomb; Thi.s put our Life upon a 
‘right Basis. 'I'o give you an Idea of our Regard 
‘ one to another, 1 inclose to you several of his 
‘ Letters, writ h orty Years ago, when my l.,over ; 
‘and one writ t'ollicr Day, after so many Years 
‘ Cohabitatum. 

J ^our Seriiant, 

Andromache. 

Madam, August y. x^yx. 

‘If my Vigilance and ten iliousanJ 'Wishes for 
‘your Welfare and Repose could liave any force, 
‘you last Night slept iii Security, and had every 
‘good Angel in your Attendance. To hav'c my 
‘ Thoughts ever fixed on you, to live in constant 
‘ Fear of ev'cry Accident to whicli Human Idfli^^is 
‘ liable, and to send up my hourly Prayere to aVm 
‘’em from you ; 1 say, Madam, thus to think, 
‘thus to sillier, is wliat 1 do for Her who is 
‘ Pam at my Apiiroach, and calls all my tender 
‘Soirovv Impertinence. You are now be(prc my 
‘ Eyes, my Eyes that are ready to flow with Ten- 
‘ derness, hut cannot give relief to my gushing 


* They are. after the first, with a few changes of 
phrase and the alteration of date proper to the de- 
sign of this paper, copies of Steele’s own love-let- 
ters addressecl to Mrs. Scurlock, in August and 
September, 1707; except the last, a recent one, 
written since marriage. 
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* Heart, that dictates what I am now Saying, and 

‘ yearns to tell you all its Achings. How art thou, 
‘gh ray Soul, stoln from tlw.ielT! How is all thy 
‘ Attention broken ! My Books are blank Paper, 
‘and my Friends Iniruaers. I have no hope of 
‘ Quiet but from your Pity ; To grant it, would 
‘ make more for your IViumph. To give Pain is the 
‘Tyranny, to make Happy the true Empire of 
‘Beauty. If you would consider aright, you’d 
‘find an agreeable Change in d:."v.--inj: .the 
‘Attendance of a Slave, to receive Cc 11,1! i:-»- 

‘ ance of a Companion. I bear the f »r mcr in hopes 

* of the latter Condition : As I live in Chains with- 
‘out murmuring at the Power which inflicts ’em, 

* so I could enjoy Freedom without forgetting the 
‘Mercy that gave it. 

MADAM, lam 

Your most devoted, most obedient Servant. 

Tkd I made him no Declarations in his 
Favour, you see he had Hope.K oj Me •when he 
writ this in the Month following. 

Madam, September 3, 1671. 

* Before the Light this Morning dawned upon 
‘the Earth I aw^ed, and lay in Expectation of 
‘ its return, not that it cou’d give any new Sense 
‘ of joy to me, but as 1 hoped it would bless yon 
‘with its cbearful Face, after a Quiet which I 

* wish’d you la.st Night. If my Prayers are heard, 
‘the Day appeared w’ith all the Influence of a 
‘ Merciful Creator upon your Person and Actions. 
‘Let others, my lovely Charmer, talk of a blind 
‘ Being that disposes their Heart.s, 1 contemn tlicir 
‘low Images of Love. I have imt a Thouglu 

* which relates to you, that 1 cannot with Confi- 
‘ dence beseech the All-seoing I’owcr to bless me 
‘ in. May he direct you in all your Steps, ami 
‘reward your Innocence, your Sanctity of Man- 
‘ners, your Pnident Youth, and becoming Piety, 

‘ with the Continuance of his Grace and Protec- 
‘tion. This is an unusual Language to Ladies; 
‘but you have a Mind elevated above the giddy 
‘ Motions of a Sex insnared by Flattery, and mis- 
‘led by a false and short Adoration into a solid 
‘and long Contempt. Beauty, luy fanest Crea- 
‘ ture, palls in the Possession, but I love also your 
‘ Mind ; your Soul is as dear to me as my own ; 
‘and if the Advantages of a liberal Education, 
‘some Knowledge, and as mucli Contempt of the 
‘ World, Join’d with the Endeavours towards a Life 

* of strict Virtue and Religion, can qualify me to 

‘raise new Ideas in a Breast so well disposed a.s 
‘ yours is, our Days will pa.ss away with Joy ; and 
‘ Age, instead of introducing melancholy 

,jJ*rospects of Decay, give us hope of Eternal 
l^outh in a better Life. 1 have but few Minutes 
'‘Yrorn the Duty of my Eauployiiient to wTite in, 
‘and without time to read over what 1 have wiit, 
‘therefore beseech you to pardon the first Hints 
‘of my Mind, which I have expressed in so little 
‘Order. 

, I am, dearest Creature, 

Your most Obedient, 
most Devoted Sc^yant. 

The two next were written after the Day of 
Qur Marriage was fixed. 

Madam, September 1671. 

* It is the hardest thing in the World to be i« 

‘ Love, and yet attend Bu,sine.ss. As for me, all 
‘ that speak to me find me out, and I must lock 
‘ my.self up, or other People will do it for me. A 
‘ Gentleman a.sked me this Morning what News 
* from Holland, and I answered, She’s Exquisitc- 
‘ ly handsome. Another desir’d to know when 1 
‘ liad been last at IVtndscr, I reply’d. She designs 
‘to go with me. Prethee, allow me at least to 

‘kiss your Hand before tlic appointed Day, that 
‘ my Mind may be in some Composure. Methinks 
‘ 1 could write a Volume to you, but all the Lan- 
‘guage on Earth would fail in saying how much, 
‘and with what dis-inlerested Passion, 

/ am rr/cr Yours. 

September 20, 1671. 

Dear Creature, Seven in the Morning, 

‘ Next to the Influence of Heav’n, I am to thank 
‘ you that ] sec the returning Day with Pleasure. 

‘ To pass my Evenings in so sweet a Conversation, 
‘and have tlie Esteem of a Woman of your Merit, 

‘ has in it a Particularity of Happiness no more to 
‘ be exprc.s.s’d than return’d. ] 3 iit 1 am, my Love- 
‘ly Creature, contented to be on the obliged Side, 
‘and to employ all my Days in new Endeavours 
‘to convinre you and all the World of the Sense 1 
‘ have of your Condescension in Chusing, 
MADAM, Your Most Faithful, 

Most Obedient Humble Servant, 

He was, when he writ the following Letter, as 
agreeable and pleasant a Man asanytn England. 

Madam, October 20, 1671. 

‘ I Beg Pardon that my Paper is not Finer, but 
‘ I am foiccd to write fiom a Coffee-house where 
‘ I am attending about Business 'J’here is a dirty 
‘ Crowd of I’lisie Faces all aiound me talking of 
‘ Mony, while all my Ambition, all my Wealth is 
‘ Love : Love whicli animates my Heart, sweetens 
‘ my Humour, enlarges my Soul, and affects every 
‘ Action of my Life ’Tis to my lovely Charmer 
‘J owe that many noble Ideas are continually 
‘ affix’d to my Words and Actions : ’Tis the natu- 
‘lal Effect of that generous Passion to create in 
‘ tlie Admirer some Similitude of the Object ad- 
‘ mired; thus, my Dear, am 1 every Day to im- 
‘ prove from so sweet a Companion. Look up, 

‘ my Fair One, to that Heaven which made thee 
‘such, and join with me to implore its Influence 
‘on our lender innocent Hours, and beseech the 
‘ Author of Love to bless the IGtcs he has ordain- 
‘ed, and mingle with our Hajijmicss a just Sense 
‘of our transKMit Condition, and a Resignation to 
‘his Will, which only can regulate our Minds to 
‘a steady Endeavour to please him and each 
‘ other. 

J n in, for Fver, 

your L'nithful Scrx>ant. 

J will not trouble you with more Letters at 
this time, but if you saw the poor wither'd Hand 
which sends you these Minutes, I am sure you 
will smile to think that there is one who is so 
gallant as to speak of it still as so welcome a 
Present, after Forty Years Possession of the Wo- 
man whom he writes to. 

Madam, June 

‘1 Heartily bee your Pardon for my Omission 
‘to wiue Ycslcrdajc It was no Failure of my 
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* tender Regard for you ; but having been very 
‘much perplexed in my Thoughts on the Subject 
‘of my last, made me determine to suspend 

* Speaking of it ’till I c.ame to myself. But, my 
‘ Lovely Creature, know it is not m the Power of 
‘ Age, or Misfortune, or any other Accident which 
'hangs over Human Life, to take from me the 
'pleasing Esteem 1 have for you, or the Memory 

* of the bright Figure you appeared in when you 
‘gave your Hand and Heart to, 

MADAM, 

Your most Grntefiil Husband, 

T. and Obedient Semant. 


Ho. 143.] Tuesday, August 14, 1711. \Steelc. 


Non est vivere sed valere Vita. — Martial. 


I T is an unreasonable thing some Men expect of 
their Acquaintance. They are ever complain- 
ing that they are out of Order, or Displeased, or 
they know not how, and are so far from letting 
that be a Reason for retiring to their own Homes, 
that they make it their Argument for coming into 
ComiKiny. What has any body to do with Ac- 
counts of a Man's being Indispos’d but his Phy- 
sician ? If a Man laments in Company, where the 
rest are in Humour enough to enjoy themselves, 
he should not take it ill if a Servaftt is ordered to 
present him with a Porringer of Cawdleor Posset- 
drink, by way of Admonition that he go Home to 
Bed. Thttt Pan of Life which we ordinarily un- 
derstand by the Word Conversation, is an Indul- 
gence to the Sociable Part of our Make , and 
should incline u*- to bring our Proportion of good 
Will or good Humour among the Friends we 
meet with, and not to trouble them with Relations 
which must of necessity oblige them to a real or 
feigned Affliction Cares, Distresses, Diseases, 
Uneasinesses, and Dislikes of our own, are by no 
means to he ohtruded upon our Friends. If w'e 
would coiisuler how little of this Vnissitude of 
Motion and l\e->t, winch v/c call Life, is spent 
with Satisfactum, we should be more teiuler of 
our Friends, than to bring them little Sorrows 
which do not Ijclong to them. There is no real 
Life, hut chearful lufe ; theieforc Valoiudinarians 
should lx; sworn before they enter into Company, 
not to say a Word of themselves till the Meeting 
breaks up It is not here pretended, that we 
should be always [sitting*] with Chaplets of Flow- 
ers round our Heads, oi be crowned with Roses, 
ill order to make our Entertainment agreeable to 
us ; but if (as it is usually observed) they whi> re- 
solve to be Merry, seldom arc so ; it will be much 
more unlikely for us to be well-pleased, if they 
are admitted who are always complaining they are 
sad. Whatever we do we should keep up the 
Chearfulne.ss of our Spirits, and never let them 
sink below an Inclination at least to be well- 
plea.<!ed \ The Way to this, is to keep our Bodies 
^ in Exercise, our Minds at Ease. That insipid 
State wherein neither are in Vigour, is not to be 


‘ [sit] 


accounted any part of our Portion of Being. 
When we are 111 the Satisfaction of some Innocent 
Pleasure, or Pursuit of some laudable Design, we 
are in the Possession of Life, of Human Life. 
Fortune will give us Disappointments enough, 
and Nature is attended with Infirmities enough, 
without our adding to the unhappy Side of our 
Account by our Spleen or ill Humour. Poor 
Cotiilns, among so many real Evils, a Chronical 
Distemper and a narrow Fortune, is never heard 
to complain : That equal Spirit of his, which any 
Man may have, that, like him, will conquer Pride, 
Vanity and Affectation, and follow Nature, is not 
to be broken, because it has no Points to contend 
for. 'J’o be anxious for nothing but what Nature 
demands as necessary, if it is not the Way to an 
Estate, is the Way to what Men aim at by getting 
an Estate. 'I bis Temper will preserve Health in 
the Body, as well as 'J'ranquility in the Mind. 
Cottilus sees the World in a Hurry, with the same 
Scorn that a Sober Person sees a Man Drunk. 
Had he been contented with what he ought to 
have been, how could, says he, such a one have 
met with such a Disappointment ? If another had 
valued his Mistress for what he ought to have 
lov’d her, he had not been in her Power. If her 
Virtue h.ad had a Part of his Passion, her Levity 
had been his Cure ; she could not then have been 
false and amiable at tiie same time. 

Since we cannot promise ourselves constant 
Health, let us endeavour at such a Temper as 
may he our best Support in tlie Decay of it. 
Ufanhis\\z.'f, arrived at that Composure of Soul, 
and wrought himself up to such a Neglect of 
every thing with which the Generality of Mankind 
is enchanted, that nothing but acute Pains can 
give him Disturbance, and against iho.se too he 
will tell his intimate Friends he has a Secret which 
gives him present Ea.se : is .so thoroughly 

perswaded of another Life, and endeavours so 
sincerely to secure an Interest in it, that he looks 
upon Pain but as a ciuickcning of his Pace to an 
Home, where he .shall be better provided for tlian 
in his present Apartment. Instead of the itie- 
laiicholjf Views which others arc apt to give them- 
selves, he will tell you that ho has forgot he is 
Mortal, nor will lie think of himself as such. He 
thinks at the Time of his Biith he entered into an 
Eternal Being ; and the short Article of Death he 
will not allow an Interruption of Life, since that 
Monienl is not of half the Duration as is his or- 
dinary Sleep Thus is his Being one uniform and 
consistent Series of chearful Diversions and mo- 
derate Cares, without Fear or Hope of Futurity. 
Health to him is more than Pleasure to another 
Man, and Sickness less affecting to him than In- 
disposition i.s to others. 

I must confess, if one does not regard Ljfe after 
this manner, none but Ider.t*. r.an pa-»s it away with 
any tolerable Patience. 'lake a Kiiie 1 -ady vhu 
is of a Delicate Frame, and you may observe from 
the Hour .she rises a certain Weariness of all that 
passes about her. I know more than one who is 
much too nice to be quite alive. They are sick of 
such strange frightful People that tlieymeet; one 
is so awkward, and another so disagreeable, that 
it looks like a Penance to breathe the same Air 
with them. You see this is so very true, that a 
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ffrcat Payt of Ceremonjrand Good-breeding among 
Ladies turns upon their Uneasiness : and Til un- 
dertake, if the How-dVe Servants of our Women 
were to make a Weekly Bill of Sickness, as the 
Parish Clerks do of Mortality, you would not find 
in an Account of seven Days, one in Thirty that 
was not downright Sick or indisposed, or but a 
very little better than she was. and so forth. 

It is certain that to enioy Life and Health as a 
constant Feast, we .should not think Pleasure ne- 
cessary, but, if possible, to arrive at an Equality 
of Mind. It is as mean to be overjoyed upon 
Occasions of Good- Fortune, as to be dejected in 
Circumstances of Distress. Laughter in one Con- 
dition is as unmanly as Weeping in the other. We 
should not form our Minds to expect Transport on 
every Occasion, but know how to make it Enjoy- 
ment to be out of Pain. Ambition, ICnvy, vagrant 
Desire, or impertinent Mirth will take up our 
Minds, without we can possess our selves in that 
Sobriety of Heart which is above all Pleasures, 
and can be felt much better than described Hut 
the ready Way, I hclieve, to the right Enjoyment 
of Life, is by a Prospect towards another to have 
but a very mean Opinion of it. A great Author j 
of our Time has set this in an excellent Light, 
when with a Philo.sophick Pity of M uman Life, he 
spoke of it in his Theory of the Earth,^ in the I 
following manner. j 

For what is this Life Imi a Circulation of ^ 
little mean Act ions We lie d<nun and rise 
agaittf dress ami undress, feed and wax hungry, 
•work or play, and are wary, and then we lie 
down again, and the Circle returns. We spend 
the Day in Trifles, and when ttu: Night comes 
we thrmv ourselves into the Bed of Folly, amongst 
Dreams and broken Thotights, and wild I magin- 
ations. Our Reason lies asleep by us, and we 
are for the Time as arrant Brutes as those that 
sleep in the Stalls or in the Field. A re not the 
Capacities of Man higher thaK these > And 
ought not his Ambition and Expectations to be 
greater i Let us he Adventurers for another 
World: 'Tis at least a fair and noble Chance; 
and there is nothing in this worth our Thoughts 
or our Passions. If we should be diwppoittied, 
we are still no worse than the rest of our Fellcnv- 
Mortals; and if we succeed in our Expectations, 
•we are Eternally Happy. 


No. 144.] Wednesday, A ugust 15,1711. \Stecle. 

Ndris quant elcgaus form arum 

Spectator stem. — 'Per, 

B eauty has been the Delight and Torment 
of the World ever since it began. The 
Philosophers have felt its Influence so sensibly, 
that almost every one of them has left us some 
Saying or other, which has intimated that he too 
well knew the Power of it, One~ has told ns, 
that a graceful Person is a more powerful Recom- 
mendation than the best Letter that can be writ in 


your Favour. Another* desires the Possessor of ( 
It to consider it as a meer Gift of Nature, and not | 
any Perfection of his own. A Third * calls it a ' 
short liv’d Tyranny; a Fourth, 3 a silent Fraud, ! 
because it imposes upon us without the Help of i 
Language ; but I think Cameades spoke as much \ 
like a Philosopher as any of them, tho’ more like 1 
a Lover, when he call’d it Royalty without Forces 
It is not indeed to be denied, that there is some- 
thing irresistible in a Beauteous Form; the most 
Severe will not pretend, that they do not feel an 
immediate Prepossession in Favour of the Hand- 
some. No one denies them the Privilege of being 
first heard, and being regarded before others in 
Matters of ordinary Consideration. At the aame 
time the Handsome should consider that it is a 
Possession, as it were, foreign to them. No one 
can give it himself, or preserve it when thi^ have 
it. Yet so it is, that People can bear any Quality 
in the World better than Beauty, It is the Con- 
solation of all who are naturally too much affected 
with the Force of it, that a little Attention, if a 
Man can attend with Judgment, will cure them. 
Handsome People usually aic so fantastically 
pleas’d with themselves, that if they do not kill at 
fipt Sight, as the Phrase is, a second Interview 
disarms them of all their Power. But I .shall make 
this Paper rather a Warning-piece to give Notice 
where the Danger is, than to propose Instructions 
how to avoid it when you have fallen in the way 
of it H.andsome Men shall be the Subject of 
another Ch.apter, the Women shall take up the 
pre.sent Discourse. 

Amaryllis, who has been in Town but one Win- 
ter, is cxtreamly improved with the Arts of Good- 
Breeding without leaving Nature. She has not 
l»»-i the N.ii I v' Simplicity of her Aspect, to sub- 
stitute that Patience of being stared at, which is 
the usual 'frnimph and Distinction of a 'Town 
Lady. Jn Publick Assemblies you meet her care- * 
less Eye diverting itself with the Objects around 
her, insensible that she her self is one of the bright- 
est in the Place. 

Dulcissa is quite [of] another Make, she is al- 
most a Beauty by Nature, but more than one by 
Art. If it were possible for her to let her Fan 
or any I.inib about her rest, she would do some 
Part of the Execution she niethtales , but tho’ she 
designs her self a Prey she will not stay to be 
taken. No P.'unter can give you Words for the 
different Asjiects of Dtilcissn m half a Moment, 
whereever she appears : So little does she accom- 
plish what she takes so much pains for, to be gay 
and careless. 

Merab is attended with all the Charms of Wo- 
man and Accomplishments of Man. It is not to 
be doubted but she h.asa great deal of Wit, if she 
were not such a Beauty ; and .she would have 
rnore Beauty had she not .so much Wit. Affecta- 
tion prevents her Excellencies from walking to- 
gether. If she has a Mind to speak such a 
Thing, it must be done with such an Air of her 
Body ; and if she has an Inclination to look very 
[ carele.ss, there is such a smart Thing to be .said at 
j the same 'I'lme, that the Design of being admired 
destroys it self. Thus the unhappy Merab, tho’ a 
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Wit and Beauty, is allowed to be neither, because 
ishe will ^ways oe both. 

Alhicinda has the Skill as well as Power of 
pleading. Her Form is majestick, but her Aspect 
mimble. All good Men should beware of the 
[Destroyer. She will speak to you like your Sis- 
ter, dll she has you sure ; but is the most vexatious 
of Tyrants when you are so. Her B'amiliarity of 
Behaviour^ her indifferent Questions, and general 
Conversation, make the silly Part of her Votaries 
full of Hopes, while the wise fly from her Power. 
She well knows she is too Beautiful and too Witty 
to be indifferent to any who converse with her, 
and therefore knows she does not lessen herself 
by Familiarity, but gains Occasions of Admira- 
tion, by seeming Ignorance of her Peifections. 

En<wsia adds to the Height of her Stature a 
Nobility of Spirit which still distinguishes her 
above the rest of her Sex. Beauty in others is 
lovely, in others agreeable, in others attractive ; 
but in Ettdosia it is comm.anding : Love towards 
Eudosia is a Semmieiit like the Love of Glory, 
The Lovers of other Women are softened into 
Fondness, the Admirers of Eudosia exalted into 
Ambition. 

Eucratia presents her self to the Imagination 
with a more kindly Pleasure, and as she is Woman, 
her* Prai.se is wholly Feminine. If we were to 
form an Image of Dignity in a Man, we should 
give him Wisdom and Valour, as being essential 
to the Character of Manhood. In Irke manner, if 
you describe a right Woman in a laudable Sense, 
she should have gentle Softness, tender t'ear, and 
all those Parts of Life, which distinguish her from 
the other Sex \ with some Subordination to it, but 
such an Inferiority that makes her still more 
lovely. Eucmtiii is that Cieature, she is all over 
Woman, Kindness is all her Art, and Beauty all 
her Arms. Her I.ook, her Voice, her Gestuie, 
and whole Behaviour is ti*uly Feminine. A G<iod- 
ness mixed with B ear, gives a Tincture to all her 
Behaviour. It would be Savage to offend her,, 
and Cruelty to use Art to gam her. Others aie 
beautiful, but [Eurraiia/] thou art Beauty ! 

Oinnamanie is made for Deceit, she has an 
Aspect as Innocent as the famed Lucrcce, but a 
Mind as Wild as the more famed Cleopatra. Her 
Face speaks a Vestal, but her \{.<iu.it2L Mesuxlitta. 
Who that beheld Omuajuante's negligent unob- 
serving Air, Would believe that she hid under that 
regardless Manner the witty Prostitute, the ra- 
pacious Wench, the prodigal Courtesan? She can, 
when she pleases, adorn those Eyes with Tear.s 
like an Infant that is chid ! She can cast down 
that pretty Face in Confusion, while you rage 
with Jealousy, and storm at her Perfidiousness ; 
she can wipe her Eyes, tremble and look frighted, 
till you think yourself a Brute for your Rage, own 
yourself an Offender, beg Pardon, and make her 
new Presents. 

But I go too far in reporting only the Dangers 
in behplding the Beauteous, wfliich 1 design for 
the Instruction of the Fair as well as their Be- 
holders ; and shall end this Rhapsody with meu- 
j tioning what I thought was well enough said of 
an Antient Sage to a Beautiful Vouth, whom he 
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saw admiring his own Figure in Brass. Whati 
said the Philosopher,' could that Image 
y'durs say for it self if it could speak ? It 
say, (answered the Youth) That it is Vity 
pul. And are not you ashamed, reply’d the 
Cynick, to value your self upon that only ^ 
which a Piece of Brass is capable t T. 


No. 145.] Thursday, August 16, 1711. \Sieeti, 


Stultitiam patiuntur opes . Hor. 


I F the following Enormities are not amended 
upon the first Mention, I desire further No- 
tice from my Correspondents. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I am obliged to you for your Discourse the 
‘other Day upon frivolous Disputants, who with 
‘great Warmth, and Enumeration of many Cit- 
‘cumstanccs and Authorities, undertake to prove 
* Matters which no Body living deries. You caii- 
‘not employ your self iniMC l. s'. rally ih.iii in ad- 
‘ justing the Laws of Disputation in Coiiee-houses 
‘ and accidental Companies, as well as in more 
‘ formal Debates. Among many other things 
‘ which your own Experience must suggest to yoU| 
‘it will be very obliging if you plea.se to take no- 
‘ tice of Wagerers. 1 will not here repeat what 
^ Hudibras .says of such Disputants, which is so 
‘true, that it is almost Proverbial but shall 
‘only acQuaint you with a Set of young Fellows 
‘of the Inns of Couit, whose B'athers have pro- 
‘ vided for them so plcnlifullyj that they need not 
‘ be very aii.tious to get Law into their Heads for 
‘ the Service of their Country at the Bar ; but are 
‘ of those who are sent (as the Phrase of Parents 
‘ is) to the Temple to know how to keep their own. 

‘ One of these Gentlemen is very loud and cstp- 
‘ tious at a Cofi'ee-house which I frequent, 4 .nd 
‘being in his Nature troubled with an Humour of 
‘ Contradiction, though withal excessive Ignorant, 
‘he has found a way to indulge this I’emper, go 
‘on in Idleness and Ignorance, aftd yet still give 
‘ himself the Air of a very learned and knowing 
‘ Man, by the Stiengih of his Pocket. ^ The Mis- 
‘ fortune of the tiling is, I have, as It happens 
‘ sometimes, a greater Stock of Learning than of 
‘ Mony. The Gentleman I am speakiag^of, takes 
‘Advantage of the Narrowness of my Circum- 
‘ stances in such a manner, that he has read all 
‘ th.it I can pretend to, and runs me down with 
‘such a positive Air, and with such powerful 
‘ Arguments, that from a very Learned Person 1 
‘am thought a mere Pretender. Not long ago I 
‘ was relating that I had read such a Passage in 
‘ Tacitus, up starts niy young Gentleman in -a full 
‘ Company, and pulling out his Purse offered to 
‘ lay me ten Guineas, to be staked immediately in 
‘ that Gentleman’s Hands, (pointing to one smosik- 
‘big at another Table) that I was utterly mis- 


' Antisthenes. Quoted from Diogenes Laertius, 
Lib. vi. cap. i. 

® / have heard old cunning Stagers 
Say Fools for A rgnments lay Wagers, 

Hudibras, Bart 11 . c. i. 
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* taken. I was Dumb for want of ten Guineas; 

went on unmercifully Triumph oyer my 

* Ignorance how to take him up, and told the 
’ whole Room he had read Tacitus twenty times 
‘over, and such a remarkable Instance as that 
'could not escape him. He has at this time three 

* considerable Wagers depending between him and 
‘ some of his Companions, who are rich enough 

* to hold an Argument with him. He has .five 
'Guineas upon Qftestions in Geography, two that 
' the • Isle of Wt^ht is a 1‘cnmijula, and three 
‘Guineas to one that the World is round. We 
‘have a Gentleman comes to our Coffee-house, 

* who deals mightily in Antique Scandal ; my Dis- 
‘putant has laid him twenty Pieces upon a Point 
‘of History, to wit, that Cwsar never lay with 
‘ Cato's Sister, as is scandalously reiKirtcd by some 
‘ People. 

‘There are sevenil of this sort of Fellows in 
‘Town, who wnger themselves imo Statesmen, 
'Historians, Geographers, Mathematicians, ami 
‘every other Art, when the Persons with whom 
‘ they talk have not Wealth equal t ► their I.earn- 

* ing. I begof you to prevent, in these Youngsters, 
‘this compendious Way to Wisdom, which costs 
‘ other People so much Time and Pains, and you 
‘ will oblige 

huvtUe Servant. 

Coffee-House near ihe 
Mr, Si ECT vroK, Temple, Aug. 12, 1711. 

‘ Here's a young Gentleman that sings Opera- 
‘Tunes or Whittles in a full House. Pray let him 
'know that he has no Right to art hero as if he 
‘ were in an empty Room. Be pleased to divide 
'the Spaces <rl' a Publiek Room, ami certify 
‘Whistlers, Singers, and Common Orators, that 
‘are heard fiuther than their Poilioii of the 
‘ Room comes (to,] that the Law is open, ami that 
‘tlicre is an ikiuity whieh will relieve us from 
as interrupt us in our Lawful Discourse, 
‘ as miich as against such us slop us on the Road. 
‘ I take tiiese Persons, Mr. StmCTATon, to he such 
‘ Trespassers a« the Officer in your Stage-Coueh, 
‘and of the same Sentiment with Counsellor 
^Ephraim. It is true the Young M.m is rich, 
‘and, as the V^ulgar saj'j [needs '] not care for any 
‘ Body ; but sure that is no Authority for liiiu to 
‘go whistle where he pleases, 

/ am, S/E, 

Your Most Humble Semuuit. 

P.S. * I have Chambers in the 'Temple, ami 
‘ here are Students tliat learn upon the Hautlxiy ; 
‘ pray desire the Benchers that all Lawyers wJio 
‘ are Proiidents in Wind-Musick may lodge to 
‘ the Thames, 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ We are a Company of young Women who p.ass 
*Onr Time very much together, and obliged by 
‘the mercenary Humour of the Men to be ms 
‘ Jderceuarily ineliiied as they are. There visits 
‘ among as an old Batchelor whom each of us has 
i ‘a Mind to. The Fellow is rich, and knows he 
‘ may have any of us, therefore is particular to 
‘ none, but excessively ill-bred. His Pleasantry 
‘ consists in Romping, he snatches Kisses by Snr- 
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‘prize, puts hSs Hand in our Necks, tears our 
‘ Fans, robs us of Ribbons, forces Letters out of 
‘ our Hands, looks into any of our Papers, and a 
‘ thousand other Rudenesses. Now what I’ll dc- 
‘ sire of you is to acquaint him, by Printing this, 
‘ that if he does not marry one of us very suddenly, 
‘we have all agreed, the next time he protends to 
‘ be merry, to affront him, and use him like a 
‘ Clown as he is. In the Name of the Sisterhood 
‘ I take my Leave of you, and am, as they all are, 
Veur Constant Reader 

and \Yell-tvisker. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘I and several others of your Female Readers, 
‘ have conformed our selves to your Rules, even to 
‘ our very Dress. 'I’here is not one of us but has re- 
‘ duced our outw.xrd Petticoat to its ancient Sirable 
‘ Ciicumforence, tho’ indeed we retain still a 
‘ Quilted one underneath, which makes us not 
‘altogether imconformable to the Fashion; but 
‘ 'tis on Condition, Mr. Spectator extends not 
‘ Ills Censure .so far. Hut we find you Men secretly 
‘ approve our Practice, by mutating our Pyra- 
‘ midical Form. The Skirt of your fashionable 
‘Coats forms as large a Circumfeience as our 
‘ Petticoats , as these arc set out with Wluilebone, 
‘ so are tliose with Wire, to encrease and siustain 
‘ tlie Bunch of Fold that hangs down on each 
‘ Side , and the Hat, I perceive, is decreased in 
‘just proportion to oiir Head-dresses. We make 
‘a irgid ir F.guie, but I defy your Mathematicks 
‘ to goo .\'amc 10 the Foim you appear in. Vour 
‘Architecture is ineie Gothick, and betrays a 
‘ woise Genius than ours; therefore if you are 
‘ p.irii.il to your own Sex, I shall be less than 1 
‘ am now 

r. Your Humble Servant, 
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Nemo Vir Magnus sine nliquo Afflatn divino 
ipiqjiam fuit. — Tull. 


W F. know the highest Pleasure our Minds are 
capable of enjoying with Composure, when 
we »’ead Sublime Thoughts coinnuinicatcd to us 
by Men i>f great Genius and Eloquence. Such is 
the Entertainment we meet with in the Philo- 
sojihirk Paitb of Cicero's Writings. Truth and 
good Sense have there so charming a Dres.s, that 
they ctuild hardly be more agreeably represented 
with the Addition of Poetical Fiction and the 
Power of Nuinbets. This ancient Author, and a 
modern one, had fallen into my Hands within 
these few Days ; and the Impressions they have 
left upon me, have at the pi esent quite spoiled me 
for a merry Fellow. The Modern i.s that admira- 
ble Writer the Author of The Theory of the Earth, 
The Subjects with winch I have lately been en- 
tertained in them both bear a near Affinity ; they 
are upon Enquiries into Hereafter, and the 
•Thoughts of the latter seem to me to be raised 
above those of the former in proportion to his 
Advantages of Scripture and Revelation, if I 
had a Mind to it, 1 could not at present talk of 
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any thing; else ; therefore 1 shall translate a Pas- 
sage in the one, and transcribe a Paragraph out 
of the other, for the Speculation of this Day. 
Cicetv^ tells us,* that/*4»/n reports Socrates, upon 
receiving his Sentence, to have spoken to his 
Judges in the following manner. 

‘ r have great Hopes, oh my J udges, that it 
‘ is infinititely to my Advantage that I am sent to 

* Death ; For it is of necessity that one of these 
‘two things must be the Consequence. Death 
‘ must take away all these Senses, or convey me 
‘to another Life. If all Sense is to be taken 

* away, and Death is no more than that profound 
‘ Sleep without Dreams, in which we are some- 
‘ times buried, oh Heavens ! how desirable is it 
‘to die? how many Days do we know in IJfe 
‘preferable to such a State? But if it be true 
‘ that Death is but a Passage to Places which 
‘ riiey who lived before us do now inhabit, how 
‘ much still happier is it to go from those who call 
‘themselves Judges, to appear before those that 
' really arc such ; before Minos, Rhadamanthns, 

‘ ^^ac?fs, and Triptolemus, and to meet Men who 
‘have lived with Justice and 'I'ruth? Is this, do 

* you think, no happy Journey ? Do you think it 
‘ nothing to speak with Orpheus, Mtiscetts, Homer, 
‘and Hesiod i I would, indeed, suffer many] 
‘ Deaths to enjoy these Things. With what par- 

* ticular Delight should I talk to Palamedes, Ajax, 
‘and others, who like me have suffered by the 

* Iniquity of their Judges. I should examine the 

* Wisdom of that great Prince, who carried such 
‘ mighty Forces against Troy; and argue with 

* Ulysses and Sisyphus, upon difficult Points, as 1 
‘have in. Conversation here, without being in 

* Danger of being condemned. But let not those 
‘ among you who have pronounced me an inno- 
‘cent Man be afraid of Death, No Harm can 
‘ arrive at a good Man whether dpd or living *, 
‘ his Affairs are always under the direction of the 
‘ Gods ; nor will I believe the Fate which is 
‘ allotted to me myself this Day to have arrived 
‘ by Chance ; nor have I ought to say either 
‘against my Judges or Accusers, but that they 

‘thought they did me an Injury. But I detain 

‘you too long, it is Time that I letire to Death, 

‘ and you to your Affairs of Life : which of us has 
‘ the Better is known to the Gods, but to no Mor- 
‘ tal Man. 

The Divine Socrates is here represented in a 
Figure worthy his great Wisdom and Philosophy, 
worthy the greatest mere Man that ever breathed. 
But the modern Discourse is written upon a Subject 
no less than the Dissolution of Nature it self. Oh 
how glorious is the old Age of that great Man, 
who has spent his Time in such Contemplations 
as has made this Being, what only it should be, 
an Education for Heaven ! He has, according to 
the Lights of Reason and Revelation, which 
seemed to him clearest, traced the Steps of Om- 
nipotence : He has, with a Celesiial Ambition, as 
far as it is consi.stent with Humility and Devotion, 
examined the Ways of Providence, from the 
Creation to the Dissolution of the visible World. 
How pleasing must have been the Speculation, to 
observe Nature and Providence move together, 


the Physical and Moral World march the same 
Pace : To ob.serve Paradise and eternal Spripg 
the Seat of Innocence, troubled Seasons apa 
angry Skies the Portion of Wickedne.ss and Vice. 
When this admirable Author has reviewed all that 
has past, or is to come, which relates tb the habit- 
able World, and rim through the whole Fate of it, 
how could a Guardian Angel, that had attendoi it 
through all its Courses or Changes, speak more 
emphatically at the End of his Cferge, than does 
our Author when he makes, as it were, a Funeral 
Oration over this Globe, looking to the Point 
where it once stood ? ' 

‘ Let us only, if yon please, to take leave of this 
‘Subject, reflect upon this Occasion on the Vanity 
‘and transient Glory of this habitable World. 

‘ How by the Force of one Element breaking 
‘ loose upon the rest, all the Vanities of Nature, 
‘all the Works of Art, all the Labours of Men, 
‘are reduced to Nothing. All that we admired 
‘and adored before as great and magnificent, is 
‘obliterated or vanished ; and another Form and 
‘ Face of things, plain, simple, and every where the 
‘ same, overspreads the whole Iilarth. Where are 
‘ now the great Empires of the World, and their 
‘great Impenal Cities? The'r Pillans, Trophies, 
‘and Monuments of Glory? Shew me where 
‘ they stood, read the Inscription, tell me the 
‘Victor’s Name. What Remains, what Impres- 
‘sions, what Difference or Distinction, do you 
‘ see in this Mass of Fire ? Rome it self, eternal 

* Rome, the great City, the Empress of the 
‘World, whose Domination and Superstition, 

‘ ancient and modern, make a great Part of the 
‘ History of this Earth, what is become of her 
‘now? She laid her Foundations deep, and her 
‘ Palaces were strong and sumptuous ; She glori- 
*fied her self, and lived deliciously, and said in 
‘ her Heart, I sit a Qiteeit, and shall see no Sor- 

* row; But her Hour is come, she is wiped away 
‘ frorn the Face of the Earth, and buried in ever- 
‘ lasting Oblivion. But it is not Cities oulvi and 
‘ Works of Mens Hands, but the everlasting 
‘ Hills, the Mountains and Rocks of the Earth 
‘ are melted as Wax before the Sun, and their 

* Place is no 7vhere found. Here stood the Alps, 

‘ the Load of the Earth, that covered many 
‘ Countries, and reached their Arms from the 
‘ Ocean to the Black Sea ; tins huge Mass of 
‘ Stone is softned and dissolved as a lender Cloud 
‘into Rain. Here .stood the African Mountains, 
‘ and A tins with his Top above the Clouds ; there 
‘ was frozen Caucas7ts, and Taurus, and Jniaus, 
‘and the JMountains of Asia; and yonder towards 
‘ the North, stood the Ripheean Hills, cloath’d in 
‘ Ice and Snow. All these are Vanished, dropt 
‘ away as tlte Snow upon their Heads. Great 
‘ a7id Marvellous are thy Works, Just and True 

* are thy Ways, thou King of Saints I Malle- 

' lujah, T, 

* Theory of the Earth, Book III., ch. xii. 
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I47.J Saturday^ Augttst 18, 1711. [Steele. 

Premmitiaiio esi Vocis ei Vultus et Gesius mo- 
deratio cum venustate. — Tull. 

Mr, Sl'ECTATOR, 

'^HE well Reading of the Common Prayer is of 
1 . so great Importance, and so much neglected, 

* that I take the Liberty to offer to yovir Con- 

* sideration some Particulars on that Subject : And 

* what more worthy your Observation than this? 

' A thing so Publick, and of so high Consequence. 

* It is indeed wonderful, that the frequent Exer- 
‘ cise of it should not make the Performers of that 
‘Duty inore expert in it. This Inability, as I 
‘conceive, proceeds from the little Care that is 
‘ taken of their Reading, while Boys end at Scliool, 

* where when they are got into Latin, they arc 
‘ looked upon as above English, the Reading of 
‘ which is wholly neglected, or at least read to 
‘very little purpose, without any due Observa- 

* tions made to them of the proper Accent and 
‘ Manner of Reading ; by this means they have 
‘acquired such ill Habits as won’t easily be re- 
‘ moved. The only way that I know of to remedy 
‘ this, is to propose some Person of great Ability 
‘ that way as a Pattern for them ; Evamplc being 
' most effectual to convince the Learned, as well 
‘as instruct the Ignorant. 

‘You must know, Sir, I’ve been a constant Fre- 
‘quenter of the Service of the Churcii of England 

* for above these four Years last past, and ’till 

* Sunday was Seven-night never discovered, to so 
‘great a Degree, the E.vcellcncy of the Common- 
‘ Prayer. When being at St. yanm\ Garlick-H ill 
‘ Church, 1 heard the Service read so distinctly, 

‘ so emphatically, and so fervently, that it was 
‘ next to an Impossibility to be unattentive. M y 

* Eyes and my Thoughts could not wander as 

* usual, but were confin’d to my Prayers : I then 
‘considered 1 addressed my self to the Aliniglity, 

‘ and not to a beautiful Face And w lu n 1 rc- 
‘ fleeted on my former Performances of that Duty, 

‘ I foimd I had run it over as a m.iUer of Foim, 
‘in comparison to the Manner in which I then dis- 
‘ charged it. My Mind was really .iffccied, and 

‘ fervent Wishes accompanied my Words. 'J'he < 

* Confession was read with sucli a resigned Hiiiml- 
‘ ity, the Absolution with such a comfortable 
‘Authority, the Thanksgivings with snrh a Hcli 
‘glous Joy, as made me feel those Affections of 
‘me Mind in a Manner I never did before. To 
‘remedy therefore the Grievance above com- 
‘ plained of, I humbly propose, tliat this excellent 
‘ Reader,^ upon the next and every Annual As- 
‘sembly of the Clergy of Sion-Colicf^e, and all 
' other Conventions, should read Prayers before 
‘ them. For then those that are afiaid of stretcli- 
‘ing their Mouths, and spoiling their soft Voice, 

‘ will learn to Read with Clearness, Loiulncss, 

‘ and Strength. Others that affect a lakish negli- 
‘ gent Air by folding their Arms, and lolling on 
‘their Book, will be taught a decent Behaviour, 

‘ and comely Erection of Body. Those that Read 

* so fast as if impatient of their Work, may learn 
‘ to speak deliberately. There is another sort of 
‘ Persons whom I call Pindarick Readers, as being 
‘ confined to no set measure ; these pronounce five 
‘or six Words with great Deliberation, and the 
‘five or SIX subsequent ones with as great Celerity; 

‘ The first part of a Sentence with a very exalted 
‘ Voice, and the latter part with a submissive one : 

‘ Sometimes again with one sort of a Tone, and 
‘ irri’nc'^’irit*'lv after with a very different one. 

* 1 li'-' • ( K lulen.en will learn of my admired 
‘ Reader an Evenness of Voice and Delivery, and 
‘all who are innocent of these Affectation-, but 
‘read with such an Indiffcrency as if they did not 
‘ understand the Language, may then be informed 
‘ of the Art of Reading movingly and fervently, 

‘ how to place the Emphasis, and give the proper 
‘Accent to each Word, and how to vary theV’oice 
‘according to the Nature of the Sentence. There 
‘ IS certainly a very great Difference between the 
‘Reading a Prayer and a (iarette, which 1 bog of 
‘ you to inform a Set of Readeis, who affect, for- 
‘ sooth, a certain Gcntlcman-like Familiarity of 
‘Tone, and mend the Language as they go on, 
‘crying instead of Pardoneth and Absolveth, Par- 
‘ dons and Absolves. These are often pretty 
‘Classical Scholars, and would think it an un- 
‘ pardonable Sin to read Girg/l nr Martial with 
‘so little Taste as they do Divine Service. 

‘ This Indifferency seems to me to arise from 
‘the Endeavour of avoiding the Imputation of 
‘ Cant, and the false Norion of it. It will be pro- 
‘per therefore to trace the Original and Sigmhea- 
‘ tion of this Word. Cant is, by some People, 
‘derived from one Andreev Cant, who, they .say, 
‘was a Presbyterian Minister in some illiterate 
‘Part of Sioiland, who by Exercise and Use had 
‘obtained the Faculty, alias Gift, of Talking in 
‘the Pulpit m such a Dialect, tlmi it’s said he was 
‘ unvlerstood by none but his own Congregation, 
‘and not by all of them. .Since hlas. Cant'stime, 

‘ it has been understood in a larger Sense, and 
‘signifies all sudden Exclamations, Whinings, un- 
‘ Usual Tones, and in fine all Praying and Preach- 
‘ ing, like the unlearned of the Ihv.sbyterians. 

‘ But I liupo a proper ElcvTtion of Voice, a due 
‘ Eiiipliasis and Accent, are not to come within 
‘this Dcsc.ripiion. So that our Readers may still 
‘ he as unlike the Piesbytcrians as they please. 

‘ Thu Dissentcis (1 mean such as I have heard) 
‘dt) indeed elevate their Voices, but it is with sud- 
‘dcii jumps from the lower to the higher part of 
‘them ; and that with so little Sense or Skill, that 
‘ their Elevation and Cadence is Bawling and 
‘ Muttering, d'hey make use of an Emphasis, but 
‘ so iinpro[>erly, that it is often placed on some very 
‘ iiisiguitic.mt Particle, as upon if, or and. Now 
‘ if these Improprieties have so great an Effect on 
‘ tlie People, as wc see they have, how great an 
‘ Jndiieuce would the Service of our Chuich, con- 
‘ mining the best Prayers that ever were com- 
‘ posed, and tliat in 'J’erms most affecting, most 
‘humble, and most expressive of our Wants, and 
‘ Dependaiice on the Object of our Worship, dis- 
‘ pos'd ui most proper Order, and void of all Con- 
‘ fusion ; what Influence, I say, would these 
‘ Prayers have, were' they delivered with a due 

* The Rev. Philip Stubbs, afterwards Arch- 
deacon of St, Alhan’s, 

- 
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' Emphasis, and apposite Rising and Variation of 
‘Voice, the Sentence concluded with a gentle 
‘ Cadence, and, in a word, with such an Accent 
' and Turn of Speech as is peculiar to Prayer ? 

‘ As the matter ofWortihip is now rnanagcd, in 

* Dissenting Congregations, you find insignificant 

* Words and Phrases raised by a lively Vehc- 

* mence ; in our own Churches, the most exalted 
‘ Sense depreciated, by a dispassionate Indolence. 

‘ I remember to have heard Dr. 6' <?' say in 

‘his Pulpit, of the Common-prayer, that, at 
‘ least, it was as perfect a.s any thing of Human 
‘ Institution : If the Gentlemen who err in this 
‘ kind would please to recollect the many Ple^- 
‘antries they have read upon those who recite 
‘good 'i'hings with an ill Grace, they would go on 
‘ to think that what in that Case is only Rimcul- 
‘ous, in themselves is Impious. But leaving this 
‘to their own Reflections, I shall conclude this 
‘ Trouble with what said upon the Irregular- 

‘ ity of Tone in one who read before him, you 
‘ read or sing ? 1/ you sing, you sing very ill? 
T. Your most Humble Servant. 


I 148.] Monday, Augitst -io, [Steele. 

Exempta juv at spinis e pluribus nua. — Hor. 

M y Correspondents assure me that the Enor- 
mities which they lately complained of, and 
1 published an Account of, are so far from being 
amended^ that new Evils arise evei-y Day to inter- 
rupt their Conversation, in Contempt of my 
Reproofs. My F riend who writes from the Coffee- 
house near the Temple, infonns me that the Gem 
tleman who constantly sings a Voluntary in spite 
of the whole Company, was more musical tlxan 
ordinary after reading my Paper ; and has not 
been contented with that, but has danced up to 
the Glass in the Middle of the Room, and prac- 
tised Minuet-steps to his own Humming. The 
incorrigible Creature has gone still further, and in 
the open Coffee-house, with one Hand extended 
as leading a Lady in it, he has danced both French 
and Country-Dances^ and admoni.shed his sup- 
posed Partner by Smiles and Nods to hold up her 
Head, and fall back, according to the re.spective 
Facings and Evolutions of the Dance. Before 
this Gentleman began this his Exercise, he was 
pleased to clear his Throat by coughing and 
spitting a full half Hour ; and as soon as he struck 
up, he appealed to an Attorney’s Clerk in the 
Room, whether he hit as he ought Since you from 
Death have saved me f and then asked the young 
Fellow (pointing to a Chancery-Bill under his 
Arm) whether that was an Opera-Scoie he carried 
or not? Without staying for an Answer he fell 
into the Exercise above-mentioned, and practised 
his Airs to the full House who were turned upon 
him, without the least Shame or Repentance for 
his former Transgressions. 

* Smalridge ? 

” Si legis cantas ; si cantas, male cantas. The 
word Cant is rather from cantare, as a chanting 
whine, llian from the Andrew Cants, father and 
atm, of Charles the Second’s time. 


I am to thl last Degree at a Loss what to 
with this young Fellow, except 1 declare M m an 
Outlaw, and pronounce it penal for any one to 
speak to him in the said House which he fro- 
j quenis, and direct that he be obliged to drink his 
1 Tea and Coffee without Sugar, and not receive 
fioin any Person whatsoever any thing above 
mere Necessaries. 

As we in England are a sober People, and 
generally inclined rather to a certain Bashfulness 
of Behaviour in Publick, it is amazing whence 
some Fellows come whom one meets with in this 
Town ; they do not at all seem to be the Growth 
of our Island; the Pert, the Talkative, alt such as 
have no Sense of the Observations of others, are 
certainly of foreign Extraction. As for my Part, 
I am as much surprised when I see a talkative 
Englishman, as I should be to see the Indian 
Pine growing on one of our quick-set Hedges. 
Where these Creatures get Sun enough, to make 
them such lively Animals and dull Men, is above 
my Philosophy. 

There are another Kind of Impertinents which 
a Man is perplexed with in mixed Company, and 
those arc your loud Speakers : These treat Man- 
kind as if we were all deaf; they do not express 
but declare themselves. Many of these arc guilty 
of this Outrage out of Vanity, because they think 
all they ^y is well ; or that they have their own 
Persons in such Veneration, that they believe no- 
thing which concerns them can be insignificant to 
any Body else. For these Peoples sak^ I have 
often lamented that we cannot close our Ears with 
as much case as we can our Eyes : It is very un- 
easy that we must necessarily be under persecu- 
tion. Next to the.se Bawlers, is a troublesome 
Creature who comes with the Air of your Friend 
and your Intimate, and that is your Whisperer. 
There is one of them at a Coffee-house which I 
my self frequent, who observing me to be a Man 
pretty well made for Secrets, gets by me, and 
with a Whisper tells me things which all the Town 
knows. It IS no very hard matter to guess at the 
Source of this Impertinence, which is nothing else 
but a Method or Mechanick Art of being wise. 
You never see any frequent in it, whom you can 
suppose to have anything in the World to do. 
I'hese Persons are worse than Bawlers, as much 
as a secret Enemy is more dangerous than a de- 
clared one. I wish this my Coffee-house Friend 
would take this for an Intimation, that I have not 
heard one Word he has told me for these several 
Years ; whereas he now thinks me the most trusty 
Repository of his Secrets. The Whisperers have 
a pleasant way of ending the close Conversation, 
with saying aloud, Do not you think so ? Then 
whisper again, and then aloud, but you know- that 
Person; then whisper again. The thing would 
be well enough, if they whisper’d to keep the 
Folly of what they say among Friends ; but alas, 
they do it to preserve the Importance of their 
Thoughts. I am sure I could name you more 
than one Person whom no Man living ever heard 
talk upon any Subject in Nature^ or ever saw in 
his whole Life with a Book in his Hand, that I 
know not how can whisper something like Know- 
ledge of what has and does pass in the World ; 
which you would think he teamed from some 
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flUttilnir S|>mt that did not think htSia worthy to 
remvt tho whole Story. But in truth Whisperers 
deal otdv in half Accounts of what they entertain 
y<m witn. A great Help to their Discourse is, 
*That the Town says, and People begin to talk 
*very freely, and they had it from Persons too 
‘considerable to be named, what they will tell 
‘you when things are riper.’ My Friend has 
winked upon me any Day since I came to Town 
last, and has communicated to me as a Secret, 
that he designed in a very short Time to tell me a 
Secret; but I shall know what he means, he now 
assures me, in less than a Fortnight’s 'l ime. 

But I must not omit the dearer Part of Mankind, 

I mean the Ladie.s, to take up a whole Paper upon 
Grievances which concern the Men only ; but shall 
humbly propose, that we change Fools for an Ex- 
periment only. A certain Set of Ladies complain 
they are frequently perplexed with a Visitant who 
affects to be wiser than they are ; which Character 
he hopes to preserve by an obstinate Gravity, and 
great Guard against discovering his Opinion upon 
any Occasion whatsoever. A painful Silence has 
hitherto gained him no further Advantage, (huii 
that as he might, if lie had behaved Imnsulf with 
Freedom, been e.xcepted against but as to this 
and that Particular, he now offends in the vliole 
To relieve these Ladies, luy good l iiends and 
Correspondents^ 1 shall e.xchange my dancing 
Outlaw for their dumb Visitant, and assign the 
.silent Gentleman all the Haunts of the Dancer , 
in order to which, 1 have sent them by ihe Penny- 
post the following Letters for their Conduct in 
their new Convensations. 

SIR, 

‘ I have, you may be sure, heard of ymur Iri'c- 
‘gularities without regard to my Obsei vat ions 
‘upon you ; but shall not treat you wiili so much 
‘Rigour as you deserve. If you will give your- 
‘self the Trouble to repair to the Place mentioned 
‘in the Postscript to this Letter at Seven this 
' Evening, you will be conducted into a spacious 
‘ Room well-lighted, where there are Ladies and 
‘Musick. You will see a young Lady laughing 
‘next the Window to the Street; >’ou may take ^ 
‘ her out, for she loves you as well as she docs any | 
‘Min, tho’ she never saw you before. She never 
'thought in her Life, any more than your self. 

‘ She will not be .surprised when you accost her, 
‘nor concerned when you leave her. Hasten 
' from a Place where you arc laughed at, to one 
‘where you will be admired. You are of no Coii- 
‘ sequence, therefore go where you will be Avel- 
‘ come for being so. 

Vour most Humble Scmayit. 

'SIR, 

‘ The Ladies whom you visit, think a wise Man 
'the most impertinent C/eature living, therefore 
‘ you cannot be offended that they are displeased 
‘with you. Why will you take pains to appear 
‘ wise/ where you would not be the moic esteemed 
‘for being really so? Come to us; forget the 
‘ Gigglers ; and let your Inclination go along with 
‘you whether you speak or are silent ; and let all 
‘such Women as are in a Clan or Sisterhood, go 
‘their own way ; there is no Room for you in that 
‘Company who are of the common 'Paste of the Sex. 


For Women born to be control! d 
Stoop to th£ forward and the bold', 

^^ect the haughty, and the proud, 

The gay, the frolick, and the loud} T. 


Wh. 149.3 Tuesday, August aj, ijii. [Steele. 

Cut in tnanu sit quem esse dementem velit, 

Quern sapere, quern sanari, quem in morbum 
injici, 

Quem contra amari, quem accersiri, quem expeti. 

Caecil. apud Tull. 

T he following Letter and my Answer shall 
take lip the present Speculation. 

Mr. Sl’KCTATOK, 

‘ 1 am the young Widow of a Country Gentle- 
‘man who has left me Entire Mistress of a large 
‘ Foiiune, which he .agreed to as an Equivalent for 
‘the riiffcrencc in our Vcais. In these Circum- 
‘■tanccs it is not i^xtiaonlinary to have a Crow'd 
‘of Admirers ; w'Iik h 1 have abiidged in my own 
‘ Thouglits, and 1 educed to a couple of Candidates 
‘only, both young, and neither of them disagree- 
‘able in their Persons ; according to the common 
‘ w'.ay of I .•j’'pii(ing. m one the Estate more than 
‘ deselvc•^ i.i\ J'oitime, and in the other my For- 
‘tune more than deserves the Estate, \vhen I 
‘consider the first, 1 owm I am .so far a Woman I 
‘ raimot avoid being delighted with the Thoughts 
‘ of living great ; but then he seems to receive 
‘ such a i)egiee of Courage from the Knowledge 
‘ of what he has, he looks as if he was going to 
‘ confer an Obligation on me ; and the Readiness 
‘ he accosts me with, makes me jealous I am only 
‘he.uing a Repetition of the same things he has 
'said to a hundred Women before. When I con- 
‘ sider the other, I see myself approached with so 
‘ much Modesty and Respect, and such a Doubt 
‘of himself, as betrays methinks an Affection 
‘within, and a Belief at the same time that he 
‘ himself would be the only Gainer by iny Con- 
‘ sent. What an unexceptionable Husband could 
‘ I make out of both ! but since that’s impossible, 

‘ I beg to be concluded by your Opinion ; it is 
‘ absolutely in your Power to dispose of 

Your most Obedient Servant, 
Sylvia. 

Madam, 

You do me great Honour in your Application 
to me on this important Occasion ; I shall there- 
fore talk to you with the Tenderness of a Father, 
in Gratitude for your giving me the Authority of 
one You do not .seem to make any gieat DLs- 
tinction between these Gentlemen as to their 
Persons ; the whede Question lies upon their Cir- 
cumstances and Behaviour ; If the one is less re- 
spectful l)ec,tuse he is rich, and the other more 
obsequious because he is not so, they are in that 
I'oint moved by the same Principle, the Con.sidcr- 
ation of Fortune, and you must place them in 
each others Circumstances before you can judge 


Waller ‘ Of Love.’ 
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of their Inclination. To avoid Confusion in dis- 
cussing this Point, I ivill call the richer Man Stre* 
pfwn<, and the other Florio. If you believe Florio 
with StrephoH^s Estate would ^have himself as 
he does now, Florio is certainly your Man ; but if 
you think Strep/ton, were he in Florio' s Condition, 
would be as obsequious as Florio is now, you 
ought for your own sake to choose Sirephon ; for 
where the Men are equal, there is no doubt Riches 
ought to be a Reason for Preference. After this 
manner, my dear Child, I would have you abstract 
them from their Circumstances; for you are to 
take it for granted, that he who is very humble 
only because he is poor, is the very same Man in 
Nature with him who is haughty because he is 
rich. 

When you have gone thus far, as to consider the 
Figure they make towards you ; you will please, 
my Dear, next to consider the Appearance you 
make towards them. If they are Men of Discern- 
ing. they can observe the Motives of your Heart ; 
and Florio can see when he is disregarded only 
upon your Account of Fortune, which makes you 
to him a mercenary Creature : and you are still 
the same thing to Sirepiion, in taking him for his 
Wealth only : You are therefore to consider 
whether you had rather oblige, than receive an 
Obligation. 

The Marriage- Life is always an insipid, a vexa- 
tious, or an happy Condition, The first is, when 
two People of no Genius or Taste for themselves 
meet together, upon such a Settlement as has 
been thought reasonable by Parents and Convey- 
ancers from an exact Valuation of the Land and 
Cash of both Parties : In this Case the young 
Lady’s Person is no more regarded, than the ; 
House and Improvements in Purchase of an 
Estate; but she goes with her Fortune, rather 
than her Fortune with her. These make up the 
Crowd or Vulgar of the Rich, and fill up the 
Lumber of human Race, without Beneficence to- 
wards those below them, or Respect towards 
those above them ; and lead a despicable, inde- , 
pendent and useless Life, without Sense of the 
Laws of Kindness, Good-nature, mutual Offices, 
and the elegant Satisfactions which flow from 
Reason and Virtue. 

The vexatious Life arises from a Conjunction of 
two People of quick Taste and Resentment, put 
together for Rea.sons well known to their Friends, 
in which especial Care is taken to avoid (what 
they think the chief of Evils) Poverty, and insure 
to them Riches, with every Evil be-ides. 'X'hcse 
good People live in a constant Constraint before 
Company, and too great Familiarity alone ; when 
they are within Observation they fret at each 
otlier’s Carriage and Behaviour ; when alone they 
revile each other's Person and Conduct : In Com- 
pany they are in a Purgatory, when only together 
in an Hell. 

The happy Marriage is, wliere two Persons 
meet and voluntarily make Choice of each other, 

1 without principally regarding or neglecting the 
I Circumstances of Fortune or Beauty. These may 
! -.till love in sjnte of Adversity or .Sicknes-s: The 
I funner wc niay in some nicasme defend our selves 
I from, the other is the Portion of our very Make, 
j When vou have a Inie Notion of this sort of Pas- 


sion, your Humour of living great will vanish qui 
of your Imagination, and yoir will find has 
nothing to do with State. Solitude, Mrith the 
Person beloved, has a Pleasure, even in a Woman’s 
Mind, beyond Show or Pomp. You are therefore 
to consider which of your Lovers will like yjow 
best undressed, which will bear with you most 
when out of Humour? and your way to this is to 
ask your self, which of them you value most for 
his own .sake? and by that judge which gives the 
greater 1 n.stances of his valuing you for your self 
only. 

After you have expressed some Sense of the 
humble Approach of Florio^ and a little Disdain 
at Strepkon's Assurance in his Address, you cry 
out. What an unexceptionable Husband could / 
make out of both I It would therefore methinks 
be a good way to determine your seif : Take him 
in whom what you like is not transferable to an- 
other ; for if you choose otherwise, there is no 
Hope.s your Hu.sband will ever have what you 
liked in his Rival ; but intrinsick Qualities in one 
Man may very probably purchase every thing that 
is adventitious in [another.^] In plainer Terms: 
he whom you take for his personal Perfections 
will sooner arrive at the Gifts of Fortune, than he 
whom you take for the sake of his Fortune attain 
to Personal Perfections. If Sirephon is not as 
accomplished and agreeable as Florio ^ Marriage 
to you will never make him so ; but Marriage to 
you may make Florio rich as Sirephon i There- 
fore to make a sure Purchase, employ Fortune 
upon Certainties, but do not sacrifice Certainties 
to Fortune, 

T. / anty 

Your most Obedient ^ 

I Humble Servant. 


No. 150.] Wednesday y August iyii.[Budgell. 


Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se, 
(ypaHtn quod ridicnlos homines facit Juv. 


A S I was walking in my Chamber the Morning 
before I went last into the Country, I heard 
the Hawkeis with great Vehemence crying about 
a Paper, entitled, The ninety nine Fiaa^tes 0/ an 
empty Purse. I had indeed some 'l ime before 
ob.served, that the Orators of Grub-street h&d deB.h 
very much in Plagues. 'I'hey have already pub- 
lished in the same Month, The Plagues of Matri- 
mony, The Plagues of a single Life, The nineteen 
Plagues of a ChambertnaUly The Plagues of a 
Conchman, The Plagues of a Footman, and The 
Plague of Plantes. I lie success these ..^everal 
Plag/H's met with, probably gave Occasion to the 
above-mentioned Poem on an empty Purse. 
However that be, the same Noise .so frequently 
repeated under my Window, drew me inseUsihly 
to think on some^ of those Inconveniences and 
Mortifications which usually attend on Poverty, 
and in short, gave Birth to the present Specula- 
tion : Foi after my Fancy had run over the most 
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ii obvious and common Calamities which Men of 
iheon Fortunes are liable to, it descended to those 
Jittle Insults and Contempts, which though they 
may Siwm to dwindle into nothing when a Man 
offers to describe them, are perhaps in themselves 
more cutting and insupportable than the former, 
yuwtnal with a great deal of Humour and Reason 
tells us, that nothing bore harder upon a poor 
Man in his Time, than the continual Ridicule 
Vrhich his Habit and Dress afforded to the Beauii 
of Rome, 

nidy auod materinm ^rtebet cnnsnsque jocomm 

mmhns hie idem ? st foeda et scissa iacerna, 

Si toga sordidnla est, et rupta calcens alter 
Peile pateiy vel si cojisuio vitlucre crassnm 
Atqw recens linam ostendit non nna Cicatrix. 

juv. Sat. 3. 

Add, that the Rich have still a Gibe in Store, 
And wili be monstrous witty on the Poor; 

For the tom Surtont and the tatter'd Vest, 

Thu Wretch and all his Wardrobe are a Jest : 

\ The greasie Gown snlly'd with often taming, 

\ Gives a good Hint to say the Man's in Monrning; 
Or if tM Shoe be ript, or Patch is pvt, 

\ He's rvounded ! see the Plaister on kis Foot. 

Dryd. 

'Tis on this Occasion that he afterwards adds 
the Reflection which I have chosen for my Motto. 
Want is the Scorn of every wealthy P'ool, 

And Wit in Rags is turn'd to Ridicnle. — Dryd. 

It must be confess’d that few things make a 
Man appear more despicable or more prejudice 
his Hearers against what he is going to offer, than 
an awkward or pitiful Dress ; insomuch that 1 
fancy, had Tally himself pronounced one of his 
Orations with a Blanket about his .Shoulders, 
more People would have laughed at his Dress 
than have admired his Elo(|ucnce 'I'his last 
Reflection made me wonder at a Set of Men, who, 
without being subjected to it by the Unkindness 
of their Fortunes, are contented to draw upon 
themselves the Ridicule of the World in this Par- 
ticular ; I mean such as take it into their Heads, 
that the first regular Step to he a Wit is to com- 
mence a Sloven It is certain nothing has sci 
much debased that, which must liave been othci- 
wise so great a Character ; and 1 know not liow 
to account for it, unless it may jxissibly be in 
Complaisance to those narrow Minds who can 
have no Notion of the same Person’s possessing 
different Accomplishments ; or tliat it is a sc»rt of 
Sacrifice which some Men arc contented to make 
to Calumny, by allowing it to fasten on one Rart 
of their Character, while they are endeavouring 
to establish another. Yet however unaccountable 
this foolish Custom is, I am afraiii it could plead 
a long Prescription ; and probably gave too much 
Occasion for the Vulgar Definition still remaining 
among us of an Heathen Philosopher. 

1 .have seen the Speech of a Terrcefilius, 
spoken in King Charles IP’s Reign ; in which he 
describes two very eminent Men, who were per- 
haps the greatest Scholars of their Age; and after 
having mentioned the entire Friendship between 
them, concludes, "I’hat they had but one Mind, 
one Purse, one Chamber, and one Hat. 'I’hc 


Men of Business were also infected with a Sort of 
Sin^ilarity little better than this. 1 have heard 
nwTather say, that a broad-brimm’d Hat, short 
Hair, and unfolded Haukerchief, were in his time 
absolutely necessary to denote a notable Man ; 
and that he had known two or three, who a.spired 
to_ the Character of very notable, wear Shoestrings 
with great Success. 

To the Honour of our present Age it must he 
allowed, that some of our greatest Genius’s for 
Wit and Business have almost entirely broke the 
Neck of these Absurdities. 

after having dispatched tliemost import- 
ant Affairs of the Commonwealth, has appeared 
at an As.sembly, where all the Ladies Iiave declared 
him the genteelest Man in the Company ; and in 
Attiens, though every way one of the greatest 
Genius’s the Age has produced, one sees nothing 

P articular in his Dress or Carriage to denote his 
'retensions to Wit and Learning : so that at pre- 
sent a Man may venture to cock up his Hat, and 
wear a fashionable Wig, without being taken for a 
Rake or a Fool. 

'J'he Medium between a Fop and a Sloven is 
what a Man of Sense would endeavour to keep ; 
yet I remember Mr. Osbourn advises his SoiC to 
appear in his Habit rather above than below his 
Fortune ; and tells him, that he will find an hand- 
som Suit of Cioathes always procures some ad- 
ditional Respect. I have indeed my.self observed 
that my Banker bows lowest to me when I wear 
iiiy full-bottom’d Wig ; and writes me Mr. or Esq., 
accordingly as he sees me dres.sed. 

1 shall conclude this Paper with an Adventure 
which I was myself an Eye-witness of very lately. 

I happened the other Day to call in at a celebrated 
Coffee-house near the Temple, I had not been 
there long when there came 111 an elderly Man 
very meanly dressed, and sat down by me ; he had 
a thread- hare loose Coat on, which it was plain he 
wore to keep himself warm, and not to favour 
his under Suit, which seemed to have been at 
least its Contemporary : His .short Wig and Hat 
were both answerable to the rest of his Apparel. 
He was no sooner seated than lie called for a Dish 
of 'I'ca , hut as several Gentlemen in the Room 
wanted other things, the Boys of llic House did 
not think theni-.clves at leisure to mmd him. 1 
could observe the old Fellow w'as very uneasy at 
the Affront, and at his being obliged to repeat 
liis Commands several tunes to no purpose ; ’till 
at last one of the [Lads presented him with .some 
.stale 'Pea in a broken l>ish, accompanied with a 
Plate of brown Sugar; which so raised hi.s Indig- 
nation, that after several obliging Appellations 
of Dog and Rascal, he asked him aloud before 
the whole Company, Why he must be used with 
less Respect than that hop then^t pointing to a 
well-dressed young Gentleman who was drinking 
'J'ea at the opposite 'I’able The Boy of the House 
replied with a [great ’’J deal of Pertness, I’hat his 
Master had two sorts of Customers, and that the 
(icntleman at the other 'I'.ihle had given him many 
a Sixpence for wiping his Shoes. By this time 


* Advice to a Son, by Francis Osborn, E.sq., Part 
I. sect. 23. 

* [Rascalsj 3 [good] 
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the young Tet^lar^ who found his Honour con- 
cerned in the Dispute, and that the Eyes of the 
whole Coffee-house were upon him, had thrown 
aside a Paper he had in his Hand, and was coming 
towards us, while we at the Table made what 
luLSte we could to get away from the impending 
Quarrel, but were ml of us surprised to see him as 
he approached nearer put on an Air of Deference 
and Respect. I'o whom the old Man said. Hark 
jfou, Sirrah^ I'll pay off your cxtra 7 )agant Bills 
once more; but will take effectual Care for the 
future^ that your Prodigality shall not spirit up 
a Parcel of Rascals to insult your Father. 

Tho’ I by no means approve either the Impu- 
dence of the Servants or the Extravagance of the 
Son, I cannot but think the old Gentleman was 
in some measure justly served for walking in 
Masquerade, I mean appearing in a Dress so much 
beneath his Quality and Estate. X. 


No. 151.] Thursday^ August 22, 1711. [Steele. 


Maximas Virtutes jacere omnes necesse est 
Voluptate dominante. — Tull, de Fin. 


I KNOW no one Character that ^ives Reason 
a greater Shock, at the same Tune that it 
presents a good ridiculous Image to the Imagina- 
tion, than that of a Man of Wit and Pleasure 
about the Town. This Description of a Man of 
Fashion, spoken by some with a Mixture of Scorn 
and Ridicule, by others with great Gravity as a 
laudable Distinction, is in every Body’s Mouth 
that spends anyl ime in Conversation. My Friend 
Will. Honeycomb has this Expression very 
frequently ; and 1 never could understand by the 
Story which follows, upon his Mention of such a 
one, but that his Man of Wit and PleJisure was 
either a Drunkard too old for Wencliing, or a 
young lewd Fellow with some Liveliness, who 
would conver.se with you, receive kind Offices of 

} rou, and at the same time debauch your Sister, or 
ie with your Wife. According to his Description, 
a Man of Wit, when he could liave Wenches for 
Crowns apiece which he liked quite as well, would 
be so extravagant as to bribe Servants, make 
false Friendships, fight Relations : I say, according 
to him, plain and simple Vice was too little for a 
Man of Wit and Pleasure ; but he would leave an 
easy and accessible Wickedness, to come at the 
same thing with only the Addition of certain 
Falshood and possible Murder. W ill. thinks the 
Town grown very dull, in that we do not hear so 
much as we used to do of these Coxcombs, whom 
(without observing it) he describes as the most 
infamous Rogues in Nature, with relation to 
Friendship, Love, or Conversation. 

When PJeasure is made the chief Pursuit of 
Life, it will necessarily follow that such Monsters 
as these will arise from a constant Application to 
such Blandishments as naturally root out the 
Force of Reason and Reflection, and substitute in 
I their Place a general Impatience of Thought, and 
a constant Pniriency of inordinate Desire. 

Pleasure, when it is a Man’s chief Purpose, dis- 
appoints it self ; and the constant Application to 


it palls the Faculty of enjoying it, tho* it leaves 
the Sense of our Inability for that we wish, with 
a Pisrelish of every thing else. Thus the intiei>> 
mediate Seasons of the Man of Pleasure are iitoris 
heavy than one would impose upon the vilest 
Criminal. Take him when he is awaked too iOOn 
after a Debauch, or disappointed in followi^ a 
worthless Woman without Tnith, and there is no 
Man living whose Being is such a Weight or 
Vexation as his is. He is an utter Stranger to 
the pleasing Reflections in the Evening of a weH-* 
spent Day, or the Gladness of Heart or Quickness 
of Spirit in the Morning after profound Sleep or 
indolent Slumbers, He is not to be at Ease gny 
longer than he can keep Reason and good Sense 
without his Curtains ; otherwise he will he haunted 
with the Reflection, that he could not believe such 
a one the Woman that upon Trial he found her. 
What has he got by his Conquest, but tO think 
meanly of her for whom a Day or two before he 
had the highest Honour? and of himself for, per- 
haps^ wronging the Man whom of all Men livifig 
he himself would least willingly have injured ? 

Pleasure sewes the whole Man who addicts 
himself to it, and will not give him Leisure for 
any good Office in Life which contradicts the 
Gaiety of the present Hour. You may indeed 
observe in People of Pleasure a certain Com- 
placency and Absence of all Severity, which the 
Habit of a'loose unconcerned Life gives them; 
but tell the Man of Pleasure your secret Wants, 
Cares, or Sorrows, and you will find he has given 
up the Delicacy of his Passions to the Cravings of 
his Appetites. He little know.s the perfect joy he 
loses, for the disappointing Gratifications which he 1 
I pursues. He looks at Pleasure as she approaches, 

I and comes to him with the Recommendation of i 
warm Wishes, gay Looks, and graceful Motion ; 
but he docs not observe how she leaves his Pre- 
sence with n'<'nrdf*r, 1 n'pote'i‘'c, down-cast Shame, 
and c ;i. I i.n.x J:i pc* '• cimn. makes our 

Youth inglorious, our Age shameful. 

Will. Honevcomb gives us twenty Intimations 
in an Evening of several Hags whose Bloom was 
given up to his Arms ; and would rai.se a Value to 
himself for having had, as the Phrase is, very good 
Women. Wilu’s good Women are the Comfort 
of lus Heart, and support him, I warrant, by the 
Memory of past Interviews with Persons of their 
Condition. No, there is not in the World an Oc- 
casion wherein Vice makes so phantastical a 
Figure, as at the Meeting of two old People who 
have been Partner.s in unwarrantable Pleasure. 
To tell a toothless old Lady that she once had a 
good Set, or a defunct Wencher that he once was 
the admired Thing of the Town, are Satires in- 
stead of Applauses ; but on the other Side, con- 
sider the old Age of those who have passea their 
Days in Labour, Industry, and Virtue, thtir De- 
cays make them but appear the more venerable, 
and the Imperfections of their Bodies arc beheld 
as a Misfortune to humane Society that theit 
Make is so little durable. 

But to return more directly to my Man of Wit 
and Pleasure. In all Orders of Men, wherever 
this is the chief Character, the Person who wears 
it is a nedigent Friend, Father, and Husband, and 
entails Poverty on his unhappy Descendants. 
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Mof1tg9ge9» Diseases, and Settlements are the 
Man of Wit and Pleasure leaves to his j 
Family. All the poor Kogues that make such 
lamentable Speeches after every Sessions at Ty- \ 
him, were, in their Way, Men of Wit and Plea- 
sure, before they fell into the Adventures which 
brought them thither. 

Irresolution and Procrastination in all a Man’s 
Affairs, are the natural Effects of being addicted 
to pleasure : Dishonour to the Gentleman and 
Bankruptcy to the Trader, are the Portion of 
either whose chief Purpose of Life is Delight. 
Ihe chief Cause that this Pursuit has been in all 
A^es received with so much Quarter from the 
ft^erer Part of Mankind, has been that some Men 
of great Talents have sacrificed themselves to it : 
The shining Qualities of such People have given 
a Beauty to whatever they were engaged in, and 
a Mixture of Wit has recommended Madness. 
For let any Man who knows what nt is to have 
pass^ much Time in a Series of Jollity, Mirth, 
Wit, or humourous Entertainments, look back at 
what he was all that while a doing, and he will 
find that he has been at one Instant ‘^harp tosome 
Man he is sorry to have offended, impertinent to 
some one it was Cruelty to treat with such Free- 
dom, ungracefully noisy at such a 'rime, unskil- 
fully open at such a Time, iininercifully calumni- 
ous at such a Time ; and from the w hole Course 
of his applauded Satisfactions, unabfe in the end 
to recollect any Circumstance which can add to 
the Enjoyment of his own Mind alone, or which 
he would put his Character upon with other Men. 
'Thus it is with those who are best made for be- 
coming Pleasures ; but how monstrous is it m the 
generality of Mankind who pretend this Way, 
without Genius or Inclination towards it? The 
^ene then is wild to an Extravagance : this is as 
if Fools should mimick Madmen. Pleasure of 
this Kind is the Intemperate Meals and loud 
Jollities of the common Rate of Country Gentle- 
men, whose Practice and Way of Enjoyment is to 

? ut an End as fast as they can to that little 
'article of Reason they have when they are sober: 
These Men of Wit and Pleasure dispatch their 
Senses as fast as possible by drinking till they 
cannot taste, smoaking till they cannot see, and 
roaring till they cannot hear. T. 


No. xsa.] Friday, August 24,, 1711. [Steele. 


OXt] 'trep <pv\\(ov yBV&f] Tott'iSe Kal avSputv. 

Horn. II. 6, V. 146. 


T here is no sort of People whose Conversa- 
tion is so pleasant as that of milita^ Men, 
who derive their Courage and Magnanimity from 
■Thought and Reflection. The many Adventures 
w^ich attend their Way of Life makes their Con- 
versation so full of Incidents, and gives them so 
frank an Air in speaking of what they have been 
Witnesses of, that no Company can be more 
amiable than that of Men of Sense who are Sol- 
diers. 'There is a certain irregular Way in their 
Narrations or Discourse, which has something 
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more warm and pleasing than we meet with among 
Men who are used to adjust and methodize their 
Thoughts. 

I was this Evening walking in the Fields with 
my Friend Captain Sentry, and I could not, from 
the many Relations which I drew him into of what 
passed when he was in the Service, forbear ex- 
pressing my Wonder, that the Fear of Death, 
which we, the rest of Mankind, arm ourselves 
against with so much Contemplation, Reason 
and Philosophy, should appear so little in Camps, 
that common Men march into open Breaches, 
meet opposite Battalions, not on^ without Reluc- 
tance but with Alacrity. My Friend answered 
what I said in the following manner : ‘ What you 
‘wonder at may very naturally be the Subject of 
‘Admiration to all who are not conversant in 
‘ Camps ; but when a Man has spent some time in 
‘ that way of Life, he observes a certain Mecha- 
‘nick Courage which the ordinary Race of Men 
‘become Masters of from acting always in a 
‘ Crowd : They see indeed many drop, but then 

* they see many more alive ; they observe them- 

‘ selves escape very narrowly, and they do not 
‘ know why they «>h iu'd ■r aa d's. B-.sblcs wh'rli 
‘general way of ]<u- .i* Pit v iisu.'il'y spc-i.l 

‘ the other P.urt of their Time m Pleasures upon 
‘which their Minds are so entirely bent, that short 
‘ Labours or Dangers are but a cheap purchase of 
‘Jollity, Triumph, Victory, fresh Quarters, new 
‘ Scenes, and uncommon Adventures. Such arc 
‘ the Thoughts of the Executive Part of an Army, 

‘ and indeed of the Gross of Mankind in general ; 
‘but none of these Men of Mechanical Courage 
‘have ever made any great Figure in the Profes- 
‘sion of Anns. I'hosc who are formed for Coin- 
‘ rnand, are .such as have reasoned themselves, 

‘ out of a Consideration of greater Good than 
‘ Lengtli of Day.s, into such a Negh§;ence of their 
‘ Being, as to make it their first Position, That it 
‘is one Day to be resigned ; and since it is, in the 
‘Prosecution of worthy Actions and Service of 
‘ Mankind they can put it to habitual Hazard. 
‘The Event of our Designs, say they, as it relates 
‘to others, is uncertain ; but as it relates to our- 
‘ selves it must be prosperous, while we are in the 
‘ Pursuit of our Duty, and within the Terms upon 
‘ which Providence has ensured our Happiness, 
‘ whether we die or live. All [that Nature has 
‘ prescribed must be good ; and as Death is 
‘natural to us, it is Absurdity to fear it. Fear 
‘loses its Purj-iose when we aie sure it cannot 
‘ preserve us, and we should draw Resolution to 
‘meet it from the Impossability to escape it 
‘ Without a Resignation to the Necessity of dying, 
‘there can be no Capacity in Man to attempt any 
‘thing that is glorious: but when they have once 
‘attained to that Perfection, the Pleasures of a 
‘ J.ife spent in Martial Adventures, arc a.s great as 
‘any of which the human Mind is capable. The 
‘ Force of Reason gives a certain Beauty, mixed 
‘with the Conscience of well-doing and Thirst of 
‘Glory, to all which before was terrible and 

* ghastly to the Imagination. Add to this, that 
‘the Fellowship of Danger, the common good of 
‘ Mankind, the general Cause, and the manifest 


[which] 
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‘ Virtu<ft you may observe in so many Men, who 
'made no Figure till that Day, are so many In- 
'centivcs to destroy the little Consideration of 
'their own Persons. Such are the Heroick Part 
' of Soldiers who are qualified for Leaders : As to 
'Ac rest whom I befoie spoke of, I know not how 
‘ it is, but they arrive at a certain Habit of being 
‘void of Thought, insomuch that on occasion of 
‘ the most imminent Danger they are still in the 
'same Indifference. Nay 1 remember an In- 
‘ stance of a gay Fremlfman, who was led on in 
‘ Battle by a superior Officer, (whose Conduct it 
‘ was his Custom to speak of always with Conteinpt 
'and Raillery) and in the Beginning of the Action 
‘received a Wound he was sensible was mortal ; 

' his Reflection on this Occasion was, 1 wish 1 
‘ could live a?iotherHour, to see how this blunder- 
‘ ing Coxcomb will get clear of this Business. ’ 

‘ 1 remember two young Fellows who rid in the 
‘same Squadron of a Troop of Floise, who were 
‘ever together ; they eat, they drank, they in- 
‘ treagued ; in a word, all their Passions and Affec- 
‘ tions seemed to tend the same Way, and they 
‘ appeared serviceable to each other in them. We 
‘were in the Dusk of the Evening to march over 
*a River, and the Troop these Gentlemen belonged 
‘ to were to be transported in a Ferry-boat, as fast 
‘ as they could. Dne of the Friends was now in 
‘the Boat, while the other was drawn up with 
‘ others by the Water-sule waiting the Return of 
‘the Boat. A iJi.souler happened m the Passage 
‘ hy an unruly Horse . and a Gentleman who hud 
‘ the Rein of his Horse negligently under his Arm, 

‘ was forced into the Water by his Horse’s Jump- 
‘ ing over. I'he Friend on the Shore cry’d out, 
‘Who’s that is drowned trow? He was immedi- 
‘ ately answer’d, Vour l-Viend, Harry Thomfisoti, 
‘He very gravely repily’d, Ay^ he had a mad 
^ Horse, j’his short Epitaph fiom such a Famihai, 
‘without more Words, gave me, at that Time 
‘ under Twenty, a very moderate Opinion of the 
‘ Friendship of Companions. 'J'husis Affection and 
‘ every other Motive of Life in the Generality 
‘rooted out by the pre.sent Imsie Scene about 
‘them: they lament no Man whose Capacity can 
‘ be supiplied by another ; and where Men con- 
‘ verse without Delicacy, the next Man you meet 
‘ will serve as well as lie whom you liave lived 
‘ with half your Life. To such the Devastation of 
* Countries, the Misery of Inhabitants, the Cries 
‘of the Pillaged, and the silent Soriow of the 
‘great Unfortunate, are ordinary Objects ; their i 
‘ Minds are bent upon the little Gratifications of 
‘ their own Senses and Appetites, forgetful of 
‘ Compassion, insensible of Glory, avoiding only 
‘ Shame : their whole He,Trts taken up with the 
‘trivial Hope of meeting and being merry. These 
‘are the People who make up the Gross of the 
‘ Soldiery : But the fine Gentleman in that Band 
‘ of Men is such a One as I have now in my F"ye, 

‘ who is foremost in all Danger to which he is 
‘ ordered. His Officers are his Friends and Com- 
1 ‘ panions, as they are Men of Honour and Gentlc- 
[ ‘ men ; the private Men his Brethren, as they are 

* This is told in the * Memoirs of Cunde ’ of the 
Chevalier de Flourilles, a lieutenant-general of his 
killed in 1674, at the Battle of Seiielf, 


‘ of his Species. He is beloved of all Aat bfthoM 
‘ him : 1 ney wish him in Danger as heviews A«ir 
‘ Ranks, that they may have Occa.sions to save 
' him at their own Hazard. Mutual Love is the 
‘ Order of the Files where he commands ; every 
‘ Man afraid for himself and his Neighbour, not 
‘ lest their Commander should punish them, but 
‘ lest he should be offended. Such is his Regiment 
‘ who knows Mankind, and feels their Distresses 
‘ so far as to prevent them. Just in distributing 
‘ what is their Due, he would think himself below 
‘ their Tailor to wear a Snip of their Cloaths in 
‘ Lace upon his own ; and below the most rapaci- 
‘ ous Agent, should he enjoy a Farthing above his 
‘ own Pay. Go on, brave Man, immortal Glory 
‘is thy Fortune, and immortal Happiness thy 
* Reward. T. 


Satrerday, Augr^st 2S, jjiT. [Steele, 

Hnbet natura ut aliamin omnium rerum sic 
viveftdi modnm ; senectus autem peractio 
AEtatis est tavquam Fabyilee. Cujus defati- 
gationem fit^ere debemus, preesertim adjuncts 
Satietate. — ^i'ull. de Senec. 

O F all the impertinent Wishes which we bear 
cvprossed m Conversation, there is not one 
more unworthy a Gentleman or a Man of liberal 
Education, than that of wishing one’s self Younger. 

1 have observed this Wish is usually made upon 
Sight of some Object which gives the Idea of a 
past Action, that it is no Dishonour to us that we 
cannot now repeat, or else on what was in it self 
shameful when we performed it. It is a certain 
Sign of a foolish or a dissolute Mind if we want 
our \'outh again only for the Strength of Bones 
and Sinews which \\c once w'ere Masters of. It 
is (as my Authoi has ill as absurd in an old Man 
to wish for the Strength of a Youth, as it would be 
in a young Man to wish for the Strength of a Ilull 
ora Ilorse. Tliese Wishes are both equally out 
of Nature, whicli should direct in all things that 
are not contradictory to Justice, Law, and Rea- 
son. But tho’ every old Man has been f^^oung'j. 
and every young one hopes to be old, there seems 
to be a most unnatural Misunderstanding between 
those two Stages of l.ife. I'he unhappy Want of 
Commerce .arises fioin the insolent Arrogance or 
Exultation in Youth, and the irrational Despond- 
ence or Self-pity in Age. young Man whose 
Passion and Ambition is to be gotxl and wise, and 
an old one who has no Inclination to be lew'd or 
debauched, aie quite unconcerned in this Specu- 
lation ; blit the Cocking young F'ellow who treads 
upon the Toes of his Islders, and the old Fool who 
envies the .sawey Pride he .sees in him, are the 
Objects of our present C’ontempt and Derisioh. 
Contempt and Deri.sion are harsh Words ; but in 
what manner c.an one give Advice to a Youth in 
the Pursuit and Pos.session of sensual Pleasures, 
01 afibrd Pity to an old Man in the Impotence and 
Dcsiic of Enjoying them ? When young Men in 

* [a Young] 
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pulslii^k Places betray in their Deportment an 
a^ndoned Resignation to their Appetites, they 
tfive to sober Minds a Prospect of a despicable 
A§:e, which, if not interrupted by Death in the 
midst of their Follies, must certainly come. 
Wlic^ an old Man bewails the Loss of such Grati- 
fications which are passed, he discovers a mon- 
strous Inclination to that which it is not in the 
Course of Providence to recal. The State of an 
old Man, who is dissatisfy’d merely for his' being 
such, is the most out of all Measures of Reason 
and good Sense of any Being we have any Ac- 
count of from the highest Angel to the lowest 
Worm. How miserable is the ( Contemplation to 
consider a libidinous old Man (while all Created 
things, besides himself and Devils, are following 
the Order of Providence) fretting at the Course of 
things, and being almost the sole Malecontcnt in 
the Creation. But let us a little reflect upon what 
he has lost by the number of \ ears : Tbe Pas- 
sions which he had in Youth are not to be obeyed 
as they were then , but Reason is more powerful 
now without the Disturbance of them. An old 
Gentleman t’other Day in Discourse with a 
Friend of his (reflecting upon .some Adventures 
they had in Youth together) cry’d out. Oh Jack^ 
those •voere hap/>y Days ! That h true, reply’d his 
Friend, but methinks ive go about our Business 
more quietly than we did then. One would think 
it should be no small Satisfaction to have gone so 
far in our Journey that the Heat of the Day is 
over with us. When Life itself is a Fcaver, as it 
is in licentious Youth, the Pleasures of it are no 
other than the Dreams of a Man In that Dis- 
temper, and it is as absurd to wish the Return of 
that Season of Life, as for a Man in Health to be 
sorry for the Loss of gilded Palaces, fairy Walks, 
and flowery Pastures, with which he remembers 
he was entertained in the troubled Slumbers of a 
Fit of Sickness. 

As to all the rational and worthy Pleasures of 
our Being, the Conscience of a good Fame, the 
Contemplation of another Life, the Respect and 
Commerce of honest Men, our Capacities for such 
Enjoyments are enlarged by Years. While Health 
endures, the latter Part of Life, in the Eye of 
Reason, is certainly the more eligible. The 
Memory of a well-spent Youth gives a peaceable, 
immixcd, and elegant Pleasure to the Mind ; and 
to such who are so unfortunate as not to be able 
to look back on Youth with Satisfaction, they may 
give themselves no little Consol.atioii that they are 
under no Temptation to repeat their Follies, and 
that they at present despise them. It was prettily 
said, ‘ He that would be long an old Man, must 
‘ begin early to be one : ’ It is too late to resign 
a thing after a Man is robbed of it ; therefore it 
is neces.sary that before the Arrival of Age we 
bid adieu to the Pursuits of Youth, otherwise 
sensual Habits will live in our Imaginations when 
our Limbs cannot be subservient to them. The 
poor Fellow who lost his Arm last Siege, will tell 
you, he feels the Fingers that were buried in 
Flanders ake every cold Morning at Chelsea. 

The fond Humour of appearing in the gay and 
fashionable World, and being applauded for trivial 
Excellencies, is what makes Youth have Age in 
Contempt, and makes Age resign with so ill a 


Grace the Qualifications of Youth : But this in 
I both Sej^s is inverting all things, and turning the 
natural Course of our Minds, which should build 
their Approbations and Dislikes upon What Na- 
ture and Reason dictate, into Chimera and Con- 
fusion. 

Age in a virtuous Person, of either Sex, car- 
ries m It an Authority which makes it preferable 
I to all the Pleasures of Youth. If to be saluted, 
attended, and consulted with Deference, are In- 
stonces of Pleasure, they are such as never fail a 
virtuous old Age. In the Enumeration of the 
Imperfections and Advantages of the younger 
and later Years of Mam they are so near in their 
Condition, that, methinks, it should be incredible 
we see so little Commerce of Kindness between 
them. If we consider Youth and Age with 'fully, 
regarding the Affinity to Death, Youth has many 
more Chances to be near it than Age ; what Youth 
can say more than an old Man, ‘ He .shall live ’till 
‘ Night ? ’ Youth catches Distempiers more easily, 
Its Sicknes.s is more violent, and its Recovery more 
doubtful. 1 he Youth indeed hopes for many 
more Days, so cannot the old Man. 'J'he Youth’s 
Hopes are ill-grounded ; for what is more foolish 
than to place any Confidence upon an Uncer- 
tainty ? But the old Man has not Room so much 
as for Hope ; he is still happier than the Youth, 
he has already enjoyed what the other does but 
hope for : One wishes to live long, the other has 
lived long. But alas, is tlicre any thing in human 
Life, the Duration of which can be called long ? 
There is nothing which must end to be valued for 
Its Continuance. If Hours, Days, Months, and 
Years pass away, it is no matter what Hour, what 
Day, what Month, or what Year we die. The 
Applause of a good Actor is due to him at what- 
ever Scene of the Play he makes his Exit. It is 
thus in the Life of a Man of Sense, a .short Life is 
sufficient to manifest himself a Man of Honour 
and Virtue ; when he ceases to be such he has 
lived too long, and while he is such, it is of no 
Consequence to him how long he .shall be .so, pro- 
vided he is so to his Life’s End. 'P. 


No. 154.] Monday, August 27, 1711, [Steele. 

Nemo repente fuit turpissivms Juv. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘"VTOU are frequent in the mention of Matters 
‘ 1 which concern the feminine World, and take 
" upon you to be very severe against Men upon all 
‘ those Occasions : But all this while I am afraid 
‘ you have been very little conversant with Wo- 
" men, or you would know the generality of them 
‘ are not so angry as you imagine at the general 
‘ Vices [among us. I am apt to believe (beg- 
I ging your Pardon) that you are still what 1 my 
‘ self was once, a queer modest Fellow ; and 
‘ therefore, for your Information, shall give you a 
‘ .short Account of my self, and the Reasons why 
‘ I was forced to wench, drink, play, and do every 

* [amongst] 
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* thing which ore necessary to the Character of a 
‘ Man of Wit and Pleasure, to be well with the 
‘ Ladies. 

‘You are tb know then that I was bred a 
‘Gentleman, and had the finishing P.art of my 
‘Education under a Man of great Probity, Wit, 
‘and Leaniing, in one of our Universities. 1 
‘will not deny but this made iny Kehavionr and 
‘ Mein bear in it a Figure of Thought rather than 

* Action ; and a Man of a quite contrary Charac- 
‘ ter, who never thought in his Life, rallied me 
‘ one Day upon it, and said, He believed I was 

* still a Virgin. There was a young Lady of Vir- 
*tue present, and 1 wa.s pot displeased to favour 
‘ the In-sinuation ; but it had a quite contrary 
‘ Effect from what I expected. I was ever after 

* treated with great Coldness both by that l.ady 

* and all the rest of my Acquaintance. In a very 

* little time I never came into a Room but I could 

* hear a Whisper, Here comes the Maid : A Girl 
‘of Humour would on some [Occasion*] say, 

‘ Why, how do you know more than any of us ? 
‘An Expression of that kind was generally fol- 
‘ lowed by a loud Laugh : lu a word, for no other 
‘ Fault in the World than that they really thought 

* me as innocent «is themselves, I became of no 
‘ Con.sequence among them, and was received al- 
‘ways upon the Foot of a Jest. 'I'his made so 
‘strong an Impression upon me, that I resolved 
‘to be as agreeable as the best of the Men who 
‘laugh’d at me ; hut I observed it was Nonsense 
‘for me to be Impudent at first anirmg those who 
‘knew me: Myt'haracter for Modesty was .so 
‘notorious wheiover 1 had hitherto appeared, that 
‘ 1 resolved to shew my new Face in new Quarters 
‘of the World. My first Step I chose with Judg- 
‘ment; for 1 went A strops and came down 
‘among a Crowd of Acadcmicks, at one Dash, 
‘the impudentest Fellow they had ever seen in 

* their Lives. Flushed with this Success, I made 
‘ Love and was happy. Upon this Conquest I 
‘thought it would be unlike a Gentleman to stay 

* longer with my M istress, and crossed the Coun- 
‘ try to Bury : I could give you a vciy good Ac- 
‘ count of niy self at that Place also. At these 
‘ two ended my lirst Summer of (Jallaiitry. The 
‘Winter following, you would wonder at it, but I 
‘relapsed into Modesty upon coming among 
‘People of Figure in London, yet not so much 
‘ but that the Ladies who had formerly laughed 
‘ at me, said, Bless us ' how wonderfully that 
‘Gentleman is improved? Some Faniihautics 
‘about the Play-houses towards the End of the 
‘ emsuing Winter, made me conceive new Hopes 
‘of Adventures; and instead of returning the 
‘next Summer to Asirop or Bnry,^ I thought my 
‘self qualified to go to Epsofti, and followed a 
‘ young Woman, whose Relations were jealous of 
‘ my Place in her Favour, to Scarborough. I car- 
‘ried my Point, and in my third Year aspired to 
‘go to Tunbridge, and in the Autumn of the same 

* [Occasions] 

* A small Spa, in Northamptonshire, upon the 
Oxford border. From Astrop to Bath the scale of 
fashion rises. 

3 Bury Fair and Epsom Wells gave titles to 
two of Shadwell’s Cmncdie.s. 


‘ Year made my Appe.arance at Bath. 1 was ttow 
‘got into the Way of Talk proper for Ladies, ahd 

* was run into a vast Acquaintance among tnetn, 
‘which I always improved x.oikit.hesi Advania^. 

* In all this Course of Tune, and some Years lol- 
‘ lowing, I found a sober modest Man was always 
‘looked upon by both Sexes a.s a precise un- 
‘ fashioned Fellow of no Life or Spirit. It was 
‘ordinary for a Man who had been arunk in good 
‘Company, or passed a Night with a Wench, to j 
‘ speak of it next Day before Women for whom 

‘ he had the greatest Respect. He was reproved, 

‘ perhaps, with a Blow of the Fan, or an Oh Fie, 

‘ but the angry Lady still preserved an apparent 
‘ Approbation in her Countenance : He was called 
‘ a strange wicked Fellow, a sad Wretch ; he 
‘shrugs his Shoulder. s, swenrs, receives another 
‘ Blow, swears again he did not know he swofe, 
‘and all was well. You might often see Men 
‘ game in the Presence of Women, and throw at 
‘ once for more than they were worth, to recom- 
‘ mend themselves as Men of Spirit. I found by 
' long Experience that the loosest Principles and 
‘ most abandoned Beh.aviour, carried all before 
‘them in Pretensions to Women of Fortune. 
‘'I'he Encouragement given to People of this 
‘Stamp, made me .soon throw off the remaining 
‘ Impressions of a sober Education, In the above- 
‘ mciiiioncd Plai cs, as well as in Town, I alway.s 
‘ kept Company with those who lived most alt 
‘laige; and in due Process of Time I was a 
‘pi'ctty Rake among the Men, and a very pretty 
‘ Fellow among the Women. I must con^.ss, 1 
‘had some melancholy Hours upon the Account 
‘of the Narrowness of my l''ortiine, but my Con- 
‘ science at the same time gave me the Comfort 
‘t’- itl h.a'Li.; ■' Inga Fortune. 

‘ I ‘ .1 .M ; ii< ill's m.mncr for some 

‘ time, and liccame tlius accomplished, I was how 
‘ in the twenty seventh Year of my Age, and 
‘about tlie Forty seventh of my Constitution, my 
‘Health and Estate wasting very fast; when I 
‘ happened to fall into the Compaq of a very 
‘pretty young Lady in her own Disposal. I 
‘ enteit.aincd the Company, as we Men of Gal- 
‘laniry gcncially do, with the many Haps and 
‘ Disa.stcrs, r : id ."r Windows, Escapes 

‘from je.alou'^ 111 , m:. ,...! several other Penis. 

‘The young Thing was wonderfully chanhed with 
‘one that knew the World so well, and talked So 
‘fine; with Desdeniona, all her Lover said af- 
‘ fected her ; it was strange, Lwas 7vondrous 
‘ strange. In a word, I saw the Impression I had 
‘ made upon her, and with a very little Applica- 
‘ tion the pretty Thing has married me. There is 
‘ so much Charm in her Innocence and Beauty, 

‘ that I do now as much detest the Course I have 
‘been in for many Years, as I ever did before I 
‘ entred into it. 

‘What I intend, Mr. Si’ectator, by writing 
‘all this to you, is that you would, before you go 
‘ any further with your Panegyricks on tne Fair 
‘Sex, give them some Lectures upon their silly 
‘Approbations. It is that 1 am weary of Vice, 

‘ and that it was not my natural Way, that I am 

* now so far recovered as not to bring this believ- 
‘ iiig dear Creature to Contempt anil Poverty for 
‘ her Generosity to me. At the same time foil the 
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‘Youth of ^ood Education of our Sex, that they 

* take too little Care of improving themselves in 
‘ little things ; A good Air at entnng into a* Room, 
■•a proper Audacity in expressing himself with 
‘ Gaiety and Gracefulness, would make a young 
‘ Gentleman of Virtue and Sense capable of dis 
‘countenancing the shallow Impudent Rogues 
‘that ihine among the Women. 

‘Mr. Spectator, I don’t doubt but you arc a 
' very sagacious Person, but you arc so great with 

* Tnlly of late, tlmt I fear you will contemn these 
‘Things as Matters of no Consequence: But Ixi- 
‘licve me, Sir, they are of the highest Importance 
‘ to Human Life ; aivl if you can do any thing to- 
‘ wards opening fair Eyes, you will lay an Obliga- 
‘tion upon all \ I’lr ( 'oiiu.-ni. .. .1 :.*« who are 
‘ 1 athers, Husbands, or Brothers to Females. 

Your most afffctionatc humble Senuint, 
T» S'raon Honeycomb. 


No. 155.’'] Tuesday^ Aits^usi 2%, 171T. \Sfri’lr. 


Ha ntiga sc via diu wit 

In mala Hor. 


I HAVE more than once taken Notice of an in- 
decent Licence taken in Discourse, wherein 
the Conversation on one Part is involuntaiy, and 
the Effect of .some necessary C ircumstance. 1 'his 
happens in travelling together in the same hired 
Coach, sitting near each other in any pubhek As- 
sembly, or the* like. I have, upon making Ob- 
servations of this sort, leccived innumerable Mes- 
sages from that Part of the Fair Sex whose l/ot in 
Life is to be of any I’rade or puhlirdc Way of Life. 
They are all to a Woman urgent with me to Ky 
before the World the unhappy C’ircuiustances they 
are under, from the unreasonable Liberty which 
is taken in their Presence, to talk on what Sub- 
ject it is thought fit by evci y Coxcomb who wants 
Understanding or Breeding. One or two of 
these Complaints I shall set down. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I Keep a Coffee-house, and am one of those 
‘whom you have thought fit to mention as .in 
‘ Idol some time ago. I suffered a good deal of 
* Raillery upon that C)ccasi()n ; but shall heartily 
‘forgive you, who aie the Cause of it, if you will 
‘do me Justice in another Point. What I ask of 
‘you, is, to acquaint my ('ustomers (who aic 
‘ otherwise very good ones) that I am unavoidably 
‘hasped in my Bar, and cannot help hearing the 
* improper Discourses they are ]5leased to enter- 
*tain me with, riioy strive who shall s.iy the 
‘most immodest Things in my Heaiing: At tlic 
‘ same time half a dozen of them loll at the Bar 
‘staring just in my Face, ready to interpret my 


* In the first issue this is numbered by mistake 
156. The wrong numbering is continued to No. 
XD3, when two successive papers are numbered 
163; there is no 164, and then two papers are 
numbered 165. After this,- at 166 the numbering 
falls right. 


‘Looks and Gestures according to their own Tma- 
‘ginations. In this passive Condition I know not 
‘ where to c.i.st my Eyes, place my Hands, or what 
‘to employ my self in ; But this Confusion is to 
‘ be a Jest, and I hear them say in the End, with 
‘an Air of Mirth and .Subtlety, I^et her alone, she 
‘ knows as well as we, for all she looks so. Good 
‘ Mr. Spectator, persu.ide Gentlemen that it is 
‘out of all Decency : Say it is p a Woman 
‘ mayGie modest and yet keep a k-lioiis«. Be 
‘pleased to argue, that m truth the Affront is the 
‘ more unpardonable because [ am oblig’d to .suffer 
‘ It, and cannot Hy from it. I do assure you. Sir, 
‘ the Chcarfulness of Life which would arise from 
‘the honest Gain I have, is utterly lo.st to me, 
‘from the endless, flat, impertinent Pleasantries 
‘which I hear from Morning to Night. In a 
‘Word, it is too much for me to bear, and I desire 
‘ you to acquaint them, that I will keep Pen and 
‘ Ink at the Bar, and write down all they say to 
‘me, and send it to you for the Press, It is possi- 
‘ hie when they see how empty what they speak, 
‘without the Advantage of an impudent Counten- 
‘ance and Gesture, will appear, they may come 
‘to some .Sense of themselves, and the Insults 
‘ they arc guilty of towards me. 1 am, 

SIR, 

Your most humble Servant, 

The Idol. 

This Representation is so just, that it is hard to 
speak of It without an Indignation which perhaps 
would appear too elevated to m-'i ■!>. e ui he guilty 
of this udminan 'riealineut, •\!i'“-.* diej >ee liiey 
affront a modest, plain, and ingenuous Be- 
haviour. 'I hi.s Correspondent is not the only 
Suffeicr in this kind, for I have long Letters both 
fioiu the Royal and Nesv Exchani^e on the same 
Subiect They tell me that a young Fop cannot 
buy a Pair of Gloves, hut he is at the same lime 
stiaimng for some Ingenious Ribaldry to say to 
the young Woman who helps them on. It is no 
small .'\d<lition to the Calamity, that the Rogues 
buy as hard as the plainest and niodestesl Cus- 
tomers they have; besides which, they loll upon 
their Counters ludf an Hour longer than they need, 
to tliive away other Custoniers, who are to share 
their Imj^ertinencies with the Milliner, or go to 
another Shop l.ettors from 'Change- Alley are 
full of tlie same Evil, and the (>iils tell me except 
I c.an chase some eminent Merchants from their 
Shops they shall in a short tune fail. It is very 
miaccountable, that Men can have so little Defer- 
ence to all Mankind who pass hy them, as to bear 
being seen toying by two’s and three’s at a time, 
with no other Purpose but to appear gay enough 
to keep up a light Conversation of Common-place 
Jests, to the Injury of her whose Credit is cer- 
tainly hurt by it, tho’ their own may be strong 
enough to bear it. When we come to have exact 
Accounts of these Conversations, it is not to he 
doubted but that their Discourses will raise the 
usual Stile of buying and selling : Instead of the 
plain downright lying, and asking and bidding so 
unequally to what they will really give and take, 
we may hope to have from these fine Folks an 
Exchange of Compliments. There must certainly 
be a great deal of plea.sant Difference between 
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the Commerce of Levers, and that of all other 
Dealers, who are, in a kind, Adversaries. A 
sealed Bond, or a Bank-Note, would be a pretty 
Gallantry to convey unseen into the Hands of one 
whom a Director is charmed with ; otherwise the 
City-Loiterers are still more unreasonable than 
those at the other End of the Town : At the New 
Exchange they are eloquent for want of Cash, 
but in the Ci^ they ought with Cash to supply 
their want of Eloquence. 

If one might be serious on this prevailing Folly, 
one might observe, that it is a melancholy thing, 
when the World is mercenary even to the buying 
and selling our very Persons, that young Women, 
tho’ they nave never so great Attractions from 
Nature, are never the nearer being happ-ly dis- 
posed of in Marriage ; I sav, it is very hard under 
this Necessity, it shall not be possible for them to 
go into a w^ of Trade for their Maintenance, but 
their very Excellencies and personal Perfections 
shall be a Di.sadvantage to them, and subject 
them to be treated as if they stood there to sell 
their Persons to Prostitution. There cannot be a 
more melancholy Circumstance to one who has 
made any Observation in the World, than one of 
those erring Creature.s exposed to Bankruptcy. 
When that happens, none of these toying Fools 
will do any more than any other Man they meet 
to pre.serve her from Infamy, Insult, and Distem- 
per. A Woman is naturally more helpless than 
the other Sex ; and a Man of Honour and Sense 
.should have this in his View in all Manner of 
Commerce with her. Were this well weighed, 
Inconsidcration, Ribaldry, and Nonsense, would 
not be more natural to entertain Women with than 
Men ; and it would be as much Impertinence to go 
into a Shop of one of these young Women without 
buying, as into that of any other Trader. 1 shall 
end this Speculation with a Letter I have received 
from a pretty Milliner in the City, 

Mr. Spectator, 

have read your Account of Beauties, and 
‘was not a little surprized to find no Character of 
‘ my self in it. I do assure you I have little else 
‘to do but to give Audience as I am such. Here 
‘are Merchants of no .small Consideration, who 
‘ call in as certainly as they go to ' Change, to say 
‘ something of my roguish Eye : And here is one 
‘ who makes me once or twice a Week tumble over 
‘ all my Goods, and then owns it was only a Gal- 
‘ lantry to .see me act with these pretty Hands; 
‘ then lays out three Pence in a little Ribbon for 
‘his Wrist-bands, and thinks he i.s a Man of great 
‘ Vivacity. There is an ugly Thing not far olf me, 

‘ whose Shop is frequented only by People of 

* Business, that is all Day long as bu.sy as possi- 
‘ ble. Must I that am a Beauty be treated with 

* for nothing but my Beauty y Be pleased to as- 
‘sign Rates to my kind Glances, or make all pay 
‘ who come to see me, or 1 shall be undone by my 
‘Admirers for want of Customers. Albacinda, 

* Eudosia, and all the rest would be used just as 
‘ we are, if they were in our Condition ; therefore 
' pray consider the Distress of us the lower Order 

* of Be.iuties, and I shall be 

T. Yonr obliged humble Seruaut. 


No. 156.] Wednesday, August 1711. \Sie«U. 

Sed tu simul obligasti 

Perfidum votis caput, enitescis 

Pulchrior mnlto Hor. 

T DO not think any thing could make a pleasanter 
JL Entertainment, than the History of the reigning 
Favourites among the Women from Time toT'iine 
about this 1 own : In such an Account we ought to 
have a faithful Confes.sion of each Lady for what 
she liked such and such a Man, and he ought to 
tell us by what particular Action or Dress he be- 
lieved he should be most successful. As for my 
part, I have always made as easy a Judgment 
when a Man dresses for the Ladies, as when he 
is equipped for Hunting or Coursing. The Wo*- | 
man’s Man is a Person in his Air and Behaviour 
quite different from the rest of our Species : His 
Garb i.s more loose and negligent, his Manner 
more soft and indolent ; that is to say, in both 
these Cases there is an apparent Endeavour to 
appear unconcerned and careless. In catching 
Birds the Fowlers have a Method of imitating, 
their Voices to bring them to the Snare ; and your 
Women’s Men have always a Similitude of the 
Creature they hope to betray, in their own Con- 
versation. A Woman’s Man is very knowing in 
all that passes from one Family to another, has 
little pretty Officiousnesses, is not at a loss what 
is good for a Cold, and it is not aini.ss if he has 
a Bottle of Spirits in his Pocket in case of any 
sadden Indisposition, 

Curiosity having been my prevailing Pa.sslon, 
and indeed the sole Entertainment of my Life, 1 
have sometimes made it my business to examine 
the Course of Intre.agties as well as the Manners 
and Accomplislimenis of such as have been most 
.successful that Way. In all my Observation, I 
never knew a Man of good Understanding a 
general Favourite ; some Singularity in his Be- 
haviour, some Whim in his Way of Life, and 
what would have made him ridiculous among the 
Men, has lecommended him to the other Sex. 

I should be very sorry to offend a People so 
fortunate as these of whom I am speaking ; but 
let any one look over the old Beaux, and he 
will find the Man of Success was remarkable for 
quarrelling impertinently for their Sakes, for 
dressing unlike the rest of the World, or pas.sing 
his Days in an insipid Assiduity about the Fair Sex, 
to gain the Figure he made amongst them. Add 
to this that he must have the Reputation of being 
well with other Women, to please any one Wo- 
man of Gallantry ; for you are to know, that 
there is a mighty Ambition among the light Part 
of the Se.x to gam Slaves from tn^e Dominion of 
others. My hriend Will. Honeycomb .says it 
was a common Bite with him to lay Suspicions 
that he was favoured by a Lady’s Enemy, that 
is some rival Beauty, to be well with herself. A 
little Spite is natural to a great Beauty : and it is 
ordinary to snap up a disagreeable Fellow lest 
another should have him. I’hat impudent 7’oad 
liareface fares well among all the Ladies he 
converses with, for no other Reason in the World 
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blit that he has the Skill to keep them from Ex- 
planation one with another. Uid they know 
there is not one who likes him in her Hearty each 
would declare her Scorn of him the next Mo- 
ment ; but he is well received by them because 
it is the Fashion, and Opposition to each other 
brings them insensibly into an Imitation of each 
other. What adds to him the greatest Grace is, 
the pleasant Thief, as they call him, is the most 
inconstant Creature living, has a wonderful deal 
of Wit and Humour, and never wants something 
to say ; besides all which, he has a most spiteful 
dangerous longue if you should provoke him. 

To make a Woman’s Man, he must not be a 
Man of Sense, or a Fool ; the Business is to en- 
tertain, and it is much better to have a Faculty 
of arguing, than a Capacity of judging right. But 
the pleasantest of all the Womens E(juip.ige are 
your regular Visitants ; these are Volunteers in 
their Service, without Hopes of Pay or Prefer- 
ment : It is enough that they can l«*ad out from a 
publick Place, that they are adinhted on a pub- 
lick Day, and ciir be aflowed to i>ass away part 
of that heavy Load, their Time, in the Company 
of the Fair. But commend me above all other-, to 
those who are known for your Ruiners of Ladies ; 
these are the choicest Spirits which our Age pro- 
duces. We have several of these irresistible 
Gentlemen among us when the Company is in 
Town. These Fellows are accomplished with 
the Knowledge of the ordinary (Occurrences about 
Court and Town, have that sort of good Breeding 
which is exclusive of all Morality, and consists 
only in being publickly decent, privately dissolute. 

It is wonderful how far a fond Opinion of her- 
self can carry a Woman, to make her have the 
least Regard to a professed known Woman’s 
Man : But as scarce one of all the Women who 
are in the Tour of Gallantries ever hears any thing 
of what is the common Sense of sober Minds, but 
are entertained with a continual Round of Flat- 
teries, they cannot be Mistresses of themselves 
enough to make Arguments foi their own Conduct 
from the Behaviour of these Men to others. It is 
so fir otherwise, that a general Fame for Falshood 
in this kind, is a Kecominendation ; and the (Jox- 
coml), loaded with the Favours of many others, is 
received like a Victor that disdains his Trophies, 
to be a Victim to the present Charmer, 

If you see a Man more full of Ciesture than or- 
dinary in a publick Assembly, if loud upon no 
Occasion, if negligent of the Company round him, 
and yet laying wait for destroying by that Negli- 
gence, you may take it for granted that he has 
ruined many a Fair One. The Woman’s Man 
expresses himself wholly in that Motion which we 
call Strutting : An elevated Chest, a pinched Hat, 
a measurable Step, and a sly surveying Eye, are 
the Marks of him. Now and then you see a 
Gentleman with all these Accomplishments ; but 
alas, any one of them is enough to undo Thou- 
sands : When a Gentleman with such Perfections 
adds to it suitable Learning, there should be pub- 
lick Warning of his Residence in Town, that we 
may remove our Wives and Daughters. It hap- 
pens sometimes that such a fine Man has read all 
the Miscellany Poems, a few of our Comedies, 
and has the Translation of Ovid's Epistles by 

Heart. Oh if it were possible that such a one 
could be as true as he is charming ! but that is 
too much, the Women will share such a dear false 
Man : ‘ A little Gallantry to hear him Talk one 
‘ would indulge one’s self in, let him reckon the 
* Sticks of one’s Fan, say something of the Ctipids 
‘ in it, and then call one so many solt Names which 
‘ a Man of his Learning has at his Fingers Ends. 
‘There sure is some Excuse for Frailty, when 
‘attacked by such a Force against a weak Wo- 
‘ man.’ Such is the Soliloquy of many a Lady 
one might name, at the sight of one of these who 
makes it no Iniquity to go on from Day to Day in 
the Sin of Wcm.-in-Slaughter. 

It is certain that People are got into a Way of 
Affectation, with a manner of overlooking the 
most solid Virtues, and admiring the most trivial 
Excellencies 'I'he Woman is so far from ex- 
pecting to be contemned for being a very inju- 
dicious silly Animal, that while she can preserve 
her Features and her Mein, she knows she is still 
the ()bject of Desire ; and there is a sort of secret 
Ambition, from leading frivolous Books, and keep- 
ing as frivolous Company, each side to be amiable 
in Imperfection, and arrive at the Characters of 
the Dear Deceiver and the Perjured Fair.* T. 

A<?. 157.3 Thursday, Au^ist 10^ x-jw, {SteeU^ 

Genius natale comes qni temperat astrnm 

iVatnnp Deus humana Mortalis in unnm 
Qnodqne Caput Hor. 

T AM very much at a loss to express by any 

X Word tnat occurs to me in our Language 
that which is understood by Indoles in Latin, 
'I'he natural Disposition to any P.irticular Art, 
Science, Profession, or ’I'rade, is very much to be 
consulted m the Care of Youth, and studied by 
Men for their own Conduct when they form to 
themselves any Scheme of Life. It is wonder- 
fully hard indeed for a Man to judge of his own 
Cap.acity impariially ; that may look great to me 
which may appear liulc to another, and I may be 
carried by Fondness tow.irds my self so far, as 
to attempt J'hings loo high for my T.alciitS and 
Accomplishments : But it is not methinks so very 
difficult a Matter to make a Judgment of the 
Abilities of others, especially of those who are in 
their Infancy, My Common-place Book directs 
me on this (Occasion to mention the Dawning of 
Greatness in Alexander, who being asked in his 
Youth to contend for a Prize m the Olympick 
Games, answered he would, if he had Kings to 
run against him. Cassms, who was one of the 
(Jonspiraiors against Cwsar, gave as great a Proof 
of hi-, Temper, when in his Childhood he struck a 
Play-fellow, the Son of Syila, for saying his Father 

* To this number is appended the following 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Mr. SPECTATOR his most humble Service 

to Mr. R. M. of Chippenham in Wilts, and hath 

1 received the Patridges, 
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was Master of the Rmnan People. Scipio is re- 
ported to have answered, (when some Flatterers at 
Supper were asking him what the Romans should 
do for a General after his Death) lake Manus. 
Marius was then a very Boy, and had given no 
Instances of his Valour; but it was visible to 
Scipio from the Manners of the Youth, that he had 
a Soul formed for the Attempt and Execution of 
great Undertakings. 1 must confess I have very 
often with much Sorrow bewailed the Misfortune 
of the Children of Cjveat Britain, when I consider 
the Ignorance and Undiscerning of the Generality 
of Schoolmasters. The boasted Liberty we talk 
of is but a mean Reward for the long Servitude, 
the many Heart-aches and Terrors, to which our 
Childhood is exposed in going through a Gram- 
mar-School : Many of these stupid Tyrants exer- 
cise their Cruelty without any manner of Di^tinc- 
tion of the Capacities of Children, or the Intention 
of Parents in their Behalf. There are many ex- 
cellent 'J'empers which arc worthy to be nourished 
and cultivated with all possible J^ihgcnce and 
Care, that were never designed to be acquainted 
Aristotle, Tally, ox Virgil; and there are 
as many who have Capacities for understanding 
every Word those great Persons have writ, and 
yet were not boin to have any Relish of their 
Writings, For w.int of this common and obvious 
discerning in those who have the Care of Youth, we 
have so many hundred unaccountable Creatures 
every Age whip{jed up into great Scholars, that 
are for ever near a right Understanding, and will 
never arrive at it. These are the Scandal of 
Letters, and the«e arc generally the Men who 
are to leach others. 'I'hc Sen.se of Shame and 
Honour is enough to keep the World itself in 
Order without Corporal Punishment, much more 
to train the Minds of uiicorruptcd and innocent 
Children. It happens, 1 doubt not, more than 
once in a Year, that a Lud is chastised fora Block- 
head, when it is good Ap[irchension that makes 
him incapable of knowing what hi.s 'J'eacher 
means : A brisk Imagination very often may sug- 
gest an Error, which a l^ad could not have fallen 
into, if he had been a.s heavy m conjecturing as 
his Master in explaining : But there is no Mercy 
even towards a wrong l-uerm t I' -i* his Mean- 
ing, the Sufferings of in ^ arc to 

rectify the Mistakes of his Mind. 

I am confident that no Boy who will not he 
allured to Letters witliout Blows, will ever be 
brouglit to any tiling with them. A groat or good 
Mind must necessarily be tlie worse for such In- 
dignities : and it is a sad Change to lose of its 
Virtue for the Improvement of its Knowledge. 
No one who has gone through what they call a 
great School, but must rememlier to liave seen 
Children of excellent and » i- Nat. res, (as 

has afterwards appeared in r.v i M >■ i- 1 say 

no Man has passed through this way of Education, 
but must have seen an ingenuous Creatine expiring 
with Shame, with pale Looks, beseeching Sorrow, 
and silent Tears, throw up its honest Eyes, and 
kneel on its tender Knees to an ine.xorable Block- 
head, to be forgiven the false Quantity of a Word 
in making a Latin Verse : The Child is punished, 
and the next Day he commits a like Crime, and 
SO a third with the same Consequence. 1 would 

fain a.sk any reasonable Man whether this Ead, i« 
the Simplicity of his native Irinodence, fttll tjf 
Shame, and capable of any Impression froin 

Grace of Soul, was not fitter for any Purpose in 
this Life, than after that Spark of Virtue is extin- 
guished in him, tho’ he is able to write twenty 
Verses in an Evening ? 

Setieca says, after his exalted way of Talking, 
As tJu inunortal Gods never learnt any Virtue, 
tho' they are endowed with all that is good; so 
there are some Men who have so natural a Ptih 
pensitytowhat they should follow, that theyleatn 
it almost tis soon as they hear it. * Plants and 
Vegetables are cultivated into the Production of 
finer Fruit than they would yield without that 
Care ; and yet we cannot entertain Hopes of pro- 
ducing a tender conscious Spirit into Acts df 
Vintie, without the same Methods as is used to i 
cut Timber, or give new Shape to a Piece of Stone, ' 

It is wholly to this dreadful Practice that We 
may attribute a certain Hardiness and Ferocity 
which some Men, tho’ liberally educated, carry 
about them in all their Behaviour. To be bred 
like a Gentleman, and punished Ukea Malefactor, 
must, as we see it does, produce that illiberal 
Sauciness which we see sometimes in Men of Let- 
ters. 

The Spartan Boy who suffered the Fox (which 
he had stolen and hid under his Coat) to eat into 
his Bowels, I dare say had not half the Wit or 
Petulance vriiich we learn at great Schools among 
us : But the glorious Sense of Honour, or rather 
Fear of Shame, which he demonstrated in that 
Action, was worth all the Learning in the World 
without it. 

It is methinks a very melancholy Consideration, 
that a little Negligence can spoil us, but great 
Industry is necessary to improve us; the most 
excellent Natures are soon depreciated, but evil 
Tempers are long before they are exalted into 
good Habits. To helj) this by Punishments, is 
the same thing as killing a Man to cure him of a 
Distemper , when he comes to suffer Punishment 
in that one Circumstance, he is brought below the 
Existence of a rational Creature, and is in the 
State of a Brule that moves only by the Admoni- 
iion of Stripes. But since this Custom of cducat- 
ing by the Lash is suffered by the Gentry of Great 
Britain, 1 would prevail only that honest heavy 
l.ads may he dismissed from Slavery sooner than 
they arc at present, and not whipped on to their 
fourteenth or fifteenth Year, whether they expect 
any Progress from them or not. Let the Child’s 
Capacity be forthwith examined and [he] sent to 
.some Mechauick Way of Life, without respect to 
his Birth, if Nature designed him for nothing 
higher : let him go before he has innocently suL 
feied, and is debased into a Dereliction of Mind 
for being what it is no Guilt to be, a plain Man. 

I would not here be supposed to have said^^^'that 
our learned Men of either Kobe who have been 
whipped at School, are not still Men of noble and 
liberal Minds ; but I am sure they had been much 
more so than they are, had they never suffered 
tliat Infamy. 

But tho’ there is so little Care, as I have oh- 

* Kpist. 95 . 
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aerv'edi taken, or Observation made of the natural 
- Strain of Men, -it is no small -Comfort to me, as a 
Spectator, that there is any right Value set up- 
on the bona Indoles of other Animals ; as appears 
^ the following Advertisement haiided about the 
County of Lincoln, and subscribed by Enos 
Thomas, a Person whom I have not the Honour 
to know, but suppose to be profoundly learned in 
Horse-flesh. 

A Ckesnui Horse called Cscsar, bred by James 
, Darcy, Esq., at Sedbury, near Richmond in the 
County of York ; his Grandam unis his old royal 
Mare, and got by Blunderbuss, which was got by 
HemsiyTurk, and he got Mr. Cou rand’s Arabian, 
which got Mr. Minshul’s Jew«-trump. Mr. 
(jaeSAt sold him toa Nobleman {coming Jive Years 
old, when he had but one Sweat) for three hun- 
dred Guineas. A Guinea a Leap and Trial, 
and a Shilling the Man. 

T. Enos Thomas. 

No. 158.] Friday, August 31, ^711. [Steele. 

-“—•Nos ktec Hovimus es&e nihil. — Martial. 

/^DT of a firm Regard to T print 

these Letters, let tlie-.n .. .\ 1.. : e not. 

Mr. Spectator, 

' I have observed through the whole Course of 

* your Rhapsodies, (as you once very well called 
‘ them) you are very industrious to overthiow all 

, *that many your Superiors who h.-ivc gone before 

* you have made their Rule of writing. J am now 
, * between fifty and sixty, and had the Honout to 

* he well with the first Men of M a-ste and G.illaiUi y 
‘in the joyous Reign of Charles the Second : We 

* then had, I humbly presume, as good Under- 
‘ standings among us as any now <an jnetend to. 
‘As for yourself, Mr. Si’kctatok, you seem with 

.‘the utmost Arrogance to undermine the vet y 
‘ Fundamenialh upon which wc conducted our 
‘selves. It Is monstrous to set up for a Man of 
‘ Wit, and yet deny that Honoui 111 a Woman is 
‘ any thing el.se hut Peevishness;, that Incluiatiou 

* (is'] the best Rule of Life, or Virtue and Vice 
‘any thing else but Health and Disease. We 
‘had no more to do but to put a Lady into good 

* Humour, and all we could wish followed of Course. 
‘Then again, your Tully, and your Discourses of 
‘another Life, are the very Bane of Muth and 

* good Humour. Pr’ythee don’t value thyself on 
‘thy Rea.son at that exorbitant Rate, and the 
‘Dignity of ^timan Nature : take my Word for it, 

‘ a Setting-dog has as good Reason as any Man in 
‘ England. Had you (as by y<nir Diurnals one 
‘would think you do) set up for being in vogue in 
‘Tqwu, you should have fallen in with the Bent 
‘of Passion and Appetite; your Song.s had then 
‘been in every pretty Moutli in England, and 

. *ypnr little Distichs had been the Maxims of the 
‘ Fair and the Witty to walk by : But alas, Sir, 

* what can you hope for from entertaining People 
‘-with what must needs make them like themselves 

‘-worse than they did before they read you? Had 
‘you made it your Business to describe Corimta 
‘ charming, though inconstant, to find something 
‘ in human Nature itself to make Zoilus excuse 
‘himself for being fond of her; and to make 
‘ eveiy Man in good Commerce with his own Re- 
‘ flections, you had done something worthy our 
‘ Applause ; but indeed, Sir, we shall not com- 
‘ mend you for disapproving us. 1 have a great 
‘ deal more to say to you, but I shall sum it Up all 
‘in this one Remark, In short, Sir, you do not 
‘ write like a Gentleman. 

I am, 

SIR, 

Your most humble Servant. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘The other Day we were several of us at a Tea- 
‘ Table, and according to Custom and your own 
‘Advice had the Spectator read among us : It 
‘ was that Paper wherein you are pleased to treat 
‘with great Freedom that Character which you 
‘ call a Woman’s Man. We gave up all the Kinds 
‘ you have mentioned, except those who, you 
‘ say, arc our constant Visitants. I was upon the 
‘Occasion commis.sioned by the Company to write 
‘ to you and tell you, That we .shall not part with 
‘the Men wc have at present, ’till the Men of 
‘ Sen.se think fit to relieve them, and give us their 
‘ Company in their Stead. You cannot imagine 
‘ hut that wc love to hear Reason and good Sense 
‘ better than the Ribaldry we are at present enter- 
‘ tained with, but we must have Company, and 
‘ among us very inconsiderable is better than none 
‘ at all. Wc arc made for the Cements of Society, 

‘ and came into the World to create Relations 
‘ amon:' Mankind ; and Solitude is an unnatural 
‘ Being to us. If the Men of good Understanding 
‘ would forget a little of their Severity, they would 
‘ find their Account in it ; and their WLclom 
‘ would have a Pleasure in it, 10 which they are 
‘now .Stiangers. U is natural among us when 
‘ Men h.ivc a tiue Relish of our Company and our 
‘Value, to say every thing with a better Grace; 

‘ and there is without designing it something or- 
‘nameutal in what Men utter before Women, 
‘which is lost or neglected in Conversations of 
‘ Men only. Give me leave to tell you. Sir, it 
‘ would do you no great Harm if you your.self 

* came a little more into our Company ; it would 
‘ certainly cure you of a certain positive and de- 
‘ terminuig Manner in which you talk sometimes. 

‘ In hopes ofyour Amendment, 

lam, 

SIR, 

Your gentle Reader. 

Mr. Sl’KCTATOR, 

‘Your piofcs.sed Regard to the Fair Se.v, may 
‘perhaps make them value your Admonitions 
‘ when they will not those of other Men 1 desire 
‘you, Sir, to repeat some Lectures upon Subjects 
‘ which you have now and then in a cursory man- 
‘ neronlyjiust touched. I would have a Spectator 
‘ wholly writ upon good Breeding : and after you 
‘ have asserted that Time and Place are to be very 
‘much con.sidcred in all our Actions, it will be 

* pi’Oper to dwell upon Behaviour at Church. On 

* Sunday last a grave and reverend Man prcaclicd 

* (is not] 
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‘ at our Church : There was something particular 
‘in his Accent, but without any manner of Affect- 

* ation. This Particularity a Set of Gigglers 
‘ thought the most necessary Thing to be t^en 
‘notice of in his wiiole Discourse, and made it an 
‘ Occasion of Mirth during the whole time of Ser- 
*‘mon : You should see one of them ready to 
‘ burst behind a Fan, another pointing to a Com- 

* panion in another Seat, and a fourth with an arch 
‘ Compdintre, as if she would if possible stifle her 

* Laughter. There were many Gentlemen who 
‘ looked at them stedfa.stly, but this they took for 
‘ ogling and admiring them : There was one of the 
‘merry ones in particular, that found out but just 
‘ then that she had but five Fingers, for she fell a 
‘reckoning the pretty Pieces of Ivory over and 
‘ over again, to find her self Employment and not 
‘laugh out. Would it not be expedient, Mr. 
‘^SPECTATOR, that the Church-warden should 
‘ hold up his Wand on these Occasions, and keep 
‘ the Decency of the Place as a Magistrate does 
‘the Peace in a 'I'uimilt elsewhere? 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I am a Woman's Man, and read with a very 
‘ fine Lady your P.iper, wherein you fall upon us 
‘ whom you envy : Wlial do >'ou think I did ? you 
‘ must know she was dressing, I read the Spectator 
‘ to her, and she laughed at the Places where she 
‘ thought I was touched . I threw away your 
‘Moral, and taking up her Girdle cried out. 

Give me hut what this R ibbcu botindy 
Take all the rest the goes round.^ 

‘ She smiled, Sir, and said you were a Pedant ; 
‘so say of me what you please, read Seneca and 
‘ quote him against me if you think fit. 

T. / am, 

SIR, 

Your humble Servant, 


No, 159.] Saturday, September i, 1711. [Addison. 

Omnem qua: nunc obducta tuenti 

Mori ales hebetat visits tibi, et hnmida ciraitn 
Caligiii, Hubem enpiam Virg, 

W HEN 1 was at Grand Cairo, I picked up 
several Oriental Manuscripts, v^'hich I have 
still by me. Among others I met with one entitled, 
The Visions of Mirzah, which I have read over 
\^'itli great Pleasure. I intend to give it to the 
Publick when I have no other Entertainment for 
them ; and shall begin with the first Vision, which 
I have transl.ated Word for W«)rd .as follows. 

‘On the fifth l.>ayof the Moon, which acct>rdiiig 
‘ to the Custom of my Forefathers 1 alway.s keep 
‘ holy, after having washed my self, and oflered 
‘ up my Morning Devotions, I ascended the high 
* Hills of JSaedeti, in order to pass the rest of the 
‘ Day in Meditation and Prayer. As I was here 
‘ airing my self on the Tops of the Moutiiaius, 1 


‘ fell into a profound Contemplation on the Vanity 
‘of human Life ; and passing from one Thoitght 
‘to another, Surely, said I, Man is but a Shat&w 
‘apd Life a Dream. Whilst I was thus musing, 

‘ I cast my Eyes towards the Summit of a 
‘that was not far from, me, where I discovetted 
‘one in the Habit of a Shepherd, with a little 
‘ Musical Instrument in his Hand. A.^ T looked 
‘ upon him he applied it to his Lips, and began to 
‘play upon it. The Sound of it Was'exceedihg 
‘ sweet, and wrought into a Variety of Tunes that 
‘were inexpressibly melodious, and altogether 
‘ different from any thing I had ever heard : They 
‘ put me in mind of those heavenly Airs tha^ are 
‘played to the departed Souls of good Men upon i 
‘ their first Arrival in Paradise, to wear out the 
‘ Impressions of the last Agonies, and qualify them 
‘for the Pleasures of tlwt happy Place. My ^ 
‘ Heart melted away in secret Raptures. 

‘ I had been often told that the Rock before me | 
‘ was the Haunt of a Genius ; and that several i 
‘had been entertained with Mustek who had 
‘passed by it, but never heard that the Musician j 
‘had before made himself visible. When he had 
‘ raised my Thoughts by those transporting Airs 
‘which he played, to taste the Pleasures of his 
‘Conversation, as I looked upon him like one 
‘ astonished, he beckoned to me, and by the wav- 
‘ing of his Hand directed me to approach the 
‘ Place where he .sat. I drew near with that Re- 
‘verence which Is due to a superior Nature ; and 
‘ as my Heart was entirely subdued by the cap- 
‘ tivating Strains I had heard, I fell down at his 
‘ Feet and wept. The Genius smiled upon me 
‘ with a Look of Compassion and Affability that 
‘familiarized him to my Imagination, and at OUce 
‘dispelled all the Fears and Apprehensions wifh 
‘ which I approached him. He lifted me from the 
‘Ground, and taking me by the hand, Mirzah, 

‘ said he, 1 have heard thee in thy Soliloquies ; 

‘ follow me. 

‘ He then led me to the highest Pinnacle of the 
‘ Rock, and placing me on the Top of it, Cast thy 
‘ Eyes Eastward, .said he, and tell me what thou 
‘secst. I see, said I, a huge Valley, and a pro- 
‘ digious Tide of Water rolling through it. The 
‘Valley that thou scest, said he, is the Vale of 
‘ Misery, and the Tide of Water that thou scest Is 
‘part of the great Tide of Eternity. What is the 
‘ Reason, said I, that the Tide I .see rlse.s mit of a 
‘thick Mist at one End, and again loses itself in a 
‘ thick Mist at the other ? What thou seest, said he, 

‘ is that Portion of Eteniity which called 'I’line, 
‘measured out by the Sun, and reaching from the 
‘ Beginning of the World to its Consummation. 

‘ Examine now, said he, this Sea that is bounded 
* with Darkness at both Ends, and tell me what 
‘thou discoverest in it. I see a Bridge, said I, 

‘ standing in the Midst of the Tide. The Bridge 
‘thou scust, .said he, is human lafe, consider it 
‘ attentively. Upon a more leisurely Survey of 
‘ it, I found that it consisted of threescore and ten 
‘ entire Arches, with several broken Arches, which 
‘ added to those that were entire, made up the 
‘ Number about an hundred. A.s I was counting 
‘ the Arches, the Genius told me that this Bridge 
‘ consisted at first of a thousand Arches ; but that 
‘ a great Flood swept away the rest, and left the 
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in the ruinous Condition I now beheld it : 

, " Blit m me further, said lie, what thou discover- 
•cst on it, I see Multitudes of People iiassing 
"over it, said I, and a black Cloud hanging on 
‘•csich End of it As I looked more attentively, 

" I saw several of the Passengers dropping thro 
‘•the Bridge, into the great Tide that flowed un- 
‘ derneath it ; and upon farther Examination, per- 
"ceived there were innumerable 1 rap-doors that 

* ki^ concealed in the Bridge, which the Passengers 
•nd sooner trod upon, but they fell thro theih into 
•the Tide and immediately disappeared. Ihese 
•Jitdden Pit-falls were set very thick at the Eii- 
•tmnee of the Bridge, so that the Thronp of 
‘People no sooner broke through the Cloud, but 

* many of them fell into them. They grew thinner 

* towards the Middle, but multiplied and lay closer 

* together towards the End of the Arches that 

* were entire. . , • 

•There were indeed some Persons, but their 
"Number was very small, that continued a kind 
*0f hobbling March on the broken Arches, hut 
•fell through one after another, being quite tired 
‘and spent, with so long a Walk. 

' ‘ I passed some Time in the C ontemplation of 
‘ this wonderful Structure, and the great Variety 
‘of Objects which it presented. My Heart was 
‘filled with a deep Melancholy to sec several 
‘dropping unexpectedly in the midst of Mirth and 
‘JolUty, and catching at every thing that stood 
•by them to save themselves. Some were looking 
‘up towards the Heavens in a thoughtful Posture, 

* and in the midst of a Speculation stumbled and 

‘ fell out of Sight. Multitudes were very busy in 
‘ the Pursuit of Bubbles that glittered in their Eyes 
‘ and danced before them ; but often when they 
‘thought themselves within the reach of them 
‘their Footing failed and down they sunk. In 
‘ this Confusion of Objects, I observed some with 
‘^ymetars in their Hands, and others with 
‘ Urinals, who ran to and fro upon the Bridge, 
‘thrusting several Persons on Trap-doors winch 
‘did not seem to [lie in their Way, and which 
‘they might have escaped had they not been 
‘ forced m)on them. • , • 

‘ The Crenuis seeing me indulge my self m this 
‘ melancholy Prospect, told me I had dwelt long 
‘enough upon it : 'l ake thine Eyes off the Bridge, 

* said he, and tell me if thou yet seest any thing 
‘ thou dost not comprehend. Upon looking up, 
‘What mean, said I, those great Flights of Birds 
‘ that are perpetually hovering about the Bridge, 
‘and settling upon it from time to time? I -see 
‘Vultures, Harpyes, Ravens, Cormorants, and 
‘among many other feather’d Creatures several 
‘ little winged Boys, that perch in great N umbers 
‘ upon the middle Arches. 'Ihese, said the Genius, 
‘are Envy, Avarice, Superstition, Despair, Love, 

* with the like Cares and Passions that infest 
‘human Life. 

* I here fetched a deep Sigh, Alas, said I, Man 
‘ was made in vain ! How is he given away to 
< Misery and Mortality! tortured in Life, and 
‘swallowed up in Death! 'Ihe Genius being 

* moved with Compassion towards me, bid me quit 

* [have been laid for them,] corrected by an j 
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* so uncomfortable a Prospect : Look no more, said 
‘ he, on Man in the first Stage of his Existence, in 
‘ his setting out for Eternity ; but cast thine Eye 
‘ on that thick Mist into which the Tide bears the 
‘ several Generations of Mortals that fall into it. 
‘ I directed my Sight as I was ordered, and 
‘ (whether or no the good Genius strengthened it 
‘with any supernatural Force, or di.ssipated Part 
‘of the Mist that was before too thick for the Eye 
‘to penetrate) I .saw the Valley opening at the 
‘ farther Fnd, and spreading forth into an immense 
‘ Ocean, that had a huge Rock of Adamant run- 
‘ ning through the Midst of it, and dividing it into 

* two equal Parts. The Clouds still rested on one 
‘ Half of It, insomuch that I could discover nothing 
‘ in it : But the other appeared to me a vast Ocean 
‘planted with innumerable Islands, that were 
‘covered with Fruits and Flowers, and interwoven 
‘with a thousand little shining Seas that ran 
‘among them. I could .see Persons dressed in 
‘glorious Habits with Garlands iqxin their Heads, 
‘passing among the Trees, lying down by the 
‘ Side of Fountains, or resting on Beds of Flowers ; 
‘ and could hear a confused Harmony of singing 
‘ Birds, falling Waters, human Voices, and musiezd 
‘ Instruments. Gladness grew in me upon the 
‘Discovery of so delightful a Scene. I wished 
‘for the Wings of an Eagle, that I might flyaway 
‘ to tho.se happy Seat.s ; but the Geniu*; told me 
‘ there was no Passage to them, except through 
‘ the Gates of I.)eath that 1 saw opening every 

* Moment upon the Bridge. The Islands, .said he, 

‘that he so fresh and green before thee, and with 
‘ which the whole Face of the Ocean appears 
‘spotted a.s far as thou canst see, are more in 
‘Number than the Sands on the Sea -shore; there 
‘are Myriads of Islands behind those which thou 
‘here discovere.st, reaching further than thine 
‘Eye, or even thine Imagination can extend it 
‘ self. These are the Mansions of good Men after 
‘ Death, who according to the Degree and Kinds 
‘of Virtue in which they excelled, are distributed 
‘among these several Islands, which abound with 
‘Pleasures of different Kiiuls and Degree.s, suit- 
‘ahle to the Relishes and Perfections of those who 
‘ arc settled in them ; every Island is a Paradise 
‘at coniiiiod.'itcd to its rcspcclive Inhabitants. Arc 
‘ not these, i) Af irzn/i, ^Habitations worth contend- 
‘ mg foi ? 1 )ocs Life appear miserable, that gives 

‘ thee Opportunities of earning such a Reward i Is 
‘ I )earh to be feared, that will convey thee to so 
‘ happy an E.xistencc? 'J'hink not Man was made 
‘ m vam, who has such an Eternity reserved for 
‘ liim. I ga/ed with ine-xpressible Plea.sure on 
‘ tliese happy Islands. At length, said I, shew 
‘ me now, I beseech thee, the Secrets that He hid 
‘ under those dark Clouds which cover the Ocean 
‘ on the other side of the Rock of Adamant. The 
‘Geimis making me no Answer, I turned about to 
‘advlress myself to him a second time, but I found 
‘ that he had left me ; I then turned again to the 
‘Vision which I had been so long contemplating; 
‘but In.stead of the rolling 'lide, the arched 
‘ Brulgc, and the happy Islands, I saw nothing 
‘ but the long hollow Valley of Bagdat, with 
‘ Oxen, Sheep, and Camels grazing upon the Sides 
‘ of it. 

The End of the first Vision (?/'Mirzah. C. 
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iW. Monday t September 1711. {Addison^ 

Cut mens divintor^ atque os 

Magna sonaturuin. des nominis hums hxjnorem. 
Hor. 

T here is no Character more frequently 
giyen to a Writer, than that of being a 
Genius. I have heard many a little Sonneteer 
called a fine Genius, I'hcre is not an Heroick 
Scribler in the Nation, that has not his Admirers 
who think him a great Genius; and as for your 
Smatterers in Tragedy, there is scarce a Man 
among them who is not cried up by one or other 
for a prodigious Genius. 

My design in this Paper is to consider what is 
OToperly a great Genius, and to throw some 
Thoughts together on so uncommon a Subject. 

Among great Genius’s those few draw the Ad- 
miration of all the World upon them, and stand 
up as the Prodigies of Mankind, who by the mcer 
Strength of natural Parts, and without any Assist- 
ance of Arts or Learning, have produced Works 
that were the Delight of their own Times, and the 
Wonder of Posterity. There appears something 
nobly wild and extravagant in these great natui-^ 
Genius’s, that is infinitely more beautiful than all 
, the Turn and Polishing of what the French call a 
Bel Esprit, by which they would express a 
Genius refined by Conversation, Reflection, and 
the Reading of the most polite Authors. The 
greatest Genius [which runs through the Arts 
and Sciences, takes a kind of Tincture from them, 
and falls unavoidably into Imitation. 

Many of these great natural Genius’s that were 
never tlisciplioed and broken by Rules of Art, 
arc to be found among the Ancients, and in par- 
ticular among tliofte of the more Eastern Parts of 
the World. J/omer has innumerable B'lights that 
Virgil was not able to reach, and m the Old 
Testament we find several Passages more elevated 
and sublime than any in Homer. At the same 
time that we allow a greater and more daring 
Genius to the Ancients, we must own that the 
greatest of them very much failed in, or, if you will, 
that they were very much above the Nicety and 
Correctness of the Moderns. In their Similitudes 
and Allusions, provided there was a Likeness, 
they did not much trouble themselves about tlie 
Decency of the Comparison : Thus Solomon 
resembles the Nose of ms Beloved to the Tower 
of Libation which looketh toward Damascus ; as 
the Coming of a Thief in the N ight, is a Similitude 
of the same kind in the N ew Testament. It would 
te endless to make Collections of this Nature ; 

illustrates one of his Heroes encompassed 
with the Enemy by an Ass in a Field of Coni that 
has his Sides belaboured by all the Boys of the 
Village without stirring a Foot for it : and another 
of them tossing to and fro in his Bed and burning 
with Resentment, to a Piece of Flesh broiled on 
the Coals. This particular Failure in the Ancients, 
opens a large Field of Raillery to the little Wits, 
who can laugh at an Indecency but not relish the 


Sublime in these Sorts of Writings. ThejprtfBWt 
Emperor of Persia, conformable to this Eastern 
way of Thinking, amiikt a great many pompous 
Titles, denominates himselTThe Sun of Glort 
and the Nutmeg of Delight. In short, to Qttt off 
all Cavilling against theiAncients and particuiaflt 
those of the warmer Climates who had mOia 
Heat and Life in their Imaginations, we are to 
consider that the Rule of observing what tht 
French call the Biensiance in an Allusion, has 
been found out of latter Years, and in the colder 
Regions of the World ; where we would make 
some Amends for our want of Force and Spirit, I 
by a scrupulous Nicety and Exactness in our 
Compositions. Our Countryman Shakespear WaS 
a remarkable Instance of this first kind of great 
Genius’s. 

I cannot quit this Head without observing that 
Pindar was a great Genius of the first Class, who 
was hurried on by a natural Fire and Impetuosity 
to va.st Conceptions of things and noble Sallies of 
Imagination. At the same time, can any thing 
be more ridiculous than for Men of a sober aiio 
moderate Fancy to imitate this Poet’s Way of 
Writing in those monstrous Compositions which 
go among us under the Name of Pindaricks? 
When I see People copying Works which, aS 
Horace has represented them, are singular in 
their Kind, and inimitable ; when I see Men fol- 
lowing Irregularities by Rule, and by the little 
Tricks of Art straining after the most unbounded 
Flights of Nature, I cannot but apply to thcni 
that Passage in Terence; 

Incerta hac si tu ^stales 

Ratione ceriA facere, nmilo plus agas, 

Qulivi SI des operam, ut cum ratione insanias. 

In short a modem Pindarick Writer, compared 
with Pindar, is like a Sister among the Camtsanr 
compared with Virgifs Sibyl : There is the Dis- 
tortion, Grimace, and outward Figure, but no- 
thing of that divine Impulse which raises the Mind 
above its self, and makes the Sounds more tlian 
human. 

fj'here is another kind of great Genius’s which 
I .shall place in a second Class, not as I think them 
inferior to the first, but only for Distinction’s sake, 
as they are of a different kind. This^IscCOnq 
Class of great Genius’s are those that have formod 
themselves by Rules, and submitted the Great- 
ness of their natural Talents to the Corrections 
and Restraints of Art. Such among the Greeks 
were Plato and A ristotle ; among the Romans, 
Virgil and Tully ; among the English, Miltm 
and Sir Francis Bacon. 

. ^ I’he Genius m both these Classes of Authoris 
may be equally great, but shews itself [after a 

^ The Camisars, or French Prophets, origipalljr 
from the Cevennes, came into England in 
With violent agitation.s and distortions of boay 
they prophesied and claimed also the power to 
work miracles ; even venturing to prophesy that 
Dr Enies, a convert of theirs, sliould rise from thfe 
dead five months after burial. 

" [TheJ 

3 Not a new paragraph in the first issud. 
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difib'ent Manner. In the first it is like a rich Soil 
in a h^^ppy Climate, that produces a whole Wilder- 
ness of noble Plants rising in a thousand beautiful 
Landskips, without any certain Order or Regu- 
larity. In the other it is the same rich Soil under 
the same happy Climate,' that has been laid out m 
Walks and Parterres, and cut into bhape and 
Beauty by the Skill of the Gardener. 

The great Danger in these latter kind of 
Genius’s, is, lest they cramp their own Abilitif;s too 
much by Imitation, and form themselves alto- 
gether upon Models, without giving the full PJay 
to their own natural Parts. An Imitation of the 
best Authors is not to compare with a good 
Original ; and T believe we may observe that vepr 
few Writers make an extraordinary Figure in the 
World, who have not something in their Way of 
thinking or expressing themselves that is peculiar 
to them, and entirely their own. 

* It is odd to consider what groat Genius s are 
sometimes thrown away upon '1 nfles. 

I once saw a Shepherd, says a famous Italian 
Author, [who''] used to divert himself in his 
Solitudes with tossing up Eggs and catdung them 
again without breaking them ; I n which he had 
arrived to so great a degree of Perfection, that he 
would keep up four at a time for several Minutes 
together phying in the Air, and falling into his 
Hand by Turns. I think, says the Author, 1 
never saw a greater Severity than in this Man s 
Face : for by his wonderful Perseverance and Ap- 
plication, he had contracted the Seriousness and 
Gravity of a Privy-Councillor : and 1 could not 
but reflect with my self, that the same Assiduity 
and Attention, had they been rightly applied, 
might have made him a gi eater Mathcniaiicmn 
than A rchimedes. - C. 


No, i6i.] Tuesday, Sept. 4, 1711. \r>nd^cll. j 

Ipse dies agytat fesios : Fnmsqne per hcrimnt, 
If'nis ubi in medio et Socii cratcra coronani, 

Tr iibans, I I'ncee, vocat: pecornque 
Velocis Jaculi certannnn point ni ulnto, 
Corporaque aji^resti niidat pnedura Paia'iira 
I lane olim ve teres vitant coLnere Sabin i, 

Hanc Remus et Fiatcr: Sic fortn EtrUria 
crevit, 

Scilicet et rerum facia est puhherrimn Roma. 

Viig. G. 2. 

I AM glad that my late going into the Couniry 
has encreased the Number of my Corre- 
spondents, one of whom sends me the following 
Letter. 

SIR, 

‘Though you are pleased to retire from us so 
‘soon into the City, I hope you will not think the 
‘ Affairs of the Country altogether unworthy of 
“your Inspection for the future. 1 had the Hoii- 
* our of seeing your short Face at Sir Rix.ick dk 
‘ Coverley’s, and have ever since thought your 

* Not a new paragraph in the first issue, 

nthat] 


‘ Person and Writings both extraordinary. Had 
‘you stayed there a few Days longer you would 
‘ nave seen a Country H^ake, which you know in 
‘ most Parts of England is the Eve-E'east of the 
‘ Dedication of our Churches. I was last Week 
‘ at one of tiiese Assemblies which was held in a 
‘ neighbouring Parish ; where I found their Green 
‘covered with a promiscuous Multitude of all 
‘ Age.s and both Sexes, who esteem one another 
‘ more or less tiie following Part of the Year ac- 
' cording as they distinguish themselves at this 
‘Time. The whole Company were in their Holi- 
' day Cloaths, and divided into several Parties, all 
‘ of them endeavouring to shew themselves in those 
‘ Exercises wherein they excelled, and to gain the 
‘Approbation of the Lookers on. 

‘ I found a Ring of Cudgel-Players, who were 
‘breaking one another’s Heads in order to make 
‘some Impression on their Mistresses Hearts. I 
‘observed a lusty young Fellow, who had the 
‘ Misfortune of a broken Pate ; but what con- 
‘ siderably added to the Anguish of the Wound, 

‘ was his over-hearing an old Man, who shook his 
‘ Head and said, That he qurrt'''fv’,i ti'nv tf black 
‘Kate 'ivould marry him f' •> rhnr Tears. I 
‘ was diverted from a farther Observation of these 
‘ Combatants, by a Foot-ball Match, which was 
‘on the other side of the Green; where Tom 

* Short behaved liimself so well, that most People 

‘ secinecl to agree if was impossible that he should 
'' remain a Batchelor till the ne.xt IVake. Hav- 
‘ ing ])l.iycd many a Match my self, I could have 
‘ looked longer on this Sport, had 1 not observed 
‘a Country Girl, who was posted on an Eminence 
‘at some Distance from me, and was making so 
‘ many odd Grimaces, and writhing and distorting 
‘ her whole Body in so strange a Manner, as 
‘made me very desirous to know the Meaning 
‘ of it. Dpor. -”v ro—i .g 1 p to her, I found that 
‘shcw.as o\ci'' il .i ]'!: of Wrestlers, and 
‘ that her Swcct-hcarl, a Peison of small Stature, 
‘w.as contending with an huge brawny Fellow, 
‘who twirled him about, and shook the little Man 
‘so violcntlv, that by asccrct ‘'vr.i.v.thy K'^arts 
‘ it produced all those Agiiati ■ ' I’-is-xiof 

‘his Mistress, who 1 daic s.iy, like Cielia in 

* Shakespear on the same Occasion, could have 
'-wnshed herself invhiblc lo catih the strong J'cl- 
‘ lo 7 v by the Leg. 'J'he Sc|uire of the I’arish treats 
‘ the whole Company every Year with a Hogshe.id 
‘ of Ale ; and pi opo.ses a Beaver-] I at as a Rcconi- 
‘pense to liini wlio gives most Falls. 'Phis has 
‘ laised such a Sinrit of Emulation in the Youth of 
‘the Jdacc, that some of tlicm have rendered 
‘ themselves very expert at this Exercise ; and I 
‘ W.1S often surprised to see a Fellow’s Heels fly 
‘up, by a drip which was given him so smartly 
‘ that 1 could scarce discern it. I found that the 
‘old Wrestleis scUlom entered the Ring, till some 
‘one was g' 'mm .‘"I ni.l.ible by having thrown two 
‘or three of In'. < tppoin.nl'^ ; but kept themselves 
‘ as it were in a rcsci ved Body to defend the Hat, 

‘ whicli is always hung up by the Person who gets 
‘it m one of tlie most Con.spicuous Paitsof the 
‘ House, and looked upon by the whole Family as 
‘soincthiug much more to their Hon* 1 

‘our than a ( oat ■ : \n.i' There was a Fellow 

‘ who was so busy m regul.itiiig all the Ceremonies, 
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seemed to carry such an Air of Importance 

* in his Looks, that 1 could not help inquiring who 
*he was, and was immediately answered, Thai 

* he did ttoi value himself u^on it o thing, for that 

* he and his Ancestors had 70011 so many Hats, 

‘ that his Parlour looked like a Hnherdaslu'r's 
'Shop: However this Thirst of CHury in them 
*all, was the Reason that no one Man stood Lord 

* of the Ring for above three Palls while I was 

* amongst them. 

‘ITie young Maids, who were not Lookers on 

* at these Exerci.scs, were themselves engaged in 

* some Diversion ; and upon my asking a Farmer’s 

* Son of my own Paiisli what he was gazing at with 

* so much Attention, he told me, That hc 7 vas see- 

* ing Betty Welch, whom I knew to be his Sweet- 

* Heart, pitch a Bar. 

‘In short, I found the men endeavoured to 
‘shew the Women they were no Cowards, and 
‘that the whole Company strived to recommend 

* them.selves to each other, by making it appear 
‘that they were all in a perfect State of Health, 
‘and fit to undergo any Fatigues of bodily La- 
‘bour, 

* Your Judgment upon this Method of Love and 

* Gallantry, as it is at present practised amongst 

* us in the Country, will very much oblige, 

SIR, Yours, &c. 

If I would here put on the Scholar and Politi- 
cian, I might inwrm my Readers how these 
bodily Exercises or Games were formerly en- 
couraged in all the Commonwealths of Greece; 
from whence the Romans afterwards borrowed 
their Pentathlum, which was composed of Run- 
ning, PYrestting, Leaping, Throwing, and Box- 
ing, tho* the Prizes were generally nothing but a 
Crown of Cypress or Parsley, Hats not being in 
fashion in those Days : That there is an old 
Statute, which obliges every Man in England, 
having such an Estate, to keep and exercise the 
long Bow ; by which Means our Ancestors ex- 
celled all other Nations in the Use of that Weapon, 
and we had all the real Advantages, without the 
Inconvenience of a standing Ainiy : And that I 
once met with a Book of Projects, in which the 
Author considering to what noble Ends that Spirit 
of Emulation, which so remarkably shews it self 
among our common People in these Wakes, might 
directed, proposes that for the Improvement of 
all our handicraft Trades there should be annual 
Prizes set up for such Persons as were most excel- 
lent in their several Arts. But laying aside all 
these political Considerations, which might tempt 
me to pass the Limits of my Paper, I confess the 
greatest Benefit and Convenience that lean ob- 
serve in these Country Festivals, is the bringing 
young People together, and giving them an Op- 
portunity of shewing themselves in the ino.st 
advantageous Light. A Country Fellow that 
throws his Rival upon his Back, has generally as 
good Success with their common Mistress ; as 
nothing is more usual than for a nimble-footed 
Wench to get a Husband at the same time she 
wins a Smock. I.ove and Marriages are the 
natural Effects of these anniversary Assemblies. 
I must therefore very much approve the Method 
by which my Correspondent tells me each Sex 


endeavours to recommend it self to the othor, , 
since nothing seems more likely to promiso a 
healthy Offspring or a happy Cohabitation. And 
I believe I may assure rny Country Friend, that 
there has bcen many a Court Lady who would be 
contented to exchange her cra/y young Husband 
for Tom Short, and .several Men of Quality who 
would have parted with a tender Yoke-fellow for 
Black Kate. 

I am the more pleased with having Love made 
the principal End and Design of these Meetings, 
as it seeuLs to be most agreeable to the Intent for 
which they were at first instituted, as we are in- 
formed by the learned Dr, Kcnnet,'' with whose 
Words I .sliall conclude my present Paper. 

These IV akes, .says he, 7 oerc in Imitation of 
the ancient uyuirai, or Love-P'easts ; and 7oere 
first established tn England by Pope Gregory the 
Great, 7 oho in an Epistle to Melitiis the Abbot 
gave Order that they should be kept in Sheds or 
Arbories made up 7 viih Branches ami Boughs (f 
Trees round the Church, 

He adds. That this laudable Custom of IVakes 
prevailed for many Ages, till the nice Puritans 
began to exclaim against it as a Remnant of 
Popery ; and by degrees the precise Humour grew 
so popular, that at an Exeter Assizes the Lord 
Chief Baivn Walter made an Order for the Su^ 
pression of all IVakes; but on Bishop Laud’s 
complaining of this innovating Humour, the King 
commanded the Order to be reversed. X, 


No. xtzPiWednesday, September i, ij 11. [Addison, | 

Servetur ad imum, 1 

Quails ab incoepto processer it, etsibiconstet. — Hor, 

N OI'HING that is not a real Crime makes a 
Man appear so contemptible and little in 
the Eyes of the World as Inconstancy, especially 
when it regards Religion or Party. In either of 
thc.se Cases, tho’ a Man perhaps does but his 
Duty in changing his Side, he not only makes 
himself hated by tho.se he left, but is seldom 
heartily esteemed by tho.se he comes over to. 

In these great Articles of Life, therefore, a 
Man’s Conviction ought to be very strong, and if 
possible so well timed that woi Idly Advantages 
may seem to have no Share in it, or Mankind 
will be ill natured enough to think he does not 
1 change Sides out of Principle, but cither out of 
Levity of Temper or Prospects of Interest. Con- 
verts and Renegadocs of all Kinds should take 
particular care to let the World see they act upon 
honourable Motives ; or whatever Approbations 
they may receive from themselves, and Applauses 
from those they converse with, they may be t^ery 
well assured that they are the Scorn of all good 
Men, and the publick Marks of Infamy and Dc» 
rision. 

Irresolution on the Schemes of Life [which*] offer 
themselves to our Choice, and Inconstancy in 

‘ Parochial Antiquities (1795), pp. 610, 614. ; 

* [that] 1 
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pursuing them, arc the greatest and most univer- 
sal Causes of all our Disquiet and Unhappiness. 
When r Ambition^] pulls one Way, I nterest another. 
Inclination a third, and perhaps Reason contrary 
to all, a Man is likely to pass his I ime but ill who 
has so many different Parties to please. When 
the Mind hovers among such a Variety of Allure- 
ments, one had better settle on a Way of Life that 
is not the very best we might have chosen, than 
grow old without determining oqr Choice, and go 
out of the World as the greatest Part of Mankind 
do, Ijefore we have resolved how to live in it 
There is but one Method of setting our selves at 
Rest in this Particular, and that is by adhering 
stedfastly to one great End as the chief and ulti- 
mate Aim of all our Pursuits. If we arc firmly 
resolved to live up to the Dk tales of Reason, 
without any Regard to Wealth, Reputation, or 
the like Considerations, any nioie than as they 
fall in with our principal Design, we may go 
through Life with Steadiness and Pleasure ; but 
if we act by several broken Views, and will not 
only be virtuous, but wealthy, fiopular, and every 
thing that has a Value set upon it by the World, 
we s^all live and die in Misery and Repentance. 

One would take more than <irdinary Care to 
guard ones self against this particular Imperfec- 
tion, because it is that wtiicii mr Nature very 
strongly inclines us to ; for if we examine our 
selves throughly, we shall find that we are the 
most changeable Beings in the Universe. Tn re- 
spect of our Understanding, we often embrace 
and reject the very .same Opinions ; whereas Be- 
ings above and beneath us have probably no 
Opinions at all, or at least no Wavering and Un- 
certainties in those they liave. Our Superiors 
are guided by Intuition, .and our Inferiors by In- 
stinct. In respect of our Wills, we fall into 
Crimes and recover out of them, are amiable or 
odious in the Eyes of our great Judge, and pass 
our whole Life in offending and asking Pardon. 
On the contrary, the Beings underneath us are 
not capable of sinning, nor those above us of re- 

S aiting. ^J'he one is out of the Possibilities of 
iity, and the other fixed in an eternal Course of 
Sin, or an eternal Course of Virtue. _ 

There is scarce a State of Life, or Stage in it 
which does not produce Changes and Revolutions 
in the Mind of Man. Our Schemes of 'I'hought 
in Infancy are lost in those of Youth ; these too 
take a . different Turn in Manhood, till old Age 
often leads us back into our former Infancy. A 
new Title or an unexpected Success throws us out 
of ourselves, and in a mannerdestroysour Identity. 
A cloudy Day, or a little Sun-shine, have as great 
an Influence on many Constitutions, as the most 
real Blessings or Misfortunes. A Dream varies 
our Being, and changes our Condition while it 
lasts ; and every Passion, not to mention Health 
and Sickness, and the greater Alterations in Body 
and Mind, makes us appear almost different Crea- 
tures. If a Man is so distinguished among other 
•Beings by this Infirmity, what can we think of 
such as make themselves remarkable for it even 
among their own Species ? It is a very trifling 
Character to be one of the most variable Beings 

* [Honour] 


of the most variable Kind, especially if we con- 
sider that He who is the great Standard of Per- 
fection has in him no Shadow of Change, but is 
the same Yesterday, To-day, and for ever. 

As thi.s Mutability of Temper and Inconsistency 
with our selves is the greatest Weakness of hu- 
man Nature, so it m.'ikes the Person who is re- 
markable for it in a very particular Manner more 
ridiculous than any other Infirmity whatsoever, 
as it sets him in a greater Variety of foolish Lights, 
and distinguishes him from himself by an Op- 
position of party-coloured Characters. The most 
humourous Character in Horace is founded upon 
this Unevemie.ss of Temper and Irregularity of 
Conduct. 

Snrdus hahehat 

llle Tigellins hoc : Ccesar qtU cogerc posset 
Sipeteret pei‘ aiaicittam patris, atq 7 te suam^ non 
Quidqiiam proficeret : Si collibttissei, ab ovo 
Usque ad mala citarei, lo Bacche, mod& summA 
Voce, moddhAc, resonat qua; chordis qnatuorima. 
Nil aquale homini futt till : Sape velut qui 
Currebat /ugiens hostem : Periape velut qui 
ytmonis sacra fei-ret : Habebat sape ducentos, 
Scepe decern sef~i>os : Modb reges atque tetrarcluis. 
Omnia magna loquens: Modd sit 7 tii/i£ inensa 
tripes, et 

Cojicha salts purl, et toga, qua defendere fripts, 
Quamvis crai.sa, qiteat. Decies centena dedtsses 
Hide parco panels contento, quinque diehns 
Nil erat in locnlis. Nodes vigilabat nd ipsum 
Maid: Diem toiam siertebat. Nil ^uit ttnquam 
Sic impar sibi Hor. Sat. 3, Lib. i. 

Instead of translating thi.s Passage in Horace, 1 
shall entertain my English Reader with the De- 
.scription of a Parallel Character, that is wonder- 
fully well finished by Mr. Dryden,^ and raised 
upon the same Eoundation. 

In the Jirst Rank of these did Zimri stand: 

A Man so various, that he seem'd to be 
Not one, but all Mankind's Epitome. 

Stiff in Opinions, always in the wrong ; 

Was ev'ry thing by Starts, and nothing long; 
But, in the Course of one revolving Moon, 

Was Chemist, Indler, Statesman, and Buffoon : 
Then alt for Women, Painting, Khiming, 
Drinking : 

Besides ten thousand Freaks that dy'd in think- 
ing. 

Blest Madman, who con'd ev'ry Hour employ, 
W ith something New to wish, or to enjoy I C. 


N'o. 163.] Thursday, Sept. 6, 1711. [Addison. 

Si quid ego adjnero, enramve levasso, 

QuiF nunc te coquit, et 7 /e/ sat sub pectore fixa, 
Ecqnid erit preiii i — Kmi. ap. Tullium. 

T?NQUIR 1 ES after Happiness, and Rules for 
JLI> attaining it, are not so necessary and useful 
to Mankind as the Arts of Con.solation, and sup- 

* In his ‘Absalom and Achitqphel.’ 'J’he cha- 
racter of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. 
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potting [ones’] self under Affliction. The utmost 
we can hope for in this World is Contentment ; 
if we aim at any thing higher, we shall meet with 
nothing but Grief and Disappointments. A Man 
should direct all his Studies and Endeavours at 
making himself easie now, and happy hereafter.^ 

The Truth of it is, if all the Happiness that is 
dispersed through the whole Race of Mankind in 
this World were drawn together, and put into the 
Possession of any single Man, it would not make 
a very happy Being. Though on the contrary, 
if the Miseries of the whole Species were fixed in 
a single Person, they would make a very miser- 
able one. 

I am engaged in this Subject hy the following 
Letter, which, though subscribed by a fictitious 
Name, 1 have reason to believe is not Imaginary. 

Mr. Spectator, “ 

* I am one of your Disciples, and endeavour to 
Mive up to your Rules, which I hope will incline 
*you to pity my Condition : I shall open it to you 
Mn a very few Words. About three Years since 
*a Gentleman, whom, I am sure, you yourself 

* would have approved, made his Aclciresses to me. 

* He had every thing to recommend him but an 

* Estate, so that my Friends, who all of them ap- 
^plauded his Person, would not for the sake of 
‘both of us favour his Passion. For my own 
‘part, I re.signed my self up entirely to fhc Di- 
‘rection of those who knew the Woild much 
‘ better than my self, but still lived in hopes that 
‘some Juncture or other would m.ak'e me happy 
‘in the Man, whom, in my Heart, 1 preferred to 
‘ all the World : being determined if I could not 
‘have him, to have no Body else. About ihicc : 
‘ Months ago I received a l.cttcr from him, ac- 
‘quainting me, that by the Death of an Uncle he 

‘ had a considerable Estate left him, which he said 
‘was welcome to him upon no other Account, but 
‘as be hoped it would remove all Difficulties that 
‘ lay in the Way to our mutual Happiness. You 
‘may well suppose, Sir, with how much Joy I re- 
‘ceived this Letter, which was followed by se- 

* veral others filled with those Expressions of Love 
‘and Joy, which I verily believe no Body felt 
‘more sincerely, nor knew better how to describe 
‘than the Gentleman I am speaking of. But Sir, 
‘how shall I be able to tell it you! by the last 
‘Week’s Post I received a letter from an intimate 
‘Friend of this unhappy Gentleman, acquainting 
‘me, that as he had just settled his Affairs, and 
‘was prepaiing for his Journey, he fell sick of a 
‘ Fever and died. It is impossible to express to 
‘you the Distress T am in upon this Occasion. I 
‘can only have Recourse to my Devotions; and 
‘to the reading of good Books for my Consola- 
‘tion ; and as I always take a particular Delight 
‘ in those frequent Advices and Admonitions which 
‘you give to the Publick, it would be a very great 
‘ piece of Charity in you to lend me your Assist- 
‘ance in this Conjuncture, If after the reading 
‘ of this Letter you find your self in a Humour, 

* rather to Rally and Ridicule, than to Comfort 

* [one] 

* This letter is by Miss Shepheard, the ‘Par- 
thenia’ of No. 140. 


‘ me, I desire you would throw it into the F^re. 

‘ and think no more of it ; but if you are touchea 
‘with my Misfortune, which is greater tham I 
‘know how to bear, your Counsels may very 
‘ much Support, and will infinitely Oblige the af- 
‘ flicted 

LEOifORA, 

A Disappointment In Love is more hard to get 
over than any other ; the Passion itself so softens 
and subdues the Heart, that it disables it from 
struggling or bearing up against the Woes and Dis- 
tre.sses which befal it. The Mind meets with 
other Misfortunes in her whole Strength ; she 
stands collected within her self, and sustains the 
Shock with all the Force [which ’] is natural to 
her ; but a Heart in Love has its Foundations 
sapped, and immediately sinks under the Weight 
of Accidents that are disagreeable to its Favour- 
ite Pa.ssion. 

In Afflictions Men generally draw their Consola- 
tions out of Books of Morality, which indeed are 
of great use to fortifie and strengthen the Mind 
again.st the Impressions of Sorrow. Monsieur 
St. Evreinoiity who does not approve of this 
Method, recommends Authors [who®] are apt to 
stir up Miith in the Mind of the Readers, and 
fancies Don Quixote can give more Relief to an 
heavy Heart than Plutarch or Seneca, as it is 
much easier lo divert Grief than to conquer it. 
This doubtless may have its Effects on some 
Tempers. I should rather have recourse to Au- 
thors of a quite contrary kind, that give us In- 
stances of Calamities and Misfortunes, and shew 
Human Nature in its greatest Distresses. 

If the Affliction we groan under be very heavy, 
we shall find some Consolation in the Society of 
as great Sufferers as our selves, especially when 
we find our Companions Men of Virtue and Merit. 
If our Afflictions are light, we shall be comforted 
by the Comparison we make between our selves 
and our Fellow Sufferers. A Loss at Sea, a Fit 
of Sickness, or the Death of a Friend, are such 
Trifles when we consider whole Kingdoms laid 
in Ashes, Families put to the Sword, Wretches 
shut up in Dungeons, and the like Calamities of 
Mankind, that we are out of Countenance for our 
own Weakness, if wc sink under .such little Stroaks 
of Fortune. 

Let the Disconsolate Leonora consider, that at 
the very time in which she languishes for the l^)ss 
of her deceased I.over, there are Persons in 
several Parts of the World just perishing in a 
Shipwreck; others crying out for Mercy in the 
Terrors of a Death-bed Repentance : others lying 
under the Tortures of an Infamous Execution, or 
the like dreadful Calamities ; and she will find 
her Sorrows vanish at the Appearance of those 
which are so much greater and more astonisl|ing. 

1 would further propose to the Consideration of 
my afflicted Disciple, that possiby what she now 
looks upon as the greatest Misfortune, is not really 
such in It self. For my own part, 1 question not but 
our Souls in a separate State will look back on 
their Lives in quite another View, than what they 
had of them in the Body; and that what they 
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consider as Misfortunes and Disappoint- 
will very often appear to have been Escapes 
and Blesshtas. 

The Mind that hath any Cast to’vards Devotion, 
naturally flies to it in its Afflictions. 

When I was in France I heard a very remark- 
aWe Story of two Lovers, which I shall relate at 
length 'in my to-Morrow’s Paper, not only be- 
cause the Circumstances of it are extraordinary, 
but because it may serve as an Illustration to all 
that can be said on this last Head, and sheV the 
Power of Religion in abating that particular 
Anguish which seems to lie so heavy on Leonora. 
The Story was told me by a Priest, as I travelled 
with him in a Stage-Coach. I %hall give it my 
Reader as well as I can rememl>er, in his own 
Words, after having premised, that if Consola- 
tions may be drawn from a wrong Religion and a 
misguided Devotion, they cannot but flow much 
more naturally from those which are founded upon 
Reason, and established in good Sense. L. 


164.] Friday f SeJ>teiiiber T, 1711. [Addison. 

Ilia ; ,Qnis et ;«r, inquit, et ie ferdidii, 

Orplteul 

yantque vale: ^eror ingenti circnvtdata nocte, 
Invalidasque Hbi tendens. heu ! non iua, fnhnas. 

^rg. 

C ONSTANTIAwasaWoman of extraordinary 
Wit and Beauty, but vciy unhappy m a 
Father, who having arrived at great Riches by 
hts own Industry, took delight in nothing but his 
Money. Theodosius was the younger Sun of a 
decayed Family of great Parts and Learning, im- 
proved by a genteel and vertuons Education. 
When he was in the twentieth year of his Age he 
be^me acquainted with Constoniia, who h.ad not 
then passed her fifteenth. As he lived but a few 
Miles Distance from her Fathei’s House, he had 
frequent opportunities of seeing her , and by the 
Advantages of a good Person and a ple.ising 
Conversation, made such an Impression in her 
Heart as it was impossible for time to [efface 'J: 
He was himself no ies.s smitten with Constantia. 
A long Acquaintance made them still discover 
new Beauties in each other, and by Degtees 
raised in them that mutual P.assum which had an 
Influence on their following laves. It imfottiin- 
ately happened, that in the midst of this inter- 
course of Love and Friendship between Theodo- 
sius and Constantia, there bi oke out an irrepar- 
able Quarrel between their Parents, the one 
valuing himself too much upon his Ifirth, and the 
other upon his Possessions. The Father of Co«- 
staniia was so incensed at the Father of Theodo- 
sius, that he contracted an unreasonable Aversion 
towards his Son, insomuch that he forbad him his 
House, and charged his Daughter upon her Duty 
never tb see him more. In the mean time to break 
off aill Communication between the two Lovers, 
who hb knew entertained secret Hopes of some 

* [deface] 


favourable Opportunity that should bring them 
together, he found out a young Gentleman of a 
good Fortune and an agreeable Person, whom he 
pitched upon as a Husband for his Daughter. He 
soon concerted this Affair so well, that he told 
Constantia it was his Design to marry her to such 
a Gentleman, and that her Wedding should be 
celebrated on such a Day. Constantia, who was 
over-awed with the Authority of her Father, and 
unable to object anything against so advantageous 
a Match, received the Propo.sal with a profound 
Silence, which her Father commended in her, as 
the most decent manner of a Virgin’s giving her 
Consent to an Overture of that Kind : The Noise 
of this intended Marriage soon reached Theodo- 
sius, who, after a long Tumult of Passions which 
naturally rise in a Lover’s Heart on such an Oc- 
casion, writ the following letter to Constantia. 

‘The Thought of my Constantia, which for 
‘some years has been my only Happiness, is now 
‘become a greater 7'orment to me than I am 
‘able to bear. Must I then live to see you 
‘ another’s ? The Streams, the Fields and Mea- 
‘ dows, where we have so often talked together, 
‘grow painful to me; Life it self is become a 
‘ Burden. May you long be happy in the World, 
‘but forget that there was ever such a Man in it 
‘as 

THEODOSIUS. 

This Letter was conveyed to Comtaniia that 
very Evening, who fainted at the Reading of it ; 
and the next Morning she was much more 
alarmed by two or three Messengers, that came 
to her Father’s House one after another to in- 
quire if they had heard any thing of Theodosius, 
who it seems had left his Chamber about Mid- 
night, and could nowhere be found. The deep 
Melancholy, which had hung upon his Mind some 
Time befoic, made them apprehend the worst that 
could befall him. Constantia, who knew that no- 
thing but the Repoit of her Marriage could have 
driven him to such Extremities, was not to be 
comforted : She now accused her self for having 
so tamely given an Ear to the Proposal of a 
Husband, and looked upon the new l^over as 
the Murderer of Theodosius : In short, she re- 
solved to sufl'er the utmost Effects of her Father’s 
Displeasure, rather than comply with a Marriage 
which appeared to her so full of Guilt and Hor- 
ror, The Father seeing himself entirely rid of 
Theodosius, and likely to keep a consideraole Por- 
tion in his Family, was not very much concerned at 
the obstinate Refusal of his Daughter ; -and did not 
find It vei y difficult to excuse himself upon that 
Account to his intended Son-m-law, who had all 
along regarded this Alliance rather as a Mar- 
riage f)f Convenience than of Love. Constantia 
had now no Relief but m her Devotions and 
Exercises of Religion, to which her Afflictions had 
so entirely subjected her Mind, that after some 
Years had abated the Violence of her Sorrows, 
and settled her Thoughts in a kind of Tranquillity, 
she resolved to pass the Remainder of her Days vn 
a Convent. Her Father was not displeased with 
[a^] Resolution, [which “J would save Money in 1 
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his Family, and readily complied with his Daugh- 
ter's Intentions, Accordingly in the Twenty- 
fifth Year of her Age, while her Beauty was yet 
in all its Height and Bloom, he carried her to a 
neighbouring City, in order to look out a Sister- 
hood of Nuns among whom to place his Daughter. 
There was in this Place a Father of a Convent 
who was very much renowned for his Piety and 
exemplary Life : and as it is usual in the Komish 
Church for those who are under any great Afflic- 
tion, or Trouble of Mind, to'apply themselves to 
the most eminent Confessors for Pardon and Con- 
solation, our beautiful Votary took the Opportu- 
nity of confessing herself to this celebrated Father. 

We must now return to Theodosius, who, the 
very Morning that the above-mentioned Im^uiries 
had been made after him, arrived at a religious 
House in the City, where now Constantia resided . 
and desiring that Secresy and Concealment of the 
Fathers of the Convent, which is very usual upon 
any extraordinary Occasion, he made himself one 
of the Order, with a private Vow never to enquire 
after Constantia ; whom he looked upon as given 
away to his Rival lypon the Day on which, ac- 
cording to common Fame, their Man iage was to 
have been solemnized. Having in his Youth made 
a good Progress in Learning, that he might dedi- 
cate [himself’] more entirely to Religion, he 
entered into holy Orders, and in a few Yc.us 
became renowned for his Sanctity of l/ife, and 
those pious Sentiments which he inspired into all 
[who*] conversed with him. It was this holy Man 
to whom Constantia had determined to apply her 
self in Confession, tho’ neither she nor any other 
besides the Prior of the Convent, knew any thing 
of his Name or Family. The gay, the amiable 
T^odosius had now taken upon nim the Name of 
Father Francis, and was .so far concealed in a 
long Beard, a [shaven^] Head, and a rcligi'nis 
Habit, that it was impossible to dis<'o\ei the .Man 
of the World in the venerable Conventual. 

Aa he was one Morning shut up in his Confes- 
sional, Constantia kneeling by him opened the 
State of her Soul to him ; and after having given 
him the History of a Life full of Innocence, she 
burst out in Tears, and entred upon that Part of 
her Story in which he himself had .so great a Share 
My Behaviour, says she, has 1 fear been the Death 
of a Man who had no other Fault but that of lov- 
ing me too much. Heaven only knows how dear 
he was to me whilst he liv’d, and how bitter the 
Remembrance of him has been to me since his 
Death. She here paused, and lifted up her Eyes 
that streamed with 'J’ears towards the Father ; 
who was so moved with the Sense of her Sorrows, 
that he could only command his Voice, which was 
broke with Sighs and Sobbings, so far as to bid 
her proceed. She followed his Directions, and in 
a Flood of Tears poured out her Heart liefore him. 
The Father could not forbear weeping aloud, in- 
somuch that in the Agonies of hi.s Grief the Scat 
shook under him. Constantia, who thought the 
good Man was thus moved by his C ompasslon to- 
wards herj and by the Horror of her Guilt, pro- 
ceeded with the ut.most Contrition to acquaint 
him with that Vow of Virginity in which she was 

going to engage herself, as the promr Atanement 
for her Sins, and the only Sacrifice sne could make 
to the Memory of Theodosius, The Father, who 
by this tune had pretty well composed himself, 
burst out again in Tears upon hearing that Name to 
which he had been so long disused, and i^n re- 
ceiving this Instance of an unparallei’d Fidelity 
from one who he thought had several Years .since 
given herself up to the Possession of another. 
Amidst the Interruption.s of his Sorrow, seeing his 
Penitent overwhelmed with Grief, he was only 
able to bid her from time to time be comforted 

To tell her that her Sins were forgiven her— — 

That her Guilt was not so great as she appre- 
hended That she should not suffer her self to 

he afflicted above Measure, After which he re- 
covered himself enough to give her the Absolu- 
tion in Form ; directing her at the same time to 
repair to him again the next Day, that he might 
encourage her in the pious Rcsolution[s] she had 
taken, and give her suitable Exhortations for her 
Behaviour in it. Constantia retired, and the 
nc,\t Morning renewed her Applications. Theo- 
dosius having manned his Soul with proper 
Thoughts and Reflections, exerted himself on this 
Occasion in the best Manner he could to animate 
his Penitent in the Course of Life she was entering 
upon, and wear out of her Mind those groundless 
Feats and Apprehensions which had taken Pos- 
session of It : concluding with a Promise to her, 
th.it he would from time to time continue his Ad- 
nionitioiis when she should have taken upon her 
theholy Veil. 'J'he Rules of our respective Orders, 
says he, will not permit that I should see you, but 
you may assure your self not only of having a 
Place m my Pr.iycrs, but of receiving such fre- 
quent Instructions as 1 can convey to you by 
Letters, (io on chearfully in the glorious Course 
you have undertaken, and you will quickly find 
such a J^cace and Satisfaction in your Mind, 
which it is not in the Power of the World to give. 

Constantia' s Heart was so elevated with the 
Discourse of Father Francis, that the very next 
Day she entered upon her Vow. As soon as the 
Solemnities of her Reception were over, she re- 
tired, as it IS usual, with the Abbes.s into her own 
Apartment. 

The Abbess had been informed the Night be- 
fore of all that had passed between her N oviciatc 
and Father Francis: From whom she nowde* 
livered to her the following Letter. 

‘As the First-fruits of those Joys and Coasola- ' 
‘tions which you may expect from the Life you 
‘ are now engaged in, I must acquaint you that 
‘ Theodosius, whose Death sits so heavy upon 
‘ your Thoughts, is still alive : and thatthe Father, 

‘ to whom you have confessed your self, was once 
‘that Theodosius whom you so much lament. 
‘"J'he love which we have had for one another will 
‘ make us more happy in its Disappointment than 
‘ it could have done in its Success. Providence 
‘has disposed of us for our Advantage, tho’ not 
‘ according to our Wishes, Consider your Theo- 
' dosiui still as dead, but assure your self of one 
‘ who will not cease to pray for you in Father 
FRANCIS. 

Constantin s.aw that the Hand-writing agreed 

* [himself up] * [that] 3 [shaved] 
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with the Contents of the Letter : and upon re- 
flecting pn the Voice of the Person, the Behaviour, 
and above all the extreme Sorrow of the Father 
during her Confession, she discovered Theodosius 
in every Particular. After having wept with 
Tears of Joy, It is enough, says she, Theodosius 
{is still in Being ; I shall live with Comfort and 
die in Peace. 

The Letters which the Father sent her after- 
(waMs are yet extant in the Nunnery where she 
resided; and are often read to the young Reli- 
gious, in order to inspire them with good Resolu- 
tions and Sentiments of Virtue. It so happened, 
that after Constantia had lived about ten Years 
in the Cloyster, a violent Feaver broke out in the 
Place, which swept away great Multitudes, and 
among others Theodosius. Upon his Death-bed 
he sent his Benediction in a very moving Manner 
to Constantia, who at that time was herself so far 
one in the same fatal DLstempev, that she lay 
ellrious. Upon the Interval which generally 
precedes Death in Sicknesses of this Nature, the 
Abbess, finding that the Physicians had given her 
over, told her that Theodosius was just gone be- 
fore her, and that he had sent her his Benediction 
in his last Moments. Coustattiiavtsceas^^ it with 
Pleasure: And now, says she. If 1 do not ask 
anything improper, let me he buried by Theodosius. 
My Vow reaches no farther than the Oaye 

What I ask is, I hope, no Violation of it She 

died soon after, and was interred according to her 
Request. 

Their Tombs are still to he seen, with a short 
Latin Inscription over them to the following Pur- 
pose. 

Here He the Bodies of Father and Sis- 

ter Constance They were lovely in their Lives, 
and h i their Deaths they were not divided. C. 


No. 165.] Saturday, September 8, x'jw.^Addison. 

Si forti necesse est, 

Fingere cinctHtis non exaudita Cethegis 

Con tinge t : dab it n rque licen tia su mpta puden ter. * 

Hor. 

I HAVE often wished, that as in our Constitution 
there are several Persons whose Business it is 
to watch over our Laws, our Liberties and Com- 
merce, certain Men might he set apart as Super- 
intemlants of our Language, to hinder any Words 
of a Foreign Coin from yiassing .among us, and in 
particular to prohibit any French Phrases from 
liecoining Current in this Kingdom, when those 
of our own .Stamp are altogether as valuable. 
1’he present War has so Adulterated our Tongue 
with strange Words that it would be impossible 
for one of our Gieat Grandfathers to know what 
his Po.sterlty have been doing, were he to read 
their Exploits in a Modern News Paper. Our 
Warriors are very industrious in propagating the 
P'renck Language, at the same time that they are 

* The motto in the original edition was 
Semivinimque bovem Semibovemque virum. ^ 


so gloriously successful in beating down their 
Power. Our Soldiers are Men of strong Heads 
for Action, and perform such Feats as they are 
not able to express. They want Words in their 
own Tongue to tell us what it is they Atchieve, 
and therefore send us over Accounts of their Per- 
formances in a Jargon of Phrases, which they 
learn among their Conquered Enemies. They 
ought however to be provided with Secretaries, 
and assisted by our Foreign Ministers, to tell their 
Story for them in plain English, and to let us 
know in oiir Mother-Tongue what it is our brave 
Country-Men are about. The French would in- 
deed be in the right to publish the New.s of the 
present War in English Phrases, and make their 
Campaigns unintelligible. 'J'heir People might 
flatter themselves that I'hings are not so bad as 
they really are, were they thus palliated with 
Foreign Terms, and thrown into Shades and Ob- 
scurity : hut the English cannot be too clear in 
their Narrative of those Actions, which have 
raised their Coiinti^ to a higher Pitch of Glory 
than it ever yet arrived at, and which will be still 
tl'.c more admired the better they are explained. 

For my part, by that time a Siege is carried on 
two or three I)ays, I am altogether lost and be- 
wildered in It, and meet with so many inexplic- 
able Difficulties, that I scarce know what Side 
has the better of it, till I am informed by the 
Tower Guns that the Place is surrendered. I do 
indeed make some Allowances for this Part of 
the War, Fortifications having been foreign In- 
ventions, and upon that Account abounding in 
foreign Terms. But when we have won Battels 
[which may be described in our own Language, 
why arc our Papers filled with so many unintel- 
ligible Exploits, and the French obliged to lend 
us a Part of their Tongue before we can know 
how they are Conqueied? They must be made 
accessory to their own DLsgrace, as the Britons 
were formerly so artificially wrought in the Cur- 
tain of the Roman Theatre, that they seemed to 
draw it up in order to give the Spectators an Op- 
portunity of seeing their own ijefeat celebrated 
upon the Stage : For so Mr. Dryden has trans- 
lated that Ver.se in Virgil. 

{Purpurea intextD'] tolluni auleea Brltanni. 

Georg. 3, v. 25. 

Which intemvoven Britains seem to raise, 

And shew the Triumph that their Shame dis^ 
plays. 

The Histories of all our former Wars are trans- 
mitted to us in our Vernacular Idiom, to use the 
Phrase of a great Modern Critick ^ I do not find 
in any of our Chronicles, that Edward the Third 
ever reconnoitred the Enemy, tho’ he often dis- 
covered the Posture of the French, and as often 
vanquished them 111 Battel. I'he Black Prince 
passed many a River without the help of Pon- 
toons, and filled a Ditch with Faggots as succe.ss- 
fully as the Generals of our Times do it with Fas- 
cines. Our Commanders Ipse half their Praise, 
and our People half their Joy, by means of those 

* [that] ^ [Atque intertexti] 

3 Dr. Richard Bentley. 
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hard Words and dark Expressions in which our 
News Papers do so much abound. I have seen 
many a prudent Citizen, after having read every 
Article, inquire of his next Neighbour what News 
the Mail had brought. 

1 remember in that remarkable Year when our 
Country was delivered from the greatest Fears 
and Apprehensions, and raised to tlie greatest 
Height of Gladness it had ever felt since it uas a 
Nation, I mean the Year of Blenheim^ 1 had the 
Copy of a Letter sent me out of the Country, 
which was written from a young Gentleman in 
the Army to his Father, a Man of a good Estate 
and plain Sense : As the Letter was very mod- 
ishly chequered with this Modern Military Elo- 
quence, I shall present my Reader with a Copy of it. 

SIR, 

* Upon the Junction of the French and Bava- 
' rian Armies they took Post behind a great Mo- 
*rass which they thought impracticable. Our 

* General the next Day sent a Party of Horse to 
‘ reconnoitre them from a little Hauteur, at about 

* a [Quarter of an Hour’s^] distance from the Army, 
*wno returned again to the Camp unobserved 
‘ through several Defiles, in one of which they met 

with a Party of French that had been Marauding, 

' and made them all Prisoners at Discretion. The 
‘Day after a Drum arrived at our Camp, with a 
‘ Message which he would communicate to none 
‘ but the General : he was followed by a Trumpet, 
‘who they say behaved himself very saucily, with 
‘a Message from the Duke of Bmuiria. The 
‘ next Morning our Army being divided into two 
‘ Corps, made a Movement towards the Enemy : 

‘ You will hear in the Publick Prints how we 
‘ treated them, with the other Circumstances of 
‘ that gloribus Day. I had the good Fortune to be 
‘ in that Regiment that pushed the Gens d Arms, i 
‘ Several French Battalions, who some say were a 
‘ Corps de Reser\^, made a Show of Resistance ; 
‘but it only proved a Gasconade, for upon our 
‘ preparing to fill up a little Foss€, in order to at- 
‘ tack them, they beat the Chamade, and sent us 

* Charie Blanche. Their Commandant, with a 
‘ great many other General Officers, and Troops 
‘ without number, are made Prisoners of War, and 
‘ will I believe give you a Visit in England, the 

* Cartel not being yet settled. Not questioning 
‘ but these Particulars will be very welcome to 

* you, I congratulate you upon tnem, and am 
‘ your most dutiful Son, &c. 

The Father of the young Gentleman upon the 
Perusal of the Letter found it contained great 
News, but could not guess what it was. He im- 
mediately communicated it to the Curate of the 
Farish, who upon the reading of it, being vexed 
to see any thing he could not understand, fell into 
a kind of a Passion, and told him that his Son 
had sent him a Letter that was neither Fish, 
nor Flesh, nor good Red-Herring. I wi-sh, says he, 
the Captain may be Commas Mentis, he talks of a 
saucy Trumpet, and a Drum that carries Mes- 
sages ; then who is this Charte Blanche ? He 
must either banter us or he is out of his Senses. 
The Father, who always looked upon the Curate 


as a learned Man, began to fret inwardly at hifi 
Son’s Usage, and producing a Letter which he 
had written to him about three Posts afore, You 
see here, says he, when he writes for Mony 
knows how to speak intelligibly enough ; there iS 
no Man in England can express himsellf cleare?) 
when he wants a new Furniture for his Horse. 
In short, the old Man was so puzzled upon the 
Point, that it might have fared ill with his Son, 
had he not seen all the Prints about three Days 
after filled with the same Terms of Art, and that 
Charles only writ like other Men. L. 


No. i66.] Monday, Septemherxo, 1711. [Addison, 

Quod nec Jovis ira, nec ignis, 

Nec foterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetusias. 

Ovid, 

A ristotle tells us that the World is a 
Copy or Transcript of those Ideas which 
are in the Mind of the first Being, and that those • 
Ideas, which are in the Mind of Man, are a 
Transcript of the World: To this we may add, 
that Words .are the I'ranscript of those Ideas 
which are in the Mind of Man, and that Writing 
or Printing are the Transcript of Words. 

As the Supreme Being has expressed, and as it 
were printed his Ideas in the Creation, Men ex- 

? ress their Ideas in Books, which by this great 
nvention of these latter Ages may last as long as 
the Sun and Moon, and perish only in the general 
Wreck of Nature. Thus Cowley in his Poem on 
the Resurrection, mentioning the De.stniction of 
the Universe, has those admirable Lines. 

Nenv all the wide extended Sky, 

And all tlf hnnnonious Worlds on high. 

And Virgil’s sacred Work shall die. 

There is no other Method of fixing those 
Thoughts which arise and disappear in the Mind 
of Man, and transmitting them to the last Periods 
of Time ; no other Method of giving a Perma- 
nency to our Ideas, and preserving the Know- 
ledge of any particular Person, when his Body 
IS mixed with the common Mass of Matter, and 
his Soul retired into the World of Spirits. Books 
are the Legacies that a great Genius leaves to 
Mankind, which are delivered down from Gener- 
ation to Generation, as Presents to the Posterity 
of those who are yet unborn. 

All other Arts of perpetuating our Ideas con- 
tinue but a short Time : Statues can last but a few 
Thousands of Years, Edifices fewer, and Colours 
still fewer than Edifices. Michael Angelo, Fm- 
tana, and Raphael, will hereafter be what 
Phidias, Vitruvius, and Apelles are at juKsent ; 
the Names of great Statuaries, Archiiiwfe .and 
Painters, whose iVorks are lost. The several Arts 
are expressed in mouldring Materials: Nature 
sinks under them, and is not able to support the 
Ideas which are imprest upon it. 

The Circumstance wbich gives Authors an Ad- 
vantage above all these great Masters, is this, that j 
they can multiply their Originals ; or rather can 
make Copies of their Works, to what Number 
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deaset which shall be as valuable as tlie 
Mginals themselves. This gives a great Author 
«c|inif|hing like a Prospect of Eternity, but at the 
%me time deprives him of those other Advantages 
wbidh Artists meet with. The Artist finds greater 
Returns in Profit, as the Author iu Fame. What 
an Inestimable Price would a / or a U.'sm r, a 
an Aristotle bear, weu- ilieir Woiks like 
a Statue, a Building, or a Pictuie, to be confined 
9j^ly in one Place and made the Property of a 
Sif^le Person? 

if Writings are thus durable, and may pass 
from Age to Age throughout the whole Course of 
Time, 1 low careful should an Author be of com- 
mitting any thing to Print that may corrupt Pos- 
terity, and poison the Minds of M en with Vice and 
Error? Writeis of great Talents, who employ 
their Parts in propagating Immorality, and sea- 
soning vicious Sentiments with Wit and Humour, 
arc to be looked upon as the Pest i of Society, and 
the Enemies of Mankind : I’hey leave Books be- 
hind them ^as it is said of those who die in Dis- 
tempers which breed an Ill-will towards their own 
Species) to scatter Infection and destroy their 
Posterity. They act the Counterparts of a Coyi- 
Jnciitsox a Socrates; and seem to have been sent 
into the World to deprave human Nature, and 
sipk it into the Condition of Brutality, 

I have seen .some Roman-Cathohek Authors, 
who tell us that vicious Writers c>)ntinue in Purga- 
tory so long as the Influence of their Writings 
continues upon Posterity : For Purgatory, say 
they, is nothing else but a cleansing us of our 
Sins, which cannot be said to be done away, so 
long as theycontinue to operate and corrupt Man- 
kind. The vicious Author-, say they, sms after 
Death, and so long as he continues Ut sin, so long 
must he expect to he punished, d'ho’ the Roman 
CathoUck Notion of Purgatory he indeed very 
ridiculous, one cannot but think that if the Soul 
after Death has any Knowledge of what passes in 
this World, that of an immoral Writer would re- 
ceive much more Regret from the Sense of cor- 
rupting, than Satisfaction from the Thought of 
pleasing his surviving Admirers. 

To take off from the Severity of this Specula- 
tion, I shall conclude this Paper with a Story of 
an Atheistical Author, who at a time vlien he 
lay dangerously sicl^ and desired the Assistance 
of a neighbouring Curate, confessed to him with 
great Contrition, that nothing sat more heavy at 
nis Heart than the Sense of his having seduced the 
Age by his Writings, and that their evil Influence 
was likely to continue even after his Death. The 
Curate upon further Examination finding the 
Penitent in the utmost Agonies of Despair, and 
being himself a Man of Learning, told him, that 
he hoped his Case was not so dchperate a.s he ap- 
preh ey ied, since he found that rie was so very 
sensi^Pbf his Fault, and so sincerely repented of 
it. The Penitent still ur^d the evil 'I'cndency 
of his Book to subvert all Religion, and the little 
Ground of Hope there could oe for one whose 
Writings would continue to do Mischief when his 
Body was laid in Ashes. The Curate, finding no 
other Way to comfort him, told him, that he did 
well in being afflicted for the evil Design with 
which he published his Book ; but that he ought 


to be very thankful that there was no danger of 
its doing any Hurt : That his Cause was so very 
bad, and his Arguments so weak, that he did not 
apprehend any ill Effects of it ; In short, that he 
might rest .satisfied his Book could do np more 
Mischief after his Death, than it had done whilst 
he was living. To which he added, for his farther 
Satisfaction, that he did not believe any besides 
his particular Friend.s and Acquaintance had ever 
been at the pains of reading it, or that any Body 
after his Death would ever enquire after it. The 
dying Man had still so much the Frailty of an Au- 
thor in him, as to be cut to the Heart lA-ith these 
Consolations ; and without answering the good 
I Man, asked his Friends about him (with a 
Peevishness that is natural to a sick Person) where 
they had picked up .such a Blockhead ? And 
I whether they thought him a proper Person to at- 
[ tend one in hi'. ( cmlii l■;:l The Curate finding 
that the Author did not expect to be dealt with as 
a real and sincere Penitent, but as a Penitent of 
Importance, after a .short Admonition withdrew ; 
not quc.stioning but he should be again sent for if 
the Sickness grew desperate. The Author how- 
ever recovered, and has since written two or three 
other Tracts with the same Spirit, and very luckily 
for his poor Soul with the same Success. C. 


No. 167.1 Tuesday t Septevther 11, 1712. \Steele. 


p'uit hand ignobilis Argis, 

Qui se cy'cdebat jniros audire tragccdos, 

In vacuo hvtns sessor plansorqnc tlwatro ; 

Cd'tcra qiti 7 nta: ser2>aret tnnnta recto 
More ; bonus sani vicinus, avtabilis hospes, 
Couiis in uxorem ; posset qui ignoscere seruis, 
lit signo Iceso 7 ion ifisafiire lagemc ; 

Posset qui rupetu et pnteion vitare pnte 7 ife 7 n. 

I Hie 7 ibt cognatoT^m opibus curisque re/echts 
Expulit elieboro inorbmn bilcinqne 7 ueraco, 

Et redit adsese: Pol ine ocetdistis, amici, 

Nofi servasiisy ait ; cui sic extorta voluptas, 

Et demptus per vmi mentis gratissnnus Errof, 

Hor. 


T he unhappy Force of an Imagination, un- 
guided by the Check of Reason and Judg- 
ment, was the Subject of a former Speculation. 
My Reader may remember that he has seen in 
one of my Papers a Complaint of an Unfortunate 
Gentleman, who was unable to contain himself, 
(when any ordinary matter was laid before him) 
from adding a few Circumstances to enliven plain 
Narrative. That Correspondent was a Person of 
too warm a Complexion to be .satisfied with things 
merely as they stood in Nature, and therefore 
formed Incidents which should have happened to 
have pleased him in the Story. The same un- 
governed Fancy which pushed that Correspondent 
on, in spite of himself, to relate publick and no- 
torious Falsehoods, makes the Author of the fol- 
lowing Letter do the same in Private ; one is a 
Prating, the other a Silent Liar. 

There is little pursued in the Errors of either 
of these Worthies, but mere present Amusement : 
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But the Folly of him who lets his Fancy place 
him in distant Scenes untroubled and uninterrupted, 
is very much preferable to that of him who is ever 
forcing a Belief, and defending his Untruths with 
new Inventions. But 1 shall hasten to let this 
Liar in Soliloquy, who calls himself a CASTLE- 
BUILDER, describe himself with the same Un- 
reservedness as formerly appeared in my Corre- 
spondent above-mentioned. If a Man were to be 
serious on thU Subject, he might give very grave 
Admonitions to those who are 1 olio wing any thing 
in this Life, on which they think to place their 
Hearts, and tell them that they are really 
CASTLE-BUILDERS. Fame, Glory, Wealth, 
Honour, have in the Prospect pleasing Illusions ; 
but they who come to possess any of them will 
find they are Ingredients towards Happiness, to 
be regarded only in the second Place ; and that 
when they are valued in the first Degree, they arc 
as disappointing as any of the Phantoms in the 
following Letter. 

Mr. Spectator, ScJ>t. 6, 1711. 

‘ 1 am a Fellow of a very odd Frame of Mind, 

‘ as you will find by the Sequel ; and think myself 

* Fool enough to deserve a Place in your Paper. 

‘ I am unhappily far gone in Building, and am one 
‘ of that Species of Men who are properly denomin- 

* ated Castle-Builders, who scorn to be beholden 
‘to the Earth for a Foundation, or dig in the 
‘ Bowels of It for Materials ; but^ erect their 
‘Structures in the most unstable of Elements, the 
‘ Air, B'ancy alone laying the Line, marking the 
‘Extent, and shaping the Model. It would be 
‘difficult to enumerate V hat angii't Palroes and 
‘stately Porticoes have gi.iAii ii'ul- . n:\ I'-rming 

‘Imagination, or what \eivfr.ii Me.u. and 

‘shady Groves have started into Being, by the 
‘ powerful Feat of a warm Fancy. A Castle-builder 
‘is even just what he pleases, and as such I have 
‘grasped imaginary Scepters, and delivered un- 
‘controulable Edicts, from a 'J’hrone to which 
‘conquered Nations yielded Obeysance. I have 
‘ made I know not how many Inroads into /‘nt me', 
‘and ravaged the very Heart of that Kingdom; 

* 1 have dined in the Lonvre, and drank Cliam- 

‘ paign at Versailles ; and I would have you take 
‘ Notice, I am not only able to vanquish a Peojile 
‘ already cowed ainl accu- t-'.mc'! t-> I 

‘ could, >i/wiTWS^7r-like,N'.: e I'l*. 1 1 . 1 . ..si 

‘ from the f'ield, were I less a Protestant, or had 
‘ ever been affronted by the Confederates. There 
‘ is no Art or Profession, whose most celebrated 
‘Masters I have not ^clip-ed Wi i rc-ever I have 
‘afforded m> .'salul i: \ 1 lelei -i; Fevers have 
‘ ceased to burn, and Agues to shake the Human 
‘ Fabrick. When an Eloquent Fit has been upon 
‘ me, an apt Gesture and proper Cadence has 
‘aiiim.itcd e.it h m .r.' Crowds have'* 

‘found their J*a"'iii"i « i;p luto Rage, or 

‘soothed mio a Cii'iiii I .in. di •:i. and not very 

‘ well made ; yet upon Sight of a fine Woman, I 
‘have stretched into proper Stature, and killed 
‘ with a good Air and Mem. These are the gay 
‘ Ph^toms that dance before my waking Eyes 


‘ Almanzor is in Dryden’s ‘ Conquest of Gran- 
ada.* 


* and Compose my Day-Dreams. I should be the 
‘ most contented happy Man alive, were l|ie 
‘Chimerical Happiness which spring from toe 
‘ Paintings of the Fancy less fleeting and transi* 
‘ tory. But alas ! it is with Grief of Mind I tell 
‘you, the least Breath of Wind has often de- 
‘ inolished my magnificent Edifices, swept awey 
‘ my Groves, and left no more 'I'race of them than 
‘if they had never been. My Exchequer fiak 
‘ sunk and vani.shed by a Rap on my Door, the 
‘ Salutation of a Friend has cost me a w'hole Con- 
‘ tinent, and in the same Moment 1 have been 
‘ palled by the Sleeve, my Crown has fallen from 
‘ lay Head. 'J’he ill Con.sequence of these Reveries 
‘ is inconceivably great, seeing the loss of imaginary 
‘ Possessions makes Impressions of real Woe. 

* Besides, bad Oeconomy is visible and apparent 
‘in Builders of invisible Man.sions. My I'enant’s 
‘ Advertisements of Ruins and Dilapidations often 
‘cast a Damp on my Spirits, even in the Instant 
‘when the Sun, in all his Splendor, gilds my 

* Eastern Palaces. Add to this the pensive 
‘ Drudgery in Building, and constant grasping 
‘ Aerial TroweKs, distracts and .shatters the Mina, 
‘ and the fond Builder of Babells i« often cursed 
‘with an incoherent Diversity and Confusion of 
‘ Thoughts. I do not know to whom I can more 
‘ properly apply my self for Relief from this IFan- 
‘ tastical Evil, than to your self ; whom I earnestly 
‘ implore to accommodate me with a Method how to 

* .settle niy Head and cool my Brain-pan. A Dis- 
‘ sert.uioii on Castle-Building may not only be 
‘serviceable to myself, but all Architects}, whodis- 
‘play their Skill in the thin Element. Such a 
‘ Favour would oblige me to make my next So- 
‘ Iiloquy not contain the Praises of my dear Self 
‘ but of the vSciiCTATOK, who shall, by complying 

* with this, make me 

His Obliged, Hunihle Servant^ 

T. Vitruvius. 


No. 168 j IVednc'sday, Se/lember X2, 171T. [Sleele, 


-Pectus P7‘a!ceptis fortunt atnicis. — Hor. 


I T would he Arrogance to neglect the Ap- 
plication of my Correspondents so far as not 
sometimes to insert their Animadversions upon 
my Paper; that of this Day shall be therefore 
wholly composed of the Hints which they have 
sent me. 

Mr. Sl’KCTATOK, 

‘ I Send yon this to congratulate your late Choice 
‘ of a .Subject, for treating on which you deserve 
‘ publick 'I'hanks , I mean that on those ficensedTy* 

‘ rants the Schoolmasters. If you can disarm tfibrn 
‘ of their Rods, you will certainly have your old 
‘ Age reverenced by all the young Gentlemen of 
‘ Great-Britain who are now between seven and 
‘.seventeen Years. You may boast that the in- 
‘ comparably wise Qrtintilian and you are of one 
‘ Mind in this Particular. Si cut est {says he) 
‘ mens tain illiberalis ut objurgatione non corn- 
gatur, is etiam ad plngas, ut pessimo qiuegm 
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durahitur?- If any Child he of so 

* disifigenuoHS a Nature ^ as not to stand corrected 

* hy Keproof he, tike the very worst of S laves, will 

* oe hardned even agaimt Blows themselves.^ And 
afterwards, * Pudei dicere in qttce probra nefandi 

* homines isto ceedendi jure abutantur, i. e. / 

* hlush to s^ how shamefully those wicked Men 
‘ abuse the Power of Correction. 

* I was bred myself, Sir, in a very great School, 

* of which the Maste.* was a Welchman, but cer- 
*tainly descended from a Spanish Family, as 

* plainly appeared from his Temjjer as well as his 
*Name.® I leave you to judge what sort of a 

* Schoolmaster a Welchman ingrafted on a Sjatt- 

* iard would make. So very dreadful had he 

* made himself to me, that altho’ it is above twenty 

* Years since I felt his heavy Hand, yet still once 

* a Alonth at least I dream of bun, so strong an 
‘ Impression did he make on my Mind. Tis a 
‘ Sign he has fully terrified me waking, who still 
‘continues to haunt me sleeping. 

* And yet I nuy say without Vanity, that the 

* Business of the School was what I aid without 

* great Difficulty ; and I was not remarkably 

* unlucky ; and yet such was the Master’s Seventy 

* that once a Month, or oftner, I suffei ed as much 
‘ as would have satisfied the Law of the Land for 

* a Petty Larceny. 

‘Many a white and tender Hand, which the 

* fond Mother has passionately kissed a thousand 
‘and a thousand times, have I seen v^hipped till 
‘ it was covered with Blood : perhaps for smiling, 

‘ or for going a Yard and half out of a Gate, or 
‘ for writing an O for an A, or an A for an O : 
‘These were our great Faults! Many a brave 
‘ and noble Spirit has been there broken ; others 
‘ have run from thence and were never heard of 
‘ afterwards. 

‘ It i.s a worthy Attempt to undertake the C.ause 
‘ of distrest Youth ; and it is a noble Piece of 
‘ Knight-Errantry to enter the Lists against so 
‘ many armed Pedagogues. ’Tis pity but we had 
‘a Set of Men, polite in their Behaviour and 
‘ Method of Teaching, who should be pat into a 
‘ Condition of being above flattering 01 fearing the 
‘ Parents of those tliey instruct. We might then 
‘ possibly ^>ee Learning become a Plc.asure, and 
‘ Children delighting themselves in that which 
‘ now they abhor for coming upon such hard 

* Terms to them : What would be a still greater 
‘ Happiness arising from the Care of such In- 
‘ structors, would be, that we should liave no more 

* Pedants, nor any bred to Learning who had not 
‘ Genius for it. 1 am, with the utmost Sincerity, 

SIR, 

Your most affetionate 

lutmblc Servant. 

Richmond, Sept. 5 th, lyii. 
Mr. SPECTATOR, 

‘ I am a Boy of fourteen Years of Age, and have 
‘ for this last Year been under the d'uition of a 

* Doctor of Divinity, who has take n the School of 

* this Place under his Care. 3 From the Geintle- 

* Instil, Oral. Bk. I. ch, a, 

® Dr. Charles Roderick, Head Ma^tcr of Kton. 
3 Dr. Nichola.s Bravly, i'ale’s colleague in versi- 


man’s great Tenderness to me and Friendship to 
my Father, I am very happy in learning my 
Book with Pleasure. We never leave off our 
Diversions any farther than to salute him at 
Hours of Play when he pleases to look on. It 
is impossible for any of us to love our own Pa- 
rents better than we do him. He never gives any 
of us an har.sh Word, and we think it the greatest 
Punishment in the World when he will not speak 
to any of us. My Brother and I are both to- 
gether inditing this Letter ; He is a Year older 
than I am, but is now ready to break his Heart 
that the Doctor has not taken any Notice of 
hiiii these three Days. If you please to print 
this he will see it, and, we hope, taking it for my 
Brother’s earnest Desire to be restored to his 
Favour, he will again smile upon him. 

Yottr most obedient Servant, 

T. S. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ You have represented several sorts of Itnper- 
tinenfs singly, I wish you would now •proceed, 
and describe some of them in Sets. It often 
happens in publick Assemblies, that a Party who 
came thither together, or whose Impertinencies 
arc of an equal Pitch, act in Concert, and are so 
full of themselves as to give Disturbance to all 
that are about them. Sometimes you have a Set of 
Whispcreis, who Uy their Heads together in order 
to sacrifice every Body within their Observa- 
tion ; sometimes a Set of Laughers, that keep 
up an insipid Mirth in their own Corner, and by 
their Noise and Gesture.s shew they have no 
Respect for the re.st of the Company, You 
frequently meet with these Sets at the Opera, 
the Play, the Water-works,^ and other puDlick 
Meetings, where their whole Business is to draw 
off the Attention of the Spectators from the 
F-ntertainmeiit, and to fix it upon themselves ; 
and it isto be observed* that llie Impertinence 
is cvei loudest, when the Set happens to be made 
up of three or four Females who have got what 
you call a W -n M. u .t”! them. 

‘ I am at a '■ • - t > '..i- -u ii u; u'so'ii People of 
Fortune should learn this Behaviour, unless it be 
from the Footmen who keep their Pl.aces at a 
new Play, and are often seen passing away 
tlicir 'Fune m Sets at Allfour-i in the Face of 
a full House, ami with a perfect Disregard to 
Pco])lo of Quality sitting on each Side of them. 

‘ F'or pieservmg tlierefore the iJecency of pub- 
hek A.sscmblies, inethiuks itwoulil be but reason- 
able that tliose who Disturb others should pay 
at least a double Price for their Places ; or rather 
Women of Birth and Distinction should be in- 
founed that a Levity of Behaviour in the Kyes 
of I’e '"'e of Drder'.tanrh'agdegi.i ■'('« them V!ow 
their,: i. •* > '.iiu-' , .I'l.D . ine-i sl.,n.l<l 

know that a fine Coat is a Livery, when the 


fication of the P.salms He was Rector of Clap- 
ham and Minister of Richmond, where he had the 
.school. He died in 1726, aged 67. 

^ 'I'he Water 'J'heatre, invented by Mr, Win- 
stanlej’', and exhibited by his widow at the lower 
end of Piccadilly. 
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* Person who nirears it discovers no higher Sense 
*than that of a Footman. I am 

S/H, 

Your most kumblt Servant. 
Bedfordshire, Sej>t. i, 1711. 
Mr, Sl’KCTATOK, 

* 1 an. one of those whom every Body calls a 

* Pocher, and sometimes go out to course with a 

* Brace of Greyhounds, a Mastiff, and a Spaniel 

* or two ; and when I am weary with Coursing, 
^and have killed Hares enough, go to an Ale- 
‘ house to refresh my self. 1 beg the Favour of 
*you (as you set up for a Reformer) to send us 
'Word how many Dogs you will allow iis to go 
*with, how many Full- Pots of Ale to drink, and 
‘ how many Hares to kill in a Day, and you will 
‘do a great Piece of Service to all the Sports- 
‘ men : Be quick then, for the Time of Coursing 
‘is come on. 

Yours in Haste, 

T. Isaac Hedgeditch. 


No. 169.] Thursday, SeJ>t. 13, 1711. [Addison. 


Sic vita erai : facile otnnes perferre ac patii 
Cum quibus erat cunqiie una, his sese dc^re, 
£orum obsequi si udits : advorsus ncmini; 
Nunquam pr^eponens se aliis : Ita facillzme 
Sine invidia invenias laudem. Ter. And. 


M an is subject to innumerable Pains and 
Sorrows by the very Condition of Hu- | 
manity, and yet, as if Nature had not sown Evils 
enough in Life, we are continually adding Grief to 
Grief, and aggravating the common Calamity by 
our cruel Treatment of one another.’ Every Man’s 
natural Weight of Afflictions is still made more 
heavy by the Enw, Malice, Treachery, or In- 
justice of hi.s Neighbour. At the same time that 
the Storm beats upon the whole Species, we are 
falling foul upon one another. 

Half the Misery of Human Life might be extin- 
guished, would Men .alleviate the general Curse 
they lie under, by mutual Offices of Compassion, 
Benevolence, and Humanity. There is nothing 
therefore which we ought more to encourage in 
our selves and others, than that' Disposition of 
Mind which in our Language goes under the 
Title of Good-nature, and which 1 shall chu.se for 
the Subject of this Day’s Speculation. 

Goodmature is more agreeable in Conversation 
than Wit, and gives a certain Air to the Counte- 
nance which is more amiable than Beauty. It 
shows Virtue in the fairest Light, takes off In some 
measure from the Deformity of Vice, and makes 
even Folly and Impertinence .suppormble. 

There is no Society or Conversation to be kept 
up^ in the World without Good-nature, or some- 
thing which must bear its Appearance, and supply 
its Place. For this Reason Mankind have been 
forced to invent a kind of Artificial Humanity, 
which is what we expre.ss by the Word Good- 
Breeding. For if we examine thoioiighly the 
Idea of what we call so, we shall find it to be 
nothing else but an Imitation and Mimickry of 


Good-nature, or in other Terms, Aifahniii^i 
plaisance and Easiness of Temper reduced uitdan 
Art. 

These exterior Shows and A^^arances of 
Humanity render a Man wonderfully popular and 
beloved when they are founded upon a real Good- 
nature ; but without it are like H3rpocrisy in 
Religion, or a bare Form of Holine.ss, whidi, 
when it is discovered, makes a Man more detest- 
able than professed Impiety. 

Good-nature is generally born with us ; Health. 
Prosperity and kind Treatment from the World 
are great Cherishers of it where they find it ; ^t 
nothing is capable of forcing it up, where it does 
not grow of it self. It is one of the Blessings of a 
happy Constitution, which Education may im* 
prove but not produce. 

Xenophon ^ in the Life of his Imaginary Prince, 
whom he describes as a Pattern for Real ones, is 
always celebrating the Philanthropy or Gow- 
nature of his Hero, which he tells us he brought 
into the World with him, and gives many remark- 
able Instances of it in his Childhood, as well as in 
all the several Parts of his Life. Nay, on his 
Death-bed, he describes him as being pleased, 
that while his Soul returned to him [who®J made 
it, hi.s Body should incorporate with the great 
Mother (»f all things, and by that means become 
henefici.il to Mankind. For which Reason, he 
gives his Son.s a positive Order not to enshrine it 
in (h)ld or Silver, but to lay it in the Earth as 
.soon as the 1 -ife was gone out of it. 

An Instance of such an Overflowing of Hu- 
manity, such an exuberant Love to Mankind, 
could not have entered into the Imagination of a 
Writer, who had not a Soul filled with great Ideas, 
and a general Benevolence to Mankind. 

In that celebrated Passage of Salnst^ where 
C(Psar 0.0^ Cato are placed in such beautiful, but 
opposite Lights; Ccesars Character is chiefly 
made up of (iood-nature, as it shewed it self in 
all its Forms towards his Friends or his Enemie.s, 
his Servants or Dependants, the Guilty or the 
Distres.sed. As for Cato's Character, it is rather 
awful than amiable. Justice seems most agree- 
able to the Nature of God, and Mercy to that of 
Man. A Being who has nothing to Pardon in 
himself, may reward every Man according to his 
Works ; but he whose veiy best Actions must be 
seen with Grains of Allowance, cannot be too 
mild, moderate, and forgiving. For this reason, 
among all the monstrous Characters in Human 
Nature, there is none so odious, nor indeed so ex- 
quisitely Ridiculous, as that of a rigid severe 
'Lemper in a Worthless Man, 

I’his Part of Good-nature, however, which con- 
.sists in the pardoning and overlooking of Faults, 
i.s to be exercised only in doing our selves Justice, 
and that too in the ordinary Commerce and, .Oc- 
currences of Life ; for in the publick Administra- 
tions of Justice, Mercy to one may be Cruelty to 
others. 

It is grown almost into a Maxim, that Good- 
natui^ Men are not always Men of the most 
Wit. This Observation, in my Opinion, has no 


* Cyropaedia, Bk viii. ch. 6. ® [that] 

3 Catiline, c. 54. 
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Foundation in Nature. The greatest Wits I have 
conversed with arc Men eminent for their Hu- 
manity. I take therefore this Remark to have 
been occasioned by two Reasons. First, Because 
Ill*nature among ordinary Observers passes for 
WiL^ A spiteful Saying gratifies so many little 
Passions in those who near it, that it generally 
meets with a good Reception. The I^iigh rises 
upon it, and the Man who utters it is looked upon 
as a shrewd Satyrist. This may be one Reason, 
why a gre.at many pleasant Companions appear so 
surprisingly dull, when they have c-ndeavoured to 
be Merry m Print ; the Piiblick being more just 
than Private Clubs or Assemblies, in distinguish- 
ing between what is Wit and what is Ill-nature. 

Another Reason why the Good-natured Man 
may sometimes bring his Wit in Question, is, per- 
haps, because he is apt to be moved with Com- 
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passion for those Misfortunes or Infirmities, which 
another would turn into Ridicule, and by that 
means gain the Reputation of a Wit. The Ill- 
natured Man, though but of equal Parts, gives 
himself a larger Field to expatiate in ; he exposes 
those Failings in Human Nature which the other 
would cast a Veil over, laughs at Vices which the 
other either excuses or conceals, gives utterance 
to Reflections which the other stifles, falls in- 
differently upon Friends or Enemies, exposes the 
Person [who '] has obliged him, and, in short, sticks 
at nothing that may establish his Character of a 
Wit. It IS no Wonder therefore he succeeds in it 
better than the Man of Humanity, as a Person 
vv'ho makes use of indirect Methods, is more 
likely to grow Rich than the Fair Trader. L. 


* [that] 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

HENRY BOYLE, ESQ.' 


S/J?, 

A S the profest Design of this Work is to en- 
tertain its Readers in general, without giving 
Offence to any particular Penson, it would be 
difficult to find out so proper a Patron for it as 
Your Self, there being none whosn Merit is more 
universally acknowledged by all I’arties, and who 
has made himself more Friends and fewer Ene- 
mies. Your great Abilities, and unquestioned In- 
tegrity, in those high Employments which You 
have passed through, would not have been able 
to have raised You this general Approbation, had 
they not been accomiianicd with that Moderation 
in an high Fortune, and that Affability of M.an- 
ners, which arc so conspicuous through .all Parts 
of your Life. Your Aversion to any Ostentatious 
Arts of setting to Show those great Services 
which you have done the Publick, has not like- 


wise a little contributed to that Universal Ac- 
knowledgment which is paid You by your Coun- 

The Consideration of this Part of Your Charac- 
ter, is that which hinders me from enlarging on 
those F.xtraordinary Talents, which have given 
You so great a Figure in the British Senate, as 
w'ell as on that Elegance and I’ohteness which 
appear in Your more retired Conversation. I 
should be unpardonable, if, after what I have said, 
I should longer detain You with an Address of 
this Nature : I cannot, however, conclude it with- 
out owning those great Obligations which You 
have laid upon, 

SIR, 

Your most obedient^ 

humble Servant, 

THE SPECTA TOR. 


No. 170.] Friday, September Tiif, 1711. [Addison, 


In atnore heec omnia insunt zntia : injur up, 
SuspicioneSf inimicitice, induci(e, 

Belium, pax rursum Ter, Eiin. 


U PON looking over the Letters of my fein.alc 
Correspondents, 1 find several from Women 


^ Henry Boyle, to whom the third volume of 
the Spectator is dedicated, was the youngest son 
of Charles, Lord Clifford : one of the family 
founded by the Richard, F.arl of Cork, who bought 
Raleigh’s property in Ireland. From March, 17M, 
to F^ruary, 1707-8, Henry Boyle was Kofe 
William’s Chancellor of the Exchequer. He was 
then, till September, 1710, one of the principal 
Secretaries of State. He had materially helped 


complaining of jealous Husbands, and at the same 
time protesting their ow’n Innocence ; and desiring 
my Advice on this Occasion. I shall therefore 
take this Subject into my Consideration, and the 
more willingly, because I find that the Marquis of 
Hallifax, who in his Advice to a Daughter,^ 
has instiucted a Wife how to behave her self to- 
wards a false, an intemperate, a cholenck, a sullen, 
a covetous, or a silly Husband, has not spoken 
one Word of a Jealous Husband. 


Addison by negotiating between him and Lord 
Godolphm respecting the celebration of the Battle 
of Blenheim. On the acc'‘'‘‘'i''a of Go-'i-.’.c' I. 
Henry Boyle became Lord C'.. 1 ii.tiid Bio-.; u .:i 
of the Council. He died in 1724, and had his Life 
written by Addison’s cousin Budgell, 

* * Miscellanies by the late lord Marmii.sof Hali- 
fax ’ (George Saville, who died in 1695^ 1704, pp. 
18 — 31. 
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I ^almsy u that Pain which a Man feels from 
ike AjPprehension that he is not equally beloved 
hihii Person whom he entirely loves. Now, be- 
caitse our inward Passions and Inclinations can 
never make themselves visible, it is impossible for 
a jealous Man to be thoroughly cured of his Sus- 
picions. His Thoughts hang at best in a State of 
X>oubtfulne.ss and Uncertainty ; and are never 
capable of receiving any Satisfaction on the ad- 
vantageous Side ; so that his Enquiries are most 
successful when they discover nothing: His 
Pleasure arises from his Disappointments, and his 
Life is spent in Pursuit of a Secret that destroys 
his Happiness if he chance to find it. 

An ardent Love is always a strong Ingredient 
in this Passion ; for the .same Afifection which stirs 
up the jealous Man’s Desires, and gives ihe Party 
beloved so beautiful a Figure in his Imagination, 
mokes him believe she kindles the same Passion 
in others, and appears as amiable to all Beholders. 
And as Jealoiusy thus arises from an extraordinary 
Love, it is of so delicate a Nature, that it scorns 
to take up with any thing less than an equal 
Return of Love. Not the warmest Expressions 
of Affection, the softest and most tender Hypo- 
crisy, are able to mve any Satisfaction, where we 
are not persuaded that the Affection is real and 
the Satisfaction mutual. For the jealous Man 
wishes himself a kind of Deity to the Person he 
loves : He would be the only Pleasure of her 
Senses, the Employment of her Thoughts ; and is 
angry at every thing she admires, or takes De- 
light in, besides himself. 

Phaedria’s Recpicst to his Mistress, upon his 
leaving her for three Days, i.s iniinit.ibly beautiful 
and natural. 

Cum miliie isto prasenSt absens ut sies: 

Dies, noctesque ;;«* ames : vtc desidcres : 

Me somnies : me exspecics : dc me cogites : 

Me s/eres : me te abler tes : mecum iota sis: 

Metis fac sis postremo animus, quando ego sum 
tuns . — 'J'er. Klin.’ 

The Jealous Man’s Disease is of so malignant a 
Nature, that it converts all he takes into its own 
Nourishment. A cool Behaviour sets him on the 
Rack, and is interpreted as an iiistiuce of Aver- 
sion or Indifference ; a fond one raises his Sus- 
picions, and looks too much like Dissimulation 
and Artifice. If the Person he love.s be cheerful, 
her Thoughts must be employed on another ; 
and if sad, she is certainly thinking on hiin.self. 
In short, there is no Word or Gesture so insignifi- 
cant, but it gives him new Hints, feeds his Sus- 
mcions, and furnishes him with fresh Matters of 
Discovery : So that if we consider the effects of 
this Passion, one would rather think it proceeded 
from an inveterate Hatred than an excessive Love : 
for certainly none can meet with more DiMiiietude 
and Uneasine.ss than a suspected Wife, if we ex- 
cept the jealous Husband. 


* ‘ When you are in company with that Soldier, 
‘behave as if you were absent: but continue to 
* love me by Day and by Night : want me ; dream 
‘of me ; expect me ; think of me ; wish for me ; 
‘delight in me; be wholly with me: hi short, be 
*niy very Soul, as I am yours.’ 


But the great Unhappiness of this Passion 
that it naturally tends to alienate the Affedtidh 
which it is so soUcitou.s to engross; and that for 
these two Reasons, because it lays too c^at a 
Constraint On the Words and Actios of the sfis* 
pected Person, and at the same time shews you 
liaye no honourable Opinion of her; both of 
which arc strong Motives to Aversion. 

Nor is thi.s the worst Effect of Jealousy; for it 
often draws after it a more fatal Train of Con- 
sequences, and makes the Per.son you suspdet 
guilty of the very Crimes fou are so much afraid 
of. It is very natural for such who are treated 
ill and upbraided falsely, to find out an intimate 
Friend that will hear their Complaints, wndole 
their Sufferings, and endeavour to sooth and as- 
swage their secret Re.sentmcnts. Besides, Jea- 
lousy puts a Woman often in Mind of an ill 
Thing that she would not otherwise perhaps have 
thought of, and fills her Imagination with such an 
unlucky Idea, as in Time grows familiar, excites 
Desire, and lo.se.s all the Sha^e and Horror which 
might at first attend it. Nor is it a Wonder if she 
who suffers wrongfully in a Man’s Opinion of her, 
and has therefore nothing to forfeit in his Es- 
teem, resolves to give him reason for his Sus- 
picions, and to enjoy the Pleasure of the Crime, 
since she mu.st undergo the Ignominy. Such pro- 
bably were the Considerations that directed the 
wLse Man in his Advice to Husbands; Be not 
jealous over the Wife of thy Bosom, and teach 
hertiot an exnl Lesson against thyself. Ecclus.* 

And here, among the other Torment.s which 
this Passion produces, we may usually observe that 
none are greater Mourners than iealous Men, 
when the Person fwho^j provoked their Jealousy 
is taken from them. Then it is that their Love 
breaks out furiously, and throws off all the Mix- 
tures of Suspicion [which^lchoaked and smothered 
it before. 'I'he beautiful Parts of the Character 
rise uppermost in the jealous Husband’s Memory, 
and upbraid him witli the ill Usage of so divine a 
Creature as was once in his P()S.session ; whilst 
all the little Imperfections, that were [before'^] so 
uneasie to him, wear off from his Remembrance, 
and shew themselves no more. 

We may .see by what has been said, that Jea- 
lousy takes the deepest Root in Men of amorous 
Dispositions ; and of these we may find three 
Kinds who arc most over-run with it. 

The First are those who are conscious to them- 
.selvfs of an Infirmity, whctlier it be Weakness, 
Old Age, Deformity, Ignorance, or the like. 
These Men are so well accpiainted with the un- 
amiable Part of themselves, that they have not the 
Confidence to think they arc really beloved ; and 
are so distrustful of tlieir own Merits, that all 
Fondness tov^ards them puts them out of Counten- 
ance, and looks like a Jest upon their Persons. 
They grow suspicious on their first looking in a 
Glass, and are .stung with Jealousy at the .sight of 
a Wrinkle. A handsome Fellow immediately 
alarms them, and every thing that looks young or 
turns their thoughts upon their Wives. 

Ip Second Sort of Men, who are most liable to 


* Ecclus. ix. I. * [that] 

3 I that] ^ [formerly] 
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this Passion, are those of cunning, wary, and dis- 
trustful! Tempers. It is a Fault very justly found 
in Histories composed by Politicians, that thev 
leave nothing to Chance or Humour, but are still 
for deriving every Action from some Plot and 
Contrivance, for drawing up a peipetual Scheme 
of Causes apd Events, and preserving a constant 
Correspondence between the Camp and the Coun- 
cil-Table. And thus it happens in the Affairs of 
Love with Men of too rehned a Thought. They 
put a Construction on k Look, and find out a De- 
sign in a Smile ; they give new Senses and Sig- 
nifications to Words and Actions ; and are ever 
tormenting themselves with Fancies of their own 
raising; 'J'hey generally act in a Disguise them- 
seive.s, and therefore mistake all outward Shows 
and Appearances for Hyivicrisy in others , so that 
I believe no Men see lessiif the Truth and Reality 
of Things, than these great Refiners upon Inci- 
dents^ [who'] are so wonderfully subtle and ovei- 
wise in their Conceptions. 

Now what these Men fancy they know of Wo- 
men by Reflection, your lewd and vicious Men 
believe they have learned by Experience They 
have seen the poor Husband so misled by Tucks 
and Artifices, and in the midst of his Enquiries so 
lost and bewilder'd in Ir.trea~ue.fhat I'lev 

still suspect an Uii'ler-J’. ■! ui t\c:> Ic: ‘I* \- - 
tion : and especially where they see any Resem- 
blance in the Behaviour of two Persons, arc apt to 
fancy it proceeds from the same Design in both 
These Men therefore beat hard upon the suspected 
Party, pursue her close through all her Turnings 
and Windings, and are too well aaiuainted with the 
Chace, to be slung off by any false Steps or 
Doubles ; Besides, their Acquaintance and C'on- 
versation has lain wholly among the vicious Part 
of Womankind, and therefore it is no Wonder 
they censure all alike, and look upon the whole 
Sex as a Species of Impostors. But if, notwith- 
standing their private Experience, they can gel 
over these Prejudices, and entertain a favourable 
Opinion of some lVo*nen; yet their own loose 
Desires will stir up new .Suspicions from another 
Side, and make them believe all Men subject to 
the .same Inclinations with themselves. 

Whether these or other Motives are most pre- 
dominant, we learn from the modern Histones of 
America, a.s well as from our own Kxqiencnce in 
this Part of the World, that Jealousy is no North- 
ern Passion, but rages most in those Notions that 
lie nearest the Influence of the Sim. U is .a Mis- 
fortune for a Woman to be born between the 
Tropicks ; for there lie the hottest Regions of 
Jealousy, which as you come Northward cools all 
along with the Climate, till you scarce meet with 
any thing like it in the Polar Ciirlc. Our owr 
Nation is very temperately situated in this re- 
spect ; and if we meet with some lew disordered 
with the Violence of this Passion, they are not 
the proper Growth of our Countrv. but .are many 
Degrees nearer the Sun in their ( onstitutions than 
in their Climate. 

After this frightful Account of Jealousy, 
the Persons [who 'll are most subject to it, it will 
be but fair to shew by what means the Passion 


* [that] ® [that] 


may be best allay’d, and those who are possessed 
with it set at Ease. Other Faults indeed are not 
under the Wife’s Jurisdiction, and should, if pos- 
sible, escape her Observation ; but Jealousy calls 
upon her particularly for its Cure, and deserves 
all her Art and Application iji the Attempt : Be- 
sides, she has this for her Encouragement, that 
her Endeavours will be always jileasiiuT, and tliat 
she will still find the Affection of her Husband 
rising towards her in proportion as his Doubts and 
Suspicions v.anish . for, as we have seen all along, 
there is ^o great a Mixture of Lo’. .■ .n Jv'.il.aasy 
as IS well worth separating. But i!v .b.i’ll be f e 
Subject of another Paper. L. 


JVa 171.] Saturday, Sept. 15, 1711. {Addi.wn. 


Creduln its amor esi Ovid. Met. 


H aving in my Yesterday’s Paper discovered 
the Nature of Jcalousie, and pointed out 
the Persons wlio are most subject to it, I must 
here apply mv self to my fair Correspondents, 
who desire to live vvcll with a Jealous Husliand, 
and to ease liis Mind of its unjust Suspicions. 

'The first Rule 1 shall propose to he observed is, 
that you never seem to dislike in another what 
the Jealous Man is himself guilty of, or to admire 
any thing in which he himself does not excel. A 
le.ilons Man is very quick in his Applications, he 
knowshow to find a double ledge in an Invective, 
and to draw a Satyr on himself out of a Pane- 
gyrick on another. He does not ti cubic himself 
to consider the Person, but to direct the Charac- 
ter; and is secretly plc.ised or confounded as he 
finds more or less of himself in it. I'he Com- 
mendation of any thing in another, stirs up his 
Tealousy, as it shews you h.svea Value for otliers, 
besides himself ; but tlie Coimneridation of that 
winch he himself wants, inflames him more, as it 
.shews that in some Respects yon prefer others be- 
fore ban. Jealousieis admirably described in this 
View by Horace in his Ode to Lydia f; 

Qimm tu, Lydia, Tclephi 

Cemneevt rosea ni, et cere a Telephi 
Laudas brachia, nienvt 

Fcr:>ens dijjficili bile tumet jeenr: 

Time iiec metis iiiihi, net color 
Certd sede tun net humor et in eienas 
Fiirthn latntur, aryuens 
Quant lent is pent tus ntneerer ijniihtts. 

When 'J'eleplins his youthful Charms, 

Ills rosie Neck and 'winding Arms, 

W till endless Rapture you recite, 

A nd lit the pleasing Name delight ; 

My Heart, inflam’d by jealous Heats, 

W ith numberless Resentments heats; 

L'rom my pale Cheek the Colour flies, 

And- all tlie Man 'iviihin me dies : 


* [, part of which I find Translated to my 
Hand.] 
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J9)f Turns my hidden Grief appears 
In rising Sighs and falling Tears, 

That shew too well the wartn Desires, 

The silent, slow, consuming Fires, 

Which on my inmost Vitals prey. 

And melt my vef^ Soul away. 

The Jealous Man is not indeed angry if you 
dislike another ; but if you find those Faults which 
are to be found in his own Character, you discover 
not only your Dislike of another, but of himself. 
In short, he is so desirous of mgrossing all your 
Love, that he is grieved at the want of any 
Charm, which he believes has Power to raise it : 
and if he finds by your C'ensiues on others, that 
he is not so agreeable in your Opinion .as he might 
be, he naturally concludes you could love him 
better if he h.id oilier Qu.ahfications, and that bv 
Conseejuence your Aflcction does not rise so high 
as he thinks it ought. If therefore his 'I'emper be 
grave or sullen, you must imt be too mni h pleased 
with a Jest, or traiisjiorted with any thing that is 
gay and diverting. If his Beauty be none of the 
best, you must be a professed Admirer of Piu- 
dence, or any other (,)uality he is Master of, or at 
least vain enough to think he is 

In the next place, you must be sure to be free 
and open in your Conversation with him, and to 
let in Light upon your Actions, to unravel all your 
Designs, and discover every Secret however 
trilling or indiflerent. A jealous Husband has a 
particular Aveision to Winks and Whispers, and 
if he does not .ee to the Bottom of every thing, 
will be suie to go beyond it in his Fears and Sus- 
picions, He will always expect to be your chief 
Confident, and where he finds himself kept out of 
a Secret, will believe there is moie in it than there 
should be. And here it is of great conceim, that 
you preserve the (’haracter of your Sincerity uni- 
form and of a piece : for if he once finds a false 
Closs put upon any .single Action, he quickly sus- 
pects all the rest ; his working Imagination immedi- 
ately takes a false Hint, and runs off with it into 
several remote Consequences, till he has proved 
very ingenious in working out his own Misery. 

If both these Methods fail, the hc'-t way will be 
to let bun see you arc much cast down and af- 
fiiclcd for the ill Opinion he entertains of you, 
and the Disquietudes he himself suffers for your 
Sake. 7’here are many who take a kind of bar- 
barous Pleasure in the Jealousy of those [who*] 
love them, that insult over an aking Heart, and 
triumph in iheir Charms which are able to excite 
so much Uneasiness. 

Ardent ipsa licet tonnentis gaudet amantis. 

Juv. 

But the.se often carry the Humour so far, till their 
affected Coldness nnd Indifference quite kills all 
the Fondness of a Lover, and are then sure to 
meet in their Turn with all the Contempt and 
Scorn that is due to so insolent a Behaviour. On 
the contrary, it is very probable a melancholy, 
dejected Carriage, the usual effects of injured 
Innocence, may .soften the jealous Husband into 
Pity, make him sensible of the Wrong he does 


ou, and work out of hi.s Mind all those Fears and 
uspicions that make you both unhappy. At least 
it will have this good Effect, that he will keep his 
Jealousy to himselfi and repine in private, either 
because he is sensible it is a Weakness, and will 
therefore hide it from your Knowledge, or because 
he will be apt to fear .some ill Effect it may pro- 
duce, in cooling your Love towards him, or di- 
verting It to another. 

There is still another Secret that can never fail, 
if you can once get it believ’d, and which is often 
practis’d by Women of greater Cunning than 
Virtue : This is to change Sides for a while with 
the jealous Man, and to turn his own Passion upon 
him.self ; to take some Occasion of growing Jealous 
of him, and to follow the Example he him.self hath 
set you. This Counterfeited Jealousy will bring 
him a great deal of Pleasure, if he thinks it r<lal ; 
for he knows experimentally how much Love goes 
along with [this Passion,^] and will [besides feePj 
something like the Satisfaction of a Revenge, in 
seeing you undergo all his own Tortures. But 
thi.s, indeed, is an Artifice so difficult, and at the 
same time so dis-ingcnuous, that it ought never to 
be put in Practice, but by such as have Skill 
enough to cover the Deceit, and Innocence to 
render it excusable. 

I shall conclude this Essay with the Story of 
Herod and Mariamne, as 1 have collected it Out 
of Josephus ; 3 which may serve almost as an Ex- 
ample to whatever can he said on this Subject. 

Mariamne had all the Charms that Beauty, 
Birth, Wit and Youth could give a Woman, and 
I Herod all the Love tliat such Charms are able to 
lai.se in a waim air>'^'-nM« Di«msition. In the 
mid.st of thir, his I i '•-s (,■! ^Itirmnine, he put 
her Brother to Death, as he did her Father not 
many Years after. The Barbarity of the Action 
was represented to Mark Antony, who immedi- 
ately Miminoned Herod into Egypt, to answer for 
the Crane that was there laid to his Chame, 
Herod attributed the Summons to Antony's De- 
sire of Mariamne, whom therefore, before his 
Departure, he gave into the Custody of his Uncle 
foseph, with private Orders to put her to Death, 
if any such Violence was offered lo himself. This 
Joseph was much delighted with Mariamnds 
Conversation, and endeavoured, with all his Art 
and Rhetorick, to set out the Excess of Herod's 
Passion for her ; but when he still found her Cold I 
and Incredulous, he inconsiderately told her, as a 
certa-in Instance of her Lord’s Affection, the j 
private Orders he had left behind him, which 
plainly shewed, according to Joseph's Interpreta- 
tion, that he could neither Live nor Die without 
her. This Barbarous Instance of a wild un- 
reasonable Passion quite put out, fora time, those 
little Remains of Affection she still had for her 
Lord : Her 'Lhoughts were so wholly taken up 
with the Cruelty of his Orders, that .she could not 
consider the Kindness that produced them, and 
therefore represented him in her Imagination, 
rather under the frightful Idea of a Murderer than 
a^ver. Herod was at length acquitted and dis- 

* [it] ® [receive! 

3 Antiquities of the Jews, Bk. xv. eh. Uk § 5 , 6 , 
9 ; ch. vii, § t, 2 , &c. 
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initft»ed hy Mark Antony, when his Soul was all 
in Flames for his Mariamne : hut before their 
Meeting, he was .not a little alarmM at the Report 
he had heard of his Uncle’s Conversation and 
Familiarity with her in his Absenre. This there- 
fore was the first IJiscourse he entertained her 
with, in which she found it no e.asy matter to 
t^uiet his Suspicions. Ihit .at last he appeared so 
well satisfied of her Innocence, that from Re- 
proaches and Wranglings he fell ’to Tears and 
Embraces. Both of them wept very tenderly at 
their Reconciliation, and Herod pimred out his 
whole Soul to her in the warmest Protestations of 
Love and Constancy : when amidst all his Sighs 
and Languishings she asked him, whether the 
private Orders he left v u.h his Uncle JoseJ^k were 
an Instance of such an Inflamed Afl’ection. The 
Jealous King was unnn-diatcly roused at so un- 
expected a Question, and concluded his Uncle 
must have been too Fatuihar with her, before he 
would have discovered such a Secret. In short, 
he put his Uncle to Death, and veiy difficultly 
prevailed upon himself t>> spare Mariamne. 

After this he v/as for* ed on a second Journey 
into PgytU when he cfimmitted his Lady to the 
Care of SoKemU', with t! e same private Orders he 
had before given his Un Ic, if any Misdnef hcfel 
himself. In the mean while Jf/ariamne .so won 
upon Sohemns by her Jh-esents and obliging Con- 
ver.sation, that she drew all the Secret from him, 
with which Herod had intmstcd him : so that 
after his Return, wlien he flew to her with all the 
Transports of Joy and Love, she received him 
coldly with Sig^'. 'IV-^'s, and all theMaiks of 
Indiffercnct .in' \'ii i'*" d’his Reception so 
stirred up his fndign.it'on. that he had certainly 
slain her with In-, own Hrii'd'., Viad not he feared 
he himself should have l',ecome the greater Suf- 
ferer by it. It was not long after this, when he 
had another violent Return of Love upon him, 
Mariamne was therefore sent for to him, whom 
he endeavoured to soften and reconcile with all 
possible conjug.al Caresses and F.ndearments ; but 
she declined his Embraces, and answered all his 
Fondness with bitter Invectives fur the Death of 
her Father and her Brother. I’lus Behaviour so 
incensed Hin-od, that he very hardly refrained 
from striking her; when in the Heat of their 
Quarrel there came in a Witness, suborn’d by 
some of Mariamne' i Eiicmie.s, who accused her to 
the King of a Design to poison him. Herod was 
now prepared to hear any thing in her I’rejudice, 
and immediately ordered her Servant to be 
stretch'd upon the Rack : who in the Extremity 
of his 'J’ortures confest, that his Mistress’s Aver- 
.sion to the King arose f- m 's 't ‘\\"'\:^\Sohe}nHs 
had told her ; hut as hi. \\ i poisoning, 

he utterly disowned the least Knowledge of it. 
This Confession quickly jiroved fatal to Sohemus, 
who now lay under the same Suspicions and 
Sentence that Josef>!i had before him on the like 
Occasion. Nor would Herod rest lierc ; hut 
accused her with great Vehemence of a Design 
upon his Life, and by his Authority with the 
Judges had her publickly Condemned and Exe- 
cuted. Herod soon after her Death grew melan- 


^ [some thing that] 


choly and dejected, retiring from the Publick 
Administration of Affairs into a solitary Forest, 
and there abandoning him.self to all the black 
Consideration.s, which naturally ari.se from a Pas- 
sion made up of Love, Remorse, Pity and Despair, 
he used to rave for lus M ariamne , and to call 
upon her in his distracted Fits : and in all prob- 
ability would .soon have followed her, had not 
his 'J houghts been sea.sonahly called off from so 
sad an (.>bjcct by Publick Storms, wiiich at that 
'rime very nearly threatned him. L. 
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Non solum Scientia, quee est reniota a Jiistitia, 
Calhditas potius guam Snpicntia est ap/el- 
landa ; verum etiam Animus paratus nd peri- 
cnlitm, si snA enpuhtate, non nfilitnte com- 
mnni impellitnr, A udaciop points nomen hnbeai, 
guam Fortitudinis Plato apud I’nll. 


T here can be no greater Injury to humane 
Society than that good Talents among Men 
.should be held honourable to tho.se who are en- 
dowed with them without any Regard how they 
arc applied. 'I’he Cifts of Nature and Accom- 
plishments of Art are valuable, but as they aie 
exerted in the Interest of Virtue, or governed by 
the Rules of Honouri We ought to abstract our 
Minds from the Observation of any Excellence in 
those we converse with, till wc have taken some 
Notice, or received some good Information of the 
Disposition of their Minds , otherwise the Beauty 
of their Persons, or the Charms of their "Wit, 
make us fond of those whom our Reason .and 
Judgment will tell us we ought to abhor. 

When we suffer our selves to be thus carried 
away by meer Beauty, ormeerWit, Omniatnante, 
with all her Vice, will bear away as much of our 
(lood-will as the most innocent Virgin or di. scree test 
Matron ; and there cannot be a more abject 
Slavery in this World, than to doat upon what we 
think vve ougiit to contemn : Yet this must be our 
Condition in all the Part.s of Life, if we suffer our 
selves to approve any 'thing but w'hat tends to the 
Promotion of what is good and honourable. If 
wc would take true Pains with our .selves to con- 
sider all 'rhmgs by tlie Light of Reason and 
Justice, tho’ a Man were in the Height of Youth 
and amorous Inclinations, he would look upon a 
Coquet with the .same Contempt or Indifference 
as he would upon a Covcomb : 'I'he wanton Car- 
nage in a Woman, would disappoint her of the 
Adnnratiou which she aims at ; and the vain Dress 
or Discourse of a Man would destroy the Comeli- 
nc.ss of hus Shape, or Goodness of his Understand- 
ing. 1 say the (ioodness of his Understanding, 
for It IS no less common to see Men of Sense com- 
mence Co.xcumbs, than beautiful Women become 
immodcsi. When this happens in either, the 
Favour we arc naturally inclined to give to the 
good Qualities they have from Nature, shoufd 
abate in Proportion But however just it is to 
measure the Value of Men by the Application of 
their Talents, and not by the Eminence of those 
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Qualities abstracted from their Use ; I say, how- 
ever just such a Way of judging is, in all Ages as 
well as this, the Contrary has prevailed upon the 
Generality of Mankind. How many lewd I )eviccs 
have been preserved from one Age to another, 
which had perished as .soon as they were made, if 
Painters and Sculptors had been esteemed as 
much for the Purpose as the Execution of their 
Designs? Modest and well-governed Imagina- 
tions have by this Means lost the Representations 
of Ten 'J'housand cliarming Portraitures, filled 
with Images of innate 'Jrath, generous Zeiil, 
couragious Faith, and tender Humanity; instead 
of which, Satyrs, Furies, and Monslurs are re- 
commended by those Arts to a shameful Eternity. 

The unjust Application of laudable Talents, is 
tolerated, in the general Opinion of Men, not only 
in such Cases as are heic mentioned, but also in 
Matters which concern ordinary Life. If a Law- 
yer were to be esteemed only as he uses his Parts 
m contending for Justice, and were immediately 
despicable when he appeared in a Cause which he 
could not blit know was an unjiust one, liow hon- 
ourable would his Chaiacter be? And liow hon- 
ourable is it in such among us, who follow the 
Profession no otherwise than as labouring to pio- 
tect the Injured, to sulxlue the Oppressor, to im- 
prison the careless Debtor, and do right to the 
painful Artificer? But many of this excellent 
Character are overlooked by the greater M umber; 
who affect covering a weak Place in a Client's 
Title, diverting the Course' of an Enquiry, or 
finding a skilful Refug^J to palliate a Falsehood : 
Yet it IS still called Elocjuencein the latter, though 
thus unjustly employed ; but Resolution in an 
Assassin is according to Reason quite as laudable, 
af Knowledge and Wisdom exercised in the De- 
fence of an ill Cause. 

Were the Intention stedfastlyconsidered, as the 
Mea.sure of Approbation, all Falsehood would soon 
be out of Countenance ; and an Address in im- 
posing upon Mankind, would be as contemptible 
in one State of Life as another. A Couple of 
Courtiers making Professions of Esteem, would 
make the same Figure under Breach of Promise, 
as two Knights of the Post convicted of Perjury. 
But Conversation is fallen so low in point of 
Morality, that as they say in a Bargain, Le^ the 
Bu^r look to it ; so in Friendship, he is the Man 
in Danger who is most apt to believe : Fie is the 
more likely to suffer in the Commerce, who be- 
gins with the Obligation of being the more ready 
to enter into it. 

But those Men only are truly great, who place 
their Ambition rather in acquiring to themselves 
the Con.science of worthy Enterprises, than in the 
Prospect of Glory which attends them. These 
exalted Spirits would rather be secretly the 
Authors of Events which are serviceable to Man- 
kind, than, without being .such, to have the pub- 
lick Fame of it. Where therefore an eminent 
Merit is robbed by Artifice or Detraction, it does 
but encrease by such Endeavours of its Enemie.s : 
The impotent Pains which are taken to sully it, or 
diffuse It among a Crowd to the Injury of a single 
Person, will naturally produce the contrary Fiffect ; 
the Fire will blaze out, and burn up all that at- 
tempt to smother what they cannot extinguish. 


There is but one thing necessa^ to keep the 
Possession of true Glory, which is, to hear the 
Opposers of it with Patience, and pre.serve the 
Virtue by which it was acquired. When a Man 
i.s tho'oiighly perswaded that he ought neither to 
admire, wish for, or pursue any thing but what is 
exactly his Duty, it i-. not in the Power of Seasons, 
Persons, or Accidents to diminish his Value : He 
only IS a great Man whocan neglect the Applause 
of the Multitude, and enjoy himself independent 
of it.s Favour. This is indeed an arduous Task; 
but it should comfort a glorious Spirit that it is 
the lnghci>t Step to which human Nature can 
arrive. "^Triumph, Applau.se, Acclamation, are 
dear to the Mind of Man ; but it is still a more 
exquisite Delight to say to your self, you have 
done well, than to hc:ir the whole human Race 
piunouncc you gloiious, e.vccpt you your self can 
join with them m your own Reflections. A Mind 
thus eipial and uniform may be deserted by little 
fashionable Admirers and Followers, but will ever 
be h.ul m Reverence by Souls like it self. I'he 
Branches of the Oak endure all the Seasons of the 
Year, though its Leaves fall off in Autumn ; and 
these too will be restored with the returning 
Spring. T. 
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Remove fera monstra^ txo'fjue 

Saxificos vultus^ guwcunquc en, toUe Medusae, 
Ovid. Met. 


I N a late Paper I mention’d the Project of an 
Ingenious Author for the erecting of several 
Handiciaft Prizes to be contended for by our 
British Artizans, and the Influence they might 
have towards the Improvement of our several 
Manufactures. 1 have since tliat been very much 
.surprized by the following Advertisement which I 
find in the Post-Boy of the iith Instant, and 
again repeated in the Post-Boy of the i sth. 

On the 9th of October next will be run for upon 
Colesliill-Heath in Wai"wuckshire, a Plate of 6 
Guineas Value, a Heats, by any Horse, Mare or 
Gelding that hath not won aimve the Value of £5, 
the winning Horse to be sold for ^10, to carry 10 
Stone Weight, if 14 Hands high ; if above or un- 
der to carry or be allowed Weight for Inches, and 
to be entered Friday the 5th at the Swan in Coles- 
hill, before Six in the Evening. Also a Plate of 
less Value to be run for by Asses. Tlie same Day 
a Gold Ring to be Gnnn’d for by Men. 

The first of these Diversions, that is to be ex- 
hibited by the /iio Race-Horses, may probably 
have its U.sc ; but the two last, m which the 
Asses and Men are concerned, seem to me alto- 
gether extraordinary and unaccountable. Why 
they should keep Running Asses at Coleshill, or 
how making Mouths turns to account in War- 
wickshire, more than in any other Parts of 
laud, I cannot comprehend. 1 have looked oVer 
all the Olympic Games, and do not find any thing 
in them like an Ass-Race, or a Match at Grinning, 
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However it be, I am informed that several Asses 
are now kept in Body-Cloaths, and sweated every 
Morning upon the Heath, and that all the Coun- 
try-Fellows within ten Miles of the Swan, grinn 
an Hour or two in their Glasses every Morning, 
in order to qualify themselves for the 9th of Ocfo- 
' her. The Prize, which is proposed to be Gnnn’d 
for, has raised such an Ambition among the 
Common People of Out-grinning one another, that 
many very discerning Persons .’v it -h 

spoil most of the Faces in tlie ' i !•:> .1",' P- 

a Warwickshire Man will be known by hi>.'CJnnn, 
as Pvoman-Catholicks imagine a Kentish Man is 
by his Tail. The Gold Ring which is made the 
Prize of Deformity, is just the Reverse of the 
Golden Apple that was formerly made the Prize 
of Beauty, and should carry for its Posy the old 
Motto inverted. 

Detur tetriorL 

Or to accommodate it to the Capacity of the Com- 
batants, 

The frigktfult SI Grinner 
Be the Winner. 

In the mean while I wo ild advise a DniJi 
Painter to be present at this gieat Controversy of 
Faces, in order to make a ( olloctitm of the u.ost 
remarkable Giinns that shall be there evhibited 

1 must not here omic an At count which I l.Uely 
received of one of those Gnnning-Matrhes from a 
Geiitlem.an, who, upon reading tht' above-mention- 
ed Advertisement, entertained a Coffee-house with 
the following Narrative. Upon ihe taking of 
Na/nur,^ amidst other piihli'-k l'l'-;‘’'''ings uiade 
on that Dccasion, there wa-.a Go’..'. Kiir; by 

a Whig Justice of Peace to be grinn’d for. 'J 1 ie 
first Competitor that entered the Lists, was a 
black swarthy French Man. who .lecidentally 
passed that way, and being a Man uatur.tllv of a 
gather’d Look, and hard Featutes, promised him- 
self good Success. He was placed upon a dable 
in the great Point of View, and looking upon the 
Company like MiltofCs Death, 

Grinned [horribly'^'] a Ghastly Smile 

His Muscles were so dr.awn together on each 
side of his Face, that he shew’d twenty 'Feeth at 
a Grinn, and put the County in some pain, Ic'-t a 
Foreigner should carry away the Honour of thi; 
Day ; but upon a farther Trval they found he was 
Master only of the merry Gnmi 

The next that niouiiLcd the Tabk' w.is a Male- 
content in those ID.ays, and a gieal M.istcr in the 
whole Art of Grinning, but p.articulatly evcelled 
in the angry Grinn. He did his Pait so well, 
that he i.s said to have made half a do^en Women 
miscarry: but the Justice being apprised by one 
who stood near him, that the Fellow who Grinned 
in his Face was a yacobite, and being unwilling 
that a Disaffected Person should win the Gold 

* Sept. I, 1695. 

® [horridly]. Neither is <iulle right. 

‘ Death 

* Grinn’d horrible a ghastly smile.’ 

P. L., Bk. 11 . I. 8O4. 


Ring, and be looked upon as the best Grinner in 
the Country, he ordered the Oaths to be tendered 
unto him upon his quitting the Table, which the 
Grinner refusing, he was set aside as an un- 
qualified Person. There were several other Gro- 
tesque Figures that presented themselves, which 
it would be too tedious to describe. I must not 
however omit a Ploughman, who lived in the farther 
Part of the Country, and being very lucky in a 
Pair of lung Lanthoni- Jaws, wrung his face into 
■ such a hideous Grimace that every Feature of it 
appeared under a different Distortion. The whole 
Company stood astonished at such a complicated 
Grinn, and were ready to assign the Prize to him, 
had It not been proved by one of his Antagonists, 
that he had practised with Verjuice for some Days 
before, and had a Crab found upon him at the 
veiy time of Cirmmrig , upon which the best J udges 
of Grinning declared it as their Opinion, that he 
was not to be looked upon as a fair Grimier, and 
therefore ordered him to be set aside as a Cneat. 

The Prize, it seems, fell at length upon a Cobler, 
Giles Gordon by Name, who produced .several 
new Grinns of his own Invention, having been 
used to cut Faces for many Years together over 
his Last At the vciy first Grinn he cast every 
Human Feature out of his Countenance : at the 
second he liecame the Face of a Spout ; at the 
third a liaboon, at the fourth the Head of a Base- 
Viol, and at the fifth a Pair of Nut-Crackers. The 
whole Assembly wondered at his Accomplish- 
ments, and bestowed the Ring on him unani- 
mously : but, what he esteemed more than all the 
rest, a Country Wench, wliom he had wooed in 
vain for above five Years before, was so charmed 
with his Gniins, and the Applauses which he re- 
ceived on all Sides, that she Married him the 
Week following, and to this Day wears the Prize 
upon her Finger, the Cobler having made use of 
it as his Wedding- Ising. 

This Paper might perhaps seem very irnpci- 
iincnt, if It grew serious in the Conclusion. I 
would nevertheless leave it to the Consideration 
of those who are the Patrons of this monstrous 
'I'ryal of .Skill, whether or no they are not guilty, 
ill some measure, of an Affiont to their Species, ni 
treating after this manner the Tinman Pace Di- 
-,nne, .ind turning that Part of us, whu:h has so 
great .m Image impressed upon it, into the Image 
of a Monkey , whether the raising such .silly 
('oinpclitious among the Ignorant, proposing 
Piizes for such useless Accomplisluneuts, filling 
the common People’s Heads with such Senseless 
Ambitions, and inspiring tlicm with such absurd 
Ideas of Superiority and Prehemineiice, has not 
in It something Immoral as well as Ridiculous ' 

L. 

* Two volumes of Original Letters sent t(' tlie 
Tatler and Spectator and not inserted, were pub- 
lished by Charles Lilhe in 1725. In Vol. II (pp. 
72 , 73), IS a letter from Coleshill, informing the 
Spectator that in deference to his opinion, and chief- 
ly through the mediation of some uoighbounng la- 
ches, the Grinning Match had been abandoned, 
and requesting his advice as to the disposal of thd 
Grinning Prize. 
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Heecmefnini et vie turn /rustra contendere Thyr- 
sin. — Virg. 

T here is scarce any thing more common 
than Animosities between Parties that can- 
not subsist but by their Agi c^nncnt : this was well 
represented in the .'seditnm of ilic'M embers of the 
humane Body in the old Roman Eable. It is often 
the Case of lesser confederate States against a 
superior Power, which are hardly held together, 
though their Unanimity is necessary for their com- 
mon Safety : and this is always the Case of the 
landed and trading Interest of Great Britain : 
the Trader is fed by the Product of the Land, 
and the landed Man cannot be clothed but by 
tlie Skill of the Trader , and yet those Interests 
are ever jarring. 

We had last Winter an Instance of this at our 
Club, in Sir Rogkk de Covekley and Sir Andkew 
Freeport, between whom there is generally a 
constant, though friendly, Opposition of Opinions. 
It happened that one of the Company, in an His- 
torical Discourse, was observing, that Cartha- 
nnian B'aith ^ was a proverbial Phrase to intimate 
Breach of Leagues. Sir Roger said it could 
hardly be otherwi.se i That the Carthaguuans 
were the greate.st I mders in the World ; and as 
Gain is the chief End of such a People, they never 
pursue any other : The Means to it are never re- 

f arded ; they will, if it comes easily, gxit Money 
onestly ; but if not, they will not scruple to at- 
tain it by Fraud or Cozenage ; And indeed, what 
is the whole Business of the Trader’s Account, 
but to over-reach him who trusts to his Memory ? 
But were that not so, what can there great and 
noble be expected from him whose Attention is 
for ever fixed upon ballancing his Books, and 
watching over his Expences? And at best, let 
Frugality and Pm-simony be the Viriiics of the 
I»Ierchant, how much is his punctual Dealing be- 
low a Gentleman’s Charity to the Poor, or Hos- 
pitality among his Neighbours? 

Captain Sentry observed Sir Andrew very 
diligent in hearing Sir Roger, and had a mind 
to turn the Discourse, by taking notice in general, 
from the highest to the lowest Parts of human 
Society, there was a secret, tho’ unjust. Way 
among Men, of indulging the Seeds of ill Nature 
and Envy, by comparing their own State of Life 
to that of another, and grudging the Approach of 
their Neighbour to their own Happines.s. and on 
the other Side, he who is the less at his Ease, re- 
pines at the otlier who, he thinks, has unjustly 
the Advantage over him. Thus the Civil and 
Military Lists look upon each other with much ill 
Nature; the Soldier repines at the Courtier’s 
Power, and the Courtier rallies the Soldier’s 
Honour ; or, to come to lower Instancos, the jiri- 
vate Men in the Horse and B'oot of an Army, the 
Carmen and Coachmen in the City Streets, mutu- 
ally look upon each other with ill Will, when they 
are in Competition for Quarters or the Way, in 
their respective Motions. 


* Punica fides. 


It is very well, good Captain, interrupted Sit 
Andrew ; You may attempt to turn the Discourse 
if you think fit ; but I must however have a Word 
or two with Sir Roger, who, I see, thinks he has 
paid me off, and been very severe upon the Mer- 
chant. I shall not, continued he, at this time re- 
mind Sir Roger of the great and noble Monu^* 
ments of Cl.'rsty .and P’,.bl rl: Sph -t which have 
been i-i'.i ij ''i M - u ; I. -s i c thi. Ui: 01 in. it ion, 
but at pic.sciit content my self with what he allows 
us, Parsimony and Frugality. If it were consistent 
with the Quality of so aiitient a Baionet as Sir 
Roger, to keep an Account, or measure Things 
by the most infallible Way, that of Numbers, he 
would prefer oiir Parsimony to his Plospitality, 

If to drink so many Hogshead.s is to be Hospit- 
able, we do not contend for the Fame of that Vir- 
tue; but it would be worth while to consider, 
whetlicr .so many Ai tificcts at work ten Days to- 
gether by my Appoinlrncnt, or so many Peasants 
made merry on ^ii Bc.g' k s Charge, are the Men 
mote obliged? 1 believe the Families of the Ar- 
tificers will thank me, more tliaii the Households 
of the Peasants shall Sir Roger. Sir Roger 
gives to his Men, but I place mine above the Ne- 
cessity • . f of my Bounty. I am in very 

little P. .-s '. r ;■ • Roman Proverb upon the Car- 
tJuginuiu 'J'laders; l\\t Romans were their pro- 
fcs--cd Enemies ; I am only sorry no Carthaginian 
Histones have come to our Hands ; we might 
have been taught peihaps by them .some Proerb.s 
-t t* OK Ov;. ill ft,,htingfor and 

!• i ...ig.-i' 1\ ^.n.‘*s ti ) pii- but since Sir 

K'v . . 1 li •III ;.iifiki Proverb to 

be out of Hiimoiii with Merchants, it should be no 
Offence to offer one not quite so old in their De- 
fence. When a Man happens to break in Holland, 
they say of him that he has not kept true Accounts. 
This Phrase, perhap.s, among us, would appear a 
.soft or humoioiis way of speaking, but with that 
exact Nation it bears the highc-.t Reproach ; for 
a Man to be Mistaken m the C.ilcul.nion of his 
E.vpciicc, in lus Ability to answer future Demands, 
or to be impertinently .sanguine m putting his 
Cl edit to too great Adventure, are all Instances 
of as miK h Infamy as with gayer Nations to be 
fading in Courage or common Honesty. 

N umbel s are so much the Measure of every 
thing that is valuable, that it is not possible to 
demonstrate the Success of any Action, or the 
Prudence of any Undertaking, without them. I 
say this in Answer to what Sir Roger is pleased 
to say, That little that is truly noble can be ex- 
pected from one who is ever poring on his Cash- 
book, or ballancing his Accounts. When I have 
my Returns from abroad, I can tell to a Shilling, j 
by the Help of Numbers, the Profit or Loss by J 
my Adventure ; but I ought also to be able to 
shew that I had Reason for making it, either from, 
my own Experience or that of other People, or 
from a reasonable Presumption that my Returns 
will be sufficient to answer my Expence and 
Hazard ; and this i.s never to be done without the 
Skill of Numbers. For Instance, if I am to trade 
to Turkey, I ought beforehand to know the De- 
mand of our Manufactures there, as well as of 
their Silks in England, the customary Prices 
that are given for both in each Country. I ought 
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to have a clear Knowledge of these Matters be- 
forehand, that I may presume upon, sufficient 
Returns to answer the Charge of the Cargo I 
have fitted out, the Freight and Assurance out 
and home, the Custom to the Queen, and the 
Interest of my own Money, and besides all these 
^xpenccs a reasonable Piofit to my self. Now 
"what is there of Scandal in this Skill ? What has 
the Merchant done, that he should be so little in 
the good Gracc' of Sir Rot.i'R? He throws 
down no Man’s Enclosures, and tramplei upon no 
Man’s Corn ; he takes nothing from the in- 
dustrious Labourer ; he pays the poor Man for 
his Work ; he communicates his Profit with Man- 
kind ; by the Preparation of his Cargo and the 
Manufacture of his Returns, he fuinishes Em- 
ployment and Subsistence to greater Numbers 
than the richest Nobleman ; and even the Noble- 
naan IS obliged to him for finding out foreign Mai- 
kets for the Produce of his Estate, and for making 
a great Addition to his Rents . and yet ‘tis certain, 
that none of all these I’hin^'S could he done by 
him without the Exercise of his Skill ui Num- 
bers. 

This is the Oeronoinv of the Merchant; and 
the Conduct of the Cn nth o,. ii must he the same, 
unless by scorning to be tlie stcw.ird, he resolves 
the Steward sludl be the Cieiulcmaii. The (icnile- 
man, no more than the Merchant, l^ able, without 
the Help of Numbers, to an nmt for the Sue- ess 
of any Action, or the Pnideuccof any Adventure, 
If, for Instance, the Ch.ice is hts wliole Ad- 
venture, his only Returns must be the Stag’s 
Horns in the great Hall, and tlie Fox’s Nose upon 
the Stable Door. Without Doubt Sir Ro(, 1'K 
knows the full Value of these Returns; and if 
beforehand he had computed the ('barges of the 
Chace, a Gentleman of hn Discretion would cer- 
tainly have hanged up all liis Dogs, he would 
never have brouglit back so many fine Horsts to 
the Kennel, he would never have gene so oltcn, 
like a Blast, over Fields c)f Corn. If such too had 
been the Conduct of all his Ancestors, he miglit 
truly have boa.sted at this Day, th.it the Antiquity 
of his Family had never been sullied liy a 'IVade ; 
a Merchant had never been permitted with his 
whole Estate to purthasc a Room for his Picture 
in the Gallery of the C'ovhkj icvs, or to claim his 
Descent from the Maid of Honour. But ’l is very 
happy for Sir Roger that the Meich.ant ])aid so 
dear for his Ambition. ’Tis the Misfortune of 
many other Gentlemen to turn out of the Seats 
of their Ancestors, to make way for such new 
Masters as have been more exact in their Ac- 
counts than themselves , and certainly he de- 
.serves the Estate a great de.il better, who has got 
it by his Industry, than he who has lost it by his 
Negligence. T. 


No, 175.] Thursciny, Sept. 20, 171 1. \Bndgell. 

Proximus <i teciis ignis dejenditur eegre : 

Ov. Rem. Am. 

I SHALL this Day entertain my Readers with 
two or three Letters I have received front my 


Correspondents : The first discovers to me a Spe- 
cie.s of Females which have hitherto escaped irty 
Notice, and is as follows. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I am a young Gentleman of a competent 
‘ Fortune, and a sufficient I’aste of Learning, to 
‘spend five or six Hours evei y Day very agrec- 
‘ ably among my Books. That I might h.ave 
‘nothing to divert me from my .Studies, and to 
‘avoid the Noises of Coaches and Chair-men, I 
‘have taken Lodgings in a very narrow Street, 
‘iiutfai from ll'hiii’hall ; but it is my iVIisfortune 
‘ to be so posted, that my Lodgings are directly 
‘opposite to those of a Jezibcl You arc to know, 
‘Sir, that a J.' .clul (so call’d by the Neighbour- 
‘hood from displaying her pernicious Cli.inus at 
‘her Window) appeai.s constantly drevs’d at her 
‘ Sash, and has a thousand little Tricks and Fool- 
‘ene.s to atti'act the Eyes of all the idle young 
‘Fellows in the Neighbourhood. I have seen 
‘nuire than six Persons at ouct* from their several 
‘ Windows observing the Jvwbel I am now com- 
‘ plaining of, 1 at first looked on her niy self with 
‘the lugiiest Contempt, could divert my self with 
‘her Alls for half mi Hour, and afterwards take 
‘ up my Phiiarc/t 'v'rh 'I'r'.-*,-; 1! jvof Mind ; 
‘but was a little v • 1 css than a 

‘Mouth she had coiisnierahly stoln upon my 
‘lime, so that 1 resolved to look at her no more. 

‘ But the yczehel, wliu, as 1 suppose, might think 
‘it a Diminution to her Honour, to have the 
‘Number of her Ga^eis les.scii’d, resolved not to 
‘part with me so, and began to play so many new 
‘ Pricks at her Window, that it was impossible for 
‘me to forbear obseiviiig her. I verily believe 
‘^he put her self to the F.xpeiice of a new Wax 
‘ Baby on puipose to pl.igue me, she us’d to 
‘dandle and jikiy with this Figure as impcrti- 
‘ iicntly as if k had been a real (Jhild : .sometimes 
‘she would let fall a (hove or a Pm Cushion in 
‘ the Street, and shut or o])en her Casement three 
‘or four tunes in a Minute. When 1 had almost 
‘ \\’ean’d my self from this, she came in her Shift- 
‘ .Sleeves, and dress’d at Uie Window. I had no 
‘Way left but to let down my Curtains, which 
‘I submitted to, though it . -■ l.s.d !< l.i k 

‘my Room, and was pleasei. . > :I :.k !..,i i 
‘ at last got the better of her ; but was surpris’d 
‘the next Morning to hear her talking out of Jier 
‘Wuidow quite cross the Street, with another 
‘Woman that lodges over me: I am since in- 
‘ formed, that she made her a Visit, and got ac- 
‘ quainted w ilh her wuthiu three Hums .ifter the 
‘ Fall of my Window Curtains. 

‘Sir, I am plagued every Moment in the Day 
‘oneway or other in my owm Chambcis; ami the 
* y^’zebe/ has the .Satisfaction to know, that, llio’ I 
‘am not looking at her, I am hstnmgto lier irn- 
‘ pertinent Dialogues that pass over my Head. 1 
‘would immediately change my i.odgmgs, but 
‘that I think it might look like a plain C onfession 
‘that I am conquer’d , and besides this, I am told 
‘that most (Quarters of the Town aie infested 
‘with the.se Cicature.s, If they aie .so, f mu sure 
‘’tis such an Abuse, as a Lover of Learning and 
‘ Silence ought to take notice of 

I am, SIR, 
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I am afraid, by some Lines in this Letter, that Gentlemen under the same Misfortune with *ny 
my young Student is touched with a Distemper present Correspondent. The best Rule I can lay 
which he hardly seems to dream of, and is too far down for them to avoid the like Calamities for the 
gone in it to receive Advice. However, I shall future, is thoroughly to consider not only 
animadvert in due time on the Abuse which he iJteir Com/xitiiofts are weak, but Whether them' 
mentions, having my self observed a Nest of selves are W/ts. 

Jezebels near the Temple, who make it their Di- I’he following Letter comes to me from JSarete^ 
version to draw up the Eyes of young lemplars, and being credibly infoaned that what it contains 
that at the same time they may see them stumble is Matter of Fact, I shall give it my Reader as it 
in an unlucky Ciutter which runs under the Win- was sent me. 
dow. 


Mr. Sl'ECTATOK, 

* I have lately read the Conclusion of your forty- 
seventh Speculation upon A’«//rwith great Plea- 
sure, and liavc ever since been thoroughly per- 
swaded tliat one of ll. m' 0 •ntlome.* i-. '"■.tiv.'imlv 
necessary to enlivto ( ivti.ii: n I !ii»! .iii 
Entertainment last Week upon the Water for a 
Lady to whom I make my Addresses, with 
several of our Friends of both Sexes. To divert 
the Company in general, and to shew my Mistress 
in particular my Genius for Raillery, I took one 
of the most celebiatcd Butts in d'own along with 
me. It is with the utmost Shame and Confusion 
that I must accpiaint you with the Sequel of my 
Adventure: As soon as wc were got into the 
Boat, I jilayed ;i Sentence or two .at my Bitti 
which I thought very smart, when my ill CRnius, 
who I verily believe inspir’d him purely for my 
Destruction, suRgf>ced to him such a Reply, as 
'got all the Laughter on his Side. 1 was dashed 
'at so unexpected a Turn; which the Butt per- 
'ceiving, resolved not to let me recover iny .^clf, 
‘and pursuing his Victory, rallied and tossed me 
‘ in a most unmerciful and barbarous manner ’till 
‘ we came to Chelsea. 1 had some small Success 
' while we were eating Cheese-Cakes ; but coming 
‘Home, he renewed his Attacks vvith his former 
‘good Fortune, ami oqual Diversion to the whole 
‘Company. In short, Sir, 1 must ingenuously 
‘own that I was never so handled in all iny Life, 
‘and to compleat niy Misfortune, I am since told 
‘ that the Butt, flushed with his late Victory, has 
'made a Visit or two to the dear Object of my 
‘ Wishes, so that I am at once in danger of losing 
‘all my Pretensions to Wit, and my Mistress 
‘[into*] the Bargain. This, Sir, is a true Account 
‘of my present Troubles, which you are the more 
‘obliged to assist me in, as you were your .self in 
‘ a great measure the Cause of them, by recinn- 
‘ mending to us an Instrument, and not instructing 
‘ us at the same time how to play upon it. 

* I have been thinking whether it might not be 
‘ highly convenient, that all Butts should w'car an 
‘ Inscription affixed to some Part of their Bodies, 

‘ shewing on which Side they are to be come at, 
‘and that if any of them are Persons of unequal 
‘Tempers, there slunild be some Method taken to 
‘ inform the World at what 'I’lme it is safe to attack 
‘them, and when you had best to let them alone. 
‘But, submitting these Mattel s to your more 
‘ serious Conllderatioii, 

1 avt, SIR, 

Yours, <Sr»r. 

I have, indeed, seen and heard of several young 


Mr. Spectator, Exeter, Sept 7. 

‘ You were pleased in a late Speculation to take 
‘ notice of the Inconvenience we lie under in the 
‘ Country, in not being able to keep Pace with the 
‘ Fashion ; But there is another Misfortune which 
‘ we are subject to, and is no less grievous than 
‘ the former, which has hitherto escaped your 
‘Observation. I mean, the havnng Things palmed 
‘ upon us for London Fa.shions, which were never 
‘ once heard of there. 

‘ A Lady of this Place had some time .since a 
‘ Box of the newest Ribbons sent down by the 
‘Coach: Whether it was her own maliciou-s In- 
‘ veiition, or the Wantoiiness of a London Milliner, 
‘I am not able to inform you; but, among the 
‘ rest, there was one Cherry-coloured Ribbon, 

‘ • 1 g .f a}>cai half a Dozen Yards, made up 

■ I ■ • 1 of a small Head-Dress. The fore.' 
‘sit'd Lady had ibo Assurance to affirm, amidst a 
‘ Circle of Fctnale Inquisitors, who were present 
‘ill the opening of the Box, tliat this was the 
‘ newest Fashion w'orn at Court. Accordingly the 
‘ nc.\t Sunday wc had several Females, who came 
to Church with iheir Heads dress’d wholly in 
Ribbons, .ind looked like so many Victims ready 
to be Saenfu-ed. This is still a reigning Mode 
among us. At the same time we have a Set of 
Gentlemen who lake tlie Liberty to appear in all 
Publick I’l.ices without any Buttons to their 
(..’oats, which they supply with several little 
Silver Hasps, iho’ our fre.shest Advices from 
London make no mention of any such Fashion ; 
and we are something shy of affording Matter to 
the Button-Makers for a second Petition.* 

‘What I would humbly propose to the Publick 
is, that there may be a Society erected in London, 
to consist of the most skilful Persons of both 
Sexes, f... !' ef Modes and Fashions ; 

and th.u ii'-. iltii no Ih rson or Persons shall 
presume to apjiear singularly habited in any Part 
of the Country, without a Testimonial from the 
forc.said Society, that their Dress is answerable 
to the Mode at J.,ondon. By this means, Sir, 
we shall know a little whereabout we are. 

‘ If you could bring this Matter to bear, you 


* In i6ch) the Buttoii-hlakcrs sent a petition to 
Parliament, which produced the Act of the 8th 
year of Anne (1709), framed because ‘the main- 
‘ tcnance and subsistence of many thousands of 
‘men, women and children depends upon the 
‘ making of silk, mohair, gimp, and thread buttons, 

‘ and button-holes with the needle,’ and these have 
been ruined by ‘ a late unforeseen practice of 
‘making and binding button-holes with cloth, 
‘ serge/ &c. 
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* would very much oblige great Numbers of your 

* Country Friends, and among the rest, 

Vour very Humble Servaniy 

X* Jack Modish. 

il/b. 176.] Friildyy September -zxy x’jxi, \Steelc. 

Parvnla, piunilioy xaplrtov /xia, tota, mernm 
iSa/.— Luc. 

'^HERE are in the following Letter Matters, 
X which 1 , a Batchelor, caumU be supposed to 
be acquainted with ; therefore shall not pretend 
to explain vrpon it till further Consideration, but 
leave the Author of the Epmtle to express his 
Condition his own Way. 

Mr, Spectator, 

‘ 1 do not deny but you appear in many of your 
‘Papers to understand Human Life pretty well ; 
‘but there are very many 'rtnngs which you can- 
‘not pos-sibly have a true N‘ttion of, in a single 
‘Life; these are such as respect the inarrrcd 
‘ State ; otherwise I cannot at count for your hav- 

* ing overlooked a very good Sort of People, which 
‘are commonly called in Storn the Hoi-pcckt. 
‘You arc to understand that I am one of those 
‘innocent Mortals who sulTer Derision under that 
‘Word for being governed by the best of Wives. 

‘ It would be worth your Consideration to enter 
'into the Nature of Affection it self, and tell us, 
‘according to 'your Philosophy, why it is that our 
‘Dears shall do what they will with us, shall he 
‘froward. ill-natured, assuming, sometimes whine, 
*Ut others rail, then swoon away, then come to 
‘Life, have the Use of Speech to the greatest 
‘ Fluency imaginable, and then sink away again, 
‘and all hecause they fear we do not love them 
‘enough, that is, the iioor things love us so 
‘heartily, that they cannot think it possible wc 
‘should lieablc to love them m ^ « p. it .■ D ^ • . 

‘ which makes them take on s . i i 

‘ tnie good-nauued Man, whom is • . ■ . 1..'. < . 
‘tines call Ilen-peckt, shall fall into all these dif- 
‘ferent Moods with his dear Life, and at the same 
‘ time see they arc wholly put on : and yet not he 
‘hard-hearted enough to tell the dear good Crea- 
‘ ture that .she is an Hypocrite. This sort of good 
‘ Man is very frequent m the populous and wealthy 

* City of London, and is the true Htn-peckt Man ; 

‘ the kind Creature cannot break through his 
‘ Kindnesses so far as to come to an Explanation 
‘ with the tender Soul, and therefore goes on to 
‘comfort her when nothing ails her, to appease 
‘ her when she is not angry, and to give her his 
‘ Cash wlven he knows she does not want it ; rather 
‘than l>e uneasy for a whole Month, which is 
‘computed by hard-hearted Men the Space of 
‘Time which a froward Woman takes to come to 
‘ her .self, if you have Courage to stand out. 

‘There are indeed several other Species of the 

* Hen-peckty and in my (.)pmion they are certainly 
‘the best Subjects the Queen has; and for that 

* Reason I take it to be your Duty to keep us 

* above Contempt. 

‘ 1 do not know whether I make my self under- 

Stood in the Representation of an Hen-peckt 
Life, but I shall take leave to give you an Ac- 
‘count of myself, and my own Spouse You are 
‘to know that I am reckoned no Fool, have on 
‘several Occasions been tried whether ] will take 
'ill Usage, and yet the Event has been to my Ad- 
^ vantage , and yet there is not such a Slave in 
^ Turkey as I am to mv Dear. She has a good 
Share of Wtt, and. is wnat you call a very pretty 
‘agreeable Woman. I perfectly doat on her, and 
‘ my Affection to her gives me all the Anxieties 
‘imaginable but that of Jealousy. Mv being thus 
‘confident of her, t take', as much as I can judge 
‘ of my Heart, to be the Reason, that v'hatever 
‘ she does, tho’ it be never .so much against my 
‘ Inclination, there is still left something in her 
Manner that is amiable She will soinetiines 
‘look at me with an assumed Grandeui, and pie- 
‘tend to resent that I have not had Respect 
‘enough for her Opinion in such an Instance in 
‘ Company. _ I cannot but smile at the pretty 
‘ Anger she is m, and then she pretends she is 

1 used like a Child. In a Word, our gre it Debate 
‘ is, which has the Superiority in point of Under- 
* standing She is eternallv formmg .uu A-,r“.in'nt 
‘of Debate; to which 1 ^Ji\ ,i d ..-i i.'-wt: 

‘ 1 'hou art mighty pretty. To this she answers' 
‘All the World but you think I have as much 
‘ Sense as your self 1 repeat to licr, liuleed you 
‘ arc pretty. Upon this there is no Patience ; she 
‘ will throw down any thing about hei, stamp and 
‘pull off htr Hcad-Cloaths. Fie, iny Dear, say 
‘ 1 . how can a Woman of your Sense fall into 
‘such an intemperate Rage V This is an Argu- 
‘nient which never fails Indeed, my Dear, says 
‘ she, you m.dce me mad sometimes, .so you do, 
‘with the silly Way you have of treating me like 
‘a pretty Idiot. Well, what have I got byput- 
‘ ting her into good Humour i' Nothin, but that 
'I must convince hei of my good ()])uuon by mv 
‘ Piaetice , and then T am to give hei Possessiim 
‘ of my little Ready Money, and, for a Day and 
‘ half following, dislike all .she dislikes, and e.slol 
‘ every thing she approves. I am so e.xqulsitely 
‘fond of this Darling, that I seldom see any of 
‘niy Friends, am uneasy in all Companies till I 
‘ see her .again . and when I come home she is in 
‘ the Dumps, hecause she says she is sure I came 
‘so soon only because I think her handsome. 1 
‘dare not upon thus Occasion laugh ; but tho’ I 
‘ am one of the warmest C’hurchmen in the King- 
‘ dom, I am forced to rail at the Times, because 
‘she is a violent Whig. Upon this we talk Puli- 
‘ ticks xo long, that she is convinc'd I kiss her for 
‘ her Wisdom. It is a common Practice with me 
‘ to ask her some Question concerning the Comsti- 
‘tution, whicli she answers me In general out of 
* Haringtofi's Oceana:^ Then 1 commend her 

* The Oceann is an ideal of an English Com- 
monwealth, written by James HarrmgTon, after 
the execution of Charles I. It was published in 
1656, having for a tune been stopped at press by 
CroinwcU’s government. After the Restoration, 
Harrington was sent to the Tower by Charles II. 
on a false accusation of conspiracy. Removed to 
Plymouth, he there lost his health and some part 
of his reason, which he did not regain before ius 
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♦strange Memory, and her Arm is immediately 
♦lock’d in mine. While I keep her in this Tcm- 

♦ per she plays before me, sometimes dancing in 
' the hlidst of the Room, sometimes striking an 

♦ Air at her Spinnet, varying her Posture and her 
‘ Charms in such a Manner that I am in continual 
♦Pleasure : She will play the Fool if I allow her 

♦ to be wise ; but if she suspects I like her for [heij 
‘ Trifling, she immediately grows grave. 

♦ These are the Toils in which 1 am taken, and 
♦I carry off my Servitude as well as most Men; 
♦but my Application to you is m Behalf of the 

♦ Hen-peckt m general, and 1 desire a Disserta- 

♦ tion from you m Defence of us. You have, as I 

♦ am informed, very good Authorities in our Fa* 

♦ vour, and hope will not omit tlie mention of 

‘the Renowned Socrates, and his Philosophick 
‘ Resignation to his Wife Xantippe. This would 
‘Ije a very good Ofhee to the World in general, 

‘ for the are powerful m their Quality 
‘and Numbers, not only in Cities but m Courts ; 

♦ in the latter they are ever the most obsequious, 
♦in the former the most wealthy of all Men. 
♦When you have considered Wedlock throughly, 
♦you ought to enter into the Suburbs of Matn- 
♦mony, and give us an Account of the Thraldom 

♦ of kind Keepers and irresolute Lovers , the 
♦Keepers who cannot quit their Fair Ones tho’ 
♦they see their approacliing Ruin, the Lovers 
♦who dare not marry, tho’ they know they never 
‘shall be happy without the Mistresses whom 
‘ they cannot purchase on other "JVrnis. 

‘ What will be a gicat lupbclhshment to yoiu 

♦ Discourse, will lie, that you may find Instances 
‘of the Haughty, the Proud, the Frohek, the 

♦ Stubborn, who are each of them m secret down- 

♦ right Slaves to thmr Wives or Mistresses. I 
‘must beg of you in the last Place to dwell upon 
♦this, That the Wise and Valiant in all Ages have 
‘ been lTe>t-peckt : :uk1 that the sturdy 'J'empers 
‘ who are not Slave •> to AlTection, owe that Ex- 
‘ emption to their b.-mg enthralled by Ambition, 

‘ Avarice, or some meaner Pas.sion. I have ten 
•thousand thousand J 'lungs more to say, but my 
‘ Wife secs me Writing, and will, according to 
‘Custom, be cun^ultcd, if I do not .seal this im- 
‘ mediately. 

i ^OU 7 'S, 

X. Nathaniel Henroost. 

No. 177.1 Saturday, Sept. 82, 1711. [Adkiim». 

Qids enhn bo?ius, aut face dignus 

Arcanii, gualcm Cereris vult esse sacerdos, ^ 

Ulln ahena sibi credat mala '> — -- Juv. 

T N one of my last Week’s Papers I treated of 
Jl Good-Nature, as it is the Effect of Constitu- 
tion ; I shall now speak of it as it is a Moral Vir- 
tue. 'Hie first may make a Man easy in himself 
and agreeable to others, but implies no Merit in 
him that i.s possessed of it. A Man is no more to 
be praised upon this Account, than because he 
has a regular Pulse or a good Digestion. This 
Good-Nature however in the Constitution, which * 
Mr. Di'ydcn somewhere calls a Milkiness of \ 
BloodP Ls an admirable Groundwork for the other. ; 
In ordei therefore to try our Good-Natui’e, whether 
It an.ses from the J 3 ody or the Mind, whether It 
he founded in tlie Animal or Rational Part of our 
Nature , m a word, wliether it be such as is en- 
iitulcd to any other Reward, be.sides that secret 
Saiisfaoiiou and Contentment of Mind w'hxch is 
essential to u, and the kind Reception it procures 
us ill the World, we iiunst examine it by the fol- 
lowing Rules. 

First, whether it acts with Steadiness and Uni- 
formity 111 Sickness and in Health, 111 Prosperity 
and m Adversity ; if otherwise, it is to be looked 
u])on as nothing else but an Irradiation of the 
Mind from some new Supply of Spirit.s, or a more 
kindly Circul.ition of the Blood. Sir P'rancis 
Bacon mentions a cunning Solicitor, [who would 
novel ask a Favour of a great Man before Din- 
ner , blit Look care to prefet his Petition at a 
Time when the Pai ly petuiv-aicd had his Mind free 
from (.'are, and his Aiipetites in good Humour. 
Sutli a transient itmporai> Good-Nature as this, 
is not iliat I'hilnnthropy, that Love of Mankind, 
which ilescrves the Title of a Moial Virtue. 

'I’he next way of a Man’s bringing his Good- 
Nature to the Test, IS, to consider whether it 
operates ,f" : - t . t' e Rules of Reason and 

Duty; F,“ 1:. 1. .Mmo.-.' its general Ee- 

ue\ olenct ■'» ^! ..■ki: «i, ■, iiMLes no Distinction 
between its (Objects, if it exerts it self promis- 
c . -..-’v t, ttViui the Deserving and Unde.servin^, 

1; I! •« ■.ei-.'^.i'ike the Idle and tlie Indigent, if it 
gives It self up to the first Petitioner, and lights 
upon any one rather by Accident than Choice, it 
may pass for an amiable Instinct, but must not 
assume the Name of a Moral Virtue, 

The tliitd Tryal of Good-Nature will be, the 
examining ourselves, whether or no we are able 
to exert it to our own DisadyantagCj and employ 
it on proper OldecLs, notwithstanding any littie 
Pam, Want, or Inconvenience which may arise to 
our selves from it : In a Word, whether we are 
willing to risque any Part of our Fortune, our 

death, in 1O77, book argues 

that Empire follows the balance of property, which, 
since Henry Vll.’s time, had lieeii daily falling 
into the scale of the Commons from that of the 
King and Lords. In the Oa’auu other theories of 
government are discussed before Harrington 
elaborates his own, and English hi.story appears 
under disguise of names, William the Conqueror 
being called Turbo ; King John, Adoxu.s ; Richard 
IL, Dicotome ; Henry Vll . Panurgu* ; HcP’-y 
VIII., Coraumis; Queen I.'i.m'’,,:!;^ P.uilieni.i ; 
James L, Morpheus ; and Oliver Cromwell, 
Oiphaus Megalelor. Scotland is Marpesia, and 
Ireland, Panopcea. A careful edition of Har- 
rington’s Oceana and other of his works, edited 
by John 'Poland, had been produced ia 1700. 

♦ Cleomenes to Pantheus, 

* Would I could share thy Balmy, even Temper, 
And Milldness of Blood.’ 

Cleomenes, Act i. sc. i. 

“ [that] 
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Reputai^ oar Health or Ease, for the Benefit 
of Mankind. Among all these Expressions of 
Good-Nature, I shall single out that which goes 
nnder the general Name of Charity;, as it consists 
in relieving the Indigent ; that being a Tryal of 
dais Kind which offers itself to us almost at all 
'Hmes and in every Place. 

I sliould propose it as a Rule to every one who 
is provided with any Competency of Fortune 
more than sufficient for the N eccssariear of Life, 
to lay aside a certain Proportion of his Income 
for the Use of the Poor. This 1 would look upon 
as an Offering to him who has a Right to the 
whole, for the Use of those whom, in the Passage 
hereafter mentioned, he has dosciibed as his own 
Representatives upon Earth. At the same time 
we should manage our Charily with such Pru- 
dence and Caution, that we ni» y not hiut our own 
Friends or Relations, whilst v e arc doing Good 
to those who arc to us 

This may p » ■. -li i- explained better by an 
Example than by a Rule. 

Eugenius is a Man of au universal Good- 
Naiure, and generous beyond tlie Extent of his 
Fortune ; but withal so prudent in the Oeconoiny 
of his Affairs, that what goes out m Chanty is 
made up by good Management. Eu!:;^ennis has 
what the World calls Two huiulrcd PunndsaYcai ; 
but never values himself above 'Ninescorc, as not 
thinking he has a Right to the Tenth Part, wliirli 
he always appiopnates to clianLiblc Uses. To 
this Sum lie freipic'itly makes other voiuutarv 
Additions, insomuch that in a good Vcai, for such 
he accounts those in wliicli lie lias been able to 
make greater Bounties than ordm.iry, he h.is 

f iven above twice tliat .Sum tu the Sickly and 
ndigent. Eui^ciiius pre.scnbes to himself many 
particular Days of F.isUug and Abstinence, in 
order to increase his jirivatc Bank of Chanty, and 
sets aside what would be the cm rent Expeuccs of 
those Times for llie Use of the Poor, lie often 

f oe.s afoot wheie lus Business calls him, and at the 
Ind of _ his Walk has given a .Shilling, which m 
his ordinary Methods of Expence would liavc 

f one for CoacU-Hiic-, to the first NtcesMtous 
'erson that has fallen in his way. I liave kuowu 
him, when he has been going to a Play or an 
Opera, divert the IMoiiev which was designed for 
that Purpose, upon an Object of Chanty whom lie 
has met with in the .Street ; and afterwarils pass 
his Evening in a Coffee-House, or at a Friend’s 
Fire-.side, with nnicli gi eater Satisfaction to him- 
self than he could liave leceived fioin the most 
exquisite Entertaminerus of the 'J'heatre. By 
the.se means he is generous, without impoverishing 
himself, and enjoys his E.siate by making it the 
Property of others. 

There are few Men so cramiied in their private 
Affairs, who may not be charitable after this man- 
ner, without any Disadsa.it.igr to themselves, or 
Prejudice to their Faimhcs. It is but sometimes 
sacnliiciug a Diversion or t'oiivcnicncc to the Poor, 
aud tunung the usual Course of our Exjiences into 
a better Cnanncl. Tliis is, 1 think, not only the 
most prudent and convenient, but the most meri- 
torious Piece of Charity, wliich we can put in 

K ico. By this Method we in some measure 
tjhe Necessitiqs of tltc Pour at Uie same limu 
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that we relieve them, and make ourselves not 
onlp/ [their Patrons,*] but their Fellow Sufferers. 

Bir Thomas Brown, in the last Part of his 
lieligio Medici, in which he describes his Charity 
in several Heroick Instances, and witli a tioble 
Heat of Sentiments, mentions that Verse in tlie 
I’loverbs of Solomon, He that giveth to the Poor, 
lendeth to the Eordd ‘There is more Rhetorick 
‘ 111 tliat one Sentence, says he, than m a Library 
‘ of Sermons ; and indeed if those Sentences were 
^ understood by the Reader, with the same Em- 
‘ pliasis as they aie delivered by the Author, we 
‘needed not those Volumes of Instructions, but 
‘might be honest by an Epitome. 3 

'I'lus Passage in Scripture is indeed wonderfully 
persuasive ; but I think the same Thought is car- 
ried much fui tiler in the New Testament, where 
our Saviour tells us iii a most patlietick manner, 
that lie shall hereafter repaid die Cloathing of the 
Naked, the Feeding of the Hungry, and the 
Vi.siting of the Imprisoned, as Offices done to 
limiself, and reward them accordingly.'^ Pursuant 
to those Passages m H riim.re. I h.ive some- 
wliere met with the 1 , i-'i .,i .i (.''.i.’.ti ,!■. Man, 
winch has very much jileased me. I cannot 
lecollect the Words, but the Sense of it is to this 
Pill pose : Wliat I spent 1 lost ; wh.it I possessed 
is left to others ; wliat I gave away remains with 
lue 5 

Since I am diiis insensibly engaged in .Sacred 
Wilt, I cannot fui bear making an Extr.act of 
seveial Passages vvliidi 1 have always read w'lth 
gic.it Delight m the Book of It is the Ac- 

count w hidi that Holy Man gives of his Behaviour 
lu the Days of his Pros|>crily', .xml, if considered 
only as a human Compusituni, is a finer Pictuie of 
a ehuntablc and goud-n.itured Man than !.■> to be 
met with m any other Author. 

Oh that / were as in Months past, as in the 
Days when God presented me • IF hen his' Candle 
shined upon my head, and when by his Light I 
walked thiongh darkness : When tlu‘ Almighty 
•was yet %vith me : when ?ny Children %oere about 
me: When I washed my steps with butter, afid 
the rock ponied out rivers of oy I 

When the Ear heard me, then it blessed me ; 
and when the Eye saw ear, if gave 7uitness to me. 
Because 1 deliverui th, poor that crud, and the 
Ja thee less, and him that had none to help him. 

I The blessing of him thatzuas lemlyto perish came 
I upon me, and I caused the IBidoids Heart to sing 
1 Jor joy. / was eyes to the blind, and feet was I 
j to the lame : I was a father to the poor, and the 
\ cause which I knew not 1 searched out. Did not 


* [the Patrons of the IndigentJ 
“ Proverbs xix. 17 . 

3 Rcl. Med. Part II sect. 13 . 

* Matt. xxi. 31 , fic. 

5 'J’lie Epitaph was in .St. George’s Clmrdi .it 
Doncaster, and ran thus : 

* How now, w'ho is hearc ? 

I Robin of Doncasteic 
Aud Margaret my feare. 

'J'hat I spent, that 1 had ; 

That I gave, that 1 have ; 

Thai I left, that 1 lo^t.’ 
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I wcg/Jar Atm that tuos m trottble ? was not my | 
Soul grieved for the poor ? Let me be weighed i 
in an even bailance^ that God may know mine | 
Integrity. If I did despise the cause of my man- 
servant or maidservant when they contended 
with tne : IV hat then shall I do when God riseth 
up ? and when he vLiteth^ what shall / ans^uer 
him i Did not he that made me in the womb^ 
make him ? and did not one fashion us in the 
womb ? If I have withheld the poor from their 
desire y or have caused the eyes of the wido 7 u to 
fail, or have eaten my morsel myself alone, and 
the father less hath not eaten thereo/: If I have 
seen any perish Jor want oj < loathing, or any poor 
without covering: If his loins have not blessed , 
me, and tf he were not warmed with the fleece of 
my sheep : If I have lift up my hand against the 
fatherless, when. I saw my help in the gate ; then 
let mine arm fall from my shoulder-blade, and 
mine ann be brvken from the hone. If I have 
rooked at tJw Destruction of him that hated me, 
or lift up myself when evil found him : [Neither 
have I suffered my mouth to sin, by wishing a 
curse to his soul.) The stranger did not lodge in 
the street; but I opened my doors to the traveller. 
If my land cry against me, or that the fui'ro 7 vs 
likewise thereof complain: If I have eaten the 
Fruits thereof without mony, or have caused the 
owners thereof to lose their Life ; Let thktlcsg'rorv 
instead of wheat, and cockle instead of barley.^ 


iVio. 178.] Monday, September 2\,xj XI. {Steele, 


Comis in uxorem Hor. 


J CANNOT defer taking Notice of this Letter. 
Mr, SVECTATON, 

* 1 am but too good a Judge of your Paper of 

* the isth Instant, which is a Master-piece ; I 
*mean that of Jealousy : But I think it unworthy 
‘ of you to speak of that Torture in the Breast of 
‘ a Man, and not to mention also the Pangs of it 
‘in the Heart of a Woman. Yon have \cry Ju- 
‘diciously, and with the greatest Penetration 
‘imaginable, cousicleied it as Woman is the Crea- 
‘ ture of whom the Diffidence is raised ; but not a 
‘Word of a Man who is so unmerciful as to 

* move Jealousy in his Wife, and not care whether 
‘she is so or not. It is possible you may not 

* believe there are such I'yrants in Uie World ; 
‘ but alas, 1 can tell you of a Man who is ever out 
‘of Humour in his Wife’s Company, and the 
' pleasantest Man in the World every where else ; 

* the greatest Sloven at home when he appears 
‘to none but his Family, and most exactly well- 
‘ dressed in all other Places. Alas, Sir, is it of 

* Course, that to deliver one’s self wholly into a 
‘ Man’s power without Possibility of Ap^al to 
‘ any other Jurisdiction but to his own Reflec- 

* tions. is so little an Obligation to a Gentleman, 

* that he can be offended and fall into a Rage, be- 

* cause my Heart swells Tears into my Eyes when 


‘ Job xxix. a, &c. j xxx. 25, &c. ; xxxL 6, &c. 


* I see him in a cloudy Mood ? I pretend to no 
‘ Succour, and hope for no Relief but from him- 
‘ self ; and yet he that has Sense and Justice in 

* every thing else, never reflects, that to come 
‘home only to sleep off an Intemperance, and 
‘ spend all the Time he Ls there as if it were a 

* Punishment, cannot but give the Anguish of a 
‘jcaloii;. Mind. He always leaves his Home as if 
‘he Were going to Court, and returns as if he 
‘ were entring a Gaol. I could add to this, that 
‘ from his Company and his usual Discourse, he 
‘does not scruple being thought an abandoned 
‘ Man, as to lus Morals. Your own Imagination 
‘ will say enough to you concerning the Condition 
‘ of me lus Wife ; and I wish you would be so 

* good as to represent to him, for he is not ill- 
‘ natured, and reads you much, that the Moment 
‘I hear the Door shut after him, I throw myself 
‘ upon my Bed, and drown the Child he is .so fond 
‘ of with my Tears, and often frighten it with my 
‘ Cries ; that I cur.se my Being ; that I run to my 
‘ Glass all over bathed in Sorrows, and help the 
‘ Utterance ol my mward Anguish by beholding 
‘ the Ciush of my own Calamities as rny Tears fall 
‘ from my Eyes, 'I'his look.s like an imagined 
‘ Picture to tell you, but indeed this is one of my 
‘ Pastimes. Hitherto 1 have only told you the 
‘general I'cnipcr of my Mind, but how shall I 
‘give >ou an Account of the Distraction of it? 

‘ Could you blit conceive how cruel I am one Mo- 
‘ment m my Resentment, and at the ensuing 

* Minute, when I place him in the Condition my 
‘ ^ger would bring him to, how compassionate ; 

* it would give you some Notion how miserable I 
‘ am, and how little I deserve it. When I remon- 
‘strate with the greatest Gentleness that is possi- 
‘ ble against unhandsome Appearances, and th«at 
‘ married Persons are under particular Rules ; 

‘ when he is in the best Humour to receive this, I 
‘am answered only, 'I'hat 1 expose my own Re- 
‘ putatiou and Sense if I appeal jealous. I wi.sh, 

‘ good Sir, you would take this into serious Con- 
‘Mderation, and admonish Husbands and Wives 
‘ what Terms they ought to keep toward.? each 
‘ other. Your Thoughts on this important Subject 
‘will have the greatest Reward, that which de* 

‘ sounds on such as feel the Sorrows uf the Afflicted. 

* Give me leave to subscribe my self, 

Vour unfortunate 

humble Servant^ 

Celinda. 

I had it ill my Thoughts, before I received the 
Letter of this Lady, to consider this dreadful Pas- 
sion in the Muid of a Woman ; and the Smart she 
seems to feel does not abate the Inclination I had 
to recommend to Husbands a more regular Be- 
haviour, than to give the most exquisite of Tor- 
ments to those who love them, nay whose Torment 
would be abated if they did not love them. 

It is wonderful to observe how little is made of 
this inexpressible Injury, and how easily Men get 
into a Habit of being least agreeable where they 
are most obliged to be so. But this Subject de- 
serves a distinct Speculation, and I shall observe 
for a Day or two the Behaviour of two or three 
happy Pair I am acquainted with, before I pretend 
I to make a System of Conjugal Morality. 1 de&ign 
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in the first Place to go a few Miles out of Town, 
and Ihere I know where to meet one who practises 
*Uthe Parts of a fine Gentleman in the Duty of an 
Hnsband, "When he was a Batchelor much Busi- 
ness made him particularly negligent in his Habit ; 
but now there is no young Lover h\nng so e\act m 
the Care of his Person. One who asked why he 
was so long washing his Mouth, and so delicate 
ill the Choice and Wearing of his Linen, was an- 
swered, Because there is a Woman of Merit obliged 
to ri^rcive me kinrMv. and T th’nlc it inru'^h'^nt upon 
me to in.ike licr I 1 . '.t* Dny. 

If a Man w.iiil ! I-m'.o ; > d. la* 

would not be so unreasonable as to expect De- 
bauchery and Innocence could live in Commerce 
together ; or hope that Flesh and Blood is capable 
of so .strict an Allegiance, as that a fine Woman 
must go on to improve her seH ’till she is as good 
and impa-ssive as an Angel, only to preserve a 
Fidelity to a Brute and a Sat> r. The Lady who 
desires me for her Sake to end one of my Papers 
with the following Letter, 1 am persuaded, thinks 
such a Perseverance very impracticable. 

Husbaftdf 

* Stay more at home. I know where you visited 

* at Seven of [the] Clock on J'hursday Kvemw^. 
‘The Colonel whom you chruged me to see no 

* more, is in Town. 

T. Martha Housewife. 


No. 179.] Tuesday, S eft einber^St 1711. [Addison. 


Centuriee seniorum actant expert in frug'is: 
Celsi prcetereuui anstern Poemata Rhamnes. 
Omne tulit punctnm qui iniscuit utile dnlct, 
Lectoretn ielectando,pariterqne inoncndo. — Hor. 


I MAY cast my Readers under two general 
Divisions, the Mercuriahmd the Saturnine. 
The first are the gay Part of my Disciples, who 
require Speculations of Wit and Humour; the 
others are those of a more solemn and sober Turn, 
who find no Pleasine but in Papers of Moialiiy 
and sound Sense. The former call every thing 
that is Serious, Stupid ; the latter look upon every 
thing as Impertinent that is Ludicrous. Were I al- 
ways Grave, one half of my Readers would fall 
off from me : Were I always Merry, I should 
lose the other. I make it therefore my Endeavour 
to find out Entertainments of both Kinds, and by 
that means perhaps consult the Good of both, 
more than I should do, did I always write to the 
particular Taste of either. As they neither of 
them know what I proceed iqxm, the sprightly 
Reader, who takes up my Paper m order to be 
diverted, very often finds himself cng.aged un- 
awares in a serious and profitable Course of 
I'hinking : as on the contrary, the thoughtful Man, 
who peniaps may hope to find soniethiiig Sid.d, 
and full of deep Reflection, is very often insensibly 
betrayed into a Fit of Mirtli. In a word, the 
Reiider sit.s down to my Entcrtaimnent without 
knowing his Bill of Fare, and has therefore at 
least the Pleasure of hoping there may he a Dish 
to his Palate. 


I must confess, were I left to my self, I should 
rather aim at Instructing than Diverting ; but if 
we will be useful to the World, we must take it 
as we find it. Authors of professed Severity dis- 
courage the looser Part of Mankind from having 
any thing to do with their Writings. A man 
must have Virtue in him, before he will enter upon 
the reading of a Seneca or an Epictetus. The 
very Title of a Moral I’reatisc has something in 
it austere and shocking to the Careless and In- 
considerate 

For this Reason several unthinking Persons fall 
in my way, who would give no Attention to Lec- 
tures delivered with a Religious Seriousness or a 
Philnsophick Gravity. Thejr arc insnared into 
Scniiinents of Wisdom and Virtue when they do 
not think of it ; and if by that means they arrive 
only at such a Degree of Consideration as may 
dispose them to listen to more studied and elabor- 
ate Discourses, I shall not think my Speculations 
useless. I might likewise observe, that the 
Gloominess in which sometimes the Mind.s of the 
he.st Men are involved, very often stands in need 
of such Incitements to Mirth and Laughter, 
as are apt ^o disperse Melancholy, and put our 
Faculties in good Humour. I'o which some will 
add, that the British Climate, more than any 
other, makes Entertainments of this Nature in a 
manner necessary. 

If what I have here said does not recommend, 
it will at least e'tcusc the Variety of my Specula- 
tions. I would not willingly Laugh but in order 
to Instruct, or if I sometimes fail in this Point, 
w.hcn my Mirth ceases to be Instructive, it shall 
never cease to be Innocent. A scrupulous Con- 
duct in this Particular has, perhaps, more Merit 
in it than the Generality of Readers imagine : did 
they know how many Thoughts occur in a Point 
of Humour, which a discreet Author in Modesty 
suppresses ; how many Stroaks in Raillery pre- 
sent them.selves, which could not fail to please the 
ordinary Taste of Mankind, but are stifled in their 
Birth by ro.ason of some reuiule tendency which 
they carry in them to corrupt the Minds of those 
who read them ; did they know how many 
Glances of Ill-nature are industriously avoided for 
fear of doing Injury to the Reputation of another, 
they would be apt to think kindly of those Writers 
who endeavour to make themselves Diveitirg, 
without being Immoral. One may apply to these 
Authors that Passage in Waller p 

Poets lose half the Praise they would have got, 

Were it but known what they discreetly blot. 

As nothing is more easy than to he a Wit, with all 
the above-mentioned Liiicrlies, it requires some 
Genius and Invention to appear sucli without them. 

What I have here said is not only in regard to 
the Publick, but with an Eye to my particul.ir 
Coi respondent who has sent me the following 
Lettei, which I have castrated in some Places 
upon these Considerations. 

' ‘ Having lately seen your Discourse upon a 
‘Match of Grinning, I cannot forbear giving you 


‘ Upon Roscommon’s Tr. of Horace’s Art of 
Poetry. 
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an Account of a Whistling Match, which, with 
many Othftts, 1 was entertained with about three 
Years since at the JJath. The Prize was a 
Guinea, to be conferred upon the ablest Whistler, 
that is, on him who could whistle clearest, and 
go through his Tune without Laughing, [toj 
whichat the same tin)e he was [provoked^] by the 
antick Postures of a M erry-AmheWy who was 
to stand upon the Stage and play his Tricks in 
the Eye of the Performer. There were three 
Competitors for the Ring. The first was a 
Plow-man of a very promising Aspect; his Kea- 
ture.s were steady, and his Muscles composed in 
so inflexible a Stupidity, that upon his first Ap- 
pearance even' one gave the Guinea for lost. 
The Pickled Herring however found the way to 
shake him ; for upon his Whistling a Country 
Jigg, this unlucky Wag danced to it with such a 
Variety of Distortions and Grimaces, that the 
Country-man could not forbear smiling upon him, 
and by that means spoiled his Whistle, and lost 
the Prize. 

‘ The next that mounted the Stage was an Un- 
der-Citizen of the Bath, a Person remarkable 
among the inferior People of that Place for his 
great Wisdom and his Broad Band. He con- 
tracted his Mouth with much Gravity, and, that 
he might dispose his Mind to be more .serious 
than ortiinarv, began the Tune of The Chticiren 
in the IVoaa, and went through part of it with 
good Success ; when on a sudden the Wit at his 
Elbow, who had appeared wonderfully grave ami 
attentive for .some time, gave him a Touch upon 
the left Shoulder, and stared liiin in the hacc 
with so bewitching a CVrin, that the Whistler re- 
laxed his Fibres into a kind of Simper, and at 
length burst out mto an open Laugh. I'he third 
who entered the Lists was a Foot-man, who in 
Defiance of tlie Merry- A ndrew, and all his Arts, 
whistled a Scotch Time and an Italian Sonata, 
with so settled a Countenance, that he bore away 
the Prize, to the great Admiration of some Hun- 
dreds of Persons, who, as well as my self, were 
present at this Trial of Skill. Now, Sir, I hum- 
oly conceive, whatever you have determined of 
the Grinners, the Whistlers ought to be en- 
couraged, not only as their Art is practised with- 
out Distortion, but as it improves Country 
Musick, pioinotes Gravity, and teaches ordinary 
People to keep their Countenances, if they see 
any thing ridiculous in their Betters; besides 
that it seems an h'.ntertainnient very particularly 
adapted to the Bath, as it is usual for a Rider to 
whistle to Ins Horse when he would make Ins 
* Waters pass. 

/ am. Sir, &c. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

* A-fteT bainug despatched these two important 
‘ Points df Grinning and Whistling, I ho}>e you 
'will oblige the World with some Reflections up- 
‘on Yawning, as T have seen it practised on a 
'Twelfth-Night among other CAWA-ifwaj Gambols 
'at the House of a very worthy Gentleman, who 
'always entertains his I’enantsat that time of the 
‘Year. 'J'hey Yawn fora Cheshire Cheese, and 


'begin about Midnight, when the whole Comnfcpy 
' is disposed to be drowsie. tte that Yawns wiaeitt, 
* and at the same time so naturally as to pro4tjpe 
'the most Yawns among his Spectators, carnta 
‘ home the Cheese. If you handle this Subject 
' you ought, I question not but your Paper will 
'set half the Kingdom a Yawning, tho’ I dare pro- 
'inise you it will never make any Body fall 
‘ asleep. L. 


' [provoked to] 


No. 180.] Wednesday, September a 6 , fjii, [Steele, j 

I 

Delirant Reges, ^lectuntur A ehivi. — Hor. 

T he following Letter* has so much Weight 
and good Sense, that I cannot forbear in- 
serting It, tho’ it relates to an hardened Sinner, 
j whom I have very little Hopes of reforming, pie, 

I Lrivis XIV. of France. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘Amidst the Variety of Subjects of which you 
‘have treated, I could wish it had fallen in your 
‘way to expose the Vanity of Conquests. This 
' 'Fhought would naturally lead one to the French 
* King, who has been generally esteemed the 
‘ greatest Conqueror of our Age, ’till her Majesty’s 
‘Armies had torn from him so many of his Coun- 
‘ tries, and deprived him of the Fruit of all his 
‘ former V’^iclories. For my own Part, if 1 were to 
‘draw his Picture, I should be for taking him no 
‘ lower than to the i’eace of Reswick^^ just at the 
' End of his Triumphs, and before his Reverse of 
‘ P'ortune : and even then 1 should not forbear 
‘thinking his Ambition had been vain and un- 
' profitable to himself and hi.s People. 

‘As foi himself, it is certain he can have gained 
'nothing by his Conquests, if they have not ren- 
‘dered him Master of ‘^u’^jerts, more Richer, 

‘ or greater Power. W i.;ii I sh ill ue able ro offer 
‘upon these Heads, 1 resolve to .submit to your 
‘ Consideration. 

‘To begin then with his Increase of Subjects, 

' From the Time he came of Age, and has been 

‘ The letter is, with other contributions not now 
traceable to him, by Henry Martyn, son of Ed- 
ward Martyn, Esq., of Melksham, Wilts. He was 
bred to the bar, but his health did not suffer him 
to practise. He has been identified with the 
Cottilus of No. 143 of the Spectator. In 1713 
Henry Martyn opposed the ratific,ation of the 
'I'reaty of Commerce made with France at the 
Peace of Utrecht in a Paper called ‘The British 
‘Merchant, or Commerce Preserved,’ which was 
a reply to Defoe’s * Mercator, or Commerce tit- 
‘trieved.’ Martyn’s paper is said to have been 
a principal cause of the rejection of theTrea^, and 
to have procured liim the post of Inspector-C^ner- 
al of Imports and Exports. He died at Black- 
heath, March 25, 1721, leaving one son, who be- 
I came Secretary to the Commissioners of Excise. 

I As an intimate friend of Steele’s, it has been thought 
that Henry Martyn suggested a trait or two in 
the Sir Andrew Freepon of the SpectatcMr’s Club. 

* Sept. 20, 1696. 
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Manaser for himself, all the People he had ‘that Number, and all the Increase that was 
‘lteq«ired were such only as he had reduced by * reasonably to be expected from it 
^hts Wars, and were left in his Possession by the ' It is said in the last War there was a Famine 
‘ Peace ; he had conquered not above one third ‘ in his Kingdom, which swept away two Millions 
‘Part of Flanders, and consequently no more ‘of his People. This is hardly credible : If the 
‘than one third Part of the Inhabitants of that ‘loss was only of one fifth Part of that Sum, it 
‘ Province. ‘ was very great. But ’tis no wonder there should 

‘About roo Years ago the Houses in that ‘be Famine, where so much of the People’s Sub- 
‘ Country were all Numbered, and by a just ‘stance is taken away for the King’s Use, that 
‘Computation the Inhabitants of all Sorts could ‘theylmve not sufficient left to provide against 
‘ not then exceed 730000 Souls. And if any Man ‘ Accitlents : wliere so many of the Men are taken 
'will consider the Desolation by almost perpetual ‘from the Plough to serve the King m his Wars, 
‘War.s, the numerous Armies that have lived al- ‘and a great part of the Tillage" is left to the 
‘most ever since at Discretion upon the People, ‘weaker Hands of so many Women and Children. 

‘ and how much of their Comynerce has removed ‘ Whatever was the Loss, it must undoubtedly be 
‘for more Security to other Places, he will have ‘placed to the Account of his Ambition. 

‘ little Reason to imagine that their Numbers have ‘And so must also the Destruction or Banish 
‘since increased; and therefore with one third ‘ment of 3 or 400000 of his reformed ‘^nbierts : he 
‘Part of that Province that Prince can have ‘could have no other Reasons fc: v.*i. i ig 1 ho ,e 
‘piined no more than one third Part of the In- ‘ Lives so very cheap, but only to recommend him- 
‘ habitants, or 250000 new Subjects, even tho’ it ‘.self to the Bigotry of the Spanish Nation. 

‘ should lie_ supposed they were all contented to ‘How .should there be Industry in a Country 
‘live still in their native (.'ountry, and transfer ‘ where all Property is precarious y What Subject 
‘ their Allegiance to a new M.ister. _ ‘will sow his Land that his Prince may reap the 

‘The Fertility of this Province, its convenient 'whole Harve-! *■' Pri»-«!"’-’mv and Frugality must 
‘ Situation for Trade and Commerce, its Capacity ‘ be Strangers : ■ a Pm . for wm any Man 

‘for furnishing Employment and Subsistence to ‘save to-day what he has Reason to fear will he 
‘great Numbers, and the vast Armies that have ‘taken from him to-morrow ? And where is the 
‘ been maintained here, make it credible that the ‘ Kneouragement for marrying? Will any Man 
‘remaining two Thirds of Flanders equal to * think of raising Children, without any Assurance 
‘all his other Conquests ; and consequently by * of Cloathmgfor their Backs, nr so much as Food 
‘ all he cannot have gained more than 750000 new ‘ for their Bellies ? And thus by his fatal Ambition 
‘Subjects, Men, Women and Children, especially ‘he must have lessened the Number of his Sub- 
‘if a Deduction shall be made of such as have re- ‘jeets not only by Slaughter and Destruction, but 
'tired from the Conqueror to live under their old ‘by preventing their very Births, he has done as 
‘Masters ^ ^ ‘much as w'as possible towards dc-stroying Pos- 

‘It is Time now to set his I.oss against his ‘ terity itself. 

‘Profit, and to shew for the new Subjects he had ‘ Is this then the great, the invincible Leivisl 
‘ acquired, how many old ones he had lost in the ‘I'his the immortal Man, the tflitt-pnissani, or the 
‘Acquisition: I think that in his Wars he has ‘Almighty, as his Flatterers have called him ? Is 
‘seldom brought less into the Field in all Places ‘this the Man that Ls so celebrated for his Con- 
‘than 200000 fighting Men, besides what have ‘quests ? For every Subject he has acquired, has 
‘ been left in Garrisons ; and I think the common ‘ he not lost three that were his Inheritance? Are 
‘Computation i.s, that of an Army, at the latter ‘not his 'IVoops fewer, and those neither so well 
‘End of a Campaign, without Sieges or Battle, ‘ fed. or cloathed, or paid, as they were formerly, 

‘ scarce Four Fifths can be mustered of those that ‘ tho’ he has now so much greater Cause to exert 
‘ came into the Field at the Beginning of the Year. ‘ himself ? And what can be the Reason of all this, 
‘His Wars at .several Times till the last Peace ‘ but that his Revenue is a great deal less, his Sub- 
‘ have held about 20 Years : and if 40000 yearly ‘jectsaiecither poorer, or not so many tobeplun- 
‘ lost, or a fifth Part of his Annies, are to be ‘dered by constant Taxes for his Use? 

‘multiplied by 20, he cannot have lost less than ‘ It is well for him he had found out a Way to 
‘ 800000 of his old Subjects, all able-body’d Men ; ‘ steal a Kingdom ; if he had gone on conquering 
‘a greater Number than the new Subjects he hail ‘as he did before, his Ruin had been long since 
‘aemured. _ ^ ‘finished This brings to my Mind a saying of 

‘ But this I,oss i.s not all ; Providence seems to ‘ King Pyrrhtts, after he had a second time beat the 
‘ have equally divided the whole Mass of Man- 'Romans in a pitched Battle, and was compli- 
‘ kind into different Sexes, that every Woman may ‘mented by his Generals; I Vi', says he, stick 
‘have her Husband, and that both m.ay equally ' another Victory and J am quite undone. And 
‘contribute to the Continuance of the Species, It ‘since I have mentioned Pyrrhus, I will end with 
‘follows then, that for all the Men that have been ‘ a. very good, though known Story of this ambitious 
‘lost, as many Women must have lived single, ‘mad Man. When he had shewn the utmost 
* and it were but Chanty to believe they have not ‘ Fondness for his Expedition against iltie^Romatis, 
‘done all the Service they were cnp-.^Iv' of j ' Cyneas his chief Minister asked him what he 

‘in their Generation, In so long at ‘m ^ '-‘. s-s j * pfopo.;ed to himself by this War? Why, says 
‘great part of them must have died, and all the 1 ' Pyrrhus, to conquer the Romans, and reduce all , 
‘rest must go off at last without leaving any Re- ‘ to my Obedience. What then? says O'we’rtjr. 

‘ presentatives behind. By this Account he must • q o pass over into Sicily, says Pyrrhus, and then 
‘nave lost not only 800000 Subjects, but double | * all the. must be our Subjects, And what 
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* does your Majesty intend next ? Why truly, 

* says the King, to conquer Carthage, and make 

* myself Master of all Africa. And w hat, Sir, says 
' the Minister is to be the Knd of all youi Expe- 
' ditions ? Why then, says the King, for the rest 
‘ of our Lives we’ll sit down to good Wine. How, 
' Sir, replied Cyneas, to better than we have now 
^ before us y Have we not already as imicli as we 
‘ can drink 

‘Riot and Excess are not the becoming Charac- 
‘ tcrs of Princes : but if Pyrrhns and Li nuA had 
‘ debauched like VitcUiiis, they had been less 
‘ hurtful to their People. 

Your humble Set-iuini, 

T. Pnn.AKiTUMus. 


No. i8i.] Thursday , September ' 2 '] , rji j.[AddiAon. 


His /aery mis vitavi damns, et 7niserescivtus nltr/i. 

Virg. 


I AM more pleased with a Letter that is filled 
with Touches of Nature than of Wit. The 
following one us of tins Kind. 

SIR, 

‘Among all the Distre.sses which happen in 
‘Families, 1 do not rcmcmbei that you have 
‘ touched upon the Marriage of Children without 
‘ the Consent of their Parents. I am one of 1 these*] 
‘ unfortunate Persons, I was about Fifteen when 
‘I took the Liberty to choose for myself; and 
‘ have ever since lar\guished under the Displeasure 
‘ of an inexoiable Father, who, though he sees nie 
‘ happy in the best of Husbands, and blessed with 
‘very fine Children, can never be prevailed upon 
‘to forgive me. He was so kind to me before 
‘ this unhappy Accijit-nt, that indeed it makes my 
‘ llreach of Duty, in some measure, inexcusable ; 
‘ and at the same 'I'nne create.s m me such a Ten- 
‘ derness towards him, that I love him above all 
‘ things, and would die to be reconciled to him. I 
‘ have thrown myself at his Feet, and besought 
‘ him with dears to pardon me ; but lie always 
‘ pushes me away, and .spurns me from him ; J 
‘have written seveial Letters to him, but he will 
‘ neither open nor receive them. About two Years 
‘ ago I sent my little Boy to him, dressed in a new 
* Apparel ; but the Child returned to me crying, 

‘ because he said his Grandfather would not sec 
‘ him, and had ordered him to be put out of his 
* House, My Mother is won over to my Side, but 
‘ dares not mention me to my Father for fear of 
‘ provoking him. About a Month ago he lay sick 
‘ upon his Bed, and in great Danger of his Life ; 

‘ 1 was pierced to the Heart at the News, and 
‘could not forbear going to in'^niu uf-.-r his 
‘Health,* My Mother took ;1 i ',.^...11 :m.i\ of 
‘ speaking in my Behalf ; she told him with abun- 
‘ dance of Tears, that I was come to .sec him, that 
‘ 1 could not speak to her for weeping, and that I 
‘ shoultl certainly break my Heart if he refus’d at 
‘ that Time to give me his Blessing, and be recon- 


I’hese anecdotes are from Plutarch’s Life of 
Pyrrhus. ^ [those] 


‘ ciled to me. He was so far from relenting to- 
‘ wards me, that he bid her speak no more of me, 
‘ unless she had a mind to disturb him in hi-S last 
‘ Moments ; for, Sir, you mu.st know that he has 
‘ the Reputation of an honest and religious Man, 
‘ which makes my Misfortune so much the greater, 
‘ God be thanked he is since recovered : But his 
‘ severe Usage has given me such a Blow, that I 
‘ shall soon sink under it, unless 1 may be relieved 
‘ by any Impressions which the reading of this in 
‘ your Paper may make upon him. 

‘ I am, 

Of all Hardnes.ses of Heart there is none so in- 
excusable as that of Parents towards their Chil- 
dren. An obstinate, inflexible, unforgiving I'em- 
per IS odious upon all Occasions ; but here it is 
unnatural. The Love, Tenderness, and Compas- 
sion, which are apt to ai ise in us towards those 
fwho^] depend upon us, is that by which the whole 
World of Life is upheld. The Supreme Being, by 
the transcendent Excellency and tioodness of his 
Nature, extends his ]\Iercy towards all his Works ; 
and because his Creatines have not such a spon- 
taneous Benevolence and Compassion towards 
those who are under their Care and Protection, he 
has implanted in them an Instinct, that supplies 
the Place of this inherent Goodness. I have illus- 
trated this kind of Instinct in former Papers, and 
have sliewn how it runs thro’ all the Species of 
brute Creatures, a.s indeed the whole Animal 
Creation subsists by it. 

• [I his Instinct in Man is more general and un- 
circumscribed than in Brutes, as being enlarged 
by the Dicutes of Reason and Duty. For if we 
consider our selves attentively, we .shall find that 
we are not only inclined to love those who descend 
from us, but that we bear a kind of CTopyrij or 
natural Affection, to every thing which relies 
upon us for its Good and Preservation. ^ Depend- 
ance is a perpcuial Call upon Humanity, and a 
greater Incitement to i'enderness and Pity than 
any other Motive whatsoever. 

The Man therefore who, notwithstanding any 
Passion or Resentment, can overcome this power- 
ful Instinct, and extinguish natural Affection, de- 
bases his Mind even bt!low Brutality, frustrates, 
as iiiiioh as in bun lies, the great Design of Provi- 
dence, and stiikes out of his Nature one of the 
most Divine Principles that is planted in it. 

Among innumerable Argumeius (which *J might 
be brought against such an unreasonable Proceed- 
ing, 1 shall only insist on one. We make it the 
Condition of our P’orgiveness that we forgive 
others. In our very Prayers we desire no more 
than to be treated by this kind of Retaliation. 

I he Case therefore before us seems to be what 
they call a Case ni Point ; the Relation between 
the Child and Father being what comes neafiifst 
to that between a Creature and its Creator. If 
the Father is inexorable to the Child who has of- 
fended, let the Offence be of never so high a 
Nature, how will he address himself to the Su- 
preme Being under the tender Aupellation of a 
Father, and desire of him such a Forgivenevs as 
he himself refuses to grant ? 


" [that] * [that] 
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To this I might add many other religious, as 
^11 as many prudential Considerations ; but if 
the last mentioned Motive does not prevail, I 
despair of succeeding by any other, and shall 
therefore conclude my Paper with a very remark- 
able Story, which is recorded in an old Chronicle 
published by Freher^ among the Writers of the 
German History/ 

Eginhari^ who was Secretary to Charles the 
Great, became exceeding popul'Ar by his Behaviour 
in that Post. His great Abilities gain’d him the 
Favour of his Master, and tlie Esteem of the 
whole Court, Immay the Daughter of the Em- 
peror, was so pleased with his Person and Con- 
versation, that she fell in Love with him. As she 
was one of the greatest Beauties of the Age, 
Eginhart answer’d her with a more than equal 
Return of Passion. 'I'hey stifled their Flames for 
some Time, under Apprehension of the fatal ( 'on- 
sequences that might ensue. F.ginhart at length 
resolving to haz.ard all, rather than be deprived of 
one whom his Heart was so much set upon, con- 
veyed himself one Night into the Princess’s 
Apartment, and knocking gently at the Door, was 
admitted as a Person [\vho“J had something to 
communicate to her from the Emperor _ He was 
with her in private most P.art of the Night ; but 
upon his preparing to go away about Break of 
Day, he observed that there had fallen a great 
Snow during his Stay with the Princess. Ihis 
very much perplexed him, lest the I'rints of his 
Feet in the Snow might make Discoveries to the 
King, who often used to visit his Daughter in the 
Morning, He acquainted the Princess Imma 
; with his Fears ; who, after some Consultations 
^ upon the Matter, prevailed upon him to let her 
carry him through the Snow upon her own Shoul- 
ders. It happened, that the Emperor not being 
able to sleep, was at that time up and walking in 
his Chamber, when upon looking through the 
Window he perceived his Daughter tottering 
under her Burden, and carrying his first Minister 
across the Snow ; which she had no sooner done, 
but .she returned again with the utmost Speed 
to her own Apartment. 'I'he hhiiperor was ex- 
treamly troubled and astonished at this Accident ; 

^ Marqiiard P'reher, whv> died at Heidelberg m 
1614, aged 49, was C(/uiiselior to (he Elector 
Palatine, and Professor of Jurisprudence at 
Heidelberg, until employed by the Elector 
(Frederic iV.) as his Minister in Poland, .and at 
other courts. The chief of many works of liis 
were, on the Monetary System of the Ancient 
Romans and of the (ierman Empire in hi.s day, a 
History of France, a collection of Writers 011 Bo- 
hemian History, and another of Writeis on Ger- 
man History, /I’frww Gcnnanuamim Sirt/ttores^ 
in three volumes. It is from a Chronicle of the 
monastery of Lorsch (or Laurisheim), in Hesse 
Darmstadt, undei the year 805, in the first volume 
of the last-named collection, that the stoiy about 
Eginhart was taken by Bayle, out of whose Dic- 
tionary Addison got it, Bayle, indeed, specially 
recommends it as good matter for a story. Imma, 
the chronicle says, had been betrothed to the 
Grecian Emperor, 

* [thatl 


but resolved to .speak nothing of it till a proper 
Opportunity. In the mean time, Eginhart know- 
ing that what he' had done could not be long a 
Secret, determined to retire from Court ; and in 
order to it begged the Emperor that he would be 
pleased to dismiss him, pretending a kind of Dis- 
content at his not having been rewarded for his 
long Services. The Emperor would not give a 
direct Answer to his Petition, but told him he 
would think of it, and [appointed aceitain Day 
when he would let him know his Pleasure. He 
then called together the most faithful of his Coun- 
sellors, and acquainting them with his Secretary’s 
Crime, asked them their Advice in so delicate an 
Affair. Ttey most of them gave their Opinion, 
that the Person could not be too severely pun- 
ished who had thus dishonoured his Master. 
Upon the whole Debate, the Emperor declared it 
was his Opinion, that Egittharfs Punishment 
would rather encrease than diminish the Shame of 
his Family, and that therefore he thought it the 
most adviseable to wear out the Memory of the 
Fact, by marrying him to his Daughter. Ac- 
cordingly was called in, and acquainted 

by the Emperor, that he should no longer have 
any Pretence of complaining his Services were 
not rewarded, for that the Princess Imma should 
be given [him^J in Marriage, with a Dower suit- 
able to her Quality ; which was soon after per- 
formed accordingly. L. 


No, 182.] Friday^ September 2^, 1711. [Steele, 

Plus aloes guUm mellis hahet Juv. 

A S all Parts of humane Life come under my 
Obseivation, my Reader must not make 
uncharitable Inferences from nty speaking know- 
ingly of that Sort of Crime which is at present 
treated of. He will, I hope, suppose 1 know it 
only Iroin the Letters of Correspondents, two of 
which you shall have as follow. 

Mr, Spectator, 

‘ It is wonderful to me tliat among the many 
* Enormities which you have treated of, you have 
‘ not mentioned that of Wenching, and particularly 
‘ the Insnaring Part ; I mean, that it is a Thing 
‘ very fit for ji'our Pen, to e.'cpuse thcVillanyof 
‘the Pr.at tice of deluding Women. You are to 
‘know, Sir, that I myself am a Woman who have 
‘been one of the Unhappy that have fallen into 
‘ this M isfortune, and that by the Insinuation of a 
‘ vciy worthless Fellow, wlio served others in the 
‘ same Manner both before my Ruin and since 
‘that 'I'lme. 1 had, as soon as the Rascal left me, 
‘so much Indignation and Resolution, as not to 
‘ go upon the Town, as the Plirase is, but took to 
‘ Work for my Living m .in obscure Place, out of 
‘the Knowledge of all with whom I w.'is before 
‘ acquainted. 

‘ It is the ordinary Practice and Business of 
‘Life with a Set of idle J'Vllow.s about this Town, 

‘ to write Letters, send Messages, and form Ap- 

* [fixed on] ^ [to him] I 
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* pointments with little raw unthinkinft Girls, and 

* leave them after Possession of them, without any 

* Mercy, to Shame, Infamy, Poverty, and Dis- 
'casc. Were you to read the nauseous Imperd- 
'nences which are written on these Occasions, 
'and to see the silly Creatures sighing over them, 
'it could not but be Matter of Mirth as well as 
'Pity. A little Prentice Girl of mine has been 
'for some time appjlied to by an Irish Fel- 

* low, who dresses very hne, ahd struts m a laced 
'Coat, and is the Admiration of Seamstresses 

* who are under Age in Town Ever since I have 
‘had some Knowledge of the Matter, I have de- 

* barred my Prentice from Pen, Ink and Paper. 
‘But the other Day he bespoke some Cravats of 
'me: I went out of the Shop, and left his Mis- 
‘ tress to put them up into a Hand-liox in order to 
'be sent to him when his Man called. When I 
'came into the Shop again, I took occasion to 
‘ send her away, and found in the Bottom of the 
‘ Box written these Words, IVAy would you ruin 
'a harmless Creniure that leraes you then in 
‘ the Lid, There /V no resisting .Strephon : I 
'searched a little farther, and found in the Rim 
'of the Box, At hlt'uen of clock at Night come 
*in an Hnckney'Canch at the End of our Street, 

' 'I'his was enough to alarm me : I sent away the 
'things, and took my Measures accordingly. An 
' Hour or two before the appointed Tune I ex- 
‘ amined my young Lady, and found her Trunk 
‘stuffed with iinp^Tiinent Letters, and an old 
‘ Scroll of Parchment m Latin, which her Lover 
‘ had sent her as a Settlement of Fifty Pounds a 
‘ Vear ; Among other things, there was also the 
‘ best Lace I had m my Shop to make him a Pre- 
'sent for Cravats. 1 was very glad of this last 
‘ Circumstance, because I could very conscien- 
‘ tioiisly swear against him that lie had enticed my 
‘ Servant away, and was her Accomplice in rob- 
' bing me ; I procured a Warrant against him ac- 
‘ cordingly. Every dung was now jaepared, and 
'the tender Hour of Love approaching, I, who 
‘had acted for myself in my Youth the same 
‘ senseless Part, knew how to manage accordingly. 
' Therefore after having locked up my Maid, and 
'not being so much unlike her in Height and 
' Shape, as in a huddled way not to pass for her, 

‘ I delivered the Bundle designed to he carried off 
‘to her Lover’s Man, who came with the Signal to 
' receive them. I'hns 1 followed after to the 
‘ Coach, where when 1 saw his Master take th»m 
' in, I cryed out, 'I'lueves ! Thieves ! and the Con- 
' stable with his Attendants .seized my expecting 

* Lover. I kept my self unobserved till 1 saw the 
‘ Crowd sufficiently encreased, and then appeared 
'to declare the Goods to be mine; and had the 
'Satisfaction to see my Man of Mode put into 
'the Hound-House, with the stolen Ware.s by 
'him, to be produced in Evidence against him the 
‘ next MiW'uing. 'I'hls Matter is notoriously known 
‘ to be Fiact : and I have been contented to save 
' my Prentice, and take a Year’s Rent of this 
'mortified Lover, not to appear further in the 
' Matter. This was some Penance ; but, Sir, is this 
‘enough for a Villany of much more pernicious 

* Con.sequence than the Trifles for which he was 
‘ to have been indicted ? Should not you, and all 
'Men of any Parts or Honour, put things upon so 


'right a Foot, as that .such a Rascal should ftPt 
'laugh at the Imputation of what he was real^ 
I ‘guilty, and dread being accused of that 
' which he was arrested ? 

' In a word, Sir, it is in the Power of you, and 
' such as I hope you are, to make it as infamOUS 
' to rob a poor Creature of her Honour as her 
‘ Cloaths. 1 leave this to your Consideration, 
‘only take Leave (which I cannot do without 
‘sighing) to remark to you, that if this had been 
' the Sense of Mankind thirty Years ago, I 
‘should have avoided a Life spent in Poverty and 
‘ Shame. 

I a7n, Sir, 

Your most humble Semani, 

Alice Threadneedle. 

Mr. Spectator, Round-House, Sept, g, 

‘ I am Man of Pleasure about Town, but by 
‘the Stupidity of a dull Rogue of a Justice of 
‘l^eace, and an insolent Constable, upon the Oath 
‘of an old Harridan, am imprisoned here for 
‘ Theft, when I designed only Fornication. The 
‘ Midnight Magistrate, as he conveyed me along, 
‘had you in his Mouth, and said, this would make 
‘a pure Story for the Spectator. I hope, Sir, 
‘you won’t pretend to Wit, and take the Part of 
‘dull Rogues of P>usiness. I’he World is so 
‘altered of late Years, that there was not a Man 
‘who would knock down a Watchman in my Be- 
‘half, but 1 was earned off with as much Triumph 
‘as if 1 had been a Jhek -pocket. At this rate, 
‘there is an end of all the Wit and Humour in 
‘the World. The I'lmc was when all the honest 
‘Whore-masters in the Neighbourhood would 
‘have rose against the Cuckolds to mv Rescue. 
‘If Fornic.'ition is to he scandalous, half the fine 
‘ things that have been writ by most of the Wits 
‘ of the Iasi Age. may be burnt by the common 
‘Hangman. ilarkce, fMr.j Si-BC, do not be 
‘queer; .niter having done some things pretty 
‘well, don’t begin to write at that rate that no 
‘ Cientlcnian can read thee. Be true to Love, and 
‘ burn your Seneca, Von do not expect me to 
‘write my Name from hence, but I am 

. Vour unknown hninhle, 8 cc. 


No 183.] Saturday, Soft. 29, 1711, \ Addison, 


TToWlt \tyfiv i'TVfxfitatu 

bfAoia, 

'’JdfXEV d’ eut’ tQtXuyfXEV a\y)dla iiv(inaa(rdai. 

Hesiod. 


F ables were the first Pieces of Wit that 
made their Appearance in the World, and 
have been still highly valued, not only in Times 
of the greatest Simplicity, but among the most 
polite Ages of Mankind fotkam^s Fable of the 
J’rees ’ is the oldest that is e.vtant, and as beautiful 
as any which have been made since that Time. 
Nathan's Fable of the poor Man and his Lamb® 
is likewise more ancient than any that is extant, 


* Judges ix. 8— -15. ® 2 Sam. xii. 1—4. 
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blstdftM thi abovfe-mentioncd, ahd had so gocvd an 
Eifbct, as to convey instruction to the of a 
Itbg without offending it, and to bring the Man 
after God’s own Heart to a right Sense of his 
Guilt and his Duty. We find in the most 

distant Ages of Greece; and if we look into the 
very Beginnings of the Commonwealth of Rome, 
we see a Mutiny among the Common People ap- 
peased by a Fable of the Belly and the. Limbs,* 
which was indeed very proper to gain the Atten- 
tion of an incensed Rabble, at a '1 line when per- 
haps they would have torn to Pieces any Man who 
had preached the same Doctrine to them in an 
open and direct Manner. As Fables took their 
Birth in the very Infancy of Learning, they never 
flourished more than when Learning was at its 
greatest Height. To justify this Assertion, T shall 
put my Reader in mind of Horace, the greatest 
Wit and Critick in the Ani^astan Age; and of 
Botlean, the most correct Poet among the 
Moderns : Not to mention La Foninine, who by 
this Way of Writing is come more into Vogue than 
any other Author of nur 'L’lincs. 

iTie Fables I have here mentioned arc raised 
altogether upon Brutes and Vegetables, with some 
of our own Species mixt among them, when the 
Moral hath so required. Hut besides this kind of 
Fable, there is another in wiiich the Actors are 
Passions, Virtues, Vices, and other imaginary 
Persons of the like Nature. Some of the ancient 
Criticks will have it, that the I Had and Odyssey of 
Homer 0 x 0 Fables of this Nature: and that the 
.several Names of Gods and Heroes are nothing 
else but the Affections of the Mind m a visible 
Shape and Character, Thus they tell us, that 
Achilles, in the first Iliad, represents Anger, or 
the Irascible Part of Human Nature ; I'hat upon 
drawing his Sword against his Superior in a full 
AssemCly, Pnllasv> only another Name for Reason, 
which checks and advises him upon that Occasion ; 
and at her first Appearance touches him upon the 
Head, that Part of the Man being looked upon as 
the Seal of Reason. And thus of the rest of the 
Poem. As for the Odyssey, 1 think it is plain 
that Horace considered it as one of these yMle- 
gorical Fables, by tlie Moral which he has given 
us of several Parts of it. The greatest Italian 
Wits have applied themselves to the Writing of 
this latter kind of Fables : As SpenceFs Fairy- 
Queen is one continued Series of them from the 
Beginning to the Enci of that admirable Work. 
If we look into the finest Piose Authors of An- 
tiquity, such as Cicero, Plato, ICenop/ion, and 
many others, we shall find that this was likewise 
their Favourite Kind of Fable.^ 1 shall only 
further observe upon it, that the first of this .Sort 
that made any considerable Figure in the World, 
was that of Hercules meeting with Pleasure and 
Virtue ; which was invented by^ Prodtcu.s, who 
lived before Socrates, and in the f.i-t ■' ■ ''f 

Philosophy. He used to travel t‘:: ‘u. h ■ y 

vertue of thi.s Fable, winch procuretl him a kind 
Reception in all the Market-towns, where he 
never failed telling it as soon as he had gatliered 
' an Audience about him ‘ 


After this short Preface, which I have made up 
of such Materials as my Memoi*y does at present 
suggest to me, before I present my Reader with a 
Fable of this Kind, which I design as the Enter* 
tainment of the present P.aper, I mu.st in a few 
Words open the Occasion of it. 

In the Account which Plato gives us of the 
Conversation .and Behaviour of Socrates, the 
Morning he was to die, he tells the following 
Circumstance. 

When Socrates his Fetters were knocked off (as 
was usual to be done on the Day that the con- 
demned Person was to be executed) being seated 1 
in the midst of his Disciples, .and laying one of his 
Legs over the other, in a very unconcerned Pos- 
ture, he began to mb it where it had been galled 
by the Iron ; and whether it was to shew the In- 
difference with which he entertained the Thoughts 
of his approaching Death, or (after his usual Man- 
ner) to take every Occasion of Philosophizing upon 
some useful Subject, he observed the Pleasure of 
that Sen.sation which now arose in those very 
Parts of his Leg, th.at just before h.ad been so 
much pained by the Fetter. Upon this he re- 
flected on the Nature of Pleasure and Pain in 
general, .ind how constantly they succeeded one 
another. To this he added, I’Kat if a Man of a 
good Genius for a Fable were to represent the 
NaUire of Pleasure and Pain in that Way of 
Writing, he would probably join them together 
after such a manner, that it would be impos.sible 
for the one to come into any Place without being 
followed by the other.* 

It IS possible, th.at if Plato had thought it pro- 
per at such a Time to describe Soc7ntes launching 
out into a Discourse [which'J was not of a piece 
with the Ihisuicss of the Day, he would have en- 
larged upon this Hint, and have drawn it out Into 
some beautiful Allegory or Fable. But since he 
has not done it, I shall attempt to write one my- 
self in the Spirit of that Divine Author. 

There were two Families which from the lie- 
gmning of the IV orld 7ae?r as opposite to each 
other as Light and Darkness. The one of them 
lived in Ilearien, and the other in Hell. The 
youngest Descendant of the first Family 7vas 
Pleasure, 7vho 7va5 the Daughter of Happiness, 
7vho 7vas the Child of Virtue, 7vho 7vas the Off- 
spring of the Gods. These, as 1 said before, had 
their Habitation in Heaven. The youngest of 
iho opposite Family 7vas Pain, who 7vas the Son 
of Misery, 7vho 7va» the Child of Vice, who was 
the Offspring of the Furies. The Habitation of 
this Race of Beings 7005 in Hell. 

The middle Station of Nature het7veen these 
two opposite Extivmes 7vas ths Earth, which 
7 oas inhabited by Creatures, of a middle Kind, 
neither so Virtuous as the one, nor so Vicious as 
the other, but partaking of the good And bad 
Qualities of these t7vo opposite Faimli s. Jupiter 
considering that this Species commonly called 
Man, 7vas too inrtuous to he miserable, and too 
vicious to he happy; that he might make a Dis- 
tinction between the Good and the Bad, ordered the 
i7vo youngest of the abo7<e-mentioncd Families, 


* Livy, Bk. IT. see. 32. ^ 

" Xenophon’s Memorabilia Socratis, Bk. IT. 


* Phfedon, § to. 
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Pleasure who was the Daughter of Happiness, 
and Pain who was the Son ^ Misery, to meet 
one another upon this Part of Nature which lay 
in ike heilfWay between them, haying promised 
to settle it upon them both, provided they could I 
a^yee upon the Division of it, so as to share Man- 
kind between them. 

Pleasure and Pain were no sooner met in their 
nenv Habitation, but they immediately agreed 
upon this Point, that Pleasure should take Pos- 
session of the Virtuous, and Pain of the V icious 
Part of that Species which was given lep to them. 
But upon examining to which cf them any Indi- 
vidual they met wi th belonged, they found each 
of them had a Right to him ; for that, contrary 
"to what they had seen in their old Places of 
Residence, there was no Person so Vicious who 
had not some Good in him, nor any Person so 
Virtuous who had not in him some Evil. The 
Truth of it is, they generally found upon Search, 
that in the most vicious Man Pleasure might lay 
a Claim to an hundredth Part, and that in the 
most virtuous Man Pain might come in for at 
least two Thirds. This they saw would occasion 
endless Disputes between them, unless they could 
come to some Accommodation. To this end tfure 
was a Marriage proposed between them, and at 
length concluded: By this means it is that we 
find Pleasure and Pain are such constant Yoke- 
fellows, and that they either make their Visits 
together, or are never far asunder. If Pain 
comes into an Heart, he is quickly followed by 
Pleasure; and if Pleasure enters, you may be 
sure Pain is not far off. 

But notwithstanding this Marriage was very 
convenient for the two Parties, it did not seem to 
answer the Intention of Jupiter in sending them 
among Mankind. To remedy therefore this In- 
convenience, it was stipulated between them by 
Article, and confirmed by the Consent of each 
Family, that notwithstanding they here posse.^scd 
the Species indifferently ; upon the Death of 
eatery single Person, if he was found to have in 
him a certain Proportion of Evil, he should be 
dispatched into the infernal Rccier.s by a Pass- 
port from Pain, there to dwell with Mi^- : Vice 
and the Furies. Or on the contrary, if he had 
in him a certain Proportion of Good, he slunild 
be dispatched into Heavai by a Passport prom 
Pleasure, there to dwell with Happiness, Virtue 
and the Gods. L. 


184.] Monday, October x'jxx. [Add Eon. 

Opere in longo fas est ohrepere somnum. 

Hor. 

W HEN a Man has discovered a new Vein of 
Humour, it often carries him much furtlicr 
than he expected from it. My Correspondents 
take the Hint I give them, and pursue it into 
Speculations which I never thought of at my first 
starting it. This has been the Fate of my Paper 
on the Match of Grinning, which has already 
1 produced a second Paper on parallel Subjects, 


and brought me the following Letter hy the last 
Post. I .shall not premise any thin^ to it further 
than that it is built on Matter of Fact, and is as 
follows. 

SIR, 

‘ You have already obliged the World with a 
‘ Discourse upon Grinning, and have since pro- 
‘ceeded to Whistling, from whence you fat length 
‘canie^J to Yawning ; from this, I think, you may 
‘make a very natural Transition to Sleeping. I 
‘ therefore recommend to you for the Subject of a 
‘ Paper the following Advertisement, which about 
‘two Months ago was given into every Body’s 
‘ Hands, and may be .seen with some Additions in 
‘the Daily Courant of August the Ninth. 

‘ Nicholas Hart,“ who slept last Year in St. 

‘ Baitholomew’s Hospital, intends to sleep this 
‘ Year at the Cock and Bottle in Little-Britain. 

‘ Having since inquired into the Matter of Fact, 

‘ I find that the above-mentioned Nicholas Hart 
‘is every Year sei?cd with a periodical Fit of 
‘ Sleeping, which begins upon the Fifth of August, 
‘and ends on the Eleventh of the same Month: 

‘ That 

‘On the First of that Month he grew dull ; 

‘ On the Second, appeared drowsy ; 

‘ On the Thu d, fell a yawning ; 

‘ On the Foliith, began to nod ; 

‘ On the Fifth, dropped asleep ; 

‘ On the Sixth, was heard to snore ; 

‘ On the Seventh, turned himself in his Bed ; 

‘On the Eighth, lecovered his former Posture ; 

‘ On the Ninth fell a stretching ; 

‘ On the Tenth about Midnight, awaked ; 

‘On the Eleventh in the Morning called fora 
‘ little Small-Beer. 

‘Tins Account I have extracted out of the 
‘Journal of this sleeping Worthy, a.s it has been 
‘ faithfully kept by a Gentleman of Lincoln' s-Inn, 

‘ who has undertaken to be his Historiographer. 

‘ I have sent it to you, not only as it represents 
‘ the Actions of Nicholas Hart, but as it .seems 
‘a very natural Picture 6f the Life of many an 
‘honest English whose whole History 

‘very often consists of Yawning, Nodding, 

‘ Stretching, Turning, Sleeping, Drinking, and the 
‘like extraordinary Particulars. I do not qiies* 

‘ tion. Sir, that, if you pleased, you could put out 
‘ an Advertisement not unlike [tho^J ahove-men- 

^ [are at length come] 

“ Nicholas Hart, born at I-eyden, was at this 
time 22 years old, one of ten children of a learned 
mathematician who foi two years had been a tutor 
to King William. Nicholas was a sailor from the 
age of twelve, and no scholar, although he spclve 
French, Dutch, and English. He was a patient 
at St. Bartholomew’s for stone and gravel some 
weeks before, and on the 3id of August, 1711, set 
his mark to a i account of himself, when be ex- 
pected to fall asleep on the fifth of August, two 
days latci . His account was also .signed by ‘ Wil- 
‘ ham Hill, Sen. No. i. Lincoln’s Inn,’ the ‘ Gentle- 
‘ man of Lincoln’s Inn,’ presently alluded to. 

3 [that] 
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* tloned^ of several Men of Figure ; that Mr. 

‘ such-a-one, Gentleman, or Thomas such-a-one, 

* Esquire, who slept in the Country last Summer, 
‘intends to sleep in Town this Winter. The 
‘ worst of it is, that the drowsy Part of our Species 
*is chiefly made up of very honest Gentlemen, 
‘who live quietly among their Neighbours, with- 
‘ out ever disturbing the pubhek Peace : They 
‘are Drones without Stings. I could heartily 
‘ wish, that several turbulent, re.stless, ignbitious 
‘Spirits, would for a while change Places with 

* the.se good Men, and enter themselves into Nicho- 
‘ las Hart's Fraternity. Could one but lay asleep 
‘a few busy Hcad.s which I could name, from the 

* First of November next to the B'irst of May en- 
‘ suing, ^ 1 ciuestion not but it would very much 
‘ redound to the Quiet of particular Persons, as 
‘ well as to the Benefit of the Pubhek. 

‘ But to return to Nicholas Ihxrt : I believe, Sir, 
•you will think it a v.-;v rxf.ior'iinarv Circtim- 
‘ stance for a Man to g im lo . 1 by Slecp- 

‘ing, and that Rest .should procure a Man Suste- 

* nance as well as Industry yet so it is that 
‘ Nicholas cot last Year enough to support him- 
‘ .self fora Twelvemonth. I am likewise informed 
‘that he has this Year had i very comfortable 
‘Nap. The Poets value thcouselves very much 
‘for sleeping on Pariiasi>us, but I never heard 
‘ they got a" Groat by it : On the contrary, our 
‘ Friend Nicholas gels more by Sleeping than he 
‘ could by Working, and may be more properly 
‘ said, than ever Homer was, to have had Golden 
‘Dreams Juvenal indeed mentions a drowsy 
‘Husbaiul who rai.sed an Esr.ite by Snoring, but 
‘then he is represented to luive slept what the 
‘ comnioii People call a Dog’s Sleep ; or if lies 
‘Sleep was real, his Wife was .iwake, .uid about 
‘her Business. Your Pen, fwlucli'J loves lo 
‘ morali/f upon all Subjects, may raise something, 

‘ methinks, on this Circumstance also, and point 
‘out to us those Sets of Men, who instead of 
‘ growing rich by an honest hulustiy, iccominend 
‘ themselves to the Favours of the Gic.U, by mak- 
‘ ing themselves agreeable Compaiiious m the 
‘ Participations of laixnry and Pleasure. 

‘ 1 must further acquaint you, Su, that one of 
‘ the most eminent Pens in (i rub-street is now em- 
‘ ployed in Writing the Dream of this miraculous 
‘ bleeper, which I near will be of a mote than or- 
‘ dinary Length, as it must contain all the Par- 
‘ ticulars that are suppo.sed to have passed in his 
‘ Imagination during so lung a Sleep. He is said 
‘to have gone already through three Days and 
‘ [three] Niglit.s of it, and to have comprised iu 
‘ them the most remarkable Passages of the four 
‘ first Empires of the Woi Id. If he can keep free 
‘from r.arty-Strokes, his Work may be of Use ; 

' but this I much doubt, having been iiifonaed by 
‘one of his Friends and Confidents, that lie has 
‘spoken .some things of Nimrod with too great 
‘ t reedom. 

L. / am e7fer. Sir, &r‘c. 

iYff. 185 .] Tuesday, October 2 , I'jii. \AddisoH. 

Tanieene A nimis ccelesiibus Ira: ? — Virg. 

■'T^ HERE is nothing in which Men more deceive 

X themselves than m what the World calls 
Zeal, There are so many Passions which hide 
themselves under it, and so many Mischiefs aris- 
ing from It, that some have gone so far as to say 

It would have been for the Benefit of Mankind if 
it had never been reckoned in the Catalogue of 
Virtues. It is certain, where it is once Laudable 
and Prudential, it is an hundred times Criminal 
and Erroneous ; nor can it be otherwise, if we con 
sider that it operates with equal Violence in all 
Religions, however opposite they may be to one 
another, and in all the Subdivisions of each Re- 
ligion in particular. 

Wc are told by some of the Jewish Rabbins, 
that the first Murder was occasioned by a religious 
Controversy, and if we had the whole History of 
Zeal from the Days of Cain to our own Times, we 
should see it filled with so many Scenes of 
Slaughter and Bloodshed, as would make a wise 
Mail very careful how he siiflcrs himself to be ac- 
tuated by .such a Principle, when it only regards 
Mattel s of Opinion and Speculation. 

1 would have every Zealous Man examine his 
Heart thoroughly, and, I believe, he will often ' 
find, that what he calls a Zeal for his Religion, is 
either Pride, Intel est, or 111-nature. [A Man 
who‘] differs fiom another in Opinion, sets him- 
self above him iu his own J d .. v u* 1 ■ver- 

al I’articukus pretends tc ■■ ’b .\\ .-r J’li m. 
'I'his IS a great Provocation to tlic proud Man, 
and gives a very keen Edge to what hu calls his 
Zeal. And that this is tlie Case very often, we 
may observe fioin the Bch.iviour of .some of the 
most zealous for Orthodoxy, who have often great 
Friendships and liitiiuacics with vicious immoral 
Men, p-o'-i lo'' they do but agree with them in 
the sai'ie .''liieuK of Belief. The Reason is, Be- 
cause the VICIOUS Believer gives the Precedency 
to the virtuous Man, and allows the good Christian 
to be the worthier Person, at the same time that 
he cannot come up to his J’erfections. This we 
find exemplified in that trite Passage which we see 
quoted in almost eveiy System of Ethicks, tho’ 
upon another Occasion. 

Video 7neliora proboque, 

Deteriora seqiior Ov. 

On the contrary, it Ls certain, if our Zeal w'erc 
true and genuine, we .should be much more angry 
with a Sinner than a Fleretiok , .since there are 
several Cases fwlnch may e.xcuse the latter be- 
fore his gieat Judge, but none[whicli q can c.xcu.se . 
the former. 

Interest is likewise a great luflamer, and sets a 
Man on Petsecutiou under the colour of Zeal. 
For this Reason we find none are so forward to 
promote the true Worship by Fire and Sword, as 
those who find their present Account in it. But I 

" [The Man that] “ [that] 

3 [that] 

* That is, when Parliament is sitting. 
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shall extend the Word Interest to a la^er Mean- 
ing than what is generally given it, as it relates to 
our Spiritual Safety ana Welfare, as well as to 
our Temporal. A Man is glad to gain Numbers 
on his Siacj as they serve to strengmen him in his 
prit-ate Opinions. Every Proselyte is like a new 
Argument for the Establishment of his Faith. ^ It 
makes hi«i believe that his Principles carry Con- 
viction with them, and are the more likely to be 
true, when he finds they are conformable to the 
R^son of others, as well as to his own. Aid that 
this Temper of Mind deludes a Man very often 
into an Opinion of his Zeal, may appear from the 
common Behaviour of the Atheist, who maintains 
and spreads his Opinions with as much Heat as 
those who believe they do it only out of Passion 
for God’s Glory. 

Ill-nature is another dreadful Imitator of Zeal. 
Many a good Man nmy have a natural Rancour 
and Malice in his Heart, [which has been in 
some measure quelled and subdued by Religion ; 
but if it finds any Pretence of breaking out, winch 
does not seem to lum inconsistent with the Duties 
of a Christian, it throws off all Restraint, and 
rages in its full Fury., Zeal Is therefore a great 
Ease to a malicious Man, by making him believe 
he does God Service, whilst he i > g’*c.t'.f> ing the 
Bent of a perver.se revengeful 1 e':.)u r. I- >. this 
Reason we find, that uiost of tlie Massacres and 
Devastations, [wlmli^J have been in the World, 
have taken their Rise from a furious pretended 
Zeal. 

I love to see a Man zealous in a ^ood Matter, 
and especially when his Zeal shews it self for ad- 
vancing Morality, and promoLing the H.ippiiicss 
of Mankind : But when I find the liisirumeius he 
works with are Racks and Gibbets, Gallies and 
Dungeons ; when he imprisons Mens Persons, 
confiscates their Estates, rums rhcir Families, and 
burns the Jlody to save the Soul, 1 cannot stick to 
pronounce of such a one, that (whatever he may 
think of his Faith and Religion) lus Failli is vain, 
and his Religion unprofitable. 

After having treated of these false Zealous in 
Religion, I cannot forbear mentioning a monstrous 
Species of Men, who one would not inink had any 
Existence in Nature, were they not to be met with 
in ordinary Conversation, I nitau the Zealots iu 
Atheism. One would fancy that these Men. tho’ 
they fall short, in every other Respect, of those 
who make a Profession of Religion, would at lc.ast 
outshine them in this Particular, and be exempt 
from that single Fault which seems to grow out of 
the imprudent Fervours of Religion : But so it is, 
that Infidelity is propagated with as much Fierce- 
ness and Contention, Wrath and Indignation, as 
, if the Safety of Mankind depended upon it. There 
is something so ridiculous and perverse in this 
kind of Zealots, that one does not know how to set 
them out in their pnipcr Colours. They are a Sort 
of Gamesters [who^J arc ciernall v upon the Fret, 
though they pia)r for nothing. I'liey are perpet- 
ually teizing their Friends to come over to them, 
though at me same time they allow that neither 
^ shall get any thing by the Bargain. In 


short, the Zeal of spreaifing Athfjsm is, if pt^iMe. ' 
more absurd than Atheism it self. 

Since I have mentioned this unaccountable ZeaJ 
which appears in Atheists and Infidels, I must 
further observe that they are likewise in a most 
particular manner possessed with the Spirit of 
Bigotry. They are wedded to Opinions full of 
Contradiction and Impos.sibility, and at the same 
time look upon the smallest Difficulty in an Article 
of laith as a sufficient Reason for rejecting it. 
Notions that fall in with the common Reason of 
Mankind, that are conformable to the Sense of all 
Ages and all Nations, not to mention their Tend- 
ency for promoting the Happiness of Societies, or 
of particular Per.sons, are exploded as Errors and 
Prejudices : and Schcnie.s erected in their stead that 
are inonsrr^.i>,.'nvi i :.it!onaI, .ind iciinire 
iii( i:' •■1 , t'l . Oii'.i \ u, en.b'Mce r.hciii. 

1 .■lie o: ingi'tied liilidel-., 

supiiosing all the great Points of Atheism, as the 
ca.suul ()r eternal Formation of the World, the 
M.ueriality of a thinking Substance, the Mortality 
of the Soul, the fortuitous Organization of the 
Body, the Motions and Gravitation of Matter, 
with the like Particulars, were laid together and 
formed fmto^) a kind of Creed, according to the 
Opinions of the most celebrated Atheists ; Isay, 
supposing such a Creed as this were formed, and 
imposed upon any one People in the World, 
wlietlier u would not require an infinitely greater 
Measure of Faith, than any Set of Aticles which 
they so violently oppose. Let me therefore advise 
this Generation of Wranglers, for their own and 
for the piiblick Good, to act at least .so consistently 
I with themselves, as not to burn with Zeal for Ir- 
religtou, and with Bigotry for Nonsense. C. 


No. 1 86.] ly cdncsiiay, October 1711. \Addhon, 

Cccluiu ij>sian petimus stultitid. Hor. 

U PON my Keiurii to my Lodgings last Night 
1 found a Letter from my worthy Friend the 
Clergyamn, w'hom 1 have given some Account of 
111 niy former J^apens He tells me in it that he 
was particularly pleased with the latter Part of my 
Yesterday’s Speculation , and at the same time 
enclosed the following Essay, wliich he desires me 
to ]jiiblish as the Sequel or that Discourse. It 
consists partly of uncommon Reflections, and 
partly of such as have been already used, but now 
set in a stronger Light. 

‘A Believer may be excused by the most 
‘ hardened Atheist for endeavouring to make him 
‘ a Convert, because he does it with an Eye to 
‘both their Interests. The Atheist is inexcusable 
‘ wlio tries to gain over a Believer, because he 
‘docs not propose the doing himself or the Bq- 
‘ hever any Good by such a Conversion. 

‘The Prospect of a future State is the secret 
‘ Comfort and Refreshment of my Soul ; it is that 1 
‘ which makes Nature look gay about me ; it 1 
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Moobies all my Pleasures, and si^ports me under 

* ail my Afflictions. I can look at Disappointnients 

* and Misfortunes, Pain and Sickness, Death itself, 
*and, what is worse than Death, the Loss of those 
f who are dearest to me, with Indifference, so long 

* ai I keep in view the Pleasures of Eternity, and 
‘the State of Being in which there will be no 
‘Fears nor Apprehensions, Pams nor Sorrows, 

* Sickness nor Separation. Why will any Man be 

* so impertinently Dfficious as to tell me all this is 

* only Fancy and Delusion ? Is there any Merit 

* in being the Messenger of ill News ? If it is a 
‘ Dream, let me enjoy it, since it makes rne both 
‘ the happier and better Man. 

‘ I must confess I do not know how to trust a 
‘ Man [who^J believes neither Heaven nor Hell, 
‘or, in other Words, a future State of Rewards 
‘and Punishments. Not only natural Self-love, 

‘ but Reason directs us to promote our own Iti- 
‘terest above all Things. It can never be for the 
‘Interest of a Believer to do me a Mischief, be- 
‘ cause he is sure upon the BaLnce of Accompts to 
‘ find himself a Loser by it. ^ )n the contrary, if 
‘ he considers his own Welfan; m his Behaviour 
‘ towards me, it will lead hini to do mo all the 
‘Good he am, and at the same Time restrain him 
‘from doing me any Injury An Unbeliever 
‘docs not act like a reasonable Creature, if he 
‘favours me contrary to his present Interest, or 
‘ does not distress me when it turns to his present 

* Advantage. Honour and Cood-naiure may in- 
‘deed tic up his Hands ; but as these would be 
•very much strengthened by Reason and Pimci- 
‘ pic, so without them they are only Instincts, or 
‘wavering unsettled Notions, [which'^J rest on no 

* Foundation. 

‘ Infidelity has been attack'd with so good .Suc- 
‘ccss of late Years, that it is driven out of all its 
‘ Out-works. Tlie Athei.st h.is not found las Post 
‘ tenable, and is therefore retired into Deism, and 
‘ a Disbelief of revealed Religion only. But the 
‘ Truth of it is, the greatest Number of this .Set of 
‘ Men, are those who, for want of a virtuous Edu- 
‘ cation, or examining the Grounds of Religion, 
‘know so very little of the Matter m Question, 

‘ that their Infidelity is but another Term for their 
‘ Ignorance. 

^As Folly and Inconsiderateness are the Found- 
‘ations of Infidelity, the great Pillars and Sup- 
‘ ports of it are either a Vanity of appearing wiser 
‘ than the rest of Mankind, or an Ostentaiiou of 
‘Courage in despising the Tcirois of another 
‘World, which have .so great an Influence on what 
‘they call weaker Minds; or an Aversion to a 
‘Belief tliat must cut them off from many of those 
•Pleasures they propose to themselves, and fill 

* them with Remorse for many of those they have 
‘already tasted. 

‘ The great received Articles of the Christian 
‘ Religion have been so clearly proved, from the 
‘ Authority of that Divine Revelation in which 
‘ they aie delivered, that it is impossible for those 
‘who have Ears to hear, and Eyes to see, not to 
‘ be convinced of them. But were it possible for 
‘anything in the Christian Faitli to be erroneous, 
“ 1 can find no ill Consequences in adhering to it. 


‘IthaU “Liluitj 


The great Points of the Incarnation and Suffer- 
ings of our Saviour produce naturally siaA 
Habits of Virtue in the Mind of Man, tliat I say, 
‘supposing it were possible for us to be mistaken 
‘ in them, the Inficlel himself must at least allow 
‘ that no other System of Religion could so effect- 
‘ ually contribute to the heightning of Morality. 
‘ They give us great Ideas of the Dignity of human 
‘Nature, and of the Love which the Supreme 
‘ Being bears to his Creatures, and consequently 
‘ engage us in the highest Acts of Duty towards 
‘ our Creator, our N eighbour, and our selves. How 
‘ many noble Arguments has Saint /^au/rai&ed from 
‘ thechief Articlcsofour Religion, for the advancing 
‘of Morality III its three great Branches? To give 
‘ a single Example in each Kind : What can be a 
‘ .stronger Motive to a firm Trast and Reliance on 
‘ the Mercies of our Maker, than the giving us his 
‘ Son to suffer for us ? What can make iis love and 
‘ esteem even the most inconsiderable of Mankind 
‘ more than the Tlioughtthat Christ died for him ? 
‘ Or what dispo.se us to set a stricter Guard upon 
‘ tile Purity of our own Hearts, than our being 
‘ Members of Christ, and a Part of the Society of 
‘ which that immaculate Person is the Head ? But 
‘ these are only a Siiecinien of those admirable 
‘ Enforcements of Morality, which the Apostle 
‘ has drawn from the History of our ble.ssed Sa- 
‘ viour. 

‘ If our modern Infidels considered the.se Matters 
‘ with that Candour and Seriousnes.s which they 
‘ deserve, we should not .see them act with such a 
‘ Suint of Bitterness, Arrogance, and Malice: 

‘ 'I ncy would not be laising such insignificant 

* Cavils, Doubts, and Scruples, as may be started 

‘ag.iiust every thing that is not capable of rnathe- 
‘ matical Demonstration ; in order to unsettle the 
‘ Minds of the lgr.''r uy <!;'•*. ib tlie p.i'.ln k , 

‘subvert Mora- .',,j i!,i .1 ..i^s ,..! > ( n,- 

‘ fusion and L> ■ ■ v l‘ . 1 . ne ■ Killec- 

‘ tions can have any Influence on them, there is 
‘one that perhaps may, because it is adapted to 
‘ their Vanity, by which they seem to be guided 
‘ much more iluin tlieir Reason 1 would therc- 
‘fore liave them consider, tliut the wisest and bc.st 
‘ of Men, in all Ages of the World, have been those 
‘ who lived up to the Religion of their Country, 
‘when they -.o- n in it .opoo itc to Morality, 

‘and [to] th,. : ■ ; l.ii.'ii- 'hi-\ ■..ul o; the Divuie 
‘Nature, it j > fi.’-i Knie o.iccts us to 
‘ wor.slup the Gods as it is oi'dtiined by Law, 
‘ fin that is the most natural Interpretaliou of the 
‘ Precept. ‘ Socrates, who wins the most renowned 
‘ among the Heathens both for Wisdom and Vir- 
‘tue, ill his last Moments desires his Fi lends to 
‘ offer a Cock to /ListtUapius ; ^ doubtless out of a 
‘ submissive Deference to the established W'orship 
‘ of his Country. Xenophon tells ns, that his 
‘ Prince (whom ne sets forth as a Pattern of Per- 
‘ fection), when he found his Death approaching, 

‘ offered Sacrifices on the Mountains to the Fer- 
‘ sian Jupiter, and tlie Sun, according to the Cus- 

* tom of the Persians; for those are the Words 
‘ of the Historian. 3 Nay, the Epicureans and 
‘ Atomical PjbUosopbers shewed a very remarkable 


* Which is motto to No. ii». 

^ Phasdon. ^ C> ropaedia, Bk. viii. 
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* Modesty in this Particular ; for though the Being 

* of a Gfoa was entirely repugnant to tlieir Schemes 

* of natujrad Philosophy, they contettted themselves 

* with the Denial of .a Providencfej^erting at the 

* same Time the Existence of Ciods in general ; 

* because they would not shock the common Be- 
lief of Mankind, and the Religion of their 

* Country. L. 


No.^Z^,'\ Thursday, October \_Stcele. 


'render it supportable. Corima, that used 

* torment all who conversed with her with f^se 

* Glances, and little heedless unguarded Motions, 
‘that we^ to betray some Inclination towards 
‘ the Man she would ensnare, finds at present all 
‘ she attempts that way unregarded ; and is obliged 
‘to indulge the Jilt in her Constitution, by laying 
‘ Artific ial Plots, writing perplexing Letters m>m 
‘unknown Hands, and making all the young 
‘ Fellows in Love with her, till they find out who 
‘she is. Thus as before she gave Torment by 
‘ disguising her Inclination, she is now obliged to 
‘do It by liiding her Person. 


Miseri quibus 

Intentata nites Hor. 


T he Intelligence given by this Corres\iondent 
is so important and useful, in order to avoid 
the Persons he speaks of, that I shall insert his 
Letter at length. 

Mr. Sl'ECTATOH, 

‘ I do not know that you have ever touched upon 
‘ a certain speoie.s of Wonten, whom we ordinarily 
‘ call Jilts. You cannot possibly go upon a more 
‘useful Work, than the Considenitiou of these 
‘ dangerous Aninuls. The Coquet is indeed one 
* Degree towards the Jilt; but the Heait of the 
‘ former is bent upon admiring her self, and giving 
' false Hopes to her Lovers ; but the latter is not 
‘ contented to be extreamly amiable, but she must 
‘ add to that Advantage a certain Delight in being 
‘ a Torment to others. Thus when hei I.over is 
‘ in the full Expectation of Success, the Jilt shall 
‘ meet him with a sudden Indilfercnce, and Ad- 
' miration in her Face at his being surprised that 
‘he is received like a Stranger, and a Cast of her 
* Head another Way with a pleasant Scorn of the 
‘ Fellow’s Insolence. It is very probable the 
‘ Lover goes home utterly astonished and dejected, 

‘ sits down to his Scrutore, sends her word in the 
‘ most abject Terms, That he knows not what he 
‘ has done ; that all which was desirable in tliis 
‘ Life is so suddenly vanished from him, that the 
‘ Charmer of his Soul should withdraw the vital j 
* Heat from the Heart which pants for her. He 
‘continues a mournful Absence for some time, 

‘ pining in Secret, and out of Humour with all 
' things which he meets with. At length he takes 
‘ a Resolution to try his Fate, and explain with 
* her resolutely upon her unaccountable Carriage. 

* He walks up to her Apartment, with a thousand 
* Inquietudes and Doubts in what Manner he shall 
‘ meet the first Cast of her Eye ; whp upon his 
‘ first Appearance she flies towards him, wonders 
‘ where he has been, accuse.s him of his Absence, 

‘ and treats him with a Familiarity as surprising 
‘ as her former Coldness. This good Corre.spoiid- 
‘ ence continues till the Lady observes the Lover 
‘grows happy in it, and then she interrupts it 
* with some new Inconsistency of Behaviour. For 
‘ (as I just now said) the Happiness of a Jilt con- 
* sists only in the Power of making others uti- 
‘casy. But such is the Folly of this Sect of 
‘ Women, that they carry on this pretty skittish 
‘Behavioiu-, till they have no charms left to 


‘As for my own Part, Mr. Spectator, it has- 
‘been my unhappy Fate to be jilted from my 
‘ Youth upward ; and as my Taste has been very 
‘ mn-'h w.niD li-.‘-;c...'ue. .lud liaving Intelligence 
‘ .',1:1 oi Vij-, ■■.ly mIk.Ic Jafe li.i.* pav'-ed 

‘ away in a Series of Impositions. I shall, for the 
‘ Benefit of the present Race of young Men, give 
‘sonic Account of my Loves. I know not 
‘ whether you have ever heard of the famous Girl 
‘ .about Town called Kitty : This Creature (for I 
‘ must lake Shame upon my self) was my Mistress 
‘in the Days when Keeping w.as in Fashion. 

^ Kitty, under tlie Appearance of being Wild, 

‘ 'J'houghile.ss, and Irregular in all her Words and 
‘Actions, concealed the most accomplished Jilt of 
‘ her Time. Her Negligence had to me a Charm 
‘ in it like that of Chastity, and Want of Desires 

* seemed as great a Merit as the Conquest of them, 

* The Air she gave herself was that of a Rompbg 
‘ Girl,^ and whenever I talked to her with any Turn 
‘of Fondness, she would immediately snatch off 

* my Pernwig, try it upon herself in the Glass, dap 
‘her Arms a Knnbow, draw my Sword, and make 
‘ Passes on the Wall, take off my Cravat, and seize 
‘ It to make some other Use of the Lace, or run 
‘ into some other unaccountable Rompishness, till 
‘ the Tunc I had appointed to pass away with her 
‘ was over. I went from her full of Pleasure at 
‘ the Reflection that I had the keeping of so much 
‘ Beauty in a Woman, who, as She was too heedless 
‘ to ple:ise me, was also too inattentive to form a 
‘ Design to wrong me. Long did I divert every 
‘ Hour that hung heavy upon me in the Coin- 
‘ pan v of this Creature, whom I looked upon as 
‘neither Guilty or Innocent, but could laugh 
‘ at my self for iny unaccountable Pleasure in an 
‘ Expcnce upon her, till in the End it appeared 
‘ my pretty Insensible was with Child by my Foot- 
‘ man. 

‘ This Accident roused me into a Disdain against 
‘all Libertine Women, under what Appearance 
‘soever they hid their Insincerity, and I resolved 
‘ after that Time to converse with none but those 
‘who lived within the Rules of Decency and 
I ‘ Honour. To this End I formed my self into a 
‘more regular Turn of Behaviour, and began to 
‘ make Visits, frequent Assemblie.s, and lead out 
‘ Ladies from the Theatres, with all the other ' 
‘ insignificant Duties which the professed Servants 
‘of the Fair place themselves in constant Rcadi- 
‘ ness to perform. In a very little time, (having a 
‘plentiful Fortune) Fathers and Mothers began to 
‘ regard me as a good Match, and I found easie 
'Admittance into the best Families in T<iwn to 
' observe their Daughters ; but 1, who was Wn to 
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^follow the Fair to no Purpose, have' by the Force 
<of my ill Stars made my AppUcation to three 

* Tilts successively. 

' Hyeeua is one of iho^e who form themselves 
*into*a melancholy and indolent Air, and <mdea- 
‘vour to gain Admirers from tlicir Inattention to 

* all around them. Hyana can loll in her Coach, 

‘ with something .so fixed in her Countenance, th.'it 
‘it is impossible to conceive her Meditation is 
‘ employed only on her Dress and her Channs in 
‘ that PosttIre. If it were not too coarse :i S\mile, I 
‘ should say, HytP.na^ in the Figure she affects to 
‘ appear in. Is a Spider in the midst of a Cobweb, 

* that is sure to destroy every F v tint a; p- ' 1 'b<‘s 
‘it. The Net Hyiena throws o si .0, i ..a \-t\i 
‘are taken in it before you can observe any Part 
‘ of her Work. I attempted her for a long and 
‘weary Sea.son, hut 1 found her Passion went no 
‘ fai-ther than to be admired : and she is of that 
‘unreasonable Temper, as noi to value the In- j 
‘ constancy of her Lovers provided she can bo.ast 

‘ she once had their Addresses, 

* Biblis was the second I aimed at, and her 
‘Vanity lay in purchasing the Adorers of other.s, 
‘and not in rejoicing in their Love it self Bibiis 
‘ is no Man's Mistress, but every Woman’s Rival. 

‘ As soon as I found this, I fell in Love with Cbifle, 
‘who Is my present Pleasure and Torment. I 
‘ have writ to her, danced with tier, and fought for 
‘her, and have been her Man m the Sight and 
‘Expectation of the whole 'I'owii (these ‘J three 
‘Years, aivl thought myself m u the Fnd ofmy 
‘Wishes; when the other Day ho c.illed me into 
‘her Closet, and told me, with a very grave Face, 
‘that she was a Woman of Honour, and scorned 
‘to deceive a Man who loved her with so much 
‘Sincerity as .she saw I did, and therefore she 
‘must inbirm me that she was by Natuic the most 
‘inconstant Creature breathing, and begg’d of me 
‘ not to marry lier ; If I insisted upon it. I .should ; 
‘but that she was lately fallen in Love with 
‘another. What to do or say I know not, but 
‘ desire you to mfocm me, and you will infinitely 
‘ oblige, 

SI 2 ^, Your most humble Servant, 

Charles Yellow. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Mr. .Sly, Haberdasher of Hah, at the CorJicr 
of Devereux-CoUrt in the Strand, gives notice, 
That he has prepared 7 >ery neat Hats, Rubbers, 
and Brushes for the Un’ of young 1 radisnien in 
their last Year of Apprenticeship, at reasotuible 
Rates. ^ I- 


^ [this], and in first reprint. 

* ‘ Last night died of a mortification in his leg, 
‘after a long time enduring the same, Jolui Sly, 
‘the late famous haberdasher, so often ineiitioned 
‘in the Spectator.’ Evening Post, Apul 15, 17^19. 
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Leetus sum X,cPudari d te Laudato viro , — Tull. 


H e is a very unhappy Man who sets his Heart 
upon being admired by the Multitude, or 
affects a general and undistmguishing Applause 
.among Men. Wh'>t p! , Men rail the Te^tiln.)ny 
(>i I goodC ui-c . ■■ c, >> ; I.:'.. i ..‘the .Mea-<;ireof our 
Ambition in this Kind ; that is to say, a Man of 
Spuit should contemn the Praise of the Ignorant, 
and like being applauded for nothing but what he 
knows in his own Heart he de.serves. Be.sides 
which the Character of the Person who commends 
you Is to be considered, before you set a Value 
upon his Esteem. The Praise of an ignorant Man 
is only Good-will, and you should receive his 
Kindness as he is a good Neighbour in Society, 
and not as a good Judge of your Actions in Point 
of Fame and Reputation. TJu; Satyri.si .said very 
well of popular Praise and Acclamations, Give the 
Tinkers and Coblcrs their Presents again, and 
learn to live of your sef^ It is an Argument of 
a loose and ungoverned Mind to be affected with 
the promiscuous Approbation of the Generality of 
Mankind, and a Man of Viitiie should be too 
delicate for so coarse an Appetite of Fame. Men 
of Honour should endeavour only to plea.se the 
Woithy, .ind the Man of Merit should de.sire to be 
tried only by his Peers. I thought it a noble 
Sentiment which I heard Yesterday uttered in 
Conversation; 1 knoiv, said a Gentleman, a Way 
to be greater than any Man: If he has Worth in 
hint, I can rejoice in his Superiority to me ; and 
that Sat I faction is a greater A rt of tM Soul in me, 
than any in him ivhich cttU possibty appear to me. 
'rhis'l". '^’li ‘ 1 I' ! Inn fi ■ 11 ac.indul 

and.' . . li ■ Xoprohaiion of such 

MiikL is what m.ijHic esteemed true Praise. For 
with the coinin'iii Rate of Men tht re is nothing 
commendable but vvh.it tlicy themselves may hope 
to be Partakers of, or amve at ; but the Motive 
truly glorious is, vvlien the Mind i.s set rather to 
d«) Things laudable, than to put chase Reputation. 
Whcie theie is that Smeenty as the Foundation of 
a good Name, the kind Gpininn of viitiioiis Men 
will be an unsought but a necessary Consequence. 
The Lacedemonians, tlio’ a plain People, and no 
Pretcmiers to Politeness, had a certain Delicacy 
m their Sense of Glory, and sacrificed to the 
Muses when tfiey entered upon any great Enter- 
prise." Ihcy would have the Commemoration of 
their Actions be tiansnuLled by theimrestand most 
untainted Memorialists. The Din which attends 
Victories and publick 'rriumplis is by far less 
eligible, than tlie Recital of the Actions of great 
Men by honest and wl.se Historuns. It i.s a 
frivolous Pleasure to be the Admiration of gaping 
Ciowds ; but to have the Approbation of a good 
Man in the cool Reflections of liis Closet, is a 
Gratification worthy an heroick Spirit. The Ap- 
plause of the Crowd makes the Head gidrly, but 
the Attestation of a reasonable Man makes the 
Heart glad. 

* Persius, Sat. IV. sec. 51. 

* Plutarch in Life of Lycurgus. 
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f What makes tlie Love of popular or general 
Praise still more ridiculoub, is, that it is usually 
given for Circumstances which are foreign to the 
Persons admiretl. Thus they tire the ordinary 
Attendants on Power ami Riches, which mu^ be 
taken out of one Man’s Hands, and put into 
another’s: The Application only, and not the Pos 
session, makes those outward things honourable. 
The Vulgar and Men of Sense agree in admiring 
Men for having what they themselves would 
rather be possessed of; the wise Man applauds 
him whom he thinks most virtuous ; the rest of the 
World, him who is most wealthy. 

When a Man is m this way of Thinking, I do 
not know what can occur to one more monstrous, 
than to see Persons of Ingenuity address their 
Services and Performances to Men no way ad- I 
dieted to Liberal Arts : In these Cases, the Praise | 
on one hand, and the Patronage on the other, .ire 
equally the Objects of Ridicule. Dedications to 
ignorant Men .ire .I' asar.vof the Speeches 

of HhIJIkiH m ;iie D. -II . h .lU Address one is 
api to i..'.o I ihj! and when the 

Different Parties are thoroughly considered, the 
Panegyrick generally implies no more than if the 
Author bhoulfl say to the I’atron ; My very good 
Lord, You and lean never understand one another, 
therefore I humbly desire we may he intimate 
Friends for the future. 

The Rich may as well ask to borrow of the Poor, 
as the Man of virtue or Merit hope for Addition 
to his Character from any hut such as himself. 
He that commends another engages so much of 
his own Reputation as he gives to that Person 
commended ; and he that has nothing laudable in 
hiimself is not of Ability to be such a Surety. Tlie 
wi.se Ph»cion was so sensible how dangerous it was 
to be touched with what the Multitude approved, 
that upon a gcttcral Acclamation made when he 
was making an Oration, he turned to an intelli- 
gent Friend who stood near him, and asked, in a 
surprized Manner, What Slip have I madeV^ 

I .sliall conclude this Paper with a Billet which 
has fallen into my Hands, .and was wTitten to a 
Lady from a (>cntlemau whom she had highly 
coinmendod, I’he Author of it had formerly been 
her Lover. When all Possibility of Commerce 
between them on the Subject of Love was cut off, 
she spoke so handsomely of him, as to give Oc- 
casion for this Letter. 

Madavt, 

* I should be insensible to a Stupidity, if I 

* could forbear making you iny Acknowledgments 
‘ for your late mention of me with so much Ap- 
*plause. It is, I think, your Fate to give me 
‘new Sentiments; as you formerly inspired me 
‘with the true Sense of Love, so do you now 
‘ witli the true Sen.se of Glory. As Desire had 

* the least Part iu the Passion I heretofore pro- 
‘ fessed towards you, so lias Vanity no Share in 
‘ the Glory to which you have now raLsed me, 
‘Innocence, Knowledge, Beauty, Virtue, Sin- 
‘cerity, and Discretion, are the constant Orna- 

* ments of her who has said this of me. Fame is 
‘ a Babbler, but I have arrived at the highest Glory 


* Plutarch in Life of Phocion. 


'in this World, the Commendation of the most 
‘ deserving Person in it. T. 
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-Patrice pietatis tJtiag'o>—-\vcg. 


T he following Letter being written to my 
Bookseller, upon a Subject of which I treated 
soiUe time since, I shall publish it in this Paper, 
together with the Letter that was inclosed in it. 

Mr. Buckley ^ 

‘ Mr. Spectator having of late descanted upon 
‘ the Cruelty of Parents to their Children, I have 
‘ lieen induced (at the Request of several of Mr. 
‘ SrECTATOu’s Admirers) to inclose thus Letter, 
'which I assure y'"; L thr Origiriil f-om a Father 
‘to his own Son, n 1' .1 c'l-i.'. tlie h.Tter gave 
‘but little or no Provocation. Jt would he won- 
‘ derfully obliging to the World, if Mr. Si'RC'fA- 
‘ lOR would give his Opinion of it, in some of his 
‘ Speculations, and particularly to 
(Mr. Buckley) 

Your Humble Servant, 

SiKKAH, 

' You are a sawey audacious Ra.scal, and both 
I ‘ Fool and Mad, and I care not a Farthing whether 
‘ you comply or no ; that docs not raze out my 
‘ Impressions of your Insolence, going about 
‘ K.uling at me, and the next Day to soTlicit my 
‘ Favoui : These are Inconsistencies, such as 
‘discover thy Reason depiavcd. To be brief, I 
‘ never desire to see your Face ; and, Sirrah, if 
i ‘you go to the Woik-house, it is no Disgiace to 
‘me for you to he supported there; and if you 
‘ Starve in the Streets, I’ll never give any thing 
‘ underhand in your Behalf If I have any more 
‘of your scribliiig Nonsense I’ll break your Head 
‘the hrst Time I .set Sight 011 sou You me a 
‘stubborn Beast: is this your Gratitude for my 
‘ giving you Mony '> You Rogue, I’ll better your 
‘Judgment, and give you a greater Sense of your 
‘ Duty to (I regret to say) your Father, Ss^c. 

* P. S. It’s Prudence for you to keep out of my 
‘ Sight ; for to reproach me, that Might overcomc.s 
‘Right, on the Outside of your Letter, I gltall 
‘ give you a great Knock on the Skull for U. 

Was there ever such an Image of Paternal 
'J'enderiiess ! It was usual among some of the 
Greeks to make their Slaves drink to Excess, and 
then expose them to their Children, who by that 
means conceived an early Aversion to a Vice 
which makes Men .appear so monstrous iibfl irra- 
tional. I have exposed this Picture of an un- 
natural Father with the same Intention, that its 
Deformity may deter others from its Resciublance. 
If the Reader has a mind to see a Father of the 
same Stamp represented in the most ext^uisile 
Stroaks of Humour, he may meet with it ui one 
of the finest Comedies that ever appeared upon 
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the Et^Zish Stage; I mean the Part of Sir 
in Love /or Lave, 

I must not however engajge my self blindly on 
the Side of the Son, to -whom the fond Letter 
above-written was directed. His t ather calls him 
a sawcy aTtd audacious Rascal in the first Line, 
and I am afraid upon Examination he will prove 
but an ungracious Youth. To go about railing at 
his Father, and to find no other Place but the 
Outside of his Letter to tell him that Might over- 
comes Right, if it does not di.scovcr his Reason to 
be depraved, and that he is cither Fool or Mad, 
as the cholerick old Gentleman tells him, we may 
at least allow that the Father will do very v/ell m 
endeavouring to better his Judgment, and give 
him a greater Sense of his Duty. Hut whether 
this may be brought about by breaking his Head, 
or .giving him a great Knock on the Skull, ought, 
I think, to be well considered Ujion the whole, 
I wish the Father has not met with his Match, 
and that he may not be as equally paired with a 
Son, as the Mother in Firgil. 

Crude I is tu quoque nuit* r: 

Crudclis mater magis an pncf /m^robns d/e ^ 

Improbus die puer, crudclis tu quoque viatcr.^ 

Or like the Crow and her Egg, in the Greek Pro- 
verb, 

KuKOV KOpUKOC Kitl^bv 

I must here take Notice of a T^ettcr which I 
have received from an unknown C orrespondent, 
upon the Subject of my Paper, upon which the 
foregoing lASttcr is likewise founded The Writer 
of it seems very much concerned lest that Paper 
should seem to give Kneouragement to the Diso- 
bedience of Children towards their Parents ; but 
if the Writer of it will take the Pains to read it 
over again attentively, I dare say his Apprehen- 
sions will vanish. Pardon and Reconciliation arc 
all the PeiiMcnt Daughter requests, and all that I 
contend for in her Behalf; and in this Case I may 
use the Saj'ing of an eminent Wit, who, ujum 
some great Mens pressing him to forgive his 
Daughter who had niarncd again.st his Consent, 
told them he could refuse nothing to their In- 
stances, but that he would have them remember 
there was Difference beiwecu Giving and F'or- 
giving. 

I must confess, in all Controversies between 
Parents and their Children, I am nif— "llv ; 
diced in favour of the former. I'hc <)• ! .-c 
on that Side can never be .acejuitted, .uid 1 think 
it is one of the greatest Rcfiections upon Human 
Nature that Parental Instinct should be a stronger 
Motive to Love than Filial Gratitude ; that the 
receiving of Favours should be a less Inducement 
to Good-will, Tenderness and Commiseration, 
than the conferring of them ; and that the taking 
care of any Person should endear the Child or 
Dependant more to the Parent or Benefactor, 
than the Parent or Benefactor to the Child or De- 
pendant; yet so it happens, that for one cruel 


* Sir Sampson Legend in Congreve’s play, 
which ends with the heroine’s ‘ punishing an in- 
* human father and rewarding a faithful lover.’ 

* Ed. 8. 3 Of bad Crow bad Egg. 
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Parent we meet with a thousand undutiful Chil- 
dren. This is indeed wonderfully contrived (as I 
I have formerly observed) for the Support of every 
living Species ; but at the .same tune that u shews 
the Wisdom of the Creator, it discovers tlie Im- 
perfection and Degeneracy of the Creature. 

The Obedience of Children to their Parents is 
the Basis of all Government, and set forth as the 
Measure of that Obedience which we owe to 
those whom Providence hath placed over us. 

It is Father Conte,^ if I am not mistaken, 
who tells us how Want of Duty in this Particular 
is punished among the Chinese, insomuch that if 
a Son should be known to kill, or so much as to 
strike his Father, not only the Criminal but his 
wht)lc Family would be rooted out, nay the In- 
habitants of the Place where he lived would be 
put to the Sword, nay the Place itself would Le 
razed to the Ground, and its Foundations sown 
with .Salt : For, say they, there must have been 
an utter Depravation of Manners in that Clan or 
Society of People who could have bred up among 
them so hoirible an Offender, To this I shall add 
a Passage out of the first Pjook of Herodotus. 
That Historian in his Account of the Persian 
Customs and Religion tells us, It is their Opinion 
that no Man ever killed his Father, or that it is 
possible such a Crime should be in Nature ; but 
that if any thing like it should ever happen, they 
conclude that the reputed Son must have been 11 - 
•. ; '}. ■< *. ..... ir begotten in Adultery. 

1 .ioa Wj^m.ou m ini'* l*ar insular shews sufficiently 
what a Notion they must have had of Undutiful- 
ness m general. L. 


No. 190.] Monday, October Z, 1711. \Steele. 


Servitus crescit nova Hor. 


S INCE I made some Reflections upon the gen- 
eral Negligence used in the Case of Regard 
towards Women, or, in other Words, since I talked 
of Wenching, 1 have had Epistles upon that Sub- 
ject, which I shall, for the picsent Entertainment, 
insert as they lye before mo. 

Mr. Spec PA FOR, 

‘As your .Speculations are not confined to any 
‘ Part of Humane Life, but concern the Wicked as 
‘well as the Good, 1 must desire your favourable 
‘Acceptance of what 1 , a poor stroling Giil about 
‘'iown, have to say to you. I wa.s told by a 
‘ Kom.ui Caiholick Gentleman who picked me up 
‘ last Week, and who, I hope, is absolved for what 
‘ passed between us ; I say I wa.s told by such a 
‘ Person, who endeavoured to convert me to his 
‘own Religion, that m Countries where Popery 
‘prevails, beside.s the Advantage of licen.sed Stews, 
‘there are large Endowments given for the In- 
‘ curahili, I think he called them, such a.s are past 
‘all Remedy, and are allowed such Maintenance 
‘and Support as to keep them without furtlier 


^ Present State of China, Part a. Letter to the 
Cardinal d’Estrees. 
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* Care till they expire. This manner of treating 

* poor Sinners has, methinks, great Humanity in 
*it ; and a.s you area Person who pretend to carry 
*your Reflections upon all Subjects, whatever oc- 
*cur to you, with Caiidour, and act above the 

* Sense of what Misinterpretation you may meet 
‘ with, I beg the Favour of you to lay before ail 
‘the World the unhappy Condition of us pobr 

I ‘Vagrants, who are really in a Way of Labour iu- 

* stead of Idleness. There are Crowds of us 
‘ whose Manner of Livelihood has long ceased to 
‘ be pleasing to us ; and who would willingly lead 
‘a new Life, if the Rigour of the Virtuous did not 
‘for ever expel us from coming into the World 
‘again. As it now happens, to the eternal Infamy 
‘of the Male Sex, Falshood among you is not re- 
‘proachful, but Credulity in Women i.s infamous. 

‘Give me Leave, Sir, to give you my History. 
‘You are to know tLat I am a Daughter of a Man 
‘of agood Reputation, Tenant to a Man of Quality. 

‘ The Heir of this groat House took it in his Head 
‘ to cast a favourable Eye upon me, and succeeded. 

‘ I do not pretend to say he promised me Mar- 
‘ riage ; I was not a Creature silly enough to be 
‘taken by so foolish a Story: But he lan away 

* with me up to this Town ; and introduced me to 
‘a grave Matjou, with w'hom 1 boarded for a Day 
‘or two with great Gravity, and was not a little 
‘pleased with the Change of my Condition, from 
‘that of a Country Life to the finest Company, is 

* I believed, in the whole World. My humble 
‘ Servant made me to understand that I shovdd be 
‘always kept in the plentiful Condition I then cn- 
‘joyed : when after a very great Fondness to- 
‘ wards me, he one Day took his Leave of me for 
‘four or five Days, In the Evening of tlie same 
‘ Day m’y good Lantllady came to me, and observ- 
‘ ing me very pensive began to comfort me, and 
‘with a Smile told me 1 must see the World. 

‘ When I was deaf to all she could say to divert 
‘ me, she began to tell me with a very frank Air 
‘ that I must be treated as I ought, and not take 
‘these squeamish Humours upon me, for my 
‘ Friend had left me to the Tov/n j and, as ihcir 
‘ Phrase is, she expected I would see Company, 
‘or I must be treated like what T had brought 
‘ my self to. This put me into a Fit of Crying : 
‘And I immediately, m a true Sense of my Con- 
‘ dition, threw myself on the Floor, deploring my 
‘ Fate, calling upon all that was good ami sacred 
‘to succour me. While I was m all my Agony, I 
‘observed a dccrepid old P'ellow conii* into the 
‘ Room, and looking with a Sense of Pleasure in 
‘his Face at all my Vehemence and Tr.ansport. 
‘In a Pause of my Distress 1 heard him say to 
‘ the shameless old Woman who stood by me, She 
‘ is certainly a new Face, or el.se .she acts it rarely. 
‘With that the Gentlewoman, who was making 
‘ her Market of me, in all the Turn of my Person, 
‘the Heaves of my Passion, and the suitable 
‘ Changes of my Posture, took Occasion to com- 

* mend my Neck, my Shape, my Eyes, my Limbs. 
‘All this was accompanied with such Speeches as 
‘ you may have heard Horse-coursers make in the 
‘ Sale of Nags, when they are warranted for their 

* Soundness. You understand by this Time that I 
‘ was left in a Brothel, and exposed to the next 
‘ Bidder that could purchase me of my Patroness. 


‘ This is so much the Work of Hell ; the Pleasure 
‘m the Possession of us Wenches, abates in pro- 
‘ portion to the Degrees we go beyond the Bounds 
‘ of Innocence : and no Man is gratified, if there 
‘is nothing left for him to debauch. Well, Sir, 

‘ my first Man, when I came upon the Town^ was 
‘ Sir yeojfry Foible, who was extremely lavish to 
‘me of hi> Money, and took such a Fancy to 
‘me that he would have carried me off, if my 
‘Patroness would have taken any reasonable 
‘ Terms for me : But as he was old, nis Covetous- 
‘ ness was his strongest Passion, and poor I was 
‘ soon left exposed to be the common Refuse of 
‘ all the Rakes and Debauchees in 'I'own, I can- 
‘not tell whether you will do me Justice or no, 
‘’till 1 see whether you print this or not; other- 
‘wise, as I now live with Sal, I could give you a 
‘very just Account of who and who is together in 
‘this I’own. You perhaps won't believe it; but 
‘ I know of one who pretends to be a very good 
‘Protestant who lies with a Roman-CaihoJick : 

‘ But more of this hereafter, as you please me. 
‘There do come to our House the greatest Poli- 
‘ ticians of tlie Age ; and Sal is more shrewd than 
‘ any Body thinks : No Body can believe that .such 
‘wise Men could go to Bawdy-houses out of idle 
‘Purposes , I have heard them often talk of Au- 
‘ fptiins Cccsar, who had Intrigues witli the 
‘Wives of Senators, nut out of Wantonness but 
‘ Sinatagem 

* It i^.iihou'-.iii.! l*ii'e> you should be so severely 

* virtuous as I fear you are ; otherwise, after a 

‘Visit or two, you would soon understand that we 
‘Women of the Town are not such useless Corre- 
‘ spoudents as you may imagine : You have im- 
‘doubtedly hcaid that it was a Courtesan who 
‘duscovered Conspiracy. If you print 

‘ this I’ll tell you more ; and am in tne mean 
‘ time, 

SIR, 

Vour most humble Servant, 

Rijuecca Netti.etok 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I am an idle young Woman that would work 
‘for my Livelihood, but that 1 am kept in such a 
‘ Manner as I cannot stir out. My Tyrant is an 
‘old jealous Fellow, who allows me nothing to 
‘appear in I have but one Shooe and one Slip- 
‘per; no Head-dress, and no upper Petticoat. 

‘ As you set up for a Reformer, I desire you would 
‘ take me out of this wicked W.ay, and keep me 
‘ your self. 

Eve Aftekdav, 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I am to complain to you of a Set of impertinent 
‘Coxcombs, who vi.sit the Apartments of us 

* Women of the Town, only, as they call it, to see 
‘ the World. I must confess to you, this to Men 
‘ of Delicacy might have an Effect to cure' them ; 
‘ but as they are .stupid, noisy and drunken Fcl- 
‘lows, It tends only to make Vice in themselves, 
‘as they think, plea.sant and humourous, and at 
‘ the same Time nauseous in us. I shall, Sir, 
‘ hereafter from Time to Time give you the N ames 
‘of these Wretches who pretend to enter our 

* Houses meerly as Spectators. These Men think 
‘ it Wit to use us ill : Pray tell them, however 
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*mrorthy we are of such Treatment, it is unworthy 
'them to be guilty of it towards iis. Pray, bir, 
‘ take Notice of this, and pity the Oppressed : 1 
‘wish we could add to it, the Innocent. T. 


^<>.191.] Tuesday, Octohcr % \Addison. 

o\i\nv nufipov. 


S OME ludicrous Schoolmen hare put the Case, 
that if an Ass were placed between two 
Bundles of Hay, which affected his Senses equally 
on each Side, and tempted him in the very same 
Degree, whether it would be possible for him to 
Eat of either. They generally determine this 
Question to the Di.sadvantagc of the Ass, who 
they say would starve in the MicUt of l*ieiily, as 
not having a single Gram of Fteewill to deterriiine 
him more to the one than to the other. 'I’hc 
Bundle of Hay on either Side sti iking his Sight 
and Smell in the same Proporti m, would keep 
him in a peipetual Siispence, liki the two Mag- 
nets which, Travellers have told us, are placed 
one of them in the Roof, and the other m the 
Floor oi Mahomefs Burying-plat '• at Mecca, and 
by that means, say they, pull the Impostoi’s Iron 
Coffin with such an equal Attracti m, that it hangs 
in the Air between both of them. As for the Ass s 
Behaviour in such nice Circumstances, whether he 
would Starve sooner than violate hisNcnirahty to 
the two Bundles of Hay, I shall not presume t.. 
determine : but only take Notice of the Conduct 
of our own Sj»ecies in the same Perplcxlt5^ When 
a Man has a mind to venture his Money in a Lot- 
tery, every Figure of it appears equally alluring, 
and as likely to succeed as any of its Fellows 
They all of them have the same Pretensions to 
good Luck, stand upon the same foot of Compe- 
tition, and no maimer of Reason can be given 
why a Man should prefer one to the other before 
the Lottery is drawn. In this Case therefore 
Caprice very often acts in the Place of Reason, 
and forms to it self some Groundless Imaginary 
Motive, where real and substanti.''.! ones are 
wanting. I know a wc!l-meamng Man that is 
very well pleased to risque his good Fortune upon 
the Number 1711, because it is the Year of our 
Lord. I am acouainted with a TaJtcr that would 
give a good deal for the Number 134.*^ On the 
contrary I have been told of a certain Zealous 
Dissenter, who being a great Enemy to Pojicry, 
and believing that bad Men arc the most fortu- 
nate in this World, will lay two to one on the 
Number [666^] against any other Number, be- 
cause, says he, it is the Number of the Beast. 
Several would prefer the Number jzooo before 
any other, a.s it is the Number of the J^ounds in 
the great Prize. In short, some are pleased to 
find their own Age in their Number ; some that 
they liave got a number which makes a pretty 
.Appearance in the Cyphers, and others, because 
it is the same Number that succeeded in the last 

* The number of the minority who were in 1704 
for Tacking a Bill against Occasional Conformity 
to a Money Bill. ® [1666J, and in first reprint. 
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l-oiiery. Each of these, upon no other Ground.s, 
thinks he stands fairest for the great Lot, and 
that he is possessed of what may not be improper- 
ly called the Golden Nianhrr. 

These Principles of Election are the Pastimes 
and Extravagancies of Human Reason, which is 
of so busie a Nature, that it will be exerting it .self 
in the meanest Trifles .ind working even when it 
w.ants Materuils. I'he wisest of Men are .some- 
times .icted by such unaccountable Motives, as 
the Life of the Fool and the Superstitious i.s 
guided by nothing else. 

I am surprized that none of the Fortune-tellers, 
or, as the French call them, the Dheurs de bonne 
A^mnture, who Publish their Bills In every Quar- 
ter of the Town, have not turned our Lotteries to 
their -liJ j^y of them set up fora 

Caste' - I Figures, what might he not 

get by his pretended Discoveries and Predictions? 

I remember among the Advertisements in the 
Post-Boy of h>e/>tet 7 iher the 27th, I was surprized 
to see the follouing one ; 

Thts is to y;tve notice, That Ten Shillings over 
and above the Market-Price, mill be given for 
the Ticket in the £1^00000 J.otiery, No. 132, b^ 
Nath. Cliff at the Bible and Three Crcnvns in 
Cheapsidc. 

This Advertisement has given great Matter of 
Speculation to Coffee-house Tlieonsts, Mr. Cliff's 
Principles and Conversation have been canvassed 
upon this Occasion, and vario'. - ('■■"''lie’tnr; .ir,.‘'lc 
why he should thus set his H> ■» up >11 Nuiu.'v'r 
132. I have examined all the Powdfs in those 
Numheis, broken them into Fractions, extracted 
the Square and Cube Root, divided and multi- 
plied them all Ways, but could not arrive at the 
Secret till about three Days ago, when I received 
the following l^etter from an unknown Hand, by 
which I find that Mr, Nathaniel Cliff v=> only the 
Agent, and not the Principal, in this Advertise- 
ment. 

Mr. Si’ECTATOK, 

‘ I am the Person that lately advertised I 
‘ would give ten Shillings more than the current 
‘Piice for the Ticket No. 132 in the Lottery now 
* drawing : which is a Secret I have communicated 
‘to some Friends, who rally me incessantly upon 
‘ that Account. You must know I have but one 
‘Ticket, for which Reason, and a certain Dream 
‘I h.ive lately had moic than once, I was resolved 
‘it should be the Number 1 most approved. I am 
‘ so positive I have pitched upon the great Lot, 
‘ that 1 could almost lay all 1 am worth of it. My 
‘Visions are so frequent and strong upon this Oc- 
‘ casion, that I have not only possessed the Lot, 
‘ hut disposed of llie Money vdiich in all proba- 
‘hility it will sell for. d his Morning, in particu- 
‘ lar, 1 .set up an Eouipage which I look upon to 
‘ be the gaj^est in tbe 'J'nwn. 'I'he Liveries are 
‘very Rich, hut not Gaudy I should he very 
‘ glad to see a Speculation or two iijion Lottery 
‘Subjects, in w'hich you would oblige all People 
'concerned, and in particular 

Your most humble Servant, 
George Gossling. 

P. S. ‘Dear Spec, if I get the 12000 Pound, 
‘ I’ll make thee a handsome Present. 
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After having wi.shed my Correspondent good 
Luck, and thanked him for his intended Kindness, 
I shall for this time dismiss the Subject of the 
Lottery, and only observe that the greatest Part 
of Mankind are in some degree guilty of my 
Friend Gossling's Extravagance. We are apt tn 
rely upon future Prospects, and become really ex- 
pensive while we are only rich in PossiVnhty. We 
live up to our Expectations, not to our Possessions, 
and make a Figure proportionable to what we 
may be, not what we are. We out-run our pre- 
sent Income, as not doubting to disburse oiir .selves 
out of the Profits of some future Place, Project, 
or Reversion, that we have in view. It is through 
this Temper of Mind, which is so common among 
us, that we see Tradesmen break, who have met 
with no Misfortunes in their Business; and Men 
of Estates reduced to Poverty, who have never 
suffered from Losses or Repairs, 'J'enants, Taxes, 
or Law-suits. In short, it is this foolish .sanguine 
Temper, this depending upon Contingent Futuri- 
ties, that occasions Romanlick Generosity, Ch}^- 
nierical Grandeur, Senseless Ostentation, and 
generally ends in Beggary and Rum. The Man, 
who will live aliove his present (iircumsrances, is 
in great Danger of living in a little tune much l)c- 
nealh them, or, as lire Provei b runs. The 

Man who lives by Hope will die bv Huncer 
It should be an indispensable Ri ’e 1:1 I...'. , to j 
contract our IKsires to our present Condition, 
and whatever may be our Expectations, to live 
within the comp:iss of what we actually possess. 
It will be Time enough to enjoy'an Estate when 
it comes into our Hands : but if we anticipate our 
good Fortune, we shall lose the Pleasure of it 
when it arrives, and may possibly never possess 
what we have swi foolishly counted upon. L. 


No. Tg2,] Wednesday, October \o, 171T. \SHeele. 


Utio ore oumes ovinia 

Bona dicere, et Laudare /ortunas mens, 

Qiti Gnatuvi haberevt tali ingenio f>ra;ditum. 

Tre. 


I STOOD the other Day, and beheld a Father 
sitting in the Middle of a Room with a large 
Family of Children about him ; and methought I 
could observe in his Countenance different Mo- 
tions of Delight, a.s he turned his Eye towards 
the one and the other of them. The Man is a 
Person moderate in his Designs for their Prefer- 
ment and Welfare ; and as he has an easy For- 
tune, he is not sollicitoiis to make a great one. 
His eldest Son is a Child of a very towardlv Dis- 
position, and as much as the Father loves nun, 1 
dare say he will never he a Knave to impiove nis 
Fortune. ^ I do not know any Man who has a 
juster Relish of Life than the Person 1 am speak- 
ing of, or keeps a better Guard against the Ter- 
rors of Want or the Hopes of Gam. It is usual 
in a Crowd of Children, for the Parent to name 
out of his own Flock all the great Officers of the 
Kingdom, There is something so very surprizing 
in the Parts of a Child of a Man’s own, that 
there is nothing too great to be expected from his 


Endowments. T know a good Woman wJlO hat 
I but three Sons, and there is, she says, nothing 
: she expects with more Certainty, than that she 
shall .see one of them a Bishopjthe other a Judge, 
and the third a Court Physician. The Humour 
is, that any thing which can happen to any Man’s 
Child, is expected hy every Man for his own. 
But my Friend whom I was going to speak of, 
does not flatter himself with such vain Expecta- 
tions, but has his Eye more upon the Virtue 
and Disposition of his Children, than their Ad- 
vancement or Wealth. Good Habits arc what 
will certainly improve a Man’.s Fortune and Reput- 
ation ; but on the other side, Affluence of For- ; 
tune will not as probably produce good Affections 
of the Mind. 

It IS very natural for a Man of a kind Disposi- 
tion to amuse himself with the Promises his Im- | 
agination makes to him of the* future Condition of 
his Children, and to represent to himself the 
Figuie they shall bear in the World after he hsjs 
left It. When his Prospects of this Kind are 
agreeable, his P'ondness gives as it were a longer 
Date to his own Life ; and the Survivorship of a 
worthy Man [in *J his Son is a Pleasure scarce in- 
ferior to the Hopes of the Continuance of his 
own Life. That Man is happy who can believe 
of his Son, that he will escape the Follies and 
Indiscietions of v/hich he himself was guilty, and 
pursue and improve every thing that was valuable 
in him. I'he Continuance of his Virtue is much 
more to be regarded than that of his Life ; but it 
IS the most l.imcntable of all Reflections, to think 
that the Heir of a Man’s Fortune is such a one as 
will be a Stranger to his F riends, alienated from 
the s.ame Interests, and a Promoter of every thing 
which he himself disapproved. An Estate in 
Possession of such a Successor to a good Man, Is 
worse than laid waste ; and the Family of which 
he is the Head, is in a more deplorable Condition 
than that of being extinct. 

When 1 visit the agreeable Seat of my honoured 
Friend Ruricola, and walk from Room to Room 
revolving many pleasing (Occurrences, and the 
Expressions of many just Sentiments I have 
heard him utter, and see the Booby his Heir in 
Pain while he is doing the Honours of his House 
to the Friend of his h'ather, the Heaviness it 
gives one is not to be expressed. Want of Genius 
IS not to be imputed to any Man, but Want of 
Humanity is a Man's own Fault. The Son of 
Ruricola, (whose Life was one continued Series 
of worthy Actions and Gentleman-hke Inclina- 
tions) is the Companion of drunken Clowns, and 
knows no Sense of Praise but in the Flattery he 
receives from his own Servants ; his Pleasures are 
mean and inordinate, his Language base and 
filthy, [his Behaviour rough and absurd. Is this 
Creature to be accounted the Successor of a Man 
of Virtue, Wit and Breeding? At the saHie time 
that I have this melancholy Prospect at the House 
where 1 miss my old Friend, I can go to a Gentle- 
man’s not far off it, where he has a Daughter 
who is the Picture both of his Body and Mind, 
but both improved with the Beauty and Modesty 
peculiar to her Sex. It is she who supplies the 


‘ (to), and in thi first reprint * his} 
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T<osr nf her Father to the World ; she, without 
lti$ Name or Fortune, is a truer Memorial of him, 
than her Krother who sncceeds him in both Siirb 
an Offspritig as the elJest'Son of my Friend, ])ct- 
petuates his Father in the sauie manner tlie 
Appearance of his Ghost would: It is indeetl i 
Fnricnlay but it is grown frightful. 

T know not to what to attribute the brutal Turn 
which this young Man has taken, except it may 
be to a certain Severity and Distance which his 
Father used towards him, and might, pethaps, 
have occasioned a Dislike to those Modes of Jafe 
which were not made amiable to him by Freedom 
and Affability. 

We may promise our selves that no such Ex- 
crescence will appear in the Family of th^Cor- 
nelii, where the Father lives with his Sons like 
their eldest Brother, and the Sons converse with 
him as if they did it for no other Reason but that 
he is the wisest Man of their Acquaintance. As 
the Comelii are eminent Tradcrn, their good Cor- 
respondence with each other is useful to all that 
know them, as well as to themselves: And their 
Friendship, Good-will and kind Offices, are dis- 
posed of jointly as well as their Fortune, so that 
no one ever obliged one of them, who had not the 
Obligation multiplied in Returns from them all. 

It IS the most beautiful Object the Isycs of Man 
can behold, to see a Man of W<trth and his Son 
live in an entire unreserved Correspondence. 'I'he 
mutual Kindness and Affection between them give 
an inexpressible Satisfaction to all who know 
them. It is a sublime Pleasure which cncreases 
by the Participation. It is as sacred as Fuend- 
ship, as pleasurable as Love, ami as joyful as Re- 
ligion. This State of Mind does not only dissi- 

E ate Sorrow, which would be extream without it, 
ut enlar,(jc> Pleasures which would otherwise he 
contemptibl'', 'J'he most iiidiffcrent tiling lias its 
Force and Beauty when it is spoke by a kind 
Father, and an insignificant Trifle has its Weight 
when offered by a dutiful Child. I know not how 
to e.xprcss it, but I think I may call it a tnans- 
planted Self-love. All the Enjoyments and Suf- 
ferings which a Man meets with are regarded only 
as they concern him in the Relation he has to 
another. A Man’s very Honour receives a new 
Value to him, when he thinks th.it, when he is in 
his Grave, it will be had in Remcnibr.ance that 
such an Action was done by such a one’s Father. 
Such Considerations sweeten the old Man’s levell- 
ing, and his Soliloquy delights him when he can 
say to himself. No Man r.in tell niy Child his 
Father was either Unmerciful or uiiiust : My Son 
shall meet many a Man who shall say to him, I 
was obliged to tliy Father, and be my Child a 
Friend to his Child for ever. 

It is not in the Power of all Men to leave illustri- 
ous Names or great Fortunes to their Posterity, 
but they can very much conduce to their having 
Industry, Probity, Valour and Justice ; It is in 
every Mari’s I’ower to leave his Son the Honour 
of descending from a virtuous Man, and add the 
Bles-sings of Heaven to whatever he leave,s him. 

I shall end this Rhapsody with a Letter to an ex- 
cellent young Man of my Acquaintance, who has 
lately lost a worthy Father. 


Dear Sir, 

* I know no Part of Life more impertinent than 
* the Office of administring Consolation : I will 
‘ not enter into it, for I cannot but applaud your 
‘(Jrief. The virtuous Principles you had from 
‘th.at excellent Man whom you have lost, have 
‘ wrought in you as they ought, to make a Youth 
‘of 'I’hrec and 'I’wenty incapable of Comfort upon 
‘coming into Possession of a great Fortune. I 
‘ doubt not but that you will honour his Memory 
‘ by a modest En;''— his Estate ; and scorn 
‘ to tiiumph o\.*r 1.- I v, by employing in Riot, 
‘ Excess, and Debauchery, what he purcha.sed 
‘with so much Industry, Prudence, and Wisdom. 
‘ 'Phis IS the true Way to shew the Sense you have 
‘ of your Loss, and to take away the Distrc'-s of 
‘others upon the Occasion. Von cannot recal 
‘ your Father by your Grief, but you may revive 
‘ him to his Friends by your Conduct 'P. 


JVo. Thursday, October I'jxj.. [Sicclc. 

fng^entcvf foribwi domus alia svperbis 

Mane snlntantnm totis vomit cedibns nndam. 

Virg. 

W HEN we look round us, and behold the 
strange V.anety of Faces and Persons which 
fill the Streets with Business and Hurry, it is no 
unpleasant Arnusement to make Guesses at their 
ill ft eient Pursuits, and judge by their Countenances 
what It IS that so anxiously engages their present 
Attention. Of all this busic Crowd, there are none 
who would give a Man iticliucd to such Enquiries 
better Diversion for his 'Phouglits, than those whom 
we call good Courtiers, and such as are assiduous 
at the I.ev^es of Great Men. 'These Worthies are 
got into an Habit of being servile with an Air, and 
enjoy a certain Vanity in being known for under- 
sianding how the World passes. In the Pleasure 
of this they can rise early, go abroad sleek and 
well-dressed, with no other Hope or Purpose, hut 
to make a Bow to a Man in Court- Favour, and be 
thought, by some insignificant Smile of his, not a 
little engaged in his Interests and Fortunes. It 
is wondrous, that a Man can get over the natural 
Existence and Possession of liis own Mind so far, 
as to take Delight cither in paying or receiving 
.such cold and repeated Civilities, But what main- 
tains the Humour is, that outward Show is what 
most Men pur.sue, rather than real Happiness. 
J bus both the Idol and Idolater equally impose 
upon themselves in pleasing their Imaginations 
this way. But as there arc very many of her 
Majesty’s good Subjects, who are exttcamly un- 
casie at their own Seats in the Country, where 
all from the Skies to the Centre of the Isarth is 
their own, and have a mighty longing to shine in 
Courts, or be Partners in the Power of the World ; 
I say, for the Benefit of these, and others who 
hanker after being in the Whisper with great Men, 
and vexing their Neighbours with the Changes 
they would be capable^ of making in the Appear- 
ance at a Country Session.?, it would not niethinks 
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be amiss to give an Account of tliat Market for 
Preferment, a ^cat Man’s' Lev6e. 

For ought I know, this Commerce between the 
Mighty and their Slaves, very justly represented, 
might do so much good as to incline the Great to 
regard Business rather than Ostentation : and 
make the Little know the U-^e of tlieir 'J'lme too 
well, to spend it in vain Application's and Ad- 
dresses. 

The famous Doctor in IJovrfulih, who gained 
so much Reputation for his_ Horary Predictions, 
is .said to have had in his J'arlour di/Tcrent Ropes 
to little Bells which inirit; ui the Room above 
Stairs, where the Doctor thought fit to be oracu- 
lous. If a Girl had hten deceived by her Lover, 
one Bell was pulled ; and if a Peasant had lost a 
Cow, the [Servant* J rung anotlier. This Method 
was kept in respect to all other Passions and Con- 
cerns, and [the skillful Waiter below^] .sifted the 
I'nquire! . an-,] ;h 7) 't ir Notice accordingly. 

'I lie J.evee o! i gie i' M.i:. . laid after the .same 

manner, and twenty W’luspers, false Alarms, and 
private Intimations, pa'-s backward and forward 
from the Porter, the Valet, and the Patron himself, 
before the gaping Crew who are to pay their 
Court are gathered together : When the Scene is 
ready, the Doors fly open and discover his Lord- 
ship. 

There are several Ways of making this first 
Appearance : yovi may be either half dressed, and 
washing your v-If, which is indeed the most 
stately^ but this Way of Opening is peculiar to 
Military Men, in whom there is something grace- 
ful in exposing themselves naked : hut tfie Poli- 
ticians, or Civil Officers, have usually affected to 
be more reservet’ , and i^ireserve a certain Chastity 
of Depoiiment, Whctlier it be Hieroglyplucal or 
not, this Difference in the Military and Civil List, 
[1 will not say ;J but [have ever understood the 
Fact to be, that the close Minister is buttoned up, 
and the brave Officer open-breasted on these 
Occasions. 

However that is, I humbly conceive the Busi- 
ness of a T.cvt'o'' t'' r'’"eivc ‘^hc A"k*.',o\vlc“-!grionts 
of a MultitU'ic. that .i M.ii’ s \\ ;*c, i B'lu'-ie 
Valiant am' B«'U i.'.ii. me Ji:"! >h' : ( '' 

liyes [is5] made, it is wonderful to observe how 
much Submission the Pali on’s Modesty can bear, 
and how much Servitude the Client’s f:mirit can 
descend to. In the vast Multiplicity of Business, 
and the Crowd about him, my Lord’s Parts are 
usually so great, that, to the Astonishment of the 
whole Assembly, he has something to .say to every 
Man there, and that so suitable to his Capacitv, 
as any Man may judge tliat it is not witliout 
Talents that Men can arrive at great Fimploy- 
ments. I have known a great Man ask a Flag- 
Officer, which way was the Wind, a Commander 
of Horse the present Price of ( )ats, and a Stock- 
Jobber at what Discount such a Fund was, with 
as much Ease as if he had been bred to each of 
those several Ways of Life Now this is ex- 
treamly obliging ; for at the same time that the 
Patron informs himself of Matters, he gives the 
Person of whom he enquires an Opportunity to 

* ^ope] * [a skilful servant] 3 [j have] 

^ [Beauteous], and in first reprint. 5 [are] 


c.xert himself. What adds to the Pomp of those 
Interview.s is, that it is performed with the greatest 
Silence and Order Imaginable. The Patron is 
usually in the midst of the Room, and .some hum- 
ble Person gives him a Whisper, which his Lord- 
ship an.swers aloud, / 1 is ntell, ».?, J am of your 
Opinion Proy inform yourself further, yon nmy I 
be sure of nty Part in it I'liis liappy Man is dis- 
missed, and my Lord can turn himself to a Busi- 
ness of a quite different Nature, and offhand give 
as good an Ansvyer as any great Man i.s obliged 
to. For the chief Point is to keep in Generals, 
and if there be anything offered that’s Particular, 
to be m haste. 

But \vc are now in the Height of the Affair, and 
my Lord’.s Creatures have all hatl their Whispers 
round to keep up the Farce of the thing, and the 
Dumb Show is become more general. He casts 
his Eye to that Corner, and there to Mr. such-a- 
one : to the other, and when did yon come to 
'Poivn'i And pcrhaji.s ju.st before he nods to 
another, and enters with him, hut, Sir, I am glad 
to see you, now I think of it. iiach of those are 
happy for the next four and twenty Honr.s ; and 
those who bow m Ranks undistinguished, and by 
Dozens at a Time, think they have very good 
Prospects if they hope to arrive at such Notices 
half a Year hence. 

'i'he Salyrist says,’ there is .seldom common 
Sense in high Fortune ; and one would think, to 
behold a Levde, that the Great were not only in- 
fatuated with then Station, but also that they 
believed all below were seized too ; else how is it 
possible that they could think of imposing upon 
themselves and others in such a degree, as to .set 
up a Lev6e for any thing but a direct Farce? 
But such is the Weakness of our Nature, that 
when Men are a little exalted in their Condition, 
they immediately conceive they have additional 
Senses, and their Capacities enlarged not only 
above other Men, but above human Comprehen- 
sion it .self. 'I'hus it is ordinary to see a great 
Man attend one listning, bow to one at a distance, 
and call to a third at the same instant. A Girl in 
new Ribbands is not more taken with her self, 
nor does .she betray more apparent Coquetries, 
than even a wise Man in such a Circumstance of 
Courtship. I do not know any thing that I ever 
tliought so very distasteful as the Affectation 
which IS recorded of Ceesar, to wit, that he would 
dictate to three several Writers at the .same time. 
This was an Ambition below the Greatness and 
Candour of his Mind. He indeed (if any Man 
had Prcten.sions to gre.ater Faculties than any 
other Mortal) was the Person ; but such a Way of 
acting is Childish, and inconsistent with the Man- 
ner of our lieiiig. And it appears from the very 
Nature of Things, that there cannot be any thing 
effectually disi>aiched in the Distraction of a Pub- 
lick Lev€c ; but the whole seems to be aCom^iracy 
of a Set of Servile Slaves, to give up their own 
Liberty to take away their Patron’s Understand- 
ing. T. 

’ Juvenal, viii. 73. 
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iV<?. 194.] Friday, Ocioher \Steele. 

—Dijfficili Bil<i Tumet yecur. — Hor. 

T he present Paper shall cou'iist of two Let- 
ters, which observe upon F.iults that aie 
easily cured both in Love and Kriendsbip In 
the latter, as far as it mecrly re^aids Conversa- 
tion, the Person who neglects v‘ 1. 17-". -v - 1’ ’ ■ 
Friend is punished in the v ■. h... 'k'- 

for a good Companion is not found in every Room 
we go into. But the Case of 1 .ovc is of a more 
delicate Nature, and the Anxiety is inexpressible 
if every little Instance of Kindness is not recipro- 
cal. There are 'Lhings in this Sort of Coininerce 
which there are not Words to express, and a Man 
may not possibly know how to represent, what 
yet may tear ' ho- -i-i'l Tortures 

To be grave t') . I M.mi- M !■:■! : tivc to his 

Discourse, or to interrupt either with something 
that argues a Disinclination to be entertained by 
him, has in it something so dis.«grecable, that the 
utmost Steps which may be made in further En- 
mity cannot give greater Toimcnt. 'J’he gay 
Cormtm, who sets up for an Indiffeience and be- 
coming Heedlessness, gives her Huslrind all the 
Tonnerit imaginable out of nicer Insolence, with 
this peculiar Vanity, that she is to look as gay as 
a Maid in the Character of a Wife. It is_ no 
Matter wliat is the Reason of a Man’s Grief, if it 
be heavy as it is. Her unhappy Man is convinced 
that .she means him no Dishonour, but pines to 
Death because she will not have so much Defei- 
ence to him as to avoid the Appearances of it. 
The Author of the following Letter is perplexed 
with an Injury that is in a Degree yet less cnmi- 
nal, and yei the Source of the utmost Unhappiness. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I have lead your Papers which relate to Jeal- 
* ousy, and desire your Advice in my Case, which 
* you will say is not common. I have a Wife, of 
‘whose Virtue I am not in the least doubtful ; yet | 
‘ I cannot be .satisfied she loves me, which gives ' 
‘ me as great Uneasiness as being faulty the other l 
‘Way would do. I know not whether I am not j 
‘yet more miserable than in that Case, for she I 
‘ keeps Possession of my Heart, without the Re- i 
‘ turn of hers. I would desire your Obserx'ations j 
‘upon that Temper in some Women, who will ' 
‘ not Condescend to convince their Husbamls of 1 
‘their Innocence or their Love, but are wholly] 
‘ negligent of what Reflections the poor Men ' 
‘ make upon tlicir Conduct (so they cannot c.all it : 
‘Criminal,) when at the same time a little 'lender- j 
‘ ness of Behaviour, or Regard to shew an Inrhn- 
‘ation to please them, would make them Entirely 
‘ at Ease. Do not such Women deserve all the 
‘ Misinterpretation which they neglect to avoid '/ 
‘Or are they not in the actual Piactice of Guilt, 

‘ who care not whether they aie thought guilty or 
‘ not ? If my Wife does the most ordinary thing, 
‘as visiting her Sister, or taking the Air with her 
‘Mother, It is always carried with the Air of a 
‘ Secret: Then she will sometimes tell a thing of 
‘ no Consequence, asifitwasonly Want of Memory 
‘ made her conceal it before ; and this only to 


* dally with my Anxiety. I have complained to 
‘ her of this Behaviour in the gentie.st Terms im- 
‘aginable, and beseeched her not to use him, who 
‘ desired only to live with her like an indulgent 
‘ Friend, as the most morose and unsociable Hus- 
‘ band in the World It il&io easy Matter to dc- 
‘ scribe our Circumstance, but it is miserable with 
A ‘ <t It might be easily mended, 

L' . ..I U‘. V endeavoured. She reads 
‘ you, and there is a Phrase or two in this Letter 
‘ which she will know came from me. If we enter 
‘ into an Explanation which may tend to our 
‘future Quiet by your Means, you shall have our 
‘joint 'fhanks : In the mean time I am [as much 
‘ as I can in this ambiguous Condition be any 
‘ thing) 

SIR, 

Yoiirhvvihle Semant. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ Give me Leave to make you a Present of a 
‘Chanacter not yet described m your Papers, 
‘which IS that of a Man who treats his Friend 
‘ with the same odd Variety which a Fantastical 
‘ Female 'tyrant practises tow.irds her Lover. 1 
‘ have for some time had a I’ .■ ■ ■' w .th one of 
‘thcseMercun.il Persons: ' l\ I know 
‘loves me, yet takes Advantage of iny I’ondne.s.s 
‘for him to use me as he pleases. We are by 
‘ Turns the best Friends and the gieatest Strangers 
‘ imaginable ; Sonieiimcs you would think us iii- 
‘ separable ; at other I’unes he avoids me for a 
‘ long Time, yet neither he nor 1 know why. 

‘ When we meet next by Chance, he is ama7ed he 
‘ has not seen me, is impatient for an Appointment 
‘ the same Evening : and when I expect he should 
‘ have kept it, 1 h.ive known him slip away to an- 
‘ other Place ; wheie he has .sat reading the News, 

‘ when tlicre is no Post , smoaking liis Pipe, 

‘ which he seldom cares for ; and staring about 
‘ him m C 'mnnv -.'ll he has had nothing 

‘ to do, .1 .1 i.' .• he came there. 

‘ 'Pliat I may state my Case to you the more 
‘fully, I .shall transcube some short Minutes I 
‘have taken of him in my Almanack since last 
‘ Spring ; fur you must know there are certain 
‘ Seasons of the Year, accoiding to which, I will 
‘ not say our Friendship, but the Enjoymeut'of it 
‘rises or falls. In JMarch and A/>rRhe was as 
‘various as the Wc.ather ; In May and part of 
‘ yu 7 ie I found him the spnghthest best-humoured 
‘Fellow in the World , In Die Dog-Days he was 
‘much upon the Indolent; In September very 
‘ agreeable but very busy : and since the Glass 
‘ fell last to changeable, he has made tliree Ap- 
‘poiiitments with me, and broke them every one. 
‘ However I have good Hopes of him this Winter, 
‘ e.specially if you will lend me your Assistance to 
‘refoim him, wliich will be a great Ease and 
‘ Pleasure to, 

October c), SIR, 

XT IX. Your most humble Servant. 

T. 
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Niiiriotjoifo’ l<ya(Tivo(TMTr\iovriixL(TV’TravT 6 ^, 

Qi} 6 ' (iarov tv nukd^^^jre. 6 t &cr(po 6 t\.M /xty’ 

ovttap — Hes. 

''I ''HERE is a Story in the Aralnan Nights 
X Tales ^ of a King who had long langui-dicd 
under an ill Habit of Eody, and had take n abund- 
ance of Remedies to no purpose. At length, says 
the Fable, a Physician cured him by the lollowing 
Method . He took an hollow Ball of Wood, and 
filled It with several Drugs ; after which he clos’d 
it up so aitiiicially that nothing- appeared. He 
likewise look a Mall, and alter having hollowed 
the Handle, and that part which strikes the Ball, 
he enclosed iii them several Drugs after the same 
Manner as in the Ball itself. He then ordered 
the Sultan, who was his Patient, to exercise him- 
self early in the Morning with these tightly pre- 
pared Insiriurients, till such tune as lie should 
Sweat: When, as the Story goes, the Vertue of 
the Medicaments jiei spiring through the Wood, 
had so good an Inlluence on the Sultan’s Consti- 
tution, that they cured him of an Indisposition 
which all the Coinjiositions he had taken inwardly 
had not hecn able to re/nove. 'Phis Eastern 
Allegory is finely i-ontrivcd to shew ns how bene- 
ficial bodily Labour is to Health, and that Exer- 
cise is the mo^t 'jfcctual J’hysick. I liave de- 
.senhed in my Hundred and Fifteenth Paper, from 
t’.n d 't ..-.'.-•.H M ‘D. r.f a-i If- ’ .n 

i ,!■' 1!. , y ii ' •• 1!} I..-. 5.1 e i. f . 

its Preservation. 1 shall in this Place recommend 
another great Preservative of Health, winch in 
many Cases produces the same Effects as Exer- 
cise, and may, in some measure, supply its Place, 
where Oppoitunities of i'.xercise are wanting. 
'J'hc Preservative 1 am speaking of is Temperance, 
which has those particular Advantages above all 
other Means of Healthj that it may he practised 
by all Ranks and Conditions, at any Season or in 
any Place. It is a kind of Regimen into which 
every Man may ])ut himself, without Inierruption 
to Business, Expence of Mony, or Loss of 'J’lnie. 
If Exercise throws off all Supcrlluities, 'i'einpei- 
1 ance prevents them ; if Exercise clears the Vessels, 
j Temperance neither satiates nor overstrains them , 
if Exercise raises projier Ferments m the Humours, 
and promotes the Circulation of the Blood, 'Pem- 
pcrauce gives Nature her full Play, and enables 
iicr to exeii hei self m all her Force and Vigour ; 
if Exercise dissipates a growing Distemper, 'J’em- 
perance starves it. 

Physick, for the most part, Is nothing else but 
the Substitute of Exercise or Temperance. 
Medicines are indeed absolutely necessary^ in 
acute Distempers, that cannot wait the slowOpei- 
ations of these two great Instruments of Health. ' 
but did Men live in an habitual Course of Exer- 
cise and I’emperance, there would be but little 
Occasion for them. Accordingly we find that 
those Parts of the World are the most healthy. 

where they .subsi.st ,by the Chace ; and that Men 
lived longest wlien their Lives were employed in 
hunting, and when they had little Food besides 
what they caught. Blistering, Cupeling, Bleeding, 
are seldom of use but to the Idle and intem- 
perate; as all tliose inward Applications which 
aic so much in practice among us, aiefor the most 
jiart nothing else but Expedients to make Luxury 
consistent with Health. 1 he Apalhecary is pei- 
petu.illy employed in couniertmnirig the Cook and 
the Vininei. li is s,aid of Diogeties,'^ that meeting 
a young Man who was going to a Feast, lie took 
him up m the Siicet and earned him home to lus 
h riends, as one who was running into iminmcnt 
Danger, had not he prevented liini. What would 
that Philosopher have said, had he been present 
at the Gliitioiiy of a modern Meal ? Would not 
he have thought the Master of a hamily inad,and 
have begged his Servants to tie down las Hands, 
liad he seen him devour Fowl, Fish, and Flesh; 
swallow Oyl and Vinegar, Wines and Spices; 
throw down Sallads of twenty different Heibs, 
Sauces of an hundred Ingredients, Confections 
and Fruits of numberless Sweets and Flavours ? 
What unnatural Motions and Counterfeinieiits 
must such a Medley of Intemper, ip,''e y :lur in 
the Body '( For my Part, when 1 . .1 ,ki a j.ii.i.. li- 
able Table set out m all its Magnificence, I fancy 
that 1 sec Gouts and Dropsies, Feavers and l.e« 
thargies, witJi other innumerable Distempers lying 
ill Ambuscade among the Dishes. 1 

Nature delights in the most plain and .simple 
Diet. Every Animal, but Man, keep.s to one i 
Dish. Hcihs are the Food of this Species, Fish I 
of that, and Hesh of a J'hird. Man falls upon 1 
evei y thing that comes m his Way, not the smallest 1 
fruit or Excrescence of the Haiti 1, scarce a Berry 
or a Mushroom, can escape him, 

^ It IS impossible to lay down any determinate 
Rule for Icniperance, because what is Luxury in 

1 one may be Temperance in another ; but there 
are few that have lived any time lu the World, 
who arc not Judges of their own Constiiulions, .so 
far as to know what Kinds and what Proportions 
of Food do liest agree with them. Were 1 to 
consider niy Readers as my Patient.s, and to pre- 
scribe .such a Kind of Temperance as is accommo 
dated 10 all Persiuis, and such as is particularly 
suitable to our Climate and Way of Living, 1 
would copy the following Rules of a very eminent 
Physician Make your whole Repast out of one 
Dish. If you indulge in a second, avoid drinking 
any thing Strong, till you have finished your 
Meal ; [at**] the same time abstain from all 
Sauces, or at least such as are not the most plain 
and simple, A Man could not be well guilty of 
Gluttony, if he .stuck to these few obvious and 
easy Rules. In the first Case there would he no 
Variety of Ta.stes to sollicit his Palate, and occa- 
sion Excess ; nor m the second any artifinial Pro- 
vocatives to relieve Satiety, and create a false 
Appetite. Were 1 to prescribe a Rule for Drink- 
ing, it .should be form’d upon a Saying quoted by 
Sir WiUiatn Temple;^ The first Glass /or nty 

^ ‘The History of the Greek King and Douban 
‘the Physician' told by the Fisheiman to the 
Genie in the story of ‘the Fisherman.’ 

* Diog. Laert., Lives of the Philosophers, Bk. ' 
vi. ch, 2. ® [and at] j 

3 Sir William Temple does not quote as a say- j 
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sel/^ the second for eny Friends, the third for 
£a&d Humour, and the fourth formme Knemtes. 
But blouse it is imiKJSsible for one who lives in 
the World to diet himself always in so Philosophi- 
cal a manner, I think every, Man should have his 
Days of Abstinence, according as his Constitution 
will permit. The.se are great Reliefs to Nature, 
as they qualilie her for struggling with Hunger 
and Thirst, whenever any Distemper or Duty of 
Life may put her upon such Dithculties ; ami at 
the same time give her an Opportunity of extricat- 
ing her self from her Oppi essions, and recovering 
the several Tones and Springs of her distended 
Vessels. Beside.s that Abstinence well timed often 
kills a Sickne.ss in Embryo, and destroys the first 
Seeds of an Indisposition. It is obseiwed by two 
or three Ancient Authors,^ that Socrates, notwith- 
standing he lived in Athens during th.at gieat 
Plague, which has made so much Noise thiough 
all Ages, and has been celebiated at different 
Times by such eminent Hands I say, notwith- 
.standing that he lived in the timr of this devouring 
Pestilence, he never caught the leu'i Infctim, 
wliich those Writers unanimously ascuhe to that 
uninterrupted Temperance whu n he always ob- 
served. 

And here I cannot but mention an Observation 
which 1 have often made, upon leading the Lives 
of the Philosophers, and comparing them with any 
Senes of Kings or great Men of the same number. 
If we consider these Ancient Sages, a great Part 
of who.se Philosophy consisted in a tcmpeiate and 
abstemious Course of Life, one v'ould think the 
lafe of a Philosopher and the Life of a Man were 
of two different Dates. For we find that tlu^ 
Generality of tliese wise Men were nearer an hun- 
dred than sixty Years of Age at the I'lme of tlicu 
respective Deaths. But the most reniarkablo In- 
stance of the Icfhcacy of 'J'emperauce towards the 

f irocuring of long Life, is what wc meet with in a 
ittle Book publi.shed by Lmvts Comato the Ve- 
nciia7i ; which I the rather mention, bec.inse it is 
of undoubted Ciedit, as the late / 'cnetian Amh.is- 
sador, who was of the same Family, atte.sted more 
than once in Conversation, when he resided in 
England. Cornaro, who was the Author of the 
little Treatise I am ’.vas of an Infirm 

Constitution, tillabc uj '..riy, ■ :• by obstinately 

persisting in an exact Course of I'empcrance, he 
recovered a perfect ^itate of Health , insomuch 
that at fourscore he published his Book, which has 
been translated into ICfiglish upon the Title of 
{Sure and certain Methods “J of attaining a long 
and healthy Life. He lived to give a 3nl or 4th 
Edition of it, .1 i-.l .iftm h.ix r ' 'I, h”vhrdrh 

Year, (lied wirhoi:' P.ii-: A,. i\. ■ '• 

who falls asleep. J iic 'LrcctWai. 1 uicaiioii lia:> 

ing, but says himself, near the end of his Essay 
upon Health and Long Life of Government of 
Diet and Exercise, ‘ In both which, all excess is to 
*be avoided, especially in the common use of wine : 
‘Whereof the hnst Glass may pass for Health, 
‘the second for good Humour, the third for our 
* Friends ; but the fourth Ls for our Enemies.’ 

I * Diogenes Laertius in Life of Socrates ; iElian 
in Var. Hist. Bk. xUi. 

^[TheSuft fTayJ 


been taken notice of by .several Eminent Authors, 
and is written with such a Spirit of Chearfiilness, 
Religion, and good Sense, as are the natural 
Concomitants of Temperance and Sobriety. 'I'he 
Mixture of the old Man in if Is rather a Recom- 
mendation than a Discredit to it. 

Having designed this Paper .as the .Sequel to 
that upon E.vcrcise, I have not liere considered 
Temperance as it is a Moral Virtue, wdiich 1 shall 
make the Subject of a future Speculation, but 
only as it is the Means of Health. L. 


A> u/i J Monday , October [Steele. 

Est Uhtbris, animus si te non dtfitil aquas. 

Hor. 


Mr. S TECTA I'OR, 

‘ '' INHERE i.s a particular Fault which I have 
‘ X observed in must of the Moralists in all 
‘Ages, and that is, that they are always profess- 
ing themselves, and teaching others to be happy. 

‘ 'J’his State is not to bo arrived at in this J.>ife, 

‘ therefore 1 would recommend to you to talk in 
‘an humbler Sttaiii than your Predecessors have 
‘done, and instead of jnesumiiig to be happy, in- 
‘ struct us n.ily to be easy. 'I'lie 'J'houghts of him 
‘who would be d'C'creet, and aim at practicable 
‘things, should lain upon allaying oiir Pam rather 
‘ than promoting our joy. Great Inquietude is to 
‘he avoided, but grc.it Felicity is not to be at- 
‘taiiKil. _ Tlic great l.essou is Auiuaaimiiy, a 
‘ B . ^ '^.Jirit, wliii h IS a little above 

• : • .. . below Mirth, Cheaifulness is 

‘alwajs to be supported if .a Man is out of Pain, 
‘but Mirth to a prudent Man should always be 
‘accidental . It should u.itui.illy arise out of the 
‘ llccasion, and the Occasion seldom be l.nd for it ; 
‘for those Temiiers who want Miith to be pleased, 
‘arc like the Con.siitutions which flag without the 
‘ use of Brandy. 'I'hcrcfoi e, 1 say, Jet your Pre- 
‘cept be, lie easy. Ihat Mind is dissolute and 
‘ ungoverned, W'hich must be hurried out of it self 
‘by loud Laughter or sensual Pleasure, or else 
‘IbcH wholly unactive. 

‘There are a ( ample of old Fellows of my Ac- 
‘qiiaintance who meet every Day and sruoak a 
‘ Pipe, and by their mutual Love to each other, 
‘ tho’ they have been Men of Business and Bustle 
‘in the World, enjoy a greater I'ranqiiility tlian 
‘either could h.ave worked himself into by any 
‘Chapter of Seneca. Indolence of Body and 
‘ Mind, when we aim at no more, is very fre- 
‘ quently enjoyed ; but the very Enquiry after 
‘ Happiness has something restless in it, which a 
‘ Man who^ lives in a Series of temperate Meals, 
‘ friendly Conversations, and easy Slumbers, gives 
‘himself no Trouble about. While Men of Re- 
‘ finement are talking of Tranquility, he posse.sses 
‘it. 

‘What I would by these broken Expressions 
‘recommend to you, Mr. Spectator, is, that 
‘ you would speak of the Way of Life, which plain 
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‘ Men may pursue, to fill up the Spaces of Time 
‘with Satisfaction. It is a lamentable Circum- 
‘ stance, that Wisdom, or, as you call it, Philoso- 
‘phy, should furnish Ideas only for the Learned ; 

‘ and that a Man must be a Philosopher to know 
‘how to pass away his Time agreeably. It would 
‘ therefore ))e v\'orth your Pains to pl.ace in an 
‘handsome Light the Relation.-, and Affimties 
‘among Men, which render their Conversation 
‘ with each other so grateful, that the highest 
‘Talents give but an impotent Pleasure in Com- 
‘parisonwith them. You lu.iy find Descriptions 
‘and Discourses which will render the Fire-side 
‘ of an honest Artificer as entertaining as your own 
‘Club is to you. Cood-nature has an endless 
‘ Source of Pleasure in it ; and the Representation 
‘of domestic^ Life, filled with its natural Grati- 
‘fications, (instead of the necessar^’^ Vexations 
‘which are generally insisted upon in the Writings 
‘of the Witty) will be a very good Office to 
‘ Society. 

‘The V'’icissitudes of Labour and Rest in the 
‘lower Part of Mankind, make their Being pass 
‘away with that Soit of Relish which we e-xpress 
‘ by the Word Comfort ; and should be treated of 
‘ by you, who arc a Stkctator, as well as such 
‘ Subjects which appear indeed more speculative, 

‘ hut are less instructive. In a word, Sir, I would 
‘ have you turn )'our Thoughts to the Advantage 
‘ of such as want you most . and shew that bim- 
‘plicity, Innocence, Industiy and Temperance, 

‘ are Arts which lead to Tranquility, as much as 
‘ Learning, Wisdom, Knowledge, and Contcmpla- 
‘ tion. 

lam, SIR, 

Your most Humble Servant, 

T. B. 

Mr. Si’KC'i'A'i OR, Hackney, [October 

‘ I am the yvmng Woman whom you did so 
‘ much J.i'si!' ; ■ ■’ .n-i.in.* knov le.l..ing 

‘thatfaiiij, I : I .ur : 

‘with the utmost Knowledge and Dexterity. In- 
‘ deed the World, as malicious as it is, will allov/, 
‘that from an Hurry of Laughter 1 recollect my 
‘self the mn-t suc’denly, make a Curtesie, .and let 
‘fall my H.iivl- li'. i-iK me, closing my Fan at the 
‘s.une instant, the best of any Woman in Kns^la 7 id. 
* I am not a little delighted that I have had your 
‘Notice and Approbation; and however other 
‘ young Women may rally me out of Envy, I 
‘triumph in it, and demand a Place in your 
‘ Friendsliip. You must therefore permit me to 
‘lay before you the present State of my Mind. I 
‘was reading your Spectator of the 9th Instant, 
‘ and thought the (^irrnmstance of the Ass divdded 
‘between tuc* liiimlles of Hay which equally 
‘affected his Sense.s, was a lively Representation 
‘ of my present Condition : For you are to know 
'that I am extremely enamoured with two young 
‘Gentlemen who at this Time pretend to me. 
‘ One must hide nothing when one is asking Ad- 
‘ vice, therefore I will own to you, that I am very 
‘amorous and very covetous. My Lover Will is 
‘ very rich, and my Lover Totn very handsome. 
‘ I can have eitlier of them when I please ; but 

® [ik£ laih of October. 


‘when f debate the Question in my own Mind, I 
‘cannot take Tom for fear of losing Wilts 
‘Estate, nor enter upon Wilts Estate, and bid 
‘adieu to Tom's Pcr.son. I am very young, 
‘and yet no one in the World, dear Sir, has 
‘the main Chance more in her Head than my 
‘self. Tom IS the gayest, the blithest Creature ! 
‘ He dances well, is very civil, and diverting at all 
‘Hours and Seasons: Oh he is the Joy of my 
‘Eyes ' But then again Will is so very rich and 
‘careful of the Main. How many pretty Dresses 
‘docs Tom appear in to charm me ! But then it 
‘immediately occurs to me, that a Man of his 
‘ Circumstances is so much the poorer. Upon the 
‘ whole I have at last examined both these Desires 
‘ of Love and Avarice, and upon strictly weighing 
‘the Matter I begin to think I shall be covetous 
‘ longer than fond ; therefore if you have nothing 
‘ to say to the contrary, I shall take WUl. Alas, 
‘ poor Totn I 

Your Humble Servant, 

T. Biddy Lovele.s.s. 


No 197.] Tuesday, October xS, 1711. [Bttdgell, 

Alter rixaiur de land i/rpe caprind, 

Ptypupiat nugis armatus : scilicet, ut non 
Sit mihi primn Jtdes ; et vere guod placet, ut non 
Acritcr elatrem, pretium cetas altera sordef. 
Ambigitur quid eniml Castor sciat an Docilis 
plus, 

Brundusium Numki melius 7 >ia ducat an Appt. 

Hor. 

E very Age a Man passes through, and Way 
of Life he engages in, has .some particular 
Vice or Imperfection naturally cleaving to it, 
which it will require his nicest Care to avoid. The 
several Weaknesses, to which Youth, Old Age, 
and Manhood are exposed, have long since been 
set down by many both of the Poets and Philoso- 
phers; hut T do not remember to have met with 
any Author who has treated of those ill Habits 
Men are subject to, not so much by reason of their 
different Ages and 'I'empers, as the particular 
Profe.ssion or Business in which they were edu- 
cated and brought up. 

T am the more surprised to find this Subject so 
little touched on, .since what 1 am here speaking 
of Is sf> apparent as not to escape the mo.st vulgar 
Gb^er\:uion 'I lie Business Men are chiefly con- 
versant in, does not only give a certain Cast or 
Turn to their Minds, but is very often apparent 
in their outward Behaviour, and some of the most 
indifferent Actions of their Lives. It is this Air 
diffiusing itself over the whole Man, which helps 
us to find out a Person at his first Appearttiice ; so 
that the most careless Observer fancies he can 
scarce be mistaken in the Carriage of a Seaman or 
the Gaite of a Taylor. 

'I'he liberal Arts, though they may possibly have 
less Effect on our external Mein and Behaviour, 
make so deep an Impression on the Mind, as is 
very apt to bend it wholly one Way. 

The Mathematician will take little less than 
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Demonstration in the most common Discourse* 
and the Schoolman is as great a Fnend to De- 
finitions and Syllogising. The Physician and 
Divine are often heard to dictate in private Com- 
panies with the same Authority which they exer- 
cise over their Paueiits and Disciples , while the 
Lawyer is putting Cases and raising Matter for 
Disputation out of every thing that occurs 

I may possibly some time or other animadvert 
more at large on the particular Fault each Profes- 
sion is most infected with ; but slull at present 
wholly apply my self to the Cuic of what I last 
mentioned, namely, That Spirit of Strife and Con- 
tention in the Conversations of Ccntlemcn of the 
Long Robe. 

This is the more ordinary, because these Gen- 
tlemen regarding Argument as their own proper 
Province, and very often making ready Money of 
it, think it unsafe to yield before t.ompany. They 
are shewing in common Talk htnv zealously they 
could defend a Cause in Court, and thCrefoie fie- 
quently forget to keep that Temper which is ab- 
solutely requisite to render Conv' rsalion pleasant 
and instructive. 

Captain Sentry pushes this Matter so far, 
that I have heard him say, lie /w f kmnuu Out Jt'W 
Pleaders that were tolerable Coh.'pany. 

The Captain, who is a Man of good Sense, hut 
dry ConverSiation, was last Nigiit giving me an 
Account of a Discourse, in winch liehad lately Ik cn 
engaged with a young Wrangler in the Law I 
was giving my Opir. r. } ' th- v-'i'cat 

apprehending aii\ 1 i! u ..,1.: a. . .1 u, 

of a Geneial's Pchaviour in a Jiattle that was 
fought some Years before cithci the 'J’eniplci oi 
myself were born. The young Lawyci imme- 
diately took me up, and by reasoning above a 
Quarter of an Hour upon a Subjea winch 1 saw 
he understooii nothing of, endeavoured to sliew 
me that my Opinions weie ill grounded. U})on 
which, .sa>s the Captain, to avoid any farther 
Contests, 1 told him, 'J'liat truly 1 had not con- 
sider’d those several Arguments winch he had 
brought .against me ; and that there' might be a 
great deal in them. Ay, but says my Antagonist, 
who w’ould n()t let me escape .so, there are several 
Things to be urged in favour of your Opinion 
wliich you have omitted, and thereupon begun to 
shine on the other Iside of the Question. Upon 
this, says the Captain, 1 came over to my first 
Scntimefits, and entirely acquiesced in Ills Reasons 
for my so doing. Upon which the i’empler again 
recovered his lormcr Posture, and confuted both 
himself and me a thud 'I line. In short, says my 
Friend, I found he was resolved to keep me at 
Sword’s Length, and never let me close with him, 
so that I had nothing left but to hold my tongue, 
and give my Antagonist free leave to smile at Ins 
Victory, who I found, like lludibias, could i>tiU 
change Sidcs^ and aI V.' . . i 

For my own pan, 1 i. .'c ever regarded our 
' Inns of Courts as Nurseries of Statesmen and 
Lawgivers, which makes me often frequent that 
Part of the Town with great Pleasure. 

Upon my calling in lately at one of the most 
noted Temple Colfce-house.s, I found the whole 

Room, which was full of young Students, divided 
into several Parties, each of which was deeply 
engaged in some Controversie. The Managcmei , t 
of the late Ministry was attacked and defended 
with great Vigour ; and seveial Preliminaries to 
the Peace were proposed by some, and rejected 1 y 
others ; the demolishing oi Dunkirk was so eagei ly 
insisted on, and so warmly controverted, as had 
like to have produced a Challenge. In short, I 
observed that the De.sirc of Victory, whetted with 
the little Piejudiccs of Party and Interest, genei- 
ally earned the Argument to such an Height, as 
made the Disputants insensibly conceive an Aver- 
sion towards e.icli other, and part with the highest 
Dissatisfaction on both Sides. 

The managing an Argument handsomely being 
so nice a Point, and what I have seen so very few 
excel in, I shall here set down a few Rules on that 
Head, w Inch. .iMong other things, 1 gave in writing 
to a young Kii',uian of mine who had made so 
gieat a Proficiency in the Law, that lie began to 
plead in Company upon cveiy Subject that was 
started. 

Having lilt entire Maiiusciipt by me, I may, 
perhaps, fioin time to time, publish such Parts of 
it as 1 ‘■hall iliink requisite foi the Instruction of 
the Lhittsh \'oiith. What regards my present 
Purpose is as follows ; 

Avoid Disputes as much as possible. In order 
to appear eusie and well-bred m Coiivcisation, 
you may assuie your self that it lequires moie 
Wii, as well as more good IJumotir, to improve 
than to contradict the Notions of another : But 
if you .lie ai any time obliged to enter on an Ar- 
gument, give your Rea-,<jiis with the utmost Cool- 
ness and Modesty, two d hings which scarce ever 
fail of making .iii Jinpression on the Hearets. Be- 
sides, il yon aic neithei Dogmatical, nor shew 
either by v our Actions or Words, that you are full 
of your self, all will the more heartily rejoice at 
your \'iclory Nay, .should you be pmehed m 
your \ ■ may malvc your Retreat \\ ilh 

a vei_' ■ (.•, Wm wcie never positive, 

and are now glad to be bettci lufoimcd. This 
has made some .qiprove the Soeraiieal Way of 
Reasoning, where while you siaree affirm any 
thing, you eau hardly he caught iii an Absurdity ; 
and tho’ possibly \ ou aie emlf.; ’. rurTiL; to bring 
over another to your Opuuon, v i.- , lii i;.'\ Iia'u, 

you sccni only to desire infoimation from him. 

Ill ordei to keep that 'JVnipci , which (is Q so 
difficult, and y^el so necessary to preserve, you may 
please to consider, that nothing can be more un- 
just or lidiculous, than to be angry with another 
because he is not t)f your Cpiiuoii. 'I'he Interests, 
Educ.atioii, -and Means by which Men attain their 
Knowledge, are so very ditlcient, that it is im- 
possible they should all tliiiik alike ; ami he has 
at least as much Reason to be angry with you, as 
you with him. bumcliiues to keep your self cool, 

It may be of Service to ask your self fauly, What 
might have been your Opinion, liad you all the 
Biasses of Education and Interest your Adversary 
may possibly have ? but if you ooiitend for the 
Honour of victory alone, you may lay down this 
as an InTalliblc Maxim. That you c.uinot make 

* Part I., canto i., v. 69, 7a 

* i.it isL aud in first reprint. 
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a more false Step, or give your Antagonists a 
greater Advantage over you, than by falling into 
a Passion. 

When an Argument is over, how many weighty 
Reasons does a Man recollect, which his tleat 
and Violence made hhn utterly forget? 

it IS yet more absurd to be angry with a Man 
because lie does not npprelieud the I'orce of your 
Reasons, or gives weak ones of his own. If yon 
argue for Reputation, this inakes your Victory the 
easier : he is ceitainly in all respects an Object of 
your Ibty, rather than Anger; and if lie cannot 
comprehend what you do, you ought to thank 
Nature for her Favours, who has given you so 
much the clearer Understanding. 

You may please to add this Consideration, That 
among your Kqvi.ds no one v.ilnes your Auger, 
which only pieys upon its Master; and perhap-) 
you may find it not veiy consistent either with 
Prudence or your hinse, to punish your sell when- 
ever you meet with a Fool or a Knave. 

Lastly, It you jiropose to yourself the true End 
of 1 n* eh is Inloini.'ition, it maybe a 

M-a*. > .. la t .1. I, to your P.ission , for if you 
search purely alter 'I'ruih, 'twill be ahiiosi indif- 
ferent to you where you find it. I cannot in this 
Place omit an Oliservation which I have often 
made, namely, I'liat noihiug procures a Man 
more Esteem .uul less Envy from the wtude Com- 
pany, than if 1) ' choo'-cs the Part of Mocieratoi, 
without engaging directly on cither Side in a Dis- 
pute. I'his gives huu the Chaincier of Impartial, 
furnishes liim with an Opportuning of sifting 
Things to the IhiLioin, shewing his Judgment, and 
of sometimes making handsome Coniplimeiiis to 
each of the contending Parties. • 

I shall close this Subject .‘;*b . i one 

Caution ; When you have ii.- • \ ; ., do 

not push it too far ; ’its sufficient to let the Com- 
pany and your Adversary see 'tis in your Power, 
but that you aie too geneious to make use of it. 


JS^a. 198. j H-'t'diicsUny, Oci 17, 1711. [A(u/h.on. 


Ceriue Inpornin piucda rapticium 
Sectanutr ultro, quos opii/rus 
F'allc^s et effut^'ere cst triuinphus — Hor. 


T here E a Spccie'> of Women, wlioni 1 sliall 
distinguish by the Name of .Salamanders. 
Now a Salamander is a kind of Heroine in Ch.is- 
tity, that treads upon Fire, and lives in the Midst 
of Flames without being hint, h Salamander 
knows no Distinction of Sex in those she con- 
verses with, grow's familiar with a Stranger at 
first Sight, and is not so ■ - ■ '■ a.s to 

observe whether the Per^c . - i » be in 

Bieeches or Petticoats. She admits a Male 
Visitant to her iJcd-sidc, plays with him a whole 
Afternoon at Pickette, walk.s with him two or 
three Hours by Monn-light ; and is extreamly 
Scandalized at the mircasonahleness of an Hu.s- 
band, or the severity of a Parent, that would de- 
bar the Sex from such innocent Tahcities. Your 
Salamander is therefore a perpetual Dcclaimer 


ag.ainst Jealonsie, and Admirer of the French 
n , ■ ’ ' • ' rg, and a great Stickler for Freedom 

m C‘()::^'--'a'.:;»n In short, the Salamander lives 
in an invincible State of Simplicity and Inno- 
cence ; Her Constitution »s present'd in a kind of 
natural Fiost ; she wonders what People mean by 
Temptation; and defies Mankind to do their 
worst. Her Chastity is engaged in a constant 
Ordeal, or fiery Tiyril ; (Like good Queen 
Emina,^) the pietty InnueeuL walks blindfold 
among iuiining Plough-shares, without being 
scorched or singed by them. 

It IS not therefore for the Use of the Sala- 
mander, w'licther in a married or single State of 
Life, th.it I design the following Paper; but for 
such b'cmulcs only as aie made of Flesh and 
lUood, and find themselves subject to Human 
Frailties 

As for thus Part of the fair Sex who are not of the 
.Salamander Kind, 1 w'utild most earnestly advise 
them to ()!).uiv<-a (piiie dilTcieiit Coiuluct in their 
Pehaviour; and to avoid as luuch as possible 
what Rehgiou c.dls 'I'en/phitions, and the World 
i’lj.A,,-'! Jiid they bat know how many 
'riun''....''ls ,)f ilicir Sex have been gradually be- 
trayed fioiu imioceiii freedoms to Finn and In- 
famy ; .uul how man}' Millions of ours have 
begun with Flattciics, Pi otostatlons and Endear- 
nie-iits, but ended with Reproaches^ Perjury, and 
J’eifidiouMioss , they would shun like Death the 
veiy first Aiijuoat'hcs of one that might lead them 
into inextiK.dde Labyimlhs of Cuilt and Misery. 
I must so far give up the Cause of the Male 
World, as to exhort the- Female Sex in the Lan- 
guage of Ckmnont in the Orphan ; ® 

T rmt vat a hhvi, nve arc by Nature False ^ 
Piwv:/'.' . :r. Subtle, Cruel, and Uuconstant: 
Velu a a Man ialhs of Love, tvith Caution trust 
him : 

But if he Swears, he'll certainly deceive thee, 

1 might very much enlaige upon thus Subject, 
but sliall conclude it w ith .1 Story which I lately 
luaid from one of oui Spanish Officers, 3 and 
vvliich may shew the Danger a Woman incurs by 
loo gieat Familial itKs with a Male Companion. 

An Inliabilanl of the Kingdom of Castde, 
being a Man of more than ordinary Prudence, 
.ind of a grave composed Behaviour, determined 
about the fiftieth Year of his Age to enter upon 
Wedlock. In order to make himself easy in it, 
he east his J'iye upon a young Woman w'ho had 
uolliiug to reeumme'ud her but her lieauty and 
her Education, her Parents having been reauced 
to great Poveiiy by the Wars, [which ‘^] for some 


^ The story of Queen Emma, niothci” of Ed- 
ward the Confe.ssor, and her walking unhurt, 
blindfold and barefoot, over nine red hot plough- 
shares, Ls told lu P>a3de’s Dictionary, a frequent 
suggester of allusions in the Spectator. Tonson 
reported that he usually found Bavlc’s Dictionary 
open on Addison’s table whenever he called on him. 

* Act 2. 

3 That is, English olTicers w'ho had served in 
Spain. 

^ [that] 
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Yearsi have laid that whole Country wiiste. The 
Castilian having made his Addresses to her and 
married her, the>^ lived together in perfect Hap- 
piness for some time .’when at length the Hus- 
band’s Affairs made It necessary for him to take 
a Voyage to the Kingdom of Naples where a 
great Pan of his Kst.ate hy The Wife loved 
him too tenderly to be left behind him. They 
had not been a Shipboard above a Day, when 
they unluckily fell into i>ie H.ands of Algerine 
Pirate, who earned the vvliole Company on Shore, 
and made them Slaves. I'he Castilian and his 
Wife had the Comfoi t to be under the same Mas- 
ter ; who seeing how deatly they loved one 
another, and gasped after thcir Liberty, de- 
manded a most exorbitant Pi ice for their Ran- 
som. The Castilian, though he would rather 
have died in Slaverv himself, th.an have paid 
such a .Sum as he found wtniki go near to rinu 
him, was so moved with Contp-assion towards liis 
Wife, that he sent repeated Ordeistohis Friend 
in (who happened to hi his next Relation) 

to sell his Estate, and transmo the Money to lilm. 
His Friend hoping that the 'i'*'niis of his Ransom 
might be made more reasunal Ic, .and unwilling to 
Stilt an Estate which he hun>elf had some Pros- 
pect of inheriting, formed so many delays, that 
three whole Ye..:-' p.i" . •. \ .’.out anything 

being done for fie '.•ii;- ■ . i -i Liberty. 

There happeuv,! l • l.\e . - < • . Renegado in 
the same Place where the Ca'^ttlian and his Wife 
were kept Prisoners. As this Fellow had m him 
all tlic Vivacity of his Nation, he often enter- 
tained the Captives with Accounts of lus own Ad- 
ventures , to which he sometimes added a Song 
or a Dance, or some other Piece of Mirth, to di- 
vert them [during their Confinement. Ills Ac- 
quaintance with the Mannens of the Ati^eri/u's, 
enabled him likewise to do them several good 
Offices. Tlie Castilian, a.s he was one Day in 
Conversation with this Reneg uli>, di^iaiveied to 
him the Negligence and Treachery of his Corie- 
spondent in Cadile, and at the same lime asked 
his Advice how he should behave himself m that 
Exigency: He further told the Rcneg.ulo, that 
he fmnd it would be impossible for him to raise 
the Money, unless lie himself nught go over to 
dispose oJ’ his Estate. 'I'he Renegade, after hav- 
ing repicsented to him lliat his Mastei 

would never consent to lus Release utxm siah a 
Pretence, at leugih contrived a Method for the 
Castilian to make his Escape in the Ilahit of .i 
Seaman. I'he Castilian succeeded in his v\t- 
tempt ; and having sold his I'..state, being afraid 
lest the Money should miscany by the Way, and 
dtitermimug to perish with iLiither th ui lose one 
who was much dealer to him lhan his Life, he re- 
turned himself in a little Vessel tli.it w.is going to 
Algiers. It is impossible to desciihe the Joy he 
felt on this Occasion, when he considered that he 
should soon .see the Wife whom he so much loved, 
and endear himself more to her by this uncommon 
Piece of Genero.sity. 

Tlie Renegado, during the Husband’s Absence, 
so insimKated himself into the good Graces of his 
young Wife, and so turned her Head with Stories 
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of Gallantry, that she quickly thought him the 
fine.st C er.tbmm 'hch.'-l . co- ver-ed aiih. To 
be brief. Iiei f: > u the 

honest Casttlian, whom she was taught to look 
upon as a formal old Fellow unworthy the Passes- 
sion of so r*- —.i.g C., Hure. She had been 

instiuctcd l)v :■ ■ .n .-.i-!.! hoiv to manage her- 
self upon Ills Ai rival, so that she received him 
with an Appearance of the utmost Love and 
Gialitiide, and at length pciswaded him to trust 
their common Friend the Reiiegado Aviih the 
Money he had brought over for their Ransom ; as 
not iiucstiomiig but lie would bc.at down the Terms 
of It, and negotiate the Affair more to their Ad- 
vantage than they themselees could do. The 
good Man admired her Prudence, and followed 
her Advice. I wish f could conceal the Sequel of 
this Story, hut since f cannot I .sh.ill dir.patch it 
in as few Words as possible. 'I'he Castilian hav^- 
ing slept longer than ordinary the next Morning, 
upon his awaking found Ins Wife had left him : 
He immediately atose and ■ -r; -r her, but 

was told that she was .seo'i .i ;■ ; Renegado 
about J->rcak of Day. In a Word, her Lover 
luiving got all things icady for tlieir Departure, 
they soon made their Ksc'ape out of the Terri- 
tories of AlQiers, earned away the Money, and 
left the Castilian m Gnptivity; who partly 
thiough the cruel Tioatment of the incensed 
Algerine Ins Ma -ter, and partly through the un- 
kind U-age of his unfaitliful Wife, died some 
icw Months after. L. 


A’ix 199 J T/tursclay, October iB, 1711. [Steele. 


Scribe re jnssit amor. — Ovid. 


T he following Letters me written with such 
an Air of Sincerily, that 1 cannot deny the 
iuseituig of them. 

A/r Sl'ltCTAlOR, 

‘ 'I'ho’ von aie eveiy wliere in your Writings a 
‘ Friend to VVoiiien, 1 do not remember that you 
‘ have duicilv considered the meicenary Practice 
‘of Men 111 the Choice of Wives. If you would 
‘phase to eitqiloy your I'lioughts upon that Sub- 
* jeer, you would easily conceive the miserable 
‘Condilion many of us are in, who not only from 
‘the Laws of Custom and Modesty are restrained 
‘ fiom ni.il' ing any Advances towards oiir Wishes, 
‘hut aie also, from the Circumstance of Fuitune, 
‘ out of all Hope of being addressed to by those 
‘whom we love. Undei all these I disadvantages 
‘ I am obliged to apply my self to you, and hope 
‘ I shall ptcvail with you to Print m your very 
‘next Payier the following Letter, which is a 
‘ Declar.atiou of Passion to one who has made 
‘.some feint Addiesses to me for some time. I 
‘ believe he ardently loves me, but the Inctpiality 
‘of my Fortune makes him think hoc.uiiiot answer 
‘ it to the World, if he pursues his Designs liy way 
‘ of Marri.age ; an. I 1 believe, as lie does not want 
‘ Discerning, he discoveied me looking at him the 
' other Day unawajres in such a Manner as has 
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* raised his Hopes of gaining me on Terms the 

* Men call easier. But my Heart was very full 
‘ on this Occasion, and if you know what Love and 

* Honour are, you will pardon me that I use no 

* further Ar§:umcnts with you, but hasten to my 
‘ Letter to him, whom I call Oroovdates^ brecause 
‘ if I do not succeed it shall look like Romance ; 
‘ and if 1 am regarded, you shall receive a Pair 

* of Gloves at my Wedding, sent you under the 
‘ Name oi Statira. 

To OROONDATES. 

SIR, 

‘After very much Perplexity in my self, ami 
‘revolving how to acquaint yon with my own Sen- 
‘timents, and expostulate with you concerning 
‘yours, I have chosen this Way, by which n.caiis 
‘ I can be at once revealed to you, or, if you 
‘please, he concealed. If I do not within few 
‘ Days find the Effect which I hope from this, the 

* whole Affair shall be buried m Oblivion. But, 
‘ alas ! what am I going to do, when I am about 
‘to tell you that 1 love you? But after 1 have 
‘done .so, I am to as.sure you, that with all the 
‘ Pasaion which eser entered a tender Heart, 1 
‘know 1 can banish you from my Sight for eyei, 
‘when I am convinced that you have no Inclina- 
‘tions towards nu but to my Dishonour. But, 
‘ alas ! Sir, why should you sacrifice the real and 
‘ essential Happim-ss of J.ifc, to the Opinion of n 
‘World, that moxes upon no other Found.ition 
‘ but profess’d Ermr and Prejudice? You all can 
‘ observe that Ru he.s alone do not make you 
‘ hapjiy, and yet give up every Tiling else when 
‘ it stands in Competition w'lth Riches Since the 
‘World is HO bad, that Religion is left to us silly 
‘ Women, and you Men act generally upon Pnn- 
‘ ciples of Profit and Pleasure, 1 will talk to you 
‘ without arguing from any Thing but wh.it may 
‘ be most to your Advantage, as a Man of llie 

* World. And I will lay before you the State of 
‘the Case, supposing that you had it in your 

* Power to make me your Mistress, or your VVife, 
‘and hope to convince you that the latter is more 
‘for your liitercsi, and will contribute more to 
‘your Plca.su re. 

‘We will suppose then the Scene was laid, and 
‘ you were now in Expectation of the approaching 
‘ Evening wherein I wa.s to meet you, and be car- 
‘ ried to what convenient Corner of the 'Pown you 

* thought fit, to consummate all which your wan- 
‘ ton Imagination has prorni.scd you in the Posse.s- 
'sion of one who is m the Bloom of Youth, and 
‘ in the Reputation of Innocence : you would soon 
‘ have enough of me, as I am Sprightly, Young, 
‘Gay, and Airy. When Fancy is sated, and 
‘ finds all the Promises it [made^] it self false, 
‘where i.s now the Innocence wliieh charmed you ? 
‘The first Hour you arc alone you will find that 
' the Pleasure of a Delxiuchee is only that of a 
‘ Destroyer ; He Idasts all the Fruit he tastes, 

‘ and where the Brute has been devouring, there 
‘ is nothing left worthy the Relish of the Man. 

‘ Reason resumes her Place after Imagination is 

* A character in Madame Scudfiri’s ‘ Grand 
Cyrus.’ ® [made to] 


‘ cloyed , and I ar.i, with the utmost Distress and 
‘Confusion, to behold ray self the Cause of un- 
‘ casie Kellections to you, to be vi.sited by Stealth, 
‘and dwell for the future with tlie two Companion.s 
(the most unfit for each other in the World) 
Solitude and Guilt. I will not insist upon the 
shameful Obscurity we should pass our Time in, 
nor run over the little short Snatches of fresh Air 
and free Commerce which all People must be 
satisfied with, whose Actions will not bear Ex- 
amination, but leave them to your Refleclion.s, 
who have .seen of that Life of which I have but a 
mcer Idea. 

‘ On the other hand, If you c-an be so good and 
generous as to make me your Wife, you may 
promise your self all the Obedience and Tender- 
ness with which (.jratitude can inspire a virtuous 
Woman. Whatever Gratifications you may 
promise your self from an agreeable Per.stm, 
whatever Compliances from an easie I'cmper, 
whatever Consolations from a sincere Friend.snip, 
you may expect as ilie Due nf your Generosity, 
What at pre'-ent in your ill View you promise 
your .self from me, will be followed by Uista.stc 
and Satiety ; but the Transports ot a virtuous 
Love are the le.ist Part of its Happiness, The 
Raptures of innocent Passion are but like Light- 
■ lung to the Iday, they rather interrupt than ad- 
vance the Plcmure of it. How happy then is 
that Life to be, wheie the highest Plcasuies of 
Sense are but the lower Parts of its Felicity ? 

‘ Now am I to repeat to you the unnatural Re- 
quest of taking me m direct 'Penns J know 
thcic stands between me and that Happines-s, 
th ‘ h uyhtv Daughter of a Mar w'’->rnii give 
>,(.i 1\ lo your Fortune. 1! n i; \ m.; u ^igii 

the Attendance ;md Behaviour ci li.'t v no i wines 
to you in Paitnership of your Fortune, and ex- 
pects an Equivalent, with that of her who entens 
|your House as honouied and obliged by that 
' Permission, whom of the two will you chusc ? 
‘You, perhaps, will think fit to spend a Day 
‘abroad in the common Entertainments of Men of 
‘Sense and Fortune: .she will tliink herself ill- 
used in that Absence, and contrive at Home an 
Expence proportioned to the Appearance which 
you make in the Woild. She is in all things to 
have a Regard to the Fortune which she brought 
you, 1 to the FoUune to which you introduced 
me. The Commerce between you two will eter- 
nallv have the Air of a Bargain, between us of a 
Friendship: Joy will ever enter into the Room 
with you, and kind Wishes attend my Benefactor 
when he leave.^ it. Ask your self, how would 
you be pleased to enjoy for ever the Pleasure of 
having laid an immediate Obligation on a grate- 
ful Mind ? such will be your Case with Me. In 
the other Marriage you will live in a constant 
CJumparison of Benefits, and never know the 
Happiness of conferring or receiving any. 

‘ It may be you will, after all, act rather in the 
prudential Way, according to the Sense of the 
ordinary World, I know not what 1 think or 
say, when that melancholy Reflection comes up- 
on me; but shall only add more, that it is in 
your Power to make me your Grateful Wife, but 
never your Abandoned Mistress. T, 
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T he Ambition of Princes is munjr times xs 
hurtful to themselves as to their Plople. 
This cannot be doubted of such as prove unfortun- 
ate in their Wars, but it is often true too of those 
who are celebrated for their Successes, If a se- 
vere View were to be taken of their Conduct, if 
the Profit and Loss by their Wais could be justly 
ballanced, it would be rarely found that the Con- 
quest is sufficient to repay the C'vist. 

As I was the other Day looking over the Letters 
of my Correspondents, I took this Hint from that 
of P hilar ithmus'^ ; which has turned my present 
Thoughts upon Political Arithinetick, an Art of 
greater Use than Entertainment, My Friend has 
offered an Essay towards proving that Lewis XIV. 
with all his Acquisitions is not Master of more 
People than at the Beginning of his Wars, nay 
that for every Subject he had acquired, he had 
lost Three that were his Inheritance : \i Philarith- 
mus is not mistaken in his Calculations, Lewis 
must have been impoverished bv his Ambition. 

The Prince for the Publick t Jood has a Sove- 
reign Property in every Private. Person’s Estate, 
and consequently his Riches must encreasc or de- 
crease in proportion to the Nuniiicrand Riches of 
his Subjects, For Example . If Sword or Pesti- 
lence should destroy all the People of this Me- 
tropolis, (God forbid there slusuld be Room for 
such a Supposition ' but if this should be the Case) 
the Queen must needs lose .i great Part of her 
Revenue, or, at least, what is i harged upon the 
City must increase the Buideii upon the rest of 
her Subjects. Perhaps the Inhabitants here are 
not above a Tenth Part of the Whole , yet as 
they are better fed, and cloth'd, and lodg’d, than 
her other Subjects, the Customs and Excises upon 
their Consumption, the linpo.sts upon their Houses, 
and other Taxes, do very proixtbly inalie a fifth 
Part of the ivhole Revenue of the Clown But 
this is not all ; the Consumption of tlie City takes 
off a great Part of the Fruits of the whole Island; 
and as it pays such a Proportion of tlic Rent or 
yearly Value of the Lands in the Countiy, so it is 
the Cause <»f paying .such a Pioportion of Taxes 
upon those Lands. The Loss then of such a 
People must needs be seu.sible to the Prince, and 
visible to the whole Kingdom. 

On the other hand, if it should please God to 
drop from Heaven anew People equal m Number 
and Riches to the City, I should be ready to think 
their Excises, Customs, and House-Rent would 
rai.se as great a Revenue to the Crown as would 
be lost in the former Case, Anti a.s the Consump- 
tion of this New Body would be a new Market 
for the Fruits of the Country, all the Lands, 
especially those most adjacent, would rise in their 
yearly Value, and pay greater yearly Taxes to 
the Publick. The Gain m this Case would be as 
sensible as the former Loss. 

Whatsoever is assess’d upon the General, is 
levied upon Individuals. It were worth the while 
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then to consider what is paid by, or by means of, 
the meanest Subjects, in order to compute the 
Value of every Subject to the Prince. 

For my own part, I .should believe that Seven 
Eighths of the People are without Property in 
themselves or the Head.s of their Families, and 
forced to work for their daily Bread ; and that of 
this .Sort there are Seven Millions in the whole 
Island of Great Britain i And yet one would 
imagine that Seven Eighths of the whole People 
should consume at least three Fourths of the whole 
Fruits of the Country. If this is the Case, llie 
Subjects without Property pay Three Fourths of 
the Rents, and consequently enable the Landed 
Men to pay Three Fourths of their Taxes, Now 
if so great Part of the Land-Tax were to be 
divided by Seven Millions, it would amount to 
more than tlirec Shilling.s to every Head. And 
thus .as the Poor are the Cause, without which 
the Rich could not pay this Tax, even the poorest 
Subject is upon this Account worth three Snillings 
yearly to the Prince. 

Ag.ain : One would imagine the Consumption of 
seven Eighths of the whole People, should pay 
two Thirds of all the Customs and Exxises. And 
if this Stmi too .should be divided by seven Mil- 
lions, viz. the Number of poor People, it would 
amount to more than seven Shillings to every 
Head : And therefore with this and the former 
Sum every p^-sr S.b;c'~!. without Property, ex- 
cept of his I, I”.' » <’• is worth at least ten 

Shillings yearly to the Sovereign. So much then 
the Queen loses with every one of her old, and 
gains with every one of her new Subjects. 

When I was got into this Way of thinking, I pre- 
sently grew conceited of th'“ '' rr vr^nt. and was 
just preparing to write a 1 ■.•■'.i r . f \,b:(x to a 
Member of Parliament, for opening the I’reedoni 
of our Towns and 'I'lades, for taking away all 
manner of Distinctions between the Natives and 
Foreigners, for repealing our L.aws of Parish 
Settlements, and removing evei*y other Obstacle 
to tlie Increase of the People Ikit as soon as I 
liicl recollected with wli.it iiuimtabic Eloquence 
my Fellow- Labourers h.ul exaggci.ited the Mis- 
chiefs of selluig the Birth riglit of ihitons for a 
Shilling, of spoiling the pure BrilLlt Blof>d with 
Foreign Mixtures, of introducing a Confusion of 
Languages and Religion.s, and of letting in 
Strangers to eat the Bread out of the Mouths of 
our own People, I became so humble as to let my 
Project fall to the Ground, and leave my Country 
to cncrcase by the ordinary Way of Generation. 

As I have always at Heart the Publick Good, 
so I am ever contriving Schemes to promote it ; 
and 1 think I may without Vanity pretend to have 
contrived some as wise as any of the Castle- 
builders. I had no sooner given up my former 
Project, but my Head was presently full of drain- 
ing Fens and Marshes, banking out the Sea, and 
joining new Lands to my Country ; for since it is 
thought impracticable to encrease the People to the 
Land, I fell immediately to consider how much 
would be gained to the Prince by encreasing the 
Lands to the People. 

If the sanre omnipotent Power, which made the 
World, should at this time raise out of the Ocean 
and join to Great Britain an equal Extent of 
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Land, with equal Buildings, Com, Cattle and 
other Conveniences and Necessaries of Life, hut 
no Men, Women, nor Children, I should hardly 
believe this would add either to the Riches of tlie 
People, or Revenue of the Prince ; for since the 
present Buildings are sulTicient for all the Inhabit- 
ants, if any of theni should forsake the old to in- 
habit the new Part of the Island, the Increase of 
Hemse-Rent in this would be attended with at 
least an equal Decrease of it in the otlier : Be- 
sides, we nave such a Sufficiency of Com and 
Cattle, that we give BoutiLles to our Neighbours 
to take what exceeds of the former off our Hands, 
and we will not suffer any of the latter to be im- 
ported upon us by our Fellow- Subjects ; and for 
the remaining Product of the Country ’t;s already 
equal to all our Markets. But if all these Things 
should be doubled to the same Buyers, the Owners 
must be glad with half their present Prices, the 
Landlords with half their present Rents ; and thus 
by so great an Enlargement of the Country, the 
Rents in the whole would not increase, nor the 
Taxes to the Pubhek. 

On the contrary, I should believe they would 
be very much diminished ; for as the Land is only 
valuable for its Fruits, and these arc all perish- 
able, and for the most part must either be used 
within the Year, or perish without Use, the 
Owners will get nd of them at any rate, rather 
than they should waste in their Possession . So 
that ’tis probable the annual Production of those 
perishable things, even of one 'I'enth Pan of 
them, beyond all Possibility of Use, will reduce 
one Half of their Value. It seems to be for this 
Reason that our Neighbour Meichaiits who lu- 
CToss all the Spices, and know how great a 
Quantitjr is equal to the Demand, destroy all that 
exceeds it. It were natural then to think that the 
Annual Production of twice as much as can be 
used, must reduce all to an Eighth Part of their 
present Prices ; and thus this extended Isl.nid 
would not exceed one Fourth Part of its present 
Value, or pay mioe than one Fourth Part of the 
present Tax. 

It i.s gcnciall)'^ ob.served, 'I'liat in Countiics of 
the V c. !.■'-! I’l : \ tlu'ie is the pooiest Living; 
like tin S- .Ii..- Ass, in one of my Specula- 
tions, the People almost staive between two Meal-S. 
The 'J’ruth is, the Poor, which are the Bulk of the 
Nation, work only that they may live ; and if wuth 
two Days Labour they can get a wretched Sub- 
sistence for a Week, th \ ui!l :..uil’\ be brought 
to work the other four: i.M iheu .mi h ii.e Wage&of 
two Days they can neither pay such Prices for their 
Provisions, nor such Excises to the Government. 

That paradox thcrcfoic in old llcsiod L'ttXeoj/ 
^fiicrv 'Trtri/Tov/] or Half is more than the AVliole, 
is very applicable to the juescnt Case; since no- 
thing is more true m political Anthmcuck, than 
that the same People with half a Country is more 
valuable than with the Whole. I begin to think 
there was nothing absurd in Sir IV. Petty, when 
he fancied if all the Highlands of Scotland and 
the whole Kingdom of Ireland sunk in tiie 
Ocean, so that the People were all saved and 
brought into the Lowlands of Great Britain; 

* [irklov VtjJittn Traura] 


nay, though they were to be reimburst the Valuo 
of their Estates by the Body of the People, yet 
both the Sovereign and the Subjects in general 
would be enriched by the very Loss.^ 

If the People only make the Riches, the Father 
ut ten. Children is a greater Benefactor to his 
CuiiBjSfy, than he who has added to it loooo 
Acres of Land and no People. It is certain 
Leivis h.\s join’d vast Tracts of Land to his 
Dominions ; But if Philarithmiis ttxxt, that 
he is not now Master of so many Subjects as b«- 
foie ; we may then account for hb not being able 
to bring such mighty Armies into the Field, and 
for their being neither so well fed, nor cloathed, 
nor paid as formerly. The Reason is plain, Lewis 
must needs have been impoverished not only by 
his Loss of Subjects, but by his Acquisition of 
Lands. T. 
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Religettiem esse o/>orret, Religiosuin nc/as. 

Incerti Autoris apud Aul. Gell. 


I T is of the last Importance to season the Pa.i- 
sions of a C.hild with Devotion, which seldom 
dies in a Mind that has received an early Tincture 
of It. Tlicmgh it may seem cxiinguished for a 
while by the Cares of tin; World, the Heats of 
Youth, or the AUiuemcnts of Vice, it generally 
bleaks out and discovcis it self again as soon as 
Discretion, Consideration, Age, or Misfortunes 
have broii.ght the Ivl.in to himself. The Fire may 
be covered and oveilaid, but cannot be entirely 
quenched and sinotlioied 

A Stitc of Temperance, Sobriety, and Justice, 
without Devotion, vs a cold, lifeless, insipid Con- 
dition of Virtue : and is rather to be styled Philo- 
sophy than Religion, Devotion opens the Mind 
to great Conceptions, and fills it with more sublime 
Ideas than any that arc to be met with in the 
most exalted Science , and at the same tunc warms 
and agiutes tlie Soul more than scnsu;il Pleasure. 

Jt iui-s been obsuved by some Writers, that 
Ml. 1 ‘ev’i ‘ ‘ k from the Animal World 

Sy I* . ill 1 i'j is.'ason, as several Brute 
Creatures discover in tlieir Actions .something like 
a faint ri'.i unerii’g of Reason, though they betray 
in no si „ e of their Behaviour any 

'J'hing that hears the least Affinity to Devotion. 
It IS certain, the Propensity of the Mind to Re- 
ligious Worship : the natural Tendency of the 
Soul to fly to some Superior Being for Succour in 
Dangers and Distresses, the (latitude to an in- 
visible Superintendent f which “J rises in us upon 
receiving any cxloaordinary and une.xpectcd good 
Fortune; the Acts of Love and Admiration with 
which the Thoughts of Men are so wondetifnlly 
transported in ineflitating upon the Divine Per- 
fections, and the universal Concurrence of all the 
Nations under Heaven in the great Article of 
Adoration, plainly shew that Devotion or Re- 
ligious Wor-ship must be the Effect of Tradition 
from some first Founder of Mankind, or that it is 


* A new edition of Sir W. Petty’s ‘ Esmvs in 
Political Arithmetic * had just appeared. * Lthat] 
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couforuiable to the Natur.tl Lisht of Reason, or j 
that it proceeds from an liisUiici iinpLuitcd in tlic j 
Soul it seir For my part, I look upon all these I 
to be the concurrent Causes, but which ever of] 
them shall be assigned as the l^nnui»le of Divine | 
Worship, it manifestly points to a Supreme Being ' 
as the nrst Author of it. 

f may take .soint* other Oppoi i unity of consider- 
ing those particular Forms and M othods of Devo- 
tion which are taught lu by Clmstianity, btit shall 
here observe into what Errors even this Divine 
Principle may sometimes lead us, when it is not 
moderated by that right Reason wh.ch was given 
us as the Guide of all our Actions. 

The two great Errors into winch a mistaken 
Devotion may betray us, are Enthiisiiism and 
Superstition. 

'I'hdre is not a more inelancholv Ob;ert than a 
Man who has his Head tuincd i iih K- li,.n 
Enthusiasm A Person that is u .-'c-i, i i > anli 
Pride or Malice, is a Siglit very ntortifying to 
Human Natime , but when tiu Distemper arises 
from any indiscreet Fervours oi Devotion, or too 
intense an Application of the M ind to its mistaken 
Duties, It deserves our Compassion iii a more 
particular Manner, We may however learn this 
Lesson from it, that since Devotion it self (which 
one would be apt to think could not be loo warm) 
may disorder ilie Mind, unless its Heats aic 
tempered with Caution and Prudence, we slioiild 
be particularly careful to keep our Reason as cool 
as possible, and to guard our selves in all Paits of 
Life against the Influence of Passion, Imagination, 
and Con.stitutlon. 

Devotion, when it does not lie under the Check 
of Reason, is very apt to degu" norate into Enthu- 
siasm. Wlieri the Mind fiiuTs herself vciy much 
inflamed with her Devotion.s, she is too much 
inclined to think they arc not of her own kindling, 
but blown up by something ])ivine within hei. If 
she indulgi's this 'rimuglit too far, and humours 
the growing Passion, she at 1 ist llmgs her stdf into 
imaghiaiy kaplures and Esi.isios , and when once 
she fancies her self under the Influence of a 
Divine impulse, it is no Woiidei if she slights 
Human Ordinances, and refuses to comply with 
any established Foini of Rcligi in. a • llunkiug her 
self directed by a imn li ',!ip'Mi,.i- Guid.;. 

As Entliusiasin is a kind of Icxccss in Devotion, 
Superstition is the Excess not only of Devotion, 
but of Religion in general, acconluig to an old 
Heathen S.iying, quoted by A ulus Gellius, /uvV- 
goitfui esse oportet, Rrligri' m" rr/'/jK; \ M.ui 
should be Religious, not .''iip< i-iuiou'.: l''or.'>. the 
Author tells us, Nigidins oliscrvcd upon this 
Passage, that the Latin Words which terminate 
in osHs genet ally imply vicious Characters, and 
the having of any Quaht)’^ to an K.xcess. ^ 

An Entliusiast in Religion is like an ob.stm- 
ate Clown, a Superstitious Man liked an insipid 
Courtier. Binthusiasm has s'. in it of 

■ Madness, Superstition of 1\ i> M-i-r of the 
Sects that fall short of the Church of England 
have in tliem strong Tiiicture.s of Enthusiasm, as 
the Roman Cathohek Religion is one huge over- 
grown Body of childish and idle Superstitions. 


The Roman Catholick Church seems indeed 
irrccovei.ably lust in this Particular. If an absurd 
Dress or Behaviour be introduced in the World, U 
will soon be found out and discarded : On the 
contrary, a Habit or Ceremony, tho’ never so 
ridiculous, [which*] lias takem Sanctuary in the 
Church, sucks ui it for ever. A Gothic Bishop 
perhap.s, lliought it proper to repeat .such a Foim 
in such particular Shoes or Slippers ; another 
fancied it would be very decent if such a Part of 
publick Devotions were performed with a Mitre 
on his Head, and a Crosier in his Hand ; 'fo this 
a Pmothcr V andal^ as wise as the others, adds an 
antick Dress, which he conceived would allude 
very aptly to such aiid such Mysteries, till by 
Degrees the whole Office [hasj degenerated into 
an empty Show. 

Their Successors see the Vanity and Inconveni- 
ence of these Ceremonies ; but instead of reforming, 
perhaiis add others, which they think more signi- 
ficant, and which take Possession in the same 
manner, and are never to be driven out after they 
have been once admitted. I have seen the Pope 
officiate at St. Peteds where, for two Hours 
together, he was busied in putting on or off his 
different Accoutrements, according to the differ- 
ent Parts he was to act in them. 

Nothing is so glorious in tlie Eyes of Mankind, 
ami oinamental to Human Nature, setting aside 
the infinite Advantages [which “] arise from it, as 
a strong, steady masculine Piety ; but Enthusiasm 
and Superstition aie the Weaknesses of human 
Reason, that expose us to the Scorn and Derision 
of Infidels, and sink us even below the Beasts that 
pel i.sh. 

Idolatry may be looked upon as another Jsrror 
arising from mistaken Devotion , but because 
Reflections on that Subject would be ot no use to 
an English Reader, 1 shall not enlarge upon it. 


No. 1 Monday^ Oitoher 22. [Rteele, 

Aupr tlect-m "I'lUfi instructior odit et horret. 

Hor. 

I '' HE other Day as I passed along the Street, 
I saw .1 .sturdy Prentice-Boy Di.spntiiig with 
an Hackney-(-oac!iman ; and m an lu'-taiit", upon 
siHiic Word of Ihuvocalioii, tliiow off his Hat and 
|Ciit-Peruvig,^jcloiicli his Fist, and strike the Fel- 
low a Slap on the Face ; at the same tune calling 
Iiini Rascal, and telling him he was a Gentleman’s 
Son. 'I'he young Gentleman was, it seems, hound 
to a Blacksmith ; and the Debate aro.su about 
Payment for some Work done about a Coach, 
near which they Fought. His Master, during the 
Combat, was full of his Boy’.s Praises ; and as he 
called to him to play with his Hand and Foot, 
and throw in his Head, he made all us who stood 
round him of his Party, by declaring the Boy had 
very good Friends, and he could trust him with , 
untold Gold. As I am generally in the Tlieory 
of Mankind, T could not but make my Keflec- 
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tions upon the sudden Popularity which was 
raised about the Lad ; and perhaps, with my 
Friend Tacitus^ fell into Observations upon it, 
which were too great for the Occasion : or ascrib- 
ed^ this general Favour to Causes Vfhich had no- 
thing to do towards it. But the young Black- 
smith’s being a Gentleman was, methought, what 
created him good Will from his present Equality 
with the Mob about him : Add to this, that he 
was not so much a Gentleman, as not, at the 
same time that he called himself such, to use as 
rough Methods for his Defence as his Antagonist. 
The Advantage of his having good Friends, as 
his Master expressed It, was not lazily urged ; 
but he shewed himself superior to the Coachman 
in the personal Qualities of (V'irage ard .Ar"-’ :‘y, 
to confirm that of his being ucil allicJ, i-J'rie 
his Birth was of any Service to him. 

If one might Moralize from this silly Story, a 
Man would "say, that whatever Advantages of 
Fortune, Birth, or any other Good, People possess 
above the rest of the World, they should shew 
collateral Eminences be.sides those Distinctions ; 
or those Distinctions will avail only to keep up 
common Decencies and Ceremonies, and not to 
preserve a real Place of Favour or Esteem in the 
Opinion and common Sense of their Fcllow-Ciea- 
tures*. 

The Folly of People’s Procedure, in im.iginaig 
that nothing more is neces.sary than Property .ind 
superior Circumstances to support them in Dis- 
tinction, appears in no way .so much as in the Do- 
inestick part of Life. It is ordinary to feed tlunr 
Humours into unnatural Excrescences, if I may 
so speak, and male their whole Being a wayward 
and uneasy Condition, for want of the obvious 
Reflection that all Parts of Human Life is a Com- 
merce. It is not only paying Wages, and^ giving 
Commands, that con.stitutes a Master of a Family ; 
but Prudence, equal Behaviour, witli Readiness 
to protect and cherish them, is what entitles a 
Man to that Character in their very Hearts and 
Sentiments. It is pleasant enough to Observe, 
that Men expect from their Dependants, from 
their sole Motive of Fear, all the good KlTccih 
which a liberal liducation, and affluent Fortune, 
and every other Advantage, cannot produce m 
themselves. A Man will have his Scx-vaiit just, 
diligent, sober and chaste, for no other Reasons 
but the Terrour of losing his Master’s Favour; 
when all the Laws Divine and Human cannot 
keep him whom he serves within Bounds, with 
relation to any one of those Virtues. But both 
in great and ordinary Affairs, all Superiority, 
which is not founded on Merit and Virtue, is sup- 
ported only by Artifice and Stratagem. Thus you 
see Flatterers are the Agents in hauiihes of Hu- 
mourists, and those who govern themselves by 
[ any thing but Reason. Make-Bates, distant Re- 
lations, ^or Kinsmen, and indigent Followers, 
are the Fry which support the (ieconomy of an 
humoursome rich Man. He is eternally whispered 
with Intelligence of who are true or false to him 
in Matters of no Consequence, and he maintains 
twenty Friends to defend him against the Insinua- 
tions of one who would perhaps cheat him of an 
old Coat. 

1 shall not enter into farther Speculation upon 


this Subject at present, but think the following 
Letters and Petition are made up of proper Sent^ 
ments on this Occasion. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I am a Servant to an old Lady who is^ go- 
‘vemed by one she calls her B'riend ; who is so 
' familiar an one, that she takes upon her to ad- 
‘ vise her without being called to it, and noakes 
‘ her uneasie with all about her. Pray, Sir, be 
‘pleased to give us some Remarks upon voluntary 
‘ Counsellors ; and let these People know that to 
‘give any Body Advice, is to say to that Person, 

‘ I am your Betters. Pray, Sir, as near as you 
‘can, describe that eternal Flirt and Disturber of 
‘ Families^ Mrs. Taperty. who is always visiting, 
‘and putting People in a Way, as they call it. If 
‘ you can make her stay at home one Evening, 
‘you will be a general Benefactor to aH the 
‘Ladies Women in 'J'own, and pariicularly to 
Yoiir loving Frietui, 

Susian Civil. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ 1 am a P’ootman, and live with one of those 
‘ Men, each of whom is said to be one of the best 
‘humoured Men in the World, but that he is pas- 
‘ sionate. Pray be pleased to inform them, that 
‘he who is pas.sionate, and takes no Care to com- 
‘mand his Hastiness, does more Injury to his 
‘Fiiends and Servants in one half Hour, than 
‘ whole Years can attone for. This Master of 
‘mine, who is the best Man alive in common 
‘ Fame, disobliges Some body every Day he lives ; 

‘ and strikes me for the next thing I do, because 
‘he is out of Humour at it. If these Gentlemen 
‘[knew^J that they do all the Mischief that is 
‘ ever done in Conversation, they would reform ; 

‘ and I who have been a Spectator of Gentlemen 
‘at Dinner for many Years, have seen that In- 

* discretion does ten time.s more Mischief than 
‘ Ill-nature. But you will represent this better 
‘ than 

Your abused 

Humble Servant, 

Thomas Smoaky. 

To tJte Spectator, 

The humble Petition of John Steward, Robert 
Butler, Ifat'ry Cook, and Abigail Chambers, 
in Behalf of themselves and their Relations, 
belonging to and disjjersed in the several Serv- 
ices of most of the great Families within the j 
Cities of London and Westminster ; 

Sheweth, 

‘That in many of the Families in which your 
‘Petitioners live and arc employed, the several 

* Heads of them are wholly unacquainted with 
‘what is Business, and are very little Judges 

* when they are well or ill used by us your said 
‘ Petitioners. 

‘That for want of such Skill in their own 
‘Affairs, and by Indulgence of their own Lazi- 
‘ness and Pride, they continually keep about 

* them certain mischievous Animals called Spies. 

‘That whenever a Spy is entertaineef, the 


* [know! and in first reprint 
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* Peace of that House is from that Moment ban- 

Sshed. . ^ , 

^That Spies never give an Account of good 

* Services, but represent our Mirth and Freedom 

* by the Words Wantonness and Disorder. 

‘That in all Families where there arc Spies, 
‘there is a general Jealousy and Misunderstand- 
‘ing. 

‘That the Masters and Mistresses of such 
‘ Houses live in continual Suspicion of their in- 
‘genuous and true Servants, and are given up to 
‘ the Management of those who are false and per- 

* fidious. 

‘That such Masters and Mistresses who enter- 
‘tain Spies, are no longer moie than Cyphers in 
‘their own Families; and that we your Peti- 
‘tioners are with great Disdain obliged to pay all 
‘our Respect, and expect all our Maintenance 
‘ from suen Spies. 

‘ Your Petitioners therefore most humbly pray, 

‘ that you would represent the Premises to all 
‘ Persons of Condition ; ami your Petitioners, 
‘as in Duty bound, shall f<»r ever Pray, 

T. 

No. 203.] Tuesday y October <1% 1711. [Addison. 

Phoebe patc>\ si das hnjus niiki nominis usuniy 
Neefadsd Ciyimne culpam sub imagine celat; 
Pigriora da, Genitor Ov. Met. 

'^HERE is a loose Tribe of Men whom I have 
X not vet taken Notice of^ tliat ramble into 
all the Corners of this great City, in order to se- 
duce such unfortunate Females as fall into their 
Walks. 'I'hcse abandoned Profligates raise up 
Issue in every Quarter of the Town, and very 
often, for a valuable Consideration, father it upon 
the Church-warden. By this means there are 
several Married Men who have a little Family in 
most of the Parishes of London and V/est minster, 
and several Batchelors who are undone by a 
Charge of Children. 

When a Man once gives himself this Liberty of 
preying at iarge, and living upon the Common, he 
fmcis so much Game in a populous City, that it is 
surprising to consider the Numbers which he 
sometimes propagates We sec many a young 
Felloiy who is .scarce of Age, that could lay his 
Claim to the Jus trium Liberorum, or the Privi- 
leges which were granted by x\\c Roman J.aws to 
all such as were Fathers of three Children : Nay, 

I have heard a Rake [who^^] was not quite five 
and twenty, declare himself the Father of a 
seventh Son, and very prudently determine to 
breed him up a Physician, In slioit, the Town is 
full of these young Patriarchs, not to mention 
several batter’d Beaus, who, like heedless Spend- 
thrifts that squander away their Estates before 
they are Masters of them, have raised up their 
whole Stock of Children before Marriage 

I must not here omit the particular Whim of an 
Impudent Libertine, that had a little Smattering 
of Heraldry' ; and obser\’ing how tlie Genealogies 

of great Families were often drawn up in the Shape 
of Trees, had taken a Fancy to dispose of his own 
illegitimate I.ssue in a Figure of the same kind. 

^ Nec longwn temPus et ingem 

Exiit ad ceelum ramis felicibus arbos, 

Miraturque novas frotides, et non sua poma. 

Virg.^ 

The Trunk of the Tree was mark’d with his 
own Name, IViil Maple. Out of the Side of it 
grew a large barren Branch, Inscribed Mary 
Maple, the Name of his unhappy Wife. The 
Head was adorned with five huge Boughs. On 
the Bottom of the first was written in Capital 
Characters Kate Cclc, who branched out into 
three Sprigs, viz. William, Richard, and Rebecca. 
Sal Tvoi^rd gave Birth to another Bough, that 
shot up into Sarah, Tom, Will, and J-'rank. 
The third Arm of the Tree had only a single In- 
fant in it, with a Space left for a second, the 
Paient from whom it sprung being near her Time 
when the Author took this Ingenious Device into 
his Head. The two other great Boughs were 
very plentifully loaden with Fruit of the same 
kind ; besides which there were many Ornamental 
Branches that did not bear. In short, a more 
flourishing Tree never came out of the Herald’s 
Office. 

\VJiat makes this Generation of Vermin so very 
prolifick, IS th." ir.'V^’nrig.'x'-.l-- D ligenco with which 
they apply t:.« ''Cxe. lo d A Man 

does not undergo more Watchings and Fatigues in 
a Campaign, tlian in the Course of a vicious 
Amour. As it is said of some Men, that they 
m.\ke their Business their Pleasure, these Sons of 
Darkness may be said to make their Pleasure 
their Business. 'They might conquer their cor- 
nipt Inclinations with half the Pams they are at 
in gratifying them. 

Nor is the Invention of these Men less to be ad- 
mired than their Industry or Vigilance. There is 
a Fr.ignient of Apollodorus the Coinick Poet 
(who was Contemporary with Menander] which 
is full of Humour as follows : Thou niayest shut 
up thy Doors, says he, with Bars and BoHs : It 
will be impossible for the Blacksmith to make 
them so fast, but a Cat and a Whoremaster will 
fiml a Way through them. In a word, there is 
no Head so full of Stratagems as that of a 1 .ibidin- 
ous Man. 

Were 1 to propose a Punishment for this in- 
famous Race of Propagators, it should be to send 
them, after the second or third Offonce, into our 
American Colonies, in order to people those 
Parts of her Majesty’s Dominions where there is 
a want of Inhabitants, and in the Phrase of DiO’ 
genes, io Plant Men. Some Countries punish this 
Crime with Death ; but I think such a Banish- 
ment would be sufficient, and might turn this 
generative Faculty to the Advantage of the Pub- 
uck. 

In the mean time, till these Gentlemen may be 
thus disposed of, 1 would earnestly exhort them 
to take Care of those unfortunate Creatures whom 
they have brought into the World by these indi- 
rect Methods, and to give their spurious Children 

* [that] 

^ Georg. 11 . V. 89. 
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such an Education as may render them more 
virtuous than their Parents. This is the best 
Atonement they can make for their own Crimes, 
and indeed the only Method that is left them to 
repair their past Mi.s-carriages. 

I would likewise desire them to consider, 
whether they are not bound in common Humanity, 
as well as by all the Obligations of Keligion and 
Nature, to make some Provision for those whom 
they have not only given Life to, but entail’d upon 
them, [tho’ very unreasonably, a J)egree of] Shame 
and [Disgrace.^] And here I cannot but take no- 
tice of tltose depraved Notions which prevail 
among us, and which must have taken rise from 
our natural Inclination to favour a Vice to which 
we are so very prone, namely, that Bastan/y and 
Cuckoldotu should be look’d upon as Reproaches, 
and that the [Ignoniiny^J which is only due to 
Lewdness and Falsehood, should fall in so unrea- 
sonable a manner upon the Persons who [are^j in- 
nocent. 

I have been insensihlydrawn into this Di.scouise 
by the following Letter, wliich is drawn up with 
such a Spirit of Sincerity, that 1 question not but 
the Writer of it has represented hi.s Case in a tiue 
and genuine Light. 


' I am one of those People who by tJie general j 
Opinion of the World are counted lioth Infamous j 
and Unhappy. ^ , 

*My Father is a very eminent. Man in this j 
Kingdom, and one who bears considerable Olficcs ; 
in it. I am hts Son, but iny Mi.sfortune is, I'iiat 
I dare not call him Father, nor he without Shame 
own me as his Issue, 1 being illegitimate, and 
therefore deprived of that endearing ^J'enderness 
and unparallel’d Satisfaction which a good Man 
finds in the Love and Conversation of a Parent : 
Neither have 1 the Oppuitunities to render him 
the Duties of a Son, he having always earned 
himself at so vast a Distance, and with .such 
Superiority tow.irds me, that by long Use I have 
contracted a 'J'lmorousncss when before him, 
which hinders me from declaring my own Ne- 
cessities. and giving him to understand the In- 
conveniencios J undergo. 

‘ It i.s my Misfoitune to liave been neither bred 
' a Scholar, [a Soldier,] nor to [any kind of] Fusi- 
'ness, which renders me Entirely uncapable of 
' making Provision for my self without his Assist- 
‘ance ; and tliis creates a continual Uneasiness in 
‘my Mind, fcaung ] shall in Time want Pread ; 

‘ my Father, if 1 may so call him, giving me but 
‘very faint Assurances of doing any thing for me. 

‘ 1 have liitherto liv'ed somewhat like a Gentle- 
‘ man, and it uoiild be very hard forme to labour 
'for my Living. J am in continual Anxiety for 
iny future Fortune, and under a great Unhappi- 
ness in losing the sweet Conversation and fnend- 
ly Advice of my Parents ; so that I cannot look 
‘upon my self otherwise than as a Monster, 

' strangely sprung up in Nature, which every one 
' is aslvamed to own. 

*1 am thought to be a Man of some natural 
‘ Parts, and by the continual Reading what you 

‘ [Infamy.] * [Shame] * [suffer and are] 


j ‘have offered the World, become an Adniiirer 

* thereof, which has drawn me to make this Onn- 

* fession ; nt the same time hoping, if any thing 
‘herein sliall touch you with a Sense of Pity, you 
‘ would then allow me the Favour of your Opinion 

thereupon : as also what Part I, being unlaw* 
‘fully born, may claim of the Man’s Affection 
‘ who begot me, and how far in your Opinion I 
‘am to be thought his Son, ot he acknowledged 
‘as my Father. Your Sentiments and Advice 
‘ lierem will be a great Consolation and Satisfac- 


Your Adfttirer and 

Humble Servant, 


Wu. 204 .] Wednesday, October [Steele. 

Urit grata protervitas, 

Kt -unlins tiiiniihn lubr’icus aspici.—^Aox. 

I AM not at all displeased that I am become the 
Courier of l.ovc, and that the Distressed in 
tli.it l*assion convey their Complaints to each 
other by my Means. The following Letters have 
lately come to my hand.s, and shall have tlteir 
Place with great Willingne.ss As to the Reader’s 
luitcrtamment, he will, I hope, foigive the in- 
serting such P.riticuliu.s as to him may perhaps 
seem frivolous, but are to the Persons who wrote 
them of the liighcst ('onsotjuoncc. I shall not 
trouble you with the Piefaces, Compliments, and 
Apologies made to me before each Einsllc when 
it was desired to be inserted ; but in general they 
tell me, that the Persons to w'hom they are ad- 
dressed liave Intimations, by Phrases and Allu- 1 
sions in them, from whence they came. 

To the Sothades.* 

‘The Word, by which I address you, gives you, 

‘ who understand Porhigtiese, a lively Image of j 
* the tender Regard I have for you. The Spbc- I 
‘tatoh’.s late Letter from Statira gave me the j 
‘ Hint to use the same Method of explaining my 1 
‘ self to you. I am not affronted at the Design 1 
‘ your late Behaviour discovered you had in your j 
‘Addresses to me ; but I impute it to the De- I 
‘generacy of the Age, rather than your particukir i 
‘h'ault. As 1 aim at nothing more than being j 
‘ yours, 1 am willing lo be a Stranger to your ' 
‘ Name, your Fortimc, or any Figure which your , 
‘ Wife might expect to make in the World, pro- ! 
‘ vided my Commerce with you is not to be a * 
‘guilty one. 1 resign gay Dress, the Plea.sure of 1 
‘Visits, F.qiiip.'igc, IMays, Balls, and Oper.Ti,s, foi 
‘ that one Saii.sfacluni of having you for ev'cr 
‘mine. 1 am willing you shall nuhi-striously con- 

' Saudades. To have snnda,in of anything 
is to yearn with desire towards it. Sandades da 
Patrta is home sickness. To say 7'cnho Saudades 
without naming an object wou[d be taken to mean 
1 am all yearning to call a certain gentleman or 
lady mine. 
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*ceai the only Cause of Triumph which I can 
'know' in this Life. I wish only to have it my 

* Duty, as well as my Inclination, to study your 

* Happiness. If this has not the Effect this Letter 

* seems to aim at, you are to understand that I 
‘had a mind to be nd of you, and look the readi- 
‘ est Way to pall you with an Offer of what you 
‘ would never desist pursuing while ycm received 
‘ill Usage. He a true M.an ; be my Slave while 

* you doubt me, and neglect me when you*think I 
‘love you. 1 defy you to find out what is your 

r ' resent Circumstance wltli me ; but I know while 
can beep this Suspence, 

1 am your ad wired 

Belinda. 

Mndnw, 

* It is a strange State of Mind a Man is in, 
‘when the very Impeifection * of a Woman he 
* loves turn into Excellencies and Advantages I 
‘ do assure you, I am very miii h .tfraid of ventur- 
' iug upon you. I now like ^ on in spite of my 
‘ Reason, and think it an ill Circurnitancc to owe 
‘one’s Happiness to noihing but Infatu.ition. I 
‘ can sec you ogle all the yonn;,' Fellows who look 
‘at you, and observe your Ey« wander after new 
'Conquests every Moment you aie in a pnbhck 
‘ Place : and yet there is such a Heauty in all yonr 
‘Looks and Gestures, that I vannot but admire 
‘ you in the very Act of endeaviniring to gain the 
‘ Hearts of others. My Con lition is the same 
' with that of the Lover in the U'ayo/ the IVorld,^ 

‘ I have studied your l^aults .so long, that they are 
‘become as familiar to me, and I like them as 
‘well as I do my own. Look to it. Madam, and 
‘consider whether you think tins gay Beliaviour 
‘ will appear to me as amiable when an Husband, 

‘ as it does now to me a Lover 'I'limgs are so far 
‘advanced, that we must proceed; and I hope 
‘ you will lay it to Heart, that it will be becoming 
* in me to appear still your Lover, but not m you 
‘to be still my Mistress Gaiety in the Matrijno- 
‘ rial Life is graceful m one Sox, but cxccption- 
‘able in the other. As you impiove these little 
‘Hints, you will ascertain tlie Happiness or Un- 
* easines.s of, 

Madam, 

Vonr most ohedieitt. 

Most humble Ser:>avi, 

r. D 

* In Act I. sc 3 , of Congreve’s JFay of the 
World, Mirabel! says of Millamant, ‘I like her 
with all her fault 1 , nay, like her for her faults. | 
Her follies are so natural, or so artful, that they 
become her ; and those affectations which in an- 
other woman would he odious, .serve hut to make 
her more agreeable. I’ll tell thee, Fainall, she 
once u.sed me with that insolence, that in revenge 
1 took her to pieces, sifted her, and separated 
hrr fa-'ing-^ : I studied ’em and got ’em by rote. 
'J'iic Cal il >,.■■■; was so large, that I was not with- 
out hopes one da)^ or other to hate her heartily : 
to which end I so used myself to think of ’em, 
that at length, contrary to my design and ex- 
pectation, they gave me every hour less and less 
disturbance ; ’till in a few days it became habit- 
ual to me to remember ’em without being dis- 


SIK, 

‘When I mat at the Window, and you at the 
‘ other End of the Room by my Cousin, I saw 
‘you catch me looking at you. Since you have 
‘ the Secret at last, which 1 am .sure you should 
‘never have known but by Inadvertency, what 
‘ my Eyes said was true. But it is too soon to 
‘confirm it with my Hand, therefore shall not 
‘ subscribe my Name. 

SII^, 

‘There were other Gentlemen nearer, and I 
‘know no Necessity you were under to take up 
‘ that iHppant Cl cature’s Fan last Night ; but you 
'shall never touch a Stick of mine more, that’s 
‘ po.s. 

Phillis. 

To Colouel R in Sp.ain. 

‘ Before this can reach the best of Husbands 
‘ and the fondest Lover, those tendei Name.s will 
‘ be no more of Concern to me. The Indisposi- 
‘ tion in which you, to obey the Dictate.s of your 
‘ Honour and Duty, left me, iia.s increased upon 
‘ no. : and I am ficquamted by my Physicians I 
‘ cannot live a Week longer. At this time my 
‘ Siiints fail me : and it is the ardent Love I have 
‘for you that carries me beyond my Strength, 
‘and enables me to tell you, the most painful 
‘Thing in the Prospect of Death, is, that I mu.st 
‘part with yon. But let it be a Comfort to you, 
‘that I have no Guilt hangs upon me, no nnre- 
‘p'uited Follyth.it ictards inc ; but I pass away 
‘ my last Hours in Reflection upon tlie Happines.s 
‘we have lived in together, and in Sorrow that it 
‘is so soon to have an End. 'I his is a Frailty 
‘which I hope IS so fur from criminal, that me- ' 
‘ thinks there is a kind of Piety in being so un- 
‘ willing to be sepaiated from a State which is the 
‘Institution of ileayen, and in which we have 
‘lived according to its Laws. As we know no 
‘more of the next Life, but that it will be an 
‘happy one to the Good, and mistu-able to the 
‘Wicked, why may we not please ourselves at 
‘ least, to alleviate the Difficulty of resigning this 
‘Being, ill imagining th.at we shall have a bense 
‘ of what ji.asses below, and may possibly be ein- 
‘ ployed in guiding the Steps of those with whom 

* we walked with Innocence wlien mortal ? Why 
‘may not I hope to go on in my usual Work, and, 
*tho’ unknown to you, be assi.stant in all the Con- 
‘fiicts of yonr Mmd? Give me leave to say to 

* you, O best of Men, that I cannot figure to my- 

* self a greater Happiness than in such an Em- 
‘ployment: To be present at all the Adventures 
‘to which human Life is exposed, to administer 
‘ Slumber to thy E^mlids in the Agonies of a Fever, 
‘to cover thy beloved F'ace in life Day of Battle, 
‘to go with thee a Guardian Angel incapable of 
‘ Wound or Pain, where I have longed to attend 
‘thee when a weak, a fearful Woman : 'i'hcse, my 
‘ Dear, are the Thoughts with which J warm my 
‘ poor languid Heart ; but indeed I am not capa- 

‘ pleased. 'J'hey are now grown as familiar to me 
‘as my own frailties ; and, in all probability, in a 
‘little time longer 1 sliall like ’em as well.’ 

* The name was commonly believed to be 
Rivers, when this Paper was published. 
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* We under my present Weakness of bearing tbe 

* strong Agonies of Mind 1 fall into, when I form 
‘ to myself the Grief you will be in upon your first 
‘ hearing of my Departure. I will not dwell upon 
' this, because your kind and generous Heart will 

* be but the more afflicted, the more the Person 
*for whom you lament offers you Consolation. 
*My last Breath will, if I am my self, expire in a 

* Prayer for you. I shall never .see thy Face again. 

‘ Farewell for ever. T. 

1 ^ 0 . 205.] Thursday y October 25, 1711. \Addiso 7 t. 

Decipimnr specie recti Hor. 

TT THEN I meet with any vicious Character 
V V that is not generally known, in order to pre- 
vent its doing Mischief, I draw it at length, and 
set it up as a Scarecrow ; by which means I do 
not onlj^ make an Example of the Person to 
whom it belongs, but give Warning to all Her 
Majesty’s Subjects, that they may not suffer by 
it. Thus, to change the [Allusion,^] 1 have 
marked out several of the Shoals and Quicksands 
of Life, and am continually employed in dis- 
covering those [which are still concealed, m 
order to keep the Ignorant and Unwary from 
running upon them. It is with this Intention 
that I publish the following T.ctter, which brings 
to light some Secrets of this Nature. 

Mr. SrECTATOR, 

* There are none of your Speculations which I 
‘ read over with greater Delight, than those which 
‘are designed far the Improvement of our Sex. 

* You have endeavoured to correct our unreason- 
‘able Fears and Superstitions, in your Seventh 
‘ and Twelfth Papers ; oui Fancy for Equipage, 

‘ in your Fifteenth ; our Love of Puppet-Shows, 
‘in your 'Thirty- First ; our Notions of Beauty, in 
‘ your Tlurty-'I’hird ; our Inclination for Ko- 
‘mances, in your Tlilrty-Seventh; our Passion 
‘ for French Fopperies, in your Forty- Fifth ; our 
‘ Manhood and Party-zeal, in your Fifty- Seventh ; 

‘ our Abuse of Dancing, in your Sixty-Sixth and 
‘Sixty-Seventh, our Levity, in your Hundred 
‘and Twenty-Eighth ; our Love of Coxcombs in 
‘your Hundred and Fifty-Fourth, and Hundred 
‘ and Fifty-Seventh , our Tyranny over the Hen- 
‘peckt, 111 your Hundred and Seventy-Sixth. 
‘You have described the Piet in your Forty-first; 

‘ the Idol, in your Seventy-Third ; the Demurrer, 

‘ in your Eighty-Ninth ; the Salamander, in your 
‘Hundred and Nim tv E.-Jp.h. You have like- 
‘wise taken to uui D.c.',s, and represented 

‘ to us the Extravagancies we are often guilty of 
‘in that Particular. You h.ave fallen upon our 
‘Patches, in your FiP’-tb nn'^ F.,.biy F rst . . ur 
‘Commodes, in your N..iei\-1 ; our I.!:!- ns j 

‘your Hundred and .'^ec ind ; oui Kidu'g ll;'" . •. 
‘m your Hundred and Fourth; our Hoop-petti- 

‘ coats, in your Hundred and Twenty-Seventh; 

‘ besides a great many little Blemishes winch you 
‘ have touched upon in your several oth.er Papers, 

' and in those many Ixstters that are scattennl 
‘ and down your Works. At the same llnie We 
‘must own, that the Compliments yon pay our 
‘ Sex are innumerable, and that those very Faults 
‘which you represent in us, are neither blade in 
' themselves nor, as you own, universal amongus. 

‘ But, Sir, it is plain that these your Discourses 

* are calculated for none but the fashionable Part 
‘of Womankind, and for the Use of those who 
‘are rather indiscreet than vicious. But, Siry 
‘ there is a Sort of Prostitutes in the lower Part of 
‘ our Sex, who are a Scandal to us, and very well 
‘ deserve to fall under your Censure, I know it 
‘ would debase your Paper too much to enter into 
‘the Behaviour of these Female Libertine.s ; but 
‘ as your Remarks on some Part of it would be a 
‘doing of Justice to several Women of Virtue 
‘.and Honour, whose Reputations suffer by 
‘it, I hope you will not think it improper to give 
‘the Publick some Accounts of this Nature. You 
‘must know, Sit, J am provoked to write you this 
‘Letter by the Behaviour of an infamous Woman, 
‘who having passed her Youth in a most .shame- 
‘less State of Pro.stitution, ii now one of those 
‘ who gam their 1/ivelihood by seducing others, 
‘that are younger than themselves, and by e.stab- 
‘lishing a criminal Commerce between the two 
‘ Sexes. Among several of her Artifices to get 
‘Money, she frequently perswades a vain young 
‘Fellow, that such a Woman of Quality, or such 
‘a celebrated Toast, entertains a secret Pa.ssion 
‘ for Iiim, and wants nothing but an Opportunity 
‘of revealing it : Nay, she has gone so far as to 
‘write Letters in the Name of a Woman of 
‘ Figure, to borrow Money of one of these foolish 

* Poderigds.^ which she has afterwards appro- 
‘piiated to her own Use. In the mean time, the 
‘Person who has lent the Money, has thought a 
‘L.idy under Obligations to him, who scarce 
‘knew Ins Name ; and wondered at her Ingrati- 
‘ tucle when he has been with her, that she has not 
‘owned the Favour, though at the same time 
‘he was too much a Man of Honour to put her in 
‘ mind of it. 

‘ When this abandoned Baggage meets with a 
‘Man who has Vaniiy enough to give Credit to 
‘ Relations of this nature, .she turns him to very 
‘good Account, by repeating Praises that were 
‘never uttered, and delivering Messages that were 
‘never sent. As the House of this shameless 
‘ Creature is frequented by several Foreigners, I 
‘have heard of another Artifice, out of which she 
‘often raises Money. The Foreigner sighs after 
‘ some British Beauty, whom he only know.s by 
‘ Fame : Upon which she promises, if he can be 
‘secret, to procure him a Meeting. The Stranger, 

' ‘ravi.shed at his good Fortune, gives her a Pre- 
1 ‘.sent, and in a little time is introduced to some 
‘imaginary Title ; for you must know that this 
‘cunning Purveyor h.is her Repre.sentatives\ipon 
‘this Occasion, of stuuc of the finest Ladies in 
‘the Kingdom. By this Means, as I am in- 
‘ formed, it is usual enougli to meet with a Ger- 
'711071 Count in foreign Countries, that shall 
‘make his Boasts <if I'rivdurs he lias received 
‘from Women of the highest Ranks, and the most 

* [Metaphor,] * [that] 

' As the Roderigo whose money lago used. 
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* unblemished Characters. Now, Sir, what Safety 
*is ^ere for a Woman’s Reputation, when a 
'Lady may be thus prostituted as it were by 
‘ Proxy, and be reputed an unchaste Woman ; as 
‘ the Hero in the ninth Book of DryderCs Virgil 
‘ is looked upon as a Coward, because the Phan- 
‘tom which appeared in his Likeness ran away 
‘ from Tumus f You may depend upon what I 
’relate to you to be Matter of Fact, and the 
‘ Practice of more than one of these female Pan- 
*dars. If you print this Letter, I may give you 
‘some further Accounts of this vicious Race of’ 
‘ Women. 

Vour humble Serr'ant, 

BELVIDERA. 

I shall add two other Letters on different Sub- 
jects to fill up my Paper. 

Mr. Sfkctator, 

* 1 am a Country Clergyman, and hope you will 

‘ lend me your Assistance in ridiculing some little I 
‘ Indecencies which cannot so pioperly be exposed 
‘ from the Pulpit. 

‘A Widow Lady, who straggled this Summer 
* ixQxCi Lonilon into my Parish for the Benefit of 
‘the Air, as she says, appears eycry Sunday sX 
‘ Church with many fashionable Extravagancies, 

‘ to the great Astonishment of my Congregation. 

* But what gives us the most Offence is her 
‘theatrical Manner of Singing the Psalms. She 
‘introduces above Italian Airs into the hun- 
‘dredth Psalm, and whilst we begin All People m 

* the old solemn 'J'une of our Forefathers, she in a 
‘quite different Key runs Divisions on the 
‘Vowels, and adorns them with the Graces of 
‘Nicollfti; if she meets with Eke or Aye, which 
‘are frequent in the Metre of Hopkins and 
‘ Stemhold^ we are certain to hear her quavering 
‘them lulf a Minute after ti.s to some sprightly 

* Airs of the Opera, 

‘ I am very far frorn being an Enemy to Church 
‘ Musick ; Imt fear this Abuse of it may make my 
‘ Parish ridiculous, who already look on the Sing- 
‘ ing Psalms as an Entertainment, and no Part of 
‘ their Devotion : Besides, I am apprehensive that 
‘ the Infection may spread, for Squire Squeekum, 

* who by hi« Voice seems (if I may use the Ex- 
‘pression) to be cut out for an Italian Singer, 

‘ was last Sunday practising the same Airs. 

‘ I know the Lady’s Principles, and that .she 

* will plead the Toleration, which (as she fancies) 
‘allows her Non-Conformity in this Particular; 

‘ but 1 beg you to acquaint her, That Singing the 
‘ Psalrns in a different 'Vune from the rest oi the 
‘ Congregation, is a Sort of Schism not tolerated 
‘ by that Act. 

/ am, SIR, 

Your very huvtble Sen/ant, 

R. S. 

Mr Spectator, 

‘ In your Paper upon Temperance, you pre- 
‘ scribe to us a Rule of drinking, out of Sir PYil- 
'Hiam Temple, in the following Words ; The first 

^ Thomas Sternhold who joined Himkins, Nor- 
ton, and others in translation of the Psalms, was 
^oom of the robes to Henry VIII. and Edward 


* Glass for myself, the second for my Friends, the 

* third for Good-humour, and the fourth for mine 

* Enemies. Now, Sir, you must know, that I 
‘have read this your Spectator, in a Club whereof 
‘ I am a Member ; when our President told us, 
‘there was certainly an Error in the Print, and 
‘that the Word Glass should be Bottle; and 
‘ therefore has ordered me to inform you of this 
' Mistake, and to desire you to publish the follow- 
‘ing Errata: In the Paper of Saturday, Ociob. 
‘13, Col. 3, Line 11, for Glass read Bottle. 

B. Yours, Robin Good-fellow. 
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Quanto quisque sibi plur a vegaverit, 

A Diis phira feret Hor. 

T here Ls a Call upon Mankind to value and 
esteem those who set a moderate Price upon 
their own Merit; and Self-denial is frequently 
attended with unexpected Blessings, which in the 
F.nd abundantly recompense such Losses as the 
Modest seem to suffer in the ordinary Occurrences 
of Life. The Curious tell us, a Determination in 
our Favour or to our Disadvantage is made upon 
our first Appearance, even before they know any 
thing of our Characters, but from tlie Intimations 
Men gather from our Aspect. A Man, they say, 
wears the Picture of his Mind in his Countenance ; 
and one Man’s Eyes are Spectacles to his who 
looks at him to read his Heart. But tho’ that 
Way of raising an Opinion of those we behold in 
Publick is very fallacious, certain it is, that those, 
who by their Words .and Actions take as much 
upon tlicmselves, as they can but barely demand 
in the strict Scrutiny of their Deserts, will find 
their Account lessen every D.iy. A modest Man 
preserves his Character, as a frugal Man does his 
Fortune ; if either of them live to the Height of 
either, one will find Losses, the other P’.rrors, 
which he has not Stock by him to make up. It 
were therefore a just Rule, to keep your Desires, 
your Words and Actions, within the Regard you 
observe your Friends have for you ; and never, if 
it were in a Man’s Power, to take as much as he 
Dossibly might either in Preferment or Reputation, 
My Walks have lately been among the mercantile 
Part of the World ; and one gets Phrases naturally 
from those vyith whom one converses : I say then, 
he that in his Air, his Treatment of others, or an 
habitual Arrogance to himself, gives himself 
Credit for the least Article of moie Wit, Wisdom, 
Goodness, or Valour than he can possibly produce 
if he is called upon, will find the World break 
in upon him, and consider him as one who has 
cheated them of all the Esteem they had before 
allowed him. This brings a Commission of Bank- 
ruptcy upon him ; and he that might have gone 
on to hi.s Life’s End in a piosperous Way, by 
aiming at more than he should, is no longer Pro- 
piietor of what he really had before, but his Pre- 
tensions fare as all Things do which are lorn in- 
stead of being divided. 

There is no one living would deny Cinna the 
Applause of an agreeable and facetious Wit; or 
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J could possibly pretend that there is not sometliing 
tiumitahly unforced and diverting in his Manner 
il>f delivering all his Sentiments in Conversation, 
(ig he were able to conceal the strong Desire of Ap- 
ijlfause which he betrays in every Syllable he 
Utters. But tliey who converse with him, see 
tliat all the Civilities they could do to him, or the 
kind Things they could say to him, would fall 
short of what he expects ; and therefore instead 
of shewing him the Esteem they have for his 
Merit, their Reflections turn only upon that they 
observe he has of it himself. 

If you go among the Women, and behold 
riann trip into a Room witli that theatrical Osten- 
tation of her Charms, JMiriilta with ih.'it soft 
Regularity in hei Motion, Chloc with such an in- 
different Familiarity, Corinna with such a fond 
Approach, and Roxana with such a Demand of 
Respect in the great Gravity of her Entrance; 
you find all the Sex, who understand themselves 
and act naturally, wait only for their Absence, to 
tell you that all these Ladies would impose them- 
.selves iijwn you . and each of them carry in their 
Behaviour a Consciousness of so iniieh more than 
they should pretend to, that they lose wliat would 
otherwise be given them. 

I remember the last tunc I saw IMachcth, I w.as 
wonderfully taken with tli. Skill of the I’oct, in 
m-.k-ug t’'.*' M irdercr form Fears to himself from 
tl ) 'e a;:.).: of the Prince whose Life he was 
going to take aw.-iy. He says of the King, He 
core his Faculties so turckly \ and justly inferred 
from thence, I'hat all divine and human Power 
would join to avenge his Deatlij who had made 
such an abstinent Use of Dominion All th.it is 
in a Man's Power to do to advance his own Pomp 
and Glory, and forbears, is so much hud up against 
the Day of Distress; and Pity will always be his 
Portion in Advcislty, who acted with Gentleness 
in Prosperity. 

The great OfTtcer who foregoes the Advantages 
he might take to himself, and renounces all pru- 
dentird Regards to his own Person in Danger, has 
so far the Merit of a Volunteer ; and avl lus 
Honours and Glories are unenvied, for sharing 
the common Fate with tlie same Frankness as 
they do who have no such endearing Circumstances 
to part with. But if there were no suchConsidei- 
atioiis as the good Effect which Self-denial has 
upon the Sense of other Men towards us, it is of 
all Qualities the most desirable for the agreeable 
Disposition in which it places our own Minds 1 
cannot tell what better to say of it, than that it is 
the very Contrary of Ambition ; and that Modesty 
allays all those Passions and Inquietudes to which 
that Vice exposes us. He that is moderate in his 
Wishes from Reason and Choice, and not resign- 
ed from Sourness, Distaste, or D. •-pp'' ntm m*, 
doubles all the Pleasures of his I..'-. 'I no 
the Sea.son, a [Suu-shiny^J Day, or a fair Pro- 
.spect, are Instances of Ilappine.ss, and that which 
he enjoys in common with all the World, (by his 
Exemption from the Enchantments by which all 
the World are bewitched) are to him uncommon 
Benefits and new Acquisitions. Health is not 
eaten up with Care, nor Pleasure interrupted by 

* tSun-shinc], and in the first reprint. 


Envy. It is not to him of Jiny Cortse^utnee 
I this Man is famed for, or fiJr what the other is 
preferred. He knows there is in such a Place an 
uninterrupted Walk ; he can meet id such a Com- 
pany an agreeable Conversation : He has no 
Emulation, he is no Man’s Rival, but every Mah’s 
Well-wisher ; can look at a prosperous Man, with 
a Pleasure in reflecting that he hopes he is a.<i I 
happy as himself ; and has his Mind and his For- 
tune (as far as Prudence will allow) open to the 
Unhappy and to the Stranger, 

Lucceius has Learning, Wit, Humour, Elo- 
quence, but no ambitious Prospects to pursue with 
these Advantages ; therefore to the ordinary 
World he is perhaps thought to want .Spirit, but 
known among his Friends to have a Mind of the 
most consummate Greatnes.s. He wants no Man’s 
Admiration, is in no Need of Pomp. His Cloaths 
please liim if they are fasluonable and warm ; his 
Companions are agreeable if they are civil and 
wcll-uaturcd. J'here is vs'ith him no (Jeeasion for 
Superfluity at Meals, for Jollity m Company, in a 
word, foi any thing extraordinary to adnunaster 
Delight to him. Want of Prejudice and Command 
of Appetite are the Companions which make his 
JoaiTiey qf Life su easy, that he in all Places meets 
With more Wit, more good Cheer niid more good- 
id iimour, than 1.S necessary to make him enjoy 
hiimself with Pleasure and Saiisf.tction. T. 
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Omnibus in terris, qiup sunt d Gadibus utgue 
Auroram et fxiuci dic^noscere possnni 

Vera bona, att/ur il/a mu/tilm dRrria, remotd 
IL rroris nebuUl J u v. 

I N my last Saturday's Paper I laid down .some 
'J'houghts upon Devotion in general, and shall 
here shew what were the Notions of the most re- 
fined Heathens on this Subject, as they are re- 
presented in Plato's Dialogue upon Prayer, 
entitled, Alcibiadcs the Second, which doubtless 
gave Occasion to Juvenal’s tenth Satire, and to 
the .second Satire of Persins ; as the last of these 
Authors has almOwSt transcribed the preceding 
Dialogue, entitled Alcibiades the First, in his 
Fourth Satire 

The Speakers in this Dialogue upon Prayer, are 
Socrates Alcibiades ; and the Substance of it 
(when drawn together out of the Intricacies and 
Digressions) as follows. 

Socrates meeting his Pupil Alcibiades, as he 
was going to hi.s Devotions, and observing his 
Eye.s to be fixed upon the Eartli with great 
Seriousness and Attention, tells him, that' he had 
reason to be thoughtful on that Occasion, .since it 
was possible for a Man to bring down Evils upon 
himself by his own PrayerSj and that tho.se things, 
which the Gods send him m Answer to his Peti- 
tions, might turn to his Destruction ; This, says 
he, may not only happen when a Man prays /or 
what he knows is mischievous in its own Nature, 
as Oedipus implored the Gods to sow Dissension 
1 between his Sons ; but when he prays for what ha 
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belicT«s would be for hit. Good, and against what 
hfi believes would be to his Detriment. This the 
Phijo-sopher shews mustmecessanly happen among 
us, since most Men are blinded with Ignorance, 
Prejudice, or Passion, which hinder them from 
seeing such things as are really beneficial to them. 
For an Instance, he asks Alcihiadrs^ Whether he 
would not be thoroughly pleased and satisfied if 
that God, to whom he was going to address him- 
self, should promise to make him the Sovereign of 
the whole Earth? Alcihiadcs .answers, 'I'hat he 
should doubtless look upon such a Promise as 
the greatest Favour that he could bestow upon 
him. Socrates then asks him. If after [receiving^] 
this great Favour he would be content[edJ to lose 
his Life? or if he would receive it though he wa.s 
sure he should make an ill Use of it? To both 
which Que.stions Alcibiades an«.wers in the Nega- 
tive. Socrates then shews hun, from the Ex- 
amples of others, how these imght very probably 
be the Effects of such a Blessing. He then adds, 
That other reputed Pieces of Good-fortune, as 
that of having a Son, or prot tiring the highest 
Post in a Government, are subject to the like 
fatal Consequences : which ncvcrthelcssj says he, 
Men ardently desire, and would not fail to pray 
for, if they thought their Pravers might be ef- 
fectual for the obtaining of them. 

Having established this gieut Point, That all 
the most apparent Blessings in this Life are ob- 
noxious to such dreadful Consmpieiv'rs. and that 
no Man knows what in its L\t.*ni«. utiuld prove to 
him a Blessing or a Cur.se, he teaches Alcthiades 
after what manner he ought to jiray. 

In the first Place, he recommends to him, as the 
Model of his Devotions, a short Prayer, which a 
Greek Poet composed for the Use of his Friends, 
in the following Words : U Jupiter, «y t/tore 
Tkiu^s which a>v good for us, whether they are 
such j'hiKjCs as we pray for, or such Thhiscs as 
we do not pray for: and reinove from ns those 
Things nohich are hurtful, though they are such 
Things a* we pray for. 

In the s?mond Place, that bis Disciple may ask 
such Things as are expedient for him, he shews 
him, that it Is absolutely necessary to apply him- 
self to the Study of true Wisdom, and to the 
Knowledge of that which is his chief Good, and 
the most suitable to the Evcellcncyof his Nature 

In the third ami last Place he informs him, th.at 
the best Method he could make use of to draw 
down Blessings upon himself, and to render his 
Prayers acceptable, wunild be to live in a constant 
Practice of his Duty towards the Gods, and to- 
wards Men Under this Head he very much 
recommends a Form of Prayer the Lacedemonians 
made use of, in which they jictition the Gods, to 
give them all good Things so long as they were 
virtuous. Under this Head likewise he gives a 
very remarkable Account of an Oracle to the 
following Purpose. 

When the Athenians in the War with the 
Lacedemonians received many Defeats both by 
Sea and Land, they sent a Message to the Oracle 
of fupiter Annnon, to ask the Reason why they 
who erected so many 'Fcinples to the (n>tN, and 


* [having received], and in first leprlnt. 


adorned them with such costly Offerings ; why 
they who had instituted so many Festivals, and 
accompanied them with such Pomps and Cere- 
monies ; in short, why they who had slain so,,i 
many Hecatombs at their Altars, should be lesS | 
successful than the Laccde7nonia7is, who fell so 
short of them in all these Particul.ars. To this, 
says he, the Oracle made the following Reply; 

/ a77t bi'tter pleased ^uith the Prayer of the 
Lacedemonians, than with all the Oblatiojis of 
the Greeks.^ As this Prayer implied and en- 
couraged Virtue in those who made it, the Philo- 
sopher proceeds to shew how the most vicious 
Man might be devout, so far as Victims could 
make him, but that lus Offerings were regarded 
by the Gods as Bribes, and his Petitions as Blas- 
phemies. He likewise quotes on this Occasion 
two Verses out of IIo7ner,'‘ in which the Poet s.ays. 
That the Scent of the Trojntt Sacrifices was 
earned up to Heaven by the Winds ; but that it 
wa.s not acceptable to the Gods, who were dis- 
pleased with Pria77i and all his People. 

The Conclusion of this Dialogue is very remark- 
able. Socrates having dcteried Alcibiades from 
the Ihayers and Sacrifice which he wa.s going to 
; bv ; I. rg f (h tlv- abivc-mentioned Dif- 
II ' 11 !" •••r 5' .. . 1 .; .ii i: I > .^as he ought, adds 

tnese Words, iFV /7tust the7'cjore wait till such 
Time ns we may learn how we ought to behave 
(mi'sehtes tflwo7ds the Cods, atid towards Me7t. 
But when will that d'lme come, says Alcibiades, 
and who is it that will instruct us? For I would 
fain see this Man, wlioever he is It is one, says 
Soc7’ates, who ukes caie of you ; but as Homer 
tells tis,^ that Mi)ie)~on reniDVed the Mist from 
Diomedes his Eyc->, th.it he might plainly dis- 
cover both Gods and Men ; so the Darkness that 
hangs upon your Mmd must be removed before 
you are able to discern wltat is Good and v\’hat is 
Evil. Let hun remove from my Mind, says /I/- 
cibiades, the Darkness, and what else he pleases, 

1 am determined to refuse nothing he shall order 
me, whoever he is, so that I may become the 
better Man by it. The remaining Part of this 
Dialogue IS very obscure : There is something in 
it that would make us think Socrates hinted at 
himself, when he spoke of this Divine 'I'e.icher 
who was to come into the Woild, did not he own 
that he himself was in this respect as much at a 
Loss, and in as great Distress as the rest of Man- 
kind. 

Some learned Men look upon tliis Conclusion as 
a Prediction of our Saviour, or .at least that Soe- 
rates, like the High-Pricsi,"* prophesied unknow- 
inglv, and pointed at that Divine 'J'cachcr who 
was to come into the World .some Ages after him. 
However that may be, we find tliat this great 
Philosopher saw, bv the Light of Reason, that it 
was suit.ible to the Goodness of the Divine Nature, 
to send a Person into the Woild who should in- 
struct Mankind in the Duties of Religion, and, in 
])arlicular, te.ioh them how to Pray. 

Whoever leads this Ahstiact of Plato'' s Dis- 
course on Prayer, will, I believe, naturally make 
this Reflection, That the great Founder of our 


* Iliad, viii. 548 ,- 9 . Iliad, v, 127 . 

3 John xi 49 . 
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ReligioQf as well by his own Examrfe, as in the 
Form of Prayer which he taught his Disciples, did 
not only keep up to those Rules which the Light 
jof Nature had suggested to this great Philosopher, 
but instructed his Disciples in the whole Extent 
of this Duty, as well as of all others. He directed 
them to the proper Object of Adoration, and 
taught them, according to the third Rule above- 
mentioned, to apply themselves to him in their 
Closets, without Show or .Ostentation, and to 
worship him in Spirit and in Tmth. As the 
Lacedemonians in their Form of Prayer implored 
the Gods in general to give them all good things 
so long as they were virtuous, we ask in particular 
that our Offerues may be forgiven, as we forgive 
those of others. If we look into the second Rule 
which Socrates has prescribed, namely, "I'hat we 
should apply ourselves to the Knowledge of such 
Things as are best for us, this too is explain’d at 
large in the Doctrines of the Gospel, where we 
are taught in several Instances to regard those 
things as Curses, which appear as Blessings in the 
Eye of the World ; and on the contrary, to esteem 
those things as Blessings, which to the Generality 
of Mankind appear as Curses. Thus in the Form 
which is prescribed to us we only pray for that 
Happiness which is our chief Good, and the great 
End of our Existence, when we petition the 
Supreme Being for the coming of his Kingdom, 
being solicitous for no other temporal Blessings 
but our daily Sustenance. On the other side, We 
pray against nothing but Sin, and against Evil in 
general, leaving it with Omniscience to determine 
what is really such. If we look into the first of 
Socrates his Rules of Prayer, in which he recom- 
mends the above-mentioned Form of the ancient 
Poet, we find that Form not only comprehended, 
but very much improved in the Petition, wherein 
we pray to the Supreme Being that his IVi/l may 
be done: which is of the same Force with that 
Form which our Saviour used, when he prayed 
against the most painful and most ignominious of 
Deaths, Nex>ertheless not my Will, but thine be 
done. This comprehensive Petition is the most 
humble, as well as the most prudent, that can be 
offered up from the Creature to his Creator, as it 
supposes tlie Supreme Being wills nothing but 
what is for our Good, and that he knows better 
than ourselves what is so. L. 
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[ Veniunt specteniur ni ipsoe. — Ov.*] 

I HAVE several letters of People of good 
Sense, who Lament the Depravity or Poverty 
of Taste the Town is fallen into with relation to 
Plays and publick Spectacles. A I ^ady in particu- 
lar observes, that there is .such a Levity m the 
Minds of her own Sex, tliat they seldom attend 
anjr thing but Impertinences. It is indeed pro- 
digious to observe how little Notice is taken of 
the most exalted Parts of the best Tiagedics in 
Shakespear ; nay, it is not only visible that Seii- 

* [Spectaret Populmu ludis attentius ipsis . — 

Hor.] 


suality has devoured all Greatness of Soul, but 
the Under- Passion (as 1 may so call it) of a noble 
Spirit, Pity, seems to be a Stranger to the Gen- 
erality of an Audience. The Minds of Men are 
indeed very differently disposed ; and the Reliefs 
from Care and Attention are of one Sort in a great 
Spirit, and of another in an ordinary one. The 
Man of a great Heart and a serious Complexion, 
is more pleased vvith Instances of Generosity and 
Pity, than the light and ludicrous Spirit can possi- 
bly be with the highest Strains of Mirth and 
Laughter : It is therefore a melancholy Prospect 
when we see a numeious Assembly lost to all 
serious Entertainments, and such Incidents, as 
should move one sort of Concern, excite in them 
a quite contrary one. In the I'ragedy of Macbeth, 
the other Night,* when the Lad^ who is conscious 
of the Crime of murdering the R^iiig, seems utterly 
astonished at the News, and makes an Exclama- 
tion at it, instead of the Indignation which is 
natural to the Occasion, that Expression is re- 
ceived with a loud Laugh : rhey were as merry 
when a Criminal was stabbed. It is certainly an 
Occasion of rejoycing when the Wicked are seized 
in their Designs; but 1 think it is not such a 
Triumph as is exerted by Laughter. 

You may generally observe, that the Appetites 
are sooner moved than the Passions : A sly Ex- 

E ression which alludes to Bawdry, puts a whole 
Low into a pleasing Smirk ; when a good Sen- 
tence that describes an inward Sentiment of the 
Soul, is received with the greatest Coldness and 
Indifference. A Correspondent of mine, upon 
this Subject, has divided the Female Part of the 
Audience, and accounts for their Prepossession 
against this reasonable Delight in the following 
Manner. The Prude, says he, a.s she acts always 
in Contradiction, so she is gravely sullen at a 
Comedy, and extravagantly gay at a Tragedy. 
The Coquette is so much taken up with throwing 
her Eyes around the Audience, and considering 
the Effect of them, that .she cannot be expected 
to observe the Actors but as tliey are her Rivals, 
and take off the Observation of the Men from 
her self. Besides these Species of Women, there 
arc the Examples, or the first of the Mode : These 
are to be supiposed too well acquainted with what 
the Actor was going to say to be moved at it. 
After these one might mention a certain flippant 
Set of Females who are Mimicks, and are won- 
derfully diverted with tlie Conduct of all the Peo- 
ple around them, and are Spectators only of the 
Audience. But what is of all tlie most to be la- 
mented, is the Loss of a Party whom it would be 
worth preserving in their right Senses upon all 
Occasions, and these are those whom we may in- 
differently call the Innocent or the Unaffected. 
You may sometimes see one of these sensibly 
touched with a well-wrought Incident ; but. then 
she is immediately so impertinently observed by 
the Men, and frowned at by some» insensible 
Superior of her own Sex, that .she is ashamed, and 
loses the Enjoyment of the most laudable Concern, 
Pity. 'J'hus the whole Audience is afraid of let- 
ting fall a Tear, and shun as a Weakness the best 
and worthiest Part of our Sense. 

* Acted Saturday, October ao. 
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* As you are one that doth not only pretend to 
‘reform, but effects it atnvongst People of any 

* Sense ; makes me (who’ are one of the greatest 
‘of your Admirers) give you this Trouble to desire 
‘you will settle the Method of us Females know- 
‘ing when one another is in Town: For they 
‘ have now got a Trick of never sending to their 
‘ Acquaintance when they first come ; and if one 
‘ does not visit them within the Week which they 
‘ stay at home, it is a mortal Quarrel. N ow, dear 
‘ Mr. Si’EC, either command them to put it in the 

* Advertisement of your Paper, which is generally 
‘ read by our Sex, or else order them to bi'cathe 
‘their saucy Footmen (who are good for nothing 
‘else) by sending them to tell all their Acquaint- 
‘ance. If you inmlc to print this, pray put it into 
‘ a better Style as to the spelling Part. The Town 
‘ is now filling every Day, and it cannot be de- 
‘ferred, because People take Advantage of one 
‘another by this Means and break off Acquaiut- 
‘ ance, and are rude : Theieforr pray put this in 

* your Paper as soon as you can possibly, to pre- 
‘ vent any future Miscarriages of this Nature. I 
‘ am, as I ever shall be, 

‘ Pray settle what is to Dear Spec, 

‘ be a proper Notification Vour most obodient 
‘ of a Person’.s being in Ilwnhle Servant, 
‘Town, and how that dif- Mary Mcanwell. 

*fers according to People’s 
‘ Quality. 

Mr, Spectator, October the 20th. 

‘ I have been out of Town, so did not meet 
‘with your Paper dated Sejttember the 28th, 
‘wherein you, to my Heart’s Desire, expose that 
‘cursed Vice of insnanng poor young Girls, and 
‘drawing them from their Friends. 1 assure you 
‘ without Fkittery it has saved a Prentice of mine 
‘from Ruin , and in Token of Gratitude as well 
‘as for the Benefit of my Family, I have put it 
‘in a Frame and Glass, and hung it behind my 
‘ Counter. I shall take C:ire to make my young 
‘ones read it every Morning, to foitify them 
‘against such pernicious Rascals. I know not 
‘ whether wtiat you writ was Matter of or 

‘your own Invention ; but this I will t.ike my 
‘ Oath on, the first Part is so exactly like what 
‘ happened to iny 1‘rentice, that had 1 read your 
‘ Paper then, I should have taken your Method to 
‘ have Secured a Villain. Go on and piosper. 

Your most obliged humble Servant. 

Mr, Spectator, 

‘Without Raillery, I desire you to insert this 
‘Word for Word in your next, as you value a 
‘ Lover’s Prayers. You see it is an Hue and Cry 
‘after a stray Heart (with the Marks and Blem- 
‘ ishes* underwritten) which whoever shall bring 
‘ to you, shall receive Satisfaction. Let me beg 
‘ of you not to fail, as you remember the Passion 
‘you had for her to whom you lately ended a 

* ‘Paper. 

Noble, Generous, Great, and Good, 

But f lever to he understood ; 

Fickle as the Wind, still changing. 

After every Female ranging. 
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Panting, trembling, sighing, dying. 

But oaAicted muck to Lying : 

When the Siren Songs repeats. 

Equal Measures still it beats; 

W holder shall wear it, it will smart her, 
And who-e'er takes it, takes a Tartar. T. 
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VovatKOi ouBb XI’Vm’ hutip 

aukivov, ovB'i. fMyiov KtiKri<i. 

Simonides. 


HERE are no Authors I am more pleased 
J- witli th,Hn those who shew human Nature in 
a Variety of Views, and describe the several Ages 
of the World in their different Manners. A Read- 
er cannot be more rationally entertained, than by 
comparing the Virtues and Vices of his own Times 
with those which prevailed in the Times of his 
Forefathers ; and drawing a Pai*allel in his Mind 
between his own private Character, and that of 
other Persons, whether of his own Age, or of the 
Ages tliat went before him. The Contemplation 
of Mankind under these changeable Colours, is 
apt to shame us out of any particular Vice, or 
animate us to any particular Virtue, to make us 
pleased or displeased with our selves in the most 
proper Points, to clear our Minds of Prejudice 
and Prepossession, and rectify that Narrowness 
of Temper which inclines us to think amiss of 
those who differ from our .selves. 

If we look into the Manners of the most remote 
Ages of the World, we discover human Nature in 
her Simplicity ; and the more we come down- 
wards towards our own Times, may observe her 
hiding herself in Artifices and Refinements, 
Polished insensibly out of her Original Plainness, 
and at length entirely lost under Form and Cere- 
mony, and (what we call) good Breeding. Read 
the Accounts of Men and Women as they are 
given us by the most ancient Writers, both Sacred 
and Prophane, and you would think you were 
reading the History of another .Species. 

Among the Writer.s of Antiquity, there are 
none who instruct us more openly in the Manners 
of their respective Times in which they lived, 
than those who have employed themselves in 
Satyr, under what Dress soever it may appear ; 
as there are no other Authors whose Province it 
is to enter so directly into the Ways of Men, and 
set their Miscarriages in so strong a Light, 

Simonides,^ a Poet famous in his Generation, 
is, I think. Author of the oldest .Satyr that is now 
extant ; and, as .^ome say, of the first that was 
ever written. This Poet flourished about four 
hundred Years after the Siege of Troy; and 
shews, by his way of Writing, the Simplicity, or 
rather Coarseness, of the Age' in which he lived. 
I have taken notice, in my Hundred and sixty 
first Speculation, fiiat the Rule of observing what 


^ Of the poems of Simonides, contemporary of 
iEschylus, only fragments remain. He died 
about 467 B.C. 
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the French call the hicnsiance^ in an Allusion, 
has been found out of later Years ; and that the 
, Ancients, provided there was a Likeness in their 
’ Similitudes, did not much trouble thcmsolyes 
about the Decency of the Comparison, 'fhe 
Satyr or lamblcks of Simonides, with which 1 
shall entertain my Readers in the present Paper, 
are a remarkable Instance of what 1 formerly ad- 
vanced. 'I'he Subject of this Satyr is Woman. 
He de.scnbes the Sex in their several Cliaiactens, 
which he derives to them from a fanciful Suj>posi- 
tion raised upon the Doctrine of Praie.xistcnce. 
He tells us. That the Gods formed the Souls of Wo- 
men out of those Seeds and Principles which com- 
pose several Kinds of Animals and Elements ; and 
that their Good or Ik.d 1)1-. -o iii-- in them 

according as such and .'si ch .uul Principles 

predominate in their Constitutions. I have trans- 
lated tlie Author very faithfully, and if not Word 
for Word (which our Language would not bear) 
at lea.st so r.- c'-U'rrcher.-l every o;*c of his 
Sentiments, v. .i.'u' ; .. !■ mg .cn ny own. 

I have alrcad> ■ 1 io: lu.. A il’ --'s Want 

of Delicacy?, and must further premise, 'I'hat the 
following Satyr affects only some of the lower 
part of the Sex, and not those syho have been 
refined by a Polite Education, which was not so 
common in the Age of this Poet. 

In i/ie Beginning' Cod made the Sonls of IVo- 
mankind out of different Materials, and in a 
separate State ffom their Bodies^ 

The Sauls of one Kind of U 'omen iverr formed 
out of thoie Ingredients which compose, a Swine. 
A Wonuin of tJw Make is a Slut in her House 
and a Glutton at her Table. A//e cs uncleanly tn 
her Person, a Slattern in her JJress, and her 
Family is no better than a Dunghill. 

A Second Sort of Female Soul /orh'ied out 
of the same Materials that enter into the Com- 
position of a P'ox . Such an one is what we rati a 
notable discerning Woman, who has an Insight 
into every thing, uuhefher it be good or bad in 
this Species of Females thete ate some Virtuous 
and some Vicious. 

A Third Kind of Women were made up of 
Canine Particles. These are what we commonly 
call Scolds, who imitate the Animals of which 
they were taken, that are always busy and balk- 
ing, that snarl at every one who comes in their 
Wap, and live in Perpetual Clamour. 

'Jhe Junirtk Kind of Women were made out 
of the. Earth. These are your Sluggaids, who 
pass away their Time in Indolence and Ignor- 
ance, hover ovei the Fire a whole Winter, and 
apply themselves with Alacrity to no kind of 
Business but Eating. 

The Fifth Species of I'emales were made out 
of the Sea, These ate W omen of variable uneven 
Tempers, sometimes ail Storm and Tempest, 
sotnetimes all Calm and Sunshine. The Stran- 
ger who sees one of these in her Smiles attd 
Sinoothmss would cry her up for a Miracle of 
good Humour; but on a sudden her Looks atid 
her Words are changed, she is nothing but Fury 
and Outrage, Noise and Hurricane. 

The Sixth Species were made up of the Ingre- 
dients which compose an Ass, or a Beast of Bur- 


den. These are na tut ally exi ceding slothful, 
but, upon the llusbamT^ e.\v>tlvg his Authority, 
will live upon hard Fare, and do every thing to 
please him. They are however far from being 
averse to Venereal Pleasure, ana seldom refuse a 
Male Companion. 

The Cat furnished Materials for a Seventh 
Species of Women, ivho are of a melancholy, f re- 
ward, unamiable Nature, and so repugnant io 
the Offers of Love, that they fly in the Face of 
their Husband when ne approaches them with 
conjugal Endearments. This Species of Women 
are likevuise subject to little Thefts, Cheats and 
Pilferings. 

The Mare with a flowing Mane, which %vas 
never broke to any sci-viie Toil and Labour, com- 
posed an Eighth Species of Women. These are 
they who have little Regard for their Husbands, 
who pass away their Time in Dressing, Bathing, 
and Perfuming ; ivho throw their It air into the 
nicest Curls, and truk it up with the fairest 
Flowers and Garlands. A Woman of this 
Species is a very pretty Thing for a Stranger to 
look upon, but very detrimental to the Owner, 
unless it be a King or Prince who takes a Fancy 
to such a Toy. 

The Ninth Species of Females were taken out 
of the Ape. These are suck as are both ugly and 
ill-nature f who have nothin g beautiful in them- 
seh’es, and endeavour to detract Jrom or ridicule 
every thing whuh appears so in others. 

The Tenth and brit Species of Women weie 
made out of the Bee ; and happy is the Man who 
gets such an one for his Wife. She is altogether 
faultless and nubia meable ; her Family floto"- 
ishes and imprinrs by her good Management. 
[She los'es her Husband, a ml is beloved by him. 
She In mgs him a Race oj beautiful and virtuous 
Children. She distinguishes her self among her 
Sex. She is surrounded 7vith Graces. She never 
St Is among the loose Tribe of Women, nor passes 
away he?' Time with them in 7van ton Discourses. 
.She is JitU of Virtue and Prudence, and is the 
best Wipe that Jupiter can bestow on Man. 

1 shall Conclude these lambicks with the Motto 
of this Paper, which is a Fragment of the same 
Author; .J Man cannot possess any Thing that 
IS better than a good Woman, nor any thing that 
IS 7uo?'se than a bad one. 

As the Poet has shewn a peat Penetration in 
1 this Diveisity of Female Chanacters, he has 
avoided the E.ault which yireeual and Monsieur 
Boileau are guilty of, the former in liis sixth, and 
the other in his la.st Satyr, where they liave en- 
deavour to e\pose the Sex in general^ without 
doing Justice to the valuable Part of it. Such 
levelling Satyrs aie of no Use to the World, and 
for this Reason I have often w ondered liow the 
I p'rench Author above-mentioned, who waS a Man 
of exquisite Judgment, and a Lover of Virtue, 
could think human Nature a proper Subject for 
Satyr in another of his celebrated Pieces, which 
is called The Satyr 7ipon Man, What Vice or 
Frailty can a Discourse correct, which censures 
the whole Specie.s alike, and endeavours to shew 
by some Superficial Strokes of Wit, that Brutes 
are the more excellent Creatures of the two ? A 
Satyr should expose nothing but what is corrigible, 
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and make a due Discriminaclou between those 
whp a*e, and those who are not the proper Objects 
of it. . L. 


J^o. 210.] Wednesday, Oct. 31, 171 1. [John Hns^hcs. 

' Nescio quamodo inhcpret in mentibns qjuisi sc- 
I cuhruinquaddam aj^nritcm f^ntn rorunl ; idqne 
in maximis ingeniis aliissimisqtte anitnis ei 
exist it maxime ei apparet facillime. 

Cic. Tusc. Quaest. 

To the Sl’ECTATOR. 

SIR 

* T AM fully persuaded that one of the best Sprin"«i 
‘ JL of generous and worthy Actions, is the Ijaving 
‘generous and worthy Thoughts of our selves. 
‘Whoever has a mean Opinion of the Dignity of 
‘his Nature, will act in no higher a Rank than he 
‘has allotted hiinself in his own Estimation. If 
‘he considers his Being as circumscribed by the 

‘ uncertain Term of a few Years, hi.s Designs will j 
‘be contracted into the same narrow Spaa he 
‘ imagines is to bound his Existence. How can 
‘he exalt his Thoughts to any thing great and 
‘noble, who only believes that, after a short Turn 
‘on the Stage of this World, he is to sink into 
‘Oblivion, and to lo^e his Consciousness for ever? 

‘ For this Reason 1 arn of Opinion, that so nse- 
‘ful and elevateil a Conteinplation as that of the 
^ Souls I //Vy cannot heicsumed too often. 

‘There Is i\. it a more impioving Isxeicise to the 
‘human Mind, thatj to be Tti-' icv-cwing 

‘its own great Privileges an ! I‘ 1 nor 

‘a more elTectual Moans to awaken in us an 
‘Ambition raised above low Objects and little 
‘Pursuits, than to value our selves as Heirs of 

* Eternity. 

‘ It is a very great Satisfaction to consider the 
‘best and wisest of Mankind in all Nations and 
‘Ages, asseiting, as with one Voice, this their 
‘Birthright, and to find it ratify’d by an exprc.s>, 
‘Revelation. At tlie same time if we turn our 
‘Thoughts inward upon our selves, we may meet 
‘with a kind of secret Sense concurring with the 
‘ Proofs of our own Immortality. 

‘You have, in my Opinion, raised a good pre- 
‘siunptive Argument from the increasing Appetite 
‘ the Mind has to Knowledge, and to the extend- 
‘ing its own Faculties, which cannot be accom- 
‘plished. ds the more le.strained Peifcction of 
‘lower Cieaturcs may, in the Limits of a short 
‘ Life, I think another probable Conjerture may 
‘be raised from our Appictiic to lhn.tf'oii it self, 
‘and from a Reflection on our Progress through 
‘the several Stages of it : We are complaining, 
‘as you observe in a former Speculation, of tlte 

* Shortness of Life, and yet are perpetually 

* hurrying ot>er the Parts of it, to arrive at cer- 
‘ tain little Settlements, or imaginary Points of 

* Rest, which are dispersed up and down in it. 

* Now let us consider what happens to us when 
*we arrive at these imaginary Points of Rest: 

* Bo we stop our Motion, and sit down satisfied 
‘ in tfie Settlement we hare gain’d? or are we not 


‘removing the Boundary, and marking out new 

* Points of Re.st, to which we press forward with 
‘ the like Eagerness, and which cease to be such 
‘ as fast as we attain them ? Our Case is like that 
‘of a Traveller upon the Alps, who should fancy 
‘ that the Top of the next Hill must end his 
‘Journey, because it terminates his Prospect ; but 
'he no sooner arrives at it, than he sees new 

* Ground and other Hills beyond it, and continues 
‘ to travel on as before, * 

‘ This is so plainly every Man’s Condition in 
‘ Life, that there is no one who has observed any 
‘ thing, but may observe, that as fast as his Time 
‘wears away, his Appetite to something future 
‘ remains. The Use therefore I would make of it 
‘is thiSj That since Nature (as .some love to ex- 
‘ press It) does nothing in vain, or, to speak pro- 

* perly, since the Author of our P.eing has planted 
‘ no wandering Passion in it, no Desire which has 
‘not its Object, Futurity is the proper Object of 
‘ the Passion .so constantly exercis’d about it ; and 
‘this Restle.ssness in the present, this assigning 
‘our selves over to further Stages of Duration, 
‘this .successive grasping at .somewhat still to 
‘come, appears to me {whatever it may to others) 
‘as a kind of Instinct or natural Symptom which 
‘ the Mind of Man has of its own Immortality. 

‘ I take it at the same time for granted, that the 
‘ Immortality of the Soul is sufficiently established 
‘ by other Arguments : And if so, this Appetite, 

‘ which othorwi.se would be very unaccountable 
‘ ami absurd, seems very reasonable, and adds 
‘Siicngtli to the Conclusion. But lam amazed 
‘ when I consider there are Creatures capable of 
‘Thought, who, in spite of every Argument, can 
‘ form to themselves a sullen Sati.sfaction in 
‘thinking otheiwise. There is something so 
‘ pitifully mean in the inverted Ambition of that 
‘Man who c.in hope for Aninhilation^ and please 
‘himself to think that his whole Fabrick shall one 
‘ Day crumble into Dust, and mix with the Mass 
‘ of inanimate Beings, that it equally deserves our 
‘.A.diniration and Pity. The Mysteiy of such 
‘ Mens Unbelief is not hard lo be [leiietrated ; and 
‘ indeed amounts to nothing more than a sordid 
‘ Hope that they shall not be immortal, because 
‘ they dare not be so. 

* This brings me back to my first Observation, 

‘ and gives me Occasion to say further, ‘Fhat .as 
‘ worthy Actions spring from worthy I'houghts, 

‘ .so worthy Thoughts a**;' likf'wi'-e the Const'qnorK'e 
‘of worthy B ,t :I,.; W:v-.,'!i w!;-' Iris 

‘degraded himself below the Character of Im- 
‘ mortality, is very willing to resign his Pretensions 

* to it, and to substitute m its Room a dark nega- 
‘tive Happiness in the Extinction of his Being, 

‘The admirable Shakespear has given us a 
‘strong Image of the unsmiported Condition of 
‘ such a Pereon in his last Minutes, in the second 
' Part of King Henry the Sixth, wheie Cardinal 
‘ Beaufort, who had been concerned in the Murder 
‘ of the good Duke Humphrey, is represented on 
‘his Death-bed. After some short confused 
‘ Speeches which shew an Imagination disturbed 

‘ * H his peep der Hills, and Alps on A IPs 
arisel Pope’s Essay on Criticism, then newly 
published. 
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‘ with Guilt, just as he is expiring, King Henry 
'standing by him full of Compassion, says, 

Lord Cardinal! if thou on Heaven’s 

Bliss, 

Hold up thy Hand, make Signal of that Hofie ! 

He dies, and makes no Sign / 

* The Despair which is here shewn, without a 
'Word or Action on the Part of the dying Person, 
'is beyond what could be -painted by the most 
‘ forcible Expressions whatever. 

‘ I sli.ill not pursue this Thought further, but 
‘only add, That as Annihilation is not to be had 
‘ with a Wish, so it is the most abject Thing in 
‘ the World to wish it. What are Honour, Fame, 
‘Wealth, or Power when compared with the 
‘generous Expectation of a Being without End, 

‘ and a Happiness adequate to that Being ? 

‘ I shall trouble you no further ; but with a cer- 
‘ tain Gravity which these Thoughts have given 
‘me, I reflect upon some Things People say of 
‘ you, ^as they will of Men who distinguish them- 
‘ selves) which I hope are not true ; and wish you 
‘ as good a Man as you are an Author. 

I am, SIR, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 

Z. T. D. 


No. 211.J Thursday, November!, 1711. [Addison. 


Fictis meminerit nos jocari Fahulis. — Phsed. 


H aving lately translated the Fraginent of an 
old Poet which describes Womankind under 
several Characters, and supposes them to have 
drawn their different Manners and Dispositions 
f^rom those Animals and Elements out of which he 
tells us they were compounded ; I bad some 
Thought.-i of giving the Sex their Revenge, by 
laying together in another Paper the many vicious 
Characters which prevail in the Male Woild, and 
shewing the difi'erent Ingredients that go to the 
making up of such different Humours and Con- 
stitutions. Horace has a Thought^ which is 
something akin to this, when, in order to excuse 
himself to his Mistress, for an Invective which 
he had written against her, and to account for 
that unreasonable F ury with which the Heart of 
Man is often transported, he tells us that, when 
Proineikeus made his Man of Clay, in the knead- 
ing up of his Heart, he season’d it with some 
furious Particles of the Lion. But upon turning 
this Plan to and fro in my Thoughts, I observed 
so many unaccountable Humours in Man, that I 
did not know out of what Animals to fetch them. 
Male Souls are diversify’d with so many Char- 
acters, that the World has not Variety of Materials 
sufficient to furnish out their different Tempers 
and Inclinations. The Creation, with all its 
Animals and Elements, would not be large enough 
to supply their several Extravagancies. 

Instead therefore of pursuing the Thought of 
Simonides, I shall observe, that as he has exposed 


* Odes, I. r6. 


the ricious Part of Women from the Doctrine of ! 
Prmexistence, some of the ancient Philoscphcrs j 
have, in a manner, satirized the vicious Part of 
the human Species in general, from a Notion of 
the Soul’s Postexistence, if I may so call it ; and 
that as Simonides describes Brute.s entring into the 
Composition of Women, others have represented 
human Souls as entering into Brutes. This is 
commonly termed the Doctrine of Transmigration, 
which supposes that human Souls, upon ^their 
leaving the Body, become the Souls of such Kinds 
of Brutes as they most resemble in their Manners ; 
or to give an Account of it as Mr. Dryden has 
described it in liis Translation of Pythagoras his 
.Sfieech in the fifteenth Book of Ovid, where t^t 
Philosopher dissuades his Hearers from eating 
Flesh: 

Thus ail thim^’-s arc but altered, noihuig dies, 

And here anti there th! unbody' d Spirit flies: 

By Time, or Force, or Sickness dispossess'd, 

A nd lodges where it lights, in Bird or Beast, 

Or hunts without till ready Limbs it find, 

And actuates those according to their Kitid: 

From Te 7 tement to Tenement is toss' d: 

The Soul is still the sayne, the Figure only lost. 

Then let ftot Piety be put to Flight, 

To please the Taste of Glutton- Appetite ; 

Bui suffer inmate Souls secure to dwell, 

Lest from their Seats your Parents you expel; 
With rabid Hunger feed upon your Kind, 

Or from a Beast dislodge a Brothers Mind. 

Plato in the Vision of Erus the Armenian, 
which I may possibly make the Subject of a 
future Speculation, records some beautiful I'nins- 
migrations ; as that the Soul of Orpheus, who was 
musical, melancholy, and a Woman-hater, entered 
into a Swan: the Soul of Ajax, which was all 
Wrath and Fierceness, into a Lion ; the Soul of 
Agamemnon, th.it wa.s rapacious and imperial, 
into an Eagle , and the Soul of Thersites, who 
was a Minuck and a Buffoon, into a Monkey.' 

Mr. Congrex'e, in a Prologue to one of his 


^ In the Timeevs Plato derives woman and all 
the animals from iiiriii, by siicccsstvc degradation.s. 
Cowardly or unjust men are born again as women. 
Light, airy, and superficial men, who carried their 
minds aloft without the use of reason, are the 
materials for making birds, the hair being trans- 
muted into feathers and wings. From men w'holly 
without philosophy, who never looked heaven- 
ward, the more brutal land animals are derived, 
losing the round form of the cranium by the slack- 
ening and stopping of the rotations of the ence- 
phalic soul. F eet are given to these according to 
the degree of their stupidity, to multiply approxi- 
mations to the earth ; and the dullest becom^; rep- 
tiles who drag the whole length of their bodies on 
the ground. Out of the very stupidest of men 
come those animals which are not judged worthy 
to live at all upon earth and breathe thus air, these 
men become fishes, and the creatures who breathe 
nothing but turbid water, fixed at the lowest depths 
and almost motionless, among the mud. Bysudi 
transitions, he says, tlie dilfereut races of animals 
passed originally and still pass into each othex. 
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Come<Jies,* ** has touch’d upon this Doctrine with 
great Euiaour. 

Thm Aristotle’s Soul of old that was, 

Mity damtUd to nniuiaie an Ass ; 

Or ii% ihis very House, for ought wo know. 

Is doing painful Penance in some Bean. 

1 shall fill up this Paper with so;nc Letters which 
my last Tuesday's Speculation has produced My 
following Correspondents will shew, what 1 there 
observed, that the Speculation of that Day affects 
only the lower Part of the Sex. 

Front nty House in tke Strand, October jo, 1711. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘Upon reading your Ttiesday's Paper, I find by 
‘several Symptoms in my Constiruiion that 1 am 
‘a 13 ee. My Shop, or, if you pl< ase to call it 
' my Cell, i.s in that great Hive of F'emales which 
‘goes by the Name of The Exc/uinge . 

‘ where I am daily employed in gathering together 
‘a little Stock of Gain from the,' finest Flowers 
‘about the Town, I mean the Ladies and the 
* Beaus. I have a numei ous Sw.irm of Children, 
‘to whom I §tive the best Education I am able* 

‘ Rut, Sir, It IS luy Misfortune to he married to a 
‘Drone, who lives upon what [ get, without 
‘hrmginj^ any thing into the ( ommon Stock. 

‘ Now, Sir, as on the one hand I take care not to 
‘behave my.self towards him like a Wasp, .so 
‘likewise 1 would not have him look upon me as 
‘an Humble-Bee, for which Reason 1 do all I 
‘can to put him upon laying up Piovisions for a 
‘bad Day, and frequently repiesent to him the 
‘fawl Effects [h*s“J Sloth and Negligence may 
‘ bring upon us in our old Age I iTUi‘>t beg that 
‘you will join with me in your good Advice upon 
‘this Occasion, and you will for ever oblige 
Your humble Senuini, 

MELISSA. 

SIR, _ Picadilly, October 2,1, 1711. 

* I am joined in Wedlock for my Sins to one of 
‘ those Fillies who are described in the old Poet 
‘ with that hard Name you gave us the other Day. 

‘ She has a flowing Mane, and a Skin as soft as 
‘ Silk : But, Sir, s^ie passes half her Jafe at lier 
‘ Gla.ss, and almost ruins me 111 Ribbons For my 
‘own part, I am a plain handicraft Man, and in 
‘Danger of breaking by her Laziness and Ex- 
‘ pensiveness. Pray, Master, tell me m your next 
‘ Paper, whether I may not expect of her so much 
‘ Drudgery as to take care of her Family, and 
‘ curry Tier Hide in case of Refusal. 

Your loving' I'riend, 

Barnaby Brittle. 

Mr. Si’KCT.ATOR, Cheapside, October 'yo. ^ 

‘1 am miglitily pleased with the Humour of the 
‘ Cat, be so kind as to enl.irgc upon that Subject. 

Yours till Death, 

Josiah Henpeck, 

P. S. ‘You must know I am married to a 
Grimalkin. 


* In the Epilogue to ‘ Love for Love.’ 

** [that his] 


SIR, VYapping, October 1711. 

‘Ever since your Spectator of Tuesday last 
‘ came into our Fa nily, iny Husband is pleased to 
‘call me his Oceamt, because the foolish old Poet 
‘that you have translated says, 'fhat the Souls of 
‘ some Women are made of Sea-Water. This, it 
‘seems, has encouraged my Sauce-Box to be 
‘witty upon me. When I am angry, he cries 
‘ Pr’ythee my Dear be calm ; when I chide one of 
‘ my Servants, Pr’ylhee Child do not bluster. He 
‘ had the Impudence about an Hour ago to tell 
‘me. That he was a Sea-faring Man, and must 
‘ expect to divide his Life between Storm and 
^Sunshine When I bestir myself with any 
‘ Spirit in iny Family, it is high Sea in his House ; 
‘and when I sit still without doing any thing, his 
‘ Affaiis forsooth are Wind-bottnd. When I ask 
‘him whether it rains, he makes Answer, It is 
‘no Matter, .so that it be fair Weather within 
‘Doors. In short, Sir, I cannot .speak my Miijd 
‘freely to him, but 1 either swell or rage, or do 
‘something that is not fit for a civil Woman to 
‘hear. Pray, J/r Spectator, since you are .so 
‘sharp upon other Women, let us know what 
‘Materials your Wife is made of, if you have one. 

‘ 1 suppose you would make us a Parcel of poor- 
spirited tame insipid Creatures; but, Sir, I 
‘ would have you to know, we have as good P.is- 
‘sions m us as your .self, and that a Woman was 
‘ never designed to he a Milk-Sop. 

L. MARTHA TEMPEST. 


No. 212,] Friday, November 2, 17 ii. [Steele. 


Eripe turpi 

Colla j ago. liber ^ liber die, sum age — Hor. 


Mr Spectator, 

I NEVER look upon my dear Wife, but I think 
of the Happiness Sir Roger de Coverley 
enjoys, in having such a Friend as you to expose 
in proper Colours the Cruelty and Perverseness 
of his Mistress. I have very often wished you 
visited in our Faiuilv, and were acquainted with 
my Spouse ; she would afford yon for some 
Months at least Matter enough for one Spectator 
a Week. .Since we are not so happy as to be of 
your Acquaintance, give me leave to represent to 
you our present Circumstances as well as I can 
in Writing You are to know then that I am not 
of a very different Constitution from Natlumiel 
Henroost, whom you have lately recorded in 
your Speculations; and have a Wife who makes 
a more tyrannical Use of the Knowledge of my 
easy 'remper than that Lady ever pretended to 
Wc liad not been a Month married, when she 
found in me a certain Pain to give Offence, and 
an Indolence that made me bear little Incon- 
veniences rather than dispute about tliem. 
From this Observation it soon came to that pass, 
tliat if I offered to go abroad, she would get be- 
tween me and the Door, kiss me, and say she 
could not part with me ; and then down again I 
sat. In a Day or two after this first pleasant 
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‘give all this Story thus at large : and* I tun re- 
‘ solved, when this appears in the Speciator^ to 
‘ declare for my self. The manner of the lnsur« 
‘rectiou I conirive by your Me^uis, which shall 
‘ be no other than that To7n Meggoty who is at 
‘ our Tea-table every Morning, iliallrfad it to us ; 
‘and if my Dear can lake the Hint, and say not 
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‘ Step towards confining me, she declared to me, 
‘ that I was all the World to her, and she thought 
‘she ought to be all the World to me. If, she 

* said, my Dear loves me as much as 1 love him, 
‘he will never be tired of iny Company, "i’his 
‘ Declaration was followed by iny being denied to 
‘all my Acquaintance ; and it very soon came to 
‘ that p;iss, that to give an Answer at the Door be- 
‘fore my Face, the Servants would a.sk her 
‘whether I was within Or not; and she would 
‘ answer No with great Fondness, and tell me I 
‘ was a good Dear. I will not enuiueratc more 
‘little Circumstances to give you a livelier Sense 

* of my Condition : but tell you in general, that 
‘ from such Steps as these at first, 1 now live the 
‘Life of a Prisoner of State; niy Letters are 
‘opened, and I have not the Use of Pen, Ink and 
‘ Paper, but in her Preseiu e. I never go abroad, 
‘except she sometimes takes me with her in hei 
‘Coach to take the Air, if it may be called so, 
‘when we drive, as we generally do, with tlie 
‘Glasses up. I have overheard my Seivants 
‘lament my Couditloa, but they dare nut bring 
‘me Messages wiihoui her Knowledge, because 
‘they doubt my Flcsulution to stand by ’em. In 
‘the midst of this insipid Way of Life, an old Ac- 
‘quamlance of mine, Tom Meggot, who Is a 
‘ Favourite with her, and allowcil to visit me in 
‘her Company because he sings prettily, has 
‘loused me to rebel, and conveyed his intelligence 
‘to me in the following Manner. My Wife is a 
‘groat Pretender to Musick, ami very ignorant of 
‘it; but far gone m the Italian Taste. Totn 
‘goes to Armstrong, the famous fine Writer of 
‘ Musick, and desires him to put this Sentence of 

* Tully^ in the Scale of an Italian Air, ami 
‘write it out for my Spouse from hini. An ille 

* mihi liber eta mulier imperat 't Cni leges im- 
*Ponit, prtescribit, juhei, vetat quod z'uietur 1 
' Qui nikil imperanti negare, nihil recusare 
' amietl Poscitl dandutn est. Vocal? veni- 
' endum. Ejicit? ahenndttm. Minitatur ? e.r- 

* tifuiscenduzn . Don ke live like a Gentleman 
‘ who is commanded by a Woman ? He to whom 
'she gives Lazv, grants and denies what she 
'pleases ^ rvho can neither deny her any thing 
'she asks, or refuse to do any thing she com- 

* mands f 

‘To be .short, rny Wife was extremely pleased 
‘ with it ; said the Italian was the only Langu.age 
‘for Musick; and admired how wonderfully ten- 
*der the Sentiment was, and how pretty the Ac- 
‘cent is of that Language, with tlie rest that is 
‘said by Rote on that Occasion. Mr. Meggot is 
‘sent for to sing this Air, which lie performs witli 
‘ mighty Applau.se ; and my Wife is in Ecstasy 
‘ on the Occasion, and gl.ifl to find, by my being 
‘ so much pleased, that 1 was at last come into the 
‘ Notion of the Italian ; for, said she, it grows 

* upon one when one once comes to know a little 
‘of the Language; ami pray, Mr. Meggot, .sing 

* again tlu' se N^oiee, Niit ' I mperanti negare, nihil 
' r.Yrtsare N-iii m.'v ..-h.jve I was not a little 
■ d.il'gl'.ieii w.ta II' V Fiit'iid Tom's Expedient to 
' alarm me, and in Obedience to liis Summons I 


‘ Paradox V. on the 'llic.-^ib tliat All who arc 
wise arc Free, and the fools Slaves. 


‘one Word, but let thi.s be the Beginning of a 
‘new Life without f:u*ihcr Explanation, it is Very 
‘ well ; for as soon as the Spectator is read out, 
‘ I shall, without more ado, call fOr the Coach, 

‘ name the Hour when 1 shall be at home, if I 
‘come at all ; if 1 do not, they may go to Dinner. 

‘ If my Spouse only swells and says nothing, 'Tom 
‘and 1 go out together, and all is well, as I said 
‘ before ; but if she begins to command or expo.stu- 
‘ late, you .shall in my next to you receive a full 
‘Account of her Resistance and Submission, for 
‘submit the dear thing must to, 

SIR, 

J ’’our most obedient humble Servant, 

Anthony Freeman. 

P. S. ‘ I hope I need not tell you that 1 desire 
‘ tills may be m your very next. T, 


iVo. SI jJ Saturday, November 2, 1711 . [Addison. 


Mem sibi conscia recti. — Virg. 


I T i-s the great Art and Secret of Chiistianity, if 
I may use that Phrase, to manage our Actions 
to the best Advantage, and direct llicni in such a 
mannei, that every thing we do may turn to Ac- 
count at ih.vt great Day, when every thing we 
have done will be set before lus. 

In order to gi’m this Consideration its full 
Weight, wc may cast all our Actions under the 
Division of suoli as are in themselves either Good, 
Evil, or Jmh(h.rent. If we divide our Intentions 
after Uie .same M amier, and consider tlieni with 
regard to our Actions, we may di.scover that great 
Art .ind Secret of Religion which I have here 
mentionetl. 

A good Intention joined to a good Action, 
gives It ns proper Force and Efficacy ; joined to 
;iii Evil Action, extenuates its Malignity, and in 
some Cases may take it v/holly away : and joined 
to an uiditlierent Action turns it to a Virtue, and 
makes it menturious as far as human Actions can 
be so. 

1 n the next Place, to consider in the same man- 
ner the Influence of an Evil Intention upon our 
Actions. All Evil Iniention perverts the best of 
Actions, and makes them in reality, what the 
Fatheis with a witty kind of Zeal have tdtmed the 
Virtues of the Heathen World, so many shining 
Sins. It destroys the Innocence of an indifferent 
Action, and gives an evil Action all possible Black- 
ness and Horror, or in the eniphatical Language 
of Sacred Writ, makes Sin exceeding sinful,^ 

If, in the laxt Place, we consider the Nature of 
an indifferent Intention, we shall find tliat it de- 


* Rom. vu. ifi. 
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stroyss the Merit of a good Action ; abates, but 
uevter lakes away, the Malignity of an evil Action ; 
and leaves an mdilTerent Action in its natural 
State of Indifference. 

It is therefore of unspealfal)le Advantage to 
possess our Minds u'ith an b "ood Tntfnt’on, 

and iilm .I'l o ir Tnon.^ \V,,td-, tjj 
at some i.io I ii>le 1'. id, wiij; •: ,i iv liie (ilorj of 
our M,i'r.ei t'lj ( » jo.I ol I . ‘I lIic lie sent of 

our owii Soiilb. 

This is a soit of Thrift or G > > 1 - Husbandry in 
moral Life, which does not thro w away any single 
Action, but makes every one K'‘ ns far as it can. 
It multiplies the Means of Salvatum, increases 
the Number of our Virtues, and dmuuishes that of 
our Vices. 

There is something very devout, though not 
solid, in Acosffi's Answer to Ltnib>yrth^^ who ob- 
jects to him tlie Multiplicity of Ceremonies in the 
ymvislt Religion, as Washings. Dresses, Meats, 
Purgations, and tlic like, d’he P.eply which the 
Jew makes upon this Occasion, is, to the best of 
nw Rcmembtauce, as follows ‘ d here are not 

* DiiUes enough (says lie) iu the esseiiUal Parts 
‘ of thd Law for a zealous and active Obedience 

* Time. Place, and Person arc requisite, before 
‘ you have an Opportunity of putting a Moral 
‘ Virtue into Practice. We have therefore, says 
‘he, enlarged the Sphere of our Duty, and made 
‘ many Things, wlucharem themselves indifferent, 

‘ a Part of our I'leligion, that v\'e may have more 
‘ Occa.sions of shewing our Love to God, and in all 
‘the Circumstances of Life be doing something to 
‘ plea.se him. 

Monsieur Si. Evremond lias endeavoured to 
palliate the Superstitions of the Roman Cathohclc 
Religion with the .same kind of Apology, where 


* Arnica Collatiode Veriiate Relig. Christ, cum 
Erudito Judo’C, publi.shed in 1687, by Phihpjie 
de Limborch, who was eminent as a professor of 
'rheology at Amsterdam from 166711111'! his death, 
iu 1712", at the age of 79. Hut the learned Jew 
was the Spanish Physician Isaac (>robio, who was 
tortured for three years ui the prisons of the In- 
quisition on a charge of J udaisni He admitted no- 
thing, wa.s theiefore set free, and left Spain for 
Toufouse, where he practised physic and passed 
as a Catholic until he settled at Anisierdam. There 
he lUjide profession of the Jewish faith, and died 
in the year of the publication of Limborch’s 
friendly discussion with liini. 

The Uriel Acosta, with whom Addison confoun«ls 
Orobio, was a gentleman of Gporto who had em- 
braced Judaism, and, leaving Portugal, had also 

g one to Amsterdam. There he was circumcised, 
lU was persecuted by the Jews themselves, and 
eventually whipped in the synagogue for attempt- 
ing reformation of the Jewish usages, inwliich, he 
said, tradition had departed from the law of Mo.ses. 
He took his thirty-nine lashc.s, recanted, ami lay 
acros.s the threshold of the synagogue for all his 
brethren to walk over him. Afterwards lie endea- 
voured to shoot his princni.al enemy, but his pisiol 
missed fire. He had aiiutUer abmit Iwm, and with 
that he shot himself. 'Phis happened about the 
year 1640, when Lmiborch was but a ciuld of six 
or seven. 


he pretends to consider the differing Spirit of the 
Papists and the Calvinists, as to the great Points 
wherein they disagree. He tells us, that the 
former are actuated by Love, and the other by 
Fear ; and that in their Expressions of Duty and 
Devotion towards the Supreme Being, the former 
part-r.i'.nr'y c.arefiil to do every thing which 

.y >-.si ,!y [1.. se him, and the other to abstain 
from every thing which may possibly displease 
him. ^ 

But mt-A-’th lhi.s plausible Reason with 

which ■■ ;:i ilu l_a and the Roman Catholick 
would excuse their respective Superstitions, it is 
certain there is something in them very pernicious 
to Mankind, and de Ur active to Religion ; because 
the Injunction of superfluous Ceremonies makes 
such Actions Duties, as were before indifferent, 
and by that means renders R i m vc hi.r '.rn- 
some and difficult than it is i.t f. >.■. >■ .N'.ifire, 'oe- 
trays iiiany into Sms of Omission which they could 
not otherwise be guilty of, and fixes tlie Minds of 
the Vulgar to tile sli.idowy unessential Points, in- 
stead of the more weighty and more important 
Matters of the Law. 

'i’hib zealous and active Obedience however takes 
place in the great Point we are recommending ; 
for, if, instead of piesciibing to our selves indif- 
ferent Actions as Duties, we apply a good Inten- 
tion to all our must indifferent Actions, we make 
our very E.visteuce one continued Act of Obedi- 
ence, we turn our Diversions and Amusements to 
our eternal Advantage, and are pleasing him 
(whom we are made to please) m all the Circum- 
stances and Occurrences of Life. 

It us this ex-cellent Frame of Mind, this hoiy 
tVhciausJiCis (if I may be allowed to call it such) 
vvdiloli Is recommended to us by the Apostle in 
that uucomiuou ihccept, vvheiem he directs us to 
jiropose to ourselves the Glory of our Creator in 
all our most indiflVient Actions, whether we eat 
or dr inK\ or whoisoever 7 ve do. ^ 

A Person therefore who is pos-iessed with such 
ail habitual good Inteation, as that which I have 
been here s[)e.iking of, enters upon no single Cir- 
cumstance of Life, without considering it as wcll- 
ple.ismg to the great Author of Ins Being, con- 
formable to the Dicuies of Reason, suitable to 
human Nature in general, or to that particular 
Station lu whicli Providence has placed him. He 
lives in a perpetual Sense of the Divine Presence, 
regards himself as acting, in the whole Cuur.se of 
his ILvistcnce, under the Observation and Inspec- 
tion of tliat Being, who is privy to all his Motions 
and all his Tlioughts, who knows all his Dowu- 
sittiiig and his l/p-rhint;, zoko is about his Path, 
and about his Bed, and ipieth out all his ll^ciys.^ 
In a word, he remembers that the Eye of lus 
Judge is always upon him, and in every Action he 
reflects that fie is doing what is commanded or 
allowed by Him who will hereafter either reward 
or punish It. This has the Character of those 
holy Men of old, who in that beautiful Phrase of 
Scripture are said to have wa/hed with God.^ 


‘ ‘Surla Religion.’ CFuvres (Ed. 1752), Vol. 

III. pp. 367, 268. 

* j Cor. A. 31. 3 Psalm cxxxix. 2, 3. 

^ GcuesU V, 22 1 vi. 
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I employ myself upon a Paper of Mo- 
rality, I generally consider how I may recommend 
the particular Virtue which I treat of, by the 
Precepts or Examples of the ancient Heathens ; 
by that Means, if possible, to shame those who 
have greater Advantages of knowing their Duty, 
and therefore greater Obligaii'."' t '» perform it, 
into a better Course of 1 mV that many 

ainong us are unreasonably disposed to give a 
fairer hearing to a Pagan Philosopher, than to a 
Christian Writer. 

I shall therefore produce an Instance of this ex- 
cellent Frame of Mind in a Speech of SoctuUs, 
which is quoted by Erasnms. This great Phi- 
losopher on the Day of his Execution, a little 
before the Draught of Poison was brought to him, 
entertaining his Friends with a Discourse on the 
Immortality of the Soul, has these Words : Whe- 
ther or no Got/ will approve of my A ctions, I 
know noil hut this I am sure cf that 1 Jia7>e at 
all Times made tt my Endeavour to please /lim, 
and I have a g-ood Hope that this my Endeavour 
will be accepted by him. We find in tlie>e Words 
of that gicat Man the habitual good Intention 
which I would here inculcate, and with which that 
divine Philosopher always acted. I shall only 
add, tliat Erasmus, who was an unbigotted 
Roman Catholick, was so much transported with 
this Passage of Socrates, that he could scarce 
forbe.ir looking upon him as a Saint, and desiring 
him to pray tor him ; or as that ingenious and 
learned Writer 1ms expressed himstlf in a nnicli 
more lively manner : When I reflect on such a 
Speech pronounced by such a Person, I can scarce 
forbear crying out, Sancte Socrates, ora pro nobis: 
O holy Socrates, pray for ns.^ L. 


No. Monday, November $, ijii. [Steele. 

[ Perierunt tempora longi 

Servitii Juv.*J 

I DID some time ago lay before the World the 
unhappy Condition of the trailing Part of 
Mankind, who suffer by want of Puiu'tu.nluy in 
the Dealings of Persons above them ; but there is 
a Set of Men who are much more the Objects of 
Compassion than even those, and tuese are the 
Dependants on great Men, whom they are pleased 
to take under their Protection as such as are to 
share in their FriendsluiviPd Favour. These in- 
deed, as well from the Homage that is accepted 
from them, as the hopes which are given to them, 
are become a Sort of Creditors ; and these Debts, 
being Debts of Honour, ought, according to the 
accustomed Maxim, to be first discharged 

When I speak of Dependants, I would not be 
understood to mean those who are worthless in 
themselves, or who, without any Call, will press 
into the Company of their Betters. Nor, when I 
speak of Patrons, do I mean those who either have 

* Erasrn. Apophthegm. Bk., III. 

* [Dulcis inexperta cultura potentis amic i , 
Expertus metuit Hor.] 


it not in their Power, or have no Obligation to 
atisist their Friends; but I speak of such Leagues 
where there is Power and Obligation on the one 
Part, and Merit and Expectation on the other. 

The Division of Patron and Client, may, I be- 
lieve, include a Third of our Nation ; the Want of 
Merit and real Worth in the Client, will strike out 
about Ninety-nine in a Hundred of these ; and 
the Want of Ability in Patrons, as many of that 
Kind. But however, I must beg leave to say, that 
he who will take up another’s Time and Fortune 
in hi.s Service, though he has no Prospect of re- 
warding his Merit towards him, is as unjust in his 
Dealings as he w-ho takes up Goods of a Trades- 
man witliout Intention or Ability to pay him. Of 
the few of the Class which I think fit to consider, 
there are not two in ten who succeed, insomuch 
that I know a Man of good Sense who put his Son 
to a Blacksmith, tlio’ an Offer was made him of 
his being received as a Page to a Man of Quality.* 
There are not more Cripples come out of the Wars 
than there are from those great Services ; some 
through Discontent lose their Speech, some their 
Memories, others their Senses or their IJves : and 
I seldom see a Man thoroughly duscon tented, but 
I conclude he has had the Favour of some gicat 
Man. I have known of such as have been for 
twenty Years together within a Mouth of a good 
Employment, but never arrived at the Happmess 
of being possessed of any thing. 

There is nothing more ordinary, tlian that a i 
Man who is got into a considerable Station, shall 
immediately alter his manner of treating all his 
Friends, and from Unit Moment he is to deal with 
you as if he were your Fate. You are no longer 
to be consulted, even in Matters winch concern 
your self, but your Patron is of a Species above 
you, and a free Communication with you is not 
to be expected. This perhaps may be your Cun- 
dilion all the while he bears Office, and when that 
IS at an Lnd, you are as intimate as ever you were, 
and he will take it very ill if you keep’ the Dis- 
tance he prescribed yoii'towards him in his Grand- 
eur. One would think this should be a Behaviour 
a Man could fall into wiili the worst Grace ima- 
ginable ; but they who know the World have seen 
It more than once. I have often, with secret 
Pity, heard the same Man who has professed 
his Abhorrence against all Kind of passive Be- 
haviour, lose Minutes, Hours, Days, and Years in 
a fruitless Attendance on one who had no Inclina- 
tion to befriend him. It is very much to be re- 
gaided, that tlie Great have one particular Piivi- 
lege aliove the rest of the World, of being slow in 
receiving Impressions of Kindness, and quick in 
taking Oflencc. The Elevation above the rest of 
Mankind, except in very great Mind.s, makes Men 

‘ A son of one of the inferior gentry received as 
page by a nobleman wore his iord^s livery, but 
had it of more costly materials than were used for 
the footmen, and was the immediate attendant of 
his patron, who was expected to give him a reput- 
able start in life when he came of age. Percy 
notes that a lady who described to him the custom 
not very long after it had become ol^Icte, re- 
membered her own husband’s giving ;C 50 o to set 
up sucli a page in business. 
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•o giddy, that they do not see after the same 
Manner they did before : I'hiis they despise their 
old fi^rkends, and strive to extend their Interests 
to new Pretenders. Py this means it often hap- 
pens, that when you come to know how you lost 
such an Employment, you will find the Man who 
got it never dreamed of it; but, forsooth, he was 
to be surprized into it, or perhaps solheited to re- 
ceive it. Upon .such Occasions as these a Man 
may perhaps grow out of Humour ; and if you .are 
so, all Mankind will fall in with the Patron, and 
you are an Humourist and untractable if you are 
capable of being sour at a Disappointment: But 
it IS the same thing, whether you do or do not re- 
sent ill Usage, you will be used after the same 
Manner; as some good Mothers will be sure to 
whip their Children till they cry, and then whip 
them for crying. 

There are but two Ways of doing any thing with 
great People, and those are by making your self 
either considerable or agreeable : I’he former is 
not to be attained but W finding a Way to live 
without them, or concealing that you want them; 
the latter is only by filling into their Taste and 
Pleasures : This is of all the Employments m the 
World the most servile, except it happens to be 
of your own natural Humour. For to be agree- 
able to another, especially if he t>e above you, is 
not to be possessed of such Qualities and Accom- 
plishments as should render you agreeable in your 
self, but such as make you agreeable in respect to 
him. An Imitation of hi.s Faults, or a Compliance, 
if not Subservience, to his Vices, must be the 
Measures of your Conduct. 

When it comes to that, the unnatural State a 
Man lives in, when his Patron pleases, is ended ; 
and his Guilt and Complaisance are objected to 
him, tho’ the Man who rejects him for his Vices 
was not only his Partner but .Seducer. Thus the 
Client a young Woman who has given up 
the Innocence which made her charming) has not 
only lost his'I'ime, but also the Virtue which could 
render him capable of resenting the Injury which 
is done him. 

It would be endless to recount the [Tricks^] of 
turning you off from themselves to Persons who 
have less Power to serve you, the Art of being j 
sorry for such an unaccountable Accident in your 
Behaviour, that such a one (who, perhaps, has 
never heard of you) opposes your Advancement ; j 
and if you have any thing more than ordinary in 
you, you are flattered with a Whisper, that ’tis no 
Wonder People are so slow in doing for a Man of 
your Talents, and the like. 

After all this Treatment, I must still add the 
pleasantest Insolence of all, which I have once or 
twice seen ; to wit, That when a silly Rogue has 
thrown away one Part in three of his Life in un- 
profitable Attendance, it is taken wonderfully ill 
that he withdraws, and is resolved to employ the 
rest for himself. 

When we consider these things, and reflect upon 
sp many honest Natures (which one who makes 
Observation of what passes, may have seen) that 
have miscarried by such sort of Applications, it is 
too melancholy a Scene to dwell upon ; therefore 


‘ [Trick] 


I shall take another Opportunity to discourse of I 
good Patrons, and distinguish such as have done i 
their Duty to those who have depended upon them, 
and were not able to act without their Favour. 
Worthy Patronsarc like Guardian Angels, 
who are always doing good to their Wards ; but 
negligent Patrons are like E/natrtt^s Gods, that 
he lolling on the Clouds, and instead of Blessings 
pour down Storms .and Tempests on the Heads of 
those that are offering Incense to them.^ 
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T CONSIDER an Human Soul without Educa- 
-L tion like Marble in the Quarry, which shews 
none of its inherent Beauties, ’till the Skill of the 
Polisher fetches out the Colours, makes the Sur- 
face shine, and discovers every ornamental Cloud, 
Spot, and Vein that runs through the Body of it. 
Educ.ition, after the same manner, when it works 
upon a noble Mind, draws out to View every latent 
Vutue and Perfection, which without such Plelps ' 
are never able to make their Appearance, 

If my Reader will give me leave to change the 
Allusion so soon upon liim, J shall make use of the 
same Instance to illustrate the Force of Education, 
which A ristotle has brought to explain his Doc- 
trine of Substantial Forms, when he tells us that 
a Statue lies hid in a Block of Marble ; and that 
the Art of the Statuary only clears away the 
siipf‘rfi”.ons Matter, ami removes the Rubbish. 
The !• .g;.:e is in the Stone, the .Sculptor only finds 
It. \S li.li Sculpture i.s to a Block of Marble, Edu- 
cation IS to a Human Soul. The Philosopher, the 
Saint, or the Hero, the Wise, the Good, or the 
Great Man, very often He hid and concealed in a 
Plejbeian, w'hich a proper Education might have 
disinterred, and have brought to Light. I am 
therefore much delighted with Reading the Ac- 
counts of Savage Nations, and with contemplating 
those Virtues which .are wild and uncultivated ; 
to see Couiage exerting it self in Fierceness, Re- 
solution in Obstinacy, Wisdom in Cunning, Pa- 
tience in Sullenness and Despair. 

Mens P.assions oper.ate variously, and appear in 
different kinds of Actions, according as they are 
more or less rectified and swayed by Reason. 
When one hears of Negroes, who upon the Death 
of their Masters, or upon changing their Service, 
hang themselves upon the ne-xt 1'ree, as it fre- 
quently happens in our American Plantations, 
who can forbear admiring their Fidelity, though 


^ The Dsemon or Angel which, in the doctrine 
of Immortality according to Socr«ites or Plato, had 
the care of each man while alive, and after death 
conveyed him to the general place iirlgment 
(Phaedon, § 130), is more properly . .he.' ,i'i a 
Guardian Angel than the gods of Epicurus can be 
said to pour storms on the heads of their worship- 
pers. Epicurus only represented them as inactive 
and unconcerned with human affairs. 
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it expresses it self in so dreadful a manner? 
What might not that Savage Greatness of Soul 
which appears in these poor Wretches on many 
Occasions, be raised to, were it rightly cultivated ? 
And what Colour of Excuse can there be for the 
Contempt with which we treat this Part of our 
Species ; That we should not put them upon the 
' common foot of Humanity, tliat v/e should only 
set an insignificant Fine upon the Man who 
murders them ; nay, that we should, as much as 
in us lies, cut them ofT from the Prospects of Hap- 
piness in another World as well as m this, and 
deny them that which we look upon as the proper 
Means for attaining it? 

Since I am engaged on this Subject, I cannot 
forbear mentioning a Story which I have lately 
heard, and which is so well attested, that T have 
no manner of Reason to susiiect the 'JVutli of it. I 
may call it a kind of wild I'ragedy that passed 
about twelve Years ago at Si. Christophers, one 
of our British Leeward Islands. The Negiocs 
who were the persons concerned in it, were ali of 
them the Slaves of a Gentleman who is now in 
England, 

Thi.s Gentleman among his Negroes liad a 
young Woman, who was look’d upon as a most 
extraordinary Beauty by those of her own Com- 
ple.\ion. He had at the same time two young 
Fellows who were likewise Negroes and Slaves, 
remarkable for the Comeliness of their Persons, 
and for the Friendship which they bore to one 
another. It unfortunately happened that both of 
them fell in love with the Female Negro above 
mentioned, who would have bet'n very glad to 
have taken either of them for her Husband, pro- 
vided they could agree between themselves which 
should be the Man. But they were both so pas- 
.sionately in Love with her, that neither of them 
could think of giving her up to his Rival ; and at 
the same time were so true to one another, that 
neither of them would think of gaining her with- 
out his Friend’s t'^u^eut Tb^* Tomients of these 
two Lovers were tiu* lU"* nii'.e of the Family to 
which they belonged, who could not forbear ob- 
serving the .strange Complication of Passions 
which perplexed the Hearts of the poor Negroes, 
that often dropped Expressions of the Uneasiness 
they underwent, and how impo.ssible it was for 
either of them ever to be happy. 

After a long Struggle between Love and Friend- 
ship, Truth and Jealousy, they one Day took a 
Walk together into a Wood, carrying their Mis- 
tress along with them : Where, after abundance 
of Lamentations, they stabbed her to the Heart, 
of which she immediately died. A Slave who was 
at his Work not far from the Place wheie this 
astonishing Piece of Cimelty was committed, hear- 
ing the Shrieks of the dying Person, ran to see 
what was the Occasion of them. He there dis- 
covered the Woman lying dead upon the Ground, 
with the two N egroes on each siclc of her, kissing 
the dead Corps, weeping over it, and beating 
their Breasts in the utmost Agonies of Grief and 
Despair. He immediately ran to the English 
Family with the News of what he had seen ; who 
upon coming to the Place saw the Woman dead, 
and th? two Negroes expiring by her with Wounds 
they had given the wives. 


We see in this amazing Instance of Barbarity, 
what strange Disorders are bred in the minds of 
those Men whose Passions are not regulated by 
Virtue, and disciplined by Reason. Though the 
Action which 1 have recited is in it self full of 
Guilt and Horror, it pspceeded from a Temper of 
Mind which might have produced very noble 
Fruits, had it been Informed and guided by a 
suitable Education. 

It is therefore an unspeakable Ble.ssing to be 
born in those Parts of the World where \Visdopi 
and Knowledge flourish ; tho' it must be confest, 
there are, even in these Parts, several poor unin- 
structed Persons, who are but little above the In- 
habitants of tliose Nations of which I have beep 
b‘*re : as those who have had the Advan- 

tages * : .1 lii.oc libera! Education, rise above one 
.in )l!;( I -.exeral different Degrees of Perfection. 
For to return to our Statue in the Block of Mafble, 
we see it sometimes only begun to be chipped, 
sometimes rough-hewn and but just sketched into 
an human Figure ; sometimes we see the Man ap- 
pearing distinctly in all his Limbs and Features, 
sometimes we find the Figure wrought up to a 
great Eleg.'incy, but seldom meet with any to 
which the Hand of a Phidias or Praxiteles could 
not give several nice I’ouches and Finishing.s. 

Discourses of Morality, and Reflections upon 
human Nature, arc the liest Mean.s we can make 
u.sc of to improve our Minds, and gain a true 
Knowledge of our selves, and consequently to 
recover our Souks out of the Vice, Ignorance, and 
Prejudice, which naturally cleave to them. I 
have all along profest myself in this Paper a Pro- 
moter of these great Ends ; and I flatter my self 
that 1 do from Day to Day contribute .something 
to the polishing of Mens Minds : at least my De- 
sign is laudable, whatever the Execution may be. 
I must confess I am not a little encouraged in it 
by many Letters, which I receive from unknown 
Hands, in Approbation of my Endeavours ; and 
must take this Opportunity of returning my 
Thanks to those who write them, and excusing 
my self for not inserting several of them in my 
Papers, which I am .sensible would be a very great 
Ornament to them. Should I publish the Praises 
which are so well penned, they would do Honour 
to the Persons who write them ; but my publishing 
of them would I fear be a sufficient Instance to the 
World that I did not deserve them. C. 
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To Mr. Spectator, 

SIR, 

*npHIS is to inform you, that Mr. Freeman* 
* ± had no sooner taken Coach, but his Lady 


* See No. axs. 





The SPECTATOR, 3n 

*wa» talcen with a terrible Fit of the Vapours, 
*tis feared will make her miscarry, if not 

* endanger her Life^ therefore, dear Sir, if you 
‘know of any Receipt that is good against this 
‘fashionable reigning Distemper, be pleased to 
‘communicate it for the Good of the Piiblick, and 
‘you will oblige 

Yours, 

A. Noewili.. 

Mr* Spectator, 

‘'^HE Uproar was so great as soon as I had 
‘ X read the Sps-ctator ronre-nbicr Mrs. Free- 
‘man, that after many I'.i -n-H i:i her Tem- 

* per, of raging, swooning, railing, fainting, pity- 

* mg herself, and reviling her Husband, upon an 
‘accidental coming in of a ne’/h'''*:rng Lady 

* (who says she has writ to yo.i - ■ !. i i no- 

‘ thing left for it hut to fall in a I had the 

‘ Honour to read the Paper to her, and have a 
‘ pretty good Command of my ( ountenance and 
‘ Temper on such Occasions ; and soon found my 
‘historical Name to be Tom in your 

‘Writings, but concealed my self lill I saw how it 
‘affected Mrs Frvemnn, She looked frequently 
‘at her Husband, as often at me ; and she did not 
‘tremble as she filled Tea, till she came to the 
‘Circumstance of Arui'^troug's writing out a 
‘Piece of Tully iw an Opera Tune: Then she 
‘burst out, She was exposed, she was deceiv’d, 

* she was wronged and abused 'I'he 'rea-cup was 
‘ thrown in the Fire ; and without taking Ven- 
‘geance on her Spouse, she said of me, 'That I 
‘was a pretending Coxcomb, a Medlcr that knew 
‘not what it was to interpose in so nice an Affair 
‘as between a Man and his Wife To which Mr. 

* Freeman ; Madam, were I less fond of you than 
‘I am, I should not have taken this Way of 
‘writing to the Spectator, to inform a Woman 
‘whom God and Nature has placed under my Di- 
‘rection with what T request of her ; but since you 
‘ are so indiscreet as not to take the Hint which I 
‘ gave you in that Paper, I must tell you, Madam, 
‘in so many Words, that you have for a long .and 
‘ tedious Space of Time acted a Part unsuitable 
‘to the Sen'« you ought to have of the Siibor- 
‘ dination in which you are placed And I must 
‘acquaint you once for all, tnat the Fellow with- 
‘out, ha Tom! (here the Footman entered and 
‘answered Madam' Sirrah don’t you know my 

* Voice ; look upon me when I speak to you : I 
‘say. Madam, this Fellow here is to know of me 
‘myself, whether I am at I>eisure to see Coin- 
‘pany or not. I am from this Hour Master of 
‘ this House I and my Ihiriness in it, and every 

* where else, is to behave my self in .such a Man- 
‘ner, as it shall be hereafter an Honour to you to 
‘bear my Name ; and your Pride, that you are 
‘tlie Delight, the Darling, and Ornament of a 
‘Man of Honour, u.seful and esteemed by his 
‘ Friends ; and I no longer one that has buried 
‘some Merit in the World, in Compliance to a 

’‘froward Humour which has grown upon an 
‘agreeable Woman by his Indulgence. Mr. Free- 
‘ man ,ende<l this with a Tenderness in his Aspect 
‘and a downcast Eye, which shewed he was ex- 
‘ trcmely moved at the Anguish he saw her in ; 

* for she sat swelling with Pasrion, and her Eyes 

firmly fixed on the Fire: when T, fearing he 
‘ would lose all again, took upon me to provoke 
‘ her out of that amiable Sorrow she was in, to 
‘ fall upon me ; upon which J said very seasonably 
'for my Friend, 'I'hat indeed Mr. Freeman was 
‘ become the common 'I'alk of the Town ; and 
‘ that nothing was so much a Jest, as when it was 
‘ said in Company Mr. Freeman had promised 
‘to come to such a Place. Upon which the 
‘good Lady turned her Softness into downright 
‘Rage, and threw the scalding Tea-Kettle upon 
‘your humble Serv'ant ; flew into the Middle of 
‘the Room, and cried out .she was the unfortiin- 
‘atest of all Women: Others kept Family Dis- 
‘ satisfactions for Hours of Privacy and Ketire- 
‘ ment; No Apology was to be made to her, no 
‘ Expedient to be found, no previous Manner of 
‘ breaking what was amiss in her ; hut all the 
‘W^orld was to be acquainted with her Errors, 
‘without the least Admonition. Mr, Freeman 
‘wms going to make a soft’ning Speech, but I 
‘ interposed : Look you, Madam, I have nothing 
‘ to say to this M.itter, but you ought to consider 
‘you are now ])ast a Chicken ; this Humour, 
‘which was well enough in a (Jirl, is insufferable 
‘in one of 3'^our Motherly Character. With that 
‘she lost all Patience, and flew directly at lier 
‘Husband’s Periwig. I got lier in my Arms, and 
‘defended iny Friend: He making Signs at 
‘the same time that it was too much ; I beckon- 
‘ing, nodding, and frowning over her Shoulder, 

‘ that [he 'J was lost if he did not persist. In this 
‘manner fwe'‘‘] flew round and round the Room 
‘ in a Moment, ’till the Lady I spoke of above 
‘and Servants entered ; upon whicn .she fell on a 
‘ Couch as breathless. I still kept up my Friend ; 

‘ hut he, with a very silly Air, bid them bring the 
‘ Coach to the Door, and wc went off, I forced to 
‘bid the Coachman drive on We were no .sooner 
‘come to my Lodgings, but all his Wife’s Rela- 
‘tinnscame to enquire after him ; and Mrs Free~ 

* man's Mother writ a Note, wherein she thought 
‘never to have seen this D.aj'’, and so forth. 

‘In a word, Sir, I am afraid we are upon a 
‘thing we have no Talents for ; and I can observe 
‘ already, my Friend looks upon me rather as a 
‘ Man that know's a Weakness of him that he is 
‘ ash.amed of, than one who has rescu’d him from 
‘Slavery. Mr. Spectator, I am but a young 
‘ Fellow, and if Mr Freeman submits, I shall be 
‘looked upon as an Incendiary, and never get a 
‘Wife as long as I breathe. He has indeed sent 
‘Word home he shall lie at Hampstead to-night , 
‘but I believe Fear of the first Onset after this 
‘ Rupture has too great a Place in this Resolution. 

‘ Mrs. Freeman has a very pretty Sister ; suppose 
‘ I delivered him up, and articled with the Mother 
‘ for her for bringing him home. If he has not 
‘ Courage to stand it, (you are a great Casuist) is 
‘ it such an ill thing to bring my self off, as well 
‘as I can? What makes me doubt my Man, is, 
‘that I find he thinks it reasonable to expostulate 
‘at lea.st with her ; and Capt. Sentrev will tell 
‘you, if you let your Orders be disputed, you are 

* no longer a Commander. I wish you could ad- 

‘ [wc] * [he], and in first reprint. 
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* vise me how to get clear of this Business hand- 
‘ someljr. 

T. Yours^ 

Tom Meggot, 
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Time /cemina simplex, 

Et pariter toto repetitur clamor ah antro. 

Juv. Sat. 6. 


I SHALL entertain my Reader to-day with 
some Letters from my Correspondents. The 
first of them is the Description of a Club, whether 
real or imaginary I cannot determine : but am 
apt to fancy, that the Writer of it, whoever she is, 
has formed a kind of Nocturnal Orgie out of her 
own Fancy : Whether this be so or not, her 
Letter may conduce to the Amendment of that 
kind of Persons who are represented in it, and 
whose Characters are frequent enough in the 
World. 

Mr. Spectatok, 

‘ In some of your fir-^t P.apers you were pleased 
‘to give the Publick a very diverting Account of 
‘several Clubs and nocturnal Assemblies; but I 
‘am a Member of a Society which has wholly 
‘escaped your Notice, I mean a Club of She- 
‘ Romps. We take each a Hackney-Coach, and 
‘ meet once a Week in a large upper Chamber, 
‘which we hire by the Year for that Purpose; 
‘our Landlord and his Family, who are quiet 
‘ People# constantly contriving to be abroad on 
‘our Club-Night, We are no sooner come to- 
‘ gether than we throw off all that Modesty and 
‘ Reservedness with which our Sex are obliged to 
‘disguise themselves in pubhek Places, I am not 
' able to express the Pleasure we enjoy from Ten 
'at Night ’till four in the Morning, in being as 
‘rude as you Men can be, for your Lives. As our 
‘ Play runs high the Room is immediately filled 
' with broken Fans, torn Petticoats, Lappets of 
‘Head-dresses, Flounces, Furbelows, Garters, 
‘and Working-Aprons I had forgot to tell you 
‘at first, that besides the Coaches we come in our 
‘selves, there is one which stands always empty 
* to carry off our dead Men, for so we call ail those 
‘ Fragments and Tatters with which the Room is 
‘strewed, and which we pack up together in Bun- 
‘dles and put into the aforesaid Coach. It is no 
‘small Diversion for us to meet the next Night at 
* some Member’s Chamber, where every one is to 
‘ pick out what belonged to her from this confused 
‘Bundle of Silks, Stuffs, Laces, and Ribbons. I 
‘ have hitherto given you an Account of our Di- 
* version on ordinary Club-Nights , but must ac- 
‘ Quaint you farther, that once a Month wC- 
* aemolisk a Prude, that is, we get some queer' 
‘ formal Creature in among us, and unrig her in 
‘ an Instant. Our last Month’s Prude was so I 
‘ armed and fortified in Whalebone and Buckram 
‘that we had much ado to come at her ; but you 
* would have died with laughing to have seen how 
‘ the sober awkward Thing looked when she was 
* forced out of her Intrenchinents. In short, Sir, 


“tis impossible to give you a true Notion of our 
‘Sports, unless you would come one^ Night 
‘ amongst us ; and tho’ it be directly against uie 
‘ Rules of our Society to admit a Male Visitant, 

‘ we repose so much Confidence in your Silence 
‘ and Taciturnity, that ’twas agreed by the whole 
‘ Club, at our last Meeting, to give you Entrance 
‘for one Night as a Spectator. 

I am. 

Your Hiimhle Servant, 

Kitty Termagant, 

P. S. IVe shall demolish a Prude next Thurs~ 
day. 

Tho’ I thank Kitty for her kind Offer, I do not 
at present find in my self any Inclination to 
venture my Person with her and her romping 
Companions. 1 should regard myself as a second 
Clodius intruding on the Mysterious Rites of the 
Bona Dea, and should apprehend being Demol- 
ished as much as the Prude. 

The following Letter comes from a Gentleman, 
whose I'aste 1 find is much too delicate to endure 
the least Advance towards Romping. I may per- 
haps hereafter improve upon the Hint he hR.s 
given me, and make it the Subject of a whole 
Spectator ; in the mean time take it as it follow.s 
in his own Words. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ It is my Misfortune to be in Love with a young 
‘ Creature who is daily committing Faults, which 
‘though they give me the utmost Uneasiness, I 
‘know not how to reprove her for, or even ac- 
‘quaint her with. She is pretty, dresses well, is 
‘ rich, and good-humour’d ; but either wholly 
‘neglects, or has no Notion of that which Polite 
‘People have agreed to distinguish by the Name 
‘ of Delicacy. After our Return from a Walk fi 
‘ the other Day she threw her self into an Elbow- 
‘ Chair, and professed before a large Company, 

‘ that she ivas all over in a Sweat. She told me 
‘this Afternoon that her Stomach aked; and was 
‘complaining Yesterday at Dinner of somediing 
‘that stuck in her Teeth. I treated her with a 
‘Basket of Fruit last Summer, which she eat 80 
‘very greedily, as almost made me resolve nevqr 
‘ to seo her more. I n short, Sir, I begin to treml^le 
‘ whenever I see her about to speak or move. As 
‘ she does not want Sense, if she takes these Hints 
‘ I am happy ; if not, I am more than afraid, that 
‘these Things which shock me even in the Be- 
‘ haviour of a Mistress, will appear insupportable 
‘in that of a Wife. 

lam, 

SIR, 

Yours, See. 

My next Letter comes from a Correspondent 
whom I cannot but very much value, upon the 
Account which she gives of her self. .i 1, 

Mr. .Spectator, 

‘ I am happily arrived at a State of Tranquillity, 

‘ which few People ^vy, I mean that an cM, 

‘ Maid ; therefore being wfiolly imooncerned ih all 
‘ that Medley o^ Follies which our Sex is apt’ tb , 

‘ contract from their silly' Fondness of yoursi, I read 
‘ your Railleries on us without Provocation. I can 
‘ say with Hamlet^ 
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Man delights not tne, 

Nor IVofttan neither-—^ 

* Tlierefore, dear Sir, as you never spare your own 

* Sex, do not be afraid of reproving what is ridicu- 
Mous in ours, and you will oblige at least one 

* Woman, who is 

Vour Humble Servant^ 

Susannah Frost. 

Mr, Spectator, 

* I am Wife to a Clergyman, and cannot ‘help 

* thinking that in your Tentli or 'I'ithe-Chararter 

* of Womankind ‘ you meant my self, therefore I 
‘ have no Quarrel against you for the other Nine 

* Characters. 

Vour Humble Servant, 

X. A. B. 


«i8.] Friday, Nwemher% x-fw. \,Stcele. 

Quid de guogne viro ei cui diens swpe cn7>eto. 

Hor. 

I HAPPEN ED the other Day, a^v my Wav is, to 
strole into a little Coffee-house beyond Aid- 
gate ; and as I sat there, ^ two or three very plain 
sensible Men were miking of the SrhCTATou. 
One said, he had that Morning dniwn the great 
Beneht Ticket ; another wished he !iad , but a 
third shaked his Head and said. It was pity that 
the Writer of that Paper was such a sort of Man, 
that it was no great Matter whether he had it or 
no. He is, it seems, said the good Man, the most 
extravagant Creature in the World; has run 
through vast Sums, and yet been in continual 
Want ; a Man, for all he talks so well of Oecono- 
nw, unfit for any of the Offices of Lifi-, by reason 
of his Profuseness. It would be an unhappy 
thing to be hi* Wife, his Child, or his Friend ; 
and yet he talks as well of those l)uiios of Life as 
any one. Much Reflection lias brought me to so 
easiya Contempt for every thing which is false, 
that this heavy Accusation g.ive me no manner of 
Uneasiness; out at the same 'Lime it threw me 
into deep Thoi^ht upon the Subject of Fame in 
general ; and 1 could not but pity such as were so 
weak, as to value what the common People say 
out of their own talkative Temper to the Ad- 
vantage Of Diminution of those whom they men- 
tion, without being moved either by Malice or 
Oood-will. It will be too long to expatiate upon 
the Sense all Mankind have of Fame, and the in- 
expressible Pleasure which there is in the Appro- 
bation pf worthy Men, to all who are capable of 
worthy Actions ; but methinks one may divide the 
general Word Fame into three different Species, 
as it regards the diffenint Orders of Mankind who 
have any Thing to do with it. Fame therefore may 
be ^vided into Glory, which respects the Hero ; 
Ri^ittaticmi which is preserved by every Gentle- 
nif^; and Credit, which must be supjwrted by 
IVadesman. These Possessions in Fame 
ike fltearer than Life to these Characters of Men, or 

‘ See No. 209. 


rather are the Life of those Characters. Glory, 
while the Hero pursues great and noble Enter- 

f irizes, is impregnable : and all the Assailants of 
lis Renown do but shew their Pain and Im- 
patience of its Brightness, without throwing the 
least Shade upon it. If the Foundation of an high 
Name be Virtue and Service, all that is offered 
against it is but Rumour, which is too shon-liv’d 
to stand up in Competition with Glory, which is 
everlasting. 

Reputation, wnich is the Portion of every Man 
who would live with the elegant and knowing 
P.art of Mankind, is as stable .is Glory, if it be as 
well founded ; and the common Cause of human 
Society is thought concerned when we hear a Alan 
of good Behaviour calumniated : Besides which, 
according to a mevailing Custom amongst us, every 
Man has his Defence in his own Arm ; and Re- 
proach is soon checked, put out of Countenance, 
and overtaken by Disgrace. 

'I’he most unhappy of all Men, and the most ex- 
posed to the Malignity or Wantnnness of the com- 
mon Voice, IS the Trader. Credit is undone in 
Whispers. The Tradesman’s Wetund is received 
from one who is more private and more cruel than 
the Ruffian with the Lanthorn .and D.agger. I’he 
Alanner of repeating a Man’s Name, As; Mr. 
Cash, 0 /tl do you leave your Money at his Shop l 
Why, do you know Mr. Sc.aroom? He is indeed 
a general Merchant. I ^ay, I have seen, from 
the Itcratiori of a Man’s Name, hiding one 
Thought of him, and explaining what you hide by 
saying something to his Advantage when you 
spe.ak, a Merchant hurt in his Credit ; and him 
who, every Day he lived, literally added to the 
Value of his Native Country, undone by one who 
was only a Burthen and a Blemish to it. Since 
every Body who knows tlie World is sensible of 
this great Evil, how careful ought a Man to be in 
his Language of a Merchant V It may pos.sibly be 
in the Bower of a very shallow tTeature to lay tlie 
Rum of the best F.unily in the most opulent City ; 
and the more so, the more highly he deserves of 
lu.s Country ; tli.it is to say, the farther be places 
his Wealth out of his Hands, to draw home that 
of another Cbrmite. 

In this Case an ill Word may change Plenty 
into Want, and by a rash .Sentence a free and 
generous Fortune may in a. few Days be reduced 
to Begmary. How little does a giddy Prater ima- 
gine, that an idle Phrase to the Disfavour of a 
Merchant may be as pernicious in the Conse- 
quence, as the Forgery of a Deed to bar an Inhe- 
ritance would be to aGeutleman? Land stands 
where it did before a Gentleman was calumniated, 
and the State of a great Action is just as it was 
before Calumny was offered to diminish it, and 
there is Time, Place and Occasion expected to 
unravel all that is contrived against those Charac- 
ters; but the Trader who is ready only for pro- 
bable Demands upon him, can have no Armour 
against the Inquisitive, the Malicious, and the 
Envious, who are prepared to fill the Cry to his 
Dishonour. Fire and Sword are slow Engines of 
Destruction, in Comparison of the Babbler in the 
Case of the Alerchant. 

For this Reason I thought it an imitable Piece 
of Humanity of a Gentleman of my Acquaintance, 
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Whrt Had great Variety of Affairs, and used to talk 
i^kh Warmth enough against Gentlemen by whom 
he thought himself ill dealt with ; but he would 
rtever let any thing be urged against a Merchant 
(with whom he had any DiflTerence) except in a 
(^vxrt of Justice. He used to say, that to speak 
ill of a Merchant, was to begin his Suit with Judg- 
ment and Execution. One cannot, I think, say 
more on this Occasion, than to repeat, I'hat the 
Merit of the Merchant is above that of all other 
Subjects : f'r while he is untouched in his Credit, 
his Hand-writing is a more portable Coin for the 
Service of hi.s Fcllow-Citircns, and his Word the 
Gold of Ophir to the Country wherein he resides. 


No. aig.j Saturday y No 7 >. lo, 1711. \ Addison. 


Vix ea nostra voco Ov, 


T here are but few Men, who are not am- 1 
bilious of distinguishing themselves in the 
Nation or Country where they live, and of grow- j 
ing considerable among those with whom they 
converse. There is a kind of Grandeur and Re- 
spect, which the meanest and most insignificant 
Part of Mankind endeavour to procure in the 
little Circle of their Friends and Acquaintance. 
The poorest Mechanick, nay the Man who live.s 
upon common Alms, gets him his Set of Ad- 
mirers, and delights in that Superiority which he 
enjoys over those who are in .some Respect', be- 
neath him. 'J'his Ambition, which is natural to 
the Soul of Man, might methinks receive a very 
happy turn ; and, if it were rightly directed, con- 
tribute as much to a Person’s Advantage, as it 
generally does to his Uneasiness and Disquiet. 

1 shall therefore put together some Thoughts 
on this Subject, which I have not met with in 
other Writers ; and shall set them down as they 
have occurreil to me, without being at the Pains 
to Connect or Methodise them. 

All Superiority and Praecmincnce that one Man 
can have over another^, may he reduced to the 
Notion of Quality y which, considered at large, is 
either that of Fortune, Body, or Mind. The first 
is that which consists in Birth, Title, or Riche.s, 
and is the most foreign to our Natures, and what 
we can the least call our own of any of the three 
Kinds of Quality. In relation to the Body, 
Quality arises from Health, Strength, or Beauty, 
which are nearer to ns, and more a Part of our 
selves than the former. Quality, as it regards 
the Mind, has its Rise from Knowledge or Virtue ; 
and is that which is more essential to us, and 
more intimately united with us than either of the 
other two. 

The Quality of Fortune, tho’ a Man has leas 
Reason to value himself upon it than on that of 
the Body or Mind, is however the kind of Quality 
lyhich makes the most shining Figure in the Eye 
of riio World. 

As Virtue is the most reasonable and |[enuine 
Spurce Pf Honour, we j^enerally find in I'ltles an 
Imitation of. some particular Merit that should 
recommend Men to the high Stations which tlxey 


possess. Holiness is ascribed to the Pope ; Ma- 
jesty to Kings ; Serenity or Mildness of Temper 
to I'rinces ; Excellence or Perfectiori to Ambas- 
.sadors ; Grace to Archbi.shop.s ; Honour to Peers; 
Worship or Venerable Behaviour to Magistrates; 
and Reverence, which is of the same Import as 
the former, to the inferior Clergy. 

In the Foimders of great Families, such Attri- 
bute'. of Honour are generally correspondent with 
the Virtues of the Person to whom they are ap- 
I plied ; but in the Descendants they are too often 
the Marks rather of Grandeur than of Merit. 
The Stamp and Denomination still continues, but 
the Intrinsick Value is frequently lost. 

T’he Death-Bed shews the Emptiness of Titles 
in a tme Light. A poor dispinted Sinner lies 
trembUng vinder the Apprehension.s of the State 
he is entring on ; and is a';ked by a grave Attend- 
ant how his Holiness does ? Another hears him- 
self addres.sed to under the Title of Hightiess or 
Excellency, who lies under such mean Circum- 
stances of Mortality as are the Disgrace of Humpn 
Nature. Titles at .such a time look rather like 
In.sults and Mockery than Respect. 

Tlie truth of it is, Honours are in this World 
under no Rcgul.ation ; true Quality is neglected, 
Virtue is oppressed, and Vice triumphant. The 
last Day will rectify this Disorder, and assimi to 
every one a Station .suitable to the Dignity of his ! 
Character; Ranks will be then adjusted, and 
Precedency set right. 

Methinks we should have .an Ambition, if not 
to advance our .selves in another World, at least tP 
preserve our Post in it, and outshine our Inferiors 
in Virtue here, that they may not he put above us 
in a State which is to Settle the Distinction foi- 
Eternity. 

Men in Scripture are called Stmngers and 
Sojourners ttpon Earth, and Life a Pilgrhnttge. 
Several He.tthcn, as well as Chri.stian Authoi'S, 
under the .same kind of Metaphor, have repre- 
sented the World as an Inn, which was only de- 
signed to furnish us with Accommodations in this 
our Pas.sage. It is therefore very absurd to think 
of .setting up our Rest before we come to out 
Journey’s End, and not rather to take care of 
Reception wc shall there meet, th.an to fix ofii* 
Thoughts on the little Conveniences and Advan- 
tages which we enjoy one above another in die 
W.ay to it. 

_ Epictetus makes use of another kind of Allu- 
sion, which is very beautiful, and wonderfully pro- 
per to incline us to be satisfied with the Po«t In 
which Providence ha.s placed us. We ate'^here, 
says he, as in a Theatre, wlicre .every one has a 
Part allotted to him.* The great Duty which lies 
upon a Man is to act his Part in Perfection. We 
may indeed say, that our JPart does not sijjt us, 
and that we could act another better, nhit tnls 
(says the Philosopher) is not our Business. « All 
that we are concerned in is to excel in the rart 
which is given us. If it be an improper ptiei, |J»e, 
Fault is not in us, but in him who has, 
several Parts, and is the great Disposer pcldie 
Drama.' 

The Part that was actfd by this Philosopher 


' Epict. Enchirid. ch. 23. 
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himSMstr Was bat a ve^ indifferent one, for he lived 
and died a Slave. His Motive to Contentment in 
this Particular, receives a verj great Inforcement 
from the above-mentioned Consideration, if we 
remember that our Parts in the other World will 
be cast, and that Mankind will be there 
ranged in different Stations of vSuperiority and 
praecminence, in Proportion as they have here 
excelled one another in Virtue, and performed in 
their several Posts of Life the Duties which be- 
lonff to them. 

There are many beautiful Passages in the little 
Apocryphal Book, entitled, The wisdotn of Solo- 
mon, to set forth the Vanity of Honour, and the 
like temporal Blessings which are in so great Re- 
pute among Men, and to comfort those who have 
not the Possession of them. It represents in very 
warm and noble Terms this Advancement of a 
good Man in the other World, and the gieat .Sur- 

K rize which it will produce among those who are 
is Superiors in this. 'Then sha'l the righteous 
‘Man stand in great Boldness before the Face of 
‘ such as have aftlicted him, and made no Account 
‘ of his Labours. When they see it, they shall be 
‘troubled with terrible Fear, and shall be ama/ed 
‘at the Strangeness of his Salvation, so far bc- 
‘ yoiid all that they looked for. Aud they repent- 
‘ing and groaning for Anguish of Spirit, ^hall say 
‘ within themselves : This was he whom we h.i<l 
‘sometime in Derision, and a Proverb of Re- 
‘proach. We Fools accounted his Life Madness, 
*jAnd his End to be without Honour. How is he 
‘ numbered among the Children of God, and his 
‘ Lot is among the Saints ! ‘ 

If the Reader would see the Description of a 
Life that is passed away in Vanity and among the 
Shadows of Pomp and Greatness, he may see it 
very finely drawn in the same Place.'"* In the 
mean time, since it is necessary in the present 
Constitution of things, that Order and Distinction 
should be kept in the World, we should be happy, 
if those who enjoy the upper Stations in it, would 
cttdeaVour to sfirpass others in Virtue, as much as 
in Rank, and by their Humanity and Condescen- 
sion make their Superiority easy and acccpta>)le 
to those who are beneath them: and if, on ihe 
contrary, those who are in meaner Posts of Life, 
would consider how they may better their Condi- 
tion hereafter, and by a just Deference and Sub- 
mission to their Superiors, make them happy in 
those Blessings with which Providence has thought 
fit to distinguish them. C. 


TJo. aao.] Monday, November xi, 1711. \Sieele. 
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IRumoresque serii varies Virg. 3 ] 

sm, 

W HY will you apply to my Father for my 
Love? I cannot help it if he will give you 
' my Person ; but I assure you it is not in his 

* Wisd., ch. V. 1-5. * Ch. v. 8-14. 

3 r — Aliena negotia centum 
Per caput, et circa saliunt latus.— Hor.] 


‘Power, nor even in my own, to give you my 
‘ Heart. Dear Sir, do but consider the ill Conse- 
‘ qiience of such a Match ; you are Fifty-five, I 
‘ Twenty-one. You are a Man of Business, and 
‘ mightily conversant in Arithmetick and making 
‘Calculations; be pleased therefore to consider 
‘what Proportion your Spirits bear to mine ; and 
‘when you have made a just Estimate of the ne- 
‘ cessary Decay on one Side, and the Redundance 
‘on the other, you will act accordingly. This 

* perhaps is such Language as you may not expect 
‘ from a young Lady ; but my Happiness is at 
‘ Stake, and I must talk plainly. I mortally hate 
‘ you ; and so, as you and my Father agree, you 
‘ may take me or leave me : But if you will be so 
‘good as never to see me more, you will for ever 
‘ oblige, 

SIR, 

Your most humble Servant, 
Henrietta. 

Mr. Spectator,* 

‘I’here.arc so many Artifices and Modes of false 
‘ Wit, and such a Variety of Humour discovers it 
‘self among its Votaries, tliatit would he impossi- 
‘ ble to exliaust so fertile a Subject, if you would 
‘ think fit to resume it. The following Instances 
‘may, if you think fit, bo added by Way of Ap- 
‘ penchx to your Discourses on that Subject. 

‘ rhat Feat of Poetical Activity mentioned by 
'Horace, of an Author who could compose twp 
‘iiiindred Verses while he .stood upon one Leg,® 

‘ h.as been imit.ited (as I have heard) by a modern 
‘Writer; who priding himself on the Hurry of 
‘his Invention, thought it no small Addition to his 

* Fame to h.^ve each Piece minuted with the exact 
‘Niirnlier of Hours or Days it cost him in the 
‘ Comiiosition, He could taste no Praise till he 

* had acquainted you in how short Space of Time 
‘ he had deserved it ; and was not so much led to 
‘an Ostentation of his Art, as of his Dispatch. 

^ ccipe si vis, 

A cape Jam tabu las; deturtiobis locus, hora, 

Cnstodes : videatnns uter plus scribere possit. 

Hor. 

‘ Tins was the whole of his Ambition ; and there- 
‘ fore I cannot but think the Flights of this rapid 
‘Author very proper to be opposed to those la- 
‘borious Nothings which you have observed were 
‘ the Delight of the German Wits, and in which 
‘they so h.applly got rid of such a tedious Qiian- 
‘ tity of their Time. 

‘ 1 have known a Gentleman of another Turn 
‘of Humour, who, despising the Name of an 
‘ Author, never printed his Works, but contracted 
'his Talent, and by th: help of a vety fine Dia- 

* mond which he wore on his little Finger, was a 
‘considerable Poet upon Glass. He had a very 
‘good Epigrammatick Wit ; and there was not a 
‘ Parlour or Tavern Window where he visited or 

* dined for some Years, which did not receive some 
‘ Sketches or Memorials of it. It was his Misfor- 
‘ tune at last to lose his Genius and his Ring to a 

* This letter is by John Hughes. 

* in hora sa?pe ducentos, 

Ut magnum, versus dictabat stans pede in uno. ' 
Sat. 1 . iv. 10. ’ 
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‘Sharper at Play , and he has not aticinpted to 
‘ make a Verse since. 

‘ But of all Contractions or Expedients for Wit, 

* I admire that of an ingenious Projector whose 

* Book I have secn.^ This Virtuoso being ^ 

* Mathematician, has, according to his Taste, 

* thrown the Art of Poetry into a short Problem, 

* and contrived Tables by which any one without 
‘knowing a Word of Grarpmar or Sense, may, to 
‘his great Comfort, be able to compose or rather 
‘to erect Latin Verses. His Tables are a kind 
‘ of Poetical Logarithms, which being divided into 
‘several Squares, and all inscribed with so many 
‘incoherent Words, appear to the Eye somewhat 
‘ like a Fortune-telling Screen. What a Joy must 
‘ it be to the unlearned Operator to find that these 
‘ Words, being carefully collected and writ down 
‘ in Order according to the Problem, start of them- 

* selves into Hexameter and Pentameter Verses ? 
‘ A Friend of mine, who is a Student in Astrology, 

* meeting with this Book, performed the Operation, 

‘ by the Rules there set down ; he shewed his 
‘Verses to the next of his Acquaintance, who hap- 
‘ pened to understand Latin ; and being informed 
‘ they described a Tempest of Wind, very luckily 
‘ prefixed tliein, together with a Translation, to an 
‘ Almanack he was just then printing, and was 
‘supposed to have foretold the last great Storm.* 

*I think the only Improvement beyond this, 

‘ would be that which the late Duke of Bucking- 

* ham mentione<l to a stupid Pretender to Poetry, 
‘as the Project of ^ Dutch Mech.anick, 7^/2. a Mill 
‘ to make Verses. This being the most compcndi- 
‘ ous Method of all which have yet been proposed, 

‘ may deserve the of ^:ir Virtuosi 

‘who are employe.; m new . ■> for the 

‘publick Good : and it may be worth the while to 
‘ consider, whether in an Island where few are 

* content without being thought Wits, it will not 
‘ be a common Benefit, that Wit as well as Labour 
‘ should be made cheap. 

/ am, 

SIR, 

Your humhie Semuint, &c. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I often dine at a Gentleman’s House, where 
‘there are two young I^adics, in themselves very 
‘agreeable, but very cold in their Behaviour, bc- 
‘ cause they understand me for a Person that is to 
‘ break my Mind, as the Phrase is, very suddenly 
‘ to one of them. But I take this Way to acquaint 
‘them, that I am not m Love with citiicr of them, 
‘ in Hopes they will use me with that agreeable 
‘ F'reedom and Indifference which they do all the 
‘ re.st of the World, and not to drink to one an- 
‘ other [only,] but .sometimes ca.st a kind Look, 

* w'ith their Service to, 

SIR, 

Your humble Seruaut. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I am a young Gentleman, and take it for a 
‘Piece of Good-breeding to pull off my Hat when 


* A pamphlet by John Peter, ‘Artificial Versl- 
‘fying, a New Way to make Latin Verses.’ Lend. 
1678. 

* Of Nov. 26, 1703, which destroyed in London 
alone property worth a million. 


‘ I see any thing particul.arly charming in any 
‘Woman, whether 1 know her or not. I take 
‘ care that there is nothing ludicrous or arch in 
‘ my Manner, as if I were to betray a Woman into 
'a Salutation by Way of Jest or Humour; and 
‘ yet except I am acquainted with her, 1 find she 
‘ ever takes it for a Rule, that she is to look upon 
‘this Civility and Homage I pay to her supposed 
‘ Merit, as an Impertinence or Forwardnes.s which 
‘ she is to observe and neglect. I wish^ Sir, you 
‘ would settle the Business of Salutation ; and 
‘please to inform me how I shall resist the sudden 
‘ Impulse I have to be civil to what gives an Idea 
‘ of Merit ; or tell these Creatures how to behave 
‘ themselves in Return to the Esteem I have for 
‘them. My Affairs are such, that your Decision 
‘ will be a Favour to me, if it be only to save the 
‘ unnecessary Expence of wearing out my Hat so 
‘fast as I do at pre.sent. 

‘There are some that I am, 

‘ do know me, and won’t SIR, 

‘ bow to me. Yours, 

T. 'r. D. 
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Usque ad Mala Hor. 


W HEN I have finished .any of my Specula* 
tions, it is my .Method to consider which 
of the ancient Authors have touched upon the 
Subject that I treat of. By this means I meet 
with some celebrated Thought upon it, or a 
Thought of my own expressed m belter Words, or 
some Similitude for the Illustration of my Subject. 
This is what gives Birth to the Motto of a Specu- 
lation, which I rather clmse to take out of the 
Poets than the Prose-wnters, as the former gen- 
erally give a finer Turn to a I’hought than the 
latter, and by couching it in few Words, and in 
harmonious Numbers, make it more portable to 
the Memory. 

My Reader is therefore sme to meet with at 
least one good Line in every Paper, and very often 
finds his Imagination entertained by a Hint that 
awakens in his Memory some beautiful Passage 
of a Classick Auihoi. 

It was a Saying of an ancient Philosopher, 
winch I find some of our Writers have ascribed to 
Elizabeth, who perhaps might have taken 
occasion to repeat it. That a good Face is a Let- 
ter of Rccoinniendrition.^ It naturally makes the 
BeJioldcrs inquisitive into the Person who is the 
Owner of it, and generally prepossesses them in 
his Favour. A handsome Motto has the same 
Effect. Besides that, it always gives a Super- 
numerary Beauty to a Paper, and is sometimes in 
a manner necessary when the Writer is engaged 
in what may appear a Paradox to vulgar Minds, 
as It shews that he is supported by good Authori- 
ties, and is not singular in his Opinion. 

I must confess, the Motto is of little Use to an 


' Diogenes L.aertius, Bk. V. ch. j. 
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unlearned Reader, for which Reason 1 consider it 
otdy as a Word to the Wise. But as for iny un- 
learned Friends, if they cannot relish the Motto, I 
take care to make Provision for them in the Body 
of my Paper. If they do not understand the Sign 
that is hung out, they know very well by it, that 
they Tiiay meet with in the House ; 

and 1 think 1 was never better pleased than with 
a plain Man’s Compliment, who, upon his Friend’s 
telling him that he would like the S/ectatonmich 
better if he understood the Motto, replied, 7 hot 
good Wine needs no Bush, 

I have heard of a Couple of Preachers in a 
Country Town, who endeavoured which should 
outslnne one another, and dniw together the 
greatest Congregation. One of them being well 
versed in the Fathers, used to quote every now 
and then a Latin Sentence to his illiterate Hearers, 
who it seems found themselves so edified by >t, 
that they flocked in greater Nuinhers to this 
learned Man than to his Rival 'I'he other find- 
ing Ills Congregation mouldering every Simday, 
and hearing at length what was the Occasion of it, 
resolved to give his Parish a hi tie Latin in his 
Turn ; but being unacquainted with any of the 
Fathers, he digested into his S> rmons the \yhole 
Book of Qnte Genus, adding however such Expli- 
cations to it as ho thought imglil he for the P>cnefit 
of his People. He afterwards ctitcicd upon As in 
prmcntij y<\\\c\\ he converted m the same manner 
to the Use of his Parishioners, i'his m a very 
little time thickned his Audience, filled his Church, 
and routed liis Antagonist. 

The natural Love to Latin whicli is so prevalent 
in our common People, makes me think that niy 
Speculations fare never the worse among them for 
that little Scrap which appears at the Head of 
them ; and svhat the moic encourages me in the 
Use of Quotations in an unknown Tongue Is, tli.it 
I hear the Indies, whose Approbation 1 value 
more than that of the whole Learned Wuild, de- 
clare themselves in a more p.irticulai mamici 
pleased with my Greek Mottos. 

Designing this Day’s Wi^rk for a Disscitaiion 
upon the two Extremities of my P ,*‘i, i* 11.... • c 
already dispatch’d my Motto, 1 !:. : • '‘i 

place, discourse upon those single Capii.il Letters, 

, which are placed at the End of it, and whicli have 
afforded great Matter of Speculation to the Curi- 
ous. I h.ave heard various Conjectures upon tins 
Subject. Some tell us that C is the Mark of 
those Papers that arc written by the Clergyman, 
though others ascribe them to the Club in general ; 
That the Papers marked with R were wiitieii by 
my Friend Sir Rogeu : That L signifies the Law- 
yer, whom I have described m my second Specu- 
ation ; and that T stands for the Irader or Mer- 
cliant : But the Letter X, which is placed at the 
End of some few of ivy Papers, is that which has 
puzzled the whole *^l'own, as they cannot think of 
any Name which begins with that Letter, except 

* ‘ Quae Genus’ and ‘ As in Praesenti ’ were the 
first words in collections of rules then and until 
recently familiar as part of the standaid Latin 
Grammar, Lilly’s, to whicli Kiasnms and CoKt 
contriimted, and of which Wolscy wiote the ori- 
ginal Preface. 


Xenophon and Xerxes, who can neither of them 
be supposed to have had any Hand in these Specu- 
lations. 

In Answer to these inquLsitlve Gentlemen, who 
have many of them made Enquiries of me by 
Letter, 1 must tell them the Reply of an ancient 
Philosopher, who carried somollung hidden under 
hi.s Cloak. A certain Acquaintance desiring him 
to let him know what it was he covered so care- 
fully ; 1 cover it, says he, on purpose that you 
should not know. I have made use of these ob- 
scure Marks for the same Purpose. They are, 
perhaps, little Amulets or Charms to preserve the 
Paper against the Fascination ani-l Malice of evil 
Eyes ; for which Reason I would not have my 
Reader surprized, if hereafter he sees any of my 
Papers marked with a Q, a Z, a Y, an &c., or witn 
the Word Abracadabra ‘ 

I shall, however, so far explain my self to the 
Reader, as to let him know that the Letters, C, 
I., and X, are Calialistical, and carry more in 
them than it is proper for the World to be ac- 
quainted with. Those who arc versed in the 
Philosophy of Pythagoras, and swear by the Te- 
trachtyi,^ that is, the Number Four, will know 
very well that the Number 'Pen, which is signified 
by the Lettci X, (and which has so much perplex- 
ed the Town) has in it many particular Powers ; 
that It IS called by Pin tonick Writers the t'ornplete 
Number; that One, Two, 'I'hree and Four put 
together make up the Number Ten ; and that Ten 
is all r»ut these are not Mysteries for ordinary 
Readers to be . t into. A Man must have spent 

' Abraxas, which in Greek letters represents 365 , 
the number of the deities supposed by the Basili- 
dians to be .subordinate to the All Ruling One, 
was a mystical name for the supreme God, and 
was engraved as a charm on stones together with 
the figuie of a human body (Cadaver), with cat’s 
head and reptile’s feet. From this the name 
Abracadabra may have arisen, with a sen.^e of 
power in It as a chaini. Sereiius .Sammonicus, a 
re't ’ r'l.\ 'h'u- wh ^ lived about a d. 210 , who 

• .',.1 ... . . 1 ^. .‘ 6.’, 000 volumes, and was 
killed at a banquet by oniei of Caracalla, said in 
an extant Latin poem upon Medicine and Reme- 
dies, that fevers were cured by hindng to the body 
the word Ahracadahr.i written m ihiis fashion : 

Abracadabra 

Ahracadabr 

Abracadab 

A hracada 

and so on, till tliere remained only the initial A. 
His word was taken, and this use of the charm was 
popular even ui the .Spectator’s time. It is de- 
scribed by Defoe in his ‘ History of the Plague.’ 

® Tlie number Four was cinllcd Tetractys by 
the Pythagoreans, who accounted it the most 
powcruil of numbers, because it was the foundaUou 
of them all, and as a square it signified solidity. 
They said it was at the source of Nature, four 

elements, four seasons, &c., to which later specula- 
tors added the four rivers of Parathse, four evan- 
gelists, and association of the nuiiilKT four with 
God, whose n.uiie was a niystieal '1 etra gram- 
iiiaiou, Jod, He, Vail, lie. 
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many Years in hard Study before he cau arrive at 
the Itnowledge of them. 

We liad a Rabbinical Divine in England, who 
was Chaplain to the Earl of Essex in Queen 
Efizabem's Time, that had an admirable Head 
for Secrets of this Nature. Upon his taking? the 
Doctor of Divinity’s De^ee, he preached before 
the University of Cantlriage, upon the Einst 
Verse of the First Chapter of the First Book of 
Chronicles, in which, says he, you have the three 
following Words, 

Adam, Sketh, Enosh. 

He divided this short Text into many Pai ts, and 
by discovering several Mysteries in each Word, 
made a most Learned and Elaborate Discourse. 
The Name of this profound Preacher was Doctor 
Alabaster, of whom the Reader may find a more 
particular Account in Doctor Fuller's Book of 
English Worthies.^ I'his Instance will, 1 hope, 
convince my Readers that there may be a great 
deal of fine Writing in the Capital Letters which 
bring up the Rear of my Paper, and give them 
some Satisfaction in that Particular. But as for 
the full Explication of these Matters, 1 must re- 
fer them to Time, which discovers all things. C. 


!tfo. 222.] Wednesday, Nov, 14, 1711. \Steele. 

Cur alter fratrum cessare, et ludere, et ungi, j 
Prte/erat Herodis palmetis pinguibus — IJor. j 

Mr. Spectator, 

"T'HERE is one thing I have often look’d for 

* X in yemr Papers, and have a.s often wondered 
‘ to find my .self dis-appointcd ; the rather, because 
‘ 1 think it a Subject every way agreeable to your 
‘Design, and by being h'ft r.nattcmnted by oil.-'r 

* seems reserved .is a 1 J-..:.,.' 1.. ‘•.t I . > . , 

* I mean a Disquisition, Irom whence it proceeds, 
*that Men of the brightest Parts, and nio.st coin- 
‘prehensive Genius, ,ioinpleatly funiLshed with 
‘Talents for any Province in humane Affairs; 

* such as by their wise Lessons of Occonomy to 

‘ others have made it evident, that they h.avc the 
‘justest Notions of Life and of true Sense in the 
‘ Conduct of it : from what unhappy contra- 

dictious Cause it proceeds, tliat Persons thus 
‘finished by Nature and by Art, .should so often 
*fail in the Management of that which they so 
‘ well imderstand, and want the Address to make 
*a right AppUcatiou of their own Rules. 'J’hi.s is 

* certainly a prodigious Inconsistency in Be- 1 
‘haviour, and makes much such a Figure in 
‘Morals as a monstrous Birth in Naturals, with 
‘this Difference only, wliich greatly aggravates 
‘the Wonder, that it happens much more fre- 
‘gixently ; and what a Blemish does it cast upon 

* wit and Learning iii the general Account of the 
‘World? And in how disadvantageous a Light 

* does it expose them to the busy Class of Man- 

* Wiiere it is explained that Adam meaiiiug 
Man ; Seth, placed ; and Enosh, Misery : the 
n^tic inference is that Man was placed in 

Misery. 


‘ kind, that there should be so many Instances of 
‘Persons who have so conducted their Lives in 
‘spite of these transcendent Advantages, as nei- 
‘ ther to be happy in themselves, nor useful to 
‘ their Friends ; when every Body sees it was en- 
‘ tirely in their own Power to be eminent in botli 

tliese Characters? For my part, I think there 
‘ is no Reflection more astonishing, than to con- [ 
‘sider one of these Gentlemen spending a fair 
‘ Foitune, running in every Body’s Debt without 
‘ tile least Apprehension of a future Reckoning, 
‘and at last leaving not only his own Children, 

‘ but possibly those of other People, by his Means, 
‘in staiving Circumstances; while a Fellow, 

‘ wliom one would scarce s'uspcct to have a hu- 
‘ nmno Soul, shall perhaps raise a vast Estate out 
‘of Nothing, and be the Founder of a Family 
‘capable of being very considerable in their Coun- 
‘try, and doing many illustrious Services to it. 
‘That this Observation is just. Experience has 
‘put beyond all Dispute. But though the Fact 
‘ be so evident and glaring, yet the Causes of it 
‘ are still in the Dark ; which makes me persuade 
‘my self, that it would be no unacceptable Piece 
‘of Entertainment to the Town, to inquire into 
‘ the hidden Sources of so unaccountable au Evil. 

I am, 

SIR, 

Your most Humble Servant. 

What this Correspondent wonders at, has been 
Matter of Admiration ever .since there was any 
such thing as humane Life. Horace reflects upon 
tliis Inconsistency very agreeably in the Charac- 
ter ol 'J'lgelliui, whom he makes a mighty Pre- 
tender to Oeconoiny, and tells you, you might 
one Day hear him speak the most philosopluck 
Things imaginable concerning being contented 
with a little, and his Contempt of t.ver>' thing but 
mere Necessaries, and in Half a Week after spend 
a tlioiisaiid Pound. When he says this of him 
with Relation to Expence, he describes him as 
unequal to himself in every other Circumstance of 
Life. And indeed, if we consider lavish Men 
carefully, we shall find it always proceeds from a 
certain Incapacity of possessing themselves, and 
finding Enjoyment in their own Minds. Mr. 
Dryden has expiessed this very excellently in the 
Chaiacter of Ziinri?- j./, 

A Man so various, that he seem'd to be S 

Not one, but all Mankbid's Epitome. 

Stiff in Opinion, ahvays in tlie Wrong, 

Was every Thing by Starts, and Nothing long ; 
But in ihe Course 0/ one revolving Moon, 

Wui Chymist, Fidler, Statesman, and Buffoon. 
Then all for Women, Painting, Rhiming, Dnnk~ 
ing. 

Besides ten thousand Freaks that died in think' 
ing; 

Blest Madman, who could every Hour evipbuy 
In something new to wish or to enjoy J 
In squandnng Wealth 7 vas his peculiar A rt. 
Nothing went unrewarded but Desert. 

Tlxis loose State of the Soul humes the Ex- 

* i. c. The Duke of Buckingham, in Part 1 . of 
‘ Absalom and Achitophel.’ 
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travagant from one Pursuit to another ; and the 
Reasoa tliat his Expences are peater than an- 
othePs, is, tlut his Wants are alio rnore numer- 
ous. But what makes so many go on in this Way 
to their Lives End, is, that they ceruinly do not 
know how contemptible they are in the Eyes of 
the rest of Mankind, or rather, that indeed they 
are not so contemptible as they deserve. Tully 
says, it is ^e greatest of Wickedness to lessen 
your paternal Estate. And if a Man would 
thoroughly consider how much worse than Ban- 
ishment it must be to his Child, to ride by the 
Estate which should nave been his had it not 
been for his Father’s Injustice to him, he would 
be smitten with the Reflection more deeply than 
can be understood by any but one who is a 
Father. Sure there can be nothing more afflict- 
ing than to think it had been happier for his Son 
to have been born of any other Man living than 
himself. 

It is not perhaps much thought of, but it is cer- 
tainly a very important Lesson, to Icam how to 
enjoy ordinary Life, and to be abb to relish your 
Being without the Transport of some Passion or 
Gratification of some Appetite, For want of this 
Capacity, the World is filled with Whetters, Tip- 
plers, Cutters, Sippers, and all the numcious 
Tram of those who, for want of Thinking, arc 
forced to be ever exercising their Feeling or 
Tasting. It would be htxrd on this Occasion to 
mention the harmless Smoakers of Tobacco and 
Takers of Snulf. 

The slower Part of Mankind, whom my Cor- 
respondent wonders should get Estates, are the 
more immediately formca for that Pursuit : They 
can expect distant things without Impatience, 
because they are not carried out of their Way 
either by violent Passion or keen Appetite to any 
thing. To hlcn addicted to Deliglufs], Busiifess 
is an Interruption ; to such as are cold to De- 
lights, Business is an Entcrtaiiuiient. For which 
Reason it was said to one who commended a dull | 
Man for his Application, Thanks to him; if 
he luid no Business, he would have nothing to do. 

T. 


No. 223.] Thursday, Nov. 15, 1711. [Addison. 


0 snavis A uima / qualem te dicam honavt 
Antehac fuisse, tales cilm smt religuuv ! 

^laid. 

W HEN I reflect upon the various Fate of 
those Multitudes of Ancient Writers who 
flourished in Greece and Italy, I consider 'I’lme 
as an Immense Ocean, in which many noble Au- 
thors are entirely swallowed up, many very much 
shattered and damaged, some quite disjointed 
and broken into pieces, while some have wholly 
escaped the Common Wreck ; but the Number of 
the last is very small. 

Apparent rari uantes in gurgite vasio. 
Among the mutilated Poets of Antiquity, there 
is none whose Fragments are so beautiful as those 
of Sappho. They give us a Taste of her Way of 


Writing, which Ls perfectly conformable with t}ia^ 
extraordinary Character we find of her, in thb 
Remarks of those great Criticks who were con- 
versant with her Works when they were entire. 
One may see by what is left of them, that she 
followed Nature in all her Thoughts, without de- 
scending to those little Points, Conceits, and 
Turns of Wit with which many of our modern 
Lyricks arc so miserably infected. Her Soul 
seems to have been made up of Love and Poetry : 
She felt the Passion in all its Warmth, and cle- 
soribed it in all its Symptoms. She is called by 
ancient Authors the Tenth Muse ; and by Plutarch 
is compared to Cacus the Son of Vulcan, who 
breathed out nothing but Flame. I do not know, 
by the Character tnat is given of her Works, 
whether it is not for the Benefit of Mankind that 
they arc lost. They were filled with such be- 
witching Tenderness and Rapture, that it might 
have been dangerous to have given them a Read- 
ing. 

An Inconstant Lover, called Phaon, occasioned 
great Calamities to this Poetical Lady. She fel 
desperately in Love with him, and took a Voyage 
into Sicily m Pursuit of him, he having withdrawn 
himself thither on purpose to avoid her. It was 
m that Island, and on this Occasion, she is sup- 
posed to have made the Hymn to Venus, with a 
Tianslation of which I shall present my Reader, 
Her Hymn was ineffectual for the procuring that 
Happiness, which she prayed for in it. Phaon was 
still obdurate, and Sappho so transported with 
the Violence of her Passion, that she was resolved 
to get nd of it at any Price. 

'riicrc was a Promontory in Acamania called 
[Leiicrate^\ on the Top of which was a little Temple 
dedicated to Apollo. In this Temple it was usual 
for despairing Lovers to make their Vows in 
secret, and afterwards to fling themselves from 
the Top of the Precipice into the Sea, where they 
were sometimes taken up alive. This Place was 
therefore called, The Loved s Leap; and whether 
or no the Fright they had been in, or the Resolu- 
tion that could push them to so dreadful a Remedy, 
or the Bruises which they often received in their 
Fall, banished all the tender Sentiments of Love, 
and gave their .Spirits another Turn ; those who 
had taken tliis Leap were observed never to relapse 
into that Passion. Sappho tiled the Cure, but 
perished in the Experiment. 

After having given thissliort Account of Sappho 
so far a.s it regards the following Ode, I shall sub- 
join the Translation of it as it was sent me by a 
Friend, whose admirable Pastorals and IVinter- 
Piece have been already so well received.^ The 

^ [Leucas] 

* Ambrose Philips, whose Winter Piece appeared 
in No. 12 of the Tailer, and whose six Pastorals pre- 
ceded those of Pope. Philips’s Pastorals had ap- 
peared m 1709111 a sixth volume of a Poetical Miscel- 
lany issued by Jacob Tonson. The first four volumes 
of that Mi.scellany had been edited by Dryden, 
the fifth was collected after Dryden’s dcatli, and 
the sixth was notable for opening with the Pas- 
torals of Ambrose Philips and closing with those 
of young Pope which Tonson had volunteered to 
print, thereby, said Wycherley, furnisliing a 
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Reader will find in it that Pathetick Simplicity 
k which is so peculiar to him, and so suitable to the 
Ode he has here Translated. This Ode in the 
Greek (besides those Beauties observed by Madam 
Dacicr) has several harmonious Turns in the 
Words, which are not lost in the English. I must 
farther add, that the Translation has preserved 
every Imkge and Sentiment of Saf>phfl, notwith- 
standing it has all the Ease and Spirit of an Ori- 
ginal. In a Word, if the Ladies have a mind to 
know the Manner of Writing practised by the so 
much celebrated SaJ>pho^ they may here see it in 
its genuine and natural Beauty, without any foreign 
or affected Ornaments. 

An HYMN to VENUS. 

I. 

0 Venus, Beauty of the Skies, 

To tvhoni a Thousand Temples rise, 

Gayly Jnlse in gentle Smiles, 

Full of Love perplexing Wiles ; 

Gvidcss / from my rleart re7nove 
\e wasting Cares and Tains of Love. 

II. 

ij eifcr thou hast kindly heard 

A Song in soft Distress hreferr'd. 

Propitious to my tuneful row, 

O gentle Goddess 1 hear me nmv. 

Descend, thou bright, immortal Guest, 

In all thy radian t Charms confeU. 

III. 

Thou once didst leave Almighty Jove, 

And all the Golden Roofs above : 

The Carr thy wanton Sparro^os drew] 
Hov'ting in Air they lightly Jlew, 

As to my Beaver they wing'd their Way: 

/ saw their ifuiv'ring Pinions play. 

IV. 

Toe Birds dtsmist [while yon remain) 

Bore back their empty Carr again : 

Then You, with Looks divinely mild. 

In ev'ry hcav'nly Feature smild. 

And ask'd what netv Complaints I made, 

A nd why I cnltd you to my Aidt 

V. 

What Phrenisy in my Bosom rag'd, 

And by what Care to be asswag^d f 

What gentle Youth J could allure, 

Whom in my artful Toiles secure f 

Who does iky tender Heart subdue, 

Tell me, my Sappho, tell we Who t 

VI. 

Tho' now he Shuns thyk longing A rms, 

He soon shall court thy slighted Charms : 

Tho' now thy Off' rings he despise. 

He soon to thee shall SacHfice ; 

Thd now he freeze, he soon shall bnrti, 

And be thy Victim in his turn, 

VII. 

Celestial Visitant, once tuore 

Thy needful Presence I imploi'c! 

In Pity come and ease my Grief, 

Bring my distemper'd Soul Relief 1 

Favour thy Suppliant's hidden Fires, 

And give me All my Heart desires. 

Madam Dacier observe.s, there is something 
very pretty in that Circumstance of this Ode, 
wherein Venus is described as sending away her 
Chariot upon her Arrival at Sappho's Lodgmgs, 
to denote that it was not a short transient Visit 
which she intended to make her. This Ode was 
preserved by an eminent Greek Critick,* who in- 
serted it intire in his Works, as a Pattern of Per- 
fection in the Structure of it. 

Longinus has quoted another Ode of this great 
Poetess, which is likewise admirable in its Kind, 
and has been translated by the same Hand with 
the foregoing one. I shall oblige my Reader with 

It in another Paper. In the mean while, I cannot 
hut wonder, that tliese two finished Pieces have 
never been attempted before by any of our Coun- 
trymen. But tlie 'I'ruth of it is, the Compositions 
of the Ancients, which have not in them any of 
those unnatural Witticisms that are the Delight of 
ordinary Readers, are extremely difficult to render 
into anoilier Tongue, so as the Beauties of the 
(Jiigiiui! may not appear weak and faded in the 
Traii-slation. C. 

No. 2?4 ] Friday, November 1711. \IJHghes. 

— Fulgente trahit cof/strictos Gloria cnrru 

Non minus iguotos generosis — Hor. Sat. 6. 

T F we look abroad upon the great Multitudes of 

X Mankind, and endeavour to trace out the 
Principles of Action in every Individual, i^wdl, I 
think, seem highly nrobable that Ambition runs 
through the whole opecies, and that every Man 
in Proportion to the Vigour of his Coniplection is 
more or less actuated by it. It is indeed no un- 
common thing to meet with Men, who by the na- 
tural Bent of their Inclinations, and without the 
] discipline of I’hilosophy, aspire not to the Heights 

^ Dionysius of 1 Jalicarnasstis. 

Jacob’s ladder by which Pope mounted to immor- 
tality. In a letter to his friend Mr Henry Crom- 
well, Pope said, generously putting himself out of 
account, that there were no better eclogues in our 
language than tho.se of Philips ; but when after- 
wards Tickcll in the Guardian, cnticiwnp, I’asioi.al 
Poets from Theocritus downwards, exalted l^hilips 
and passed over Pope, the slighted poet took his 
revenge by sending to Steele an amusing one p.iper 
more upon Pastorals. This was ironical cxalt.iiion 
of the worst he could find in Philips o\ei the best 
bits of his own work, which Steele inserted (it is 
No. 40 of the Guardian). Hereupon Philips, it is 
said, stuck up a rod in Button’s Coffee Hounc, 
which he said was to be used on Pope when next 
he met him. Pope retained his wrath, and cele- 
brated Philips afterwards under the character of 
Macer, saying of this Spectator time, 

When simple Macer, notv of high renown. 

First sought a PoeP s fortune in the town, 

’ Twos all the ambition his high soul could feel. 
To wvrrr red stockings, and to dine with b>teete. 
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of Power and Grandeur ; who never set their 
Hearts upon a numerous Train of Clients and 
Dependandes, nor other gay ' Appendages of 
Greatness ; who are contented with a Competency, 
and will not molest their Tranquillity to gain an 
Abundance ; But it is not therefore to be con- 
cluded that such a Man is nOt Ambitious; his 
Desires may have cut out another Channel, and 
determined him to other Pursuits: the Motive 
however may be still the same ; and in these Cases 
likewise the Man ma)r be equally pushed on with 
the Desire of Distinction. 

Though the pure Consciousness of worthy Ac- 
tions, abstracted from the Views of popular Ap- 
plause, be to a generous Mind an ample Rewaid, 
yet the Desire of Distinction wa'* doubtless im- 
planted in our Natures as an addiiional Incentive 
to exert our selves in virtuous Extdlence. 

This Pai^sion indeed, like all others, is fre- 
quently perverted to evil and ignoble Purposes ; 
so that we may account for mam of the Exed- 
lencies and Follies of Life upon ihe same innate 
Principle, to wit, the Desire of being remarkable : 
For this, as it has been differently cultivated by 
Education, Study and Converse, will bring fot lb 
suitable Effects as it falls in with an [ingenuous 
Disposition, or a corrupt Mind ; it does accord- 
ingly express itself in Acts of Magnanimity or 
selfish Cunning, as it meets with a good or a weak 
Understanding. As it has been etnployed in em- 
bellishing the Mind, or adorning the Outside, it 
renders the Man eminently Praise-worthy or 
ridiculous. Ambition theiefore is not to be con- 
fined only to one Passion or Pursuit ; for as the 
same Humours, in Constitutions otherwise dif- 
ferent, affect the Body after diffeicnl Manners, 
so the same aspiring Principle within us some- 
times breaks forth upon one Object, sometimes 
upon another. 

It cannot be doubled, but that there is as great 
Desire of Glory in a Ring of Wrestlers or Cud- 
gel-Players, as in any other 11101 c lefinccl Compe- 
tition for Siiperiotity No Man that could avoid 
it, would ever suffer liis ile.id to he broken hut 
out of a Primiple of Honour. 'J'his is the .secret 
Spring that pushes them forward ; and the .Supe- 
riority which they gam above the undisimgausliVl 
many, does more tlian repair those Wounds they 
have received in the Combat ’’J'ls Mr. WalL'r'f. 
Opinion, that Julius Cu’sar, h.id he not been 
Master of the Roman Empire, vvuiild in all Pro- 
bability have made an excellent Wiestler. 

Great Julius on the Ulonutanis hreii, 

A Flock perhaps or Herd had led : 

He that the World subdued, had been 

But the best Wrestler ou the Grccnd 
That he subdued the World, was owing to the 
Accidents of Art and Knowledge ; had lie not 
lAet with those Advantages, the same Sparks of 
Emulation would have kindled within Inin, and 
prompted him to distinguish himself in some 
Enterprizc of a lower Nature. Since therefore no 
Man’s Lot is so unalterably fixed in thus Life, but 
that a thousand Accidents may either forwaid or 

* [ingenious] 

® In the Poem ‘ J o Belinda.’ 


disappoint his Advancement, it is, methinks, a 
pleasant and inoffensive Speculation, to consider 
a great Man as divested of all the adventitious 
Circumstances of Fortune, and to bring him down 
in one’s ’ naginatiqn to that low Station of Life, 
the Nat re of wliich bears some distant Resem- 
blance > that high one he is at present possessed 
of Tkus one may view him exercising in Minia- 
ture those Talents of Nature, which being drawn 
out by Education to their full Length, enable him 
for the Discharge of some important Employment. 
On the other Hand, one may rai.se uneducated 
Merit to such a Pitch of Greatness as may seem 
equal to the possible Extent of his improved Ca- 
pacity 

Thus Nature furnishes a Man with a general 
Appetite of Glory, Education determines it to this 
or that particular Object. I'he Desire of Dis- 
tinction is not, I think, in any Instance more 
observable than in the Variety of Outsides and 
new Appearances, which the modish Part of the 
World are obliged to provide, in order to make 
themselves remarkable : for .iny thing glaring and 
paiticular, either in Behaviour or Apparel, is 
known to have this good Effect, that it catches 
the Eye, and will not suffer you to pass over the 
Person so adorned without due Notice and Oli- 
servation. It has likewise, upon this Account, 
been fieiiuently resented as a very great Slight, 
to leave any Gentleman out of a Lampoon or 
Satyi , who lias as much Right to be there as his 
Neighbour, because it supposes the Person not 
eminent enough to be taken notice of. To this 
passionate Fondness for Distinction are owing 
v.xrious frolicksomc and irregular Practices, as 
sallying out into Nocturnal Exploits, breaking of 
Windows, singing of Catches, beating the Watch, 
getting Drunk twice a Day, killing a great Num- 
bci of Horses , with many other Enterprizes of 
the like fiery Nature : For certainly nianv a Man 
is more Rakish and Kxtiavagant than lie would 
willingly be, were theic not otht rs to look on and 
give their Approh.xuon. 

One vei y Common, and at the same lime the 
most absurd Ambition that ever shewcil 11 self m 
Humane Nature, is that which comes upon a Man 
with E.xperiencc and old Age, the Season when it 
might be expected he slionld he wisest ; and there- 
foie it cannot receive any of those lessening Cir- 
cumstames w'hicli do, in some measure, excuse 
the disorderly Kcnneiits of youthful Jilood : 1 

mean the Passion for getting Money, exclusive of 
the Character of the Provident Father, the Aflcc- 
tionate Husband, or the (Jenerons I'nend. It 
may be remarked, for the Comfort of honest 
Poverty, that this Desire reigns most in those who 
have but few good Qualities to recommend them. 
'J'his is a Weed that will grow m a barren Soil. 
Humanity, Good Nature, and the Advantages ot 
a Liberal Education, are incompatible w'lth 
Avauce. *Tis strange to see how suddenly this 
abject Passion kills all the noble Sentiments and 
generous Ambitions that admn Humane Nature , 
it renders the Man who is over-um with it a 
peevish and cruel Master, a severe Parent, an 
unsociable Husband, a distant and mistrustful 
Friend. But it is more to the present Purpose to 
coii-sider it as nu .il^urd Passion of the rleail, ! 
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rather than as a vicious Affection of the Mmd. 
As there are frequent Instances to be met with of ' 
a proud Humility, so this Passion, contrary to 
most others, affects Applause, by avoidmg all 
Show and Appearance ; for this Reason it will not 
sometimes endure even the common Decencies 
of Apparel. A to-uetoiis Man will call himself 
pocTy that you may sooih his Vanity by contra- 
dicting him. Love and the Desire of Glory, 
as they are the most natural, so they arc capable 
of being refined into the most delicate and rational 
Passions. ’Tis true, the wise Man who strikes 
out of the secret Paths of a piivate Life, foi Hon- 
our and Dignity, allured by the Splendour of a 
Court, and the uufelt Weight of publick Employ- 
ment, whether he succeeds in his Attempts or no, 
usually comes near enough to this painted Great- 
ness to discein the Dawbing : he is then desirous 
of extricating himself out of the Hurry of Tafe, 
that he may pass away the Remainder of his 
Days in Tranquillity and Retirement. i 

It may be thought then but common Prudence 
in a Man not to change a better State for a worse, 
nor ever to quit that which he knows he shall 
take up again with Pleasure ; and yet if human 
Life be not a little moved with the gentle Gale.s 
of Hopes and Fears, there maybe some Danger 
of its stagnating in an unmanly Indolence and 
Security. It is a known Story of Domitian^ that 
after he had ptwses.sed himself of the Roman 
Empire, his De.sire.s turn’d upon catching Flies. 
Active and Masculine Spirits in the Vigour of 
Youth neither ran nor ou.d'.t to rcniain at Rest : 
If they debar them'.elst «• I'l-'.ii aiming at a noble 
Object, their Desires will move downwards, and 
they will feel themsedves actuated by some low 
and abject Passion. Thus if you cut off the top 
Branches of a Tree, and will not suffer it to grow 
any higher, it will not tlierefore cease to grow, 
but will quickly shoot out at the Bottom 'The 
Man indeed who goes into the World only with 
the narrow Views of Self-InLere.st, who catches at 
the Applause of an idle Multitude, as lie c.in find 
no solid Contentment at the End of lies Journey, 
so he deserves to meet with Dis;ippointmcnLs in 
his Way ; but he who is actuated by a noble 
Principle, who.se Mind is so far enlarged as to take- 
in the Prospect of his Country’s Good, who is 
enamoured with that Pi aise which is one of the 
fair Attendants of Virtue, and values not those 
Acclamations which .are not seconded by the im- 
partial Testimony of his own Mind ; who repines 
not at the low Station which Providence has at 
present allotted him, but yet would willingly ad- 
vance himself by justifiable Me.ius to a more 
rising and advantageous Ground ; such a Man is 
warmed with a generous Emulation ; it is a virtu- 
ous Movement in him to wish and to endeavour 
that his Power of doing Good may be equal to his 
Will. 

The Man who is fitted out by Nature, and sent 
into the World with great Abilities, is capable of 
doing great Good or Mischief in it. It ought 
therefore to be the Care of Education to infuse 
into the untainted Youth early Notices of Justice 
and Honour, tliat so the possible AdvaiiUiges of 
good Parts may not take an evil 'I’urn, nor be 
perverted to base and unworthy Purposes. It is 


the Busines.s of Religion and Philosophy ndt fio 
much to extinguish our Passions, as to re^ulat# 
and direct them to valuable well-^osen Objects : 
When these have pointed out to us which Course 
we may lawfully steer, ’tis no Harm to set out all 
our Sail ; if the Storms and Tempests of Adversity 
should rise upon us, and not suffer us to make the 
Haven where we would be, it will however prove 
no small Consolation to us m these Circumstances, 
that wc have neither mistaken our Course, nor 
fallen into Calamities of our own procuring. 

Religion therefore (were we to consider it no 
farther than as it interposes in the Affairs of this 
Life) is highly valuable, and worthy of great 
Veneration ; as it settles the various Pretensions, 
and otherwise interfering Interests of mortal Men, 
and thereby consults the Harmony and Order of 
the great Community; as it gives a Man room to 
play his Part, and exert his Abilities^ ; as it ani- 
mates to Actions truly laudable in themselves, in 
their Effect.s beneficial to Society ; as it inspires 
rational Ambitions, correct Love, and eleg.ant 
Desires. Z. 
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Nullum numen abest si sit Prudentia — Juv. 

I HAVE often thought if the Minds of Men were 
laid open, we should see but little Difference 
between that of the Wise Man and that of the 
Fool. There are infinite Reveries, numberless 
Extravagancies, and a perpetual Train of Vanities 
which pass through both. The great Difference 
IS that the first knows how to pick and cull his 
'riumghts for Conversation, by suppressing some, 
and communicating others ; whereas the other lets 
them all indifferciuly fly out in Wordi. This sort 
of Disci eiion, however, has no Place in private 
Gonveisation between intimate Friends. On .such 
Ocui.sions the wisest Men very often talk like the 
weakest , for indeed the Talking with a Friend is 
nothing else but thinking aloud. 

'Jidly has therefore very justly exposed a Pre- 
cept delivered by some Ancient Writers, That a 
Man should live with his Enemy in such a manner, 
as might leave him room to become his Friend ; 
and with his Friend in such a manner, that if he 
became his Enemy, it should not be in his Power 
to hurt hira. The first Part of this Rule, which 
regards our Behaviour towards an Enemy, is in- 
deed very 'reasonable, as well as very pnidential ; 
but the latter Part of it which regards our Behavi- 
our towai ds a Friend, savours more of Cunniug tlian 
of Discretion, and would cut a Man off from the 
greatest Pleasures of Life, which are the Freedoms 
of Conversation with a Bosom Friend. Besides, 
that when a Friend is turned into an Fmemy, and 
(as the Son of Az'wcA calls him) a Bewrayer of 
Secrets, the World is just enough to accuse the 
Perfidiousness of the Friend, rather than the Indis- 
cretion of the Person who confided in him. 

Discretion does not only shew it Self in Word.s, 
but in all the Circumstances of Action ; and is like 
an Under-Agent of Providence, to guide and 
direct us m the ordinary Concerns of Life. 
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There are many more jshiuing Qualities in the 
Mind of Man, but there is none so useful as Dis- 
cretion, ; it is this indeed which gives a yalue to 
all the rest, which sets them at work in their 
proper Times and Places, and turns them to the 
Advantage of the Person who is possessed of them. 
Without xt Learning is Pedantry, and Wit Imper- 
tinence ; Virtue itself looks like Weakne^ ; the 
best Parts only qualify a Man to he more sprightly 
in Errors, and active to his own Prejudice. 

Nor does Discretion only make a Man the Mas- 
ter of his own Parts, but of other Mens. The dis- 
creet Man finds out the Talents of those he 
Converses with, and knows how to apply them to 
proper Uses. Accordingly if we look into particu- 
lar Communities and Divisions of Men, we may 
observe that it is the discreet Man, not the Witty, 
nor the Learned, nor the Brave, who guides the 
Conversation, and gives Measures to the Society. 
A Man with great Talents, but void of Discretion, 
is Polyphemus in the Fable, .Strong and Blind, 
endued with an irresistible Force, which for want 
of Sight is of no Use to him. 

Thoi^h a Man has all other Perfections, and 
wants Discretion, he will be of no great Conse- 
quence in the World ; hut if ho has i his singleTalent 
in Perfection, and but a common >li uc of others, 
he may do what he pleases in his iiarticular Station 
of Life. 

At the same time thgit I think Discretion the 
most useful 'I'alenta Man can be Master of, I look 
upon Cunning to be the Accoinplishmcnt of little, 
ine.i'i, ■: i^'ni'-rou'. Minds. Discretion points out 
the 1- ndis ;o us, and puisnes the most pro- 

per and laudable Methods of attaining them : 
Cunning has only private selfish Anus, and sticks 
at nothing which may make them succeed. Dis- 
cretion has large and extended Views, and, like a 
well-formjjd Eye, commands a whole Horuon : 
Cunning'is a KLind" of Short-sightedness, that dis- 
covers the minutest Objects which are near at 
hand, but is not abb* 'o at a di‘ t m^'^ 

Di.Mrclion, t!.c iii'm i di*. ■-•vc-od, 
greater Authority to the Persiin who possesses 
It; Cunning, when it is once detected, loses 
its Force, and makes a Man Incapable of bung- 
ing about evt-n those Events whu h he might have 
done, had ho passed only for a plain Man, Dis- 
cretion's the Perfection of Iveason, and a Cuiide 
to us in all the Duties of lafc ; (' t a l-'i: d 
of Instinct, that only looks out ■ ■. i ■ ..ii . ■'i- 
ate Interest and Welfare. Discretion is only 
found in Men of strong Sense and good Under- 
standings : Cunning is often to be met with m 
Brute*- therii't Iw-. .m'’. bi Per.soiiswlio are but the 
fewchl Rem'i\c.. fi.,i:i d -* -i In shoit (’mining is 
only the Mimick of Discretion, and may pass up- 
on weak Men, in the same inanuer as Vivacity is 
often mistaken for Wit, and Cravity for Wisdom 

The Cast of Mind whieli is natural to a discreet 
* Man^ makes him look forward Into Futurity, and 
consider what will be Ins Condition Millions of 
Ages hence, as well as what it is at present lie 
knows that the Misery or Flappiness which aie 
reserv’d for him in another World, lose nothing of 
their Reality by being placed at so great Distance 
from him. The Dbjects do not appear little to 
him because they are remote. He considers that 


those Pleasures and Pains which lie hid in Eter- 
nity, approach nearer to him every Momept, and 
will be present with him in tlieir full Weight and 
Measure, as much as those Pains and Pleasures 
which he feels at this very Instant. For this Rea- 
son he is careful to secure to himself that which is 
the proper Hajppiness of his Nature, and the ulti- 
mate Design of his Being. He carries his Thoughts 
to the End of every Action, and con.siders the most 
distant as well as the most immediate Effects of 
it. He sujiersedcs every little Prospect of Gain 
and Advantage which offers itself here, if he does 
not find it consistent with his Views of an Here- 
after. In a word, his Hopes are full of Immor- 
tality, his Schemes are large and glorious, and his 
Conduct suitable to one who knows his tnie In- 
terest, and how to pursue it by proper Methods. 

I have, in this Essay upon Discretion, considered 
it both as an Accomplishment and as a Virtue, and 
have therefore described it in its full Extent ; not 
only as it is convers.ant about worldly Affairs, but 
as it regards our whole Existence ; not only as 
it IS the Guide of a mortal Creature, but as it is in 
gencra .1 the Director of a reasonable Being. It is 
in this Light that Discretion is represented by the 
Wise Man, who sometimes mentions it under the 
Name of Discretion, and sometimes under that of 
Wisdom. It is indeed (as described in the latter 
Part of this Paper) the gieatest Wisdom, but at 
the same time in the Power of everyone to attain 
Its Advantages arc infinite, but its Acquisition 
easy ; or to speak of her in the Words of the 
Apocryphal Writer whom I quoted in my last 
Saturday's Paper, Wisdom is glorious^ and never 
fadeth away, yet she is easily seen of them that 
love her, atui found of such as seek her. She 
preventeth them that desire her, in making 
herself fi 7 -st kuinvn unto them. He that seeketh 
her early, shall have no great Travel: for he 
shall find her sitting at his Doors. To think 
therejore upon her is Perfection of IV isdom, and 
whoso watrheth for her shall quickly be without 
Care, For she goeth about seeking such as are 
worthy of her, shelve th her self favourably V 7 t to 
thejn in the Ways, and meeieth them in every 
Thought.^ a 


No. 226 j bTonday, November 19,^ 1711. \Steele. 
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I HAVE very often lamented and hinted my 
Sorrow in several Speculations, that the Art 
of Painting is made so little Use of to the Im- 
provement of our Manner.s. When wc consider 
that it filaces the Action of the Person repiesentcd 

* Wisdom vi. 12 — 16. 

.Swift to Stella, Nov. 18, 1711. ‘Do you ever 
‘ lead the Spectators ? I never do : they never 
‘ come in my way ; I go to no coffee-houses. 
‘ 'J’hey .say abundance of them are very pretty ; 
‘they are coing to be printed in small volumes ; 
‘I’ll biing them over with me,’ 

[ Pictura Poesis erit. — Hor.] 
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in the most agreeable Aspect imaginable, that it 
docs not only express the Passion or Concent as it 
sits upon him who is drawn, but has under those 
Features the Height of the Paintei’s Imagination, 
What strong Images of Virtue and Humanity 
might we not expect would be instilled into the 
Mind from the Labours of the Pencil? This is 
a Poetry which would be understood with much 
less Capacity, and less Expence of Time, than 
what is taught by Writings ; but the Use of it is 
generally perveited, and that admirable Skill 
prostituted to the basest and most unworthy Ends. 
Who is the better Man for beholding the most 
beautiful Venus, the best wrought Bacchanal, 
the Images of sleeping Cupids, languishing 
Nymphs, or any of the Kepresentations of Gods, 
Goddesses, Demy-gods, Satyrs, Folyphemes, 
Sphinxes, or Fauns? But if the Virtues and 
vices, which are sometimes pretended to he repre- 
sented under such Draughts, weic given us by 
the Painter in the Characters of real Life, and 
the Persons of Men and Women whose Actions 
have rendered them laudable or infamous : we 
should not see a good History-Piece without re- 
ceiving an instructive Lecture. There needs no 
other Proof of this Truth, than the Testimony of 
every reasonable Creature who has seen the Car- 
tons in Her Majesty’s Gallery at Hainpton-Couri : 
These are Representations of no loss Actions than 
those of our Blessed Saviour and Jiis Apostles. 
As I now sit and recollect the yv at in 1 mages which 
the admirable Raphael has raised, it is impossible 
even from the faint Traces in one’s Memory of 
what one has not seen these two Years, to be un- 
moved at the Horror and Reverence which appear 
in the whole Assembly when the mercenary Man 
fell down dead ; at the Amn/emcnt of the Man 
born blind, when lie first receives Sight ; oral the 
gracele.s.s Indignation of the Sorcerer, when he is 
struck blind, 'i’he Lame, when they fir^t find 
Strength in their Feet, stand doubtlul of tlicir 
new Vigour. 'I’lie heavenly Apostles appear act- 
ing these great Thing.s, with a deep Sense of the 
Infirmities which they iclieve, but no Value of 
themselves who administer to their Wealeness 
They know iheinsclvcs to be but Instruinenis; 
and the generous Distress they are painted in 
when divine Honours are offered to them, is a 
Representation in the most exquisite Degree of 
the Beauty of Holiness. When St JWul is 
preaching to the Athenians, with what woiulerfnl 
Art are almost all the difleicnt I'empers of Man- 
kind represented in that elegant Audience? You 
see one credulous of all that is said, .another wrapt 
up in deep Suspence, anothei saying there is some 
Rea.son in what he says, amuher angry that the 
Apo.stle destroys a favourite Opinion which he is 
unwilling to give up, another wholly convinced 
and hoUung out his Hands in Rapture ; while the 
Generality attend, and wait for the Opinion of 
those who are of leading Characters in the As- 
sembly. I will not pretend so much a.s to mention 
that Chart on which is drawn the Appearance of 
our Blessed Lord after his Re.su rrcction. Present 
Authority, late Suffering, Humility and Majesty, 
Despotick Command, and [Divine^] Love, areal 


‘ [Brotherlyj 


once seated in his celestial Aspect, The Figures 
of the Eleven Apostles are all in the same Passion 
of Admiration, but discover it differently accord- 
ing to their Characters. Peter receives his Mas- 
ter’s Orders on his Knees with an Admiration 
mixed with a more particular Attention : 3 ’he two 
next with a more open Ecstasy, though still con- 
strained by the Awe of [the Divine Presence : 
'I'he beloved Di.sciple, whom I take to be the 
Right of the two first Figures, has in his Coun- 
tenance Wonder drowned in Love ; and the last 
Personage, whose Back is towards the Spcc- 
tator[sJ, and his Side towards the Presence, one 
would fancy to be St. Thomas, as abashed by the 
Conscience of his former Diffidence ; which per- 
plexed Concern it is R aphael thought too 

hard a Task to draw but by this Acknowledgment 
of the Difficulty to describe it, 

I'he whole Work is an Exercise of the highest 
Piety ill the Painter ; and all the Touches of a 
religious Mind arc e.vprc.ssed in a Manner much 
more forcible than can possibly be performed by 
the most moving Eloquence These invaluable 
Pieces arc very justly in the Hands of the greatest 
and most pious Sovereign in the World ; and can- 
not be the frequent Object of every one at tlicir 
own Leisure : But as an Engraver is to the 
Painter wliat a Printer is to an Author, it is 
worthy Her Majesty’s Name, that she has en- 
couraged that noble At list, Monsieur Dorigny^ 
to publish these Works of Raphael. We have of 
this Gentleman a Piece of the 'rransfigniation, 
which, I think, is held a Work second to none in 
the World. 

Methinks it would be ridiculoius in our People 
of Condition, after their large Bounties to Fo- 
reigners of no Name or Merit, should they over- 
look tliis Occasion of having, for a trifling Sub- 
scription, a Work which it is impossible fora Man 
of Sense to behold, without being warmed with 
the noblest Sentiments that can be in.spired by 
Love, Adnniation, Compassion, Contempt of this 
World, and l^xpcctation of a better. 

It IS certainly the greatest Honour we can do 
our Country, to distinguish Strangers of Merit 
who apply to us w-ith Modesty and Diffidence, 
which generally accompanies Merit. No Oppor- 
tunity of this Kind ought to be neglected ; and a 
inodc.st Behaviour should alarm us to examine 
whether we do not lose something excellent under 
that Disadvantage in the l^ossessor of that 


^ fcailestial] 

Michel Dorigny, painter and engraver, native 
of St. Quentin, pupil and son-in-law of Simon 
Vouet, whose style he adopted, was Professor in 
the Paris Academy of Painting, and died j|t the 
age of 48, in 1665. His son and Vouet’s grand- 
son, Nicola Dorigny, in aid of whose undertaking 
Stccle wrote this paper in the Spectator, had 
been invited from Rome by several of the no- 
bility, to produce, with licence from the Queen, 
engravings from Raphael’s Cartoons, at Hampton 
Court. He offered eight plates 19 inches high, 
and from 25 to 30 inches long, for four guineas 
subscription, although, he said in hi.s Pro.spectn.s, 
the fiv'c prints of Alcxautler’s Hatties after J.ebrun 
were often sold for twenty gumea.s. 
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Quality. My Skill in Paintings, where one is not 
directed by the Passion of the Pictures, is so in- 
considerable, that I am in very great Perplexity 
when I offer to speak of any Performances of 
Painters of Landskips, Buildings, or single Fi- 
gures. This makes me at a loss how to mention 
the Pieces which Mr. Botei exposes to Sale by 
Auction on Wednesday next in Skandois-street : 
But having heard him commended by those who 
have bought of him heretofore for great Integrity 
in his Dealing, and oveihe.aid him himself (tho’ a 
laudable Painter) say, nothing of his own was fit 
to come into the Room with those he had to sell, 

1 fear’d I should lose an Occasion of serving a 
Man of Worth, in omitting to speak of his Auc- 
tion. 

A JQ VER TISEMENT. 

There is arrived from Italy a Painter w)w ac- 
kn(mle^dges himself the greatest Person of the 
Age in that Art, and is willing to be as re- 
nowned in thi% Island as he declares he is in Fo- 1 
reipt Paris. 

The Doctor paints the Poor for nothing. T. 
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ypi-TTsyt. 

Vkiina /it; ’irodui/o), rb ys /xdv rsov abb ri- 

TVKTUL, — Tlieoc. 


I N my last Thursdays Paper 1 made mention 
of a Place called The Loziers Leap, which I 
find has raised a great Curiosity among several of 
my Correspondents. I there told them that this 
Leap was used to be taken from a Piomontory of 
Leucas. Tlus Leucas was formerly a Part of 
Acarnania, being [joined to ‘j it by a narrow 
Neck of Land, which the Sea has by length of 
Time overflowed and washed away ; so that at 
present Leucas is divided from the Continent, and 
IS a little Island in the Ionian Sea. The Iho- 
montory of this Island, from whence the Lover 
took his Leap, was formerly called Lencate. If 
the Reader has a mind lo know both the Lsland 
and the Promontory by their modern I’itlcs, he 
will find in his Map the ancient Island of Leucas 
under the Name of St. Mauro, and the ancient 
Promontory of Lcucate under the Name of The 
Cape of St. Mauro. 

Since I am engaged thus far in Antiquity, I 
ihust observe that Theocritus in the Motto pre- 
fixed to my Paper, describes one of his despairing 
Shepherds addres.sing himself to his Mistress 
after the following manner, Alas I What will 
become of me ! Wretch that I am ! W ill you 
not hear me I Vll thrmv off my Cloaths, and 


* [divided from] 


take a Leap into that Part of the Sea which is 
so much frequented by Olpliis the Fisherman. 
And iko' I should escape with my Life, I knenv 
you will be pleased with it. I shall leave it with 
the Criticks to determine whether the Place, which 
this Shepherd so particularly points out, was not 
the above-mentioned Leuedte, or at least some 
other Lover’s Leap, winch was supposed to have 
had the same Effect. I cannot believe, as all the 
Intel preters do, th.it the Shepherd means no- 
thing farther here than that he would drown him- 
self, since he represents the Issue of his Leap as 
doubtful, by adding, That if he should escape with 
[Life,‘J he knows his Mistress would be pleased 
with It ; which is, according to our Interpretation, 
the she would rejoice any way to get rid of a 
Lover who was so troublesome to her. 

After this short Preface, I shall present my 
Reader with some Letters which I have received 
upon this Subject. The first is sent me by a Phy- 
sician. 

Mr. Spfctai'or, 

‘The Lover’s Leap, which you mention in your 
‘ 223(1 Paper, was gcncn-ally, I believe, a very ef- 
‘ fectual Cure for Lo\c, and not only for Love, 
‘ but for all other Evils. In short, Sir, I am afraid 
‘ it was such a Leap as that which Hero took to 
‘g(.t rid of her Passion for Leander. A Man is 
‘ in no Danger of breaking his Heart, who breaks 
‘his Neck to prevent it. I know very well the 
‘ Wonders which ancient Authors relate concern- 
‘ ing this Leap ; and in particular, that very many 
‘ Persons who tried it, escaped not only with their 
‘ Lives but their Limbs. If by this Means they 
‘ got rid of their faive, tho’ it may in part be as- 
‘cribed to the Reasons you give for it ; why may 
‘ not we suppose that tne cold Bath into which 
‘ they plunged themselves, had also some Share 
‘ in their Cure? A Leap into the Sea or into any 
‘ Creek of Salt Waters, very often gives a new 
‘Motion to the Spirits, and a new Turn to the 
‘ Blood ; for which Reason we prescribe it in Dis- 

* tempers which no other Medicine will reach. 1 
‘could produce a Quotation out of averyvener- 
‘ able Author, in which the Frenzy produced by 
‘ Love, is compared to that which is produced by 
‘ the Biting of a m.id Dog. But as this Compari- 
‘son is a little too coarse for your Paper, and 
‘ might look as if it were cited to ridicule the 
‘ Author who has made use of it ; I shall only hint 
‘at It, and desire you to consider whether, if the 
‘ Frenzy produced by these two different Causes 
‘ be of the same Nature, it may not very properly 

* be cured by the same Means. 

I am, SIR, 

Four most humble Sem/ant. 

and Well-svisher, 
ESCULAPIUS. 

Mr. Sprctator, 

‘ I am a young Woman crossed in Love. My 
‘ Story is very long and mel.mcholy. To give you 
‘ tho heads of it : A young Gentleman, after having 
‘ made his Applications to me for three Years to- 
‘gether, and filled my Head with a thousand 
‘ Dicaims of Il.'ippmcss, some few Days since mar- 


* [his Life,] 
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* ried another. Pray tell me in what Part of the caught me tripping in a Matter of so great Mo- 

* World your Promont^ lies, which you call ment/ Q 

‘ Lcmf^s Leap, and wfeher one may go to it by ^ ‘ 

* Land? But, alas, I am afraid it has lost its Vir- ^ 

* tue, and that a Woman of our Times would find 

*no more Relief in taking such a Leap, than in No, ^•3&.'\Wednesday, Ninmnher ' 2 \,t’jxx.\SteiU, 

* singing an Hymn to Venus. So that i must cry . 

< out with Dido in Dryderio Virgil, Percmctatorom fugitc, nom Gorr,a«s i^ eoi. 

Ah I cruel Heaven, that made no Cure for Love / Hor. 

YourdiscoosolatoSenaot, -pHERE is a Creature who has all the Organs 
MrsTFR SpirTATim " ' Speech, a tolerable good Capacity for 

* TIT ij ^ ' r 11 r T r j n • ‘Conceiving what IS said to it, together with a orettv 

...My Heart IS so full of Lofes and Passions for p^oDer Hehavinnr in nil 


ivjy neari IS so lull 01 iaOies ana t'assions tor ..iwu J ^ 

I 'Ur^.(>ivinifrid, and she is so pettish and over- Lri ife hut nnt I 
1 ‘run with Cholers against me, that_if I had the it self, and 


mn wun i^noiers against me, nat ii i naa the it ..elf, and therefore forced to apply it sel7to 

‘ of an Hill) no farther Distance but twenty Mile St rin/K Su 2 

*frotn the l-ofer’s Leap, 1 would indeed indeafour anv thine with whirli h. 'is^n ^11*^ any Man up- 

• to preak mrNeck v.pAn it on Purpose. Now, good t™"f t^ the Rsni ofT" “'I"-™'®'- he 

•Mister SHC. a, ,■« ( t./c jZmo, you’Sius. rcrtairhLsdf' fpon'uS 

know it there is in La/’rnafy>ans/ure a. fery pig rn .ifill Diitgof* 

• Mountain, the dory of all iVnies, which is named (■,; the inL polite ■CoOTemtuw^you shad 

■‘"“T’ “ r »ee him very well contented to sit by a Wkev 


y.m must also Know, It iss sue him Very well Contented to sit byriockev 

•roa?s''s.ol“y“Mf^4^r."s^t';^ 

;« upon .h. Wehead of this Mountain a very W to,”a1merw?A'hr,^\ 
htgh Rock, (like a Parish Steeple) that cometh a came to his Stomach and his Eaerefse, oTany the 
k“ ^c“r® Impertinence; and be as well plS as if 
Melancholies, and I do throw myself from jt I ,,,|k<,d to him on the most important Truths 
eawT ^ J'' r me m his Tl, is Humour is far from makinga Man i nhanny 

Lr/irfurur,,fI.shallbecureofmygrefousLofe,s; tho' it may subiect him to Rafflery ; for he Si 
; for there is the ^a dear as Glass, and as creen erally falls in with a Person who .seems to £ 
ns the I.,eek . T hen^likewtse if 1 be drown, and for him, which is vour talkative Fellow It is so 
preak my Neck, .f Mrs. Ctumt/ra/ will not line ordered, that there is a secret Benras natutS 
meafterwards. Pray be speedy m your Answers, ,, ,he Meeting of different Seve.s, in tLs^ two 
‘far I am in Crete .Haste, and it is my lesircs to Characters, lOMipplyeach other’s Wants 1 had 
dornyPusmi^s^wUhoiuLossofTime. Irem.am ,he Honour the other Day to sit fo a oiibikfc 
*with cordial Affections, your ever lofing Friend, Room 'inH «;nw inninchitri ^11.1 

Davvtk ak ^lipnhvi, nnci saw an inquisitive MsSn look with .an 

iJazyt/t ap S/tenAyn. Air of Satisfaction upon the Approach of one of 
P. S. *Mv Law-suits have brought me to these 1 alkcrs. The Man of ready Utterance sat 
but I have lost my Causes; and so have ‘‘pwn by him, and rubbing liis Head, leaning on 
'made my Resolutions to go down and leap before Ann, and making an uneasy C'oimtenance he 

'the Frosts begin ; for I am apt to take Colds. began ; * 'I'herc is no manner of News To-day I 

U»s&Sc=‘e!^arfrr& 

I that Hudibras and Don Quixote may be as ef- ^ ^ ~ — 

j fectual to cure the Extravagancies of this Passion, ^ The fallowing Advertisement appeared in No.s. 


cannot tell what is the Matter with me, biit I 
‘slept very ill last Night; whether J caught Cold 


fectual to cure the Extravagancies of this Passion, ^ The fallowing Advertisement appeared in No.s. 
as any of the old Philosophers. I shall therefore 227— 234> =17. =47 *‘“<1 =48, with the word ‘ cer- 
publiKh, very speedily, the Translation of a little tainly ’ before ‘ be ready ’ after the first insertion * 
Manuscript, which is sent me by a learned There is now Printing by Subscription 

t nend. It appears to have been a Piece of those two Volumes of the Si-rctators on a lar^e Cha- 
Rccords which were kept in the little Temple of racter in tktavo ; the Price of the two Vols well 
that .stood upon the Promontory of Leu-^ Bound and Gilt two Guineas. Those who are in- 
cate, Ihe Reader will find it to be a Summary clmed to Subscribe, are desired to make their first 
Account of several Persons who tried the Uver'.s Payments to Jacob Tonson, Bookseller in the 
!^ap, and of the Success they found m it. As Strand, the P»ooks being so near finished, that thev 
there seem to be in it some Anachronisms and will be ready for the Subsciibers at or before 
Deviations from the ancient Orthography, I am Christmas next 

not wholly satisfied myself that it is authentick, The Third .and Fourth Volumes of the Lucu- 
Md not rather the Production of one of those brations of Isaac liickerstaff, K.sq., are ready to 
Crectan. Sophisters, who have imposed upon the be delivered at the same Place. 

World several spurious Works of this Nature. I N. P.. The Author de.sires that such Gentlemen 
sneak this by way of Precaution, because I know who have not received their Book.s for which thL 
txwre are several Writers, of uncommon Ernditinn, have Subscribed, would be pleased to sicnifv the 
who would not fail to expose my Ignorance, if they same to Mr. Ton.son. ‘ ^ 
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*or no, I Icnow not, but I fancy I do not wear 
‘ Shoes thick enough for the Weather, and I have 
‘coughed all this Week: It must be so, for the 

* Custom of washing my Head Winter and Sum- 

* mer with cold Water, prevents any Injury from 
‘the Season entering that Way ; so it must come 
‘in at my Feet ; But I take no notice of it : as it 
‘comes so it goes. Most of our Evils proceed 
‘from too muen Tenderness; aivi our Faces are 
‘naturally as little able to resist the Cold as othei 
‘Parts. The Indian answered verv well to an 

* European^ who asked him how he could go 
‘naked ; I am all Face. 

I observed this Discourse was as welcome to 
my general Enquirer as any other of more Conse- 
quence could have been ; but some Body calling 
our 'I'alker to another Part of the Room, the Isn- 
quirer told the next Man who sat by him, that Mr. 
such a one, who was just gone from hinij used to 
wash his Head in cold Water everv Morning ; and 
so repeated almost verbatim all that had been 
.said to him. 'I'he Truth is, the Inquisitive are the 
Funnels of Conversation ; they do not take in any 
thing for their own Use, but merely to pass it to 
another : They are the Channels through which 
all the Good and Evil that is spoken in Town arc 
conveyed. Such as are ofiended at them, or 
think they sviffer by their Bchavmur, may them- 
selves mend that Inconvenience; for they are 
not a malicious People, and if you will supply 
them, you may contradict any thing they have 
said before bv their own Mouths. A farther Ac- 
count of a thing is one of the gratcfullcst Goods 
that can arrive to tltem ; and it is seldom that 
they are more particular than to say, 'I'he Town 
will have it, or I have it from a good Hand : So 
that there is room for the Town to know the Matter 
more particularly, and for a better Hand to con- 
tradict what was said by a good one. 

I have not known this Humour more ridiculous 
than in a Father, who has been eiirnestly .solicitous 
to have an Account how his Son has passed lus 
leisure Houns ; if it be in a Way thoroughly in- 
significant, there cannot be a greater Joy than an 
Enquirer discovers in seeing him lollow so hope- 
fully his own Steps : Bnt this Humour among 
Men is most pleas.nnt‘\vh<'n thev .ire s.avmcr some- 
thing which is not who!!) pr-'pm I.t iliur I Person 
to hear, and yet is in itself indifferent. The other 
l3ay there came in a well-dressed young Fellow, 
and’ two Gentlemen of this Species immediate! 
fell a whispering his Pedigree. 1 could overhear, 
by Breaks, She was his Aunt ; then an Answer, 
Ay, she was of the Mother’s Side : Then again m 
a little lower Voice, His Father wore generally a 
darker Wig ; Answer, Not much. But this Gen- 
tleman wear.s higher Heels to his Shoes. 

As the Inquisitive, in my Opinion, are such 
merely from a Vacancy in their own Imaginations, 
there is nothing, methinks, so dangerous as tvi 
communicate Secrets to them ; for die same 'i'em- 
per of Enquiry makes them as impertinently com- 
municative ; 13ut no Man, though he converses 
with them, need put himself in their Power, for 
they will be contented with ISlatters of less Moment 
as well. When there is Fuel enough, no matter 

what it is 'Thus the Ends of Sentences in 

the News Papers, as. This wants Conjirmation^ 

This occasions many Speculations, and Time will 
discover the Event, are read by them, and con- 
sidered not as mere Expletives. 

One may see now andtthen this Humour ac- 
companied with an insatiable Desire of knowing 
what passes, without turning it to any Use in the 
world but merely their own Entertainment. A 
Mind which is gratified this Way is adapted to 
Humour and Pleasantry, and formed for an un- 
concerned Character in the World ; and, like my 
self, to be a mere Spectator. This Curiosity, 
without Malice or Self-interest, lays up in the 
Imagination a Magazine of Ciicumstance.s which 
cannot but entertain when they are produced in 
Conversation. If one were to know, from the Man 
of the first Quality to the meanest Servant, the 
difleient Intrigues, Sentiments, Ple.asures, and 
Interests of Mankind, would it not be the most 
ple.ising Entertainment imaginable to enjoy so 
constant a Farce, as the observing Mankind much 
inure different from themselves in their secret 
I'houghts and piiblick Actions, than in their 
Night-caps and long Periwigs 'i 

Mr. Spectator, 

'Plutarch tells us, that Caius Gracchus, the 
‘ Roman, was frequently hurried by his Passion 
‘ into so loud and tumultuous a way of Speaking, 
‘and so strained his Voice as not to be able to 
‘ proceed. To remedy this Excess, he had an in- 
‘genioiis Servant, by Name Licinius, always 
‘attended him with a Pitch-pipe, or Instrument to 
‘regulate the Voice; who, whenever he heard 
‘ his Master begin to be high, immediately touched 
‘a soft Note: at which, ’tis said, Cams would 
‘ presently abate and grow calm. 

‘ Upon recollecting this Story, I have frequently 
‘wondered that this useful Instrument should have 
‘ been so long discontinued ; especially since we find 
‘ that this good Office of Licinius has preserved 
‘his Memory for many hundred Years, which, 

‘ methinks, should have encouraged some one to 
‘have revived it, if not for the publick Good, yet 
‘for his own Credit. It may be objected, that 
‘our loud 'I'alkers are so fond 'of their own Noise, 

‘ that they would not take it well to be check’d by 
‘their Servants: But granting this to be true, 

‘ surely any of their Hearers have a very good 
‘Title to play a soft Note in their own Defence. 
‘lo be_ short, no Licrnius appearing and the 
‘ Noise increasing, 1 was resolved to give this late 
‘long Vacation to the (iood of my Country; and 
‘ I have at length, by the Assistance of an inge- 
‘ nious Artist, (who works to the Royal Society) al- 
‘most complcateil my Design, and shall be ready 
‘ in a short Time to furnish the ihiblick with what 
‘ Number of these Instruments they plca.se, either 
‘to lodge at Cj'ffee h > !■«»>, or carry for their own 
‘piivate Use. In i .c inc .,11 time I shall pay that 
‘ Respect to several Gentleman, who I know will 
|be in Danger of offending against this Instru- 
‘ ment, to give them notice of it by private Letters, 
‘in which I shall only write. Get a Licinius, 

‘ I should now trouble you no longer, but that 
‘ I must not conclude without desiring you to ac- 
‘ceptone of these Pipes, which shall be left for 
‘you with Buckley; and which 1 hope will be 
‘ serviceable to you, since as you are silent your- 
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‘self you rire most open to the Insults of the! 
' Noisy. 

I am, SIR, &c. W. B. 

* I had almost forgitH* to inform you, that as an 

* Improvement in this Instrument, there will be a 
.* particular Note, which I call a Hush-Note ; and 

* this is to be made use of against a long Story, 

‘ Swearing, Obsccneness, and the like. 


JViJ. 229.] Thursday, Nov. 22, 1711. [Addison. 

Spirat adhuc avior, 

Vivuntqite commissi calores 
police Jidibus puellcc. — Hor. 


A mong the many famous Pieces of Antiquity , 
which are still to he seen at Rome, there is • 
the Trunk of a Statue ^ which has lost the Arms, * 
Legs, and Head ; but discovers such an exquisite ^ 
Workmanship in what remains of it, that Michael ^ 
Angelo declared he had learned his whole Art - 
from it. Indeed he studied it so attentively, that ( 
he made most of his Statues, and even hisPictuies ' 
in t^iat Gusto, to make use of the Italian Phrase ; 
fol* which Reason this maimed Statue is still ^ 
called Michael Angelo’s School. ^ 

A Fragment of Sappho, which I design for the 
Subject of this Pajier,^ is in as great Reputation 
among the Poets and Criticks, as the mutilated * 
Figure above-mentioned is among the Statuaries 
and Painters. Several of our Countrymen, and ' 
Mr. Dryden in particular, seem very often to ' 
have copied after it in their Dramatick Writings, * 
and in their Poems upon Love * 

Whatever might have been the Occasion of this 1 
Ode, the English Reader will enter into the Beau- 
ties of it, if he supposes it to have been wntten 
in the Person of a [.over sitting by his Mistress 
I shall set to View three different Copies of this 
beautiful Original ; I'he first is a 'I’ranslation by 
Catullus, the second by Monsieur Boileaii, and 
the last by a Gentleman whose 'I'ranslation of the 
Hymn to Venns has been so deservedly adiniied. 

Ad LESBIAM. 

I lie ml par esse deo videtur, 

I lie, si fas est, super arc divos, 

Qui sedens adversus identidem ie. 

Spec tat, et audit. 

Dulce ridentem, misero quod omnis 
Eripii sensus mihi : nam simnl te, 

Lesbia, adspexi, nihil est super mi 

Quod loquar amens. 
Lingua sed torpet, tenuis sub artns 
Flamma dimanat, sonitu suopte 
Tinniunt aures, gemina teguntur 

Lumina nocte. 

My learned Reader will know very well the \ 
Reason why one of these Verses is printed in , 


* The Belvidere Torso. 

^ The other translation by Ambrose Philips. 
See note to No. 223. 


Roman Letter ; ^ and if he compares this Trans- 
lation with the Original, will find that the thrfic 
fihst Stan/as are rendred ahnost Word for ’Wmd, 
and not only with the same Elegance, but with 
the same short Turn of Expression which is so re- 
markable in the Greek, and so peculiar to the 
Sapphick Ode. I cannot imagine for what Reason 
Madam Dacier has told us, that this Ode of 
Sappho is preserved entire in Longin%u,m:kGi^ it is 
manifest to any one who looks into that Author’s 
Quotation of it, that there must at least have been 
another Stanza, which is not transmitted to us." 

The second Translation of this Fragment which 
I shall here cite, is that of Monsieur Boileau. 

Heui enx! qni prts de ioi, pourtoi seule soilpin : 
Qui jouit du plaisir de f entendre pcHer: 

Qui fe voit quelquefois doucement lui soiirire. 

Les Dieux, dans sop bonheur, peuvent-ils figalert 

fe sens de veine en veine une subtile flamme 
Conrir par tout mon corps, si-tost que je ie vote ; 
Et dans les doux transports, ml s’egare mem 
ame, 

Je ne sqaurois tronver de langne, ni de voix. 

Uu nuage con fits se re/and stir ma vuc, 

Jc n'entens plus, je tombe en de donees Ian* 
gucurs ; 

Et pdle, sans haleiiie, interdite, esperdue, 

Un frisson me saisit,je tremble, je me meurs. 

The Reader will sec that this is rather an Imi- 
tation than a Translation. The Circumstances do 
not lie so thick together, and follow one another 
with that Vehemence and Emotion as in the 
Original. In short, Monsieur Boileau has given 
us all the Poetry, but not all the Passion of this 
famous Fragment. T shall, in the last Place, 
present my Reader with the English Translation. 

I. 

Blest ns ilC immortal Gods is he, 

The ) 'outh who fondly sits by thee, 

A ltd hears and sees thee all the while 
Softly speak and sweetly smile. 

II. 

’ Twas this dtpriv'd my Soul of Rest, 

.dud rais'd such Tumults in my Breast ; 

For while I gaz'd, In Transport tost. 

My Breath was gone, my Voice was lost t 

III. 

I My Bosom glow'd ; the subtle Flame 

Ran quick through all my vital Frame ; 
O'er my dim Eyes a Darkness hung; 

My Ears with hollow Murmurs ru>ig. 

IV. 

In dewy Damps my Limbs were chill d; 

My Blood with gentle Horrors thrill d : 

My feeble Pulse forgot to play ; 

/ fainted, sunk, and dy'd away. 

In'itead of giving any Character of this last 
Translation, I shall desire my learned Reader to 
look into the Criticisms which Longinus has made 
upqn the Original. that means he will know 
to which of the Translations he ought to give the 

‘ Wanting in copies then known, it is here sup- 
plied by conjecture. 
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Preference. T .shall only afhl, that this Transla* 
tion i.s written in the vejy. Spirit of Sappho^ and 
AS near the Greek as the Genius of our Laniruaffe 
vi^iUpoSMblysuflfer. 

Longinus has observed, that this Description 
of Love in Sappho an exact Copy of Nature, 
and that all the Circun>stances which follow one 
another in such an Hurry of Sentiments, notwith- 
standing they appear repugnant to each other, 
are really such as happen in the Phrenzie.s of 
Love. 

I wonder, that not one of the Cri ticks or Editors, 
.through whose Hands this Ode has pa.ssed, has 
taken Occasion from it to mention a Circumstance 
related by Plutarch. That Author in the famous 
Story of Autiochus, who fell in Love with Strato- 
nice^ his Mother-in-law, and (not daring to dis- 
cover his Passion) pretended to be confined to his 
Bed by Sickness, tells us, that Erasistratus, the 
Physician, found out the Nature of his Distemper 
by those Symptorns of Love which he had learnt 
from Sappho's Writings. ‘ Stratonke was in the 
Room of the Love-sick Prince, when these Symp- 
toms discovered themselves to his Physician ; and. 
it is probable, that they were not very different 
from those which Sappho here describes in a 
Lover sitting by his Mistress. "Fhis Story of 
Antiochus is so well known, that I need not add 
the Sequel of it, which has no Relation to my 
present Subject. C. 
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No. 230.] P'riday, Nov. 23, 1711. {^Steele. 

Homiues ad Deos nulld re propitls accedunt^ 
guatn saPutem Homintbus dando. — Tull. 

H uman Nature appears a very deformed, 
or a very beautiful Object, according to 
the different L^hts in which it is viewed. When 
we see Men of inflamed Passions, or of wicked 
Designs, tearing one another to pieces by open 
Violence, or undermining each other bv secret 
Treachery; when we observe ba.se and'n.arrow 
Ends pursued by ignominious and dishonest 
Means ; when we behold Men mixed in Society 
as if it were for the Destruction of it ; we are 
even ashamed of our Species, and out of Hu- 
mour with our own Being : But in another Light, 
when we behold them mild, good, and benevo- 
lent, full of a generous Regard for the publick 
Prosperity, compassionating [each '*'] other’s Dis- 
tresses, and relieving each other’s Wants, we can 
hardly believe they are Creatures of the .same 
Kind. In this View they appear Gods to each 
other, in the Exercise of the noblest Power, that 


of doing Good ; and the greatest Compliment we 
have ever been able to make to our own Being, 
^s been by calling this .^|>isposition of MiiS 
Humanity. We cannot biit observe a Pleasure 
arising m our own Breast upon the seeing or hear- 
h .?• Action, even when we are 

wholly disinterested in it. I cannot give a more 
proper Instance of thus, than by a te«e? frSm 
which he recommends a Friend in the 
most handsome manner, and, methinks, it would 
be a great Pleasure to know the Success of this 
Epistle, though each Party concerned in it has 
been so many hundred Years in his Grave. 

To MAXIMUS. 

^ ‘What I should gladly do for any Friend of 
^ yours, I think I may now with Confidence re- 
quest for a Friend of mine. Arrianus Ma- 
tunus is the most considerable Man of his 
^Country ; when I call him so, I do not speak 1 
, with Relation to his Fortune, though that is very 
plcntfful but to his Integrity, Justice, Gravity, 
and Prudence;- his Advice is useful to me m 
business, and his Judgment in Matters of 
Learning : His Fidelity, Truth, and pod Under- 


* In Plutarch’s Life eyf Demetrius. ‘When others 
‘entered Antiochus was entirely unaffected. But 
I when Stratonice came in, as she often did, he 
* shewed all the symptoms described by Sappho, 

the faltering voice, the burning blush, the languid 
‘eye^ the sudden sweat, the tumultuous pulse; 
and at length, •'the passion overcoming his spirits, 
a swoon and mortal paleness.’ 

* £of each j 


,. sipifies fic nas no- 

thing that s aspiring ; and though he might rise 
to the highest Order of Nobility, he keeps him- 
.self m an inferior Rank : yet I think my self 
bound to use my Endeavours to serve and pro- 
mote him ; and would therefore find the Means 
of adding something to his Honours while he 
neither expects nor knows it, nay, though he 
should reUise it. Something, in short, I would 
^ have for him that may be honourable, but not 
^ troublesome ; and I entreat that you will procure 
^ him the first thing of this kind that offers, by 
^ which you will not only oblige me, but him also ; 

^ l^or though he does not covet it, I know he will 
grateful in acknowledging your Favour as 
if he had asked it. * 

Mr. Spectator, 

^ ‘The Reflections in some of your Papers on the 
servile manner of Education now in Use, have 
^ given Birth to an Ambition, which, unless you 
^ discountenance it, will, I doubt, engage me in a 
^ very difficult, tho’ not ungrateful Adventure. I 
am about to undert.ake, for the sake of the 
^ British Youth, to instnict them in .such a man- 
^ ner, that the most dangerous Page in Pirvii or 
Homer may be read by them with much Plca- 
perfect Safety to their Persons. 

« , Lould I prevail so far as to be honoured with 
^ the Protection of some few of them, (for I am 
^ not Hero enough to rescue many) my Design is 
to retire with them to an agreeable Solitude; ‘ 
. within the Neighbourhood of a City, for 

the Convenience of their being instructed in 
^ Musick, Dancing, Drawing, Designing, or any 
other such Accomplishments, which it is con- 
ceived may make as proper Diversions for them, 
and almost as pleasant, as the little sordid 


Pliny, Jiin., Epist. Hk. II. Ep 2. Thus far 
the p;iper is by John Hiighe.s. 
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*Qame& which dirty School-boys ate so much de- 

* l^ted with. It may easily be imagined, how 

a pretty Society, conversing with none be- 
themselves, and sometimes admitted as 

* perhaps not unentertaining Parties amongst 

* better Company, commended and caressed for 
f their little Performances, and turned by such 

* Ccmversations to a certain Gallantry of Soul, 
‘might be brought early acquainted with some of 
‘the most polite £ ft A Writers. This having 
‘given them some tolerable Taste of Books, they 
‘would make themselves Masters of the Latin 
‘Tongue by Methods far easier than those in 

* Lilly, with as little Difficulty or Reluctance as 
‘ young Ladies learn to speak French, or to sing 
‘ Italian Operas. When they had advanced thus 

* far, it would be time to form their Taste some- 
‘ thing more exactly; One that had any true 
‘Relish of fine Writing, might, with great Plca- 

* sure both to himself and them, run oyer together 
‘with them the best Roman Historians, Poets, 
‘and Orators, and point out their more remark- 
‘able Beauties ; give them a short Scheme of 

* Chronology, a little View of Geography, Medals, 
‘Astronomy, or what else might best feed the 

* busy inquisitive Humour so natural to that Age. 
*^ch of them as had the least Spark of Genius, 
‘when it was once awakened by the shining 
‘Thoughts and great Sentiments of those ad- 

* mired Writers, could not, I believe, be easily 

* withheld from attempting that more difficult Sis- 
‘ter Language, whose exalted Beauties they 
‘would have heard so often celebrated as the 

* Pride and Wonder of the whole Learned World. 

‘ In the mean while, it would be req^uisite to e.xer- 
‘cisc their Style in Writing any hgnt Pieces that 
‘ask more of Fancy than of Judgment : and tlpat 
‘frequently in their Native lianguage, which 
‘ every one methmks should be most concerned to 
‘ cultivate, especially Letters, in which a Gentle- 
‘man must have so frequent Occasions to dis- 
‘tinguish himself. A Set of genteel good-natured 
‘Youths fallen into such a Manner of Life, would' 
‘form almost a little Academy, and doubtless 
‘prove no such contemptible Companions, as 
‘might not often tempt a wiser Man to mingle 
‘bim.sclf in their Diversions, and draw them into 
‘ such serious Sports as might prove nothing less 

* instructing than the gravest Lessons. I doubt 
‘ not but it might be made some of their Favourite 
‘Plays, to contend which of themr should recite a 

* beautiful Part of a Poem or Oration most grace- 
‘ fully, or sometimes to join in acting a Scene of 
‘ Terence, Sophocles, or our own Shakespear. 

‘ The Cause of M iln might again be pleaded be- 
‘Ibre more favourable Judges, Caesar a second 
'time be taught to tremble, and another Race of 

* Athenians be afresh enraged at the Ambition of 
‘another Philip. Amidst these noble Amuse- 
‘ments, we could hope to see the early Dawnings 
‘of ^eir Imagination daily brighten into Sense, 

* their Innocence improve into Virtue, and their 
‘tmexperienced Gooa-nature directed to a gener- 
‘ous Love of their Country. 

T. I &c. 

No, iix.]Saturday, November 171X. 

0 Pudorl 0 Pietas! — — Mart 

T COKING over the Letters which I Have 
JL/ lately received from my Coirespondents, I 
met with the following one, which is written With 
such a Spirit of Politcnes.s, that I could not but ha 
very much pleased with it my selT and quesition 
not but it will be as acceptable to the Reader. 

Mr. Spectator,* 

‘ You, who are no Stranger to Publick.AssembUeSf 
‘cannot but have observed the Awe they often 
‘ strike on such as are obliged to exert any Talent 
‘ before them. This is a sort of elegant Distress 
‘ to which ingenuous Minds are the most^ liable, 

‘ and may therefore deserve some remarks in your 
‘Paper. Many a brave Fellow, who has put his 
‘Enemy to Flight in the Field, has been in the 
‘utmost Disorder upon making a Speech before 
‘ a Body of his F riends at home : One would think 
‘there was sorne kind of Fascination in the Eye« 

‘ of a large Circle of People, when darting afto- 
‘ gather upon one Person. I have seen a new 
‘ Actor in a Tragedy so bound up by it as to be 
‘scarce able to speak or move, and have expected 
‘ he would have died above three Acts before the 
‘Dagger or Cup of Poison were brought in. It 
‘ would not be amiss, if such an one were at first 
‘introduced as a Ghost or a Statue, till he recover- 
‘ ed his Spirits, and grew fit for some living Pzu't 

‘As this sudden Desertion of one’s self shews a 

* Diffidence, which is not displeasing, it implies at 
‘ the same time the greatest Respect to an Audi- 

* ence that can be. It is a sort of mute Eloquence, 
‘which pleads for their Favour much better than 
‘\Vord.s could do; and we find their Generosity 
‘ naturally moved to .support those who arc in so 
‘much Perplexity to entertain them. I was ex- 
‘ tremely pleased with a late Instance of this Kind 
‘at the Opera of Almahide, in the Encouragement 
‘ given to a young Singer,* whose more than or- 
‘ dinary Concern on her first Appearance, rpeom- 
‘ mended her no less than her agreeable Voice, 
‘and just Fcrformance. Meer Bashfulness with* 
‘out Merit is awkward ; and Merit without Mod- 
‘esty, insolent. But modest Merit has a double 
‘ Claim to Acceptance, and generally meets with 
‘ as many Patrons as Beholders. 

lam, &c. 

It is impossible that a Person should exert hini- 
self to Advantage in an Assembly, whether it be 
his Part either to sing or speak, who lies under 
too great Oppressions of Modesty. I remember, 
upon talking with a Friend of mine concerning the 
Force of Pronunciation, our Discourse lulTd us into 
the Enumeration of the several Organs of Speech 
which an Orator ought to have in Perfection, |is 
the Tongue, the Teeth [the Lips, j the Nose, the 
Palate, and the Wind-pifje. upon which, says 
my Friend, you have omitted tne most 

Organ of them all, and that is the Forehead. 

* This letter is by John Hughes, 

® Mrs. Barbier, 
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But notwithstanding an Excess of Modesty o_^ 
stnicts the Tongue, and renders it unfit for its 
Offices, a due Proportion of it is thought so requi- 
site to an Orator, that Rhetoricians have recom- 
mended it to their Disciples as a Particular in their 
Art. Cicero tells us that he never liked an Orator 
who did not appear in some little Confusion at 
the Beginning of his Speech, and confesses that 
he himself never entered upon an Oration with- 
out Trembling and Concern. It is indeed a kind 
of Deference which is due to a great Assembly, 
and seldom fails to raise a Benevolence in the 
Audience towards the Pet son who speaks. My 
Correspondent has taken notice that the bravest 
Men often appear umorous on these t )ccasions, as 
indeed we may observe, that there is generally no 
Creature more impudent than a Cow trd. 

Lin^A melior, sed frigida hello 

Dextera 

A hold Tonmie and a feeble Arm are the Quali- 
fications of Draftees in Virgil; a** Hotner, to 
express a Man both timorous and 5,awcy, makes 
use of a kind of Point, which is very raredy to be 
met with in his Writings ; namely, that he had 
the Eyes of a Dog, but the Heart of a Decr.^ 

A just and reasonable Modesty does not only 
recommend Eloquence, but sets off every gicat 
Talent which a Man can be possessed of. It 
heightens all the Virtues which it accompanies 
like the Shades in Paintings, it raises and rounds 
every Figure, and makes the Colours more beau- 
tiful, though not so glaring as they would be with- 
out it. 

Modesty is not only an Ornament, but also a 
Guard to Virtue. It is a kind of quirk and deli- 
cate Feeling in the Soul, which makes her shrink 
and withdraw her self from every thing that has 
Danger in it. It is such an exquisite Sensibility, 
as warns her to shun the first Appearance of every 
thing which is hurtful. , 

I cannot at present recollect either the Place or 
Time of what I am goin^ to mention ; but I have 
read somewhere in the Hi.story of Ancient Greere, 
that the Women of the Country were seized with 
an unaccountable Melifticholy, which disposed 
several of them to make away witlt themselves. 
The Senate, after having tried many Expedients 
to prevent thi.s Self-Murder, which wa.s so fre- 
quent among them, published an Edict, That if any 
Woman whatever should lay violent Hands upon 
her self, her Corps should be exposed naked in the 
Street, and dragged about the City in the most 
publick Manner. This Edict immediately put a 
Stop to the Practice which was before so common. 
We may see in this Instance the Strength of Fe- 
male Modesty, which was able to overcome ^he 
Violence even of Madness and Despair, The 
Fear of Shame in the Fair Sex, was in those Days 
more prevalent than tliat of Death. 

If Modesty has so great an Influence over our 
Actions, and is in many Casses so impregnable a 
Fence to Virtue ; what can more undermine Mo- 
rality than that Politeness which reigns among the 
unthinkinjg: P^ut of Mankind, and treats as un- 
fashionable the most ingenuous Part of ourBelia- 


‘ Iliad, i. 225. 


viour ; which recommends Impudence as good 
Breeding, and keeps a Man always in Countenance, 
not because he is Innocent, but because ht is 
Shameless ? 

Seneca thought Modesty so great a Check to 
Vice, that he prescribes to us the Practice of it in 
Secret, and advises us to raise it in ourselves upon 
imaginary Occasions, when such as are real do not 
offer themselves ; for this is the Meaning of his 
Precept, that when we are by ourselves, and in 
our greatest Solitudes, we should fancy that Cato 
stands before us, and sees every thing we do. In 
short, if you banish Modesty out of the World, 
she carries away with her half the Virtue that is 
in it. 

After these Reflections on Modesty, as it is a 
Virtue ; I must observe, that there is a vicious 
Modesty, which justly deserves to be ridiculed, 
and which tliose Persons very often discover, who 
value themselves most upon a well-bred Confi- 
dence. This happens when a Man is ashamed to 
act up to his Reason, and would not upon any 
Consideration be surprized in the Practice of those 
Duties, for the Performance of which he was sent 
into the World. Many an impudent Libertine 
would blush to be caught in a serious Discourse, 
and would scarce be able to show his Head, after 
having disclosed a religious Thought. Decency 
of Behaviour, all outward Show of Virtue, and 
Abhorrence of Vice, are carefully avoided by tliis 
Set of Shame-faced People, as what would dis- 
parage their Gayety of Temper, and infallibly 
bring them to Dishonour. This is such a Poorness 
of Spirit, such a despicable Cowardice, such a de- 
generate abject State of Mind, as one would think 
Human Nature incapable of, did we not meet 
with frequent Instances of it in ordinary Convers- 
ation. 

There is another Kind of vicious Modesty which 
makes a Man ashamed of his Person, his Birth, his 
Profession, his Poverty, or the like Misfortunes, 
which it was not in his Choice to prevent, and is 
not in his Power to rectify. If a Man appears 
ridiculous by any of the afore-mentioned Circum- 
stances, he becomes much more so by being out 
of Countenance for them. They should rather 
give him Occasion to exert a noble Spirit, and to 
palliate those Imperfections which are not in his 
Power, by those Perfections which are ; or to use 
a very witty Allusion of an eminent Author, he 
should imitate Ceesar, who, because his Head was 
bald, cover’d that Defect with Lauiels. C. 


No. 232.] Monday, November 1711. \_Hughes\t 


Nihil larginndo gloriam ade^tus esi. — Sallust. 


M y wise and good Friend, Sir Andreev Free- 
port, divides himself almost equally be- 
tween the Town and the Country: His Time in 
Town is given up to the Publick, and the Manage- 
ment of his private Fortune ; and after every three 
or four Days spent in this Manner, he retires for 
as many to his Seat within a few Miles of the 


* Or Henry Martyn ? 
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Town, to the Enjoyment of himself, lus Family, 
and his Friend. Thus Business and Pleasure, or 
rather, in Sir Andrew^ Labour and Rest, recom- 
mend each other. They take their Turns with so 
quick a Vicissitude, that neither becomes a Habit, 
or takes Possession of the whole Man ; nor is it 
possible he should be surfeited with either. I often 
see him at our Club in good Humour, and yet 
sometimes too with an Air of Care in his Looks : 
But in his Country Retreat he is always unbent, and 
such a Companion as I could desire ; and there- 
fore I seldom fail to make one with him when he 
is pleased to invite me. 

The other Day, assoon as we were got into his 
Chariot, two or three Beggars on each Side hung 
upon the Doors, and solicited our Charity with the 
usual Rhetorick of a sick Wife or Husband at 
home, three or four helpless little Children all 
starving with Cold and Hunger. We were forced 
to part with some Money to get rid of their Im- 
portunity ; and then we proceeded on our Journey 
with the Blessings and Acclamations of these 
People. 

‘Well then, says Sir Andrew, we go off with 
‘the Prayers and good Wishes of the Beggars, 
‘and perhaps too our Healths will be drunk at the 
‘ next Ale-house : So all we shall be able to value 
‘ourselves upon, is, that we have promoted the 
‘Trade of the Victualler and the Excises of the 
‘ Government. But how few Ounces of Wooll do 

* we see upon the Backs of those poor Creatures ? 

‘ And when they shall next fall in our'Way, they 

* will hardly be better dress’d ; they must always 
‘ live in Rags to look like Objects of Compassion. 

‘ If their Families too are such as they are repre- 
‘ sented, ’tis certain they cannot be better clothed, 

‘ and must be a great deal worse fed : One would 
‘think Potatoes should be all their Bread, and 
‘their Drink the pure Element; and then what 

* goodly Customers are the Farmers like to have 
‘for their Wooll, Corn and Cattle ? Such Custom- 
‘ ers, and such a Consumption, cannot choose but 
‘ advance the landed Interest, and hold up the 
‘ Rents of the Gentlemen. 

‘ But of all Men living, we Merchants, who live 
‘by Buying and Selling, ought never to encourage 
‘ Beggars. The Goods which we export are in- 
‘deed the Product of the Lands, but much the 
‘greatest Part of their Value is the Labour of the 
‘ People ; but how much of these Peoples Labour 
‘shall we export whilst we hire them to sit still ? 
‘The very Alms they receive from us, are the 
‘Wages of Idleness. I have often thought that 
‘no Man should be permitted to take Relief from 
‘ the Parish, or to ask it in the Street, till he has 

* first purchased as much as possible of his own 

* Livelihood by the Labour of his own Hands ; and 

* then the Publick ought only to be taxed to make 
‘good the Deficiency. If this Rule was strictly 
‘observed, we should see every where such a 

* Multitude of new Labourers, as would in all pro- 
‘ bability reduce the Prices of all our Manufac- 
‘ turcs. It is the very Life of Merchandise to buy 
‘cheap and sell dear. I'he Merchant ought to 
‘ make his Out-set as cheap as possible, that he 
‘may find the greater Profit upon hi.s Returns; 

‘ and *hothiiig will enable him to do this like the 
‘ Reduction of the Price of Labour upon all our 

‘ Manufacture.s. This too would be the ready 
‘Way to increase the Number of our Foreign 
‘ Markets : The Abatement of the Price of the 
‘ Manufacture would piay for the Carriage of it to* 
‘more distant Countries ; and this Consequence 
‘would be equally beneficial both to the Landed 
‘and Trading Interests. As .so great an Addition 
‘of labouring Hands would produce this happy 
‘ Consequence both to the Merchant and the Gen- 

* tleman ; our Liberality to common Beggars, and 
‘every other Obstruction to the Increase of La- 
‘ bourers, must be equally pernicious to both. 

Sir Andrew then went on to affirm, That the 
Reduction of the Prices of our Manufactures by 
the Addition of so many new Hands, would be no 
Inconvenience to any Man : But observing I was 
.something startled at the Assertion, he made a 
short Pause, and then resumed the Discourse. 

‘ It may seem, says he, a Paradox, that the Price 
‘of Labour should be reduced without an Abate- 
‘ment of Wages, or that Wages can be abated 
‘without any Inconvenience to the Labourer, and 
‘ yet nothing is more certain than that both those 
‘Things may happen. The Wages of the I.a- 
‘ bourers make the greatest Part of the Price of 
‘every Thing that is useful ; and if in Proportion 
‘with the Wages the Prices of all other Things 
‘should be abated, every Labourer with less 
‘ Wages would he still able to purchase as many 
‘Necessaries of Life; where then would le the 
‘Inconvenience? But the Price of Labour may 
‘ be reduced by the Addition of more Hands to a 
‘Manufacture, and yet the Wages of Persons re- 
‘nriain as high as ever. Tne admirable Sir Wil- 
‘ linm Pett^ has given Examples of this in some 
‘of his Writings: One of them, as I remember, is 
‘that of a Watch, which I shall endeavour to ex- 
‘ plain so as shall suit my present Purpose. It is 
‘certain that a single Watch could not be made so 
‘cheap in Proportion by one only Man, as a hnn- 
‘dred Watches by a hundred : for as there is vast 
‘ Variety in the Work, no one Person could equally 
‘suit himself to all the Parts of it ; the Mamifac- 
‘ ture would be tedious, and at last but clumsily 
‘performed : But if an hundred Watches were to 
‘be made by a hundred Men, the Cases may be 
‘ assigned to one, the Dials to another, the Wheels 
‘to another, the Springs to another, and every 
‘ other Part to a proper Artist ; as there would be 
‘ no need of perplexing .any one Person with too 
‘much Yariety, every one would be .able to per- 
‘fonn his single Part with greater Skill and Ex- 
‘pedition : and the hundred Watches would be 

* finished in one fourth Part of the I’lme of the 
‘first one, and every one of them at one fourth 
‘ Part of the Cost, tho’ the Wages of every Man 
‘were equal. The Reduction of the Price of the 
‘ Manufacture would increase the Demand of 
‘it, all the same Hands would be still em- 
‘ ployed and as well paid. The same Rule 
‘will hold in the Clothing, the Shipping, and 
‘all the other Tracies whatsoever. Ancl thus 
‘an Addition of Hcuids to our Manufactures 
‘ will only reduce the Price of them ; the La- 
‘ bourer will still have as much Wages, and will 

* .Surveyor-general of Ireland to Charles 11 . 
See his Discourse of Taxes (1689), 
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‘consequently be enabled to purchase more Con- 

* veniencies of Life i so that every Interest in the 

* Nation would receive a Benefit from the Increase 
‘of OUT Working People. 

‘ Besides, I see no Occasion for this Charity to 
‘common Beggars, since every Beggar is an In- 

* habitant of a Parish, and every Parish is taxed 
‘to the Maintenance of their own }*oor.‘ For my 
‘own part, ! cannot be mightily pleased with the 

* Laws which have done this, which have provided 
‘better to feed than employ the Poor. We have 
*a Tradition from our Forefathers, that after the 

* first of those Laws was made, they were insulted 
‘ with that famou.s Song ; 

Hang Sorrow, and cast amiy Care, 

The Parish is bound to find iu, &c. 

* And if we will be so good-natured as to maintain 
‘them without Work, they can do no less in Re- 
‘ turn than sing us The Merry Beggars. 

‘ What then ? Am I against all Acts of Charity ? 

* God forbid ! T know of no Virtue in the Gospel 
‘ that is in more patlictlcal Expressions rccoin- 
‘ mended to our Practice. / 7 uas hungry and [ye'^\ 
*ga 7 fe me no Meat, thiri,iy and ye gave me no 

* Drink, naked and ye clothed me not, a Stranger 

* and ye took me not in, sick and in prison and ye 
‘ visited vie not. Our Blessed Saviour treats the 
‘Exercise or Neglect of Chanty towards a poor 
'Man, as the Performance or Breach of this Duty 
‘ towards himself. I shall endeavour to obey the 
‘ Will of my Lord and Master : And therefore if 
‘an industrious Man sliall submit to the hardest 
‘ Labour and coarsest Fare, rather than endure 
' the Shame of taking Relief from the Parish, or 
‘asking it in the Street, this is the Hungry, the 
‘ Thirsty the Naked ; and 1 ought to believe, if 
‘ any Man is come hither for Shelter against Per- 
‘ sedition or Oppression, this is the Stranger, and 

‘ I ought to take him in. If any Countryman of’ 
‘our own is fallen into the Hands of Infidels, and 
‘ lives in a Sdte of miserable Captivity, this is the 
‘ Man in Prison, and 1 should contribute to his 
‘Ransom. 1 ought to give to an Hospital of In- 
‘ valids, to recover as many useful Subjects as I 
‘ can ; but 1 shall bestow none of my Bounties 
‘upon an Alrns-house of idle People ; and for the 

* same Reason 1 should not think it a Reproach to 
‘me if 1 had withheld my Charity from those 
‘ common Beggars. But we prescribe better Rules 
‘ than we are able to practise ; we are ashamed 
‘not to give into the mistaken Customs of our 
‘Country: But at the same time, I cannot but 
‘think it a Reproai'h wor.se than that of common 
‘ Swearing, that the Idle and the Abandoned are 
‘suffered in the Name of Heaven and all that is 

* Our idle poor till the time of Henry VIJI. 
lived upon alms. After the dissolution of the 
monasterie.s experiments were made for their care, 
and W a statute 43 Eliz. overseers were appointed 
and Parishes charged to maintain their helpless j 
poor and find work for the sturdy. In Queen 
Anne’s time the Poor Law had been made more 
intricate and troublesome by the legislation on the 
subject that had been Atictr.pied after the Resiota- 
ti m. 

® {y0l*\ throughout, and in first reprint. 
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‘ sacred, to extort from Christian and tender Minds 
‘a Supply to a profligate Way of Life, that is 
‘always to be supported, but never relieved. [Z.*] 


No. 233.] Tuesday, Nov, 27, 1711. [Addison, 

Tanquam Jubc sint nostri mediciua furoris. 

Ant Deus ille malis kominuvt initescere discat, 
Virg. 

I SHAIX, in this Paper, discharge myself of 
the Promise I have made to the Publickj by 
obliging them with a IVanslation of the little 
Greek Manuscript, which is said to have been a 
Piece of those Records that were preserved in the 
Temple of Apollo, upon the Promontory of Leif 
cate: It is a short History of the Lover’s Leap, 
and is inscribed, An Account of Persons Male 
and Female, who ofif^ered up their Vows in the 
Temple of the Pythian Apollo, in the P'orty sixth 
Olympiad, and leaped from the Promontory of 
Lcucate into the Ionian Sea, in order to cure 
themselves of the Passion of Love. 

Thi.s Account is very dry in many Parts, as ouly 
mentioning the Name of the Lover who leaped, 
the Person he leaped for, and relating, in short, 
that he was either cuied, or killed, or maimed by 
the Fall. It indeed gives the Names of so many 
who died by it, that it would have looked like a 
Bill of Mortality, had I translated it at full length , 
I have therefore made an Abridgment of it, and 
only extracted .such particular Passages as have 
something extraordinary, cither in the Case, or in 
the Cure, or in the Fate of the Person who is men- 
tioned in it. After this short Pieface take the 
Account as follows. 

Battus, the Son of Plcnahns the Suilian, 
leaped for Bombyca the Musician : Got rid of his 
Passion with the l^oss of his Right Leg and Arm, 
which were broken in the Fall. 

Melissa, in Love witli Dnphuis, very much 
bruised, but escaped with Life. 

Cynisca, the Wife of FEschiues, being in Love 
with Lycus ; and AEschines her Husband being 
in Love with Euritla; (which had made this mar- 
ried Couple very uneasy to one aiiothcr for several 
Years) both the Husband and tlie Wife took the 
Leap by Consent ; they both of tliem escaped, 
and have lived very happily together ever since. 

Larissa, a Virgin ot Thessaly, deserted by 
Plexippns, after a Coiutslup of three Years ; she 
stood upon the Brow of the Promontory for some 
time, and after having thrown down a Ring, a 
Bracelet, and a little Picture, with other Prc.sents 
which she had received from Plexippus, i,he threw 
her self into the Sea, and was taken up alive. 

N, B, Larissa, before she leaped, made an 
Offering of a Silver Cupid in the Temple of 
Apollo. 

Simatha, in Love with Daphnis the Myndian, 
perished in the Fall. 

Charixus, the Brotlier of Sappho, in Love with 
Rhodope the Courtesan, having spent his wliole 
Kst.ite upon her, was advised by lus Sister to leap 



‘ [X.] 
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in the Beginning of his Amour, but would not 
hearken to her till he was reduced to his last 
Talent; being forsaken by Rhodope^ at length 
resolved to take the Leap. Perished m it. 

Artdaus, A beautiful Youth of Epirus, in Love 
with Prajciftot, the Wife of Thespis, escaped 
without Damage, saving only that two of his 
Fore-Teeth were struck out and his Nose a little 
flatted. 

Cleora, a Widow of Ephesus, being inconsolable 
for the Death of her Husband, was resolved to 
take tliis Leap in order to get rid of her Passion 
for his Memory ; but being arrived at the Pro- 
niontoiy, she there met with Diutmachm the 
Miletian, and after a short Conversation with 
him, laid aside the Thoughts of her Leap, luid 
married him in the Temple of Apollo, 

N, B. Her Widow’s Weeds are still to be seen 
hanging up in the Western Corner of the Temple. 

OlpkiSf the Fisherman, Itaving received a Box 
on the Ear from Tkesiylis the Day before, and 
being deteripined to have no more to do with her, 
leaped, and escaped with Life. 

Atalanta, an old Maid, whose Cruelty had 
several Years before driven two or three despair- 
ing Lovers to this 1 -eap ; being now in the fifty 
fifth Year of her Age, and in Love with an Officer 
of Sparta, broke her N eck in the Fall. 

Hipparchus being passionately fond of his own 
Wife who was enamoured of Bathyllus, leaped, 
and died of his Fall ; upon which hia Wif^e mar- 
ried her Gallant. 

Tettyx, the Dancing-Master, in Love with 
Olympia an Aihettian Matron, threw himself 
from the Rock with great Agility, but was crippled 
in the Fall. 

Diagoras, the Usurer, in Love with his Cook- 
Maid ; he peeped several times over the Precipice, 
but his Heart misgiving him, he went back, and 
married her that Evening. 

Cituedus, after having entered his own Name 
in the Pythian Records, being asked the Name 
of the Person whom he leaped for, and being 
ashamed to discover it, he was set aside, and not 
suffered to leap. 

Eunica, a Maid of Paphos, aged Nineteen, in 
Love with Eurybates, Huit in the Fall, but re- 
covered. 

N. B. This was her second Time of Leaping. 

Hesperus, a young Man of Parent uin, in Love 
with his Master’s Daughter. Drowned, the Boats 
not coming in soon enou ;h to his Relief. 

Sappho, the Lesbian, in Love with Phaon, ar- 
rived at the Temple of Apollo, habited like a 
Bride in Garments as white as Snow. She wore 
a Garland of Myrtle on her Head, and carried in 
her Hand the little M usical Instrument of her own 
Invention. After having sung an Hymn to Apollo, 
she hung up her Garland on one Side of his Altar, 
and her Harp on the other. She then tuck’d up 
her Vestments, like a SpartanV \r^\n, and amidst 
thousands of ^ectators, who were anxious for her 
Safety, and oflered up Vows for her Deliverance, 
[marched U directly forwards to the utmost Sum- 
mit of the Promontory, where after having re- 
peated a Stanza of her own Verses, which we 

* [she marched] 


could not hear, she threw herself off the Rode with 
such an Intrepidity as was never before observed 
in any who had attempted that daiigerous Leftfl. 
Many who were present related, that they saw her 
fail into the Sea, from whence she never rose 
again ; tho’ there were others who affirmed, that 
she never came to the Bottom of her Leap, but 
that she was changed into a Swan as she fell, and 
that they saw her hovering in the Air under that 
Shape. But whether or no the Whiteness and 
Fluttering of her Garments might not deceive those 
who looked upon her, or whether she might not 
really be metamorphosed into that musical and 
melancholy Bird, is still a Doubt among the Les* 
bians, 

A/corus, the famous Lyrkk Poet, who had for 
some time been passionately in Love with Sappho, 
arrived at the Promontory of Leucate that very 
Evening, in order to take the Leap upon her Ac- 
count ; but hearing that Sappho had been there 
before him, and that her Body could be no where 
found, he very generously lamented her Fall, and 
is said to have written his hundred and twenty 
fifth Ode upon that Occasion. 

Leaped in this Olympiad [250 
Males 124 

Females 126 

Cured [120^] 

Males 51 

Females 69 C. 


No, 234. J Wednesday, Nov, 28, 1711. [Steele. 

[Pe/lepu in amteitia erraremus, — Hor. 3 ] 

OU very often hear People, after a Story has 
JL been told with some entertaining Circum* 
.stances, tell it over again with Particulars that 
destroy the J csl, but give Light into the Truth of 
the Narration. This sort of Veracity, though it 
is impertinent, has something amiable in it, be- 
cause It proceeds from the Love of Truth, even m 
frivolous Occasions. If such honest Amendments 
do not promise an agreeable Companion, they do 
a sincere Friend ; for which Reason one should 
allow them so much of our Time, if we fall into 
their Company, as to set us right in Matters that 
can do us no manner of Harm, whether the Facts 
be one Way or the other. Lies which are told out 
of Arrogance and Ostentation a Man should de- 
tect in his own Defence, because he should not 
be triumphed over ; Lies which are told out of 
Malice he should expose, both for his own sake 
and that of the rest of Mankind, because every 
M.-in should rise against a common Enemy : ]^^ut 
the officious Liar many have argued is to be ex- 
cused, because it does some Man good, and no 
Man hurt. The Man who made more thaji ordin- 
ary speed from a Fight in which Athenians 
were beaten, and tola them they had obtained a 
complete Victory, and put the whole City into tlte 

‘ [350]* and in first reprint. 

® [150], corrected by an Erratum. 

3 [SpUndide enefidax.—lior.i 
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Joy and Exultation, was check’d by the 
Mag!istrates for his Falshood ; but excused him- 
sfelf by saying, 0 Athenians ! am I your Enemy 
bowusc I gave you two happy Days ? This Fel- 
tow did to a whole People what an Acquaintance 
of mine does every he lives in some eminent 

Degree to particular Persons. He is ever lying 
People into good Humour, and, as P/ato said, it 
was allowable in Physicians to lie to their Pa- 
tients to keep up their Spirits, I am half doubtful 
whether my Friend’s Behaviour is not as excus- 
able, His Manner is to express himself surprised 
at the Chearful Countenance of a Man whom he 
observes diffident of himself; and generally by 
that means makes his Lie a Tfuth. He will, as 
if he did not know any [thing*] of the Circum- 
stance, ask one whom he knows at Variance with 
another, what is the meaning tliat Mr. such a one, 
naming his Adver'!.ar\, docs n'^t applaud him wish 
that Heartiness vvlrch forineriv le i'.i'.l.-M: I inus? 
He •'aid iii'lced, ^contiuin-i h- 1 •u'-: r.u'ci 

have that Man for my Friend than any Man in 

Engiatid; but for an Enemy This molts the 

Person he talks to, wlio expected nothing but 
downright^ Raillery from that hide. According as 
he sees his Practices succeeded, he goes to the 
opposite Party, and tells him, he cannot imagine 
how it happens that some People know one an- 
other so little ; you spoke with so much Coldness 
of a Gentleman who said more Good of you, 
than, let me tell you, any Man living deserves. 
The Succe.ss of one of these Incidents was, tliat 
the next time that one of the Adversaries spied 
the other, he hems after him in the publick Street, 
and they must crack a Bottle at the nest Tavern, 
that used to turn out of the other’s Way to avoid 
one another’s Eyeshot. He will tell one Beauty 
she was commended by another, nay, be will say 
she ^ve the Woman he speaks to, the Preference 
in a JParticular for which she her self is admired. 
The pleasantest Confusion imaginable is made 
through the whole Town by my Friend’s indirect 
Offices ; you shall have a Visit relumed after 
half a Year’s Absence, and mutual Railing at 
each other every Day of that Time. I’hcy meet 
with a thousand Lamentations for so long a Se- 
p^ation,each Party naming herself for the greater 
Delinquent, if the other can possibly be .so good 
as to forgive her, which she has no Reason in the 
World, but from the Knowledge of her Goodness, 
to hope for. Very often a whole Train of Railers 
of each Side tire their Horses in setting Matters 
right which they have said during the War be- 
tween the Parties ; and a whole Circle of Ac- 
quaintance are put into a thousand pleasing Pas- 
sions and Sentiments, instead of the Pangs of 
Aimer, Envy, Detraction, and Malice. 

The worst Evil I ever observed this Man’s 
Falsehood occasion, has been that he turned De- 
traction into Flattery. He is well .skilled in the 
Manners of the World, and by over-looking what 
Men really are, he grounds his Artifice-, upon 
what they have a Mind to be. Upon this Foun- 
dation, if two distant Friends are brought to- 
gether, and the Cement seems to be weak, he 
never rests till he finds new Appearances to take 

off all Remains of Ill-will, and that by new Mis- 
understandings they are thoroughly reconciled. 

To the Spectator. 

SIRf Devonshire^ Noxt. 14, 1711. 

‘Theie arrived in this Neighbourhood two 
‘ Days ago one of your gay Gentlemen of the 
‘Town, who being attended at his Entry with a 
‘Servant of his own, besides a Countryman he 
‘ had taken up for a Guide, excited the Curiosity 
‘of the Village to learn whence and what he 
‘ might be. The Countryman (to whom they ap- 
‘ plied as most easy of Access) knew little more 
‘ than that the Gentleman came from London to 
‘travel and see Fashions, and wa.s, as he heard 
‘say, a Free-thinker : What Religion that might 
‘be, he could not tell; and for his own Part, If 
‘tliey had not told him tlie Man was a Free- 
‘ thinker, he should have guessed, by hi.s way of 
‘ talking, he was little better than a H cathen ; ex- 
‘cepting only that he had been a good Gciitle- 
‘man to him, and made him drunk twice in one 
‘ Day, over and above what they had bargained 
‘ for. 

‘ 1 do not look upon the Simplicity of this, and 
‘several odd Inquiries with wliich I shall not 
‘ trouble you to be wondered at, much less can I 
‘think that our Youths of fine Wit, and enlarged 
‘Understandings, have any Reason to laugh. 
‘There is no Necessity that every Squire in Great 

* Britain should know what the Word Free- 
‘ til inker .stands for: but it weie much to be 
‘ wished, that they who value themselves upon 

* that conceited Title were a little better instructed 
‘in what it ought to sUnd foi ; and that they 
‘ would not perswade themselves a Man is really 
‘and truly a Free-tlnnker in any tolerable Sense, 
‘mecrly by virtue of his being an Atheist, or an 
‘Infidel of any other Distinction. It may be 
‘doubted, with good Reason, whether there ever 
‘was in Nature a more abject, slavish, and 
‘b’Co'^-^d Ge’i'=“r.ation than the Tribe of Beaux 
‘/.b/r;', .it <‘-<-nt so pr'>v.i’!ing in tins Island. 
‘Til'-:- i’.ttei.s • : to be Ktc'-thiiike-s, is no other 
‘ than R.dces have to be Free-livers, and Savages 
‘to be Free-nien, that is, they can thiulc whatever 
‘they liave a Mind to, and give themselves up to 
‘ whatever Cone eit the Exlravagauey of llieir In- 
‘clination, or their F'ancy, shall suggest; tliey 
‘can tlunk as wildly as they talk and net, and will 
‘not endure that their Wit should be cunirouled 
‘ by such formal Things as Decency and common 
‘ Sense : Deduction, Coherence, Consistency, and 
‘ all the Rules of Reason they accordingly dis- 

* dain, as too precise and mechanical for Men of 
‘ a liberal Education. 

‘'I'his, as far as I could ever learn from their 
‘Writings, or my own Obseivation, is a true Ac- 
‘ count of the Free-thinker. ( )ur Visimnt 

‘here, who gave occasion to this Pajicr, has 
‘ brought with him a new Sy.stem of common 
‘Sense, the Particul us of which I am not yet ac- 
‘quamled with, but will lose no 0]»portunity of 
‘ informing my self whether it contain any [thing ^] 
‘worth Mr. Spectatok’s Notice. In the mean 
‘time. Sir, I cannot but think it would be for the 

* [think] 

' fthiiik] 
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*ff00d of Mankind, if you would take this Subject 

* into yout own Consideration, and convince the 
^itopcml Youth of our Nation, that Licentious- 

* ness is not F reedom or, if such a Paradox will 
‘not be understood, that a Prejudice towards 
‘ Atheism is not Impartiality. 

/ a7H, SI JR, Your most 


No, zii.Yrhursday, November 29, 1711. \Addison. 

Poptda res 

Vincentian strepitns — Hor. 

T here is nothing which lies more within the 
Province of a Spectator than publick Shows 
and Diversions: and as among these there arc 
none which can pretend to vie with those elegant 
Entertainments tluit are exhibited in our Theatres, 

I think it particularly incuinheiit on me to take 
Notice of every thing that is remarkable in such 
numerous and refined Assemblies. 

It is observed, that of late Years there has been 
a certain Person in the upper Gallery of the Play- 
house, who when he is pleased with any Thing that 
is acted upon the Stage, expresses his Approbation 
by a loud Knock upon the Benches or the Wain- 
scot, which may be heard over the whole Theatre. 
This Person is commonly known by the Name of 
the Tmnk-makttr in the upper Gallery. Whether 
it be, that' the Blow he gives on these Occasions 
resembles that which is often heard in the Shops 
of such Artizans, or that he was supposed to have 
been a real 'rrunk-inaker, who after the finishing 
of his Day’s Work used to unbend his Mind at 
these publick Diversions with his Hammer in his 
Hand, I cannot certainly tell. There are some, 1 
know, who have been foolish enough to imagine 
it is a Spirit which haunts the upper Gallery, and 
1 from Time to Time makes those strange Noises; 

and the rather, becau.se he is observed to be louder 
' than ordinary every Tune the Ghost of H amlct 
appears. Others have reported, that it is a dumb 
Man, who has chosen this Way of uttering him- 
self when he is transported with any Thing he sees 
or hears. Others will have it to be the Play-house 
Thunderer, tliat exerts himself after this Manner 
in the upper Gallery, when he has nothing to do 
upon the Roof. 

But having made it my Business to get the best 
Information 1 could in a Matter of this Moment, I 
find that the Trunk-maker, as he is commonly 
called, is a large black Man, whom no body knows. 
He generally leans forward on a huge Oaken 
Plant with great Attention to every thing that 
passes upon die Stage. He is never seen to smile ; 
but upon hearing any thing that pleases him, he 
takes up his Staff with both Hands, and lays it 
upon the next Piece of Timber that stands in his 
Way with exceeding Vehemence : After which, he 
composes himself in his former Posture, till such 
Time as something new .sets him again at Work. 

it has been observed, his Blow is .so well timed, 
that the most judicious Critick could never except 
against it. As soon as any hhuimg '1 Inmgln 


expressed in the Poet, or any uncommon Grat;e 
ap^ars in the Actor, he smites the Beiv:h or 
■wainscot. If the Audience does not concur with 
him, he smites a secopd Time, and if the Audience 
is not yet awaked, looks round him with great 
Wrath, and repeats the Blow a third I'iine, which 
never fails to produce the Clap. He sometimes 
lets the Audience begin the Clap of themselves, 
and at the Conclusion of their Applause ratifies it 
with a single Thwack. 

He is 01 sp great U.se to the Play-house, that 
it is said a former Director of it, upon his not be- 
ing able to pay his Attendance by reason of Sick- 
ness, kept one in Pay to officiate for him till such 
time as he recovered ; but the Person so employed, 
tho’ he laid about him with incredible Violence, 
did it in such wrong Places, that the Audience 
soon found out that it was not their old Friend the 
Trunk-maker. 

It has been remarked, that he has not yet ex- 
erted himself with Vigour this Season. He some- 
timc.s plies at the Opera ; and upon NicolinHs ^tht 
Appearance, wa.s said to have demolished three 
Benches in the Fury of his Applause, He has 
broken half a do/cn Oaken I’lants upon Dogget^^ 
and seldom goes away from a Tragedy of Shake- 
spear, without leaving the Wainscot extremely 
shattered. 

The Players do not only connive at his obstre- 
perous Approbation, but very cheerfully repair at 
their own Cost whatever Damages he makes. 
They had once a Thought of erecting a kind of 
Wooden Anvil for his Use that should be made 
of a very sounding Plank, in order to render his 
Streaks more deep and mellow ; but as tliis might 
not have been distinguished from the Musick of 
a Kettle-Drum, tlic Project was laid aside. 

In the mean while, I cannot but take notice of 
the great Use it is to an Audience, that a Person 
should thus preside over their Heads like the Di- 
rector of a Consort, in order to awaken thejr At- 
tention, and beat time to their Applause.s : or, to 
raise my Simile, I have sometimes fancied the j 
Trunk-maker in the u])per Gallery to be like Vir- 
giVs Ruler of the Wind, seated upon the Top of 
a Mountain, wlio, when he struck his Sceptre up- 
on the bide of it, rou.sed an Hurric.me, and set 
the whole Cavern in an Uproar.® 

It i.s ccruin, the Trunk-maker has .saved many 
a good Play, and brought many a graceful Actor 
into Reputation, who would not otherwise have 
been taken notice of. It is very visible, as the 
Audience is not a little abashed, if they find them- 
selves betrayed into a Clap, when their Friend in the 
upper Gallery does not come into it ; so the Actors 
do not value themselves upon the Clap, but regard 
it as a meer Brutuin ftdmen, or empty Noise, 
when it has not the Sound of the Oaken Plant in 
it. I know it has been given out by those who 
are Enemies to the Trunk-maker, that he has 
sometimes been bribed to be in the Interest of a 

* Thomas Doggett, an excellent comic actor, who 
was for many years joint-manager with Wilkes 
and Cibber, died in 1721, and bequeathed the Coal 
and Badge that arc rowed for by Thames Water- 
men every first of August, from liondon Briilgc to 
Oiclw t ® Abieid 1. 85. 
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bad poet, or a vicious Player ; but this is a Sur- 
mise which has no Foundation : his Stroaks are 
always just, and his Admonitions seasonable ; he 
dtics not deal about his Blows at Random, but 
always hits the right Nail upon the Head. [The*] 
inexpressible Force wherewith he lays them on, 
sufficiently shows the Evidence and Strength of 
his Conviction. His Zeal for a good Author is in- 
deed outrageous, and breaks down every Fence 
and Partition, every Board and Plank, that stands 
within the Expression of his Applause. 

As I do not care for terminating my ITioughts 
in barren Speculations, or in Reports of pure 
Matter of Fact, without di awing something liom 
them for the Advantage of my Countrymen, I 
shall take the Liberty to make an humble Proposal, 
that whenever the Tnink-makiir .shall depart this 
Life, or whenever he shall hgl** lost the Spring of 
his Arm by Sickness, old Agk Infirmity, or the 
like, some able-bodied Critick mould be advanced 
to this Post, and have a competent Salary settled 
on him for Life, to be furnished with Bamboos for 
Operas, Crabtrce-Cudgels for Comedies, and 
Oaken Plants for Tragedy, at the publick Ex- 
pence. And to the End that this Place should be 
always disposed of according to Merit, I would 
have none preferred to it, who has not given con- 
vincing Proofs both of a sound Judgment and a 
strong Arm, and who could not, upon Occasion, 
either knock down an Ox, or write a Comment 
upon Horace's Art of Poetry. In short, I would 
have him a due Composition of Hercules and 
Apolhf and so rightly qualified for this important 
Office, that the Trunk-maker may not be missed 
by our Posterity. C. 


Ab. 236,] Friday, Nruember ^0, iTii, [Stecic. 


— Dare Jura maritis. — Hor. 


Mr. Spectator, 

Y OU have not spoken in so direct a manner 
upon the .Subject of Marriage as that im- 
portant Case deserv'es. 1 1 would not be improper 
to observe upon the Peculiarity in the Youth of 
Gtenl lir/laiu, of railing and laughing at that 
Institution ; and when they fall into it, from a 
piofligate Habit of Mind, being insensible of the 
[Satisfaction'] in that Way of Life, and treating 
their Wives with the most barbarous Disrespect 
‘ Particular Cipcunistances and Cast of Temper, 
must teach a Man the Probability of mighty Un- 
easinesses in that State, (for unquestionaoly some 
there are whose very Dispositions are strangely 
averse to conjugal Friendship ;) but no one, I 
believe, is by his own natural Complexion 
moinpted tc teaze and torment another for no 
Reason but being nearly allied to him : And can 
there be any thing more base, m serve to sink a 
Man so niuch below his own distinguishing Cha- 
ractcristick, (I mean Reason) than returning Evil 
for Good in so open a Manner, as that of treat- 
ing an helpless Creature with Unkiiidness, who 


* [That] “ [Satisfactions] 


*has had so ^od an Opinion of him-as to believe 
‘ wliat he s.aia relating to one of the greatest Con- 
‘ corns of Life, by delivering her Happiness in this 
‘World to his Care and Protection? Must not 
‘ that Man be abandoned even to all manner of 

* Humanity, who can deceive a Woman with Ap- 
‘pearances of Affection and Kindness, for no 

* other End but to torment her with more Ease 
‘and Authority? Is any Thing more unlike a 

* Gentleman, than when his Honour is engaged 
‘for the performing his Promises, because nothing 
‘but that can oblige him to it, to become after- 
‘ wards false to his Word, and be alone the Oc- 
‘ casion of Misery to one whose Happiness he but 
‘ lately pretended was dearer to him than his own? 
‘ Ought such a one to be trusted in his common 
‘Affairs? or treated but as one whose Honesty 
‘consisted only in his Incapacity of being othcr- 
‘ wise ? 

‘ There is one Cause of this Usage no less ab- 
‘siird than common, which takes place among the 
‘more unthinking Men; and that is the Desire to 
‘appear to their Friends free and at Liberty, and 
‘without those Trammels they liave so much 
‘ridiculed. ['I’o avoid*] this they fly into the 
‘ other Extream, and grow Tyrants that they may 
‘seem Masters. Because an imcontroulable Com- 
‘ mand of their own Actions is a certain Sign of 
‘ entire Dominion, they won’t so much as recede 
‘from the Government even in one Muscle of 
‘ their Faces. A kind l.ook they believe would 
‘ be fawning, and a civil Answer yielding the 
‘ Superiority. To this must we attribute an Aus- 
‘ tenty they betray in every Action : What but 
‘ this can put a Man out of Humour in his Wife’s 
‘ Company, tho’ he is so distinguishingly pleasant 
‘every where else? The Bitterness of nis Re- 
‘ plies, and the Severity of his Frowns to the 
‘tenderest of Wives, clearly demonstrate, that an 
‘ ill-grounded Fear of being thought too submis- 
‘sive, is at the Bottom of this, as I am willing to 
‘ call it, affected Moroseness ; but if it be such 
‘only, put on to convince his Acquaintance of his 
‘ entire Dominion. let him take Care of the Conse- 
‘ quence, which will be certain, and worse than the 
‘present Evil ; his seeming Indifference will by 
‘ Degrees grow into real Contempt, and if it doth 
‘not wholly alienate the Affections of his Wife for 
‘ever from him, make both him and her more 
‘miserable than if it really did so. 

‘ However inconsistent it may appear, to be 
‘thought a well-bred Person has no small .Share 
‘ in this clownish Behaviour : A Discourse tliere- 
‘ fore relating to good Breeding towards a lovmg 
‘and a tender Wife, would lie of great Use to this 
‘Sort of Gentlemen. Could yon but once con- 
‘ vince them, that to be civil at least is not beneath 
‘the Character of a Gentleman, nor even tender 
‘Affection towards one who would make it re- 
‘ciprocal, betrays any Softness or Effeminacy 
‘that the most masculine Disposition need be 
‘ashamed of; could you .satisfy them of the Gen- 


* [For this Reason should they appear the least 
like what they were so much used to laugh at, 
they would become the Jest cif themselves, and 
the Object of that Raillery they formerly be- 
stowed on others. 'J’o avoid] 
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‘ crosity of voluntary Civility, and the Greatness 

* of Soul that is con5]:)icuous in Benevolence with- i 

* out immediate Obligations ; could you recom- 
'mend to People’s Practice the Saying of the 

* Gentleman quoted in one of your Speculations, 

‘ That he thought it mcvmbentupon hiin to mah 

* the Inclinations of a IVoman of Merit go along 
*witk her Duty: Could you, I say, perswade 

* thjese Men of the Beauty and Reasonableness of 
‘ this Sort of Behaviour, I have so much Charity 

* for some of them at least, to believe you would 

* convince them of a Thing they are only ashamed 
‘to allow: Besides, you would recommend that 
‘State in its truest, and consequently its most , 
‘ agreeable Colours ; and the Gentlemen who have j 
‘ for any Time been such professed Enemies to it, | 
‘ when Occasion should serve, would return you | 
‘ their Tliauks for assisting their Interest in pre- j 

[ ‘vailing over their Prejudices. Marriage in gen- 
I ‘ eral would W this Means be a more easy and 
‘comfortable Condition ; the Husband would be 

* no where so well satisfied as in his own Parlour, 
‘nor the Wife so pleasant as in the Company of 
‘her Husband : A Desire of being agreeable in 
‘ the Lover would be increased in the Husband, 

‘ and the Mistress be more amiable by becoming 
‘ the Wife. Besides all which, 1 am apt to believe 
‘we should find the Race of Men crow wiser as 
‘their Progenitors grew kinder, and the Affection 
‘ of the Parents would be conspicuous in the Wis- 
‘ dom of their Children ; in short, Men would in 
‘general be much better humoured than they are, 
‘did not they so frequently exercise the worst 
‘Turns of their Temper where they ought to exert 
‘ the best. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I am a Woman who left the Admiration of 
‘this whole Town, to throw myself ([for*] Love 
‘of Wealth) into the Arms of a Fool. When I 
‘ married him, I could have had any one of se- 
‘vcral Men of Sense who languished for me ; but 
‘ my Case is just. I believed my superior Umlcr- 
‘ standing would form him into a tractable Crea- 
‘ture. But, alas, my Spou.se has Cunnmg and 
‘ Suspicion, the inseparable Companions of little 
‘Minds; ami every Aitcmiu 1 make to divert, by 
‘putting on an agreeable Air, a sudden Chcarfiil- 
‘ness, or kind Behaviour, he looks upon as the 
‘first Act towaids an Insurrection against Ins un- 
‘ deserv’ed Dominion over me. Let cvei*y one 
‘ who is still to chuse, and hopes to govern a Fool, 

‘ remember 

'TKISTISSA. 

Afr. Spectator, St. Martins, November -is. 

‘ This is to complain of an evil Practice which 
‘I think very well deserves a Redress, though 
^you have not as yet taken any Notice of it: If 
‘you mention it in your P^per, it may perhaps 
‘ nave a very good Effect, What I mean is the 
‘ Disturbance some People give to others at Church, 

* by them Repetition of the Prayers after the Min- 
‘ ister, and that not only m the Prayers, but also 
‘ the Absolution and the Commandments fare no 
‘ better, which are^ in a particular Maiuier the 
‘ Priest’s Office : This I Ixave known done in so 


* [by], and in first reprint. 


‘ audible a manner, that sometimes their Voices 
‘ have been as loud as his. As little as you would 
‘ think it, this is frequently done by People seem- 
‘ ingly devout. This irreligious Inadvertency is 
‘ a Thing extremely offensive : But 1 do not re- 
‘ commend it as a Thing I give you Liberty to 
‘ridicule, but hope it may be amended by the 
‘ bare Mention. 

T. SIR, Your very humble Servant, T, S, 


No. 237.] Saturday, Dec. 1, 1711, \Addison» 


Visu carentem magna pars vert latet. 

Senec. in OSdip. 


I T is very reasonable to believe, that Part of 
the Pleasure which happy Minds shall eiyoy 
in a future State, will arise from an enlarged Con- 
templation of the Divine Wisdom in the Govern^ 
merit of the World, and a Discovery of the secret 
and amazing Steps of Providence, from the Be- 
ginning to the Erd of 7 *imc' Nothing seems to 
i;e .1:1 r.uKU.uiiu'.cni more :ni ipicd to the Nature 
of Man, if we consider that Curiosity is one of the 
.strongest and most lasting Appetites implanted 
in us, and that Admiration is one of our most 
pleasing Passions ; and what a perpetual Succes- 
sion of rhijoymcnts will be affordea to both these, 
in a Scene so large and various as shall then be 
laid open to our view in the Society of superior 
Spirits, who perhaps will join with us in so de- 
lightful a Prospect ! 

1 1 is not impo.ssible, on the contrary, that Part 
of the Punishment of such as are excluded from 
Blish, may consist not only in their being denied 
this l*.i\ricge, blit in having their Appetites at 
the same time vastly enci cased, without any Satis- 
faction afforded to them. In these, the vain Pur- 
.siut of Knowledge shall, perhaps, add to their In- 
felicity, and bewilder them into Labyrinths of 
Error, Darkness, Distraction and Uncertainty of 
evciy thing but their own evil State. Milton has 
ihiis repre.sented the fallen Angels reasoning to- 
gether in a kind of Re.spite from their Torments, 
and creating to themselves a new Disquiet amidst 
tlieir very Amusements ; he could not properly 
have described the Sports of condemned Spirits, 
without that Cast of Horror and Melancholy he 
has so judiciously mingled with them. 

Others apart sate on a Hill retired. 

In Thoughts more elevate, and reasorCd high \ 
OJ Providence, Foreknowledge, Will, and Fate, 
Fiat Fate, Freewill, Foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no End in wandring Mazes lost-^ 

In our present Condition, which w a middle 
State, our JMinds are, as it were, chequered with 
Truth and Falshood ; and as our Facu|||ies are 
narrow, and our Views imperfect, it is impossible 
but our Curioi^y must meet with many Repulse^. 
The Business of Mankind in this Life wing ra^er 
to act tlian to know, their Portion of )PLnowlcdigc 
is dealt to them accordingly. ' 


^ Paradise Lost, B. II. v. 557 — 561. 
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FrQm hence it is, that the Reason of the In- 
quisitive has so long been exercised with Diffi- 
culties, in accounting for the promiscuous Distri- 
bution of Good and Evil to the Virtuous and the 
Wicked in this World. From hence come all 
those pathetical Complaints of so many tragical 
Events, which hapi)en to the Wise and the Good ; 
and of such surprising Prosperity, which is often 
the Lot* of the Guilty and the Foolish ; that Reason 
U sometimes puzzled, and at a loss what to pro- 
nounce upon so mysterious a Dispensation. 

' Piaia expresses his Abhorrence of some h'ables 
of the Poets, which seem to rjiflect on the Gods 
as the Authors of Injustice ; and lays it down as a 
Principle, That whatever is permitted to befal a 
just hfan, vyhethcr Poverty, Sickness, oi any of 
those Things which seem to be Evils, shall either 
in Life or* Death conduce to his Good. My 
Readier wilj observe how agreeable this Maxirn is 
to >vhat we fitid delivered by a greater Authority. 
Se?feca has written a Discourse purposely on this 
Suhject,® in which he takes Pains, after the Doc- 
trine p» t)cw SfoickSy to shew that Adversity is 
not in it^lf an Evil ; and meiitions a noble Saying 
of Detfietrius, That nothing immld he more uu- 
happy than a Man who had tiener known 
tidn. He compares Prosperity to the Indulgence 
of a fond Mother to a Child, wiiich often proves 
his Rgin ; but the Affection of the Divine Iking 
to that of a wise Father who would have his Sons 
excrci.sed witli Labour, Disappoiutinent, and Pain, 
ffiat they may gather Strength, .and improve their 
P'ortituae. On this Occasion the Philosopher 
rises into the celebrated Sentiment, That there is 
not on Eardi a Spectator more worthy the Regard 
of a Creator intent on his Woiks than a brave 
Man superior to his Sufferings ; to which he adds, 
That it must be a Pleasure to Jupiter himself to 
look down from Heaven, and sec Cato amidst the 
Ruins of hb Country preserving his Intcgi-ity. 

This Thought will appear yet more reasonable, 
if we consider human Life as a State of Probation, 
and Adversity as the Post of Honour in it, assigned 
often to the best and most select Spirits. 

But what I would chiefly insist on here, i.s, that 
we are not at present in a proper Situation to judge 
of the Counsels by which Providence acts, since 
but little arrives at our Knowledge, and even that 
little we discern imperfectly ; or according to the 
elegant Figure in Holy Wnt, I'Ve see but in part^ 
Oita as in a Glass darkly. [It is to be considered, 
that Providence 3 ] in its Oeconomy regards the 
whole System of Time and 'I'hings ti^cther, [so 
that! we cannot discover the beautiful Connection 
between Incidents which lie widely .separated in 
Time, and by losing so many Links of the Chain, 
our Reasomngs become broken and imperfect. 
Thus those Parts in the moral World which have 
not an absolute, may yet have a relative Beauty, 
ill respect of some other Parts concealed fi om us, 
but Open to his Eye before whom Past, Present, 
and To come, are set together id^one Point of 
View ; and those Events, the Permission of which 


‘In Saturday’s Spectator, ‘rcwaid’ read 
lot.* Erratum in No. 238. 

® De Constantia Sapiemis. 

® [Siixce Providence therefore], and in xst lep. 


seems now to accuse his Goodness, may in the 
Consummation of Things both magnify his Good- 
ness, and exalt his Wisdom. And this is enough 
to check our Presumption, since it b in vain to 
apply our Measures of Regularity to Matters of 
which we know neither the Antecedents nor thp 
Consequents, the Beginning nor the End. 

I shall relieve my Reader from this abstracted 
Thought, by relating here a Jesvish Tradition 
concerning Moses, ^ which seems to be a kind of 
Parable, illustrating what I have last mentioned. 
That great Prophet, it i.s said, was called up by a 
Voice from Heaven to the top of a Mountain; 
where, in a Conference with the Supreme Being, 
he was permitted to propose to him some Ques- 
tions concerning his Administration of the Uni- 
verse. In the midst of this Divine [Colloquy “] he 
w.as commanded to look down on the Plain below. 
At the Foot of the Mountain there issued out a 
clear Spring of Water, at which a Soldier alighted 
from Ills Horse to drink. He was no sooner gone 
than a little Boy came to the same Place, and 
finding a Pur.se of Gold which the Soldier had 
dropped, took it up and went away with it. Im- 
mediately after this came an infirm old Man, 
weary with Age and 'I’ravelhng, and having 
cnieiichcd his Tliirst, sat down to rest himself by 
the Side of the Spring. The Soldier missing hb 
Purse leturns to search for it, and demands it of 
the old Man, who affirms he had not seen it, and 
appeals to Heaven in witness of his Innocence. 
'I’hc Soldier nut believing his Protestations, kills 
him. Aloies fell on his B'ace with Horror and 
Am.arenient, when the Divine Voice thus pi evented 
his Kx])ostul.ation : ‘ Ik not surprised, Moses, nor 
‘ask \\hy the Judge of the whole Earth has 
‘suffer’d this 'riling to come to pass : The Child 
‘is the Occasion th.it the Blood of the old Man is 
‘ spilt ; but know, that the old Man whom thou 
‘saw'st, was the Murderer of that Child’s Father. 

S 


Wt?. Z38.J Monday, December 2, 171s- [Sleelo, 


Neqniniuam populo bibnlas donaTcris Aures ; 
K'cspiic quod non a, Per.sius, Sat. 4. 


A mong all che Diseases of the Mind, there is 
not one more epidcmi« d -u m-i;-. pe: nii iijus 
than the l.u VC of Flattery. 1 \U.s..!: .Inn cs 

of the Body are prepared t > ii i c .1 :'i.t!i,.;n.inl 
Influence, theie the Disease rages with most Vio- 
lence : so in this Distemper of the Mind, where 
there is ever a IVopensity and Inclination to suck 
in the Poison, it cannot be but that the whole 
Order of reasonable Action must be overturn’d, 
for, like Musick, it 


‘ Henry More’s Divine Dialogues. 

“ [Conference] 

3 No letter appended to original Issue or reissue. 
Printed in Addison’s Works, 1720. The paper has 
been claimed for John Hughes in the Preface to 
his Poems (1735). 
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So softens and disarms the Mittdy cerity they praised his nohle and majestick Mien, 

That not one^rrtnv can Resistance Jind. his Affability, lii? Valour, Conduct, and Succ«ss in 

War. How must a Man have his Heart full-blown 
First wc flatter ourselves, and then the Flatlciy ^^ith Joy in such an Article of Glory as this? 
of others is sure of Success. It awakens our Self- What a Spur and Kneouragement still to proceed 
Love within, a Party which is ever re.idy to revolt In those Steps which liad already broimht him to .so 
from our better Judgment, and join the Enemy pureaTasteof the greatest of mortal Enjoyments? 
without. Hence it is, that the i’rofusion of It soinctnnes happens, that even Enemies and 
Favours wc .so often see poured upon the Parasite, envious Persons bestow the sincerest Marks of 
are represented to us, by our Self-Love, as Ju-itice Esteem when they least desist it. Such afford a 
done to Man, who so agreeably reconciles us to greater Pleasure, as extortedf by Merit, and freed 
our selves. When we are overcome by such soft from all Suspicion of Favour or Flatterjr. Thus 
Insinuations and ensnaring Compliances, we gladly it is with Malvolio; he has Wit, Learning and 
recompense the Artifices that are made use of to Discernment, but temper’d with an Allay of Envy, 
blind our Reason, and which triumph over the Self-Love and Detraction : Malvolio turns pale at 
Weakne.s.ses of our Temper and Inclinations. the Mirth and good Humour of the Company, if 

But were every Man perswaded from how mean it center not in his Person ; he grows jealous and 
'and low a Principle this Passion is derived, there displeased when he ceases to be the only Person 
can be no doubt but the Person who should at- admired, and looks upon the Commendations paid 
tempt to gratify it, would then be as contemptible to another as a Detraction from his Merit, and an 
as he is now successful. 'Tis the Desiie of some Attempt to lessen the Superiority he affects; but 
Quality we are not possessed of, or Inclination to by this very Method, he bestows such Praise as 
be something we are not, which are the Causes of can never be .suspected of Flattery. His Uneasi- 
our giving ourselves up to that Man, who bestows ness and Distastes are so many sure arid certain 
upon us the Characters and Qualities of others ; Signs of another’s Title lo that Glory he desires, 
which perhaps suit us as ill and were as little and has the Mortification to find himself notpos- 
dcsign’d for our wearing, as their Cloaths. Instead sessed of. 

of going out of our own complectional Nature into A good Name is fitly compared to a precious 
that of others, 'twere a better and more laudable Ointment,’ and when we are praised with Skill 
Industry to improve our own, and instead of a and Decency, ’tis indeed the most agreeable Per- 
miserable Copy become a good Original , for fume, but if too strongly admitted into a Brain of 
there is no Temper, no Disposition so rude and a less vigorous and happy Texture, ’twill, like too 
untractable, but may in its own peculiar Cast and strong an Odour, overcome the Senses, and prove 
Turn be brought to some agreeable Use in Con- pernicious to those Nerves ’twas intended to re- 
versation, or in the Affairs of Life. A Person of fresh. A gencrou.s Mind is of all others the most 
a rougher Deportment, and less tied up to the sen.sible of Praise and Dispraise; and a noble 
usual Ceremonies of Bcliaviour, will, like Manly Spirit is as much invigorated with its due Propor- 
in the Play,’ please by the Grace which Nature tion of Honour and Applause, as ’tis depressed by 
gives to every Action wherein she is complied Neglect and Contempt ; But ’tis only Persons far 
with ; the Brisk and Lively will not want their above the common Level who are thus affected 
Admirers, and even a more reserved and melan- with cither of these Extreains ; as in a Therrno- 
choly Temper may at some times he agreeable. meter, ’tis only the purest and most sublimated 
When there is not Vanity enough awake in a Spirit that is either contracted or dilated by the 
Man to undo him, the Flatterer stirs up that dor- Benignity or Inclemency of the Season, 
mant Weakness, and inspires him with Merit 

enough to be a Coxcomb. But if Flattery be the Mr. Spectator, 

mo.st sordid Act that can be complied with, the ‘ The Translations which you have lately given 
Art of Praising justly is as commendable ; For ‘ us from the Greeks in some of your last Papers, 
’tis laudable to praise well ; as Poets at one and ‘have been the Occasion of my looking into some 
the .same time give Immortality, and receive it ‘ of tho.se Authors ; among whom I chanced on a 
themselves for a Reward ; Both are pleased, the ‘ Collection of Letters which pass under the Name 
one whilst he receives the Recompence of Merit, ‘ of Aristametits. Of all the Remains of Antiquity, 
the other whilst he shews he knows how to discern ‘I believe there can be Nothing produc’d of an 
it ; but above all, that Man is happy in this Art, ‘Air so gallant and polite ; each Letter contains a 
who, like a skilful Painter, retains the Features ‘ liiile Novel or Adventure, which is told with all 
and Complection, but still .softens the Picture into ‘ the Beauties of Language and heightened with 
the most agreeable Likeness. ‘a Luxuriance of Wit. There are .several of them 

There can hardly, I believe, be imagin’d a more ‘ translated,® but with such wide Deviations from 

desirable Pleasure, than that of Praise unmix’d — 

with any Possibility of Flattery. Such was that i Eccles. vii. i. 

which Germanicus enjoyed, when, the Night a i,j ^ voli^e of translated ‘ Letters on Wit, 
before a Battle, desirous of some sincere Mark ‘ Politicks’ and Morality,’ edited by Abel Boyer, in 
of the Est^m of his Legions for mm, he is de- i^qi. The letters ascribed to Aristanetus of Nice 
scribed by Tacitus in a Disguise to the Pithynia, who died a.d. 3^8, but which were 

Discourse of a Soldier, and wiapt up m the h rui- ,^vntten after the fifth century, were afterwards 
lion of his Glory, whilst with an undesigned Sin- translated as * Letters of Love and Gallantry, wril- 

; ‘ ten in Greek byAristtenclus.’ J’his volume, lamo 

' Wycherley’s JMain Dc.iler. (»7i5)* was dedicated to Eustace Budgell, who is 
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* the Origlival, and in a Style «?o far dvfTering from 

* the Authors, that the Translator seems rather to 
‘have taken Hints for the expressing his own 
‘ Sense and Thoughts, than to have endeavoured 
‘ to render those of A fistanetus. In the following 
‘Translation, I have kept as near the Meaning of 
‘ the Greek as I could, and have only added a few 
‘ Words to make the Sentences in English fit to- 
‘ gether a little better than they would otherwise 
‘^ve done. The Story seems to be taken fiom 
' that of Pygmalion and the Statue in Ovid: Some 
‘of the Thoughts are of the s.ame Turn, and the 
‘ whole is written in a kind of Poetical Prose. 

Philopinax to Chromation, 

“ Never was Man more overcome with so fan- 
“tastical a Passion as mine. I have painted a 
“beautiful Woman, and am despairing, dying for 
“the Picture. My own Skill has undone me; 
“ 'tis not the Dart of Vennsy but my own Pencil 
“has thus wounded me. Ah me' with what 
“Anxiety am I necessitated to adore my own 
“Idol? How miserable am 1 , whilst every one 
“mu?t as much pity the Painter as he praises the 
“ Picture, and own my Torment more than equal 
“to my Art. But why do I thus complain ? Have 
“there not been more unhappy and unnatural 
“Passions than mine? Yes, I have seen the Re- 
“ presentations of Phtpdra, N’arcissus, and Pa- 
** siphae. Phadra was unhappy in her Love ; 
“ tlvat of Pastpkae was monstrous ; and whilst the 
“ other caught at his beloved Likeness, he de- 
“ stroyed the watery Image, which ever eluded 
“his Embraces. I'he Fountain represented Nar-" 
**cissws to himself, and the Picture both that and 
“him, thirsting after his adored Image. But I 
“am yet less unhappy, I enjoy her Presence con- 
“ tinually, and if I touch her, I destroy not the 
“beauteous Form, but she looks pleased, and a 
“sweet Smile sits in the charming Space which 
“divides her Lips. One would swear that Voice 
“and Speech were issuing out, and that one’s 
“ Ears felt the melodious Sound. How often have 
*T, deceived by a Lover’s Credulity, hearkned 
“if she had not something to whisper me? and 
“when frustrated of my Hopes, how often have I 
“taken my Revenge in Kisses from her Cheeks 
“ and Eyes, and softly wooed her to my Embrace, 
“whilst she (as to me it seem’d) only withheld her 
“ Tongue the more to inflame me. But, Madman 
“that I. am, shall I be thus taken with the Re- 
“ presentation only of a beauteous Face, and flow- 
“ing Hair, and thus waste myself and melt to 
“Tears for a Shadow? Ah, sure ’tis something 
“ more, ’tis a Reality ! for see her Beauties shine 
“out with new Lustre, and she seems to upbraid 
“ me with such unkind Reproaches. Oh may I 
“have a living Mistress of this Form, that when 
“I shall compare the Work of Nature with that of 
“ Art, I may be .still at a loss which to choose, and 
“be long perplex’d with the pleasing Uncertainty. 


namejl in the Preface as the author of the Spec- 
tator papers signed X, 


No. 239.] Tuesday^ December 1711. [Addison. 


■Bella, korrida Bella /— -Virg. 


I HAVE sometimes amused myself with con- 
sidering the several Methods of managing a 
Debate which have obtained in the World. 

The first Races of Mankind used to dispute, as 
our ordinary People do now-a-days, in a Kind of 
wild Logick, uncultivated by Rules of Art. 

Socrates introduced a catechetical Method of 
Arguing. He would ask his Adversary Question 
upon Question, till he had convinced him out of 
his own Mouth that his Opinions were wrong. 
This Way of Debating drives an Enemy up into a 
Corner, seizes all the Passes through which he can 
make an Escape, and forces him to surrender at 
Discretion. 

Aristotle changed this Method of Attack, and 
invented a great Variety of little Weapons, call’d 
Syllogisms. As in the Socrafick Way of Dispute 
you agree to every thing which your Opponent 
advances, in the A ristotel/ck you are still denying 
and contradicting some Part or other of what be 
say.s. Socrates conquers you by Stratagem, Aris'‘ 
totle by Force : The one takes the Town by Sap, 
the other Sword in Hand, 

The Universities of Europe, for many Years, 
carried on their Debates by Syllogism, insomuch 
that we see the Knowledge of several Centuries 
laid out into Objections and Answers, and all the ^ 
good Sense of the Age cut and minced into almost 
an Infinitude of Distinctions. 

When our Universities found that there was no 
End of Wrangling this Way, they invented a kind 
of Argument, which is not reducible to any Mood 
or Figure in Aristotle. It was called the Argu- 
mentum Basilmum (others write it Bacilinum or 
Baculinum) which is pretty well express’d in our 
English Word Club-Law. When they were not 
able to confute their Antagonist, they knock’d him 
down. It was their Method in these polemical 
Delxites, first to discharge their Syllogisms, and 
afterwards to betake themselves to their Clubs, 
till such Time as they h.ad one Way or other con- 
founded their (iainsayers. 'J'here is in Oxford a 
narrow [Defile , ‘1 (to make use of a military Term) 
where the Partizans used to encounter, for which 
Rea.son it still retains the Name of Logic-Lane. 

I have heard an old Gentleman, a Physician, make 
his Boasts, that when he was a young Fellow he 
marched several Times at the Head of a Troop of 
Scotistsd and cudgel’d a Body of Sniiglesiatis^ 


* [Defile] 

^ The followers of the famous scholastic philo- 
sopher, Duns Scotus (who taught at Oxford and 
died in 1308), were Reali.sts, and the Scotistswere 
as Realists opposed to the Nominalists, who, as 
followers of Thomas Aquinas, were called Thom- 
i.sLs. Abuse, in later time, of the followers of 
Duns gave its present sense to the word Dunce. 

3 The followers of Martin Smiglecius, a Polish 
Jesuit, who taught Philosophy for four years and 
Theology for ten years at Vilna, in Lithuania, and 
died at Kalisch in i6t 8 Besides theological works 
he published a book of Disputations upon Logic. 
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' half the length of Ifigh-sireei^ ’till they had dts- 
! TOrsed themselves for Shelter into their respective 
, Garrisons. 

This Humour, I find, went very far in Eras- 
j Time. For that Author telJ.s us,* I'hat upon 
the Revival of Greek Tetters, most of^the Uni- 
versities in Eurof>e were divided into Greeks and 
Tn^ans. The latter were those who bore a mor- 
' tal Enmity to the Language of the Grecians, in- 
somuch that if they met with any who understood 
it, they did not fail to treat him as a Foe. Eras- 
mus himself had, it seems, the Misfortune tc fall 
into the Hands of a Party of Trojans, who laid 
him on with so many Blows and Buffets that he 
never forgot their Hostilities to his dying Day. 

There is a way of managing an Argument not 
much unlike the former, which is made use of by 
States and Communities, when they draw up a 
hundred thousand Disputants on each Side, and 
convince one another by Dint of Sword. A cer- 
tain Grand Monarch® was so .sensible of his 
Strength in this way of Reasoning, that he writ 
Upon his Great Guns — Ratio ultima Regum, The 
Logick of Kings ; but, God be thanked, he is 
now pretty well baffled at his own Weapon.s. 
When one has to do with a Philosopher of this 
kind, one should remember the old Gentleman’s 
Saying, who had been engaged in an Argument 
with one of the Roman Einperors.3 Upon his 
Friend’s telling him, That he wonder’d he would 

f ive up the Question, when he had visibly the 
letter of the Dispute ; / am never asfuxm'd, .says 
he, to be confuted by one who is Master of fifty 
Legions. 

I shall but just mention another kind of Rea- 
soning, which nmy be called arguing by Poll ; ' 
and another which is of equal Force, in which 
Wagers arc made use of as Arguments, according 
to the celebrated Line in Hudibras.^ 

But the most notable way of managing a Con- 
troversy, is that which we may call Arguing by 
Torture. This i.s a Method of Reasoning which 
has been made use of with the poor Refugees, 
and which was so fashionable in our Country 
during the Reign of Queen Mary, that in n Pass- 
age of an Author qiioteU by Monsieur Tayle,^ it 
is said the Price of Wood was raised in England, 
by reason of the Executions that were made in 
Smithfield. These Disputants convince their 
Adversaries with a Sorites,^ commonly called a 
Pile of Faggots. The Rack is also a kind of 
Syllogism which has been used with good Effect, 
and has made Multitudes of Converts. Men were 
formerly disputed out of their Doubts, reconciled 
to Tnitn by Force of Reason, and won oyer to 
Opinions by the Candour, Sense and Ingenuity of 
those who had the Right on their Side ; but this 
Method of Conviction operated too slowly. P.iin 


* Erasm. Epist. ® Louis XIV. 

3 Adrian, cited in Bacon’s Apophthegms. 

* Hudihras, Pt. 11. c. i, v. 297. See note to 
No. 145- 

5 And. Ammonius in Bayle’.s Life of him, but 
the saying was of the reign of Henry VIII. 

<5 A Sorites, in Logic, — from auipds, aheap — 
is a pile of syllogisms so compacted that the 
conclusion of one serves as a preniLss to the next. 


was found to be much more enlightning 
Reason. Every Scruple was looked upon as Ob*- 
stinacy, and not to be removed but by several 
Engines invented for that Purpose. In a W^, 
the Application of Whips, Racks, Gibbet^, Gal- 
lies, Dungeons, Fire and Faggot, in a Dispute, 
may be look’d upon a.s Popish Refinements upon 
the old Heathen Logick. 

There is another way of Reasoning whidh . 
dom fails, tho’ it be of a quite different Nature 
to th.at 1 have last mentioned. I mean, cc^vinc- 
ing a Man by ready Money, or as it is ordinarily 
called, btibing a Man to an Opinion. This Me- 
thod has often proved successful, when all the 
others have been made use of to no purpose. A 
Man who is furnished with Arguments Irom t^ 
Mint, will convince his Antagonist much soofiet* 
than one who diaws them from Reason and F'M- 
losophy. Gold i', a wonderful Clearer of the 
Under-standing; it dissipates every Doubt ahd 
Scruple in an Instant; accommodates itself to 
the meanest Capacities ; silences the Loud and 
Clamorous, and brings over the most Obstinate 
and Inflexible. Philip of Macedon was a Man 
of most invincible Reason this Way. He refuted 
by it all the Wisdom of Athens, confounded their 
State.smen, .struck their Orators dumb, and at 
length argued them out of all their Liberties., 

Having here touched upon the several Methods 
of Dispiiting, as they have prevailed in different 
Ages of the World, I shall very suddenly give 
my Reader an Account of the whole Art of Cavil- 
ling ; which shall be a full and satisfactory An- 
swer to all such Paper.s and Pamphlets as have 
yet appeared against the Si'Ectator. ■ C 


No. 240.] Wednesday, Dec. 5, 171 x. \Sieek, 


A lifer not ft, Avite, liber. — Mart. 


Mr. SlMCCTATOR, 

‘ T AM of one of the most genteel Trades in 
‘ X the^ City, and niKlerstand thus niupK of 
‘liberal Education, as to have an ardent Ambition 
‘of being useful to Mankind, and to think That 
‘ the chief End of Being as to this Life. I had 
‘ these good Impressions given me from the hand- 
‘ sonic Behaviour of a learned, generous, and 
‘wealthy Man towards me when I first began 
‘the World. Some Dissatisfaction between flae 
‘and my Parent.s made me enter into it with lews 
* Relish of Business than I ought ; and to turn off 
‘this Uneasiness I gave myself to criminal Pjlea- 
‘ sures, .some Excesses, and a general loose Con- 
‘ duct, I know not what the excellent Man above- 
‘ mentioned saw in me, but he descended from 
‘the Superioritv of his Wisdom and Merit* to 
‘throw himself frequently into my Company. 
‘ This made me soon hope that I had something 
‘in me worth cultivating, and his Conversation 
‘made me sensible of Satisfactions in a re^ktr 
‘Way, which I had never before imagined. WWn 
‘he was grown familiar with me, he opened bim- 
‘self like a good Angel, and told me, he had long 
‘laboured to ripen me into a Preparation to re- 
‘ceivc his Friendship and Advice, both which I 
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< should daily comiftdnd, and the Use of any Part 
his Fortune, to apply the Measures he should 
'propose to me, for Jthe Improvement of my own. 

I assure you, I cannot recollect the Goodness 
'and Confusion of the good Man when he spoke 
'to this Purpose to me, without melting into 

* Tears ; but m a word. Sir, I must hasten to tell 
'you, that my Heart burns with Gratitude to- 

wards him, and he is so happy a Man, that it 
f tlan never be in my Power to return him his Fa- 
'vdurs in Kind, but I am sure I have made him 
.'the most agreeable Satisfaction I could possibly, 

* [in being ready to serve others to my utmost 
' Ability,] as far as is consistent with the Prudence 
'he prescribes to me. Dear Mr. Spkctatok,^ I 
'do not owe to him only the good Will and Es- 
' teem of tJ'y own Relations, iwho are People of 
'liJistinction) the present Easws and Plenty of ray 
‘Circumstances, but also the Government of my 
'Fusions, and Regulation of my Desires. I 
'doubt not, Sir, but in your Imagination such 
‘ Virtues as these of my worthy Friend, bear as 
‘great a Figure as Actions which are more glit- 
‘tering in the common Eslimaiion. What I would 
‘aSk of you, is to give us a whole SJ^ec^(^^or upon 

* Hcroick Virtue in common Ltfe, which may incite 
‘Men to the .same generous Inclinations, as have 
‘ by this admirable Person Ixien shewn to, and 
‘ rais’d in, 

* S/JR, Your 7nast httmhle Servant. 
Mr. Spectator, 

' 1 am a Country Gentleman, of a good plenti- 

* ful Estate, and live as the rest of my Neighbours 
‘ with great Hospitality. 1 have been ever reck- 
‘oned among the Ladies the best Company in 
' the World, and have Access as a sort of Favour- 
‘ite. I never came in Publick but I saluted 
‘them, tho’ in great Assemblies, all round, where 
‘it was seen how genteelly I avoided hampering 
‘my Spurs in their PetticoaLs, while I moved 
‘amongst them; and on the other side how 
‘prettily they curtsied ami received me, stinding 
‘m proper Rows, and advancing as fast as they 
‘ saw their Elders, or their Betters, dispatch’d by 
‘me. But so it is, Mr. SrECTATOK, that all our 
‘good Breeding is of late lost by the unluppy 
‘Arrival of a Courtier, or Town Gentlenuin, who 

* came lately among us : d’his Person whcre-cvcr he 
t ‘came ink) a Room made a profound Bow, and 

‘fell back, then recovered with a soft Air, and 
‘made a Bow to the next, and so to one ot two 
‘more, and then took the Gross of the Room, by 
‘ passing by them in a continued Bow till he ar- 
‘ rived at the Person he thought proper par- 
‘ticularly to entertain. This he did with so good 

* a Grace and Assurance, that it is i.ikcn for the 
‘present Fashion ; and there is no young Geutle- 

* woman within several Miles of this Place has 
‘been kissed ever .since his first Appc.ar.ince 
‘among us. We Country Gentlemen cannot be- 
‘gin again and learn these fine and reserved Airs ; 
‘and our Conversation is at a Stand, till we have 
‘your Judgment for or against Kissing, byway 
‘of Civility or Salutation; which is impatiently 
‘ expected by yoitr Friends of both Sexes, but by 
‘ none so nuicli as 

Your hmnhle Servant, Rustick Sprightly. 


.rtf r. Spectator, December x'jxx. 

*I was the other Night at Philaster,^ where I 
‘ expected to hear your famous Trunk-maker, but 
‘ was happily disappointed of his Company, and 
‘saw another Person who had the like Ambition 
‘ to distinguish himself in a noisy manner, partly 
‘by Vociferation or talking loud, and partly by 
‘his bodily Agility. This was a very lusty Fel- 
‘ low, but withal a sort of Beau, who getting into 
‘one of the Side-boxes on the Stage before the 
‘Curtain drew, was disposed to shew the whole 

* Audience his Activity by leaping over the Spikes ; 
‘ he pass’d from thence to one of the entering 
‘ Doors, ^ where he took Snuff with a tolerable 
‘good Grace, display’d his fine Cloaths, made two 

* or three feint Pa.sses at the Curtain with his Cane, 
‘ then faced about and appear’d at t’other Door : 
‘ Here he affected to survey the whole House, 
‘bow’d and smil’d at random, and then shew’d 
‘ his Teeth, which were some of them indeed very 
‘ white : After this he retired behind the Curtain, 
‘and obliged us with several Views of hLs Person 
‘ from every Opening. 

‘ During the 'J’ime of Acting, he appear’d fre- 
‘quently in the Prince’s Apartment, made one at 
‘the Hunting-match, and was very ffirward in the 
‘ Rebellion. If there were no Injunctions to the 
‘ contrary, yet this Practice must be confes.s’d to 
‘ diminisn the Pleasure of tlie Audience, and for 
‘that Reason presumptuous and unwarrantable: 
‘But since her M.ajcsty’s late Command lias made 
‘it criminal,'^ you have Authority to take Notice 
‘of it. 

SIR, Your humble Servant, 

T. Charles Easy. 


No. 24T.] Thursday, December 1711. \Addisoii. 

^ Scmpcrqnc relinqiti 

Sola sibi, semper longani inconntnta vhfefnr 

Ire VI am Virg. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ 'y'HOUGH you have considered vnlnons T.ove 
‘ X in most of its Distresses, 1 do not reinem- 
‘ber th.at you have given us any Dissertation 
‘igron the Absence of Lovers, or laid down any 
‘Methods how they should support tliemselves 
‘ under_ those long Separations which tliey are 
‘ sometimes forced to undergo. I am at present 
‘in this unhappy Circumstance, having paiTed , 
‘with the best of Husbands, who is abroad in the 
‘ Service of his Country, and may not possibly re- ' 
‘ turn for some Years. His warm and generous 
‘Affection while wc were together, with tlie 'I'en- 
‘derness which he expressed to me at parting, 
‘mak#his Absence almost insupportable. I think 
‘ of him every Moment of the Day, and meet him 

^ Bo.aumont and Fletcher’s ‘Philaster’ had 
been acted on the preceding Fr’'V\'. Nov 30. 
'J'he Hunt is in the Fourth Act, i;;.“ Re'....l!io!i iri 
the f’lfili. 

At this time tliere had been added to the 
pla^^bills the line ‘ By her Majesty’s Command no 
* Person is to be admitted behind the Scenes.* 
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‘every Ni^ht in my Dreams. Every thing I see 
‘ puts me in mind of him. I apply myself with 
‘ more than ordinary Diligence to the Care of his 
‘ Family and his Ej,tate ; but this, instead of re- 
‘ lieving me, g^ves me but so many Occasions of 

* wishing for nis Return. I fret^uent the Rooms 

* where 1 used to converse with him, and not meet- 
‘inghim there, sit down in his Chair, and fall a 
‘ weeping. I love to read the Books he delighted 

* in, and to converse with the Persons whom he 

* esteemed. I visit his Pictui'e a hundred times a 
‘ Day, and place myself over-against it whole 
‘ Hours together. I pass a great part of my 
‘ Time in the Walks where I used to lean upon 
‘hU Arm, and recollect in my Mind the Dis- 

* courses which have there passed between us : I 

* look over the several Prospects and Points of 
‘ View which we used to survey together, fix my 
‘Eye upon the Objects which he has made me 

* talce notice of, and call to mind a thousand 
‘ [agreeable] Remarks which he has made on those 

* Occa,sions. I write to him by every Conveyance, 
‘and contrary to other People, am always in good 
‘ Humour when an East-VVind blows, because it 

I ‘ seldom fails of bringing me a Letter from him. 

I ‘Let me entreat you, Sir, to give me your Advice 
I ‘ upon this Occasion, and to let me know how I 
[ ‘may relieve my self in this my Widowhood. 
lam.SIK. Your most humble Servant, 
ASTER I A. 

Absence is what the Poets call Death in Love, 
and has given ()oi:asion to abundance of beautiful 
Complaints in those Authors who have treated of 
this Passion in Verse. Ovid's Epistles are full of 
them. Otway's Monimin talk.s very tenderly 
upon this Subject.^ 

It was not kind 

To leave me like a Turtle, here alone. 

To droop and mourn the A bsence of my Mate, 
When thou art from me, every Place is desert : 
And /, methinks, am savage and forlorn. 

Thy Presence only *tis can make me blest. 

Heal my unquiet Mind, and tune my Soul. 

The Consolations of Ixivcrs on these Occasions 
are very extraordinary. Besides those mentioned 
by Asteria, there are many other Motives of 
Comfort, which are made use of by absent Lovers. 

I remember in one of Scudery's Romances, a 
Couple of honourable Lovers agreed at their part- 
ing to set aside one half Hour in the Day to think 
of each other during a tedious Absence. The 
Romance tells us, that they both of them punc- 
tually observed the Time thus agreed upon ; and 
that whatever Company or Business they were 
engaged in, they left it abruptly as soon as the 
Clock warned them to retire, 'riie Romance 
further adds, That the Lovers expected the Re- 
turn of thi.s stated Hour with as much Imphtience, 
as if it had been a real A.ssignation, and enjoyed 
an imaginary Happiness that vva.s almost as 
pleasing to them as what they would have found 
from a real Meeting. It was an inexpres.sible 
Satisfaction to these divided Lovers, to be assured 
that each was at the same time employ’d in the 

* Orphan, Act IL 


same kind of Contemplation, and making eqttal 
i Returns of Tenderness and Aft'cction. 

If I may be allowed to mention a more soiioiti 
i Expedient for the alleviating of Absence, I shall 
take notice of one which 1 have known two Por* 
sons practise, who joined Religion to that Elo* 

f ance of Sentiments with which the Passion of 
.ove generally inspires its Votaries. This wiiH', 
at the Return of such an Hour, to offer up a cer- 
tain Praycffor each other, which they had agreed 
upon before their Parting. The Husband, who 
is a Man that makes a Figure in the polite World, 
as well as in hi.s own Family, has often told me» 
that he could not have .supported an Absence of 
three Years without this Expedient. 

[Strada, m one of his Prolu.sions,^] gives an 
Account of a chimerical Coriespondence between 
two Friends by the Help of a certain Loadstone, 
which had .such Virtue m it, that if it touched two 
several Needles, when one of the Needles so 
touched [began '‘J to move, the other, tho‘ at 
never so great a Distance, moved at the same 
Time, and in the same Manner. He tells us, that 
the two Friends, being each of them possessed of 
one of these Needles, made a kind of a Dial-plate, 
inscribing it with the four and twenty Letters, in 
I the same manner as the Hours of the Day are 
marked upon the ordinary Dial-plate. 'I'hcy then 
fixed one of the Needles on each of these Plates 
in such a manner, that it could move round with- 
out Impediment, so as to touch any of the four 
and twenty Letters. Upon their Separating from 
one another into distant Countrie.s. they agreed 
to withdraw themselves punctually into their 
Closets at a certain Hour of the Day, and to con- 
verse with one another by means of this their In- 
vention. Accordingly when they were some hun- 
dred Miles asunder, each of them shut himself up 
in his Closet at the I'imc appointed, and immedi- 
ately cast his Eye upon his Dial-plate. If he had 
a mind to write any thing to his Friend, he di- 
rected his Needle to every Letter that formed the 
Words which he had occasion for, making a little 
Pause at the end of every Word or Sentence, to 
avoid Confusion. ’The F riend, in the mean while, 
s.aw his own sympathetick Needle moving of itself 
to every Letter which that of his Correspondent 
pointed at. By this means they talked together 
across a whole Continent, and conveyed their 
t houghts to one another in an Instant over Cities 
or Mountain.s, Seas or De.sarts. 

If Monsieur Scudery, or any other Writer of 
Romance, had introduced a Ncciomancer, who is 
generally in the Tram of a Knight- Errant, making 
a Pre.sent to two Lovers of a Couple of tho.se 
above-mentioned Needles, the Reader would not 
have been a little pleased to have seen them cor- 
responding v/ith one another when they were 
guarded by Spies and Watches, or separated by 
Castles and Adventures. " 

In the mean while, if ever this Invention should 
be revived or put in practice, 1 would propose, 
that upon the Lover’s Dial-plate there should be 
written not only the four and twenty Letters, but 

* [In one of Strada’s Prolusions he] Lib. 11. 
Prol. 6. 

® [begun], and in first reprint. 
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glfv^ral entire Words which have always a Place 
in jpas&ionate Epistles, as JPlames^ Darts, Die, 
Absence j Cupid, Heart, Eyes, Hang, 
Drmm^ and th<;^ like. . This would very much 
alHidj^e the, Lover’s Pains in this way of writing a 
Letter, as it would enable him to express the most 
useful and significant Words with a single Touch 
of the l^eedle. C. 


a42.3 Friday, December 7, 1711. [Steele. 


Creditur, ex medio quia res arcessit, habere 
Sudoris minimum Hor. 


Mr. Spectator, 

*"1^0UR Speculations do not so generally pre- 

* X Vail over Mens Manners as I could wish, 
*A fonner Paper of yours' concerning the Misbc- 
‘haviourof People, who are necessarily in each 
‘other’s Company in travelling, ought to have 

* been a lasting Aamonition aj^ainst Transgi-cssions 
‘of that Kind: But 1 had the Fate of your 
‘Quaker, in meeting with a rude Fellow m a 
‘ Stage-Coach, who entertained two or three Wo- 
*men of us (for there was no Man besides himself; 
‘ with Language as indecent as was ever heard 
‘upon the Water. The impertinent Observations 
‘ which the Coxcomb made upon our Shame and 
‘ Confusion were such, that it is an unspeakable 

I ‘Grief to reflect upon them. As much as you 
‘have declaimed against Duelling, I hope you 
‘ will do us the Justice to declare, that if the I’rute 
‘has Courage enough to send to the Place where 
‘he saw us all alight together to get rid of him, 

‘ there is not one of us but has a Lover who shall 
‘avenge the Insult. It would certainly be worth 
‘your Consideration, to look into the frequent 
‘ Misfortunes of this kind, to which the Modest 
‘and Innocent are exposed, by the licentious He- 
‘ haviour of such as are as much Strangei s to good 
‘ Breeding as to Virtue. Could we avoid heai ing 
‘what we do not approve, as easily as we can 
‘seeing what is disagreeable, there were some 
’ Consolation ; but since [in a Box at a Play,“J in 
‘an Assembly of Ladies, or even in a Pew at 
‘ Church, it is in the Power of a gross Coxcomb to 
‘ utter wliat a Woman cannot avoid hearing, how 
‘ miserable is her Condition who comes witSn the 
‘ Power of such Iinpertinents ? And how necessary 
‘ is it to repeat Invectives against such a Beha- 
‘viour? If the Licentious had not utterly forgot 

* what it is to be modest, they would know that 
‘offended Modesty labours under one of the 

* greatest Sufferings to whicli human Life can be 
‘exposed. If one of these Brutes could reflect 
‘thus much, tho’ they want Shame, they would 
‘ be moved, by their Pity, to abhor an impudent 
‘ Behaviour in the Presence of the Chaste and In- 
‘nocent. If you will oblige us with a Spectator 

* on this Subject, and procure it to be pasted 
‘against every Stage-Coach in Creat-Eritam, a-i 
‘the Law of the Journey, you will highly oblige 
‘the whole Sex, for which you have professed so 


* No. 132. * [at a Box in a Play,] 


g reat an Esteem ; and in particular, the two 
adies my late Fellow-Sufferers, and, 

S/E, Vour most humble Se-tvant, 
Rebecca Ridinghood. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ The Matter which I am now going to send 
‘ you, is an unhappy Story in low Life, and will 
‘recommend it self, so that you must excuse the 
Manner of expressing it. A poor idle drunken 
‘Weaver in Spittle- Fields has a faithful laborious 
I Wife, who by her Frugality and Industry had 
‘ laid by her as much Money as purchased her a 
‘ Ticket in the present Lottery. She had hid this 
‘ very privately in the Bottom of a Trunk, and 
^ had given her Number to a P'riend and Confid- 
‘ ent, who had promised to keep the Secret, and 
‘ bring her News of the Success. The poor Ad- 
‘ venturer was one Day gone abroad, when her 
‘careless Husband, suspecting she had saved 
‘some Money, searches every Comer, till at 
‘length he finds this same Ticket ; which he im- 
‘ mediately carries abroad, sells, and squanders 
‘ away the Money without the Wife’s su.specting 
‘any thing of the Matter. A Day or two after 
I ‘this, this Friend, who was a Woman, comes .and 
‘ brings the Wife word, that she Ind a licnefit of 
‘ Five^ Hundred Pounds. The poor Creature 
‘ overj'oyed, flies up Stairs to her Huskind, who 
‘ was then at Work, and desires him to leave his 
‘ Loom for that Evening, and come and drink with 
‘a P'riend of his and hers below. The Man re- 
‘ceived this chearful Invitation as bad Husbands 
‘ sometimes do, and after a cross Word or two 
‘ told her he wou’dn’t come. His Wife with Ten- 
‘derness renewed her Importunity, and at length 
‘ said to him. My Love ! 1 have within these few 
‘ Months, unknown to yon, scraped together as 
‘ much Money as has bought us a Ticket in the 
‘ Lottery, and now here is Mrs. Quick [come*] to 
‘ tell mcj that ’tis come up this Morning a Five 
‘hundred Pound Prize. The Husband replies 
‘immediately, You lye, you Slut, you have no 
‘ Ticket, for^ I have sold it. The poor Woman 
‘upon this P'aints away in a Fit, recovers, and is 
‘now run disti acted. As she had no Design to 
‘ defraud her Husband, but was willing only to 
* narticipate in his good Fortune, evciy one pities 
‘her, but thinks her Husband’s Punishment but 
‘just. This, Sir, is Matter of Fact, and would, 
‘if the Persons and Circumstances were greater, 
‘in a well-wrought Play be called Beautiful Dis- 
‘ tress. I have only sketched it out with Chalk, 
‘and know a good Hand can make a moving Pic- 
‘ ture with worse Materials. 

SIE, &c. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I am what the World calls a warm Fellow, and 
‘ by good Success In I'rade I have raised myself 
‘to a Capacity of making some Figure in the 
‘World ; out no matter for that. I have now un- I 
‘der my Guardianship a couple of Nieces, who 
‘ will certainly make me run mad ; which you will 
‘ not wonder at, when I tell you they are P'emale 
‘ Virtuosos, and during the three Years and a half 
‘ that I have had them under my Caie, theynev'er 
‘in the least inclined their Thoughts towards any 


* [comei], and in first reprint. 
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* one single Part of the Character of a notable ' 
‘Woman. Whilst they sliould have been con- 

* sidering the proper Ingredients for a Sack-posset, 

* you should hear a Dispute concerning the [mag- 
‘ netick^] Virtue of the Loadstone, or perhaps the 

* Pressure of the Atmosphere : Their Language is 
‘ peculiar to themselves, and they scorn to express 
‘ themselves on the meanest T rifle with W ords that 

I' ‘are not of a X/zjfm Derivation. But this were 
‘supportable still, would they suffer me to enjoy 
‘ an uninterrupted Ignorance ; but, unle.ss 1 fall in 
‘ with their abstracted Idea of Things (as they call 
‘ them) I must not expect to smoak one Pipe in 
‘ Quiet. In a late Fit of the Gout I complained 
‘of the Pain of that Distemper when my Niece 

* Kitty begged Leave to assure me, that whatever 
‘ I might think, several great Philosophers, both 
‘ancient and modern, were of Opinion, that both 

* Pleasure and Pain were imaginary fDistinctions^J, 
‘and that there was no such thing as cithei in 
‘ rerum Natura. I have often heard them affirm 
‘ that the Fire was not hot ; and one Day when I, 

‘ with the Authority of an old Fellow, desired one 

* of them to put my blue Cloak on my Knees ; she 
‘ answered, Sir, I will reach the Cloak ; but take 
‘ notice, I do not do it as allowing your Descrip- 
‘tion; for it might as well be called Yellow as 
‘ Blue ; for Colour is nothing but the various In- 

* fractions of the Rays of the Sun. Miss BloUy 
‘told me one Day; That to say Snow was white, 

‘ is allowing a vulgar Error ; foi- as it contains a 
‘great Quantity of nitrous Particles, it [might 

* more reasonably^J supposed to be black. In 
‘short, the young Husseys would persuade me, 

‘ that to believe one’s Eyes is a sure way to be de- 
‘ ceived ; and have often advised me, by no means, 

* to trust any thing so fallible as my Senses. 
‘What I have to beg of you now is, to turn one 
‘ Speculation to the due Regulation of Female 
‘ Literature, so far at least, as to make it consistent 
‘ with the Quiet of such whose Fate it is to be 

* liable to its Insults ; and to tell us the Difference 

* between a Gentleman that should make Cheese- 

* cakes and raise Paste, and a Lady that reads 

‘ and understands the Mathematicks. In 

‘ which you will extrearaly oblige 

Your hearty Friend and humble Sem.mnt, 

T. Abraham Thrifty. 

No. 243.] Saturday ^ December 1711. [Addison. 


Formam quidem ipsam, Marce fili, et tanguam 
faciem Ho?iesti vides : quee si oculis cemereiur, 
mirabiles amores (ut ait Plato) excitaret Sa- 
pientia. — Tull. Offic. 


I DO not remember to have read any Discourse 
written expressly upon the Beauty and Love- 
liness of Virtue, without considering it as a Duty, 
and as the Means of making us happy both now 
and hereafter. I design therefore this Speculation 
as an Essay upon that Subject, in which I shall 
consider Virtue no further than as it is in it self of 


* [magnetical], and in first reprint. 

* [Distractions], and in first reprint, 

3 [may more seasonably], and in first reprint 


an amiable Nature, after haying premised, I 
understand by the Word Virtue such a general 
Notion as is affixed to it by the Writers of Moral- 
ity, and which by devout Men generally goes 
under the Name of Religion, and by Men of die 
World under the Name of Honour. 

Hypocrisy it self does great Honour, or rath^ 
Justice, to Religion, and tacitly acknowledges k 
to be an Ornament to human Nature. The Hy- 
pocrite would not be at so much Pains to put on 
the Appearance of Virtue, if he did not know it 
was the most proper and effectual means to gain 
the Love and Esteem of Mankind. 

Wc learn from Hierocles^ it was a common Say- 
ing among the Heathens, that the Wise Man hates 
no body, but only loves the Virtuous. 

TullyhsiSd. very beautiful Gradation of Thoughts 
to shew how amiable Virtue is. We love a vir- 
tuous Man, says he, who lives in the remotest 
Parts of the Eartli^ though we are altogether out 
of the Reach of his Virtue, and can receive from 
it no Manner of Benefit ; nav, one who died several 
Ages ago, raises a secret jFondness and Bencvi^ 
lence for him in our Minds, when we read his 
Story : Nay, what is still more, one who has been 
the Enemy of our Country, provided his Wars 
were regulated by Justice and Humanity, as in 
the Instance of Pyrrhus whom Tully mentions 
on this Occasion in Opposition to Hannibal. Such 
is the natural Beauty and Loveliness of Virtue. 

Stoicism, which was the Pedantry of Virtue, 
ascribes all good Qualifications, of what kina 
soever, to the virtuous Man. Accordingly [Cato^\ 
in the Character ’J'ttlly has left of mm, carried 
Matters so far, that he would not allow any one 
buta virtuous Man to be handsome. This indeed 
looks more like a IMiilosophical Rant than the real 
Opinion of a Wise Man ; yet this was what Coda 
very seriomsly maintained. In sJiort, the Stoics 
thought they could not sufficiently represent the 
Excellence of Virtue, if they did not comprehend 
in the Notion of it all possible PerfectIon[s] ; and 
therefore did not only suppose, that it was tran- 
scendently beautiful m it self, but that it made 
the very Body amiable, and banished every kind 
of Deformity from the Person in whom it resided.' 

It is a common Observation, that the most 
abandoned to all Sense of Goodness, are apt to 
wish those who are related to them of a different 
Character ; and it is very observable, that none 
are more struck with the Charms of Virtue in the 
fair Sex, than those who by their very Admiration 
of it are carried to a Desire of ruining it, 

A virtuous Mind in a fair Body is indeed a fine 
Picture in a good Light, and therefore it is no 
Wonder that it makes the beautiful Sex all over 
Charms. 

As Virtue in general is of an amiable and loveW 
Nature, there are some particular kinds of it which 
are more so than others, and these aro such as( 
dispose us to do Good to Mankind. Temperance 
and Ahstinence, Faith and Devotion, are in them- 
selves perhajis as laudable as any other Virtues | 
but those which m.ake a Man popular and beWed, 
arc Justice, Charity, Munificence, and, in shorty 
all the good Qualities that render us beneficial to 


* [we find that Cato,"] 
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each other. For which Reason even an extrava- 

Man, who lias nothing else to recommend 
him but a false Generosity, is often more beloved 
esteemed than -a Person of a much more 
finished Character, who is defective in this Par- 
ticular. 

The two great Ornaments of Virtue, whicli 
shew her in the most advantageous Views, and 
m^e her altogether lovely, are Chearfulness and 
, Good-Nature. 'I'hcse generally go together, as a 
Man cannot be agreeable to others who is not 
easy within himself. They are both very requisite 
in a virtuous Mind, to keep out Melancholy from 
the many serious Thoughts it is engaged in, and 
to hinder its natural Hatred of Vice from souring 
into Severity and Censoriousness. 

If Virtue is of this amiable Nature, what can 
we think of those who can look upon it with an 
Eye of Hatred and Ill-will, or can suffer their 
Aversion for a Party to blot out all the Merit of 
the Person who i.s engaged in it. A Man must 
be excessively stupid, as well as uncharitable, who 
believes that there is no Virtue but on his own 
Side, and that there are not Men as honest as 
himself who may differ Irom him in Political 
Principles. Men may oppose one another in some 
Particulars, but ought not to carry their Hatred 
to those Qualities which are oi so amiable a Na- 
ture in themselves, and have nothing to do with 
the Points in Dispute. Men of Virtue, though of 
different Interests, ought to consider themselves 
as more nearly united with one another, than with 
the vicious Part of Mankind, who embark with 
them in the same civil Concerns. We should bear 
the same Love towards a Man of Honour, who is 
a living Antagonist, which TuUy tells us in the 

1 foremeiiticmed Passage every one naturally does | 
to an Enemy that is dead. In short, we should 
esteem Virtue though in a Foe, and abhor Vice 
though in a Friend. 

I speak this with an Eye to those cruel Tre.ot' 
ments which Men of all Sides me apt to give the 
Characters of those who do not agree with them. 
How many Persons of undoubted Probity, and 
exemplary Virtue, on either Side, are blackned 
and ocfanicd ? How many Men of Honour ex- 
posed to publick Obloquy and Repro,ach? Those 
therefore who are either the Instruments or Abet- 
tors in .such Infernal Dealings, aught to be looked 
upon as Persons who make vise of Religion to 
promote their Cause, not of their Cau.se to pro- 
mote Religion. C. 

No, 244.] Monday, Decenther \o, 1711. \Steele. 

— — yndex et callidns andis, — Hor. 

Mr. Spectator, Covent-Garden, Dec, 7. 

* T CANNO'l', without a double Injustice, for- 
' X bear expressing to you the Satisfaction 
'which a whole Clan of Virtuosos have received 
'from tho.se Hints which you have lately given 
‘the Town on the Cartons of the inimitable 

* Raphael, It should be methinks the Bii.siness 

*of a Spectator to improve the Pleasures of 
‘Sight, and there cannot be a more immediate 
‘Way to it than recommending the Study and 
‘ Observation of excellent Drawings and Pictures 
'When I first went to view tho.se of Raphael 
* which you have celebrated, I must confe.ss I was 
‘but barely pleased ; the next time I liked them 
‘better, but at last as I grew better acquainted 
‘ with them, I fell deeply in love with them, like 
'wise Speeches they sunk deep into my Heart ; 
‘for you know, Mr. Spectator, that a Man of 
‘ Wit may extreamly affect one for the Present, 
‘but if he has not Discretion, his Merit soon 
‘vanishes away, while a Wise Man that has not 
‘so great a Stock of Wit, shall nevertheless give 
‘you a far greater and more lasting Satisfaction : 
‘Just so it is in a Picture th.at is smartly touched 
‘ but not well studied ; one may call it a witty 
‘ Picture, tho’ the Painter in the mean time may 
‘be in Danger of being called a Fool. On the 
‘other hand, a Picture that is thoroughly iiutlcr- 
‘ stood in the Whole, and well performed in the 
‘ Particulars, that is begun on the Foundation of 
‘Geometry, carried on by the Rules of Perspcc- 
‘ tive, Architecture, and Anatomy, and perfected 
‘by a good Harmony, a just ana natural Colour- 
‘ ing, and such Passions and Expressions of tbe 
‘Mind as are almost peculiar to Raphael; this is 
‘what you may justly style a wise Picture, and 
‘which seldom fads to strike us Dumb, till we can 
‘assemble all our ^'acuities to make but a toler- 
‘able Judgment upon it. Other Pictures are made 
‘for the Eyes only, as Rattles are m.ade for 
‘ Childrens Ears ; and certainly that Picture that 
‘only pleases the Eye, without representing some 
‘well-chosen Part of Nature or other, does but 
‘shew what fine Colours are to he sold at the 
‘Colour-shop, and mocks the Works of the Cie- 
‘ator. If the be.st Imitator of Nature is not to be 
‘estcenred the best P.ainter, but he that makes the 
‘greatest Show and Glare of Colours; it will 
‘necessarily follow, that he who can array himself 
‘ hi tlie most gaudy Draperies is best drest, and he 
‘that can spe.ak loudest the best Oi.ator. Every 
‘ Man when he looks on a Picture .should examine 
‘ it according to that share of Reason he is Master 
‘ of, or he will be in Danger of making a wrong 
‘Judgment. If Men as tnoy walk abroad would 
‘ make more frequent Observations on those Beau- 
‘tics of Nature which every Moment present 
‘ tlieinselves to tlieir View, they would be better 
‘ Judges when they saw her well Imitated at home; 
‘'J'his would help to correct those Errors which 
‘most Pretenders fall into, who are over hasty in 
‘ their Judgments, and will not stay to let Reason 
‘ come in for a share in the Decision. ’Tis for 
‘want of this that Men mistake in this Case, and 
‘in common Idfc, a wild extravagant Pencil for 
‘one that is truly bold and great, an impudent 
‘ Fellow for a Man of true Courage and Bravery, 
‘hasty and unreasonable Actions for Enlerprizes 
‘ot Spirit and Resolution, gaudy Colouring for 
‘ that which is truly beautiful, a false and insmu- 
‘ating Discourse for simple Trutli elegantly re- 
‘ commended. The Parallel will hold through all 
‘ the Parts of Life and Painting too ; and the Vir- 
* tuosos above-mentioned will be glad to see you 
‘dr.aw it with your Terms of Art. As the 

* In No. 226. Signor Dorigny’s scheme was 
advertised in Nos. 205, 206, 207, ao8, and 210. 
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^Shadows in Picture represent the serious or 

* melancholy, so the Lignts do the bright and 
‘ lively Thoughts : As there should be but one 
‘ foroDle Light in a Picture which should catch 
‘ the Eye and fall on the Hero, so there should be 

* but one Object of our Love, even the Author of 

* Nature. These and the like Reflections well ini- 

* proved, might very much contribute to open the 
‘Beauty of that Art, and prevent young People 
‘ from being poisoned by the ill Gusto of an ex- 
‘ travagant Workman that should be imposed 

* upon us. 

1 am^ SIR^ Your most humble Senfant. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘Though I am a Woman, yet I am one of those 
‘who confess themselves highly pleased with a 
‘ Speculation you obliged the W orld with some 
‘time ago, ‘ from an old Creek Poet you call 

* Simonides, in relation to the several Natutes 
‘ and Distinctions of our own Sex. I could not 
‘but admire how justly the Characters of Women 
‘in this Age, fall in with the Times of St/mmides, 

‘ there being no one of those Sorts I have not at 
‘some time or other of my Life met with a Sam- 
‘plc of. But, Sir, the Subject of this present 
‘Address, are a Set of Women comprehended, 1 
‘think, in the Ninth Specie of that Speculation, 
‘called the Apes ; the Description of whom 1 find 
‘ to be, “ 'I'hat they are such as are both ugly and 
“ill-natured, who have nothing beautiful them- 
“ selve.s, and endeavour to detract from or ridicule 
“ every thing that appears so in others.” Now, 

‘ Sir, this Sect, as I nave been told, is very fic- 
‘quent in the great Town where you live ; but as 
' my Circumstance of Life obliges me to reside 
‘altogether in the Country, though not many 
‘Miles from London, I can’t have niet with a 
‘great Number of ’em, nor indeed is it a desirable 

* Acquaintance, as 1 have lately found by Experi- 
‘ ence. You must know. Sir, that at the Begin- 
‘ ning of this Summer a Family of these Apes 
‘came and settled for the Season not far from the 
‘ Place where I live. As they were Strangers m 
‘ the Country, they were visited by the J.adies 
‘ about ’em, of whom I was, with an Humanity 
‘usual in those that pass most of their 'I’lme in 
‘ Solitude. I’he Apes lived with us very agree- 
‘ ably our own Way till toward.s the End of the 
‘ Summer, when they began to bethink themselves 
‘ of returning to 'I'own ; then it was, M r. Spec- 
‘ TATOR, that they began to set themselves about 
‘ the proper and distinguishing Business of their 
‘ Character ; and, as ’tis said of evil Spirits, that 
‘ they are apt to carry away a Piece of the House 
‘ they arc about to leave, the Apes, without Re- 
‘ gat’d to common Mercy, Civility, or Gratitude, 
‘thought fit to mimick and fall foul on the Faces, 
‘ Dress, and Beliaviour of their innocent Neigh- 

^ ‘ bour.s, bestowing abominable Censures and dis- 
‘■‘graceful Appellations, commonly called Nick- 
‘ names, on all of them ; and in short, like true 
‘ fine l*adies, made their honest Plainness and Sin- 
‘ cerity Matter of Ridicule. I could not but ac- 
‘ q^int you with these Grievances, as well at the 
* Desire of all the Parties injur’d, as from my own 


* No. aoQ. 


.:tat6k. 


‘Inclination. I hope, Sir, if you can’t propose 
‘ entirely to reform this Evil, you will take sud» 
‘ Notice of It in ^ome of your future Speculations, 
‘ as iiK-w put the deserving Part of our .Sex on 
‘ their Guard against these Creatures ; and at 
‘ the same time tlie Apes may be sensible, that 
‘this sort of Mirth IS so far from an innocent Di- 
‘ version, that it is in the highest Degree that 
‘ Vice which is said to comprehend all others.* 

J 0.711, SIR, Yo7ir k7{7/tble Servatity 
T. Constantia Field. 
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Ficta Vol/iptatis ca7isA smt proxwta Veris. 

Hor. 


ERE is nothing which one regards so much 
JL with an Eye of Mirth and Pity as Innocence, 
when it has in it a Dash of Folly. At the same 
tune that one esteems the Virtue, one is tempted 
to laugh at the Simplicity which accompanies it. 
When a Man is made up whollj' of the Dove, 
without the least Giam ot the Serpent in his 
ComposiLum, he becomes ridiculous in many Cir- 
cumstances of Life, and very often discredits his 
best Actions. 'J’lie Co7’deliers tell a Story of 
their Fouinler St J’7'attets, that as he passed the 
Streets in the Dusk of the Kveinng, he discovered 
a young Fellow with a Maul in a Corner; upon 
which the good Man, say they, lifted up his 
Hands to He.^ven with a secret Thanksgiving, 
that there was still so much Christian Chanty in 
the World. The Innocence of the Saint made 
him mistake the Kiss of a Lover for a Salute of 
Charity. I am hen.' til v concerned when I see a 
virtuous M.'ii w itlioiu a competent Knowledge of 
the World ; and if there be any Use in these my 
Papers, it is this, that without presenting Vice 
under any false nllunng Notions, they give my 
Reader an Insight into the Ways of Men, and 
represent huni.iu Nature in all its changeable 
Colour^. 'J'lie Man who has not been engaged in 
any of the Follies of the World, or, as ShakesPear 
expresses it, hackney'd tu the ICoys of Men, may 
here find a Picture of Us Follies and Extrava- ' 
gancies. The Virtuous and the Innocent may 
know’ in Speculation what they could never .arrive 
at by Practice, and by this Means .avoid the Snare.s 
of the Crafty, the Corruptions of the Vicious, and 
the Reasomugs of the Prejudiced. Their Minds 
may be opened without being vitiated. 

It is with an Eye to my following Correspond- 
ent, Mr. T7777oihy Doodle, who seems a very 
well-meaning Man, that I liave written this short 
Preface, to which 1 shall subjoin a Letter from 
the said Mr. Doodle. '' 

SIR, 

*I could heartily wish that you would let as 
‘ know your Opinion upon several innocent Divet- 
‘sions which are in use among us, and which are 
‘very proper to pass away a Winter Night for 


* Ingratitude. Ingratum si dixeiis, omnia 
dixeris. 
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* those who do not care to throw away their Time 
*at an Opera, or at the Play-house. I would 
‘gladly know in particular, wliat Notion you have 
‘of Hot-Cockles ; as also whether you think that 
‘Questions and Commands, Mottoes, Similes, and 
‘ Cross-Purposes have not more Mirth and Wit in 
‘them, than those publick Diversions which are 
‘grown so very fashionable among us. If you 
‘would recommend to our Wives and Daughters, 

‘ who read your Papcr.s with a )?reat deal of Plea- 

* sure, some of those Spoi ts and Pastimes that may 
‘ be practised within Doors, and by the Fire-side, 

* we who are Masters of Fa’n’''es shauhi I'ohuge'y 
‘obliged to you. 1 need .u-i i il %■» : ili.i*. 1 v'.-.!-! 
‘have these Sports and Pastimes not only merry 
‘ bttt innocent, for which Reason I have not men- 
‘ tioned either Whisk or Lanterloo, nor indeed so 
‘much as One and Thirty. After haying com- 

* municated to you my Rcquc' t upon this Subject, 

‘ 1 will be so free as to tell yon how my Wife and 

* I pass away these tedious W inter Evenings with 
*a great deal of Pleasure. Tho’ she be young 
‘and handsome, and good-huinourcd to a Miracle, 
‘she does not care for gadding abroad like others 
‘of her Sex, There is a verv friendly Man, a 
‘Colonel in the Army, whom I am mightily 
‘obliged to for his Civilities, that comes to see me 
‘almost every Nii»ht: for he is not one of tho.se 
‘giddy young Fellows that cannot live out of a 
‘Play-house. When wc are together, we very 
‘often make a Party at Blind-Man’s Huff, which 
‘is a Sport tliat I like the belter, because there is 
*a good deal of E\erci.sc in it. I'he Colonel and 
‘I are blinded by Turns, ,uul you would laugh 
‘ your Heart out to .sec what Pains my Dear takes 
‘ to hoodwink us, so that it is unpossihlc for us to 
‘.see the least Glimpse of Light. 'I'hc poor Col- 
‘onel sometimes hit-, his Nose against a Post, and 
‘make.s us die with laiighmg 1 have generally 
‘the good Luck not to hurt myself, but am very 
‘often above half an Hour before I can catch 
‘ either of them ; for you must know wc hide our- 
‘ selves up and down in Corners, that we may have 
‘the more Sport. I only give you this Hint as a 
'Sample of such Innocent Diversions as I would 
‘have you recommend ; and am, 

Most esteemed S/ R, your evft loving Friend^ 
I’linothy Doodle. 

The following Letter w’.as occasioned by my 
last Thursday's Paper upon the Absence of 
Lovers, and the Methods therein mentioned of 
making such Absence supportable. 

SIR, 

‘Among the several Ways of Consolation which | 
‘ absent Lovers make use of wlulc their Souls are 
‘in that State of Departure, which you s.iy is 
‘Death in Love, there are some very inalcrial I 
‘ones that have escaped your Notice. Among! 

* these, the first and mo.st received is a crooked j 
‘ Shilling, which has administered great Comfort 
'to our Forefathers, and is still made use of on 
‘this Occasion with very good Effect in most 

‘ Parts of Her Majesty’s Dominions. There are 
'some, I know, who think a Crown-Piece cut 
‘ into two equal Parts, and preserved by the dis- 
‘ tant Lovers, is of more sovereign Virtue than 1 
‘the former. But since Opinion.s are divided in ' 


* this Particular, why may not the same Persons 
‘make use of both? The Figure of a Heart, 
‘whether cut in Stone or ca.st in Metal, w-hether 
‘ bleeding upon an Altar, stuck with l)arts, or 
‘ held in the Hand of a Cupid, has always been 
‘looked upon as Tallsmanick in Distresses of this 
‘Nature. I am acquainted wuth many a brave 
‘Fellow, who cairics his Mistress in the Lid of 
‘ his Snuff-box, and by that Expedient has .svip- 
‘ potted himself under the Absence of a whole 
‘('.nmmigr. F -r my own Part, I have tried all 
‘ i''» '(■ Ui , hut never found .so much BenC- 
‘fil fiom any as from a Ring, in vvhich my Mis- 
‘ tress’s Hair is platted together very aitihcially 
‘in a kind of True-lmvcr'.s Knot. As 1 have re- 
‘ceived great Benefit from this Scciet, I think 
‘myself obliged to communicate it to the Publick, 
‘for the Good of my Fcllow-Subjccts. I desire 
‘ yon will add this Letter a.s an Appendix to your 
‘ Consolations upon Absence, and am. 

Your very humble Servant, 'V. B. 

I shall conclude this Paper with a Letter from 
an Univcnsity Gentleman, occasioned by my last 
Tuesday's Paper, wherein 1 gave some Account 
of the gicat Fends which happened formerly in 
those learned Bodies, betw^een the modern Greeks 
and Trojans, 

SIR, 

‘ This will give you to understand, that there i.s 
‘at present m the Society, whereof I am a Mem- 
‘her, a very considerable Body of Trojans, who, 

‘ upon a proper Occasion, would not fail to declare 
‘ ourselves. In the mean while wc do ail we can 
‘to annoy our Enemies by Stratagem, and are 
‘ resolved by the first Opportunity to attack Mr. 

* yoshua Barnes, whom we look upon a.s the 
‘ .,dc//77/c.v of the opposite Party. As for myself, 

‘ I have had the Reimtation ever since I came 
‘from School, of being a trusty Trojan, and am 
‘resolved never to give Quarter to the smallest 
‘ Particle of Greek, where-cver I chance to meet 
‘ it. It is for this Reason I take it very ill of you, 
‘ that you sometimes hang out Colours at 

‘the Head of your Paper, and sometimes give a 
‘Word of the Enemy even m the Body of it. 
‘When I meet with any thing of this nature, I 
‘ throw down your Speculations upon the I'able, 
‘with that Form of Words which we make use of 
‘ when we declare War upon an Author. 

Greecum est, non potest legi^ 

‘ Professor of Greek at Cambridge, who edited 
Homer, Euripides, Anacreon, &c., and wrote in 
(ireck verse a History of Esther. He died in 

1714- 

“ ‘ It is Greek. It cannot be read.’ This pas.sed 
into a proverb from Franci.scus Accursius, a fam- 
ous Jurisconsult and son of another Accursius, 
who was called the Idol of the Jurisconsults. 
Franciscus Accursius was a learned man of the 
13th century, who, in expounding Justinian, 
whenever he came to one of J ustiniai?s quotations 
from Homer, said Greecum est, nec potest legi. 
Afterwards, in the first days of the revival of 
Greek studies in Europe, it was often said, as re- 
ported by Claude d’Espence, for example, that to 
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' I give you this Hint, that you may for the future 
* abstain from any such Hostilities at your Peril. 
C. Troilus. 


No. 246.] Wednesday, Dec. 12, 1711. [Steele. 


OvK d(>a croi yf Trariip iTntOTa 

Iltj/Vtuv, 

Ov6e 0tTiv /ii'/Tijp, yX(tuia) St tTiKTt 
ijuXacraa, 

HtTpai t’ l)XlfiaTOL, UTL 'TOl v6o<i taTLO 

Mr. Sl'FCTATON, 

A s your Paper is Part of llic Equipage of the 
'I'ca-Table, I conjure you to print what I 
‘now write to you, for I have no other Way to 
‘ communicate what 1 have to say to the fair Sex 
*011 the most important Circumstance of Life, even 
‘the Care of Oiildien. I do not understand that 
‘you profess your Paper is always to consist of 
‘ Matters which are only to entertain the Le.irned 
‘ and Polite, but that it may agree with your Dc- 
‘ sign to publish some which may tend to the In- 
* formation of Mankind in general; and when it 
‘ does so, you do more than writing Wit and Hu- 
‘ mour. Give me leave then to tell you, that of all 
‘ the Abuses that ever you have as yet endeavoured 
‘ to reform, certainly not one wanted so much your 
‘ Assistance as the Abuse in [nursing*] Children. 
‘ It is unmerciful to see, that a Woman endowed 
‘with all the Perfections and Blessings of Nature, 
* can, as soon as she is delivered, turn off her in- 
‘nocent, tender, and helpless Infant, and give it 
‘ up to a Woman that is (ten thousand to one) 
‘neither in Health nor good Condition, neither 
‘sound in Mind nor Body, that has neither Honour 
‘ nor Reputation, neither Love nor Pity for the 
‘poor Babe, but more R^.'rard for the Money than 
‘for the whole C u'-!, .iii.i imv* . will take further 
‘ Care of it than what by all the Encouragement 
‘ of Money and Presents she is forced to ; like 
‘ j^sop's Earth, which would not nurse the Plant 
‘of another Ground, altho’ never so much im- 
‘ proved, by reason that Plant was not of its own 
‘Production. And since another’s Child is no 
* more natural to a Nurse than a Plant to a strange 
‘and different Ground, how can it be supposed 
‘that the Child should thrive? and if it thrives, 
‘must it not imbibe the gross Humours and Qual- 
‘ ities of the Nurse, like a Plant in a different 
‘Ground, or like a Graft upon a different Stock? 
‘ Do not we observe, that a Lamb sucking a Goat 
‘ changes very much its Nature, nay even its Skin 
‘ and Wooll into the Goat Kind ? The Power of 
‘a Nurse over a Child, by infusing into it, with 
‘her Milk, her Qualities and Dispo.sition, is suffi- 
‘ciently and daily observed: Hence came that 
‘ old Saying concerning an ill-natured and mah- 
‘ cious Fellow, tliat he had imbibed his Malice 

know anything of Greek made a man suspected, 
to know anything of Hebrew almost made him a 
heretic. * [nursing of], and in first reprint. 


‘with his Nurse’s Milk, or that some Brute or 
‘ other had been his Nurse. Hence Romulus and 
‘ Remus were said to have been nursed by a 
‘ Wolf, Telephis the Son of Hercules by a Hind, 
^Delias the Son of Neptune by a Mare, and 
‘ ALy:u;thus by a Goat ; not that they had actually 
‘suck’d such Creaturci. as some Simpletons have 
‘ ima”in’d, but that their N urses had been of such 
‘a Nature and Temper, and infused such into 
' them. 

‘ Many Instances may be produced from good 
‘ Authorities and daily Experience, that Children 
‘actually suck in the several Passions and dc- 
‘praved Inclinations of their NurseSjas Anger, 
‘ Malice, Fear, Melancholy, Sadness, Desire, and 
‘Aversion. I'his Diodorus, lib. 2, witnesses, 
‘ when he speaks, vSaying, That Nero the Em- 
‘ peror’s Nur.se had been very much addicted to 
‘ Drinking ; which H.a'bit Nero received from his 
‘Nurse, and was so very particular in this, that 
‘ the People took so much notice of it, as instead 
‘of Tiberius Nero, they call’d him Biberius 
‘ Mero. 7’he same Diodorus also relates of Ca- 

* ligula, Predecessor to Nero, that his Nurse used 
‘ to moisten the N ipplcs of her Breast frequently 
‘ with Blood, to make Caligula take the better 
‘ Hold of them ; which, says Diodorus, was the 
‘ Cause that made him so blood-thirsty and cruel 
‘all his Life-time after, that he not only com- 

* rnitted frequent Murder by his own Hand, but 
‘likewise wished that all human Kind wore but 
‘one Neck, that he might have tlie Pleasure to 
‘ cut tt off. Such like Degeneracies astonish the 
‘Parents, [who] not knowing after whom the 
‘ Child can take, [see *J one to incline to Stealing, 
‘another to Drinking, Cruelty, Stupidity; yet all 

* these are not minded. Nay it is easy to ciemon- 
‘ strate, that a Child, although it be born from the 
‘ best of Parents, may be corrupted an ill-tem- 
‘peted Nurse. How many Children do we see 
‘ daily brought into Fits, Consumptions, Rickets, 
‘&c., merely by sucking their Nurses when in a 
‘ Passion or Fury ? But indeed almo.st any Dls- 
‘ order of the Nurse is a Disorder to the Child, 
‘and few Nurses can be found in this Town but 
‘what labour under some Distemper or other. 
‘ The first Question that is generally asked a young 
‘Woman that w;ints to be a Nurse, [Why^jshe 
‘.should be a Nurse to other People’s Children! is 
‘answered, by her having an ill Husband, and 
‘that she must make Sliifi to live. I think now 
‘ this very Answer is enough to give any Body a 
‘ Shock if duly considered : for an ill Husband 
‘may, or ten to one if he does not, bring home to 
‘his Wife an ill Distemper, or at least Vexation 
‘and Disturbance. Besides as she takes the Child 
‘out of mecr Necessity, her Food will be accord- 
‘ingly, or else very coarse at best; whence pro- 
‘cecds an ill-concocted and coarse Food for the 
‘Child; for as the Blood, so is the Milk; and. 
‘hence I am ver>’’ well assured proceeds the Scurvy, 
‘ the Evil, and many other Distempers. I beg of 
‘you, for the Sake of the many poor Infants that 
‘may and will be saved, by weighing this Ca.se 
‘ seriously, to exhort the People with the utmost 
‘ Vehemence to let the Children suck their own 
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•fMothers,*] both for the Benefit of Motlier and 

* Child. For the general Argument, that a Mother 

* is weakned by giving su<^ to her Children, is 

* vain and simple ; 1 will maintain that the 

* Mother grows stronger by it, and will have her 
‘ Health better than she would have otherwise : 

‘ She will find it the greatest Cure and Preserva- 
*tive for the Vapours and future Miscarriages, 
‘much beyond any other Remedy whatsoever: 

* Her Children will be like Giants, whereas othcr- 
‘ wise they are but living Shadows and like un- 
‘ ripe Fruit ; and certainly if a Woman is strong 

* enough to bring forth a Child, she is beyond all 
‘Doubt strong enough to nurse it afterwards. It 
‘grieves me to observe and (Onsider how many 
‘poor Children are daily ruin’d by careless 
‘Nurses; and yet how tender ought they to be 
‘of a poor Infant, since the least Unit or Blow, 

‘ especially upon the Head, rnavmake it senseless, 

‘ stupid, or otherwise miserable for ever ? 

‘But I cannot well leave this Subject as yet; 
‘for it seems to me very unnatural, that a Woman 
‘that has fed a Child as Part 'tf her self for nine 
‘ Months, should have no lU'^ire to nurse it far- 
‘thcr, when brought to Light and before her Eyes, 
‘and when by its Cry it imph'res her Assistance 
‘and the Office of a Mother. Do not the very 
‘cruellest of Brutes tend thejr young ones with 
‘all the Care and Delight iinaginaldc? For how 
‘can she be call’d a Mother that will not nurse her 
‘young ones? The Earth is called the Mother of 
' all Things, not because .slie produces, but becau.se 
‘she maintains and niir.ses what she produces. 

‘ The. Generation of the Infant is the Effect of 
‘ Desire, but the Care of it argues Virtue and 
‘ Choice, r am n^i- ig'-u irt ’'-'.it i\it t! r .ir? -.'.. e 
‘Cases of Ai -rea M cii!” : g.\e 

‘Suck, an 1 iheu cf tu > t •“ u a ! '..-.i i 

‘ be chosen ; Init there are so very few, that I am 
‘sure in a Thousand there is hardly one real In- 
‘ stance ; for if a Woman does but know that her 
‘ Husband can spare about three or six Shillings 
‘ a Week extraordinary, (altho’ this is bat seldom 
‘considered) she certainly, with the Assistance of 
‘her Gossips, will soon perswadc the good Man 
‘to .send the Child to Nurse, and ea.sily impose 
‘upon him by pretending Indisposition, d his 
‘Cruelty is supported by Fashion, and Nature 
‘gives Place to Custom. 

S/K, 

' T. Vour humble Servant. 

No. ^/^T.IThursday, December 12 , \qxx.\,Addison. 

Tan/ d’ dKuma'Toi piti avSi) 

*EfC (TTOfxd'rwu iideHa lies. 

"XlTE are told by some antient Authors, that 
VV Socrates was instructed in Eloquence by a 
Woman, whose Name, if I am not mislrdcen, was 
Aspasia. I have indeed very often looked upon 
that Art as the most proper for the Female Sex, 
and I think the Universities would do w^ell to con- 

sider whether they .should not fill the Rhetorick 
Chairs with She Professors, 

It has been said in the Praise of some Men, that 
they could Talk whole Hoars together upon any 
Thing ; but it mu.st be owned to the Honour of the 
other Sex, that there are many among them who can 
Talk whole Hours together upon N othing. I have 
known a Woman branch out into a long Extempore 
Dissertation upon the Edging of a Petticoat, and 
chide her Servant for breaking a China Cup, in all 
the Figures of Rhetorick. 

Were Women admitted to plead in Courts of 
Judicature, I am perswaded they would carry the 
Eloquence of the Bar to greater Heights than it 
has yet arrived at. If any one doubts this, let 
him but be present at tho.se Debates which fre- 
quently arise among the Ladies [of the^] British, 
Fishery. 

'J'hc first Kind therefore of Female Orators which 

I shall take notice of, are those who are employed 
in stirring up the Passions, a Part of Rhetorick in 
which Socrates his Wife had perhaps made a 
greater Proficiency than his above-mentioned 
Tc.acher. 

The second Kind of Female Orators are those 
who deal in Invectives, and who are commonly 
knowm by the Name of the Ccn.sorious. The 
Trr.aainati'^n .t.i> 1 b'locution of this Set of Rhetori- 
ci.ms Is woii.l<*ifid With what a Fluency of In- 
vention, and Copiousness of Expression, will they 
enlarge upon every little Slip in the Behaviour of 
another? With how many different Circum- 
stances, and w’ith what Variety of Phrases, will 
they tell over the same Story? I have known an 
old Lady make an unhappy Marriage the Subject 
of. a .Month’s Conversation.. She blamed the 
Bride in one Place ; pitied her in another ; laughed 
at her in a thud ; wondered at her in a fourth ; 
was angrv. with her in a fifth : and in short, word 
out a Pair of Coach- Horses in expressing her 
Concern for hci. At length, after having quite 
exhausted tlie Subject on this Side, she made a 
Visit to the ncw-mairied Pair, praised the Wife 
for the prudent Choice she had made, told her the 
unreasonable Reflections which some malicious 
People had cast upon her, and desired that they 
might be better acquainted. 'J’he Censure and 
Approbation of this Kind of Women are therefore 
only to be consider’d as Helps to Discourse. 

A third Kind of Female (Orators mrw be com- 
prehended under the Word Goss/ps.^ Ma*s. Diddle 
Faddle is perfectly accomplished in this Sort of 
F21oquence ; she lauiiclies out into Descriptions of 
Christenings, runs Divisions upon an Head-dress, 
knows every Dish of Meat that is served up in her 
Neighbourhood, and entertains her Company a 
whole Afternoon together with the Wit of her 
little Boy, before he is able to spe.ak. 

The Coquet may be looked upon as a fourth 
Kind of F'emale Orator. To give her self the 
larger Field for Discourse, she hates and loves 
in the same Breath, talks to her Lap-dog or 
Parrot, is uneasy in all kinds of Weather, and in 
every Part of the Room : She has false Quarrels 
and feigned Obligations to all the Men of ner Ac- , 
quaintance; sighs when she is not sad, and 

* [Mother,] 

^ [that belong to our] 
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Laughs when she is not Merry. The Coquet is 
in particular a great Mistress of that Part of Ora- 
tory which is called Action, and indeed seems to 
^eak for no other Purpose, but as it gives her an 
Opportunity of stirring a Limb, or varying a 
Feature, of glancing her Eyes, or playing Avith 
her Fan. 

As for News-mongers, Politicians, Mimicks, 
Story-Tellers, with other Characters of that nature, 
which give Birth to Loquacity, they are as com- 
monly found among the Men as the Women ; for 
which Reason I sh.ill pass them oyer in Silence. 

I have often been puzzled to assign a Cause why 
Women .should have this Talent of a ready Utter- 
ance in so much greater Perfection than Men. 1 
have sometimes fancied that they have not a re- 
tentive Power, or the Faculty of suppiessing their 
ITioughts, as Men have, but that they are neces- 
sitated to speak every Thing they think, and if so, 
it would perhaps furnish a very strong Argument 
to the Cartesians, for the supporting of their 
[Doctrine,'] that the Soul always thinks. But as 
several are of Opinion that the Fair Sex are not 
altogether Strangers to the Art of Dissembling 
and conceoling their Thoughts, I have been forced 
to relinquish that Opinion, and have therefore en- 
deavoured to .seek after some better Reason. Jn 
order to it, a Friend of mine, who is an excellent 
Anatomist, has promised me by the first Oppor- 
tunity to dissect a Woman’s Tongue, and to exa- 
mine whether there may not be in it certain Juices 
which render it so wonderfully voluble [or*] flip- 
pant, or whether the Fibres of it may not be made 
up of a finer or more pliant I'hrcad, or whether 
there are not in it some particular Muscles which 
dart it up and down by such sudden Glances and 
Vibrations ; or whether in the last Place, there 
may not be certain undiscovered Channels running 
from the Head and the Heart, to this little In- 
strument of Loquacity, and conveying into it a 
perpetual Affluence of animal Spirits. Nor must 

1 omit the Reason which Hudibtas has given, 
why those who can talk on Trifles speak with the 
greatest Fluency ; namely, that the Tongue is 
like a Race- Horse, which runs the faster the 
lesser Weight it carries. 

Which of these Reasons soever may be looked 
upon as the most probable, 1 think the I rishinafi's 
Thought was very natural, who after .some Hours 
Conversation with a Female Orator, told her, that 
^ he believed her 7’ongiie was very glad when she 
was asleep, for that it had not a Moment’s Rest 
all the while she was awake. 

That excellent old Ballad of The Wanton Wi/e 
of Bath has the following remarkable Lines. 

I think, quoth Thomas, Womens Tongues 

Of Aspen Leaves are made. 

And Ovid, though in the Description of a very 
barbarous Circumstance, tells us, 'I'hat when the 
Tongue of a beautiful Female was cut out, and 
thrown upon the Giound, it could not forbear 
muttering even in that Posture. 
—‘’-'-^ContpreHsam forcipe linguam 

Abstulit ensefero. Radix viicat ultima lingua. 

Ipsa jacet. terraque tremens ifnmnrmurat air^ I 
Utque satire solet mutilata cauda colubra 
Palpitat : ' 

If a tongue would be talkinjg without a Month, 
what could it have done when it had all its Ofgans 
of Speech, and Accomplices of Sound about It? 

I might here mention the Story of the Pippin- 
Woman, had not 1 some Reason to look u^n it 
as fabulous. 

I must confess I am so wonderfully charmed 
with the Musick of this little Instrument, that 1 
would by no Means discourage it. All that I aim 
at by this Dissertation is, to cure it of several dis- 
agreeable Note.s, and in particular of those Uttle 
Jarriags .and Dissonances which arise from Anger, 

( eiivu-.ou-.'.e'."., Gossiping and Coquetry. In 
short, 1 would always have it pined by Good- 
Naturc, Truth, Discretion and Sincerity. C. 
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Hoc vtnximi Officii est, nt quisque maximi opts 

indigeat, itn ei Potissimilm opitulari. — Tull. 

'[''HERE arc none who deserve Superiority over 
i other-s in the Esteem of Mankind, who do 
not niake it their Endeavour to be beneficial to 
Society ; and who upon all Occa.sions which their 
Circumstances of Life can administer, do not take 
a certain unfeigned Pleasure in conferring Benefits 
of one kind or other. Those whose great Talents 
and high Birth have pl.xced them in conspicuous 
.Stations of Life, are indispensably oblig^ to exert 
some noble inclinations for the Service of the 
World, or else such Advantages become Misfor- 
tunes, and Shade and Privacy are a more eligible 
Portion. Where Opportunities and Inclinations 
are given to the same Person, we sometimes see 
sublime Instances of Virtue, which so dazrie Our 
Imaginations, that we look with Scorn on all 
which in low er Scenes of Life we may our selves 
be able to practise. But this is a vicious Way ot 
'I'hinking ; and it bears some Spice of romantick 
Madness, for a Man to imagine that he must grow 
ambitious, or seek Aaventures, to be able to do 
great Actions. It is in every Man’s Power in the 
World who is above meer Poverty, not only to do 
'J'hings worthy but heroick. The great Founda- 
tion of civil Virtue is Self-Denial ; and there is no 

1 one above the Necessities of Life, but ha.s Oppor- 
tunities of exercising that noble Quality, and doing 
as much as his Circumstances will bear for the 
Ease and Convenience of other Men ; and he who 
does more than ordinarily Men practise upon such 
Occasions as occur in his Life, deserves Value 

of his Friends as if he had dune Enterprizcs which 
are usually attended with the highest Glory, 
Men of publick Spirit differ rather in their Cir- 
cumstances than their Virtue ; and the Man who 

1 does all he can in a low Station, w more Hero 

than he who omits any worthy Action he is able 
to accomplish in a great one. It is not many 

* [Opinion,] “ [and] 

— — 

^ Met. 1. 6, V. 550. * [an] 





Yectfs ago since LApirtits^ in Wrong of his elder 
jSrOfther, came to a great Estate by Gift of his 
Father, by reason of the dissolute Behaviour of 
the First-born. Shame and Contrition reformed 
the Life of the disinherited Youth, and he became 
as remarkable for his good Qualities as formerly 
for his Errors. Lapirius, who observed his 
Brother’s Amendment, sent him on a New-Years 
Day in the Morning the following Letter : 

j Honoured Brother^ 

\ * I enclose to you the Deeds wherely my Father 

* gave me this House and Land : Had he lived 

* ’till now, he would not have bestowed it in that 
‘ Manner ; he took it from the Man you were, 
'and I restore it to the Man you are. 1 am, 

SIR, 

Your affecHoftatc B^’oifier, 

atui hmuhle Servant, P. T. 

As CTeat and exalted Spirits undertake the Pur- 
••uit of hazardous Actions for the Good of others, 
at the same Time gratifying their Passion for 
Glory; so do worthy Minds in the domestick Way 
of Life deny themselves many Advantages, to 
satisfy a onerous Benevolence which they bear 
to their Friends oppressed with Distresses and 
Calamities. Such Natures one may call Stores of 
Providence, which are actuated by a secret Celes- 
tial Influence to undervalue the ordinary Gratifi- 
cations of Wealth, to give Comfort to an Heart 
loaded with Affliction, to save a falling Family, to 
reserve a Branch of IVadc in their Ncighbour- 
ood, and give Work to the Industrious, picserve 
the Portion of the helpless Infant, and raise the 
Head of the mourning Father. People whose 
Hearts arc wholly bent towards Pleasure, or intent 
upon Gain, never hear of the noble Occurrences 
among Meuof Indu.stry and Humanity. It would 
look Rke a City Romance, to tcU them of the 
generous Merchant who the other Day sent this 
Billet to an eminent Trader under Difficulties to 
support himself, in whose Fall many hundreds 
besideshimself had perished ; but because I think 
there is more Spirit and true Gallantry in it than 
in any Letter 1 have ever read from Strepkon to 
Phillis, I shall insert it even in the mercantile 
honest Stile in which it was sent. 

SIR, 

^ * I Have heard of the Casualties which have 
‘ involved you in extreme Distress at this I'lme ; 
‘and knowing you to be a Man of great Good- 

* Nature, Industry and Probity, have resolved to 
‘ stand by you. Be of good Chear, the Bearer 
‘ brings with him five thou.sand Pounds, and has 
‘my Order to answer youi drawing as much more 
‘ on my Account. I did this in Haste, for fear 1 
‘should come too late for your Relief, hut you 
‘may value your self with me to the Sum of lilty 
‘ thou.sand Pounds ; for 1 can very chearfully run 
‘ the Hazard of being so much less rich than I am 
‘now, to save an honest Man whom I love. 

, Your Friend a7id Sn'iuif it, S.^] 

I think there is somewhere in Montaigne Men- 
tion made of u Family-book, wherein all the Oc- 

' fW. P.) corrected by an Krraiuin m No. isa 
h* \V. a, 
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currences that happened from one Generation of 
that House to another were recorded. Were there 
.such a Method in the Families, which are con- 
cerned in this Generosity, it would be an hard 
Ta.sk for the greatest in Europe to give, in their 
own, an In.stance of a Benefit better placed, or 
conferred with a more graceful Air. It has been 
heretofore urged, how barbarous and inhuman is 
any unjust Step made to the Disadvantage of a 
Trader ; and by how much such an Act towards 
him is detestable, by so much an Act of Kindness 
towards him is laudable. I remember to have 
heard a Bencher of the Temple tell a Story of a 
Tradition m their House, where they had former- 
ly a Custom of chusing Kings for such a Season, 
and allowing him his Expences at the Charge of 
the Society: One of our Kings, pid my Friend, 
carried his Royal Inclination a little too far, and 
there was a Committee ordered to look into the 
Management of his Treasury. Among other 
Things it appeared, that his Majesty walking in- 
cog. m the Cloister, had overheard a poor Man 
say to another, Such .a small Sum would make me 
the happiest Man in the World. The King out 
of his Royal Compassion privately inquired into 
his Character, and finding him a proper Object of 
Charity, sent him the Money. When the Com- 
mittee read their Report, the House passed his 
Account with a Plauditc without further Examina- 
tion, upon the Recital of this Article in them, 

1. .s. d. 

T.^ For making a Man happy lo: oo : oo 
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W HEN I make Choice of a Subject that has 
not been treated on by others, I throw to- 
gether my Reflections on it without any Order or 
Method, so that they may apipear rather in the 
Looseness and Freedom of an Essay, than in the 
Regularity of a Set Discourse. It is after this 
Manner tnat I shall consider l..aughter and Ridi- 
cule in my present Paper. 

Man is the merriest Species of the Creation^ all 
above and below him are Serious. He sees things 
111 a different Light from other Beings, and finds 
his Mirth lajnsing from Objects that perhaps 
s',ni{*tliin : 1 k'‘ Pity or Displeasure in liigher 
\ 1 !.-i is indeed a \cry good Goun- 

terpoise to the Spleen ; and it seems but reason- 
able that we should be capiable of receiving Joy 
fiotu what is no real Good to us, since we can re- 
ceive Grief from what is no real Evil. 

1 have in my Forty-seventh Paper raised a 
Speculation on the Notion of a Modem Philoso- 
pher,^ who desetibes the first Motive of Laughter 
to be a secret Comparison which we make between 
oiir selves, and the Persons we laugh at ; or, in 
other Words, th.at Satisfaction which wc receive 
from the Opinion of some Pre-eminence in our 


* Hobbes. 
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selves, when we see the Absurdities of another 
or when wo reflect on any past Absurdities of our 
own. This seems to hold in most Cases, and we 
may observe that the vainest Part of Mankind are 
the most addicted to this Passion. 

I have read a Sermon of a Conventual in the 
Oiurch of Roi/te, on those Words of the Wise 
Man, / said of Laughter^ it is mad; and of 
Mirth, what does it t Upon which he laid it 
down as a Point of Doctrkie, tiiat Laughter was 
the Effect of Original Sin, and that Adam could 
not laugh before the Fall. 

Laughter, while it lasts, slackens and unbraces 
the Mind, weaken.s the Faculties, and causes a 
kind of Roniissncss and Dissolution in all the 
Powers of the Soul : And thu.s far it may be 
looked upon as a Weakness in the Composition of 
Human Nature. But if we consider the frequent 
Reliefs we receive from it, and how often it breaks 
the Gloom which is apt to depress the Mind and 
damp our Spirits, with transient unexpected 
Gleams of Joy, one would take care not to grow 
too Wi.se for so great a Pleasure of Life. 

The Talent of turning Men into Ridicule, and 
exposing to Laughter those one converses with, 
Is the Qualification of little ungenerous Tempers. 
A young Man with this Cast of Mind cuts himself 
off from all manner of Improvement. Every one 
has his Flaws and Weaknesses ; nay, the greatest 
Blemishes are often found in the most shining 
Characters : but what an absurd Thing i.s it to 
pass over all the valuable Parts of a Man, and fix 
our Attention on his Infirmities? to observe his 
Imperfections more than his Virtues ; and to make 
use of him for the .Sport of others, rather than for 
our own Improvement ? 

We therefore very often find, that Persons the 
most accomplished m Ridicule are those who are 
very shrewd at hitting a Blot, without exerting 
any thing masterly in themselves. As there are 
many eminent Criticks who never writ a good 
Line, there are many admirable Buffoons that 
animadvert upon every single Defect in .another, 
without ever discovering the least Beauty of their 
own. By this Means, these unlucky little Wits 
often gam Reputation in the Esteem of Vulgar 
Minds, and raK-^c themselves above Persons of 
much more laudable Characters, 

If the Talent of Ridicule were employed to laugh 
Men out of Vice and Folly, it might be of some 
Use to the World ; but instead of this, we find 
that it is generally made use of to laugh Men out 
of Virtue and good .Sense, by attacking every thing 
that is Solemn and Serious, Decent and Praise- 
worthy in Human Life. 

We may observe, that in the First Ages of the 
World, when the great Souls and Master-pieces 
of Human Nature were produced, Men shined 
by a noble Simplicity of Behaviour, and were 
Strangers to those little Embellishments which 
arc so fashionable in our present Conversation. 
And it is very remarkable, that notwithstanding 
we fall short at present of the Ancients in Poetry, 
[Minting, Oratory, History, Architecture, and all 
the noble Arts and Sciences which depend more 
upon Genius than Ejoierience, we exceed them as 
much in Doggerel, Humour, Burlesque^ and all 
the trivial Arts of Ridicule. We meet with more 


Raillery among the Moderns, but mote Good 
Sense among the Ancients. 

The two great Branches of Ridicule in Writing 
are Comedy and Burlesque. The first ridicules 
Persons by drawing them in their proper Ch.arac- 
ters, the other by di awing them quite unlike 
themselves. Burlesque is therefore of two kinds ; 
the first represents mean Persons in the Accoutre- 
ments of Heroes, the other describes greAt Per- 
sons acting and speaking like the basest among 
the People. Don Quixote is an Instance of the 
first, and Lucian's Gods of the .second. It is a 
Dispute among the Criticks, whether Burlesque 
Poetry runs best in Heroick Verse, like that of 
the Dispensary or in Doggerel, like that of 
Hudibras. 1 think where the low Character is 
to be raised, the Heroick is the proper Measure ; 
but when an Hero is to be pulled down and de- 
graded, It is done best in Doggerel. 

If Hndibras had been set out with as much Wit 
and Humour in Heroick Verse as he is in Dog- 
gerel, he would have made a much more agree- 
able Figure than he docs; though the generality 
of his Readers are so wonderhilly pleased with 
the double Rhimes, that I do not expect many 
will be of my Opinion in this Particular. 

I shall conclude this Essay upon Laughter with 
observing that the Metaphor of Laughing, ap- 
plied to Field.s and Meadows when th(^ are m 
Flower, or to Trees when they are in Blossom, 
runs through all Languages ; which I have not 
observed of any other Metaphor, exceptin^f that 
of Fire and Burning when they are applied to 
Love. This shews that we naturally regard 
Laughter, as what is in it self both amiable and 
beautiful. For this Reason likewise Venus has 
gained the Title o( the Laughter- 

loving Dame, as Waller has Translated it, and 
is represented by Horace as the Goddess who 
delights in Laughter. Milton, in a joyous As- 
sembly of imariuar Pcr.sons,^ has given us a very 
Poetx.i! I Igiiio of Laughter. His whole Band 
of Mnih i>. '■ I In.tdy aescribed, that I shall [set 3] 
down [the Passage] at length. 

But come thou Goddess fair and free, 

Jn Heaven y chped Eupnrosyiie, 

And by Men, heart-easing Mirth, 

Whom lovely Venus at a Birth, 

With two Sister Graces more, 

To Ivy-crowned Bacchus bore : 

Haste the--, and bring with thee 

fest and y. t '.t! f 
Quips and Cranks, and watt. ton Wiles, 
Nods, and Becks, and wreathed Smiles, 
Suck as hang on Hebe’s Cheek, 

And love to live in Dimple sleek : 


^ Sir Samuel Garth, poet and physidan^ who 
was alive at this time (died in 1719 ), satiriised a 
squabble among the doctors in his poem of ike 
Dispensary. 

The piercing Caustics ply their spiteful Pou/r; 
D me tics ranch, and keen Cathartics scour. 

The deadly Drugs in double Doses fly ; 

And Pestles peal a martial Symphony. 

® L’ Allegro. 3 it] 
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Sfiort that •wrinkled Care liendes^ 

A.ud Laughter holding both his Sides. 

Come, and trip it, as you go, 

On light fantastick Toe : 

A nd in thy right Hand lead •with thee 
The Mountain Nymph, sweet Liberty; 

And if I give thee Honour due. 

Mirth, admit me of thy Crew, 

To live with her, and live with thee. 

In unreproved Pleasures free. ' C. 
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Mr. Spectator, 

Y OU see the Nature of luy Retiuest by the 
Latin Motto which I address to you. I am 
very sensible I ought not to use many W ords to 
you, who are one of but few but the following 
Piece, as it relates to Speculation in Proptioty of 
Speech, being a Curiositjr in its Kind, begs your 
Patience. It was found in a Poetical Vutuoso’s 
Closet among his Rarities ; and since the several 
Treatises of d'humbs, Ears, and Noses, have 
obliged the World, ibis of Eyt,*s is at your Serv- 
ice. 

‘The first Eye of Consequence (under the in- 
visible Author of all) is the visible Liiuiiu.uy of 
the Universe. This glorious Spectator is said 
never to open his Eyes at his Rising in a Morn- 
ing, without having a whole Kingdom of Adorers 
in Persian Silk waiting at his Levee, Millions 
of Creatures d e rive ih i gh ^ f- ' P 1 O ; 1 , 

who, besides his bein,'. t!.e .om: ! *i • i >' .>! • ):» 
ticks, is the surest Te-: ■■ h- 1 I ' e the 
same Species with that of an Eagle, or that of 
an Owl; The one he emboldens with a nianlv 
Assurance to look, speak, act or plead before the 
Faces of a numerous Assembly ; the other he 
dazzles out of Countenance into a sheepish 1 )e- 
jectedness, The Sun-Proof Eve dares lc;t<l up a 
Dance in a full Court ; and without blinking at 
the Lustre of Beauty, can distribute an ICye of 
proper Complaisance to a Room crowded with 
Company, each of which deserves particular Re- 
gard ; while the other sneaks from Conversation, 
like a fearful Debtor, who never d.ires [toj look 
out, but when he can see no body, and no body 
him. 

‘The next Instance of Opticks is the famous 
Ar^us. who (to speak in the Language of Ca^n- 
bridge) was one of an Hundred , and being used 
as a Spy in the Affairs of J ealousy, was obliged 
to have all hi.s Eyes about him We have no 
Account of the particular Colours, Casts and 
Turns of this Body of I'" yes ; but as ho was Pimp 
for his Mistress funo, 'tis probable he used all 
the modern Leers, sly Glances, and other ocular 
Activities to serve his Purpose. Some look upon 
him as the then King at Anns to the Heathenish 
'Deities ; and make no more of his Byes than as 
so many Spangles of his Herahi's Coat. 
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‘ The next upon the Optick List is old Janus, 

* who stood in a double-sighted Capacity, like a 
‘ Person placed betwixt two opposite Looking- 
‘ Glasses, and so took a sort of retrospective Cast 
‘ at one View. Copies of this double-faced Way 
‘are not yet out of Fashion with many Pro- 
‘fessions, and the ingenious Artists pretend to 
‘ keep up this Species by double-headed Canes 
‘and Spoons;* out there is no Mark of this 
‘Faculty, except in the emblematical Way of a 
‘ wise General naving an Eye to both Front and 
‘Rear, or a pious Man taking a Review and 
‘ Prospect of his past and future State at the same 
‘ Time. 

‘ I must own, that the Names, Colours, Quali- 
‘ tics, and Turns of Eyes vary almost in every 
‘ Head ; for, not to mention the common Appella- 
‘tions of the Black, the Blue, the Wliite, the 
‘ Gray, and the like ; the most remarkable are 
‘ those Uiat borrow their T'ltleis] from Animals, by 
‘Vertue of some particular Quality or Resem- 
‘blance they bear to the Eyes of the respective 
‘ Creature! s] ; as that of a greedy rapacious As- 
‘ pcct takes its Name from the Cat, that of a sharp 
‘piercing Nature from the Hawk, those of an 
‘araoioub roguish Look derive their Title even 
‘ from the Sheep, and we say such afn] one has a 
‘Sheep’s Eye, iiot so much to denote the Inno- 
‘cence as the simple Slyness of the Cast : Nor 
‘ IS this nietaphoncal Inoculation a modern In- 
‘vention, for wc find Homer taking the Freedom 
‘ to place tlie Eye of an Ox, Bull, or Cow in one 
‘ of his principal Goddesse.s, by that frequent Ex- 
‘picssion of 

Boujiris TTOTOia^’Hpt] ® 

‘ Now as to the peculiar Qualities of the Eye, 

‘ that line Part of our Constitution .seems as imicn 
‘the Receptacle and Seat of our Passions, Appe- 
‘ tites and Jnclinations as the Mind it self ; and at 
‘ least it is the outward Portal to introduce them 
‘ to the House within, or rather the common 
‘ Thorough-fare to let our Affections pass in and 
‘out. Love, Anger, Pride, and Avarice, all 
‘ visibly move in those little Orbs. I know a 
‘ young Lady that can’t sec a certain Gentleman 
‘ pass by without shewing a secret Desire of sec- 
‘ ing him again by a Dance in her Eye-balls ; nay, 
‘she can’t for the Heart of her help looking Half 
‘ a Strcet'^ Length after any Man in a gay Dress. 
‘You cau’t behold a covetous Spirit walk by a 
‘ Goldsmith’s Shop without casting a wishfal Eye 
‘ at the Heaps upon the Counter. Docs not a 
‘ haughty Person shew the Temper of his Soul in 
‘the supercilious Rowlof his Eye? and how fre- 
‘quently in the Height of Passion does that 
‘ moving Picture in our Head start and stare, 
‘g.ither a Rcdne;>s and quick Flashes of Light- 
‘ lung, and make all its Humours sparkle with 
‘ Fire, as Pirgil finely describes it. 

A rdentis ah ore 

Sciufil/cc absiiiuni : ocuHs micat acilbus tgnis.^ 


* Apostle spoons and others with fancy heads 
upon their h.andles. 

® The ov-cyed, venerable Juno. 

3 /Eu. 12, v. loi. 
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*As for the ^'arious Turns of fthel Eye-sight, 

* such as the voluntary or involuntary, the half or 

* the whole Leer, I shall not enter into a very par- 

* ticular Account of them ; but let me ob^rve, 

‘ that oblique Vision^ when natural, was anciently 
*thc Mam of Bewitchery and magical Fascina- 
*tton, and to this Day ’tis a malignant ill Look; 
‘but when ’tis forced and affected it carries a wan- 
‘ ton Design, and in Play-houses, and other publick 
‘ Places, this ocular Intimation is often an As- 

* signation for bad Practices : But this Imcgularity 
‘ in Vision, together with such Enormities as Tip- 
‘ping the Wink, the Circumspective Rowl, the 

* side-peep through a thin Hood or Fan, must be 

* put in the Class of Heteropticks, as all wrong 
‘Notions of Religion are ranked under the gen- 
*eral Name of Heterodox. All the pernicious 
‘Applications of Sight are more immediately 
‘ under the Direction of a Spectator ; and I hope 
‘ you will arm your Readers against the Mischiefs 
‘ which are daily done by killing Eyes, in which 
‘ you will highly oblige your wounded unknown 

* Friend, 

T. B. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ You professed in several Papers your particular 
‘Endeavours in the Province of Si'ectatou, to 
‘ correct the Offences committed by Sharers, who 

* disturb whole Assemblies without any Regard to 
‘Time, Place or Modesty. You complained also, 

‘ that a Starer is not usually a Person to be con- 
‘ vinced by Rea«on of the Thing, nor so easily rc- 
‘ buked, as to amend by Admonitions. I thought 
‘ therefore fit to acquaint you with a convenient 

* Mechanical Way, which may easily prevent or 
‘correct Staring, by an Optical Contrivance of 
‘ new Perspective-Glasses, short and commodious 
‘Uke Opera Glasses, fit for short-sighted People 
‘as well as others, these Glasses making the Ub- 
‘jects appear, either as they are seen by the naked 
‘ Eye, or more distinct, though somewhat less 
‘ than Life, or bigger and nearer. A Person may, 

‘ by the Help of this Invention, take a View of 
‘ another without the Impertinence of Staring ; at 
‘ the same Time it shall not be possible to know 
‘ whom or what he is looking at. One may look 
‘ towards his Right or Left Hand, ^yhen he is sup- 

* posed to look forwards: This is set forth at 
‘ large in the printed Proposals for the Sale of 
‘ these Glasses, to be had at Mr. Dillofis in Lon^~ 

* Acre, next Door to the White-Hart. Now, Sir, 

‘ as your Spectator has occasioned the Publishing 
‘ of this Invention for the Benefit of modest Spec- 
‘tators, the Inventor desires your Admonitions 
‘ concerning the decent Use of it ; and hopes, by 
‘ your Recommendation, that for the future Beauty 
‘ may be beheld withovit the Torture and Con- 
‘ fusion which it .suffers from the Insolence of 
‘ Starers. By this means you will relieve the In- 
‘noceiit from an Insult which there is no Law to 
‘punish, tho' it is a greater Ofl'ence than many 
‘ which are within the Cognizance of Justice. 

‘ 1 am, 

SIR, 

Yoitr most huvihlc Sntiant, 

Q. Abraham Spy. 
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Lingua centum sunt, oraque centutu, 

Ferrea Vox. Virg. 


T here is nothing which more astoni$be$ 
a Foreigner, and frights a Country 
than the Cries of London. My good Friend Sir 
Roger often declares, that lie cannot get them out 
of his Head or go to Sleep for them, the first 
Week that he is in Town. On the contrary, Will. 
Honeycomb calls them the Raiuage de la Ville, 
and prefers them to the Sounds of Larks and 
Nightingales, with all the Musick of the Fields 
and Woods. I have lately received a Letter from 
some very odd Fellow upon this Subject, which I 
shall leave with my Reader, without saying any 
thing further of it. 

SIR, 

‘ I am a Man of all Bu.sine.ss, and would willing- 
*ly turn niy Head to any thing for an honest 
‘ Livelihood. I have invented several Projects 
‘for raising many Millions of Money without 
‘burthening the Subject, but I cannot get the 
‘Parliament to listen to me, who look upon me, 

‘ forsooth, as a Crack, and a Projector ; so that 
‘ despairing to enrich either my self or my Coun- 
‘ try by this Publick-spiritedness, 1 would make 
‘ some Proposals to you relating to a Design which 
‘ I have very much at Heart, and which may pro- 
‘cure me [a*J handsome Subsistence, if you wHl 
' be pleased to recommend it to the Cities of Lon- 
* don and Westminster. 

‘The Post I would aim at, is to be Comptroller- 
‘ General of the London Cries, which are at present 
‘ under no manner of Rules or Discipline. I think 
‘ I am pi etty well qualified for this Place, as being 
‘ a Man of very strong Lungs, of great Insight 
‘ into all the Branches of our British Trades and 
‘ Manufactures, and of a competent Skill in Mu- 
‘ sick. 

‘ The Cries of London may be divided into 
‘Vocal and Instrumental. As for the latter they 
‘ arc at present under a very great Disorder. A 
‘ F reeman of Loiidon has the Privilege of disturb- 
‘inga whole Street for an Hour together, with 
‘ the Twanking of a Brass- Kettle ora Frying-Pan. 

‘ The Watchman's Thump at Midnight startles us 
‘ in our Beds, as much as the Breaking in of a 
‘ Thief. The Sowgelder’s Horn has indeed some- 
‘ thing musical in it, but this is seldom heard 
‘ within the liberties. I would therefore proixwe, 
‘that no Instrument of this Nature .should be • 
‘ made use of, which T have not tuned and licensed, j 
‘ after having carefiillj^ examined in what manner 
‘ it may affect the Ears of her Maje.sty’s liege 
‘ Subjects. 

‘ Vocal Cries are of a much larger Exttf'Mj and 
‘indeed so full of Incongruities and Barbansms, 
‘that we appear a distracted City to Foreignei-s, 

‘ who do not comprehend the Meaning of such 
‘enormous Outcries Milk is generally sold in a j 
‘ note above Ela, and in Sounds so [exceeding^] 1 
‘shrill, that it often .sets our Teeth [on^j Edge, i 
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■^Hms Chininey*swe«per is [confined*] to no cer- 

* ttiin Ktch ; ne sometimes utters himself in the 

* deepest Base, and sometimes in the sharpest 

* Treole ; sometimes in the highest, and sometimes 
*in the lowest Note of the Gamut. The same 
'Observation might be made on the Retailers 

* of Small-coal, not to mention broken Glasses or 
‘Brick-dust. In these therefore, and the like 

* Cases, it should be my Care to sweeten and 

* mellow the Voices of these itinerant Trades- 

* men, before they make their Appearance in our 

* Streets : as also to accommodate their Cries to 
‘ their respective Wares ; and to take care in par- 
‘ticular, tnatbthose may not make the most Noise 
‘ who have the least to sell, which is very observ- 
‘ able in the Venders of Card- matches, to whom I 
‘ cannot but apply that old Proverb of Much Cry 
‘ but little Wool, 

* Some of these last mentioned Musicians are so 
‘ very loud in the Sale of these trifling Manufac- 
‘tures, that an honest Splenetick Gentleman of 

* my Acquaintance bargained with one of them 

* never to come into the Street where he lived ; 

‘ But what was the Effect of this Contract ? Why, 
‘the whole Tribe of Card-match-makers which 
‘ frequent tliat Quarter, passed by his Door the 
‘very next Day, m hopes of being bought off after 
‘ the same manner. 

* It is another great Imperfection in our London 
‘ Cries, that there is no just Time nor Measure 
‘observed in them. Our News should indeed be 
‘ published in a very quick Time, because it is a 
‘ Commodity that will not keep cold. It should 
‘ not, however, be cried with the same Precipita- 

* tion as Fire : Yet this is generally the Case. A 
‘ Bloody ^ttle alanns the Town from one End to 
‘another in an Instant. Every Motion of the 
‘ French is Published in so great a Hurry, that 
‘ one would think the Enemy were at our Gates. 
‘This likewise 1 would take upon me to regulate 
‘ in such a manner, that there should be some Dis- 
‘ tinction made between the spreading of a Victory, 

‘ a March, or an Incampment, a Dutch, a Poriu- 

or a Spanish Mail. Nor must I omit under 
‘this Hea^ those excessive Alarms with which 

* several bmsterous Rusticks infest our Streets in 

* Turnip Season ; and which are more inexcusable, 

* because these are Wares which are in no Danger 
‘ of Cooling upon their Hands. 

‘ There are others who affect a very slow Time, 
‘and are, in my Opinion, much more tuneable 
‘ than the former ; the Cooper in particular swells 
‘ his last Note in an hollow Voice, that is not with- 
‘ out its Harmony ; nor can I forbear being inspired 
‘with a most agreeable Mel^choly, when 1 hear 
‘ that sad and solemn Air with which the Public 
‘ are very often asked, if they have any Chairs to 
‘ mend ? Your own Memory may suggest to you 
' many other lamentable Ditties of the same Na- 

‘ ture, in which the Musick is wonderfully lan- 
‘ guishing and melodious. 

‘ I am always pleased with that particular Time 
‘of the Year which is proper for the pickling of 
‘ Dill and Cucumbers ; but alas, this Cry, like the 
‘ Song of the [Nightingale*], is not heard above 
‘two Months. It would therefore be worth while 
‘ to consider, whether the same Air might not in 
‘ some Cases be adapted to other Words. 

‘It might likewise deserve our most serious 
‘ Consideration, how far, in a well-regulated City, 

‘ those Humourists are to be tolerated, wlio, not 
‘contented with the traditional Cries of their 
‘ Forefathers, have invented particular Songs and 

* Tunes of their own : Such as was, not many 
‘Years since, the Pastry-man, commonly known 
‘ by the Name of the Colly-Molly-Piiff ; and such 
‘as is at this Day the Vender of Powder and 
‘ Wash-balls, who, if I am rightly informed, goes 
‘under the Name of Powder- Watt, 

‘ I must not here omit one particular Absurdity 
‘ which runs through this whole vociferous Gener- 
‘ atiun, and which renders their Cries very often 
‘ not only incommodious, but altogether useless to 

* the Publick ; I mean, that idle Accomplishment 
‘ which they all of them aim at, of Crying so as 
‘ not to be understood. Whether or no they have 
‘ learned this from several of our affected Singers, 

‘ I will not take upon me to say ; but most ccr- 
‘ min it is, that People know the Wares tliey deal 
‘ in rather by their Tunes than by their Words ; 
‘insomuch that I have sometimes .seen a Country 
‘ Boy run out to buy Apples of a Bellows-mender, 
‘and Gingerbread from a Grinder of Knives and 
‘ Scissars. Nay so strangely infatuated are some 
‘very eminrent Artists of this particular Grace in a 
‘ Cry, that none but their Acquaintance are able 
‘ to guess at their Profession ; for who else can 
‘ know, that Work if / had it, should be the 

* Signification of a Corn-Cutter ? 

‘Forasmuch therefore ^ Persons of this Rank 
‘ are seldom Men of Genius or Capacity, I think 
‘ it would be very proper, that some Man of good 
‘ Sense and sound Judgment should preside over 
‘ these Publick Cries, who should permit none to 
‘lift up their Voices in our Streets, tluit have not 
‘ tuneable Throats, and are not only able to over- 
‘ come the Noise of the Croud, and the Rattling 
‘ of Coaches, but also to vend their respective Mer- 
‘ cliandizes in apt Phrases, and in the most dis- 
‘tinct and agreeable Sounds. I do therefore 
‘ humbly recommend my self as a Person rmhtly 
’ qualified for this Post ; and if I meet with fitting 
‘ Encouragement, shall communicate some other 

* Projects which I have by me, that may no less 
‘conduce to the Emolument of the Public. 

I am, 

SIR, &c., 

Ralph Crotchet. 

* [contained] 

* [Nightingales] 
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TO THE 

DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 


My Lord, 

A S it is natural to have a Fondness for what 
has cost us so much Time and Attention to 
produce, I hope Your Grace will forgive anendea- 

* John Churchill, afterwards Duke of Marl- 
borough, was at this time 62 years old, and past 
the zenith of his fame. He was bom at Ashe, in 
Devonshire, in 1650, the son of Sir Winston 
Churchill, an adherent of Charles I. At the age 
of twelve John Churchill was placed as page m 
the household of the Duke of York. He first dis- 
tinguished himself as a soldier in the defence of j 
Tangier against the Moors. Between 1672 and 
1677 he served in the auxiliary force sent by our 
King Charles II. to his master, Louis XIV. j 
In 1672, after the siege of Maestricht, Churchill 
was praised by Louis at the head of his army, and 
made Lieutenant-colonel. Continuing in the serv- 
ice of the Duke of York, Churchill, about 1680, 
married Sarah Jennings, favourite of the Princess 
Anne. In 1682 Charles II. made Churchill a 
Baron, and three years afterwards he was made 
Brigadier-general when sent to France to announce 
the accession of James II. On his return he was 
made Baron Churchill of Sandridge. He helped 
to suppress Monmouth’s insurrection, but before 
the Ilevolution committed himself secretly to the 
cause of the Prince of Orange ; was made, there- 
fore, by William III., Earl of Marlborough and 
Privy Councillor. After some military service he 
was for a short time imprisoned in the Tower on 
suspicion of treasonous correspondence with the 
eyiled king. In 1697 he was restored to favour, 
and on the breaking out of the War of the Span- 
ish Succession in 1701 he was chief commander of 
the Forces in the United Provinces. In this war his 
victories made him the most famous camain of the 
age. In December, 1702, he was made Duke, with 
a pension of five thousand a year. In the cam- 
paign of 1704 Marlborough planned very privately, 
and executed on his own responsibility, tne boldest 
and most distant march that had ever been at- 
tempted in our continental wars. France, allied 
with Bavaria, was ready to force the way to 
Vienna, but Marlborough, quitting the Hague, 
carried his army to the Danube, where he took by 
storm a strong entrenched camp of the enemy 
upon the Scheflenberg, and cruelly laid waste the 
towns and villages of the Bavarians, wlio never had 
taken arms ; but, as he said, ‘we are now going to 
*bum and destroy the Elector’s country, to oblige 
*him to hearken to terms.’ On the 13th of Au- 
ust, the army of Marlborough having been joined 
y the army under Prince Eugene, battle -was 


vour to preserve this Work from Oblivion, by af- 
fixing to it Your memorable Name. • 

I ^all not here presume to mention the illustti- 
ous Passages of Your I -ife, which are celebrated 
by the whole Age, and have been the Subject of 
the most sublime Pens ; but if I could convey You 
to Posterity in your private Character, and describe 
the Stature, the Behaviour and Aspect of the 
Duke of Marlborough^ I question not out it would 

^iven to the French and Bavarians under Marshal 
I’allard, who liad his head-quarters at the village of 
Plentheiin, or Blenheim. At the cost of eleven thou- 
sand killed and wounded in the armies of Marl- 
borough and Eugi'ne, and fourteen thousand killed 
and wounded on the other side, a decisive victory 
was secured, Tallard himself being made prisoner, 
and 26 battalions and 12 squadrons capitulating as 
prisoners of war. 121 of the cnemy^s standiards 
and 179 colours were brought home and hung up 
in \V'estminster Hall. Austria was saved, and 
Louis XIV. utterly humbled at the time when he 
had expected confidently to make himself master 
of the destinies of Europe. For this service 
Marlborough was made by the Emperor a Prince 
of the Empire, and his ‘ Most Illustrious Cousin ’ 
as the Prince of Mindelsheim. At home he was 
rewarded with the manor of Woodstock, upon 
which was built for him the Palace of Blenheim, 
and his pension of ^5000 from the Post-office was 
annexed to hi.s title. There followed other victories, 
of which the series was closed with that of Mal- 
plaquet, in 1709, for which a national thanksgiving 
was appointed. Then came a change over the 
face of home politics. England was weary of the 
war, which Marlborough was accused of prolong- 
ing for the sake of tlie enormous wealth he drew 
officially from perquisites out of the different 
forms of expenditure upon the army. The Tories 
gathered strength, and in the beginning of 171* 
a commission on a charge of taking money from 
contractors for bread, and 2^ per cent, from the 
pay of foreign troops, having reported UgailliSt 
him, Marlborough was dismissed from all hi$ fhji- 
ployments. Sarah, his duchess, had also besp 
ousted from the pueen’s favour, and they igaittod 
England for a time, Marlborough writing, * Pro- 
‘ vided that my destiny does not involve any preju- 
‘ dice to the public, I shall be very content with it ; 

‘ and shall account myself happy in a retreat in 
‘which I may be able wisely to reflect on the 
‘vicissitudes of this world.’ It was during this 
season of his unp^ularity that Steele and Addison i 
dedicated to the Duke of Marlborough the fourth ! 
volume of the Spectator, 
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the Reader with more agreeable Images, and 
him a more delightful Entertainment than 
what can be found in me following, or any other 
Book. 

One cannot indeed without Offence, to Your self, 
dbserve, that You excel the rest of Mankind in the 
least, as well as the greatest Endowments. Nor 
were it a Circumstance to be mentioned, if the 
Oraces and Attractions of Your Person were not 
the only Preheminence You have above others, 
whicli 18 left, almost, unobserved by greater 
Writers. 

Yet how pleasing would it be to those who shall 
read the surprising Revolutions iu your Story, to 
be made acquainted with your ordinary Life and 
Deportment ? How pleasing would it be to hear 
that the same Man who had carried Fire and 
Sword into the Countries of aU that had opposed 
the Cause of Liberty, and st> uck a 'I'errour into 
the Armies of France , had, in the midst of His 
high Station, a Behaviour as gentle as is usual in 
the first Steps towards Greatm ss ? And if it were 
possible to express that easie ( rrandeur, which did 
at once perswade and command ; it would appear 
as clearly to those to come, as it does to his Con- 
temporaries, that all the great Events which were 
brought to pass under the Conduct of so wcll- 
govern’d a Spirit, were the Blessings of Heaven 
upon Wisdom and Valour: and all which seem 
adverse fell out by divine Permission, which we 
are not to search into. i 

You have pass’d that Year of Life wherein the I 


252.] \Vecinesdny, Deccinher 1711, {Steele. 


{Errantt\ J)a.<;si}ttque ocnios f>cr c mu in ferenti. 

Virg.*] 


I Mr. SprrcTATOR, 

' ‘ T AM vrry sorry to find by your Discourse upon 
‘ JL the Eye, that you liavc not thoroughly 
'studied the Nature and Force of that P.art of a 
‘beauteous Face. Had you ever been in Love, 
'you would have said ten thousand things, which 
‘it seems did not occur to you: Do but reflect 
‘upon the Nonsense it m.akcs Men talk, the 
‘ Flames which it is said to kindle, the Transport 
‘it rai^s, the Dejection it causes in ilie bravest 
‘Men ; and if you do believe those things are ex- 
‘ pressed to an Extravagance, yet you will own, 
‘that the Influence of it is very great which moves 
‘Men to that Extravagance. Certain it is, that 
‘the whole Strength of the Mind is sometimes 
‘seated there; that a kind I.ook imparts all, that 
‘a Year’s Discour.^e could give you, in one Mo- 
‘ meut. What matters it what she a.ays to you, 
‘see how she looksj is the Language of all who 
‘know what Love is. When the Mind is thus 
‘ summed up and expressed in a Glance, did you 
‘never observe a sudden Toy arise in the Counte- 
* nance of a Lover? Die you never sec the At- 


* {Nescio gut's Teneros oculm mihi fascinat 
Agnos. — ^Virg.] 


most able and fortunate Captain, before Your 
Time, declared he had lived enough both to Na* 
ture and to Glory and Your Grace may make 
that Reflection with much more Justice. He 
spoke it after he had arrived at Empire, by an 
Usurpation upon those whom he had enslaved ; 
but the Prince of Mindleheim may rejoice in a 
Sovereignty which was the Gift of Him whose 
Dominions he had preserved. 

Glory established upon the uninterrupted Suc- 
cess of honourable Designs and Actions is not 
subject to Diminution ; nor can any Attempts pre- 
vail against it, but in the Proportion which the 
narrow Circuit of Rumour bears to the unlimited 
Extent of Fame. 

We may congratulate Your Grace not only upon 
your high Atchievements, but likewise upon the 
happy Expiration of Your Command, by which 
your Glory is put out of the Power of P'ortune : 
And when your Person shall be so too, that tlje 
Author and Disposer of all things may place You 
in that higher Mansion of Bliss and Immortality 
which is prepared for good Princes, Lawgivers, 
and Heroes, when HE in HIS due Time removes I 
them from the F.nvy of Mankind, is the hearty 
Prayer of, 

My Lord, 

Your Grace's 

Most Obedient, 

Most Devoted 
Humble Servant. 

THE SPECTA TOR. 


‘tendance of Years paid, over-paid in an Instant? 
‘ You a Spectator, and not know that the Intel- 
‘ ligence of AflTcction is carried on by the Eye only ; 
‘that Good-breeding has made the Tongue falsify 
‘the Heart, and act a Part of continual Con- 
‘straint, while Nature has preserved the Eyes to 
‘ her self, that she may not be disguised or misre- 
‘ presented. The poor Bride can give her Hand, 
‘and .say, I do, with a langui.shing Air, to the Man 
‘ she is obliged by ciaiel Parents to take for mercen- 
‘.ary Reasons, hut at the same '^I'lme she cannot 
‘ look as if she loved ; her Eye is full of Sorrow, 
‘and Reluctance sits in a Tear, while the Offering 
‘of the Sacrifice is performed in what we call the 
‘ Marriage Ceremony. Do you never go to Plays? 
‘Cannot you distinguish between the Eves of those 
‘wlio go to see, finm those who come to be seen ? 
‘ I am a Woman turned of Thirty, and am on the 
‘Observation a little ; therefore if you or wur 
‘ Correspiondcnt liad consulted me in your Dis- 

* cour.se on the P^ye, I could have told you that 
‘the Eye of Leonora is slyly watchful while it 
‘ looks negligent : she looks round her without the 
‘Help of the Glasses you speak of, and yet seems 
‘to be employed on Objects dlrectlj'^ before her. 

‘ This Eye is what affects C’hance-medley, and on 
*a sudden, as if it attended to another tiling, turns 
‘all its Charms against an Ogler I'he ICye of 

* Lusitania is an Instrument of premeditated 
‘Murder; but the Design being visible, destroys 
‘ the Execution of it : and witli much more Pleauty 


* Julius Caisar. 
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* than that of Leonora, it is not half so inischicvoos. 

‘ There is a brave Soldier’s Daughter in Town, that 
•by her Eye has been the Death of more than ever 
•her Father made fly before him. A beautiful 

* Eye makes Silence eloquent, a kind Eye makes 

* Contradiction an Assent, an enraged Eye makes 
•Beauty deformed. This little Member gives 
•Life to every other Part about us, and I bmieve 
•the Story of AtgJis implies no more than that 

* the Eye is in every Part, that is to say, every 

* other Part would be mutilated, were not its Force 
•represented more by the Eye than even by it 
'self. But this is Heathen Greek to those who 
'have not conversed by Glances. This, Sir, is a 

* Language in which there can be no Deceit, nor 
‘ can a Skilful Observer be imposed upon by Looks 
'even among Politicians and Courtiers, If you 
‘cio me the Honour to print this among your 

* Speculations, 1 shall in my next make you a Pre- 
'sent of Secret History, by Transiting all the 
' Looks of the next Assembly of Ladie.s and Gen- 
‘tleraen into Words, to adorn some future Paper. 
*1 am, 

SIR, 

Your faith/nl Friend, 

Mar>' Hcartfree. 

Dear Mr. Spectator, 

'I have a Sot of a Husband that lives a very 
' .scandalous Life, and wastes away his Body and 
' Fortune in Debaucheries ; and is immoveable to 
‘ all the Arguments I can urge to him. I would 
‘gladly know whether in some Cases a Cudgel 
'may not be allowed as a good Figuie of Speech, 

* and whether it may not be lawfully used by a 

* Female Orator. 

Yoitr hninble Servant, 

Barbara Crabtree. 

Mr, Spectator,* 

‘Though I am a Practitioner in the Law of 
‘some standing, and have heard many eminent 
‘Pleaders in my Time, as well as other eloquent 
'Speakers of both Universities, yet I agree wirii 
'you, that Women are better qualified to succeed 
' m Oratory than the Men, and believe this is to 
‘ be resolved into natural Causes. You have men- 
'tioned only the Volubility of their Tongue ; but 
' what do you think of the silent Flattery of their 
' pretty F aces, and the Perswasion which even an 
'insipid Discourse carries with it when flowing 
‘from beautiful Lips, to which it would lie cruel to 
' deny any thing ? It is certain too, that they are 
‘ possessed of .some Springs of RhetoricU winch 
' Men want, such as Tears, fainting Fits, and the 
'like, which I have seen employed upon Occasion 
'with good Success. You must know 1 am a plain 
‘ Man and love iny Money ; yet 1 have a SiJouse 
‘who is so great an Orator in this Way, that she 
‘draws from me what Sum she pleases. Every 
‘ Room in my Hou.se is furnished with Trophies 

* of her Eloquence, rich Cabinets, Piles of Cnina, 
'Japan Screens, and co.stly Jars ; and if you were 
‘ to come into my great Parlour, you would fancy 
‘ j'our self in an India Ware-house : Besides this 
'she keeps a Sqiiirrel, and I am doubly taxed to 
' pay for the China he breaks. She is seized wdth 
‘ periodical Fits about the Time of the Subscrip- 

* tions to a new Opera, and is drowned if* TeaPi 
'after having seen any Woman thipre iit 
' Cloaths than herself : These are .^s of Per* 
'‘swasion purely Feminine, and which a tender 
‘ Heart cannot resist. What I would therefore 
‘desire of you, is, to prevail with your Friend 
'who has promised to dissect a Female Tongue, 
'that he would at the same time give us the 
'Anatomy of a Female Eye, and explain the 
Springs and Sluices which feed it with such ready 
‘ Supplies of Moisture ; and likewise shew by 
‘ what means, if possible, they may be stopped at 
‘a reasonable Expence: Or, indeed, since there 
‘is something so moving in the very Image of 
‘ weeping Beauty, it would be worthy his Art to 
‘ provide, that these eloquent Drops may no more 
‘ be lavished on 'I'rifles, or employed as Servants 
‘ to their wayward Wills ; but reserved for .serious 
‘ Occasions in Life, to adorn generous Pity, thie 
‘ Penitence, or real Sorrow. 

T. I am, &c. 

No. 253.] Thursday, Dec. 20, 1711. [Addison. 

Indigiior guicquam teprelu^ndi, mn quia crasse 
Co 7 }ipositii 7 n, illi'pidevc ptiietur, sed quia unper. 

'^HKRK is nothing which more denotes a 

X gicat Mind, than the Abhorrence of Envy 
and Detraction. I'his Passion reigns more among 
bad Poets, than among any other .Set of Men. 

As there are none more ambitious of Fame, 
than those wno are conversant in Poetry, it is very 
natural for .such as have not succeeded in it to de- 
preciate the Works of those wlio Jiave. For since 
they cannot raise themselves to the Heputatiun of 
their Fellow- Writers, they must endeavour to 
sink it to theii own Pitch, if they would still keep 
themselves upon a Level with them, 

I'he greatest Wits that ever were produced in 
one Age, lived together in so good an Under- 
standing, and celebrated one another with s6 
much (ienerosity, that each of them receives an 
additional l.ustre from his Contemporaries, and 
is more famous for having lived with Men of so 
CAtraoidin.iry a Genius, than if he had himself 
been the hole Wonder *J of the Age. I need not 
tell my Re.ider, that 1 here point at the Reigit of 
Angiisiiis, and I believe he will be of mj’ Opinion, 
that neither Yirgil nor Horace would have 
gained so great a Reputation in the World, had 
they not been the Friends and Admirers of each 
other. Indeed all the great Writers of that Age, 
for whom singly we have so great an Esteem, 
stand up together as Vouchers for one another’s 
Reputation. But at the .same time Virgil 

was celebrated by Callus, Pi'opertins, noracei 
Yarius, Tucca and Ovid, we know that Bavins 
and Marvins were his declared Foes and Ca- 
lumniators. 

In our ow'ii Country a Man seldom sets up for 
a Poet, without attacking the Reputation of all 
his Brothers in the Art. The Ignorance of the 

' Thi.s letter is by John Hughes. 

* [single Product] 
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M<K|<irns, the Scribblers of the Age, the Decay of 
P«>etry, are the Topicks of Detraction, with which 
Jie makes his Entrance into the World : But how 
much more noble is' the Fame that is built on 
Candour and Jhgenuity, according to those beauti- 
ftil Dines of Sir ^ohn Detiham, in his Poem on 
Fkk^ters Works ! 

JSut wfulher ani / strayed ? / need not raise 
Trff^ies to thee from other Metis Dispraise : 

^ thv Fame on lesser Ruins built\ 
us ter Title the foul Guilt 
^ EaswrflnmitFllL^^j^y to srcure their Reign, 
Must have theirj9ll(ifll^^ Kindred 

' I am sorry to find that an Author, who is very 
justly esteemed among the best Judges, has ad- 
mitted some Stroaks of this Nature into a very 
fine Poem ; I mean The A rt Criticism, which 
was publish’d some hlonths sl^ce, and is a Master- 
piece in it^ kind J The Observations follow one 


‘ At the time when this paper was written Pope 
was in his twenty-fourth year. He wrote to ex- 
nress his gratitude to Addison and also to Steele. 
‘T n his letter to Acjdison h^^- ‘ Though it be the 

IfighSt Satisfaction "to nud myself coiuniendcd 
*by a Writer whom all the world commends, yet I 
*am not more obliged to you for that than for 
*your candour and fVankne.-^s in acquainting me 
*with the error I have been guilty of in speaking 
‘too freely of my brother moderns.’ The only 
moderns of whom he spoke sUghiiugly wore men 
of yfhom after-time has ratified his opinion; 
John Dennis, Sir Richard Blaclcmorc, and Luke 
yMilboimic. When, not long afterwards, Dennis 
attacked with his criticism Addison’s Cato, to 
which Pope had contributed the Prologue, Pope 
made thi.s the occasion of a bitter satire on Dennis, 
called 'The Narrative of Dr. Robert Norrh (a 
well-known quack who professed the cure of luna- 
tics) Uj^n the Frenzy of J. P. Addison then, 
through Steele, wrote to Pope’s publisher of this 
‘ manner of treating Mr. Dennis,’ that he ‘ could 
‘not be privy’ to it, and ‘ was sorry to hear of it.’ 
In 1715, when Pope issued to subsciibers the first 
volume of Homer, 'I’ickell’s translation of the first 
book of the Iliad appeared in the same week, and 
had particular praise at iJutton’s from Addison, 
Tickell’s friend and patron. Pope was now in- 
dignant, and expressed his irritation in the famous 
satire first printed in 1723, and, finally, with the 
I name of Addison transformed to Atticiis, embodied 
I in the Epistle to Arbuthnot published in 1735. 
Here, while seeing in Addison a man 

Blest with each talent and each art to please. 
And born to live, converse, and write with ease, 

[ he said that should he, jealous of his own supre- 
I macy, ‘ damn with faint praise,’ as one 

J JFillin^ to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 
yust hint the fault and hesitate dislike, 
fVAo when two wits on rival themes contest. 
Approves of both, but likes the worse the best : 
Bike Cato, give his little Senate laws, 

And sits attentive to his own applause ; 


another like those in Horace's Art of Poetry. 
without that methodical Regularity which would 
have been requisite in a Prose Author. They are> 
some of them uncommon, but such as the Reader 
must assent to, when he sees them explained with 
that Elegance and Perspicuity in which they arc 
delivered. As for those which are the most known, 
and the most received, they are placed in so 
beautiful a Light, and illustrated with such apt 
Allusions, that they have in them all the Graces 
of Novelty) and make the Reader, who was be- 
fore acquainted with theni, still more convinced 
of their Truth and Solidity. And here give m<y 
leave to mention what Monsieur Boileau has so 
very well enlarged upon in the Preface to his 
Works, that Wit and fine Writing doth not consist 
so much in advancing Things that are new, as in 
giving Things that are known an agreeable Tum. 
It is impossible for us, who live in the latftlyr 
Age^ of the World ^ to make Observations in 
Criticism, Moraiity, or in any Art or Science, 
which have not been touched upon by others. 
Wc have little else left us, but to repre.sent the 
common Sense of Mankind in more strong, more 
beautiful, or more uncommon Lights. If a Reader 
examines Horaces Art of Poetty, he will find 
but very few Precepts in it, which he may not 
meet with in A ristotle, and which were not com- 
monly known by all the Poets of the Augustan 
Age. His Way of expressing and applying them, 
not his Invention of them, is what we are chiefly 
to admire. 

For this Reason I think there is nothing in the 
World so tiresome as the Works of those Criticks 
who wiite in a positive Do^matick Way, without 
either Language, Genius, or Imagination. If the 
Re.ider would sec how the best of the Latin 
Cntjcks writ, he may find their Manner very 
beautifully described in the Characters of Horace, 
Petroni/n, Quintilian, and Longinus, us they 
arc drawn in the Essay of which I am now speak- 
ing. 

bince I have mentioned Longinus, who in bis 
Reflections has given us the same kind of Sublime, 
which he observes m the several passages that 
occasioned them ; I cannot but take notice, that 
our Engliih Author has after the .same manner 
exerni)lified several of liis Precents in the verv 

-.c::.- -T.v~ t— — T. " 


’recepts tKenV^ves ~ '’'r"sha 7 I ^pro(ruce''t'\vh or 
hree Instances of this Kind. Speaking of the 


three Instances oFthis Kind. Speaking of the 
in.sipid Smoothness which some Readers are so 
much in Love with, he has the following Verse.s. 

These Equal Syllables alone irqitire, 

Tho' oft the Ear the open Vowels tire, ' 

While Expletives their feeble Aid do join, 

And ten loiv Words oft creep in one dull Line. 

I’he gaping of the Vowels in the second Line, 

While wits and templars every senterice raise: 
And wonder with a foolish face of praise : 

Who would not laugh if suth a man there be f 
Who would jiot weep if Addison were he ? 

But in this Spectator paper young Pope’.s Essay , 
on Criticism certainly was not damned with faint 
praise by the man most able to give it a firm 
standing in the world. 
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die Expletive do in the third, and the ten Mono- 
^Uables in the fourth, give such a Beauty to this 
Passage, as would have been very much admired 
in an Ancient Poet. The Reader may observe 
^e following Lines in the same View. 

A needless Alexandrine ettd^' the Song;, 

That tikg a wounded Snake, drags its slow Length 
along. 

And afterwards, 

*Tis not enough no Harshness gives Offence, 

The Sound must seem an Eccho to the Sense. 
Soft is the Strain when Zephyr ge?itly blo 7 vs, 
And the smooth Stream in smoother Numbers 
Jlows ; 

But when loud Surges lash the sounding SJio^'C, 
The hoarse rough Verse skou'd like the I'onent 
Toar. 

When Ajax strives sojne Rock's vast Weight to 
ihroitt, 

The Line too labours, and the W ords fno 7 ^e slow ; 
Hot so, 7 vhe 7 i swi/t Camilla scours the Plain, 
Plies o'er th' unhending Corn, and skims along 
the Main. 

The beautiful Distich upon Ajax in the fore- 
going Lines, puts me in mind of a l')escription in 
Odyssey, which none of the Criticks have 
taken notice of.' It is where Sisyphus is repre- 
sented lifting his Stone up the Hill, which js no 
sooner carried to the Top of it, but it immediately 
tumbles to the Bottom. This double Motion of 
the Stone is admirably described in the Numbers 
of these Verses ; As in the four first it is heaved 
up by several Spondees intermixed with proper 
Breathing places, and at last trundles down in a 
continual Line of Dactyls. 

Kal ^Lcrixfyov tlati^ov, xpa-TEp’ 

l')lpV'Ta, 

Xnav jSa{r'ra^<wTa TsXuipiov d/ncfiOTlp^crii/, 
"Htol 6 filv crKi^piTrrofJiSVoQ Troartv 

Ti, 

K&av avuj uStcKf. ttotI Xoepov, dXX’ ovc 
fiiWoi 

"AKpov viTEpfiaXUiv, reW’ aTro(r'rpi\\faaKs. 
K.pa’raii's, 

AvTt9 tiTBira KvXlvSfTo Xficas 

dvaiSija . — 

It would be endless to quote Verses out of F/V- 
gil which have this particular Kind of Beauty in 
the Numbers; but J may take an Occasion in a 
future Paper to shew several of them which have 
escaped the Observation of others. 

P I cannot conclude this Paper without taking 
* notice that we have three Poems in our Tongue, 
which are of the same Nature, and each of them 
a Master-piece in its Kind ; the Essay on Trans- 


* Odyssey Ek. XI. In Tickell’s edition of Ad- 
dison’s works the latter part of this sentence is 
omittai ; the same observation having been made 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassas. 


hted Verse,* the Es^y on the Art of Poetry/ and 
the Essay upon Critiasm. 

* Wentworth Dillon, Earl of Roscommon, nu-* 
thor of the ‘Essay on Translated Verse/ was 
nephew and godson to Wentworth, Eari of Straf- 
ford. He was bom in Ireland, in 1633, educated 
at the Protestant University of Caen, and was 
there when his father died. He travelled in 
Italy, came to England at the Restoration, held 
one or two court offices, gambled, took a wife, 
and endeavoured to introduce into England the 
principles of criticism with which he had found 
the polite world occupied in France. He planned 
a society for refining our language and fixing its 
standard. During tJie troubles of King James’s 
reign he was about to leave the kingdom, when 
his departure was delayed by gout, of which he 
died in 16S4. A foremost English representative 
of the chief literary movement of his time, he 
translated into blank verse Horace’s Art of Poetry, 
and besides a few minor translations and some 
short pieces of original verse, which earned from 
Pope the credit that 

in all Charles's days 

Roscovnnofi only boasts ttn^oUed lays, 

he wrote ir. heroic couplets an ’ Essay on Trans- 
‘lated Verse’ that was admired by Dryden, Addi- 
son, and Pope, and was in highest honour wherever 
the French influence upon our literature made it- 
self felt. Roscommon believed in the superior 
energy of English wit, and wrote himself with 
care and fre<^uent vigour in the turning of his 
couplets. It IS from this poem that we get the 
often quoted lines, 

Immodest xvords admit of no Defence ; 

For Wajit of Decency is Want of Sense, 

® The other piece with which Addison ranks 
Pope’s Essay on Criticism, was by John Sheffield, 
Duke of Buckingham, who was living when the 
Spectator appeared. He died, aged 72, iu the 
year 1721. John Sheffield, by the de.ath of his 
father, succeeded at the age of nine to the title of 
Earl of Mulgrave. In the reign of Charles II, he 
served by sea and land, and was, as well as Marl- 
borough, in the French service. In the reign of 
James TI. he wa.s admitted into the Privy &un- 
cil, made Lord Chamberlain, and, though still 
Protestant, attended the King to mass. He ac- 
quiesced in the Revolution, but remained out of 
office and disliked King William, who in 1694 made 
him MarquLs of Nonrianby. Afterwards he was 
received into the Cabinet Council, with a pension 
of fyxnQ. Queen Anne, to whom Walpole Siiy.s 
he had made love before her marriage, highly 
favoured him. Before her coronation sho.anade 
him Lord Privy Seal, next year he was made first 
Duke of Nornianby, and then of Buckinghamshire, 
to exclude any latent claimant to the title, which i 
had been extinct since the miserable death of ! 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, the author , 
of the Rehearsal, When the Spectator jyspeared 
John Sheffield had just built Buckingham House—- 
now a royal palace — on ground granted by the 
Crown, and taken office as Lord Chamberlain. 
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tf>mi apiTvs, h Si KVirpiSo^ &xoi 

6fpl\K£t. 


W HEN I consider the false Impressions which 
are reodivcd by the Generality of the World, 
I troubled at none more than a certain Levity 
.^TlMHvHt, which many young Women of Quality 
hay© entertfidncd, to the Hazard of their Charac- 
ters, and the certain Misfortune of their Lives. 
Tii^ firat of the following Letters may best repre- 
aehlt Faults I would now point at, and the 
Mfiwcr to it the Temper of ^lind in a contrary 
Character. 


He wrote more verse than Ro^^ommon and poorer 
Verse. 'Hie Essay on Poetry, in which he followed 
the critical fashion of the day, he was praised into 

S ling as a masterpiece. He was continually 
ing it, and during his lifetime it was re- 
with frequent variations. It Is polished 
qqartz, not diamond ; a short piece of about 360 
Upes, which has something to say of each of the 
cfiief forms of poetry, from songs to epics. Sheffield 
shows most natural force in writing upon plays, 
aq4 here in objecting to perfect characters, he 
Struck out the often-4uoted line 

4 faultless monster which the world nder saw. | 

When he comes to the epics he is, of course, all for 
Homer and Virgil. 

Mead Homer once, and you can read no more ; 
For all books else appear so mean, so ^oor, \ 
VoTts “ojM seem Prose ; but still persist to read, ' 
A ^ Homer will be all the Books you need. ' 

And then it is supposed that ‘ some Angel ’ had 
dhrclosed to M. Bos.su, the French author of the 
treatise upon Epic Poetry then fashionable, the 
$gcred mysteries of Homer. John Sheffield had 
a patronizing recognition for the genius of Shake- 

r re and Milton, and was so obliging as to re- 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar and confine the 
action of that play within the limits prescribed in 
the French gospel according to the Unities. Pope, 
however, had in the Essay on Criticism reckoned 
SHeffidd, Duke of Buckingham, among the sounder 

few 


Who durst assert the jusier ancient Cause 
And have restored Wifs Fundamental Laws. 
Suph was the Muse, whose Rules and Practice 
Ml, 

Nodurss chief Masterpiece is writing well. 

those last wo rds which form the second 
in ^RSFEUW WrT'5etry_ Fope^ citation Tias 
litany I'amiua^^ Addis^ paid young Pope a 
compliment in naming him as a critic in verse 
with Roscommon, and, what then passed on all 
haads for a valid compliment, in holding him wor- 
thy ais© to be named as a podl in the same breath 
With the t*ord Chamberlain. 
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My dear Harriot, 

* If thou art she, but oh how fallen, how changed, 
Vhat an Apostate ! how lost to all that’s gay and 
'agreeable ! To be married I find is to be buried 
‘afive ; I can’t conceive it more dismal to be shut 
*up in a Vault to converse with the Shades of my 
'Ancestors, than to be carried down to an old 
‘ Manor-House in the Country, and confined to 
‘the Conversation of a sober Husband and aq 
' awkward Chamber-maid. For Variety I suppose 
'you may entertain yourself with Madam in her 
‘ Grogram Gown, the Spouse of your Parish Vicar, 
'who has by this time I am sure well furnished 
‘ you with Receipts for making Salves and Possets, 
‘distilling Cordial Waters, making Syrups, and 
'applying Poultices. 

‘ Blest Solitude ! I wish thee Joy, my Dear, of thy 
‘loved Retirement, which indeed you would per- 
‘ swade me is very agreeable, and different enough 
‘from what I have here described: But, Child, 

‘ 1 am afraid thy Brains are a little disordered with 
‘ Romances and Novels; After six Months Mar- 
‘riage to hear thee talk of Love, and paint the 
‘ Country Scenes so softly, is a little extravagant ; 

‘ one would think you lived the laves of Sylvan 
‘ Deities, or roved among the Walks of Paradise, 

‘ like the first happy Pair. But pr’ythee leave 
‘ these Whimsies, and come to Town in order to 
‘live and talk like other Mortals. However, as 
‘ I am extremely interested in your Reputation, I 
‘ would willingly give you a little good Advice at 
‘ your first Appearance under the Character of a 
‘married Woman: ’Tis a little Insolence in me 
‘perhaps, to advise a Matron ; but I am so afraid 
‘ you’ll make .so silly a Figure as a fond Wife, that 
‘ I cannot help warning yon not to appear in any 
‘publick Places with your Husband, and never to 
‘saunter about St. James'' s Park together: If 
‘you presume to enter the Ring at tlide^Park 
‘together, you are ruined for ever ; nor nuwt you 
‘ take the least notice of one another at the Play- 
‘ house or Opera, unless you would be laughed at 
‘for a very loving Couple most happily paired 
‘in the Yoke of Wedlock. I would recommend 
‘ the Example of an Acquaintance of ours to your 
‘ Imitation ; she is the most negligent and fashion- 
‘able Wife in the World ; she is hardly ever seen 
\ in the same Place with her Husband, and if they 
‘happen to meet, you would think them perfect 
' Strangers : She never was heard to name him in 
‘his Absence, and takes care he shall never be 
‘the Subject of any Discourse that she lias a 
‘ Share in. I hope you’ll propose this Lady as a 
‘ Pattern, tho’ I am very much afraid you’ll be so 
‘silly to think Portia, &c, Sabine and Roman 
‘ Wives much brighter Examples. I wi.sh it may 
‘never come into your Head to imitate those anti- 
‘quated Creatures so far, as to come into Publick 
‘ in the Habit as well as Air of a Roman Matron. 
‘You make already the Entertainment at Mrs. 
*ModisRs Tea-Table; she says, she always 
‘ thought you a discreet Person, and qualified to 
‘manage a Family with admirable Prudence : she 
‘ dies to see what demure and serious Airs Wed- 
' lock has given you, but she says she shall never 
‘forgive your Choice of so gallant a Man as Bel~ \ 
' lamour to transform him to a raeer sober Hus- 
'band; ’twas unpardonable: You see, my Dear, 
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* we all envy your Happiness, and no Person tnore 
‘than 

Vaur humble Servant^ 

Lydia. 

‘ Be not in pain, good Madam, for my Appear- 

* ance in Town ; 1 shall frequent nopublick Places, 
‘or make any Visits where the Character of a 
‘modest Wife is ridiculous. As for your wild 
‘ Raillery on Matrimony, ’ti.s all Hypocrisy ; you, 
‘and all the handsome young Women of our Ac- 
‘ quaintance, shew your.selves to no other Purpose 
‘ tnan to gain a Conquest over some Man of Worth, 
‘in order to bestow your Charrns and Fortune on 
‘him. There’s no Indecency in the Confes.sion, 
‘the Design is modest and honourable, and all 
‘your Affectation can’t disguise it. 

‘ 1 am married, and have no other Concern but 
‘ to please the Man I Love ; he’s the End of 
‘every Care I have ; if I dress, ’tis for him ; if I 
‘ read a Poem or a Play, ’tis to qualify myself for 
‘a Conversation agreeable to his Taste: He’.s 
‘almost the End of my Devotions; half my 
‘ Prayers are for lus Happiness. I love to talk of 
‘ him, and never hear him named hut with Pleasure 
‘and Emotion. 1 am your Friend, and wish your 
‘ Happiness, -but am sorry to see by the Air of 

* your Letter that there are a Set of Women wlio 
‘ are got into the t-ommon- Place Raillery of every 
‘Thing that is solver, decent, and proper . Matn- 
‘ moiiy and the Clergy are the Topiclcs of People 

* of little Wit and no X^ndorstp.nd. ng T own to 

‘you, 1 have learned of the \ n.c'' \\ u-* all you 
‘tax me with : She is a discreet, ’"c".-'.! ' is. pVn- 
‘sant, pious Woman ; I wish she • v‘ • •. nu 

* of you and Mrs Modish; you ' m.'.-i \ . 

* were too free with her, she would soon in.ike you 
‘as charming as ever you were, she would make 
‘ you blush as much as if you hud never been fine 
‘ Ladies. The Vicar, Madam, is so kind a.s to 
‘ visit my Husband, and his agreeable Conversa- 
‘ tion lias brought him to cnioy many sober hapj)y 
‘ Hours when even 1 am shut out, and my de.'ir 
‘ Ma.ster is entertained only with his own 
‘ThouP’hts. 'I'hese Things, dear Mad.im, will 
‘be lasting .Satisfactions, when the fine Ladies, 
‘and the Coxcombs by whom theyfoini themselves, 

‘ are irreparably ridiculous, ridiculous in old Age. 

‘ I am, 

Madam, your most humble Sm>nnt, 

Mary Home. 

Dear Mr. SrECTA'ioK, 

'You have no Goodness in the World, and are 
‘ not in earnest in any thing you s.ay that is serious, 

‘ if you do nut send me a plain Answer to this : I 
‘ happened some Days past to be at the Play, 

* where during the 'I’lme of Performance, I could 
‘not keep my Eyes off from a beautiful young 

* Creature who sat just before me, and who I have 
‘ been since informed has no Fortune. It would 
‘ utterly ruin my Reputation for Discretion to 
‘ marry such a one, and by what 1 can learn she 
‘has a Character of great Modesty, so that there 
‘is nothing to be thought on any other Way. 

‘ My Mind has ever since been so wholly bent on 
‘ her, that 1 am much in danger of doing something 
‘ very extravagant without your speedy Advice to, 

SIR, Your most humble Servant, 


I am sorry I cannot answer this impatient Gen- 
tleman, but by another Question. 

Dear Correspondent, 

‘Would you marry to please other People, or 
your self ? T. 
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Landis amore tumes f sunt certa /iaeuln,jnea U 
Ter pure lecto poterunt recreare libello . — Hor. 


n'^HE Soul, considered abstractedly from its 
X Passions, is of a remiss and sedentary Na- 
ture, slow in its Resolves, and languishing in its 
Executions. The Use therefore of the Passions 
IS to stir it up, and to put it upon Action, to 
awaken the Understanding, to enforce the Will, 
and to make the whole Man more vigorous and 
attentive in the Prosecutions of his Designs. As 
this is the End of the Passions in general, so it is 
particularly of Ambition, which pu^es the Soul to 
.such Actions as are apt to procure Honour and 
Reputation to the Actor. But if we carry our 
Reflections higher, we may discover further Ends 
of Providence in implanting this Passion in Man- 
kind. 

It was necessary for th? World, that Arts 
should be invented and improved, Books written 
and transmitted to Posterity, Nations conquered 
and civilized : Now since the proper and genuine 
Motives to these and the like great Actions, would 
only influence virtuous Minds ; there would ^ 
’out small Improvements in the World, were there 
not some common Principle of Action working 
equally with all Men. And such a Principle S 
Ambition or a Desire of Fame, by which [great*] 
Endowments are not suffered to lie idle and use- 
less to the Publick, and many vicious Men over- 
reached, as it were, and engaged contrary to 
their natuial Inclinations in a glorious and laud- 
able Course of Action. For we may further oib- 
‘ erve, that Men of the greatest Abilities are most 
fired with Ambition : And that on the contrary, 
mean and narrow Minds are the least actuated by 
11 : whether it be that (a Man’s Sense of his own’] 
Incapacities makes [him^j despair of coming at 
Fame, or that [he has*^] not enough range of 
'I'hought to look out for any Good which does not 
more immediately relate to [his5] Interest or Con- 
venience, or that Piovidence, in the very Frame 
of [lus Soul^'J, would not subject [him?] to such a 
Passion as would be useless to the World, and a 
Torment to [himself.*^] - 

Were not this Desire of Fame very .strong, the 
Difficulty of obtaining it, and the Danger of fusuig 
It when obtained, would be sufficient to deter a 
Man from so vain a Pui.suit. 

How few are there who are furnished with 
Abilities sufficient to recommend their Actions to 
the Admiration of the World, and to distinguish 

* [all great] * [the Sense of their own] 

3 [them] 4 [they have] 

5 [their] 6 [their Souls] 

? [them] 8 [themselves] 
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thenuielves from the rest of Mankind ? Providence 
for the most part sets us upon a Level, and ob- 
serves a kind of Proportion in its Dispensation to- 
wards us. If it renders us perfect in one Accom- 
plishment, it generally leaves us defective in 
another, and seems careful rather of preserving 
eveiy Person from being mean and deficient in 
his Qualifications, than of making any single one 
eminent or extraordinary. 

And among those who arc the most richly en- 
dowed by Nature, and accomplished by their own 
Industry, how few are there whose Virtues are 
not objured by the Ignorance, Prejudice or Envy 
of their Beholders? Some Men cannot discern 
^tween a noble and a mean Action Others are 
apt to attribute them to some false End or Inten- 
tion \ and others purposely misrepresent or put a 
wrong Interpretation on them. 

But the more to enforce this Consideration, we 
may observe that those are generally most unsuc- 
cessful in their Pursuit after Fame, whd are most 
desirous of obtaining it. It is Sabtsi's Remaik 
upon Cato, that the less hr coveted Glory, the 
more he acquired it * 

Men take an ill-natur’d Pleasure in crossing our 
Inclinations, and disappointing us in what our 
Hearts are most set upon. When therefore they 
have discovered the passionate Desire of Fame in 
the Ambitious Man (as no Temper of Mind is 
more apt to show it self) they become sparing and 
reserved in their Commendations, they envy him 
the Satisfaction of an Applause, and look on their 
Praises rather as a Kindness done to his Person, 
than as a Tribute paid to bis Merit. Others who 
are free from this natural Perverseness of Temper 
grow wary in their Praises of one, who sets too 
great a Value on them, lest they should raise him 
too high in his own Imagination, and by Coiise- 
auence remove him to a greater Distance from 
memselves. 

But further, this Desire of Fame natur.illv be- 
trays the ambitious Man into such Indecencies as 
are a lessening to his Reputation. He is still 
afraid lest any of his Actions should be thrown 
away in private, lest his Deserts should be con- 
cealed from the Notice of the World, or receive 
any Disadvantage from the Reports which others 
make of them. This often sets him on empty 
Ko.a.sts and Ostentations of himself, and betrays 
Jiim into vain fantastick Recitals of his own Per- 
formances : His Discourse ccnerally leans one 
Way, and, whatevi i ! ih • '' ‘ r: .f it, tends 
obliquely cither to . ii . others, or 

to the e.stollvng 1 . .■. ■ 'I ' ■ . ; \ he uatui.d 
Weaknes.s of an amhitious Man, which exposes 
him to the secret Scorn and Derision of those lie 
converses with, and ruins the Character he is so 
indu.strious to advance by it. For tho’ his Actions 
are never so glorious, they lose their Lustre when 
they are drawn at large, and set to show b)’^ his 
own Hand ; and a.s the World is more apt to find 
fault than to commend, the Boast will probably lie 
censured when the great Action that occasioned it 
la forgotten. 

Beside.s this ver^ Desire of Fame is looked on .\s 
a Meanness [.and"] Imperfection in the gre.itest 


* Sallust, Bell. Catil. c. 49. ^ [and an] 



Character. A solid and substantial Greatness of 
Soul looks down with a generous Neglect on the 
Censures and Applauses of the Multitude, and 
places a Man beyond the little Noi.se and Strife 
of Tongues. Accordingly we find in oiir selves a 
secret Awe and Veneration for the Character of 
one who moves above us in a regular and illustrious 
Course of Virtue, without any regard to our good 
or ill Opinions of him, to our Reproaches or Com- 
mendations. As on the contrary it is usual for us, 
when we would t.ake off from the Fame and Re- 
putation of .an Action, to ascribe it to Vain-Glory, 
and a Desire of Fame in the Actor. Nor is this 
common Judgment and Opinion of Mankind ill- 
founded : for cci tainly it denotes no great Bravery 
of Mind to be worked up to any noble Action by 
so selfish a Motive, and to do that out of a Desire 
of Fame, which we could not be prompted to by 
a disinterested I.oveto Mankind, or by a generous 
Passion for the Glory of him that made us. 

'Phus is Fame a thing difficult to be obtained by 
all, but particularly by those who thirst after it, 
since most Mon have so much either of Ill-nature, 
or of Wariness, as not to gratify [or^j sooth the 
Vanity^ of the Ambitious Man, and since this 
very 'Jhirst after Fame naturally betnays him into 
such Indecencies as are a lessening to his Reputa- 
tion, and is it self looked upon as a Weakness in 
the greatest Characters 

hi the next Place, Fame is easily lost, and as 
difficult to be preserved as it was at |- rst to be ac- 
quired. But this I shall make the Subject of a 
following Paper. C, 
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yuo Th KUKi) arfeXarra’ /coik/>»j fxku 
utTnai 

'Ptur nu\\ (ipyttXhi] (U cptpfiu Hcs. 

'"T''HKKF are m.any Passions and Tempers of 
X Mind which n.itnr.illy dispose us to depress 
and vilifj'the Merit of one rising in the Esteem of 
Mankind, All th(-sc who made their Entrance 
into the World with '■he Starne Advantages, and 
were once looked on as his Equals, are apt to 
think the Fame of his Menus a Reflection nn their 
own Indeserts ; .and will therefore take care to 
rc])roach him with the Scandal of some past Ac- 
tion, ot dciogatc from the Worth of the present, 
tbit they may still keep him on the same Level 
with themselves. The like Kind of Consideration 
often stirs up the Envy of such as were once his 
Siqierio’s, who think it a Detraction from their 
Meut to see another get ground upon them and 
overtake th^-in in the Pursuits of Cilory ; and will 
tliereforc endeavour to sink his Reputation, that 
they may the better preserve thedr own. Those 
who were once his Eijuals envy and defame him, 
because thej’’ now sec him tlicir Superior ; and 
those who were once his Supe-riors, because they 
look ui)on him as their Equal. 

But further, , a Man whose extraordiiicary Reput- 
ation thus liffs hini up to the Notice and Ob- j 

I * [and] 
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aervation of Mankind draws a Multitude of Eyes ^ 
upon liim that will narrowly inspect every Part of 
him, consider him nicely in all Views, and not be 
a little pleased when they have taken him in tlie 
worst and most disadvantageous Light. There 
arc many who find a Pleasure in contradicting the 
common Reports of Fame, and in spreading 
abroad the Weaknesses of an exalted Character. 
They publish their ill-natur’d Discoverie.s with a 
secret Pride, and applaud themselves for the Sin- 
gularity of their Judgment which has searched 
deeper than others, detected what the rest of the 
World have overlooked, and found a Flaw in what 
the Generality of Mankind admires. Others there 
are who proclaim the Errois and Infiimities of a 
great Man with an inward Satisfaction and Com- 
placency, if they discover none of the like Errors 
and Infirmities m themselves ; for while they are 
exposing another’s Weaknesses, they arc tacitly 
aiming at their own Commendations, who are not 
subject to the like Infirmities, and are apt to be 
transported with a secret kind of Vanity to see 
themselves superior in some respects to one of a 
sublime and celebrated Reputation. Nay, it very 
often happens, that none arc more industiious in 

S ublishing the Flemishes of an extraordinary 
Leputatiou, than such as he open to the same 
Censures in their own Characters, as either hoping 
to excuse ihcir own Defects by the Authority of 
so high an Example, or raising an imaginary Ap- 
plause to themselves for rcs' ■'..' In'r a Person of 
an exalted Reputation, liio i.i '.‘1“ blameable 
Parts of his Character, li all these secret .Springs 
of Detraction fd>!, yet very often a vain Ostenta- 
tion of Wit sets a Man on attacking an established 
Name, and sacriticing it to the Mirth and Laugh- 
ter of those about him. A Satyr or a Inbcl on 
one of the common Stamp, never meets with that 
Reception and Approbation among its Readers, 
as what is aimed at a Person whose Merit places 
him upon an Eminence, and gives him a more 
conspicuous Figure among Men. Whether it be 
that we think it shews greater Art to expose and 
turn to ridicule a Man whose Character seems so 
improper a Subject for it, or that we are pleased 
by some implicit kind of Revenge to see him 
taken down and humbled 111 his Reputation, and 
in some measure reduced to our own Rank, who 
had so far raised himself above us iu the Reports 
and Opinions of Mankind. 

Thus we see how many dark and intricate Mo- 
tives there are to Detraction and Defaiaation, and 
how many malicious .Spies arc scaicliing into the 
Actions of a great Man, who is not always the 
best prepared for so narrow an Inspection. For 
we may generally okserve, that our Admiration of 
a famous Man lessens upon our nearer Acquaint- 
ance with him ; and tliat we seldom hear the 
Description of a celebrated Person, without a Ca- 
talogue of some notorious Weaknesses and In- 
firnuties. The Reason may lie, because any little 
Slip is more conspicuous and observable in his 
Conduct than in another’s, as it is not of a piece 
with the rest of hi.s Character, or because it is im- 
possible for a Man at the same time to be attentive 
to the more important [Part ‘J of lii.s Life, and to 


keep a watchful Eye over all the inconsidefaliiist 
Circumstances of his Behaviour and Conversn* 
tion ; or because, as we have before observed, the ; 
same Temper of Mind which inclines us to a 
sire of Fame, naturally betrays us into such Slijps 
and Unwarinesses as are not incident to Men of a 
contrary Disposition. 

After all it must be confess’d, that a noble $nd 
triumphant Merit often breaks through and dissi- 
pates these little Spots and Sullies in its Reputa- 
tion ; but if by a mistaken Pursuit after Fame, oK’ 
through human Infirmity, any false Step be made 
in the more momentous Concerns of Life, the 
whole Scheme of ambitious Designs is broken 
and disappointed. The smaller Stains and Ble- 
mishes may die away and disappear amidst the 
Brightness that surrounds them ; but a Blot of a 
deeper Nature casts a Shade on all the other 
Beauties, and darkens the whole Character. How 
difficult therefore is it to preserve a great Name, 
when he that has acquired it is so obnoxious to 
such little Weaknesses and Infirmities as arc no 
small Diminution to it when discovered, especially 
when they are so industriously proclaimed, and 
aggravated by such as were once his Superiors or 
Equals ; by such as would set to show their judg- 
ment or their Wit, and by such as are guilty or 
innocent of the same Slips or Misconducts in tnehr 
own Behaviour ? 

But were there none of these Dispositions in 
others to censure a famous Man, nor any such 
Miscarriages in himself, yet would he meet witJl 
no small Trouble in keeping up his Reputation m 
all its Height and Splendour. There must be al- 
ways a noble Train of Actions to preserve his 
Fame in Life and Motion. For when it is. once at 
a Stand, it naturally flags and languishes. Ad- 
miration is a very short-liv’d Passion, that im- 
mediately decays upon glowing familiar with it* 
Object, unless it be still fed with fresh Discoveries, 
and kept alive by a new perpetual Succession of 
Miracles rising up to its View. And even the 
greatest Actions of a celebrated [Person '] labour 
under this Disadvantage, that however surprising ; 
and extraordinary they may be, they are no more 
than what are expected from him ; but on the 
contrary, if they fall any thing b<ilow the Opinion 
that is conceived of him, tho’ they might raise the 
Reputation of another, they are a Diminution to 
fiis. 

One would think there .should be something 
wonderfully pleasing in the Posses.sion of Fame, 
that, notwithstanding all these mortifying Co.i- 
siderations, can engage a Man in so desper.ate a 
Pursuit ; and yet if we consider the little Happi- 
ness that attends a great Character, and the 
Multitude of Disquietudes to which the Desire of 
it subjects an ambitious Mind, one would be still 
the more surprised to see so many restless'Can- 
didates for Glory. 

Ambition raises a secret Tumult in the Soul, it 
inflames the Mind, and puts it into a violent Hurry 
of Thought : h i.s still reaching after an empty 
imaginary Good, that has not in it the Power to 
abate or satisfy it. Most other Things we long 
for can allay the Cravings of their projjcr Scimo, 
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ati<l for a while set the Appetite at Rest : But 
Fame is a Good so wholly foreign to our Natures, 
that Vre have no Faculty in the Soul adapted to 
it, nor any Organ in tlie Body to relish it ; an 
Object of Desire placed out of the Possibility of 
Fruition. It may indeed fill tlie Mind for awhile 
with a giddy kind of Plca.sure, but it is such a 
Pleasure as makes a Man icstless and uneasy 
under it ; and which does not so much satisfy the 
present Thirst, a.s it excites fresh Desires, and 
.sets the Soul on new Enterprises. For how few 
ambitious Men are there, who have got as much 
Fame as they desired, and whose Thirst after it 
has not been as eager in the \ ery Height of their 
Reputation, as it was before they became known 
and eminent among Men ? 'I hcre is not any Cir- 
cumstance in C<i’stirs Characoir which gives me a 
greater Idea of him, than a Saying which C/cero 
tells us* he frequently made ipc of in piivate Cion- 
versation, 'I hat lie was satisjhd with his Shate 
of Life and Fame, Se satis vt I ad Nixturnm, vrl 
ad Gioriaut virisse. Many indeed have given 
over their Pursuits after F.um , but that lias pro- 
ceeded either from the Disappoint inents they 
have met in it, or from their Experience of the 
little Pleasure which attends it, or from the better 
Informations or natural Coldness of old Age ; Init 
seldom from a full Satisfaction and Acquiescence 
in their pre^a^t F;r''V’ue"t‘. o< 't. 

Nor is I'a’iii'-’ i y i.un :• } .■ in iti-elf, but the 

De.sire of it lays us open to many aetidfiiial 
'I'roubles which those arc free from who have no 
.sue!) a tender Regard for it. How often is the 
ambitious Man cast down and disappointed, if he 
receives no Praise where he expected it’ N.iy 
how often is he mortified with the very Pr.fmes he 
receives, if they do not rise so high as he thinks 
they ought, which they seldom do unless nn reused 
by Flattery, since few Men liave so good an 
Opinion ot us as we have of our selves ? But if 
the ambitious Man can be so much grieved even 
with Prai.se it self, liow will he he able to bear up 
under Scandal and Defamation ? For the same 
Temper of Mind which makes him desire F,a me, 
makes him hate Reproach If he can he trans- 
ported with the t^raordiiiury Praises of Men, lie 
will be as much tweeted by their Censures. How 
little therefore is the Happiness of an aiuhitious 
Man, who gives every one a Douiinion over U, 
who thus subjects hunsclf to llie good or ill 
Speeches of others, and puts it in the Povvet of 
every malicious Tongue to tlitow him into a Fit 
of Melancholy, and destroy his n.iiuial Rest and 
Repose of Mind? Especially wlien we consider 
that the World is more apt to cen.sure than ap- 
plaud, and himself fuller of Jmpcifcctums than 
Virtues. 

We may further observe, that such a Man will 
be more grieved for the Loss of Fame, than he 
could have been pleased with t’" P>’oyT'''‘'t rf 
it For tho’ the Presence of l' n , i ' • > i 
cannot make us happy, the . .* • : : i . -y 

make us miserable : Because in the Enjoyment of 
an Object we only find that Shaie of Pleasure 
which it is capable of giving in, but in the Loss 
of it we do not proportion our Grief to tlie real 

* Oratio pro M. Marcello. j 


Value it bears, but to the Value our Fancies and 
Imaginations set upon it. 

So inconsiderable is the Sati.sfactlon that Fame 
brings along with it, and great the D'sqidctiides, 
to which it :: .ikc', \<. /,■ I lie D.^.ie c.f it 
stirs up very uneasy Motions m the Mind, and is 
rather inflamed than satisfied by the Presence of 
the Thing desired. The Enjoyment of it brings 
but very little Ple.asure, tho’ the Lo.ss or Want of 
it be very .sensible and afflicting ; and even this 
little Happiness is so very precarious, that it 
wholly depends on the Will of others. We are 
not on'v tortured by the Reproaches which are 
ofleied us, but are disappointed by the Silence of 
Men when it is unexpected ; and humbled even 
by their Praises.* C. 


Ah. :-57.] 'J'uesday, Fee. 25,“ 1711. [Addison, 

— Oi)f tvoi I Aiosi 

Oij^OuXfxo'i' iyyv'i 6' ’Can kul arapihif 'rrovto. 

Inecrt, ex Stub. 


'^''HAT 1 niiglu not lose myself upon a Subject 

1 of so gieat Extent as that of Fame, I have 
ticMted It ill a particiilai Order and Method. I 
have first of all considered the Reasons wliy Pro- 
vidence may have implanted iii our Mind .such a 
Pnnci])le of Action. I have m the next Place 
slievvii from many (Considerations, fust, that Fame 
IS a thing dUficiiIt to be ohlauied, and easily lost; 

' o-u'dx. til it 't brings the ambitious Man very 
l.’ii-- II qi) mi , but subjects him to much Un- 
easiness and Dissatisfaction. J shall in the last 
Place shew, that it hinders us from obtaining an 
End which we have Abilities to ar(]uire, and 
which is acconipained with I'nliK'.Mif S.it. -.faction. 
I need not tell my Re.idcr, that I mean by this 
End that Happiness which is reserved for u.s in 
another World, wliich every one has Abilities to 
P" ''dlhnngalong with it Fulness 

>' I ■' .'1. . I’l ■■ forevermore. 

H • . . ■ I’ ’1 • ■ . ifier Fame may liinder us in 
llie Altainmcnt of tliis great End, I shall leave 
the Reader to collect from the tluee following 
Consideiatioiis. 

A/rv/, Because the strong Desire of Fame 
breeds several vicious Haliits 111 the Mind. 

.Siwndty, Because m.iny ot those Actions, which 
are ajit to procure Fame, are not in then Nature 
ronduf ivc to this our ultimate Happiness. 

rhirdly. Because if we should allow the same 
Actions to be the projier Instruments, both of ac- 
quiring Fame, and of procuring this Happiness, 
they would iieyeitheless fail in the Attainment of 
this last End, if they pioceeded from a Desire of 
the first. 

TJiese three Propositions are self-evident to 
those who are versed in Speculations of Monility. 
Foi winch Reason I shall not enlaigc uixjn them, 

* f/ shall conclude this Suhteef in nty next 
Paler. \ 

This being Christmas Day, Addison has con- 
tinued to it a religious stiain of thouglit. 
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but proceed to a Point of the same Nature, which 
may open to us a more unconmion Field of Spe- 
culation. 

From what ha-s been already oKserved, I think 
we may make a natural Conclusion, that it is the 
greatest Folly to seek the Praise or Approbation 
of any Beit^, besides the Supreme, and that for 
these two Reasons, Because no other Being can 
make a right Judgment of us, and esteem us ac- 
cording to our Merits : and because we can pro- 
cure no considerable Benefit or Advantage from 
the Esteem and Approbation of any other Being. 

In the first Place, No other Being can make a 
right Judgment of us, and esteem us according to 
our Merits. Created Beings see nothing but our 
Outside, and can [therefore] only frame a Judg- 
ment of us from our exterior Actions and Be- 
haviour ; but how unfit these are to give us a 
right Notion of each other’s Perfections, may ap- 
pear from several Considerations. 'I'here are 
many Virtues, which in their own Nature are in- 
capable of any outward Repre.sentation : Many 
silent Perfections in the Soul of a good Man, 
which are great Ornaments to human Nature, but 
not able to discover themselves to the Knowledge 
of others ; they are transacted in private, without 
Noise or Show, and are only visible to the great 
Searcher of Hearts, What Actions can express 
the entire Purity of Thought which refines and 
sanctifies a virtuous Man ? T'hat secret Rest and 
Contentedness of Mind, which gives him a Per- 
fea Enjoyment of his present Condition ? I'hat 
inward Pleasure and Complacency, which he feels 
in doing Good? That Delight and Satisfaction 
which he takes in the Prosperity and Happiness 
of another? These and the like Virtues arc the 
hidden Beauties of a Soul, the secret Graces which 
cannot be discovered by a mortal Eye, but make 
the Soul lovely and precious in his Sight, from 
whom no Secrets are concealed. Again, there arc 
many Virtues which want an Opportunity of ex- 
erting and shewing themselves in Actions. Every 
Virtue requires Time and Place, a proper Object 
and a fit Conjuncture of Circumstances, for the 
due Exercise of it. A State of Poverty obscures 
all the Viriues of Liberality .and Munificence. 
I’he Patience and Fortitude of a Martyr or Con- 
fessor lie concealed in the flounshmg Tunes of 
Christianity. .Some Virtues are only seen m Af- 
fliction, and some in Prosperity ; some in a pri- 
vate, and others in a piiblick Capacity. But the 
great Sovereign of the World beholds every Per- 
fection in its Obscurity, and not only sees what we 
do, but what we would do. He views our Jie- 
haviour in every Concurrence of Affairs, and sees 
us engaged in all the Possibilities of Action. He 
discovers the Martyr and Confessor without the 
Tryal of Flames and Tortures, and will hereafter 
entitle many to the Reward of Actions, which they 
had never the Opportunity of Performing. An- 
other Reason why Men cannot form a right 
Judgment of us is, because the same Actions may 
be aimed at different Ends, and ari.se from quite 
contrary Principle.s. jj^ctions are of so mist a 
Nature, and so full of Circumstances, that as Men 
pry into them more or less, or observe some Parts 
more than others, they take different Hints, and 
put cniut^ry Interpretations on them ; so that the 

i 

same Actions may represent a Man as hypocritical 
and designing to one, which malce him appear a 
i^int or Hero to another. He thcrefoie whbJooks 
upon the Soul through its outward Actions, often 
sees it through a deceitful Medium, which is apt 
to discolour and pervert the Object : So that on 
this Account also, he is the only proper Judge of 
our Perfections, who does not guess at the Sin- 
cerity of our Intentions from the Goodness of our 
Actions, but weighs the Goodness of our Actions 
by the Sincerity of our Intentions. 

But further ; it is impossible for outward Actions 
to represent the Perfections of the Soul, because 
they can never shew the Strength of those Prin- 
ciples from whence they proceed. 'They are not 
adequate Expressions of our Virtues, and can only 
shew us what Habits are m the Soul, without dis- 
covering the Degree and Perfection of such 
Habits. They arc at best but weak Resemblances 
of our Intentions, faint and imperfect Copies that 
may acquaint u.s with the general Design, but can 
never expre.ss the Beauty and Life of the Original. 
But the great Judge of all the Earth know.s every 
diHcrent .Stale and Degree of human Improve- 
ment, from those weak Stirrings and Tendencies 
of the Will which have not yet formed them.selve.s 
into regular Pin poses and Designs, to the last 
entire Finishing and Consummation of a good 
Habit. He beholds the first imperfect Rudiments 
of a Virtue in the Soul, and keeps a watchful Eye 
over It in all its Progress, ’till it has received 
every Grace it is capable of, and appears in its 
full Beauty and Perfection. Thus we see that 
none but the Supreme Being can esteem us ac- 
cording to our proper Merits, .since all others 
must judge of us from our outward Actions, which 
can never give them a just Estimate of us, since 
there are many Perfections of a Man which arc 
not capable of appearing in Actions ; many which, 
allowing no natural Incapacity of shewing them- 
selves, want an Opportunity of doing it ; or should 
they all meet w'ith an Opportunity of appearing 
by Actions, yet those Actions may be misinter- 
preted, and applied to wrong Principle.s ; or 
though they i>lamly discovered the Principles 
Irom whence they pioceecied, they could never 
shew'- the J>egree, Strength and iferfeclion of those 
Principles. 

And as the Supreme Being is the only proper 
Judge of our Perfections, so is he the only fit Re- 
warder of them. This is a Consideration that 
comes home to our Interest, as the other adapts 

It self to our Ambition. And what could the most 
aspiring, or the most selfi-,h Man desire more, 
were he to form the Notion of a Being to whom 
he would recommend liimself, than such a Know- 
ledge as can discover the least Appearance of 
Perfection in him, and such a Goodness as will 
proportion a Reward to it. 

Let the ambitious Man therefore turn all his 
Desire of Fame this Way ; and, that he may pro- 
pose to himself a Fame worthy of his Ambition, 
let him consider that If he employs bis Abilities to 
the best Advantage, the T'ime will come when 
the supreme Governor of tlie World, the great 
Judge of Mankind, who sees every Degree of 
Perfection in others, and possesses all possible 
Perfection in himself, shall prociaini his Worth 
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before Men and Angels, and pronounce to him in 
the Presence of the whole Creation that best and 
most aiigniheant of Applauses, Well done, thou 
good and faithful Servant^ cuter thou into thy 
Masters Joy, C. 


Ho, 25S.] Wednesday, Dec. ^ 6 , 1711. [Steele. 


Divide ci / fu/era. 


P LEASURE and Recreatiem of one Kind or 
other arc absolutfcly necess ,iry to relieve our 
Minds and Bodies from too constant Attention 
and Labour: Where theiefore jHiblick Div'ersions 
sue tolerated, it behoves Perscois of Distinction, 
with their Power and Exantpie, to preside over 
them in such a Manner as to check any thing that 
tends to the Corruption of Manners, or which is 
too mean or trivial for the Ent< rtainment of rea- 
sonable Creatures. As to the Diversions of this 
Kind in this Town, we owe them to the Aits of 
Poetry and Mustek: My owti piivatc Opinion, 
with Relation to such Recreations, I have ncrcto- 
fore given with all the Frankness imaginable; 
what concerns those Arts at present the Reader 
shall have from my Correspondents. The fii st of 
the Letters with which I acquit iny.self for tins 
Day, ’s written by one who proposes to improve 
our Entertainments of Dramatick Poetry, and the 
other comes from three Per.sons, who, as soon as 
named, will be thought capable of advancing the 
present State of Mu sick. 

Mr. Sl'EC TATOK, 

* I am con.slderably obliged to you for yom 
‘ speedy Publication of my last in yours of the rSth 
‘Instant, and am in no .small llopcs of being 
‘settled in the Post of CouiftrolJrr of the Crtes 
‘Of all the Objections 1 have hc.irkcncd after in 
‘publick Cortec-li'iiisi s ilie-c is but one that seems 
‘to carry any Weight with it, viz. 'I’hat such a 
‘ Po.st would come too near the Nature of a Mo- 
‘ nopoly. Now, Sir, because I would have all 
‘ Sorts of People made ea.sy, and being willing to 
'have more Strings than one to my Bow ; in case 
‘that of should fail me, I have since 

‘ formed- another Pioject, which, being grounded 
‘on the dividing a picsent Monopioly, I hope will 
‘ give the Publick an Equivalent to ibelr full Con- 
* tent. You know, Sir, it is allowed that the Busi- 
‘ ness of the Stage is, as the Latin has it, Jn- 
* ennda et Idonea dicere Vita. Now there being 
‘ but one Dramatick Theatre liceirsed for the Dc- 
* light and Profit of this extensive Metropolis, I 
‘do humbly propo.se, for the Convenience of such 
‘of its Infiabitants as are too distant from Coz'ent- 
’ Garden, that another Theatre of Ease may he 
‘ erected in some spacious Part of tlic City ; and 
‘that the Direction thereof may be made a Fran- 
‘ chisc in Fee to me, and my Heirs for ever. And 
‘that the Town may have no Jealousy of my ever 
I ‘coming to an Union with the Set of Actors now 
‘in being, T do farther propose to constitute fot 
‘ my Deputy my near Kinsman and Adventurer. 


‘ Kit C roichet, * whose long Experience and Im- 
‘provcnients in those Affairs need no Recom- 
‘mendation. ’Twas obvious to every Spectator 
‘what a quite different Foot the Stage was upon 
‘during his Government: and had he not been 
‘ bolted out of his Trap-Doors, his Garrison might 
‘ have held out for ever, he havingMay long Pams 
‘and Perseverance arriv’d at the Art of making 
‘hi.s Army fight without Pay or Provisions. I 
‘must confess it, with a melancholy Amazement, 
‘ I sec so wonderful a Genius laid a.side, and the 
‘ late Slaves of the Stage now become its Ma-sters, 
‘1 Ounces that wull be sure to suppress all The- 
‘atiical Entertainments and Activities that they 
‘are not able themselves to slime in ! 

‘ Every Man that goes to a Play is not obliged 
‘to h.ive either Wit or Understanding; and 1 in- 
‘sist upon it, that all wlio go there should .see 
‘ something winch may improve them in a Way of 
‘which they are capable. In short, Sir, I would 
‘luvc something done as well as said on the 
‘ St.'ige A Man may have an active Body, 
‘though lie has not a quick Conception; for the 
‘ liniiation tlieiofore of such as are, as I may .so 
‘speak, corpoieal Wit.s or nimble Fellows, I 
‘ w'ould faui a.sk any of the present Mismanagers, 

‘ Why should not Rope-dancers, Vaulters, Tum- 
‘ L'lers, 1 -addcr-wMlkers, and Posture-makers ap- 
‘ pear ag.im on (uir Stage V After such a Repre- 
‘ scMitation, a Fivc-bar Gale would be leaped with 
‘a better Gi.aco next I'lme any of the Audience 
‘ wcpi a Hiinting Sii, these Things cry loud for 
‘ Refuiiuatiun and fall properly under the Pro- 
‘ vinco of Si'i-XTA roR General; but how indeed 
‘should It be olliciwise, w'hile Fellows (that for 
‘Twenty Years together were never paid but as 
‘their Ma.ster wa.s in the Humour) now pre-sume 
‘to pay others more than ever they had m their 
‘ Lives , and in Contempt of the Piactice of Per- 
‘ sons of Condition, have the Insolence to owe no 
‘Tnidcsinan a Faulting at the End of ilie Week. 
‘ bir, all 1 propose is the publick Good ; for no 
‘one can imagine I shall ever get a private Shil- 
‘ ling by it : Therefore I hope you will recommend 
‘ this Matter in one of your this Week's Papers, 
‘ and desire when aiy House opens you will ac- 
‘cept the Liberty of It for tlie Trouble you have 
‘ rccciv d from, 

SIR, 

P S. I have Assurances VourHiimldeSen'ant, 

that the Trunk-inakcr * 

will declare for us. Ralph Crotchet. 

Mr. Sl’ECTATOK, 

‘We whose Names are subscribed,® think you 


' Christopher Rich, of whom Steele w-rote in 
No. 12 of the Tatlcr as Divito, who ‘ has a perfect 
‘ art in being unintelligible in di.scourse and un- 
‘ comeatable in business. But he, having no under- 
* standing in his polite w'ay, brought in upon us, 

‘ to get ill his money, laddcr-cJanccrs, rope-dancers, 

‘ jneglcrs, and mountebanks, to strut in the place I 
‘of Shakespeare’s heroes and Jonson’s humorists.’ \ 
® Thomas Clayton (see note on p. 32) had 1 
set J^ryden’s Alexander' s Feast to music at the 
reipac'-t of Steele and John Hughes ; but its per- 
foimance at bis house la V'ork Buildings was a 
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* the properest Person to signify what we have to 

* offer the Town in Behalf of our selves, and the 

‘Art which we profess, Musick. We couceive 
‘ Hopes of your Favour from the Speculations on 
‘ the Mistakes which the Town run into with Rc- 
‘g?ird to their Pleasure of this Kind ; and believ* 
*vne your Method of is, that you consider 

‘Musick oiiiy »•> u is agreeable to, and 

‘heightens the Purijosc of Poetry, we consent 
‘ that That is not only the true Way of relishing 
‘that Pleasure, but also, that without it a Com- 
‘ posure of Musick is the same thing as a Poem, 
‘where all the Rules of Poetical Numbers are 
‘observed, tho’ the Words have no Sense or 
‘ Meaning ; to say it shorter, meer musical Sounds 
‘are in our Art no other than nonsense Verses are 
‘in Poetry. Musick therefore is to aggravate 
‘ what Is intended by Poetry ; it must always have 
‘some Passion or Sentiment to express, or else 
‘Violins, Voices, or any other Organs of Sound, 
‘afford an Entertainment very little above_ the 
‘ Rattles of Children. It was from this Opinion 
‘of the Matter, that when Mr. Clayton had 
‘fini.shed his Studies in Italyt and brought over 

failure. Clayton had adapted English words to 
Italian airs in the drama written for him by 
Motteux, of Arsinoe, Queen of Cyprus^ and 
called it his own opera. Steele and Addison were 
taken by his desire to nationalize the opera, and 
ut native mu.sic to words that were English and 
ad literature m them. After Ca^nilla at Drury 
Lane, produced under the superintendence of 
Nicolino Haym, Addison’s Rosamoid was pro- 
duced, witli music by Clayton and Mrs. I'ofts in 
the part of Queen Eleanor. The music killed the 
piece on the third night of performance. The 
coming of Handel and his opera of Rinaldo set 
Mr. Clayton aside, but the friendship of Steele 
and Adciison abided with him, and Steele seems 
to have had a share in his entcrpiises at Yoik 
Buildings. Of '.i:i » > I'e.ig ^ s who ioin in the sign- 
ing of inis lettr r, \ i ■I.i 1 i:*.- . • • Haym was by 
birth a Roman, and resident in London as a pro- 
fessor of music. He published two good operas of 
sonatas for two violins and a bass, and joined Clay- 
ton and Dieuparl in the service of the opera, until 
Handel’s success superseded them. Haym was also 
a man of letter.s, who published two quartos upon 
Medals, a notice of rare Italian Books, an edition 
of Tasso's Gerusalemmc, and two tragedies of 
hid own. He wrote a History of Music m Italian, 
and i.s.sued proposals for its publication in Eng- 
lish, but had no success. Finally he turned pic- 
ture collector, and was employed in that quality 
by Dr. Mead and Sir Robert Walpole. 

Charles Dieupart, a Frenchman, was a fine per- 
former on the violin and harpsichord. At the 
representation of Arsinae and the other earliest 
operas, he played the harpsichord and Haym the 
violoncello. Dieupart, alter the small success of 
the design set forth in this letter, taught tlie 
haipsichord in faiuilies of distinction, but wanted 
sell-respect enough to save him from declining 
into a player at obscure ale-houses, where he exe- 
cuted tor the pleasure of dull ears solos of Corelli 
witli the nicety of taste that never left him. He 
died old and poor in 1740 . 


*the Opera of Arstnoe, that Mr. Haym and Mfv 

* Dieupart t who had the Honour to be 
‘known and received among the Nobility and 
‘Gentry, were zealously inclined to assist, ^ 
‘ their Solicitations, in introducing so elegant ah 
‘Entertainment as the Italian Musick i^afted 
‘upon English Poetry. For this End Mr. 

* Dieupart and Mr. Haym, according to their 
‘ several Oppoitunities^ promoted the Introduction 
‘ of A rsinoe, and did it to the best Advantage sd 
‘great a Novelty would allow. It is not proper 
‘ to trouble you with Particulars of the just Com- 
‘ plaints we all of us have to make; but so it is, 

* tliat without Regard to our obliging Pains, we 
‘ are all equally set aside in the present Opera. 
‘ Our Application therefore to you is only to insert 

* this Letter, in your Papers, that the Town may 
‘know we have all 'J’hree joined together to make 

* Entertainments of Musick for the future at Mr. 

* Clayton's House in York-buildings. What we 
‘promise ourselves, is, to make a Subscription of 
‘two Guinca.s, for eight Times; and that the 
‘Entertainment, with the Names of the Authors 
‘of the Poetry, may be printed, to be sold in the 
‘ House, with an Account of the several Authors 
‘of the V^ocalas well as the Instrumental Musick 
‘for each Night ; the Money to be paid at thd 
‘Receipt of the Tickets, at Mr. Charles Lillies. 

‘ It will, we hopd> Sir, be easily allowed, that we 
‘.are capable of undertaking to exhibit by our 
‘joint I'orce and difierent Qualifications all that 
‘can be done in Musick; but lest you should 
‘ think so dry a thing as an Account of our Pro- 
‘ posal should be a M alter unworthy your Paper, 
‘which generally contains something of publiclc 
‘ Use ; give us leave to say, that favouring our 
‘ Design is no less thtm reviving an Art, which 
‘ runs to ruin by the utmost Barbarism under an 
‘Affectation of Knowledge. We aim at esteb- 
‘lishing some .settled Notion of what is Musick, 
‘ at recovering from Neglect and Want very many 
‘ Families who depend upon it, at making all 
‘ Foreigners who pretend to succeed in England 
‘ to learn the Language of it as we our selves 
‘ have done, and not be so insolent as to expect 
‘a whole Nation, a refined and learned Nation, 
‘should submit to leain them. In a word, Mr. 
‘ Spectator, with all Deference and Humility, 
‘ we hope to behave ourselves in this Undertaking 
‘in such a Manner, that all English Men who 
‘ have any Skill in Musick may be furthered in it 
‘for their Profit or Diversion by what new Things 

* we shall produce ; never pretending to surpass 
‘ others, or asserting that any Thing which is a 
‘ Science is not attainable by all Men of all Na- 
‘ tions who have proper Genius for it : We say, 
‘ Sir, what we hope lor is not expected will arrive 
‘ to us ^ contemning others, but through the 
‘ utmost Diligence recommending ourselvew. 

We are, SIR, 

Your most humble Servants, 

'J'homas Clayton, 
Nicolino Haym, 

T. Charles Dieupart. 
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iW?. 359.] Thursday^ December ’ZT, 1711. \Steele, 


Quod decet honestum est, et qmd honesium est 
decet. — Tull, 


T here are some Things which cannot come 
under certain Rules, but which one would 
think could not need them. Of this kind are out- 
ward Civilities and Salutations. These one would 
imagine might be regulated by every Man’s Com- 
mon Sense without the Help of an Instructor ; 
but that which we call Common Sense suffers 
under that Word ; for it sometimes implies no 
more than that Faculty which is common to all 
Men, but sometimes signifies right Reason, and 
what all Men should consent to. In this latter 
Acceptation of the Phrase, it is no great Wonder 
People err so much against it, since it is not every 
one who is possessed of it, and there are fewer, 
who against common Rules arid Fashions, dare 
obey its Dictates. As to Salutations, winch I was 
about to talk of, I observe as I strole about 'rowii, 
there are great Enormities comruitted with regard 
to this Particular. -You shall sometimes see a 
Man begin the Offer of a Salutation, and observe 
a forbidding Air, or escaping E>e, in the Person 
he is going to salute, and stop short in the Pole 
of his Neck. This in the Person who believed he 
could do it with a good Grace, and was rehiscd 
the Opportunity, is justly resented with a CoM- 
ncss the whole ensuing Season. Your great 
Beauties, People in much Favour, or by any 
Means or for anv Purpose overllattcrcd, are apt 
to practise this which one may call the preventing 
Aspect, and throw their Attention another Way, 
lest they should confer a Bow or a Curtsic upon a 
Person who might not appear to deserve that 
Dignity. Others you shall find so obse(]uioiis, 
and so very courteous, as there is no escaping 
their Favours of this Kind. Of this Sort may be 
a Man who is in the fifth or sixth Degree of Fa- 
vour with a Minister; this good Creature is rc'solvcd 
to shew the World, that great Honours cannot at 
all change his Manners ; he is the same civil Per- 
son he ever was ; he will venture his Neck to bow 
out of a Coach in full Speed, at once, to shew he 
is full of Business, and yet is not so taken up as 
to forget his old Friend. With a Pdan, who is not 
so well formed for Courtship and elegant Be- 
haviour, such a Gentleman as this seldom finds 
his Account in the Return of bis Coiuplinients, 
but he will still go on, for he is in his own Way, 
and must not omit ; let the Neglect fall on your 
Side, or where it will, his Business is still to be 
well-bred to the End. I think I have lead, m one 
of our English Comedies, a Description of a Fel- 
low that affected knowing every Body, and for 
Want of Judgment in Time and Place, would 
bow and smile in the Face of a Judge sitting m 
the Court, would sit in an opposite Gallery and 
smile in the Minister’s Face .-is he came up into 
the Pulpit, and nod as if he alluded to some Fa- 
miliarities between them in another Place. But 
now I happen to speak of Salutation at Church, I 
must take notice that several of my Correspond- 
ents have importuned me to consider that SuDject, 


smd settle tlie Point of Decorum in that Par- 
ticular. 

I do not pretend to be the best Courtier in the 
World, but I have often on publick Occasions 
thought it a very great Absurdity in the Company 
(during the Royal Presence) to e.xchange Saluta- 
tions from all Parts of the Room, when certainly 
Common Sense should suggest, that all Regards 
at that Time should be engaged, and cannot be 
diverted to any other Object, without Disrespect 
to the Sovereign, But as to the Complaint of 
my Correspondents, it is not to be imagined what 
Offence some of them take at tlie Custom of Sa- 
luting in Places of Worship. I have a very angry 
Letter from a Lady, who tells me [of] one of her 
Acquaintance, [who,] out of meer Pride and a 
Pretence to be rude, takes upon her to return no 
Civilities done to her in Time of Divine Service, 
and is the most religious Woman for no other 
Reason but to appear a Woman of the best 
Quality in the Church. This absurd Custom had 
better be abolished than retained, if it were but 
to prevent Evils of no higher a Nature than this 
is ; but 1 am informed of Objections much^ more 
considerable ; A Dissenter of Rank and Distinc- 
tion was lately prevailed upon by a Friend of his 
to come to one of the greatest Congregations of 
the Church of England about Town : After the 
Service was over, he declared he was very well 
satisfied with the little Ceremony which was used 
towards God Almighty ; but at the same time he 
feared he should not be able to go through those 
required towards one another : As to this I’oint he 
was in a State of Despair, and feared he was not 
well-bred enough to be a Convert. There have 
been iiany Scandals of this Kind given to our 
Pi-otcstant Dissenters from the outward Pomp and 
Respect we take to otir selves in our Religious 
Assemblies. A Quaker who came one Day into 
a Church, fixed his Eyes upon an okl Lady with 
a Cai^pct larger than that from the Pulpit before 
her, expecting when she would hold forth. An 
Anabaptist who designs to come over himself, and 
all his Family, within few Months, is sensible they 
want Breeding enough for our Congregations, and 
ha.s sent his two [eldest^] Daughters to learn to 
dance, that they may not misbehave themselves 
at Church : It rs wo-th cnusiclcnng whether, in 
regard to awkward People wiih m lujaiioiis Con- 
sciences, a good Christian of the best Air in the 
World ought not rather to deny herself the Op- 
portunity of shewing so many Graces, than keep 
a bashful Proselyte without the Pale of the 
Churdi. 


Af(?. 260.] Friday, December 2Z, iTM. [Steele, 


Singula de nobis anni preedantur euntes. — Hor. 


Mr. Spectator, 

‘ T AM now in the Sixty fifth Year of my Age, 
‘ X and having been the greater Part of my 
'Days a Man of Pleasure, the Decay of my 


* [elderj 
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* Faculties is a Stagnation of my Life. But how 

* is it, Sir, that my Appetites are increased upon 

* me with the Loss of Power to gratify them ? I 

* write this, like a Criminal, to warn People to en- 
'ler upNon what Reformation they may please to 
•make in themselves in their Youth, and not ev- 
•pect they shall be capable of it from a fond 
•Opinion some have often in their Mouths, that 

* if we do not leave our Desires they will leave us. 

* It is far otherwise ; I am now as vain in my 
•Dress, and as flippant if 1 see a pretty Woman, 
•as when in my Youth I stood upon a Bench in 

* the Pit to survey the whole Circle of Beauties. 

* The Folly is so extravagant with me, and I went 
‘ on with so little Check of my Desires, or Resign- 
‘ ation of them, that I can assure you, I very often 
‘meerly to entertain my own Thoughts, sit with 
‘my Spectacles on, writing Love-Letters to the 
'Beauties that have been long since in their 
‘ Graves. This is to warm my Heart with the 
‘ faint Memory of Delights which were once agree- 
‘ able to me ; but how much happier would my 
‘ Life have been now, if I could have looked back 
‘on any worthy Action done for my Country? If 
‘ I had laid out that which I profused in Luxury 
‘ and Wantonness, in Acts of Generosity or Chan- 
‘ty? I have lived a B.'itchelor to this Day ; and 
‘ instead of a numerous Offspring, with which, in 
‘ the regular Ways of Life, I might possibly have 
‘delighted my self, I have only to amuse my self 

1 ‘with the Repetition of Old Stories and Intrigues 
‘which no one will believe I ever- was concerned 
‘in, I do not know whether you have ever 

* treated of it or not ; but you cannot fall on a 
‘ better Subject, than that of the Art of growing 
‘old. Irt such a Lecture you must piopose, that 
‘ no one set his Heart upon what is transient ; the 
‘ Beauty grows wrinkled while we arc yet gazing 
‘ at her. The w'itty Man sinks into a Humourist 
‘ imperceptibly, for want of reflecting that all 
‘Things around him are in a Flux, and continually 

* changing : 'I’hiis he is in the Space of ten or 
‘ fifteen Years surrounded by a new Set of People 
‘ whose Manners are as natural to them as nis 
‘Delights, Method of Thinking, and Mode of 

* Living, were formerly to him and his Friends. 

‘ But the Mischief is, he looks upon the same kind 
‘ of Eirors which he himself was guilty of with an 
‘ Eye of Scorn, and with that .sort of Ill-will which 
‘ Men entertain against each other for different 
‘ Opinions : Thus a crasie Constitution, and an 

* iiueasie Mind is fretted with vexatious Passions 
‘for young Mens doing foolishly what it is Folly 
‘ to do at all. Dear Sir, this is my present State 
‘of Mind; I hate those I should laugh at, and 

* envy those I contemn. The Time of Youth and 
‘ vigorous Manhood passed the Way in which I 
‘have disposed of it, i.s attended with these Con- 
‘ sequences ; but to those who live and pass away 
‘Lite as they ought, all Parts of it are equally 
‘pleasant ; only the Memory of good and worthy 
‘Actions is a Feast which must give a quicker 
‘ Relush to the Soul than ever it could possibly 
‘ taste in the highest Enjoyments or Jollities of 
‘ Youth. As for me, if I sit down in my great 

* Chair and begin to ponder, the Vagaries of a 

* Ciiitd are not more ridiculou.s than the Circum- 

* stances which are heaped up in my Memory. 


‘ Fine Gowns, Country Dances, Ends of Tuttes, 

‘ interrupted Conversations, and mid-night Quar- 
‘rels, arc w'hat must necessarily compose my 
‘ Soliloquy. I beg of you to print this, that some 
‘ Ladies of my Acquaintance, and my Years, may 
‘ be perswaded to wear warm Night-caps this cold 
‘ Season : and that my old Friend Tawder^ 

‘may buy him a Canejtuid not creep with the Air 
‘ of a Strut. I must add to all this, that if it were 
‘ not for one Pleasure, which I thought a very 
‘ mean one ’till of very late Years, I should have 
‘ no one great Satisfaction left ; but if I live to 
‘ the loth of Marchy 1714, and all my Securities 
‘are good, I shall bewortn Fifty thous.and Pound. 
I am^ SiRy 

Vour 7nost humble Servant^ 

Jack Afterday. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘You will infinitely oblige a distressed Lover, if 
‘you will insert in your very next Paper, the fol- 
‘ lowing Letter to my Mistress. You must know, 

‘ I am not a Person apt to de.spair, but she has 
‘got an odd Humour of stopping short unaccount- 
‘ ably, and, as she her self told a Confident of hers, 

‘ she has cold Fits. 'I’hese Fits shall last her a 
‘Month or .six Weeks together ; and as she falls 

* into them without Provocation, so it i.s to be 
‘hoped she will return from them without the 
‘ Merit of^new .Services. But Life and Love will 
‘not admit of such Intervabs, therefore pray let 
‘ her be adnumished as follows. 

MadiXiiiy 

* I Love you, and I honour you : therefore pray 
‘ do not tell me of waiting till Decencies, till 
‘ Forms, till Humours are consulted and gratified. 

* If you have that h:» ppy Constitution as to be in- 
‘ dolent for ten Weeks together, you should con- 
‘ .skier that all that while I burn in Impatiences 
‘ and Fevers ; but still you say it will be Time 
‘enough, tho’ I and you too grow older while we 
‘ are yet talking. Which do you think the more 
‘ reasonable, that you should alter a State of In- 
‘ difference for Happiness, and that to oblige me, 

‘ or I live m Torment, and that to lay no Manner 
‘of Obligation upon you? While I indulge your 
‘Insensibility lam doing nothing; if you favour 
‘ my Passion, you are bestowing bright Desires, 
‘gay Hopes, generous Cares, noble Resolutions 
‘ and transporting Raptures upon. 

Madam, 

Vour most devoted 

humble Servant. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘Here’s a Gentlewoman lodges in the .same 
‘House with me, that I never did any Injury to 
‘in my whole Life; and she is always railing at 
‘ me to those that .she knows will tell me of it. 
‘ Don’t you think she is in Love with me ? or would 
‘ you have me break my Mind 5^et or not f 

Your Servant. 

T. B. 

Mr . Spectator, 

* I am a Footman in a great Family, and am in 
‘Love with the Hoiisc-inaicl. We were all at 
‘Hot-cockles last Night in the Hall these HoU- 

* days ; when I lay down and was blinded, she 
‘pulled off her Shoe, and hit me with the Heel 
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* spch a Rap, as almost broke my Head to Pieces. 
‘ Pray, Sir, was this Love or Spite ? 'i\ 


jVtJ. 26 1 . 1 Sa^u niay, December 29. t 7 1 1 . f.d ddison. 

yhp dvippioTroioriv tvKraiov kukov. 

Frag. vet. Poet. 

M y Father, whom I mentioned in my first 
Speculation, and whom I must always 
name with Honour and Gratitude, has very fre- 
i^uently talked to me upon the Subject of Marriage. 
I was in my younger Years engaged, partly by 
his Advice, and partly by my own Inclinations in 
the Courtship of a Person who had a great deal of 
Beauty, and did not at my first Approaches seem 
to have any Aversion to me ; but as my natural 
Taciturnity hindred me from •showing my self to 
the best Advantage, she by degrees began to look 
upon me as a very silly Fellow, and being resolved 
to regard Merit more than anv' 'riiing else m the 
Persons who made their Applications to her, she 
married a Captain of Dragoon^, who happened to 
be beating up for Recruits m those P.aits 
This unlucky Accident has given me an Aver- 
sion to pretty Fellows ever since, and discouraged 
me from trying my Fortune with the Fair Sex. 
The Observations which I made in this Conjunc- 
ture, and the repeated Advices which J received 
at that 'Pime from tlie good old Man above-men- 
tioned, have produced the following E«say upon 
Love and Marriage. 

The pleasantest Part of a Man’s Life is gener- 
ally that which passes in Courtship, provided his 
Passion be sincere, and the Party beloved kind 
f with Discretion. Love, Desrre, Hope, all the 
pleasing Motions of the Soul rise in the Pursuit. 

It is easier for an artful Man who is not in Love, 
to persuade his Mistress he has a Passion for her, 
and to succeed in his Pursuits, than for one who 
loves with the greatest Violence. True Love has 
ten thousand Griefs, Impatiences and Resent- 
ments, that render a Man iinainiablc in the Eyes 
of the Person whose Affection he solhcits ; besides, 
that it sink.s his Figure, gives him Fears, Appre- 
hensions and Poorness of Spirit, and often makes 
him appear ridiculous where he has a mind to re- 
commend himself. 

Those Marriages generally abound most with 
Love and Constancy, that are preceded by a long 
Courtship. The Passion should strike Root, and 
gather Strength before Marriage be grafted on it. 
A long Course of Hopes and Expectations fixes 
the Idea in our Minds, and habituates us to a 
Fondness of the Person beloved. 

There is Nothing of so great Importance to us, 
as the good Qualities of one to whom we join our- 
selves for Life ; they do not only make our pre- 
sent State agreeable, but often determine our Hap- 
piness to all Eternity. Where the Choice is left to 
Friends, the chief Point under Consideration is an 
Estate: Where the Parties chuse for themselvc.s, 
their Thoughts turn most iipon the Person. They 
have both their Reasons. The first would procure 
many Conveniencies and Pleasures of Life to the 


Party whose Interests they espouse ; and at the 
same time may hope that the Wealth of their 
Friend will turn to their own Credit and Advan- 
tage. The others are preparing for themselves a 
perpetual Feast, A good Person does not only 
raise, but continue Love, and breeds a secret 
Pleasure and Complacency in the Beholder, when 
the first Heats of Desire are extinguished. It 
puts the Wife or Husband in Countenance both 
among Friends and Strangers, and generally fills 
l!i“ Family u,ili healthy and beautiful Race of 
Children. 

I should prefer a Woman that is agreeable in 
my own Eye, and not deformed in that of the 
World, to a Celebrated Beauty. If you marry 
one remarkably beautiful, you must have a violent 
Passion for her, or you have not the proper Taste 
of her Charms ; and if you have such a Pas.sion 
for her, it is odds but it [would be imbittered 
with Fears and Jealousies. 

Good-Nature and Evenness of Temper will give 
you an casic Companion for Life ; Virtue and 
good Sense, an agreeable Friend ; Love and Con- 
stancy, a good Wife or Husband, Where we 
meet one Person with all these Accompli.shments, 
we find an hundred without any one of them. 
The World, notwithstanding, is more intent on 
Trains and Equipages, and all the showy Parts of 
Life; we love ralher to da/zle the Multitude, 
th.an consult our proper lntcrest[.s] ; and, as 1 
have elsewhere observed, it is one of the most 
unaccountable Passions of human Nature, that we 
are at greater Pains to appear casie and happy to 
others, than really to make our .selves so. Of all 
Ibsp.onties, that m Humour makes the most un- 
happy Mai nacres, yci scarce enters into our 
1'houghts at the contracting of them. Several 
that are in this Respect unequally yoked, and 
imcasic for Life, with a Person of a particular 
Character, might have been pleased and happy 
with a Person of a contrary one, notwithstanding 
they arc both perhaps equally virtuous and laud- 
able in their Kind. 

Before Maniage we cannot be too inquisitive 
and discerning in the Faults of the Person be- 
loved, nor after it too dim-sighted and superficial. 
However perfect and accemphshed the Person 
appears to you at a Distance, you will find many 
Blemishes and Imperfections in her Humour, 
upon a more intimate Acquaintance, which you 
never discovered or perhaps suspected. Here 
therefore Discretion and Good-nature are to shew 
their .Strength ; the first will hinder your 'J’houghts 
from dwelling on what is disagreeable, the other 
will raise in you all the I'enderness of Compassion 
and Humanity, and by degrees soften those very 
Imperfections into Beauties, 

Marriage enlarges the Scene of our Happine.ss 
and Miseries. A Marriage of Love is pleasant ; 
a Marriage of Interest easie ; and a Marriage, 
where -both meet, happy, A happy Marriage has 
in it all the Pleasures of Friendship, all the En- 
joynients of Sense and Reason, and indeed, all 
the Sweets of Life. Nothing is a greater Mark 
of a degenerate and vicious Age, than the common 
Ridicule [which*] passes on this State of Life. It 

* [that] 


[will] 
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Uj^ indeed, only happy in those who can look down 
with Scorn or Neglect on the Impieties of the 
Times, and tread the Paths of Life together in a 
constant uniform Course of Virtue. 


JVh. ada,] M ond ay , December I'jxx. {Steele. 


Nulla venenaio Littered vusia yoco est . — Ovid. 


I THINK niyself highly obliged to the Publick 
for their kind Acceptance of a Paper which 
visits them every Morning, and has in it none of 
those Seasonings that recommend so many of the 
Writings which are in Vogue ai — >ng: us. 

As, on the one Side, my J’.ii»er not in it a 
single Word of News, a Reflection in Politics, 
nor a Stroak of Party ; so on the other, there are 
no Fashionable Touches of Jnfidelit}', no obscene 
Ideas, no batyr.s uijon Priesthood, Marriage, and 
the like popular I ppics of Ridicule ; no private 
l^andal, nor any I'ning tliat may tend to the 
Defamation of particular Persons, Families, oi 
Societies. 

There is not one of these above-mentioned Sub- 
jects that would not sell a very indifferent Paper, 
could 1 think of gratifying the Publick by such 
mean and base Methods. But notwithstanding 1 
have rejected every Thing that savours of Party, 
every Thing that is loose and immoral, and eveiy 
I'hing that might create Uneasiness in the Minds- 
of particular Persons, I find that the Demand of 
my Papers has encre.ased eveiy Month since then- 
first Appearance in the "World. 'I'his does nnt 
perhaps reflect so much Honour upon my self, as 
on my Readers, who give a much greater Atten- 
tion to Disccturscs of Virtue and Morality, than 
ever I expecied, or indeed could hope. 

When I broVee loose from that great Body of 
Writers who have employed their wit and Parts 
in propagating Vice and Irreligion, 1 did not 
que.stion but I should be treated as an odd kind 
of Fellow that had a mind to appear singular in 
my Way of Writing : But the general Reception 
I have found, convinces me that the Woild is not 
so corrupt as we are apt to imagine ; and that if 
those Men of Parts who have been employed in 
vitiating the Age had endeavour'd to rectify and 
amend it, they needed fnot^] have saciificcd their 
goocl Sense and Virtue to their Fame and Kepu- 
atation. No Man is so sunk in Vice and Ignor- 
■ance, but there are still some hidden Seeds of 
/Goodness and Knowledge in him ; which give 
'him a Relish of such Reflections and Speculations 
as have an [Aptness '*] to improve the Mind, and 
make the Heart belter. 

I have shewn in a former Paper, with how 
much Care I have avoided all such Thoughts as 
are loose, obscene or immoral ; and 1 believe my 
Reader would still think the better of me, if he 
knew the Pains I am at in qualifying what I 
write after such a manner, that nothing may be 
interpreted as aimed at private Persons. For 
this Reason when I draw any faulty Character, I 


^ [not to] * [Aptness in them] 


consider all those Persons to whom the Malice of 
the World may possibly apply it. and take care 
to dash it with such particular Circumstances as 
may^ prevent all such ill-naturcd Applications. If 
I write any Thing on a black Man, I run over in 
iny Mind all the eminent Persons in the Nation 
who are of that Complection : When I place an 
imagin.nry^ Name at the Head of a Character, I 
examine every Syllable and Letter of it, that it 
may not bear any>' Resemblance to one that is real. 

I know very^ well the Value which every Man 
sets uiion his Reputation, and how painful it is to 
be exposed to the Mirth and Derision of the 
Publick, and should therefore scorn to divert my 
Reader, at the Expence of any private Man. 

As I have been thus tender of every particular 
Person’s Reputation, so I have taken more thaji 
ordinary Care not to give Oflfcnce to those who 
appear in the higher F igures of Life. I would 
not make myself merry even with a Piece of 
P.istclioard that is invested with a Publick Cha- 
racter ; for which Reason I have never glanced 
upon the late designed Procession of his Holiness 
p.w-i AMendan^c.^ notwithstanding itmight have 
. . I M.-n;er to many ludicrous Speculations. 
Among those Advantages, which the Publick may| 
reap from this Kaper, it is not the least, that it; 
draws Mens Minds off from the Bitterness of*- 
Party% and furnishes them with Subjects of Dis-| 
course that may be_ treated without Warmth or- 
Passion. 'I'his is said to have been the first De- 
sign of tho.se Gentlemen who set on Foot the 
Royal Society and had then a very §ood Effect, 
as It turn^ many of the greatest Genius’s of that 
A^c to the Disquisitions of natural Knowledge, 
wlio, if they had engaged in Politicks with the 
same Parts and Application, might have set their 
Country in a Flame. The Air-Pump, the Baro- 
meter, the Quadrant, and the like Inventions were 
ihrowm out to those busie Spirits, a.s I'ubs and . 
B.y K.ls are to a Whale, that he may let the Ship 
'-ail on w uhout Disturbance, while be diverts him- 
self with those innocent Amusements. 

I have been so verv scrupulous in this Particu- 
lai of not hurting any Man’s Reputation that I 
have foiborn mentioning even such Authors as I 
could not name without Honour. 'J'his I must 
confess to have been a Piece of very great Self- 
denial : For as the Publick relishes nothing better 
than the Ridicule which turns upon a Writer of 
any Eminence, so lliere is nothing which a Man 
that has but a very ordin.ary Talent in Ridicule 
may execute with greater Ease. One might raise 
Laughter for a Quarter of a Year together upon 
I the "VVorks of a Person who has published but a 


* h'lfteen images in waxwork, prepared for a 
procession on the 17th of November, Queen Eliza- 
beth’s birthday, had been seized un 4 (pr a Secret- 
ary^ of State’s warrant. Swift says, in his Journal 
to Stella, that the devil which waste have waited 
on tlie Pope wa.s .saved from burning because it 
was thought to resemble the Lord lYeasurer. 

^ 'J'hc Royal Society w^as incorporated in 1663 
as the Royal Society of I.ondon ‘ for promoting 
‘Natural Knowledge.’ In the same year there 
was an abortive insurrection in the North against 
the infamy of Cliarles II.’s government. 
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very few Volumes. For which [Reason I am 
astonished, that those who have appeared against 
this Paper have made so very little of it. The 
Criticisms which I have hitherto published, have 
been made with an Intention rather to discover 
Beauties and Excellencies in the Writers of my 
own Time, than to publish any of their Faults 
and Imperfections. In the mean while I should 
take it for a very great Favour from some of my 
underhand Detractors, if they wtwld* break all 
Measures with me so as to give me a Pre- 
tence for examiuiug their Performances with an 
impartial Eye : Nor shall I look upon it as any 
Breach of Charity to criticise the Author, so long 
as I keep clear of the Person. 

In the mean while, ’till I am provoked to such 
Hostilities, I shall from time to time endeavour 
to do Justice to those who have distinguished 
themselves in the politer Parts of Learning, and 
to point out such Beauties in their Works as may 
have escaped the Observation of others. 

As the first Place among our Ejtglisk Poets is 
due to Milton ; and as I have diawn more Quot- 
ations out of him than from any other, I .shall 
enter into a regular Criticism upon his Paradise 
which I shall publish <6 Saturday ''iAX 
I have given my Thoughts upon that Poem. I 
shall not however presume to impose upon others 
my own particular Judgment on this Author, but 
only deliver it as my private Opinion. Criticism 
is of a very large Extent, and every particular 
Master in this Art has his favourite Pas.sages m 
• an Author, which do not equally strike the best 
Juclge.s. It will be suflicient for me if 0 discover 
many Beauties or Impcifections which others 
have not attended to, and 1 sh mid be very glad 
to see any of our eminent Writers publish their 
Discoveries on the same Subiect. In short. I 
would always be understood to write my Papens 
of Criticism in the Spirit which Horace has ck- 
j pressed in those two famous Idnes ; 

( Si quid navisii reciiu<: isiis, 

Candidas imperii; si non, his utcrc inecnvt, 

* If you have made any better Remarks of your 
‘own, communicate them with Candour; if not, 

' ‘make use of these I present you with.’ C. 


Mo. 263.1 Tuesday, yanuary i, 1712. [Steele. 


Gratulor quod eum quern necesse erat diliyere, 
qualiscunque esset, talem hahemus ut Hbcntci- 
qnoque diliyamus. —lirebomns apud Tull. 


Mr. Spectator, 

‘ T AM the happy Father of a very towaidly 
‘ 1 . Son, in whom I do not only see my Life, but 
‘also my Manner of Life, renewed. It would be 
* extremely beneficial to Society, if you would fre- 
‘buently resume Subjects which serve to bind 
‘these sort of Relations faster, and endear the 
‘Ties of Blood with those of Good-will, J^rotec- 
*tion, Observance, Indulgence, and Veneration. 


‘ [Reasons] 


‘ I would, methinks, have this done after an un- 

* common Method, and do not think any one, who 

* is not capable of writing a good Play, fit to un- 
‘dertake a Work wherein there will necessarily 
‘occur so many secret Instincts, and Bia.sses of 

* human Nature which would pass unobserved by 
‘ common Eyes. I thank Heaven I have no out- 
‘rageous Offence against my own excellent Parents 
‘to answer for; but when 1 am now and then 
‘alone, and look back upon my past Life, from 
‘my earliest Infancy to this T'ime, there are many 
‘ Faults which I committed that did not appear to 
‘me, even till I my self became a Father, I had 
‘ not till then a Notion of tiie Earnings of Heart, 
‘which a Man has when he sees his Child do a 
‘laudable Thing, or the sudden Damp which 
‘seizes him when he fears he will act something 
‘unworthy. It is not to be imagined, what a Re- 
‘moise touched me for a long Tram of childish 
‘Negligencics of my Mother, when I saw my Wife 
‘ the other Day look out of the Window, and turn 
‘as pale as Ashes upon seeing 1115' younger Boy 
‘sliding upon the Ire. These sliglit Intimations 
‘ will give you to under.staiid, that there arc num- 
‘berless little Crimes which Children take no 
‘notice of while they aic doing, which upon Re- 
‘ flection, when they shall themselves become Fa- 
‘thers, they^will look upon with the utmost Sor- 
‘ row and Contrition, that they did not regard, 

‘ before those whom they ofTeuded were to be no 
‘more seen. How many thou.sand Things do I 
‘remember, whicli would have highly pleased my 

Father, and I omitted for no other Reason, but 
‘that 1 thought what lie pioposed the Effect of 
‘ Hunioui and old Age, which I am now convinced 
‘had Kcason and good Sense in it. I cannot now 
‘go into the Parlour to him, and make his Heart 
‘glad with an Account of a Matter which was of 
‘110 (Consequence, but that I told it, and acted in 
‘it. The good JNl an and Woman are long since 
‘ill their (h.wes, who used to sit and plot the 
‘Welfare of us their Children, while, perhaps, we 
‘were sometimes laughing at the old Folks at an- 
‘ other End of the House, 'idle 'I'nith of it is, 
‘were we merely to follow Nature in these great 
‘Duties of Life, tho’ we have a strong Instinct 
‘towards the performing of them, we should be on 
‘both Sides very deficient. Age is so unwelcome 
‘to the Generality of Mankind, and (drowth to- 
‘ wards Manhood .so desiralile to all, tliat Rcsigna- 
‘ tion to Decay is too difficult a Ta.sk in llie Father ; 

‘ and Defetence, amkl l the Impulse of gay De- 
‘ sires, appea rs unreasonable to the Son. There 
‘are so few who can grow old with a good Grace, 
‘and yet fewer who can come slow enough into I 
‘the World, that a Father, weie he to be actuated 
‘ by bis Desires, and a Son, were lie to consult 
‘ himself only, could ncitliei of them behave him- 
‘self as he ought to the other. But wlicn Reason 
‘inteqioses against Instinct, v/here it would carry 
‘cither out of tlie Interests of the other, there 
‘arises that happiest Inteicourse ot good Offices 
‘between those dearest Relations of luiman Life 
‘T’he P’.at’’er, nr''or to which 

‘.iu -n-e l l‘> In i.. i- 111!. , sings ou‘ 
‘the Sou, ami the Son ciideavoiinng loajipearthe 
‘worthy Offspring of such a Father, It is after 
‘ilais manner that Cainillus and his first-born 
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‘dwell together. Cainillus enjo^'s a p]e.asing and 
‘ indolent old Age, in whicli J^.ishKjn is subdued, 

* and Reason exalted. He waits the Day of his 
‘ Dissolution with a Resignation mixed with De- 
‘ light, and the Son fears the Accession of his 
‘ Father’s f'ortune with Diffidence, lest he should 
‘ not enjoy or become it as well as his Predecessor. 
‘Add to this, that the Father knows he leaves a 
‘F’riend to the Children of his Friends, an easie 
‘ Landlord to his Tenants,- and an agreeable Com- 

* panion to his Acquaintance. He believes his 
‘Son’s Behaviour will make him fiequeully le- 
‘meinbered, but never wanted. 'Phis Commerce 
‘ is so well cemented, that without the Pomp of 
‘saying, Son^ be a Friend to such n one when I 
‘ am ^onc ; Camillus knows, being in his Favour, 

* is Direction enough to the grateful Youth who is 

* to succeed him, without the Admonition of his 

* mentioning it. These Gentlemen arc honoured 
‘in all their Neighbourhood, and the same Effect 
‘which the Court has on the Manner of a King- 
‘dom, their Characters have on all who live within 
‘ the Influence of them. 

* My Son and I are not of Fortune to comimini- 
‘cate our good Actions or Intentions to so many 
‘as these Gentlemen do ; but 1 will be bold to 
‘ say, my Son has, by the Applause and Appro- 
'b.ation which his Pjchaviour towards mo has 
‘gained him, occasioned that many an old Man, 

‘ besides my self, has rejoiced. _ Other Men’s 
‘C'hildien follow the Example of mine, and I have 
‘ the inexpressible Happiness of- overhearing (uir 
‘ Neighbours, as we ride by, point to their ChiP 
‘ dren, and say, with a Voice of Joy, Theie they go. 

‘ You cannot, Mr. Sj'EC'I'A'J'OR, pass vour time 
‘ better than insinuating the Delights which these 
‘ Relations well regarded bestow upon each other. 

‘ Ordinary Passions are no longer .such, but mu* 

‘ tual Love gives an Importance to the mo.st indif- 
‘ ferent things, and a Merit to Actions the most 
‘insignificant. When we look round the World, 
‘and observe the many Mi-.*;n'ler't.'i*^ di-'r*' which 
‘are created by the .M.iIk v a.i'! In- : n Ui ■■ of the 
‘ meanest Sei-vants between People thus related, 

‘ how necessary will it appear that it were incul- 
‘ cated that Men would be upon tlieir Cluard to 
‘ support a Constancy of Aflection, and that 
‘ grounded upon the Principles of Reason, not the 
‘ Impulses of Instinct 

* It is from the common P-<';:;di''ps v. b’^'h Men 
‘receive from their Parents, lii. ■ 11. if. • kept 
‘alive from one Generation to another ; and when 

* Men act by Ins.tir.ct, Hatreds will descend when 
‘ good Offices arc forgotten. For the Degeneracy 
‘ of human Life is such, that our Anger i.s more 
‘ easily transferred to oui Children than our Love. 

‘ Love always gives something to the Object it 
‘ delights in, and Anger spoils the J’erson against 
‘ whom it is moved of something laudable in him * 

‘ From this Degeneracy therefore, and a sort of 
‘ Self-Love, we are more pi one to take up the 111- 
‘ will of our Parents, than to follow them in their 
‘ Friend-ships. 

‘ One would think there should need no more to 
‘make Men keep up this sort of Relation with the 
‘utmost Sanctity, than to examine their own 
‘Hearts. If every Father remembred his own 
‘ Thoughts and Inclinations when he was a Son, 


‘and every Son remembred what he expected f^rom i 
‘his Father, when he himself was in a State 
‘Dcpendance, this one Reflection would preserve 
‘Men Lcing dissolute orrigid in these several 
‘ Capacities. 'I'he Power and Subjection between 
‘ them, w hen broken, make them more emphatic- 
‘ally 'i'yrant.s and J< e be l.s against each other, with 
‘grcatei Cruelty of Heart, than the Disruption of 
‘Stales and Empires can possibly produce. 1 
‘shall end t'u- .Applav.tion to you with two Letters 
‘which pa<- ■ ■.iceii n Mother and Son very 
‘ lately, and arc as follows. 

Dear Frank, 

‘ If the Pleasures, which I ' have the Grief to 
‘hear ^'ou pursue in Town, do not take tip all 
‘your Time, do not deny your Mother so much 
‘of it, as lo read .seriously this Letter. You said 
‘before Mr. Letacre, that an old Woman might 
‘ live very well in the Country upon half my Joint- 
‘urc, and that your Father was a fond Fool to 
‘ give me a Rent-Charge of Eight hundred a Year 
‘ to the Prejudice of his Son. What Letacre said 
‘to you upon tJiat Occasion, you ought to have 
‘ born witli more I >ccency , as he was your Father’s 
‘well-beloved Seivant, than to have called him 
‘ Counfry-Jmi. In the first place, Franks I mu.st 
‘ tell you, J will have my Kent duly paid, for I will 
‘make up to your Sisters the Partiality I was 
‘ ’ -.1' V n ”r..ik'ng your Father do so much as he 
‘ ' • • . : \ I may, it seems, live upon half 

‘ my Jointure ! I lived upon much less, Frank, when 
‘ I c.ained you from Place to Place in these Arms, 
‘and could neither eat, dress, or mind any thing 
‘for feecim^ and tending you a w'eakly Child, and i 
‘ shedding i'ears when the Convulsions you were 
‘ tlien troubled with relumed upon you. By my 
‘Care you /lutgrew them, to throw away the 
‘Vigoui of your Youth in the Arms of Harlots, 
‘and deny your Mother what is not yours to de- 
*t.iin. Both your Sisters are crying to see the 
‘ Passion which 1 smother ; but if yon please to go 
‘ on thus like a Gentleman of the Town, and forget 
‘ all Regards to your self and F.^imily, I shall un- 
‘ mediately enter upon your Estate for the Arrear 
‘due to me, and without one Te.ar more contemn 
‘you lor lorgclting the Fondness of your Mother, 

‘ as much as you have the Example of your Father. 

‘ O Frank, do 1 live to omit writing myself, 

Your Affectionate mother, 

A. T. 

MADAM, 

‘ I w'ill come down to-morrow and pay the 
‘Money on my Knees. Pray write so no more. 

‘ I will take care you never shall, for I will be for 
‘ ever hci eafter, 

Yotir most dutiful Son, 

F. T. 

‘ I will bring down new Heads for my Sisters. 

‘ Pray let all be forgotten. T. 

/ 
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Secrehitn iter et faUetUis Seinita vitep. 

Hor. 

I T has been from Age to Age an Affectation to 
love the Pleasure of Solitude, amongst those 
who cannot possibly be suy>jJOsed qualified for 
passing Life in that Manner. J his People have 
taken up from reading the many agreeable things 
which have been wnt on that Subject, for which 
we are beholden to excellent Persons who de- 
lighted in being retired and abstracted from the 
Pleasures that enchant the Generality of the 
World. This Way of J.iff 's r— --'•nrirn-’"'’ 
with great Beauty, and in '■ .1 M.ui -ei 
poses the Reader for the time to a pleasing Korget- 
fulnes.s, or Negligence of the i»articular Hurry of 
Life in which he is engaged., together with a 
Longing for that State which he is chaimcd with 
in Description. But when wc <*on.sider the World 
it wsolf, and how few there an* cap.»ble of a reli- 
gious, learned, or philosophick Solitude, we .shall 
be apt to change a Regard to tlut sort of Solitude, 
for being a little singular in enjoying Time after 
the Way a Man himself likes iiest in the World, 
without going so far as wholly to withdraw from 
it. I have often observed, there is not a Man 
breathing who does not differ from all other Men, 
as much in the Sentiments of Ins Mind, as the 
Features of his Face. The Felicity is, when any 
one is so happy as to find out and follow what is 
the proper Bent of this Genius, and turn all his 
Endeavours to exert himself according as that 
prompt, s him. Instead of this, which i.s an innocent 
Method of enjoying a Man’s .self, and turning out 
of the general Tracks wherein you have Crowds 
of Rivals, there are those who pursue their own 
Way out of a Sowrnessand Spirit of Contradiction : 
These Men do every thing which they arc able to 
support, as if Guilt and Impunity could not go to- 
gether. They choose a thing only because an- 
other dislikes it ; and affect forsooth an inviolable 
Constancy in Matters of no manner of Moment. 
Thus sometimes an old Fellow shall wear thi.s or 
that sort of Cut in his Cloaths with great Integrity, 
while all the rest of the World are degenerated 
into Buttons, Pockets and Loop.s unknowm to their 
Ancestors, As insignificant as even tliis is, if it 
were searched to the Bottom, you p'^rhpps wn-dd 
find it not .sincere, but that be is n, «ir n 

in his Heart, and holds out from mere Obstinacy. 
But I am running from my intended Purpose, 
which was to celebrate a certain particular Manner 
of passing away Life, and is a Contradiction to no 
Man, but a Resolution to contract none of the ex- 
orbit.ant Desires by which others are enslaved. 
The best way of separating a Man’s self from the 
World, is to give up the Desire of being known to 
‘it.» After a Man has pre.servcd his Innocence, 
and performed all Duties incumbent upon him, his 
Time spent his own Way is what makes his Life 
differ from that of a Slave. If they who aftect 
Show and Pomp knew how many of their Specta- 
tors derided their trivial Ta.ste, they would be 
very much less elated, and have an Inclination to 


examine the Merit of all they have to do with : 
They would soon find out that there arc many 
who make a Figure below what their Fortune or 
Merit entitles them to, out of meic Choice, and 
an elegant Desire of Ea.se and Dislncumbrance. 
It would look like Romance to tell you in tins Age 
of an old Man who is contented to pass for an 
Humourist, and one who does not undci stand the 
Figure he ought to make in the World, while he 
lives in a Lodging of Ten Shillings a Week with 
only one Servant; While he dres.ses himself ac- 
cording to the Season in Cloth or m Stuff, and has 
no one nece.ssary Attention to any thing but the 
Bell uhich calls to Prayers twice a Day, I .say 
it would look like a Fable to report that this Gen- 
tleman gives away all which is the Overplus of a 
great Fortune, bj'^ secret Methods to other Men. 
If he has not the Pomp of a numerous Train, and 
of Profc.s.sors of Service to him, he has every Day 
he lives the Conscience that the Widow, the 
Fatherless, the Mourner, and the Stranger bless 
his un.seen Hand in their Prayers. "J his Hu- 
mourist gives up all the Compliments which 
People of his own Condition could make to him, 
for the Pleasures of helping the Afflicted, .supply- 
ing the Needy, and befriending the Neglected. 
'Phis Humourist keeps to himself much more than 
he wants, and gives a vast Refuse of his Super- 
fluities to purchase Heaven, and by freeing others 
from the Temptations of Worldly Want, to carry 
a Retinue with him thither. 

Of all Men who affect living in a particular 
Way, next to ibis admirable Character, I am the 
most enamoured of Irns, whose Condition will 
not adimt of such Largesses, and perhaps would 
not be capable of making them, if it were. Irns, 
tho’ lie is now turned of Fifty, has not appeared in 
the World, in his re al Character, since five and 
twenty, at which Age he ran out a .small Patri- 
mony, and spent. some Time after with Rakes who 
had lived upon him : A Course of ten Years time, 

I passed in all the little Alleys, By-Paths, and 
sometimes open Taverns and Streets of this 'Pown, 
gave l7~i4s a perfect Skill in judging of the Inclin- 
ations of Mankind, and acting accoidiiigly. He 
.seriously considered he was poor, and the geii^ral 
Horror which most Men have of all who are m 
that Condition Irus judg’d very rightly, that 
while he could keep his Poverty a Secret, he 
should not feel the Weight cif it ; he improved this 
Thought into an Affectation of Closeness and 
Covetousness. Dpon tins one Principle he re- 
.solved to govern his future Life ; and in the thirty 
sixth Year of his Age lie repaired to Lofiq;-lajie, 
and looked upon several Dresses which hung 
there deserted liy their first Masters, and exposed 
to the Purchase of the best Bidder. At this Place 
lie exchanged his gay Shabbiness of Cloaths fit 
for a much younger Man, to warm ones that would 
be decent for a much older one. Jiiis came out 
thoroughly equipped from Head to Foot, with a 
little oaken Cane in the Form of a substantial Man 
that did not mind his Dress, turned of fifty. He 
had at this time fifty Pounds in ready Money; 
and in thisHabit^ with this Fortune, he took hi^ 
present Lodging m St. John Street, at the Man- 
sion-House of a Taylor’s Widow, who washes and 
can clear-starch his Bands. From that Time to 
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this, he has kept the main Stock, without Altera- 
tion under or over to the value of five Pounds. 
He left off all his old Acquamtance to a Man, and 
all his Arts of Life, except the Play of Backgam- 
mon, upon which lie has more than bore his 
Charges. Irus has, ever since he came into this 
Neighbourhood, given all tlie Intimations, he 
skiliiilly could, of being a close Hunks worth 
Money : No body comes to visit him, he receives 
no I.etters, and telK his Money Morning and 
Evening. He lias, from the publick Papers, a 
Knowledge of wliat generally passes, shuns all 
Discourses of Money, but shrugs his Shoulder 
when you talk of Securities ; he denies his being 
rich with the Air, which all do who aie vain of 
being so: He is the Oracle of a Neighbouring 
Justice of Peace, who meets luni at the Coffee- 
house ; the Hopes that what he has must come to 
Somebody, and that he has no Heirs, have that 
Effect where ever he is known, that he every 
has three or four Invitations to dine at different 
Places, which he generally takes care to choose in 
such a manner, as not to seem inclined to the 
richer Man. All the young Men respect him, and 
say he is just the same Man he was when they 
were Boys. He uses no Artifice in the World, 
but makes use of Men’s Designs upon him to get 
a Maintenance out of them. 'I'his he carries on 
by a certain Peevishness, (which he acts very 
well) that no one would believe could possibly enter 
into the Head of a poor Fellow. His Mein, his 
Dress, his Carriage, and his Language are such, 
that you would be at a los.s to guess whether in 
the Active Part of his Life he had been a sensible 
Citizen, or .Scholar iliat knew the World. Tliese 
are the great Circinnstances in tlic Life of Ir-us, 
and thus docs he pass away his liiays a Stranger 
to Mankind; and at his ifeath, llie worst that 
will be said of him will be, that he got by every 
Man wlio had Expectations from him, more than 
he had to leave hi hi 

1 have an Inclination to print the following 
Lelter.s ; for that 1 have hcaid the Author of them 
has some where or othei .seen inc, and by an ex- 
cellent Faculty in Mnnickry iun Corre.sj)ondcnts 
tell me ho can assume my An, and l,ivc my Taei- 
tumity a Slyness whicli di\eit>, more than any 
Thing 1 could say if i were present. 'I’lius I am 
glad my Silence is attoned for to the 5;ood Com- 
pany in 'J'owii. He lias earned his Skill in Imita- 
tion so far, as to have forged a Letter from my 
Friend Sir Kogur m such a manner, that any one 
but I who am thoroughly acquainted with him, 
would have taken it for genuine. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘Having observed in Lilly's Grammar how 
‘ sweetly Bacchus and Apollo run in a Verse : 1 
‘ have (to preserve the Amity between them) 

‘ call’d in Bacchus to the Aid of my Profession of 
‘the Theatre. So that while some People of 
‘ Quality are bespeaking Plays of me to be acted 
‘ upon such a Day, and others, Hogshead.s for 
‘ their Houses against such a Time ; I am wholly 

* employ’d in the agreeable Service of Wit and 
‘Wine : Sir, I have sent you Sir Roger de Cover- 

* ley's Letter to me, which pray comply with in 

* Favour oS the Bumper Tavern. Be kind, for 


‘ you know a PlayeFs utmost Pride is the Appro* 
‘bation of the Spectator. 

I am yotcr Admirer, tko' imkn&vtm, 

Richard Estcouit.* 

To Mr. Estcourt at his House in Covent-Garden, 
Coz'erley, December i8th 1711. 

Old Co 7 nical Oties, 

‘The Hogsheads of Neat Port came safe, and 
‘have gotten thee good Reputation in these Parts ; 
‘and 1 am glad to hear, that a Fellow who h.a.« 
‘ been laying out his M oney ever since he was 
‘born, for the meer Pleasure cf Wine, has be- 
‘ thought himself of joining Profit and Pleasure 
‘together. Our Sexton (poor Man) having re- 
‘ccivcd Strength from thy Wine since his fit of the 
‘ Gout, is hugely taken with it ; He says it is 
‘given by Nature for the Use of Families, that no 


* Richard Estcourt, born at Tewkesbury in iGgS, 
and educated in the Latin school there, stole from 
home at the age of 15 to join a travelling company 
of comedians at Worcester, and, to avoid detec- 
tion. made his first appearance in woman’s clothes 
as Roxana in Alexander the Great. He was 
discovered, liowcver, punsued, brought home, car- 
ried to London, and bound prentice to an apothe- 
cary m Hatton Gaiden. He escaped again, wan- 
dered about England, went to Ireland, and there 
obtained credit as an aclor ; then returned to 
London, and appealed at Drmy Lane, where his 
.skill as a mimic enabled him to peiform each part 
in the manner of the actor who had obtained chief 
credit by it His power of mimicry made him 
very diverting in society, and as he had natimal 
politeness with a '■prightly wit, his company was 
sought and fiaid for at the entertainments of the 
great ‘ Dick Fistrourt ’ was a great favourite 
with the Duke of ''' ■ r''.:gh. n .1 v hen men of 
wit and rank joine. .• !, ',h.Mg r e B< efsteak 
Club thev made E-’ -i :'i- ir I'to. with a 

small gold cr hro", for badge, hung round his 
neck by a ;. u • .1 rib's u. Estcourt was a writer 
foi the stage as well as actor, and had shown hi,s 
agrccmcni •• ’j dramatic criticisms 

by ridiculm., - el- opera with an interlude 
called Prunella. In the Numbers of the Specta- 
tor foi December 28 and 29 Estcourt had adver- 
tised th.ii he would on the isl of January open ‘ the 
‘ Bumper’ 'I'avern in James’s Street, Westminster, 
and had laid in ‘ neat natural wines, fresh and in 
‘perfection ; being bought by Brooke and Hellier, 
‘ by whom the said Tavern will from time to time 
‘be supplied with the best growths that shall be 
‘ imported ; to be sold by wholesale as well a.s retail, 

‘ with the utmost fidelity by his old servant, trusty 
‘Anthony, who has so often adorned botli the the- 
‘ atres in England and Ireland ; and as he is a pp.*'.son 
‘ altogether unknowing in the wine trade, it cannot 
‘ be doubted but that he will deliver the wine in the 
‘ same natural purity that he receives it from the 
‘ said merchants ; and on these assurances.!' he 
‘ hopes that all his friends and acquaintance will 
‘become his customers, desiring a continuance of 
‘ their favours no longer than they slmll find thera- 
‘ selves well served.' This is the venture which 
Steele here backs for his friend with the influence 
of the Spedaior, 
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‘ Steward’s Table can be without it, that it 
‘strengthens Digestion, excludes Surfeits, Fevers 
‘ and Physick ; which green- Wines of any kind 
‘ can’t do. Pray get a pure .snug Room, and I 
‘hope next Term to hcl]> fill your Bumper with 
‘our People of the Club ; but you must have no 
* Bells stirring when the Spectator comes ; J for- 
‘bore ringing to Dinner while he w.is dowm with 
‘ me in the Country. Thank you for the little 
‘Hams and Fortue^al Onions; pn»y keep some 
‘alway.s by you. You know my Supper is only 
‘good Clieshire Cheese, best Mustard, a golden 
‘ Pippin, attended with a Pipe of yohn Sly's Best. 
‘ Sir Harry has stoln all your Songs, and tells the 
‘ Story of the 5th of November to Perfection. 

Yours to serve vou^ 
Roger <ie Coverley. 

‘We’ve lost old yohn since you wf re here. T. 


No. 265.1 Thursday t January 3, 1712. [Addison. 


Dixerit e multis nliquis, quid viru^ in angues 
Adjicis f et rabuLv tradis dvile In pa- C)vid. 


O NE of the Fathers, if I am rightly informed, 
has defined a "Wksman to be 
Koa-ixov, an Aniuml that deltqhts in Finery I 
have already treated of the Sex in two or throe 
Papers, conformably to this Definition, and liave 
in particular observed, that in all Ages they have 
been more careful than the Men to adorn that 
Part of the Head, which we generally call the Out- 
side. 

This Obsei vation is so very notorious, that when 
in ordinary Disc mrsc we say a Man has a fine 
Head, a long Head, or a good Head, we express 
ourselves metaphorically, and speak in relation to 
his Understanding ; whereas when we say of a 
Woman, .she ha.s a fine, a long or a good Head, 
we speak only in relation to her Commode. 

It is observed among Birds, that Nature has 
la>ished all her Ornaments upon the Male, who 
veryoftr- .'-rinpr”'. i”, a t ’ ’.T-*:fi’l H''.n'’-dress : 
Whel'n’’*- It u ■ a t !•* -l, ■■ i :■ a J uii of I'eatheis, 
ora u.il!..;'.'i liti'.:- e- ■<!■..' hki; a kind of 

Pinacle on tl^e very Top of the Head. [As Na- 
ture on the contrary'] nas poured out her Charms 
in the greatest Abundance upon the Female Part 
of our Species, so they are very assiduous in be- 
stowing upon themselves the finest Garnitures of 
Art. The Peacock in all his Pride, does not dis- 
play half the Colours that appear in the Garments 
of a British T.ady, when she is dressed either for 
a Ball or a Birth-day, 

But to return to our Female Heads. ^ The 
Ladies have been for some time in a kind of 
moulting Season, with regard to that Part of their 
Dressi, having cast great Quantities of Ribbon, 
Lace, and Cambrick, and in some mea.sure re- 
duced that Part of the hi-pi.un Figure to the beau- 
tiful gloWar Form, win Ii i-. natural to it. We 
have for a great while expected what kind of 


Ornament would be substituted in the Place of 
those antiquated Commodes. But our Female 
Projectors were all the last Smnnicr so taken up 
with the Improvement of their Pctticoais, that 
they had not time to attend to any tiling else; 
but having at length suffieicnlly adorned iheir 
lower Parts, they I f .-'J'houghts 

upon the other ].vi‘ ■ ' .■■•membring 

the old Kitchen Proverb, that if you light your 
Fire at both Ends, the middle will shift for it self. 

I am engaged in this Speculation by a Sight 
which I lately met with at the Optra. As T was 
standing in the hinder Part of the Box, I took 
notice of a little Cluster of Women sitting together 
in the prettiest coloured Hoods that 1 ever saw. 
One of them was Blue, another Yellow, and an- 
othei Pliilomot ; ^ the fourth was of a Pink Colour, 
and the fifth of a pale Green. I looked with as 
much Pleasure upon this little party-coloured 
Assembly, as upon a Bed of Tulips, and did not 
know at first whether it might not be an Embassy 
of Indian Queens ; but upon my going about into 
the Pit, and taking them in Front, I was imme- 
diately undeceived, and .saw so much Beauty in 
every Face, that 1 found them all to be English. 
Such Eyes and Lips, Cheeks and Foreheads, 
could be the Growth of no otlier Country. The 
Complect ion of their Faces hindred me from ob- 
serving any farther the Colour of their Hood.s, 
though I could easily perceive by that unspeak- 
able Satisfaction which appealed in their Looks, 
that their own Thoughts were wholly taken up 
on those pretty Ornaments they wore upon their 
Heads 

1 am informed that this Fashion spreads daily, 
insomuch that the Whig and Tt'ory Ladies begin 
already to hang out different Colours, and to shew 
their Principles in their Head-dress. Nay if I 
may believe my Frierul Wii.l. Honeycomb, there 
is a certain old Coquet of his Acquaintance who 
intends to appear very suddenly in a Rainbow 
Hood, like the Iris in Dryden\s Virgil, not 
questioning but that among such a variety of 
Colours she shall have a Charm for every Heart. 

My Friend Will., who very much values him- 
self upon his great Insights into Gallantry, tells 
me, that he can already gue.ss at the Humour a 
Lady is in by her Hood, as the Courtiers of 
Morocco know the Disposition of their pre.sent 
Empcior by the Colour of the Dress which he 
puts on. When Melesinda wraps her Head in 
Flame Odour, her Heart is set upon Execution. 
When she covers it with Purple, I would Jiot, 
says he, advise her Lover to approach her ; but 
if she appears in White, it is Peace, and he may 
hand her out of her Box with Safety. 

Will, informs me likewise, that these Hoods 
may be used as Signals. Why else, says he, does 
Cornelia always put on a Black Hood when her 
Husband is gone into the Country ? 

Such are nw Friend Honeycomb’s Dreams of 
Gallantry. For my own part, I impute this Di- 
versity of Colours in the Hood.s to the Diversity 
of Complexion in the Faces of my pretty Country 
Women. Ovid in his Art of Love has given 


* Feuille mart^ the russet yellow of dead 
leaves. 


' [On the contrary as Nature] 
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some Precepts as to this Particular, though I find 
they arc different from those which prevail among 
the Moderns. He recommends a Red striped 
Silk to the pale Complexion ; White to the llrown, 
and Dark to the Fa;r On the contrary rny Friend 
Will., who pretends to be a grc.ater Master in 
this Art than Ovid, tells me, that the palest 
Features look the most agreeable in white Sarse- 
net ; that a Face which is overflushed ajipeais to 
advantage in the deepest Scarlet, and that the 
darkest Complexion is not a little alleviated by a 
Black Ilood. In short, he is for losing the Colour 
of the Face in that of the Hood, as a Fire burns 
dimly, and a Candle goes half out, in the Light of 
the bun. 'J’hi-s, says he, your Ovid himself has 
hinted, where he treats of these Matters, when 
he tells us that the blue Water Nymphs arc 
dressed in Sky coloured Garments ; and that 
Aurora, who always appears in the Light of the 
Rising Sun, is robed in Saffron. 

Whether these his Observations are justly 
giounded I cannot tell: but I have often known 
him, as we have stood together behind the J^adies, 
praise or dispraise the Complexion of a Face 
which he never saw, from observing tlie Colour 
of her Hood, and has been very seldom out in 
these his Guesses 

As I have Nothing more at Heart than the 
Honour and Improvement of the Fair Sex,^ I can- 
not conclude tins Paper without an Exhortation 
to the British loathes, that they would excel the 
Women of all other Nations as much in Virtue 
and good Sense, as they do In Beauty ; which 
they may certainly do, if they will be as industri- 
ous to cultivate their Minds, as they are to adorn 
their Bodies : In the mean while I shall recom- 
mend to their most serious Consideration the Say- 
ing of an old Greek Poet, 

rt»I/ntKl Koatxot 6 TOOTTOS, K OV 


1^0,266.] Friday, yanuaty 4, 1712. \Stcele. 

Id veto est, quod ego inihi puto palmarium. 
Me reperlsse, quomodo adolescentulns 
Meretriaon ingenia et 7nores possit uoscere : 
M attire tit cum cogndrit per pet no oderit. 

'I'er. Eun. Act. 5, Sc. 4. 

N O Vice or Wickedness which People fall into 
from Indulgence to Desire(.sJ which are 
natural to all, ought to place them below the 
Compassion of the virtuous Part of the World ; 
which indeed often makes me a little apt to sus- 
pect tlie Sincerity of their Virtue, who are too 
warmly provoked at other Peoples personal Sins. 
'Die unlawful Commerce of the Sexes is of all 
other the hardest to avoid ; and yet there is no 

* ‘ I will not meddle with the Spectator. Let 
‘ him fair-sex it to the world’s end.’ Swift’s 
Journal to Stella. 

£X.] corrected by an erratum in No. 268. 


one which yon shall hear the rigider Part of 
Womankind .speak of with so little Mercy. It is 
very certain that a modest Woman cannot abhor 
the Breach of Cha.stity too much; but pray let 
Ik r hate it for her self, and only pity it in others. 
Will. Honkycomb calls these over-offended 
Ladies, the Outragiously Virtuous. 

] do not design to fall upon Failures in general, 
with relation to the Gift of Chastity, but at pre- 
sent only enter upon that large Field, and begin 
with the Consideration of poor and publick 
Whores. 'I'hc other Evening passing along near 
Covent-Garden, I was jogged on the EIIiow as 1 
tinned into the Pia/ra, on the right Hand coming 
out of James-strect, by a slim young Girl of about 
Seventeen, who with a pert Air asked me if 1 was 
for a Pint of Wine. 1 do not know but I should 
have indulged my Curiosity in having some Chat 
with her, but that I am informed the Man of the 
Ihivipcr knows me ; and it would have made a 
Story for him not very agreeable to some Part of 
my Writings, though 1 have in others so fre- 
quently said that I am wholly unconcerned in any 
Scene 1 am in, but mccrly as a Spectator. This 
Impedurienl being m my Way, we stood [under 
one of the Arches by Twilight ; and there 1 could 
observe as exact Features as I had ever seen, the 
mo'-t fgr'‘'‘'ibP ‘^hap'-. the finest Nf-rk nnd P.o-om, 
LI .1 W . . i.'ir w uo.c j'er-’ 1 t l ,1 \\ oi'i.ui ex- 
quisitely jJeautiful. She affected to allure me 
with a forced Wantonness in her ].ook and Air ; ' 
but I saw it checked with Hunger and Cold : Her j 
Eyes were wan and eager, her Dre.ss thin and | 
tawdry, her Mein genteel and childish. This | 
.•strange Figure gave me much Anguish of Heatt, , 
and to avoid being seen with her I went away, 
but could not forbear giving her a Crown. I'lie 
poor thing sighed, curtisied', and with a Blessing, 
e.xpre'^sed with the utmo.st Vehemence, turned 
from me, 'I'his Creature is what they call nendy 
come upon the Town, but who, I suppose, falling 
into cruel Hands was left in the first Month from 
her Dishonour, and exposed to pass through the 
Hands and Discipline of one of those Hags of 
Hell whom wc call Bawds. But lest I should 
grow too suddenly grave on this Subject, and be 
my self outragiously good, 1 .shall turn to a 
Scene in one of Fletcher's Plays, where this Cha- 
racter is drawn, and the Oeconomy of Whoredom 
most admirably described. The Passage I would 
point to is in the third Scene of the second Act of 
The Humorous Lieutenant. Leucippe who is 
Agent for the King’s Lust, and bawds at the same 
time for the whole Court, is very pleasantly in- 
troduf-ed, reading her Minutes as a Person of 
Business, with two Maids, her Under- Secretaries, 
taking Instructions at a Table before her. Her 
Women, both those under her present Tutelage, 
and those which she is laying wait for, are alpha- ■ 
betically .set down in her Book , and as she is look- 
ing over the Letter C, in a muttering Voice, as if 
between Soliloquy and speaking out, she says, 

Her Maidenhead will yield me; let me see now; 
She is not Fifteen they say: For her Com- 
plexion — 
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Cloe, Cloe, Cloe, here I have her^ with a great Cheese, he prevailed upon her to take 

Cloe, the Daughter of a Country Geutieman; for her Civilities to [his] Sister. This poor Crea- 

Her Age upon Fifteen, Now her Complexion^ ture’s Fate is not far off that of her’s whom I 

A lovely drown; here^tis; Eyes black a7id roll- spoke of above, and it is not to be doubted, but 

ing, after she has been long enough a Prey to Lust 

The Body neatly built ; she strikes a Lute 7vell, she will be delivered over to Famine ; the Ironical 

Sings most enticingly : These Helps consider d, Commendation of the Industry and Chanty of 

Her Maidenhead will amount to some three anti'-uat-:^ Ladies[, these'] Directors of Sin, 

hundred, . j- il.-i i .m -lO longer commit it, makes up the 

Or three hundred and fifty Crenvtts, 'twill bear Beauty of the inimitable Dedication to the Plain- 
it handsomly. Dealer^ and is a Master-piece of Raillery on this 

Her Father's poor, some little Sha/e deducted, Vice. But to understand all the Purleues of this 

To buy him a Hunting Nag Game the better, and to illustrate this Subject in 

future Discourses, I must venture my self, with 
These Creatures are very well instructed in the my Friend Wii.i.. into the Haunts of Beauty and 
Circumstances and Manners of all who are any Gallantry ; from pampered Vice in the Habit- 
Way related to the Fair One whom they have a ations of the Wealthy, to distressed indigent 
Design upon. As Cloe is to he purchased with Wickedness expelled the Harbours of the llro- 
f^5o j Crowns, and the Father tal>en off with a thel. T. 

Pad : the Merchant’s Wife next to her, who <>- ... 

abounds in Plenty, is not to have downright 

bition. She is made to under.stan l that it is a , ,, . “7T 


Man of Quality who dies for her. 'bhe Examma- Romani Scriptores, ccdiie (Waii,^ 

tion of a young (hrl for Bn.siness, .'tid the crying Propert. 

down her Value for being a slight I'nmg, together ~ ' r" ^ 

with every other Circumstance in the Scene, are | ^["'H! RE r,'^h’..g i.i X.itai-* [..1 ,re irk.some 
inimitably excellent, and have the true Spmt of T ■ '-Ih-v . I.ywhcnthey 

Comedy ; tho’ it were to he wished the Auihai 

had added a Circumstance wdiich should make * [. These] 4 [go irksoni as] 

Leucippds Baseness more odious. ^ Wyrlierley’s Plain-Dealer having given of- 

It must not be thought a Digression from my fciue to many ladies, was inscribed m a satirical 
intended Speculation, to talk of Bawds 111 a Dis- /v/7<7 dedicatory ‘To My Lady B 


''pHl'RE i; r,-^h’..g i.i ■■ [..1 ,re irk.some 

T ■ llh-v V. . I.ywhcnthey 

* [. These] 4 [go irksoni as] 

Wyrlierley’s Plain-Dealer having given of- 


cour.se upon Wenches ; for a Woman of the 'Town 
is not thoroughly and properly such, without liav- 


^ ‘Give place to hirn, Writers of Rome and 
‘ Greece,’ This application to Milton of a line from 


ing gone through the Education of one of these I the last elegy (25th) 111 the second book of Pro- 


Houses. But the compassionate Case of vei y | 


t only an example of Adclisoii’.s fe- 


many is, that they are taken into such Hands I licity in clioice of motto foi a paper, but was so 


without any the least Suspicion, previous 'J’empta- l-uld and well-timed that it must have given a 
tion, or Admonition to what Place they are going, wholesimie shock to the minds of many of the 
The last Week I went to an Inn in the City to Sf>e>.tator\ readers. Addison was not befoic 
enquire for some Provisions which were .sent by a Stoeic ip'on rf Milton and diffusion of 

Waggon out of the Country; and as I waited m j a true , *• i, . Milton was the sub- 

one of the Boxes till the Chamhcrlaiu had looked : jet r of the first piece oi poetical criticism in the 
over his Parcel, T heard an old and .1 young Voice { J'trtler; where, in his sixth number, Steele, having 
repeating the (Questions and Responses of ilic 1 said that ‘all Milton’s thoughts are wonderfully 


Cliwrch-CatcchiNin. I thought it no Breacb of , 
good Manners to peep at a Cievice. and l(*ok in .it j 


People so well employed ; but who should I see i soon after his cieatum. I'his passage he contrasts 


' just and natural,’ dwelt on the passage in which 
Adam tells his thoughts upon first falling asleep, 

i, I o-u: 1 . 


there but the most artful Prc>curess m the 'lb 


‘the same ajiprehension of Annihilation’ ! 


examining a mo.st beautiful Country-Giil, who had j .ascribed to Eve in a much lower .sense by Dryden 
come up in the same Waggon with my J’hing-., I in his operatic version of Paradise Lost. In 7'ai- 


I Whether she 7tM.s well educated, s.ould fotbear 
j playing the Wanton %vith Servants and idle P'el- 


Steele and Addison had bee*. ' 
! ■I" to the diffusion of a sen.se «'i I 


loxvs, of which this Tivun, .says she, i.\ too full: Milton’s genius. In Addison it had been stronj, 1 
At the same tunc, Whether she knew cnoneji of even when, at Oxford, m April, 1694, a yoie.’C, 1 
Breeding, as that if a Squire or a Gentleman, or man trained in the taste of the day, he omittt.d ] 
one that was her Betters, should give her a civil Shakespeare from a ihymed ‘Account of the cliiel 
Salute, she should curtsy and be humble, never- ‘English Poets,’ but of Milton said : [ 


theless. Her innocent forsooths, yes's, and't ^ . 

please yot^s, and she would do her Endeavour, hate er his pe7t describes I more than see, 

moved the good old Lady to take her out of the Whilst ePry verse, array'd in majesty. 

Hands of a Country Bumpkin her Brother, and hire Bold and sublime, my^vhole attention draws, 

her for her own Maid. I staid till I saw them all And seems above the critics' nicer laws.' 

marched out to take Coacli ; the Brother loaded Eighteen years older than he was when he wrorc- 

— .... ■ ~ that, Addison now prepares by a senes of Saturdc V 

* [fifty] Essays, — the Saturday Paper which reached man y 
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turn chiefly upon Words. For this Reason I slrall 
wave the Discussion of that Point which was 

suhscribets only in time for Sunday reading, being 
always set apart in the Spectator for moral or 
religious topics, — to show that, judged also by 
Aristotle and the ‘critics’ nicer laws,’ Milton v/as 
even technically a greater epic poet than cither 
Homer or Virgil. This nobody had conceded. 
Dryden, the best critic of the outgoing genera- 
tion, h.id su'd ii' tl I nedicatb^n of the Translations 
of .‘MKi J't’f.'W/ji, i,;.lsl:-hed in 1692, ‘As 

‘for Mr. Milton, whom we all admire with so 
‘much Justice, his Subject is not that of an He- 
‘roick Poem, propel ly so call’d: His Design is 

* the Losing of our Happiness ; his Event is not 
‘prosperous, like that or all other Epigue Works ’ 
(Dryden’s French spelling of the word Epic is 
suggestive. For this new critical Mode was one 
of the fashions that had been imported from 
Pari.s) ; ‘His Heavenly Machines are many, and 
‘his Human Persons arc but two. But I will not 
‘take Mr. Rymer's work out of his Hands: He 
‘ has promi-sed the World a Critique on that Au- 
‘thor; wherein, tho’ he will not allow his Poem 
‘for Heroick, I hope he will grant us, that his 
‘Thoughts are elevated, his Words sounding, and 
‘that no Man has so happily copy’d the manner 
‘of Homer; or so copiously translated his Gre- 
‘cismsand the Latin Elegancies of Virgil. ’Tis 
‘ true he runs into a Flat of I'hought, sometimes 
‘ for a Hundred Lines together, but Tis when he 
‘is got into a Track of Scripture .... Neither 
‘will I justify Milton for liis IMank Verse, tho’ 1 

* may excuse him, by the Example of Hanabal 
‘ Caro and other Italians who have used it: For 

* whatever Causes he alledges for the abolishing 
‘ of Rhime (which 1 have not now the leisure to 
‘ examine), his own particular Reason is plainly 
‘ this, that Rhime was not his Talent . he had 
‘neither the Ease of doing it, nor the Giaces of 
‘it.' So Diyden, who appreciated Milton liciter 
than most of his cmical neighbours, wrote of him 
in 1692. The promise of Rymer to discuss Milton 
was made in 1678, when, on the last page of lus 
little book, The Tragedies of the Etui Ago (o//- 
sidet^d and examin'd by the Practice of the At 11- 
cients and by the Common Sense of all Ages, in a 
letter to Fleetwold Shtpheard, Esq. (father of two 
ladies who contribute an occasional letter 10 the 
Spectator), he said: ‘With the remaining 'J'ra- 
‘gedies I shall also send you sonic reflections on 
‘ that Paradise Lost of Milton’s, which some are 

* pleased to call a Poem, and assert Rhime against 
‘the slender Sophistry wherewith he attaques it.' 
But two years after the appearance of Drydcn’.s 
fuvenal and Perdits Rynicr prefixed to his 
translation of R^iu 5 Rapin’s Refeeikms on Aris- 
totle’s Poesie some Reflections of his own on 
Epic Poets. Herein he speaks under the head 
Epic Poetry of Chaucer, ‘ in whose time language 
‘was not capable of heroic chai acter ; ’ of Spenser, 
who ‘wanted a true Idea, and lost himself by 
‘following an unfaithful guide,’ besides using a 
‘stanza which is in no wise ptoper for our Ian- 
‘ guage ; ’ of Sir William Davenant, who, in Gon- 
dibert, ‘has some strokes of an extr.aordinary judg- 

* inent,' but ‘ is for unbeaten tracks and new ways 


started some Years since, whether Milton's Para- 
dise Lost may be called an Heroick Poem ? Those 

‘ of thinking ; ’ ‘his heroes are foreigners ; * of 
Cowley, in whose Davideis ‘ David is the least 
‘part of the Poem,’ and there is want of the ‘one 
‘illustrious and perfect action which properly is 
‘the subject of an Epick Poem: all faiUng 
‘ through ignorance or negligence of the Funda- 
‘ mental Rules or Laws ot Aristotle. 

‘ contemptuously passes, over. 

R6ri6 Rapin, that great French oracle of 
wnom Dryden said, in the Preface to his own 
conversion of Paradise Lost into an opera, that 
he was ‘alone sufficient, were all other critics 
‘lost, to teach anew the Art of Writing,’ R6n€ 
Rapin in the work transLated and introduced by 
Rymer, worshipped in Aristotle the one God of 
all orthodox critics Of his Laws he said, ‘J'hcre 
‘ is no arriving at Perfection but by these Rules, 

‘ and they certainly go astray that take a differ- 
‘ ent course. . . . And if a Poem made by these 
‘ Rules fails of success, the fault lies not in the 
‘ Art, but ill the Artist ; all who have writ of this 
‘Art, have followed no other Idea but that of 
‘ Aristotle.’ Again as to Style, ‘ to .say the truth, 

‘ what is good on this subject is all taken from 
‘ Aristotle, who is the only source whence good 
‘sense is to be drawn, when one goes about to 
‘write.’ This was the critic.al temper Addison 
re-^olved to meet on its own ground and do battle 
with for the honour of that greatest of all Epic 
Poets to whom he fearle.ssly said that all die 
Greeks and Latins must give place. In so doing 
he might suggest here and there cautiously, and 
without bunging upon himself the discredit of 
much heresy, — indeed, without being much of a 
heretic, — that even the Divine Aristotle sometimes 
fell short of perfection. 'I'he conventional critics 
who believed they kept the gcales of Fame would 
neither understand nor credit him. Nine years 
after these papers appeared, Charles Gildon, who 
])assed for a critic of considerable mark, edited j( 
wiiri copious annotation as ‘ the Laws of Poetry ’ > 
(1721), the Duke of Buckingham’s ‘ Essay on * 
‘ I’octry,’ Roscommon’s ‘Essay on Translated j 
‘Verse,’ and J.ord Lansdowne ‘on Unnatural 
‘ Flights in Poetry,’ and in the course of comment 
Gildoii said that ‘ Mr. Addison in the Spectators^ f 
‘ill Ills criticisms upon Milton, seems to have mis- 
‘ taken the matter, in endeavouring to bring that ^ 
‘ poem to the niles of the epopoeia, which cannot 
‘be done. ... It is not an Heaoic Poem, but a 
‘Divine one, and indeed of anew species. It is 
‘ pkiin that the proposition of all the heroic ^oems 
‘of tlie ancients mentions some one penson as the 
‘subject of their poem.. . But Milton begins his 
‘poem of things, and not of men.’ The Gild^ms 
arc all gone ; and when, in the next generation 
after theins, national life began, in many parts of 
Europe, .strongly to assert itself in literature against 
the pedantry of the French critical lawgivers, in 
Germany Milton’s name was inscribed on tho 
foremost standard of the men who represented 
the new spirit of the age. Goilsched, who dealt 
French critical law from Leipzig, by passing sen- 
tence against Milton in his ‘Art of Poetry ’ in 1737, 
raised in Bodmer an opponent who led the revolt 
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who will not give it that Title, may call it (if they 
please) a Dhnne Poem. It will be sulfificient to its 
jPerfeclion, if it has in it all the lieauties of the 
highest kind of Poetry; and as for those who 
tallcdge*] it is not an Heroick Poem, they ad- 
vance no more to the Diminution of it, than if 
they should say Adam is not Alueas, nor Eve 
Helen, 

I shall therefore examine it by the Rules of 
Epic Poetry, and see whether it falls short of the 
lltad eve jEneid, in the Beauties which ard es- 
sential to that kind of Writmu;. The first thing 
to be considered in an Epic Poem, is the Fable, ^ 
which is perfect or irnpei-fect, ac« ordmg“"?ltS''‘‘the 
Action which it relates is more 01 less so. 'J'his 
Action should have three Qualihcations in it. 
First, It should be but One Action Secondly, It 
should be an entire Action ; and. Thirdly, It 
should be a great Action . 3 To consider the Action 
of Xhei J[liadjHLmid^^\\^ Paradise in these 

three several Lights. Homer to preserve the 
Unity of his Action hastens inUi the Midst of 
Things, as Horace has observed Had he gone 


of all that was most vigorous in Gt rman thought, 
and put an end to French siiprenncy. Bodmer, 
in a book published in 1740 Vom IV underbaren 
in der justified and exalted Milton, ami 

brought Addison to his aid by apj lending to his 
own work a translation of these ^{lUon papers, out 
o{ Spectator, Gottsched replied , Boit'iicr re- 
torted. Bodmer translated Paradise J^ost ; and 
what was calhd the Fi';!! h or Milton party (but 
wa.s, in that form, s<.all> a German national party) 
were at last left masters of the field It w.as right 
that these papers of Addison should be brought 
in as aids dun.-. ’ contest. Careful as he was 
P) roncili -'e i- ■, prejudices, he w.as yet first 

in the field, and this motto to the first of his series 
of Milton papers, ‘Yield place to him, Writers of 
‘ Greece and Rome,’ is as the fiist trumpet note 
of the one herahl on a field from which only a 


^uick earcan v’t F ti ' . h ^all that 

is near, the dis; i .t /. .1 ; . *.! host. 

^ MsaVl 


• Aristotle, Poetics, III § 1, after a full discus- 
sion of Tragedy, begins by saying, ‘with respect 
'to that species of Poetry which mutates by Alrr- 
* ration ... it is obvious, that the Fable ought to 
'be dramatically constnictcd, like that of Tragedy, 
‘and that.it .should have for its Subject one «ntire 
'and perfect action, having a beginning, a middle, 
‘ and an end ; ’ forming a complete whole, like an 
animal, and therein differing, Aristotle says, from 
Histoiy, whicli treats not of one Action, but of 
one Time, and of all the events, casually con- 
nected, which happened to one person or to many 
during that time. 

3 Poetics, I. § 9. ‘ Epic -Poetry agrees so far 

'with Tragic as it is an imitation of gieat charac- 
ters and actions.’ Aristotle (from whose opinion, 
in this matter alone, his worsh’pper'- departed, 
right though he \vas) i .’.'n- '• • tragedy 

above a perfect epic; fo-, I ■; '.1 . , ...I the parts 
'of the Epic poem are to be found m Tragedy, 

' not all tho.se of Tragedy in the Epic poem.^ 

^ Nec re^itum Diomedis ab intealu Meleagri, 

Ncc gemino bcllum Trojanum orditur ab ovo. 


up to Leddts Egg, or begun much later, even at 
the Rape of Helen, or the Investing of Tfvy, it 
i.s manifest that the Story of the Poem would 
have been a Series of several Actions. ^He there- 
fore opens his Poem with the DiscotO ..f his 
Princes, and [artfully *] interweaves, in the several 
succeeding Parts of it, an Account of every Thing 
[material] which relates to [them “j and had passed 
before that fatal Dissension. After the same 
manner, /Eneas makes his first Appearance in the 
Tyrrhene Seas, and within Sight of Italy, be- 
cause the Action proposed to be celebrated was 
that of his settling himself in Latitim, But be- 
cause it was necessary for the Reader to know 
what harl happened to him in the taking of Troy, 
and in the preceding Parts of his Voya;^e, Virgil 
makes his Hero relate it by way of Episode m 
the second and third Book.s of the /Eneid. The 
Contents of both which Books come before those 
of the first Book in the Thread of the Story, tho’ 
for preserving of this Unity of Action they follow 
them in the Disposition of the Poem. Milton, in 
imitation of these two great Poets, opens his 
Paradise Lost w\X\\ an Infernal Council plotting 
the F.'xll of Man, which is the Action he propo.scd 
to celebrate ; and as for those great Actions, 
which preceded, in point of Tune, the Battle of 
the Angels, and the Creation of the World, 
(which would have entirely destroyed the Unity 
of his principal Action, had he related them in the 
same ()ider that they happened) he cast them 
into the fifth, sixth, and seventh Books, byway 
of Episode to this noble Poem. 

Aristotle himself allows, that Homer has no- 
thing to boast of as to the Unity of his Fable , 3 
tho’ at the same lime tliat great Critick and Phi- 
losopher endeavours to palliate this Imperfection 
in the Greek Poet, by imputing it in some mea- 
sure to the very Nature of an Epic Poem. Some 
have been of opinion, that \S\Q:HLneid [also la- 
bours ill this Particular, and has Episodes which 
m.iy be looked upon as Excrescencies rather than 
as Paris of the Action. On the contrary, the 
Poem, which we h.ave now under our Considera- 
tion, hath no other Episodes than such as natur- 
ally arise from the Subject, and yet is filled with 
such a Multitude of astonishing [Incidents, 5 j that 
it gives us at the same time a Pleasure of the 
greatest Variety, and of the greatest [Simplicity; 
uniform in its Nature, tho’ diversified in the Exe- 
cution 6]. 


Semper ad cveiitum festinat, et in modias res. 

Non secus ac notas, .uiditorem r.ipit 

I)e Arte Poet. 11 . 

* [with great Art] [the Story] 

3 Poetics, V. § 3. In arguing the .super.onty of 
Tragic to Epic Poetry, Aristotle says, ‘ there is 
‘ less Unity in all Plpic imitation ; as appears from 
‘this — that any Epic Poem will fiirnish matter for 
‘several Tragedies . . . The liiad, for examjilc, 
'and the Odyssey, contain many such subordinate 
* parts, each of which has a cert.-’ii M.TunifH'- and 
' Unity of its own ; yet is tlie c lUNlructi m : T'.a' c 
‘ Poems as perfect, and as nearly approaching to 
‘the imitation of a single action, as possible.’ 

4 [labou^ also] 5 [Circumstances] 

^ [Simplicity.] 
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I must observe also, that as Virgil, in the Poem 
which was designed to celebrate the Original of 
the Roman Empire, has described the Birth of its 
gr<^t Rival, the Carthaginian Commonwealth : 
Milton, with the like Art, in his Poem on the A'rt// 
of Man, has related the Fall of those Angels who 
are his professed Enemies. Besides the many 
other Beautie.s in such an Episode, its running 
parallel with the great Action of the Poem hinders 
It from breaking the Unity so much as another 
Episode would have done, that had not so great 
an Affinity with the principal Subject. In short, 
this is the same kind of Beauty which the Cnticks 
admire in The Spanish Frier, or The Double Dis- 
covery^ where the two different Plots look like 
Counter-parts and Copies of one another. 

The second Qualification required in the Action 
of an Epic Poem, is, that it should be an entire 
Action : An Action is entire when it is complete 
in all its Parts ; or, as A ristotle dcscnbe.s it, when 
it consists of a Beginning, a Middle, and an End. 
Nothing should go before it, be intermixed with 
it, or follow after it, that is not related to it. As 
on the contrary, no single Step .should be omitted 
in that just and regular Progress which it must be 
supposed to take fiom its Oiiginal to its Consum- 
mation. Thus wo see the Anger ol A Julies in its 
Birth, its Continuance and Effect.s; :im\ AtCneas's 
\ Settlement in Italy, earned on thro’ all the ()p- 
j positions in l.is Way to it both by Sea and Land 
I The Action in Milton e.xccls (I think) botli the 
former in this Paiticular; we see it contrived in 
Hell, execute.1 upon Earth, and puni-shed by 
Heaven. The Paits of it are told in the most 
distinct Manner, and giow out of one another in 
the mn.st natural fOrder^J. 

The third Qualificatiou of an Epic Poem is its 
Greatness. The Anger of AJuUeii was pf .such 
Consequence, that it embroiled the Kings of 
GncLC, destroyed the Hcioes of Troy, and en- 
gaged all the 1 'lods ui Faelious. /Eneas’s Setllr- 
meilt in Italy produced the Ca'sars, and gave 
Birth to the Roman. Empire. Miltons .Subject 
was still greater than either of the former; it docs 
not determine the Fate oi single Persons or Na- 


* Dryden’s Spanish Friar has been praised 
also by Johnson for the happy coincidence and 
coalition of the tragic and comic plots, .and Sir 
Walter Scott said of it, in his edition of Dryden’s 
Works, that ‘ the felicity does not consist in the 

* ingenuity of his original conception, but in the 
‘ minutely artificial strokes by which the reader is 
‘perpetually leminded of the dependence of the 
‘ one part of the Play on the other. These are .so 
‘frequent, and appear so very natural, that the 
‘comic plot, instead of diverting our attention 
‘from the tragic business, recalls it to our mind by 
‘ constant and unaffected allusion. No great event 
‘happens in the higher region of the camp or 

* court that has not some indirect influence upon 
‘the intrigues of Lorenzo and Elvira; and the 
‘ pai t which the gallant is called upon to act in 

* the revolution that winds up the tragic interest, 

‘while it is highly in character, serves to bring 
‘ the catastrophe of both parts of the play under 
‘the eye of the spectator, at one and the same 
‘ time/ “ [Method] 


tions, but of a whole Species. The united Powers 
of HeU are joined together for the Destruction of 
Mankind, wdiich they effected in part, and would 
have completed, had not Omnipotence it self in- 
terposed. The principal Actors are Man in his 
greatest Perfection, and Woman in her highest 
Beauty. Their Enemies aie the fallen Angels : 
The Messiah theii Friend, and the Almighty their 
Protector. In short, every thing that is great in 
the whole Circle of Being, whether within the 
Verge of Nature, or out of it, has a proper Part 
assigned it in this noble Poem. 

In Poetry, as in Architecture, not only the 
Whole, but the principal Members, and every 
Part of them, should be Great. I will not pre- 
sume to say, that the Book of Games in the 
1 /Encid, or that in the Iliad, are not of this Nature, 
nor to reprehend Virgil's Simile of the Top,' and 
many otlier of the same [kind®] in the Iliad, as 
liable to any Censure m this Particular ; but I 
think we may say, without [derogating from^J 
those wonderful Performances, that there is an 
unqucstionabh; Magnificence in every Part of 
Piii.idne Lost, and indeed a much greater than 
could have been formed upon any Pagan System. 

V)Ut Arhtoile, by the Greatness of the Action, 
does not only mean that it should be great in its 
I Nature, but also m its Duration, or in other 
Woids that It should have a due Length in it, as 
well .as what vve properly call Greatness. The 
just Mea'>ure of this kind of Magnitude, he ex- 
plains by tlie following Smulitudc.'^ An Animal, 
no bigger ili.in a Mite, cannot appear perfect to 
tlic Eye, because the Sight takes it in at once, 
and has only a confused Idea of the Whole, and 
not a distinct Idea of all its Parts ; if on the con- 
trary you should suppose an Animal of ten thou- 
sand Furlongs in length, the Eye would be so 
filled with a single Part of it, that it could not 
give the Mind an Idea of the Whole. What these 
Amiu.ds are to the Eye, a very short or a very 
long Action would be to the Memory. The first 
would be, as it weie, lost and swallowed up by 
It, and the other difficult to be contained m it, 
Homer and Virgil have .shewn their principal Art 
in this Particular ; the Action of the Iliad, and 
that of tile /Eneid, were in themselves exceeding 
short, bat arc so beautifully cvtcnded and diversi- 
fied by the [Invention SJ of Fprlsodcs, and,, the 
Machinery of Gods, with the like poetical Orna- 
ments, that they make iqi an agreeable Story^ 
sufficient to employ the Memory without ov^ 


' Aineid, Bk. VI 1. 11. 378 — 384 , thus translated 
by Dryden : 

* And as young striplings whip the top for spott, 
On the smooth pavement of an empty coUrt, 

The wooden engine flies and whirls about, 
Admir'd, with clamours, of the beardless rout : 
They lafli aloud, each other they provoke, 

A nd lend their little souls at every stroke 
Thus fares the Queen, and thus he-*- fury blows 
Amidst the crozvds, and trundles us she goes,’ 

® [nature] ^ 3 [offence to] 

4 Poetics, 11. § 4 , where it is said of the magni- 
tude of ITagedy. 

5 [Interv’eution] 
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cllSLrging it, Milton's Action is enriched with 
such a Variety of Circumstances, that I have 
taheii as much Pleasure in reading the Contents 
of his Books, as in the best invented Story I ever 
met with, it is possible, that the Traditions, on 
which the Iliad and ACneid were built, had more 
Circumstances in them than the History of the 
Fall of Man, as it is related in Scripture. Be- 
side^ it was easier for Homer and Virgil to dash 
the Truth with Fiction^ as they were in rto danger 
of offending the Religion of their Country by it. 
But as for Milton^ he had not only a very few 
Circumstances upon which to raise his Poem, but 
was also obliged to proceed with the gre.itest 
Caution in every thing; that he added out of his 
own Invention. And, indeed, notwithstanding all 
the Restraints he was under, he has filled his 
Story with so many surprising Incidents, which 
bear so close an Analogy with what is delivered 
in Holy Writ, that it is capible of pleasing the 
most delicate Reader, without giving Offence to 
the most scrupulous. 

'I'he modern Crilickshave i ollected from several 
Hints in the Iliad a.ad Anerd the Space of Time, 
which is taken up by the Action of each of those 
Poems : but as a great Part of Milton's Story 
was transacted in Regions that he out of the 
Reach of the Sun and the Sphere of I)ay, it is 
impos.siblc to gratify the Reader with such a Cal- 
culation, whicli indeed would be more curious 
than instructive ; none of the Cnticks, either 
Ancient or Modern, having laid down Rules to 
circuniscnbo the Action of an Epic Poem with 
any determin’d Number of Years, Days or Hours 

This Pure of Criticism on Milton's Paradise 
Lost shall be carried on in \ the\folioiving\f>7iX\\e- 
daysj Pajicrs. L. 


Ho. 268 j Monday, January 7, 1712. [Steele. 

— Minns a/>fm acutis 

Haribns llorum Hombium Hor. 

P !* is not that I think I have been more wilty 
than I ought of late, that at present I whollj 
fofbe^ any Attempt towards it : I am of Opinion 
thatl ought sometimes to lay before the World 
the plain Letters of my C'^rre'-n''uder.t‘> in the 
artless Dress in which the; Ii.Viib : them, 
that the Reader may see I am not Accuser and 
Judge my self, but that the Indictment is pro- 
perly and fairly laid, before I pioceed against the 
Criminal. 

Mr. Spectator,* 

* As you are Spectator-Genei al, I apply myself 
‘ to you in the following Case ; viz. 1 do not 
* wear a Sword, but I often divert my self at the 

* This Letter was written by Mr James Hey- 
Wpod, many years wholesale linen-draper on 
Fish-street Hill, who died in 1776, at the age of 
90. His ‘ Letters and Poems ’ were (including 
this letter at p. 100) in a second edition, in lamo, 
in 1736. 


‘ Theatre, where I frequently see a Set of Fellows 
‘pull plain People, by way of Humour [and 
‘ Frolick, by the Nose, upon frivolous or no Oc- 
‘casions. A Friend of mine the other Night ap- 
‘ plauding what a graceful Exit Mr. Wilks made, 
‘one of these Nose-wringers overhearing him, 
‘pinched him by the nose. I was in the Pit the 
‘other Night, (when it was very much crowded) 
‘a Gentleman leaning upon me, and very heavily, 
‘ J very civilly requested him to remove his Hand ; 
‘for which he pulled me by the No.se. I would not 
‘resent it i'' ' p PI; ~t‘. because I w.as un- 

‘ willing I • < re.i; .1 1 1 • . .1 >. , but have since 

‘leflected upon it as a thing that is unmanly and 
‘disingenuous, renders the Nose-puller odious, 
‘and makes the Person pulled by the Nose look 
‘little and contemptible. I’his Grievance I hum 
‘ bly request you would endeavour to redress. 

I am your Admirer, &c. 

James Easy. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘Your Discourse of the 29th of December ou 
‘ I.ovc and Marn.age is of so useful a Kind, that I 
‘cannot forbear adiling my Thought.s to yours on 
‘ that .Sulijcct. Methmks it is a Misforliine, that 
‘the Marriage .Sf.itc, which in its own Nature is 
‘adapted to give us the compleatest Happiness 
‘this Life is capable of, should be so uncoinfort- 
‘ able a one to so m.iny as it daily proves. Hut 
‘the Mischief geiK'rally proceeds from the unwise 
‘ Choice Peojile m.ake fur themselves, and Expect- 
‘ationof Haxipiness from r.it f*!!' ' 

‘giving It. Nothing liut ; ‘-i .lin" I ;■ e 

‘ Person beloved can be a I ■ ■ . ■■ i .1 I ^ 

‘of Judgment and Discretion , and wlioevci ex- 
‘ jiects Happiness from any Thing but \'inue, 

‘ Wbsdom, Good-liumour, and a Similitude o( 
‘Manncis, will find themselves widely mistaken 
‘lint how' few aie theie who seek after these 
‘things, and do not ralhei make Riclie.s their cluei 
‘if not their only Aim? Howraie is it fur a Man, 

‘ wlieii he engages himself in the Thoughts ol 
‘ Marriage, to place his Hopes of h.aving m such a 
‘Woman a constant, agreeable Companion V One 
‘anIiowiII divide his Cares and doulile his Joys? 

‘ Wlio will m.iiiagc that Share of his Estate he 
‘ intrusts to her Conduct with Prudence and Fru- 
‘gality, govern his House with Geconoiny and 
‘Discretion, and be an Orn.xnuTit to himself anil 
‘Family? Where shall we find the Man who 
‘looks out for one wlio places her chief Happiness 
‘in the Practice of Virtue, and makes her Duly 
‘her continual Pleasure? No; Men rather seek 
‘ for Money .as the Complement of all their Desu es . 
‘and rcgaidless of wh.xt kind of Wives they take, 
‘they think Riches will be a Munster to all kind 
‘ of Pleasures, and enable tliem to keej) Misti esses, 
‘Horsts, Hounds, to drink, feast, and game with 
‘liieit Comp.inions, pay their Debts cunti acted by 
‘former F.*-.. ■ ■ or some such vile and 

‘unworthy I ■ in.lulge themselves in Plea- 

‘.sures which are a Shame and Scandal to humane 
‘Nature. Now as for the Women, how lew ol 
‘them are there who place the Flappiness of thcii 
‘Marriage in the having a wise and virtuous 
‘ FiiendV one who will be faithful and just to .ill, 

" [or] 
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‘ and constant and loving to them? who with Care 
‘ and Diligence will look after and improve the 
‘ Estate, and without grudging allow whatever is 

* prudent and convenient ? Rather, how few are 
‘ there who do not place their Happiness in out- 

* shining others hr Pomp and Show ? and that do 
‘not think within themselves when they have 
‘married such a rich Person, that none of ihcir 
‘ Acquaintance shall appear so fine in their Equip- 
‘age, so adorned in their I’ersons, or so magnifi- 
‘cent in their Furniture as themselves? Thus 
‘their Heads are filled with vain Ideas; and I 
‘ heartily wish I could say that Equipage and 
‘Show were not the Chief Gogd of so many Wo- 
‘ men as 1 fear it is. 

‘ After this Mariner do both Sexes deceive them- 
‘ selves, and bring Reflections and Disgrace upon 
‘ the most happ}^ and most honouiable State of 
‘ Life ; whereas if they would but correct their 
‘ depraved Taste, moderate their Ambition, and 
‘ place their Happiness upon proper Objects, we 
‘ should not find Felicity in the Marriage State 
‘ such a Wonder in the World as it now is. 

‘ Sir, if you think these Thoughts worth in.sert- 
‘ ing [among^l your own, be pleased to give them 
‘abetter Dress, and let them pass abroad; and 
‘ you will oblige 

Your Admirer^ 

A. B. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ As I was t^is Day walking in tlie Street, there 
‘happened to pass by on the other Side of the 
‘ Way a Beauty, whose Charms were so attracting 
‘that it drew my Eyes wholly on that Side, iiiso- 
‘ much that I neglected my own Way, and chanced 
‘ to run my Nose directly against a Post ; which 
‘ the Lady no sooner perceived, but fell out into a' 
‘ Fit of Laughter, though at the same time she 
‘was sensible tliat her self was the Cause of my 
‘ Misfortune, which m my Opinion was the greater 
‘ Aggravation of her Crime. I being busy wiping 
‘ off the Blood which trickled down my Face, had 
‘ not Time to acquaint her with licr Barbarity, as 
‘also with my Resolution, viz, never to look out 
‘ of my Way f or one of her Sev more : Therclore, 

‘ that your humble Servant may be revenged, he 
‘ desires you to in.sert this in one of your next Iki- 
‘ pels, which he liopes will be a Warning to all the. 
‘rest of the Women Gazers, as well as to poor 

Anthony Go/c. 

Mr. Sl’KCTATOR, 

‘ 1 de.'iire to know in your next, if the merry 
‘ Game of The Panon has lost hts Cloak, is not 
‘ mightily in Vogue amongst the fine Ladies this 
‘ Christmas ; because 1 see they wear Hoods of 
‘all Colours, which I suppose is for that Purpose: 

‘ If it is, and you think it proper, I will cany some 
‘ of those Hoods with me to our Ladies in York- 
' shire ; because they enjoyned me to bring them 
‘ something from London that was very New. If 
‘ you can tell any Thing in which I can obey their 
‘ Commands niuie agreeably, be pleased to inform 

* me, and you will extremely oblige 

Your humble iservant. 

Mr. Spectator, Oxford, Dec. pcj. 

‘ Since you appear inclined to be a Friend to 


* [amongst] 


‘ the Distressed, I beg you would assist me in aa 
‘ Affair under which 1 have suffered very much. 
‘ The reigning Toast of this Place is Pateiia ; I 
‘ have pursued her with the utmost Diligence this 
‘Twelve-month, and find nothing stands in my 
'Way but one who flatters her more than I can. 
‘ Pride is her Favourite Passion ; therefore if you 
‘ would be so far my Friend as to make a favour- 
‘ able Mention of her in one of your Papers, I be- 
‘ lieve 1 should not fail in my Addresses. The 
‘ Scholars stand in Rows, as they did to be sure in 
‘ your Time, at her Pew-door : and she has all the 
‘ Devotion paid to her by a Crowd of Youth[s] 
‘ who are unacquainted with the Sex, and have 
‘ Inexperience added to their Passion : However, 
‘if it succeeds according to my Vows, you will 
‘make me the happiest Man in the World, and 
‘ the most obliged amongst all 

Your hunille Servants, 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I came fto^j my Mistress’s Toilet this Morn- 
‘ing, for 1 am admitted when her Face is stark 
‘ naked : She frowned, and cryed Pish when I 
‘.said a thing that 1 stole ; and I will be judged 
‘ by you whether it was not very pretty. Madam, 
‘ pit! I, you [shalP] forbear that Partof your Dress ; 
‘ it may be well in others, but you cannot place a 
‘ Patch where it does not hide a Beauty. T. 


No. 269 1 Tuciday, Jauuary 8, 1712. {Addison, 


— — y'S'w rarisstma nostro 

SijHplicitas Ovid. 


I WAS this Morning surprised with a great 
knocking at the Door, when my Landlady’s 
Daughtei came up to me, and told me, that there 
was a Man below desired to speak with nic. Up- 
on my asking her who it was, she told me it was 
a very grave elderly Pci son, but that she did not 
know his Name 1 immediately went down to 
liiia, and found hiiu to be the Coachman of my 
worthy Friend Sir Kogkk or Coverley. He told 
me ibat his Master came to 'Town last Night, and 
would be glad to take a 'J'urn with me in Gray' s~ 
Inn Walks. As I was wondring in my self what 
had brought Sir Roger to Town, not having 
I.atcly received any Letter from him, he told me 
that his Master was come up to get a Sight ^ 
Pi nice Eugene,^ and that he desired 1 would jl^ 
mediately meet him. 

I was not a little pleased with the Curiosity of 
the old Knight, though I did not imicli wonder at 
It, having hcaul him say more than once in private 
Discourse, that he looked uiion Prince Eugenio 
(for so the Knight always calls him) to be a greater 
Man than Suanderheg. 

Mat] ^ * [should] 

3 Prince Flugene w'as at this time in London, 
and caressed by courtiers who had wished to 
prevent his coming, lor he was careful to mark his 
friendship for the Duke of Marlborough, who was 
the subject of hostile party iiitrigues. During h» 
visit he stood godfather to Steele’s second son, 
who was iiainud, after him, Eugene. 
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I no soonef come into Walks, 

but I Heard my Friend upon the Terrace hemming 
twice or thrice to himself with great Vigour, for 
lie loves to clear his Pipes in good Air (to make 
use of his own Phrase) and is not a little pleased 
with any one who takes notice of the Strength 
which he still exerts in his Morning Hems. 

I was touched with a secret Joy at the Sight of 
the good old Man, who before be saw me was en- 
gaged in Conversation with a P>eggar-Man that 
had asked an Alms of him. I could hear my 
Friend chide him for not finding out some Work ; 
but at the same time saw him put his Hand in his 
Pocket and give him Six-pence, 

Our Salutations were very hearty on both Sides, 
consisting of many kind Shakes of the Hand, and 
several affectionate Looks whicii we cast upon one 
another. After which the Knight told me my 
good Friend his Chaplainwas very well, and much 
at my Service, and that the .S'nrto'rty befoi'c he had 
made a most incomparable S»Tmon out of Dr. 
Barrow. I have left, says he. all my Affairs m 
his Hands, and being willing t<v lay an Obligation 
upon him, have deposited with him thirty Marks, 
to be distributed among his poor Parishioners. 

He then proceeded to acquaint me with the Wel- 
fare of Will Wimble, Upon which he put his 
Hand into his Fob and pre.sentcd me in his Name 
with a Tobacco-Stopper, telling me that W ill had 
been busy all the Beginning of the Winter in 
turning great Quantities of them ; and that he 
[made*] a Present of one to every Gentleman in 
theCountr)' who has good Piinciples, and sinoaks. 
He added, that poor Will was at present under 
great Tribulation, for that Tom 7'ouc/iy\y.\.tX taken 
Sie Law of him for cutting some Hazel Sticks out 
of one of hts Hedges. 

Among other Pieces of News which the Kniglit 
brought from his Country-Seat, he informed me 
that Moll White was dead ; and that about a 
Month after her Death the Wind was .so very high, 
that it blew down the End of one of his Bams. But 
for my own part, says Sir Roger, I do not think 
that the old Woman had any hand 111 it. 

He afterwards fell into an Account of the Di- 
versions which had passed in lus House during 
the Holidays ; for Sir Roger, after the laudable 
Ca-itorn Anrcit >rs, al'.v.i\ ke r' ■* r- !!• ;■ i. 

at I ie -n-.l :i .1 in ■ .‘1 i,I 

killed eight fat Hogs for the Season, that he had 
deiilt about his Chines very liberally amongst lus 
Neighbours, and that in particular he had sent a 
str^fc^f Hii^s-puddings with a pack of Cards to 
ey«J»|&or Family in the Parish. I have often 
thoi^tj Isays Sir Roger, it happens very well 
tha^ Christmas should fall out in the Middle of 
the Winter. It is the most dead uncomfortable 
Tirrte of the Year, when the jioor People would 
suffer very much from their [Poverty and Cold,^] 
if they had not good Cheer, warm Fires, ami 
Christmas Gambols to support them, I love to 
Vejoice their poor Hearts at this season, and to see 
thii whole Village merry in my great Hall. I al- 
low ^ double Quantity of Malt to my small Beer, 
and set i* a running for twelve Days to every one 


* [had made] 

* [Cold and Poverty] 


that calls for it. I have always a Piece of cold 
Beef and a Mince-Pye upon the Table, and am ' 
wonderfully pleased to see my Tenants pass away 
a whole Evening in playing their innocent Tricks, 
and .smutting one another. Our Friend Will 
W imble is as merry as any of them, and shews a 
thousand roguish Tricks upon these Occasions. 

I was very much delighted with the Reflection 
of my old Friend, which carried so much Goodness 
in it. He then launched out into the Praise of the 
late Act of Parliament ^ for securing the Church of 
England^ and told me, with great Satisfaction, 
that he believed it aheady liegaii to take Plffcct, 
for that a rigid Dissenter, wlio chanced to dine at 
his House on Christmas Day, had been observed 
to eat very plentifully of his Plumb-porridge. 

Arierhav—*.-:; ■>. ip.iicl.- d all our Country Matters, 
Sir R(;(,i..c I i.u.e -ev. Inquiries concerning the 
Club, and particularly of his old Antagonist Sir 
Andrew Freeport. He asked me with a kind 
of Smile, whether Sir Andrew had not taken Ad- 
vantage of Ills Absence, to vent among them .some 
of his Republican Doctrines , but soon after 
gp;hiTj>'g ;.p his Couiucnaiicc into a more than 
o'diii i:\ -.i ■< 'I’ell me truly, says he, don’t 

you think Sir Andrew had a Hand m the Pope’s 

Proces.sioii hut without giving me time to 

answer him, Weil, well, says he, I know you are 
a wary Man, and do not care to talk of publick 
Matters. 

'I'he Knight then asked me, if I had seen Prince 
Rugaiio, and made me pioniise to get him a Stand 
in some convenient Place where he might have a 
full Sight of that extraordinary Man, whose Pre- 
sence docs so much Honour to the British Nation. 
He dwelt very long on the Praises of this Great 
General^, and I found that, since I was with him 
in the Country, he liad drawn many Observations 
together out of his reading in Baker’s Chronicle, 
and other Authors, [who*^J always he in his Hail 
Window, which very much redound to the Honour 
of this Prince. 

Flaying passed away the greatest Part of the 
Morning in hearing the Knight’s Reflections, 
winch wet<“ partly private, and jtartly politii.al, he 
U'lked me if 1 would suioak .1 Pipe with him over 
a Dish of Coffee at Squii-e'' s. As I love the old 
Man, I take Delight in complying with every 
thing that is agreeable to him, and accordingly 
wailed on him to the CoflLe-hoiise, where nis 
venerable Figure drew upon us the Flyes of the 
whole Room. He had no sooner seated himself 
at the upper End of the liigh Table, but he called 
for a clean Pipe, a Paper of Tobacco, a Dish of 
Coffee, a Wax-Candle, and the Supplement with 
such an Air of Checi fulness ami Cuod-hunumr, 
that all the Hoys in the Coflee-room (who seemed 
to take plcasuie iii serving him) were at once em- 
ployed on his several Ei rands, insomuch tliat no 
Body else could come at a Dish of I'ea, till the 
Kniglil had got all his Convenicncics about lum. 

L. 


* The Act against Occasional Conibrmify, 10 

Ann. cap. a. 

* [that] 
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No. 270.] Wednesday, Jamiary 9, 1712. [Steele. 


Discit eniiii citius, ineminitgne libentius Ulna, 

Quod quis deridet, quean quod probat 

Hor. 


I DO not know' that I have been in greater De- 
light for these many Years, than in beholding 
the Boxes at the Play the last Time The Scornful 
Lady'' was acted So great an Assembly of l.adios 
placed in gradual Rows in all the Ornaments of 
Jewels, Silk and Colours, gave so lively and gay 
an Impression to the Hearty that methought the 
Season of the Year was vanished ; and I did not 
think it an ill Expression of a young Fellow who 
stood near me, that called the Boxes Those Beds 
of Tulips. It was a pretty Variation of the Pros- 
pect, when any one of these fine Ladies rose up 
and did Honour to herself and Fiiend at a Dis- 
tance, by ciirlisying ; and gave Opportunity to 
that Friend to shew her (.Charms to the same Ad- 
vantage ill returning the Salutation. Here that 
Action is as proper and graceful, as it is at Church 
unbecoming and impertinent. By the way, I 
must take uio Liberty to observe that I did not 
sec any one who is usually so full of Civilities at 
Church, offei at any such Indecorum during any 
Part of the Action of the Play. Such beautiful 
Prospects gladden our Minds, and when con- 
sidered in general, give innocent and pleasing 
Ideas. He that dwells upon any one Object of 
Beauty, may fix his lm.aginatiou to his Disquiet; 
but the Contemplation of a whole Assembly to- 
gether, is a Defence against the Encroachment of 
Desire ; At least to me, who have taken pains to 
look at Beauty abstracted from the Consideration 
of Its being the Object of Desire ; at Power, only 
as it sits upon another, without any Hopes of jiar- 
taking any Shaie of it ; at Wisdom and Capacity, 
without any Pretensions to rival or envy its Ac- 
gui.sitions ; I say to me, who am really free fyim 
Pirniing any Hopes by beholding the Pci sons of 
beautiful Women, oi v.'armmg my .self into Am- 
bition from the Succos.e-, dt other Men, this 
World is not only a meei Beene, but a very plea- 
sant one. Did Mankind but know the Freedom 
which there is in keeping thus aloof fiom the 
World, 1 should have more Imitators, than the 
iMwerfullest Man in the Nation has Follow'ers. 
To be no Man’s Rival in Love, or Competitor in 
Business, is a Character which if it does not re- 
commend you as it ought to Benevolence among 
those whom you live with, yet has it certainly 
this Effect, that you do not stand so much in 
need of their Approbation, as you would if you 
aimed at it more, in setting your Heart on the 
same things which the Generality doat on. By 
this means, and with this easy Philosophy, I am 
never less at a Play than when I am at the The- 
atre ; but indeed I am seldom so well pleased with 
the Action as in that Place, for most Men follow Na- 
ture no longer than while they are in their Night- 
Gowns, and all the busy Part of the Day are in 
Characters which they neither become or act in 


with Pleasure to themselves or their I^eholders. 
But to return to my Ladies : I was very well 
pleased to see so g:reat a Crowd of them assembled 
at a Play, wherem the Heroiney as the Phrase is, 
is so just a Picture of the Vanity of the Sex in 
tormenting their Admirers. The Lady who pines 
for the Man whom she treats with so much Im- 
pertinence and Inconstancy, is drawn with much 
Art and Humour. Her Resolutions to be ex- 
tremely civil, but her Vanity arising just at the 
In.stant that she resolved to express her self 
kindly, are described as by one who had studied 
the Sex. But when my Admiration is fixed upon 
this excellent Character, and two or three others 
in the Play, I must confess I was moved with the 
utmost Indignation at the trivial, sensele.ss, and 
unnatural Repre.sentation of the Chaplain. It is 
possible there may be a Pedant in Holy Orders, 
and we have seen one or two of them in the 
World ; but such a Driveler as Sir Roger, so be- 
left of all manner of Pride, which is the Charac- 
tcristick of a Pedant, is what one would not be- 
lieve could come into the Head of the same Man 
who drew the rest of the Play. The Meeting 
between Welford and him shews a Wretch with- 
out any Notion of the Dignity of his Function; 
and it is out of all common Sense that he should 
give an Account of himself as one sent four or five 
Miles ttt a Morning on Foot for Eggs. It is not 
to be denied, but his Part and that of the Maid 
whom he makes Love to, are excellently well 
performed ; but a Thing which is blameable in it 
self, grows still more so by the Success in the 
Execution of it. It Ls so mean a Thing to gratify 
a loose Age with a scandalous Representation of 
what is reputable among M en, not to say what is 
sacred, th.it no Beauty, no Excellence in an Au- 
thor ought to attonc for it ; nay, such Excellence 
IS an Aggravation of his Guilt, and an Argument 
ill. it he errs against the Conviction of his own 
Understanding and Conscience. Wit should be 
ined by this Rule, and an Audience should rise 
against such a Scene, as throws down the Reputa- 
tion of any thing whicli the Consideration of Re- 
ligion or Decency .should preserve from Contempt. 
l 5 tit all this Evil arises from this one Corruption 
of Mind, that makes Men resent Offences against 
their Viituc, less than those against their Under- 
standing. An Author shall write as if he thought 
thcie was not one Man of Honour or Woman of 
Chastity in the House, and come off with Ap- 
plause : For an Insult upon all the Ten Com- 
mandments, with the little^ Criticks, is not sef bad 
as the Breach of an Unity of Time or. |*lace. 
Half Wits do not apprehend the Miseries that 
must necessarily flow from Degeneracy of Man- 
ners ; nor do they know that Order is the Support 
of Society. Sir Roger and his Mistress are 
Monsters of the Poets own forming; the Senti- 
ments in both of them are such as do not arise in 
Fools of their Education. We all know that a 
silly Scholarj instead of being below every one he 
meets with, is apt to be exalted above the Rank 
of such as are really his Superiors ; His Arrorance 
is always founded upon particular'Notipns of Dis- 
tinction in his own Head, accompanied with a 
pedantick Scorn of all Fortune and Prehemincnce, 
when compared with his Knowledge and Learn* 


* Beaumont and Fletcher’s. 
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ing>. This very ose Character of Sir Roger^ as 
siUy m it really is, ha^ done more towards the 
Disparagement of Holy Orders, and consequently 
of Virtue it self, than ml the Wit that Author or 
any other could make iip for in the Conduct of 
the longest Life after it. I do not pretend, in 
saying this, to give myself Airs of more Virtue 
than my Neighbours, but assert it from the Prin- 
ciples by which Mankind must alw-i ys.be go- 
verned. Sallies of Imagination are to be over- 
look’d, when they are committed out of Warmth 
in the Recommendation of what is Praise-woi thy ; 
but a deliberate advancing of Vice, with all the 
Wit in the World, is as ill an Action as any that 
comes before the Magistrate, and ought to be re- 
ceived as such by the People. T. 


No. 271.3 Thursday i Jan. 10 , 1712 . [Addison. 

Mille trake*is varies adverse tele colores. — Virg. 

I RECEIVE a double Advantage from the 
Letters of my Corresporuients, first as they 
sliew me which of my Papers are most acceptable 
to them ; and in the next place as they furnish 
me with Materials for new Speculations. Some- 
times indeed I do not make use of the I.,etter it 
self, but form the Hints of it into Plans of my 
own Invention ; sometimes I take the Liberty to 
change the Language or Thought into my own 
Way of Speaking and Thinking, and always (if it 
can be done without Prejudice to the Sense) omit 
the many Compliments and Applauses which are 
usually bestowed upon me. 

Besides the two Advantages above-mentioned 
which I receive from the Letters that are sent me, 
they give me an Opportunity of Icngtlming out 
my Paper by the .skilful M.anngcmcnl of the sub- 
scribing Part at the End of iiiem, winch perhaps 
docs not a little conduce to the Ease, both of rny 
self and Reader. 

Some will have it, that I often write to my self, 
and am the only punctual Correspondent 1 have. 
This Objection would indeed be m.itenal, were 
the I..etters I communicate to the Pn' h i; ■n'e-l 
with my own Commendations ; and 1 . ..f 

endeavDuniig to divert or instruct my Readers, I 
adniire4 them the Beauty of my own Per- 
formances. But I shall leave these wise Conjec- 
turers to their own Imng’uatuuy , lo'’ pr the 1 
three following l.c-.ivis f.-r i'-.. I .lucit i-mut • : of I 
thd Day. 

SIR, 

* I was last Thursday in an Assembly of I.ndies, 

* where there were 'I'hirteen different coloured 
* Hoods. Your Spectator of that Day lying upon 
*the Table^ they ordered me to read it to them, 
/which I did with a very clear Voice, ’till I came 
*to the Greek Verse at the End of it I must 
‘confess I was a little startled at its popping upon 
‘ me so unexpectedly. However, I covered my 
‘Confusion as well as 1 could, ami after having 
‘mutter’d two or three hard Woids to myself, 
‘laugh’d heartily, and cried, A very good ^eit, 

* Faiik, The Ladies desired me to explain it to 


told them, that if it had been proper for them to 
hear, they may be sure the Author would not 
^ have wrapp’d it up in Greek. I then let drop 
several Expressions, as if there was something in 
‘ It that was riot fit to be spoken before a Com- 
pany of Ladies. Upon which the Matron of the 
‘Assembly, who was dressed in a Cherry-coloured 
Hood, commended the Discretion of the Writer 
‘ for having thrown his filthy Tho'.:~I'.t=; mto C->,ek 
‘which was likely to corrupt :.,:i n-i iii., Kl.iJ- 
‘ers. At the same time she declared herself 
‘ very well pleased, that he had not given a de- 
‘cisive Opinion upon the new-fashioned Hoods • 

‘ for to tell you truly, says she, I was afraid he 
would have made us ashamed to shew our 
Heads. Now, Sir, you must know, since this 
unlucky Accident happened to me in a Company 
^ of Ladies, among whom I passed for a most in- 
^ genious Man, 1 have consulted one who is well 
I versed in the Greek Language, and he assures 
/lie upon his Word, that your late Quotation 
^ means no more, than th.at Manners and 7 iot 
‘ Dress are the Ornanicnts of a Woman. If this 
‘comes to the Knowledge of my Female Ad- 
^mirers, 1 shall be very hard put to it to bring my 
/elf off Imndsomely. In the mean while I give 
‘ you this Account, that you may mke care hcre- 
‘after not to betray any of your Well-wishers into 
‘the like Iiiconvemenclcs. It is m the Number 
‘of these that I beg leave to subscribe my self, 

o Trippit. 

Mr. .Spectatok, 

‘ Your Readers are so well pleased with your 
‘ Clmracter ol Sir Roger de Coverley, that 
‘ there appeared a sensible J ;y in every Coffee- 
‘ house, 111)011 hearing the old Knight was come to 
/i'own. I am now with a Knot of his Admirers, 

‘ who make it their joint Request to you, that you 
‘would give us publick Notice of the Window or 
‘ Balcony where the Knight intends to make his 
‘Appearance. He has alieady given great Satis- 
‘/action to several who have seen him at Squire's 
‘Coffee-house. If you think fit to place your 
‘short Face at Sir Roger’s Left Elbow, we shall 
‘take the Ilint, and gratefully acknowledge so 
‘ gre.at a Favour, 

lam, SIR, 

Your most Devoted j 

H umble Servarit, 

C. D. 

SIR, 

‘ Knowing that you are very Inquisitive after 
‘everything tliat is Curious in Nature, 1 will wait 
‘on you if you please in the Dusk of the Even- 
‘ ing, with my S/ioiv upon rny Back, winch I carry 
‘about with me in a Box, as only consisting of a 
‘Man, a Woman, and an Hoi sc. 'I'he two first 
‘are married, in whicli State the little Cavalier 
‘has so well acquitted himself, that his Lady is 
‘with Child. 'Ihe big-bellied Woman, and her 
‘Husb.'ind, with their whimsical Palfrv, are .so 
‘very light, that when tliey .tc p it ‘’irr into 
‘a Scale, an ordinary Man ;. '\ v. :.gi , the 
‘whole 1‘amily. The little Man is a Bully in his 
‘ Nature ; but when he grows cholerick 1 confine 
/lim to his Box till his Wrath is ovci, by which 
‘ Means I have hitherto prevented him from doing 
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‘Mischief, His Horse is likewise very vicious, 

* for which Reason 1 am forced to tie him close to 

* his Manger with a Pack-thread. The Woman is 
* 9 . Coquet. She struts as much as it is possible 

* for a Lady of two P'oot high, and would ruin me 
‘ in Silks, were not the Quantity that goes to a 

* large Pin-Cushion sufficient to make her a Gown 
‘and Petticoat. She told me the other Day, that 
‘sJie heard the Ladies wore coloured Hoods, and 
‘ordered me to get her one of the iinest Blue. 1 
‘am forced to comply with her Demands while 
‘she is in her present Condition, being very will- 
‘ ing to have more of the same Breed. I do not 
‘know what she may produce me, but provided it 
‘be Si^/tow 1 shall be very well satisfied. Such 
‘Novelties should not, I think, be concealed from 
'the Jiritish Spectator ; for which Reason I hope 

* you will excuse this Presumption in 

Your most Ihttijul, 
most Obedie7it, 
and most linmble Servant, 

L. S. T. 


No. 272 .] Friday, January ii, 1712, \Sicele. 


[. Longa est injuria, longcp 

A tnbages Virg. ‘ J 


Mr. Spfctatok, 

Occasion of this Letter is of so great 
‘ Jl Iniporiance, and the Circumstances of it 
‘such, that I know you will but think it just to in- 
‘sert It, in Preference of all other Matters that 
‘ can present themselves to your Consideration. 
‘1 need not, after I have said tins, tell you that I 
*ain in Love J he Circumstances of my Passion 
* 1 shall let you understand as well as a disordered 
‘ Mind will admit. 'J hat cursed Pickthank Mrs. 

‘ Jane! Alns, 1 am railing at one to you by her 
‘ Name as familiarly as if you were acquainted 
‘with licr as well as my self: But 1 will tell you 
‘ all, as fast as the alternate Interruptions of Love 
‘and Anger will give me Leave. 'J here is a most 
‘agreeable young Woman in the World whom I 
‘ am passu matcly in Love with, and from whom I 
‘have for some space of Time received as great 
‘Marks of Lavonr as were fit for her to give, or 
‘me to desire. 'Phe successful Progress of the 
‘Affair of all others the most essential towards a 
‘ Man’s Happiness, gave a new Life and Spirit 
‘not only to my Behaviour and Discourse but 
‘‘also a certain Grace to all my Actions in the 
‘ Commerce of Life in all I'hings tho’ never so re- 
‘mote from Love. You know the predominant 
‘ Passion spreads its self thro’ all a Man’s Trnns- 
‘ actions, .and exalts or deprc.sscs [him “J accorduig 
‘to the Nature of such Passion, But alas, I have 
‘ not yet begun my Story, and what is making 
‘ Sentences and Observations when a Man isplead- 
‘ ing for Ins Life ? To begin then ; '1 his La^ has 
‘corresponded with me under the Names of Love, 


* f tV/ r .’'riv rostra medicahilis a^de 
J a, ■. fnglas olia prima meis. 

fjvid. Rem. Am.] 

*[lt] 


‘she my Belinda, J her Cleanthet. Tho* I am 

* thus well got into tlie Account of wy AiKir« 1 

‘ cannot keep in the Thread of it ao imich as to 
‘give you the Character of Mi«. J&ne, I 

‘will not hide under a borrowed Name; but let 
‘you know that this Creature has been since I 
‘knew her very handsome, (tho’ I will not allow 
‘ her even she has been for the future) and during 
‘ the Time of her Bloom and Jleauty was so great 
‘ a 1 yrant to her Lovei s, so over-valued hex self 
‘and under-iatcd all her Pretenders, that they 
‘ have deserted her to a Man ; and she knows no 
‘ Comfort but th.at common one to all in her Con- 
‘dition, the Pleasure of interrupting the Amours 
‘of others. It i.s impossible hut you must have 
‘seen several of these Volunteers m Malice, who 
‘ pass iheir whole Tune in the most labourous Way 
‘of Life in getting Intelligence, running from 
‘Place to Place with new Whispers, without reap- 
ing any other Benefit but the Hopes of making 
‘others as unhappy as theniselve.s. Mrs. Jane 
‘ happened to be at a Place where I, with many 
‘others well acquainted with my Passion for 
'Belinda, passed a Christ >nas-lL\ovL\vi%. There 
‘ was among the rest a young Lady so free in 
‘Mirth, so amiable in a just Reserve that accom- 
‘ panied it ; I wrong her to call it a Reser\*e, but 
‘ theie appeared in her a Mirth or Chearfulness 
‘winch was not a Forbearance of more immoderate 
‘Joy, but the natural Appeamnee of all which 
‘could flow from a Mind po.ssessed of an Habit 
‘of Innocence and Purity. I must have utterly 
‘forgot Belinda to have taken no Notice of one 
‘ who was growing up to the same womanly Virtues 
‘ which shine to Perfection in her, had 1 not dis- 

* tmguished one who seemed to promise to the 
‘W'oHd tlic same Life and Conduct with myfaith- 
‘fiil and lovely Belinda, When the Company 
‘ broke up, the fine young Thing permitted me to 
‘take Care of her Home. Mrs. Jane saw my 
‘particular Regard to her, and was informed of 

* my attending her to her Father’s House. She 
‘came eaily to Belinda the next Morning, and 
‘ asked her if Mrs. Sneh-a-one had been with her ? 
‘No. If Mr. Siich-a-one's Lady? No. Nor 

* yowrCon^m Such-a-one? No. Lord, says Mrs. 

'Jane, what is the Friendship of Woman? 

‘ Nay, they may laugh at it. And did no one tell 
‘ you any thing of tlie Behaviour of your Lover 
‘ Mr. What d'ye call last Night ? But perhaps it 
‘ is nothing to you that he is to be married to 

‘ young Mrs. on T uesday next? Beiinda 

' was here ready to die with Rage and Jealousy. 

‘ Then Mrs. Jane goes on : I have a young Kinsman 

* who is Clei k to a Great Conveyancer, who shall 
‘shew you the rough Draught of the Marriage 
‘Settlement. The World says her B'athcr gives 
‘ him Two Thousand Pounds more thap. he could 
‘have with you. I went innocently to wait on 
‘ Belinda as usual, but was not admitted ; I writ 
‘ to her, and my Letter was sent back unopened. 

* Poor Betty her Maid, who is on my Side, has 
‘been here just now blubbering, and told me the 
‘whole Matter. She says slie did not think I 
‘ could be so base ; and that she is now odious to 
‘her Mistress for having so often spoke well of 
‘ me, that she dare not mention me more. All our 

* Hopes are placed in having these Circumstauoes 
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* fairly represented in the Spectator, which 

* Betty says she dare not but bring up as soon as 
*it is brought in; and has promised when you 
‘ have broke the Ice to own this was laid between 

* us : And when I can come to an Hearing, the 
‘young I.ady will suppoit what we say by her 
‘Testimony, that I never. saw her but that once in 

* my whole life. Dear .Sir, do not omit this true Re- 
‘lation, nor think it too particular; for there are 
‘Crowds of foi lorn Coquets who intermingle 

* selves with other Ladies, and r n't'aci r.r.-i... ,• i- 
‘ ties out of Malice, and with no other Design but 

* to blast the Hopes of Lovers, the Expectation of 
‘Parents, and the Benevolence of Kindred. I 
‘doubt not but I shall be, 

SIR, 

Your most obliged 
humble Serziant, 

CLEANTHES 

SIR, Wilts Coffee-house, Jan. to. 

‘The other Day entering a Room adorned with 
‘the Fair Sex, I offered, after the usual Manner, 
‘to each of them a Kiss ; hui one, more scornful 
‘ than the rest, turned her Cheek. 1 did not think 
‘it proper to lake any Notice of it till I had asked 
‘ your Advice. 

Your h ufuble Serzurnf, 

E. S. 

The Correspondent is desir’d to say which 
Cheek the Offender turned to him. 

AD VER TI SEME NT. 

From the Parish-Vestry, January 9. 

All Ladies who come to Church in the New- 
fashioned Hoods, are desired to be there before 
Divine Service begins, lest they divo’t the Atten- 
tion of the Congregation. 

T. RALPH. 


No. 273.3 Saturday, Jan. 12, 1712. [Addison. 

—Noiandi sioit tibi Mores. — Hor. 

H aving examined the Action of Paradise 
Lost, let us in the next place consider the 
Actors. [’Phis is Aristotle's Method of considcr- 
WBTW&t the Fable, and secondly’] the Manners ; 
or, as we generally call tliem m English, the 
Fable and the Characters. 

Homer has excelled all the Heroic Poets that 
ever wrote, in the Multitude and Variety of his 
Characters. Every God that is admitted into this 
Poem, acts a Part which would have been suit- 
able to no other Deity. His Princes are as much 
distinguished by their Manners, as by their Do- 
minions; and even those among them, whose 
Characters seem wholly made up of Courage, 
differ from one another as to the particular kinds 
of Courage in which they excel. In short, there 
is scarce a Speech or Action in the Iliad, which 
the Reader may not ascribe to the Person that 

* [These are what Aristotle means by the Fable 
and] 


speaks or acts, without seeing his Name at the 
H ead of it, 

Homer does not only outshine all other Poets 
in the Variety, but also in the Novelty of his 
Characters. He has introduced among Ins Grecian 
Princes a Person who had lived thrice the Age 
of Man, and conversed with Theseus, Hercules, 
Poly/dtemus, and the first Race of Heroes, His 
principal Actor is the [Son of a Goddess, not to 
mention the [Offspring of other Deities, who 
have*'] likewise a Place in his Poem, and the 
venerable Trojan Prince, who was the Father of 
so many Kings and Heroes. There is in these 
several Characters of Hamer, a certain Dignity 
as well as Novelty, which adapts them in a more 
peculiar manner to the Nature of an Heroic Poem, 
riio’ at the same time, to give them the greater 
Variety, he has described a V'ulcan, that is a 
Buffoon among his Gods, and a Thersites among 
his Mortals. 

ifjrgil falls infinitelv short of Homer in the 1 
Characters o.*- P .V. Vi I 

. r W.vn . . m .rv* .1 :!f -i-t ( '■ r i< 
ter, but as fb;- /, ■.tte ■' .le is^i :'‘c H; ■ 
Friend, he docs nothing in the whole Poem which 
may deserve that Title. Gyaz, Mnesteus, Ser 
Sestus and Clean thus, arc all of them Men of the 
same Stamp and Cbaractct. 

Fortemque Gyan,forfemque Clenttiincm, 

There are indeed seA^'cral very Natural Incidents 
in the Part of Ascantus ; as that of Dido cannot 
bo sufficiently admired. I do not see any thing 
new or particular m Tumm. Pallas and Evan- 
dcr^xft [remote] Copies of Hector ?Lr\i\ Priam, as 
Lausus and Mezen tins are almost Parallels to 
Pallas aeoiX Evnndcr. '^J'he Characters of Nisus 
and Eurialus arc beautiful, but common. [We 
must not forget the Parts of Sinon, Camilla, and 
some few others, which arc fine Improvements on 
t\\ft Greek Poet.] In short, there is neither that 
Variety nor Novelty in the Persons of the Mneid, 
which we meet vrith in those of the Iliad. 

If wc look into the Characters of Milton, \vc 
shall find that he has rntrodured all the Variety 
[his Fable’ll was capable of receiving. The whole 
Species of Mankind was in two Persons at the 
Time to which the Subject of his Poem is confined. 
We have, however, four distinct Characters in 
these two I’crsons. We see Man and Woman in 
the highest Innocence and Perfection, and in the 
mo.st abject State of Guilt and Infirmity. The 
two last Characters arc, indeed, very common and 
obvious, but the two first are not only more mag- 
nificent, but more new*^ than any Characters cither 


* [Offspring] [Son of Aurora who has] 

3 [that his i’oem] 

4 It was especially for the novelty of Paradise 

Lost. Deiui is.Jba.cl m 1704 exalted Miltdfw 

above the ancimits. In putting forward a pio-J 
spectus of a large projected work upon ‘the;, 

‘ Grounds of Criticism in Poetry,’ he gave as a* 
specimen of the char.icter of his MDrk, the sub-j \ . 
stance of what would be said in the beginning of 
the Criticism upon Milton. Here he gave Miltonf 
supremacy on ground precisely opposite to that 
chosen by Addison, He describecl him as ‘ one of 
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in Virgil or Homer, or indeed in the whole Circle 
of Nature. ^ . . 

Milton was so sensible of this Defect in the 
Subject of his Poem, and of the few Characters 
it would afford him, that he ha*: Sr ;:rht :nt'» :t 
two Actors of a Shadowy and 1 i'.' N' ltnre, 
in the Persons of Sin and Death , by which means 
he has [wrought mto^’J the Body of his Fable a 
very beautiful and well-invented Allegory. But 
tJ) notwithstanding the Fineness of this Allegory may 
attone for it in some measure ; I cannot think that 
Persons of such a Chymerical Existence are proper 
Actors in an Epic Poem : because there is not 
that measure of Probability annexed to them, 
which is requisite in Writings of this kind[, as 1 
shall shew more at large hereafter]. 

Virgil has, indeed, admitted Fame as an Act- 
ress in the /Eneiii, but the Part she acts is vcr> 
•hv.-r, riirl i-'nc cf :h‘“mostadmired Circumstances 
.11 e '' il>. Wc find in Mock-Heroic 

Poems, particukitlv in the and the 

several Allegorical Persons of this Nature 

‘ the greatest and most daring Genius’s that has 
‘appear’d in the World, and who lias made his 
‘country a glorious present of the most lofty, but 
‘ most irregular Poem, that has been produc’d by 
‘ the Mind of Man. 'I’hat great Man had a desire 
‘ to give the World something like an Epick Poem ; 

' but he resolv’d at the same time to break thro’ 

‘ the Rules of Aristotle. Not that he was ignorant 
‘ of them, or contemned them. . . . Milton was the 
‘ first vho in the sp.nre of al:n''st 4000 years resolv’d 
‘for'" .'t 'ur.ir\ s llo: '.'i .iii'l his own, to present 
‘ the Woild with an Original Poem ; that is to say, 

‘ a Poem that should have his own thoughts, his 
‘ own images, and his own spirit In order to this 
‘he was resolved to write a Poem, that, by virtue 
‘of its extraordinary Subject, cannot so properly 
‘ be said to be against the Rules as it may be af- 
‘ firmed to be above them all. , . . We shall now 
‘ .shew for what Reasons the choice of Milton’s 
‘ Subject, as it set him free from the obligation 
‘ which he lay under to the Poetical Laws, so it 
‘necessarily threw him upon new Thoughts, new 
‘ Images, and an Original Spirit. In the next place 
‘wc shall shew that his Thoughts, his Images, and 
‘by consequence too, his Spuit are actually new, 
‘anddiflerent from those of Homer and Virgil. 
‘Tbitdly, we shall shew, that besides their New- 
‘ncss, they have vastly the Advantage of Homer 
‘and Virgil.^ 

^ Paiadise I.ost, Book II. 

® [lutei woven in] 

3 Sir Samuel Garth in his Dispensary, a mock- 
heroic poem upon a dispute, in 1606, among doc- , 
tors over the setting up of a Dispensary in a j 
room of the College of Physicians for relief of the I 
sick poor, houses the God of Sloth within the Col- 
lege, aiffl outside, among otlier allegories, personi- 
fies Disease as a h'ury to whom the enemies of 
the Dispensary offer libation. Boileau in his 
Lutrin, a mock-heroic poem wiitten in 1673 on a 
dispute between two chief personages of the chap- 
ter "of a church in Paris, la Sainte ('hapelle, as to 
theposiuin of a p.dpit. had with some minor al- 
legory, <'!iietly po’S','. Discord, and made her 


which are very beautiful in those Compo.sitionS, 
and may, perhaps, be used as an Argument, that 
the Authors of them were of Opinion, [such^] Cha- 
lacters might have a Place in an Epic Work. For 
my own part, 1 should he glad the Reader would 
think so, for the sake of the Poem I am now ex- 
amining, and must further add, that if such empty 
unsubstantial Beings may be ever made use of on 
this ()ccasion, never were any more nicely ima- 
gined, and employed in more proper Actions, than 
those of which I am now speaking. 

Another Principal Actor in this Poem is the 
great Enemy of Mankind. The Part of Ulysses 
in Hornet-' s Odyssey is very much admired by 
Aristotlep as perplexing that Fable with very 
agreeable Plots and Intricacies, not only by the 
many Adventures in his Voyage, and the Subtility 
of his Behaviour, but by the various Concealments 
and Discoveries of his Person in several Parts of. ! 
that Poem. But the Crafty Being I have now 
mentioned, makes a much longer Voyage than 
Ulysses, puts in practice many more Wiles and 
Stratagems, and hides himself under a greater 
Variety of Shapes and Appearances, all of which 
arc severally detected, to the great Delight and 
Surprize of the Reader. 

We may likewise observe with how much Art 
the Poet has varied several Characters of the Per- 
sons that speak to his infernal Assembly. On the 
contrary, how has he represented the whole God- 
head exerting it self towards Man in its full Bene- 
volence under the Three-fold Distinction of a 
Creator, a Redeemer and a Comforter ! 

Nor must we omit the Person of Raphael, who 
amidst his Tenderness and Friendship for Man, 
shews such a Dignity and Condescension in all 
( his Speech and Behaviour, as are suitable to a 
Superior Nature, [ I'he Angeks are indeed as 
much diversified in Milton, and distinguished by 
their proper ikarts, as the Gods are in Homer or 
I Virgil. The Reader will find nothing a.scribed 
j to Uriel, Gabriel, Michael, or Raphael, which is 
I not m a particular manner suitable to their respect- 
I ive Characters.} 

I There is anothei Circumstance in the principal 
I Actors of the Iliad and AEneid, which gives a 
I (peculiar Beauty to those two Poems, and was 
therefore contrived with very great Judgment. I 
j mean the Authors having chosen for their Heroes, 
j Persons who weic so nearly related to the People 
1 for wlioin they wrote. Achilles was a Greek, and 
^ Hineas the remote Founder of Rome. By this 
I means their Countrymen (whom they principally 
proposed to themselves for their Reader.s) were 
particularly attentive to all the Parts of their 
Story, and sjunpathized with their Heroes in all 
their Adventures. A Roman could not but re- 
joice in the Escapes, Successes and Victories of 
/Eneas, and he gruived at any Defeats, Misfor- 
tunes or DisappouiLment.s that befc! him ; -as a 

j enter into the form of an old precentor, very much 
as in Garth’s poem the Fury Disease 

* Shrill Colon's person took, 

‘ hi morals loose, but most precise in look.' 

^ (that such] 

“ Poetics II. § 17; III. § 6. 3 [particular] 
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Greek must have had the same Regard for 
Achilles, And it is plain, that each of those 
Poems have lost this great Advantage, among 
those Readers to whom their Heroes are as 
Strangers, or indift'crcnt Persons. 

Milton's Poem is admirable in this respect, 
since it is impossible for any of its Readers, what- 
ever .Nation, Country or People he may .belong 
to, not to be related to the Persons who ate the 
principal Actors in it ; but what is still infinitely 
more to its Advantage, the principal Actors in this 
I Poem are not only our Progenitors, but our Re- 
I presentatives. We have an actual Inteicst in 
every thing they do, and no le.ss than our utmost 
Happiness is concerned, and lies at Stake in all 
their Behaviour. 

I shall subjoin as a Corollary to the foregoing 
Remark, an admirable Observation out of A ris- 
totle, which hath been very much misrepresented 
in the Quotations of some Modern Criticks. ‘ If 
‘a Man of perfect and consummate Virtue falls 
'into a Misfortune, it raises our Pity, but not our 
‘Terror, because we do not fe.ir that it may be 
‘our own C.'ase, who do not resemble the Suffering 
‘Person.’ But as that great J'lulosopher adds, 
‘If we see a Man of Virtue mixi with Infirmities, 
‘fall into any Misfortune, it does not only raise 
‘our Pity but our Terror; because we are afraid 
‘that the like Misfortunes m<»y happen to our 
‘ selves, who resemble the Character of the Suf- 
‘ fcring Person, 

I shall take another Opportunity to observe, 
that a Person of an absolute and consummate 
Virtue should never be introduced in IVagedy, 
and shall only remark in this Place, that tlie foie- 
going Observation of Aristotle,' tho’ it may be 
true in other Occasions, does not hold in this : be- 
cause in the present Case, though the Persons who 
fall into Misfortune arc of the most perfect and 
comsummatc Virtue, it is not to be considered as 
what may possibly be, but what actually is our 
own Case : since we arc crnb.'irked with them on 
the same Bottom, and must be Partakers of their 
Happiness or Misery. 

In this, and some other veiy few Instances, 
Aristotle's Rules for Epic Poetry ^whlch he had 
drawn from his Reflections upon Honier) cannot 
be supposed to quadrate exactly with the Heroic 
Poems which have been made since his 'J'lmc ; 
since It is plain his Rules would [still have been 
more perfect, could he liave x>eruscd the AEnetd 
which was made some hundred Years after his 
Death. 

/ n juy next, I shall go through other Parts of 
Milton’s Poem ; and hope that ivluii I shall there 
adt'ance, as 'ivell as ivhat 1 have already wnt- 
tejf, will not only serzu' as a Comnieut upon 
Milton, btii upon Aristotle. L. 

^ Poetics II. § II. But Addison mi.squotes the 
‘first clause. Aristolle says that when a wholly 
virtuous man falls from piospsrity into adversity, 
‘this is neither terrible uor pUcons, but (/cidpo/v) 

‘ shocking. Then he add-^ that our jiity is excited 
‘by undeserved mi.sfurtune, and our terror by 
‘some rc.semh)ance between the sufferer and oiir- 
‘ selves.’ 

^ [have been .still] 


No. 374.] Monday, fanuary 14, 1712. \Siccle. 


A udire est operce pretium, procedere recie 
Qtti moechis non vultis Hor. 


I HAVE upon several Occasion.s (that have oc- 
curred since I first took into my Thoughts 
the present State of Fornication) weighed with 
my self, in behalf of guilty Females, the Impulses 
of Flesh and Blood, together with the Arts and 
Gallantries of crafty Men ; and reflect with some 
Scorn that most Part of what we in our Youth 
think gay and polite, is nothing else but an Habit 
of indulging a Pruriency that Way. It will cost 
some Labour to bring I’eople to so lively a .Sense 
of this^ as to recover the manly Modesty in the 
Behaviour of my Men Readers, and the bashful 
Grace in the haces of my Women ; but in all 
Cases which come into Debate, there are certain 
things previously to be done before we can have a 
true Light into the Subject Matter , therefore it 
will, m the first Place, be necessary to consider 
the impotent Wenclicrs and industrious Haggs, 
who are .supplied with, and are constantly supply- 
ing new Sacuficcs to the Devil of Lust. You are 
to know then, if you are so hapjjy as not to know 
it already, that the great Havock which is made 
in the Habitations of Beauty and Innocence, is 
committed by such as can only lay waste and not 
enjoy the Soil. Wlieii yon observe the present 
State of Vice and Virtue, the Offeiulers are such 
as one would think sliould liave no Impulse to 
what they are pursuing ; as in Business, you see 
sometimes Fools pretend to be Knaves, so in 
Pleasure, you will find old Men set up for Wench- 
ers. I’lns latter sort of Men arc the great Basis 
and Fund of Iniquity in tlie Kind we are speak- 
ing of : You shall have an old rich Man often 
receive Scrawls from the several Quarters of the 
Town, with Descriptions of the new Wares in 
their Hands, if he will please to send Word when 
he will be waited on I'liis Interview is contrived, 
and the Innocent is brought to such Indecencies 
as from Tune to 'I’lnie banish Shame and raise 
Desire. With these Prcpaiatiyes the Haggs break 
their Wards by little and little, ’till they are 
brought to lose all A{iprehcnsions of what shall 
licfall them m the Possession of younger Men. 
It is a common Postscrqit of an Hagg to a young 
Fellow whom she invites to a new Woman, She 
has, I assure yon, seen none hut old Mr. Such-a- 
one. It pleases the old Fellow that the Nymph 
is brought to him unad(.>rnicd, and from his Bounty 
she is accommodated with enough to dress her for 
other Lovers. This is the most ordinary Method 
of bunging Be.auty and Poverty into the Posses- 
sion of the Town : But the particular Casqs of 
kind Keepers, skilful Pimps, and all others who 
drive a separate Ti adc, and are not in the general 
'. tv T ('-■■nmerce of Sm, will require distinct ' 
t. ■■ ('e- 't: At the same time that we are 

thus severe on the Aband.med, we are ajit to re- ; 
present the Case of others with that INIitigatiun as 
the Circumstances demand. Calling Names does 
no Good ; to speak worse of any thing than it de- 
serves, docs only take off from the Credit of the 
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Accuser, and has implicitly the Force of an 
Apology in the Behalf of the Person accused. 
We shall therefore, according as the Circumsunces 
differ, vary our Appellations of these Criminals : 
Those who offend only against themselves, and 
are not vScandals to Society, but out of Deference 
to the sober Part of the World, have so much 
Good left in them as to be ashamed, must not be 
huddled in the common Word due to the worst of 
Women ; but Regard is to be had to their Cir- 
cumstances when they fell,_ to the uneasy Per- 
plexity under which they lived under senseless 
and severe Parents, to the Importunity of Po- 
verty, to the Violence of a Passion in its Begin- 
ning well grounded, and all other Alleviations 
which make unhappy Women resign the Charac- 
teristick of their Sex, Modesty. To do othei\yi'.e 
than thus, would be to act like a Pedantick Stoick, 
who thinks all Crimes alike, and not like an im- 
partial Spectator, who looks upon them with all 
the Circumstances that diminish or enhance the 
Guilt I am in Hopes, if this Subject be well 
pursued, Women will hereafter from their In- 
fancy be treated with an Eye to their future State 
in the World ; and not have their Tempers made 
too untractable from an improper Sourness or 
Pride, or too complying from Familiarity or For- 
wardness contracted at their own Houses. After 
these Hints on this Subject, I shall end this Paper 
with the following genuine Letter ; and desire all 
who think they may be concerned in future Specu- 
lations on this Subject, to send in what they have 
to say for themselves for some Incidents in their 
Lives, in order to have proper Allowances made 
for their Conduct. 

Mr. Spectator, yanuary 5, 1711. 

*The Subject of your Yesterday’s Paper is of 
‘ so great importance, and the thorough handling 
‘ of It may be so very useful to the Preservation 
‘of many an innocent young Creature, that I 
‘ think every one is obliged to furnish you with 
‘what Lights be can, to expose the pernicious 
‘Arts and Practices of those unnatural Women | 
‘called Bawds. In order to this the enclosed is | 
‘ sent you, which i.s verbatim Copy of a Letter 
‘ written by a Bawd of Figure in this Town 
‘ to a noble Lord I have concealed the Names of j 
‘ both, my Intention being not to expose the Per- | 
‘ sons but the Thing. j 

/ aw, 

SIR, 1 

Your humble Servant. 

My Lord, 

‘ I having a great Esteem for your Honour, and 
‘ a better Opinion of you than of any of the 
‘Quality, makes me .acquaint you of an Affair 
‘that I hope will oblige you to know. I have a 
* Niece that came to Town about a Fortnight ago. 
‘Her Parents being lately dead she came to me, 
‘expecting to a found me in so good a Condition 
‘as, to a set her up in a Milliner’s Shop. Her 
‘ Father gave Fourscore Pounds with her for five 
‘ Years : Her Time is out, and she is not Sixteen ; 
‘ as pretty a black Gentlewoman as ever you saw, 
‘a little Woman, which I know your Lordship 
‘likes: well shaped, and as fine a Complection 
‘for Red and White as ever I saw ; I doubt not 


* but your Lordship will be of the same OpWioii. 
‘She designs to go down about a Month hence 
‘except I can provide for her, which I cannot at 
‘present. Her Father was one with whom all 
‘he had died with him, .so there is four Children 
‘ left destitute ; so if your Lordship thinks fit to 
' make an Appointment where I shall wait on you 
‘with my Niece, by a Line or two, I stay for 
‘ your Answer ; for I have no Place fitted up 
‘since J left my House, fit to entertain your 
‘ Honour. I told her she should go with me to 
‘ see a Gentleman a very good F/iend of mine ; 
‘so I desire you to take no Notice of my Letter 
‘by reason she is ignorant of the Ways of the 
‘Town. My Lord, I desire if you meet us to 
‘come alone; for upon my Word and Honour 
‘you are the first that ever I mentioned her to. 
‘So I remain, i 

Your Lordsliifs 

Most humble Servant to Command. 

‘ I beg of you to burn it when you’ve read it. 


No. 275.] Tuesday, January 15, 1712. {Addison. 

tribus A nticyris caf>ut insanabile 

Juv. 

I WAS Yesterday engaged in an As.scmblyof 
Virtuosos, where one of them produced many 
curious Observations which he had lately made 
111 the Amatomy of an Human Body. Another of 
the Company communicated to us several won- 
derful Discoveries, which he had also m.ade on 
the same Subject, by the Help of very fine 
Glasses. This gave Birth to a great Variety of 
uncommon Remarks, and furnished Discourse for 
the remaining Part of the Day. 

The different Opinions which were started on 
this Occasion, prc.sentccl to my Imagination so 
many new Ideas, that by mixing with those which 
were already there, they employed my Fancy all 
the last Night, and composed a very wild E.\- 
travagant Dream. 

I w.is invited, methoughts, to the Dissection of 
a Beau's Head and of a Coquet's Heart, which 
were both of them laid on a. lable before us. An 
im.TC’nry (Operator opened the first with a great 
ne i' 'if which, upon a cursory and super- 

fici.'il View, appeared like the Head of another 
Man ; but upon applying our Glasses to it, we 
made a very odd Discovery, namely, that what 
we looked upon as Brains, were not such in 
reality, but an He.ap of strange Materials wound 
up in that Shape and Tc.xtiire, and packed to- 
gether with wonderful Art in the several Cavities 
of the Skull. For, as Homer tells us, that the 
Blood of the Gods is not real Blood, but only 
something like it ; so we found that the Brain of 
a Beau is not real Brain, but only something 
like it. 

The Pineal Gland, which many of our Modem 
Philosophers suppose to be the Seat of the Soul, 
smelt very strong of Essence .and Orange-flower 
Water, and was encompassed with a kind of 
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Substance, cut into a thousand little Faces 
Ar'^MuTOurs, which were imperceptible to the 
naked E3X, insomuch that the Soul, if there had 
been any here, must have been always taken up 
In contemplating her own Beauties, 

We observed a long yiftiffvm or Cavity in the 
Sinciput^ that was filled with Ribbons, Lace and 
Embroidery, wrought together m a most curious 
Piece of Network, the Parts of which were like- 
wise imperceptible to the naked Eye. Another 
of these Antruffis or Cavities was stuffed with in- 
visible Billet-doux, Love-Letters, pricked Lances, 
and other Trumpery of the same Nature. In an- 
other we found a kind of Powder, which set the 
whole Company a Sneezing, and by the Scent 
discovered it self to be right Spanhh. 'I'he se- 
veral other Cells were stored with Commodities 
of the same kind, of which it would be tedious to 
give the Reader an exact Inventory. 

There was a large Cavity on each side of the 
Head, which I must not ornit. That on the right 
Side was filled with Fictions, Flatteries, and 
Fal&hoods, Vows, Promises, and Protestations; 
that on the left vnth Oaths and Imprecations. 
There is.sued out a Duct from each of these Cells, 
which ran into the Root of the I'ongiie, where 
bpth joined together, and passed forward in one 
common Duct to the lip of it. We disco vcicd 
several little Roads or Canals running from the 
Ear into the Brain, and took particular care to 
trace them out tlirough their several Passage.s. 
One of them extended itself to a Bundle of Son- 
nets and little musical In.struments. Others ended 
in several Bladders which were filled either with 
Wind or Froth. But the latter Canal entered 
into a great Cavity of the Skull, from whence 
there went another Canal into the Tongue. This 
great Cavity was filled with a kind of Spongy 
Substance, whicn the French Anatomists call 
GalimatiaSf and the English, Nonsense. 

The Skins of the Forehead were extremely 
tough and thick, and, what very much surprized 
us, had not in them any single Blood-Vessel that 
we were able to discover, either with or without 
our Glasses ; from whence we concluded, that the 
Party when alive must have been entirely de- 
prived of the Faculty of Blushing, 

I'he Os Crihriforme was exceedingly stufTed, 
and in some Places damaged with Snuff. We 
could not but take notice in particular of tliat 
small Muscle which is not often discovered in 
Dissections, and draws the Nose upwards, when 
it expresses the Contempt which the Owner of it 
has, upon seeing any thing he docs not like, or 
hearing any thing he does not understand. I 
need not tell my learned Reader, this is that 
Muscle which performs the Motion so often men- 
tioned by the Latin Poets, when they talk of a 
Man’s cocking his Nose, or playing the Rhino- 
ceros. 

We did not find any thing very remarkalde in 
, the Eye, saving only, that the Musculi A 7 Hatorii, 
or, as we may translate it into English, the 
Ogling Muscles, were very much worn and de- 
cayed with use ; whereas on the contrary, the 
Elevator, or the Muscle which turns the Eye to- 
wards Heaven, did not appear to have been used 
at all. 


I have only mentioned in this Dissection such 
new Discoveries as we were able to make, and 
have not taken any notice of those Parts which 
are to be met with in common Heads. As for the 
Skull, the Face, and indeed the whole outward 
Shape and Figure of the Head, we could not dis- 
cover any Litiercnce from what we observe m the 
Heads of other Men. We were informed, that 
the Person to whom this Head belonged, had 
passed for a Man above five and thirty Years ; 
during which time he Eat and Drank like other 
People, dre.ssed wdl, talked loud, laught fre- 
quently, and on particular Occasions had ac- 
quitted himself tolerably at a Ball or an As.sembly ; 
to which one of the Company added, that a cer- 
tain Knot of Ladies took him for a Wit. He was 
cut off in the Flower of his Age by tlie Blow of a 
P.aring-Shovel, having been surprized by an emin- 
ent Citizen, as he was tendriug some Civilities 
j to his Wife. 

When we had thoroughly examined this Head 
with all its Apartments, and its .several kinds of 
Furniture, we put up the Brain, such as it was, 
into Its proper Place, and laid it aside under a 
broad Piece of Scarlet Cloth, in order to be 
pared, and kept in a great Repository of Dissec- 
tions , our Operator telling us that the Preparation 
would not he so difficult as that of another Brain, 
for that he had observed several of the little Pipes 
and Tubes which ran through the Brain were 
alreadjf filled with a kind of Mercurial Substance, 
which he looked upon to be true Quick-Silver. 

He applied himself m the next Place to the 
Coquet' s Heart, which he likewise laid open with 
gieat J^exterity. There occuircd to us many 
Particularities in this Dissection ; but being un- 
willing to burden my Reader’s Memoiy too much, 
1 shall reserve this Subject for the Speculation of 
another Day. L. 


No. 276.] Wednesday, yan. t6, 171?. [Sicele. 
E^'rori nomen virtus fosmsset honcsittin. — Hor. 

Mr. Spectator, 

HOPE you have Ph’lr':';p’'v or -.igh to be 

* JL c.apable of bearing tile .M. ‘I.'. ' <!> >i.r Faults. 
‘ Your Papers which regard the fallen Part of the 
*Fair .Sex, are, I think, written with an Indeli- 
‘cacy, which makes them unworthy to l>e inserted 
‘in the Writings of a Moralist who knows the 
‘World. I cannot allow that you are at Liberty to 
‘ observe upon the Actions of Mankind with the 
‘ Freedom which you seem to resolve upon ; at 
‘ least if you do, you should take along with you 
‘the Distinction of Manners of the World, accord- 
‘ing to the Quality and Way of Life of the Per- 
‘ sons concerned. A Man of Breeding speaks of 
‘ even Misfortune among Ladies without giving it 
‘the most terrible Aspect it ran bear: And this 
‘Tenderness towards them, is much more to be 
‘ preserved when you speak of Vices. All Man- 

* kind are so far related, that Care is to be taken, 
‘in things to which all are liable, you do not men- 
*tion what concerns one in Terms which shall 
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* disgust another. Thus to tell a rich Man of the 

* Indigence of a Kinsman of his, or abruptly in- 
*form a virtuous Woman of the Lapse of one who 
‘ till then was in the same degree of Esteem with 

* her self, is in a kind involving each of them 
‘in some Participation of those Disadvantages. 
‘It is therefore expected from every Writer, to 
‘treat his Argument in such a Manner, as is most 
‘ proper to entertain the sort of Readers to whom 
*his Discourse is directed. Tt is not neces.sary 
‘ when you write to the Tea-table, that you should 
‘draw Vice.s which carry all the Horror of Shame 

* and Contempt : If you paint an impertinent Self- 
‘love, an artful Glance, an assumed Complection, 
‘you say all which you ought to suppose they can 
‘possibly be guilty of. When you talk with this 
‘ Limitation, you behave your self so as that you 
‘ may expect others in Conversation may second 
‘ your Raillery ; but when you do it in a Stile 
‘ which every body else forbears in Respect to 
‘their Quality, they have an easy Remedy in for- 
‘ bearing to read you, and hearing no more of 
‘ their Faults. A Man that is now and then 
‘ guilty of an Intemperance is not to be called a 
‘ Drunkard ; but the Rule of polite Raillerj', is to 
‘ speak of a Man’s Faults as if you loved him. Of 
‘ this Nature is what was said by Ccesar: When 
‘one was railing with an iincourtly Vehemence, 

‘ and broke out, What must we call him who was 
‘taken in an Intrtgue with another Man’s Wife? 
‘ CcBsar answered very gravely, A carelesi, Fel- 
‘ low. This was at once a Reprimand for speaking 
‘ of a Crime which in those Days had not the 
‘Abhorrence attending it as it ought, as well as 
‘ an Intimation that all inteiuperale Behaviour 
‘ before Superiors loses its Aim, by accusing in a 
‘ Method unfit foi the Audience. A Word to the 
‘ Wise. All I mean here to say to you is. That 
‘ the most free Poi son of Quality can go no further 
‘than being fa kmd^J Woman, and you should 
‘never say of a Man of Figure wor.se, th,an that 
‘ ho knows the World. 

/ ajn, SIR, 

J ’'p'ur 7nost hunihle Servant, 

Francis Courtly. 

Mr. Sl’ECTAl’OK, 

‘ 1 am a Woman of an unspotted Reputation, 
‘ and know nothing 1 have cvci done which should 
‘encourage such In.solencc ; but here was one the 
‘other Day, and he was dressed like a (Gentleman 
‘too, who took the Lilierty to name the Words 
‘ Lusty Fellow in my Presence. 1 doubt not but 
‘ you will resent it in Behalf of, 

SIR, 

Your humble Servant, 

CELIA. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘You lately put out a dreadful Paper, wherein 
‘ you promise a full Account of the State of crim- 
‘ina! Love ; and call all the Fair who have tr.ans- 
‘gressed in that Kind by one very rude Name 
‘ which I do not care to repeat : But I de.sire to 
‘ know of you whether I am or I am not of those ? 
‘ My Case is as follows. I am kept by an old 

* Batchelour, who took me .so young, that I knew 


'not how he came by me : He is a Bencher of 1 
'one of the Inns of Court, a very gay healthy old | 
‘ Man ; which is a lucky thing for him, who has 
‘ been, he tells me, a Scowrer, a Scamperer, a 
' Breaker of Windows, an Invader of Constables, 

‘ in the Daj'^s of Yore when all Dominion ended 
‘with the Day, and Males and Females met 
‘belter skelter, and the Scowrers drove before 
‘ them all who pretended to keep up Order or Rule 
‘ to the Interruption of Love and Honour. I’his 
‘is his way of 'J’alk, for he is very gay when he 
‘visits me; but as his former Knowledge of the 
‘ Town has alarmed him into an invincible Jeal- 
‘ ousy, he keeps me in a pair of Slippers, neat 
‘ Bodice, warm Petticoats, and iny own Hair 
‘ woven in Ringlets, after a Manner, he says, he 
‘remembers. I am not Mistress of one Farthing 
‘ of Money, but have all N ecessaries provided for 
‘ me, under the Guard of one who procured for 
‘him while he had any Desires to gratify. I know 
‘nothing of a Wench’s Life, but the Reputation 
‘of It : ] h.Tve a natuial Voice, and a pretty un- 
‘ taught Step in Dancing. His Manner is to bring 
‘ an old Fellow who has been hi.s Servant from 
‘his Youth, and is gray-headed: This Man 
‘makes on the Violin a certain Jiggish Noise to 
‘ which I dance, and when that is over I sing to 
‘him some loose Air, that has more Wantonness 
‘ than Mustek m it. You must have seen a strange 
‘window’d House near Hide-Park, which i.s so 
‘built that no one can look out of any of the 
‘Apartments ; my Rooms are after that manner, 
‘and I never see Man. Woman or Child, but in 
‘ Company with the two Persons above-mentioned. 

‘ He sends me m all the Books, Pamphlets, Plays, 

‘ ^^r»''ra and t.hnt come out ; and his utmost 

‘D'‘ij^!i 1.1 lilt' .IS .1 oiii.iu, i>i to talk over old 
‘ Amours in my Presence, to play with my N eck, 

‘ .say the Time was, give me a Kiss, and bid me 
‘ be sure to follow the Directions of my Guardian, 

‘ (the above-merltioned Lady) and I shall never 
‘ want. The Truth of iny Case is, I suppose, that 
‘ 1 was educated fora Purpose he did not know he 
‘should be unfit for when 1 came to Years. Now, 
‘Sir, what 1 ask of you, as a Casuist, is to tell me 
‘ how far m these Circumstances I am innocent, ' 
‘ though submissive ; he guilty, though impotent'? 

/ am, 

SIR, 

Yonr constant Reader, 

PUCELLA. 

To the Man called the Spectator. 

Friend, 

‘ Forasmuch as at the Birtliof thy Labour, thou 
‘didst promise upon ihy Word, that letting alone 
‘ the Vanities that do abound, thou wouidst only 
‘endeavour to strengthen the crooked Mprals of 
‘this our Babylon, I gave Credit to thy fair 
‘ Speeches, and admitted one of thy Papers, every 
‘Day save Sunday, into my House; for the Edi- 
‘ficaiioii of my Daughtei Tabitha, and to the end 
‘that Susannah the Wife of my Bosom might 
‘ profit thereby. But alas, my Friend, I find that 
‘thou azt a Liar, and that the Truth is not in 
‘thee ; else why didst thou in a Paper which thou 
‘ didst lately put forth, make mention of those 
‘ vain Coverings for the He.ads of our Females, 
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* which thou lovest to liken unto Tulips, and which 
‘ are lately sprung up amongst us ? Nay why 

* didst thou make mention of them in such a seem- 
‘ ing, as if thou didst approve the Invention, inso- 
*much tliat my Daughter Tabztha beginneth to 

* wax wanton, and to Inst after these foolish Vani- 

* ties ? Surely thou dost see with the Eyes of the 

* Flesh. Verily therefore, unless thou dost .speedily 

* amend and leave off following thine owm Imagin- 
*ations, I will leave off thee. 

TAj/ Friend as hereafter ihou dost demean thyself 
T. H ezekiah Broadbrim. 


No. 277.] Thursday, January 17, 1712. \Budgell. 


-fas cst et ah hosts doceri. — Virg. 


I PRESUME I need not iriforin the Polite Part 
of my Readers, that before our Correspondence 
with France was unhappily interrupted by tlie 
War, our Ladies had all I'n ir rasliiuiis from 
thence ; which the Milliners look care to furnish 
them with by means of a Jointed Baby, that came 
regularly over, once a Month, habited after the 
manner of the most Einincni J'uasts in Fazis. 

I am credibly infoinicd, tli.it even in the hottest 
time of the War, the Sex made sever.il Efforts, 
and raised Uirge Cuntributums towards the Im- 
portation of this Wooden MixdanioiscUe. 

Wliether the Vessel they set out was lost or 
taken, or whether its Cargo was seized on by the 
Officers r>f the Custom house, as a piece of Conti a- 
band Go<k1s, 1 have not >ct been able to le.ini . 
it is, however, ceriani ihcir first Attemiris were 
without >'uccess, to the no sm.ill Ihs.ipjHnulmeiit 
of our whole Female WVjild, but as ihcir Con- 
stancy and Application, 111 a mrattci of so grc.iL 
Importance, can never be sufficiently commended, 
I am glad to find lliat in Spiglit of all (Opposition, 
they have td length cairied their Point, of which 
I received Advice by the two following Letters. 

Mr. Si’ECTATok, 

* I am so great a Lover of whatever is Freu< h, 
‘that 1 lately discarded an linndrlc Adniner, bc- 
‘ cause he neither spoke tliat 'J'ongue, nordiank 
‘Claret. I liave long bewailed, in seciet, the 
‘ Calamities of my .Sex during the W.ir, in all 
* which time we have l.iboiired under the insup- 
‘ portable Inventions of English 'rirc-Women, 
* who, tho’ they sometimes copy indifferently well, 
‘ can never compose with that CotU they do in 
‘ France. 

‘ I was almost in Despair of ever more seeing a 
' Model from that dc.ir Country, when last 
* day I over-heard a Lady, in the next Pew tome, 
‘ whisper another, that at Seven Stars in King- 
* street Covent-garden, there was nIMadamoisclle 
‘compleatly dressed just come from Paris. 

‘ I was in the utmo.st Impatience during the re- 
‘maining part of the Service, and as soon as ever 
‘it was over, having learnt the Millener’s Ad- 
‘ dresse, I went directly to her House m King- 
^ street, but was told that the French Lady was 
'at a Person of Quality’s mPall-znall, and would 


‘not be back again ’till very late that Night. I 
‘was therefore obliged to renew my Visit very 

* early this Morning, and had then a full View of 

* the dear Moppet from Head to Foot. 

‘ You cannot imagine, worthy Sir, how ridicu- 
‘ lously I find we have all been trussed up during 
‘the War, and how infinitely the French Dress 
‘excels ours. 

‘ The Mantua has no Leads in the Sleeves, and 
‘ I hope we are not lighter than the French Ladies, 

‘ so as to want that kind of Ballast ; the Petticoat 
‘has no Whale-bone ; but fits with an Air altoge- 
‘ther galant and degage: the Coiffeure is inex- 
‘pressibly pretty, and in short, the whole Dress 
‘ has a thou-sand Beauties in it, which 1 would not 
‘have as yet made too publick. 

‘ I thought fit, however, to give this Notice. 

‘ that you may not be surprized at my appearing 

* d la mode de Paris on the next Birth-Night. 

/ am, SIR, 

Voter humble Servant, 

Tcraminta, 

Within an Hour after I had read this Letter, I 
received another from the Owner of the Puppet. 

SIR, 

‘On Saturday last, being the 12th Instant, 

‘ r.rriv '.' nt mv House in King-street, Covent- 

‘ , .1 /•,,,• Baby for l be Year 1712. I 
‘have taken the utmost (arc to have her dres.sed 
‘ by the most celebrated Tyre-women and Mantua- 
‘ ni.akers m Paris, and do not find that 1 have any 
‘Kcason to be sorry for the Expence I have been 
‘at in lur Clo.xths and Importation: However, 
‘as I know no Person who is so good a Judge of 
‘ Dress yourself, if you please to call at iiiy 
‘ House in > our Way to the City, and take a View 
‘of her, I promise to amend wliatever you shall 
‘ <lis.ippiove in your next Papei, before I exhibit 
‘ hei .is a Pattcin to the Publick. 

/ atn, .SIR, 

Your most humble Admirer, 
and most obedient Servant, 

Betty Cross-stitch. 

As 1 am willing to do any thing in reason for 
tlic Service of my Country-women, and had much 
r.-ither prevent Faults than find them, 1 went last 
Night to the House of the above-mentioned Mrs. 
Cross-stitch. As soon as 1 enter'd, the Maid of 
the Shop, who, I suppose, was prepared for my 
coming, without asking me any (Questions, intro- 
duced me to the little Damsel, and ran away to 
call her Mistress. 

The Puppet was dressed in a Cherry-coloured 
Gown and Petticoat, with a short w'orking Apron 
over it, which discovered her Sliapc lo the most 
Advantage. Her Hair was cut and thvuled very 
prettily, with several Ribbons stuck up and down 
m it. The Milleiicr assured me, that her Com- 
plexion was such as was worn by all the Ladies 
of the best Fashion in Paris. Her Head w.ts ex- 
treamly high, on which Subject having long cince 
declared my Sentiments, 1 shall say nothing more 
to It at present. 1 was also offended at a sin,-»U 
Patch she wore on her Breast, which I -...nujot 
suppose is placed there with any good Design. 

Her Necklace was of an immoderate liCUglh, 
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being tied before in sucb a manner that the two 
Ends hung down to her Girdle ; but whether these 
supply the Place of Kissing' String in our Enemy’s 
Country, and whether our British Ladies have 
any occasion for them, I shall leave to their serious 
Consideration. 

After having observed the Particulars of her 
Dress, as I was taking a view of it altogether, the 
Shop-maid, who is a pert Wench, told me that 
Maaentoiselti had something very Curious m the 
tying of her Garters ; but as I pay a due Respect 
even to a pair of Sticks when they aie in Petti- 
coats, I did not examine into that Particular. 

Upon the whole 1 was well enough pleased with 
the Appearance of this gay Lady, and the more 
so because she was not Talkative, a Quality very 
rarely to be met with in the rest of her Country- 
women. 

As I was taking my leave, the Millener farther 
informed me, that with the Assistance of a Watch- 
maker, who was her Neighbour, aud the ingeni- 
ous Mr. Powell^ she had also contrived another 
Puppet, which by the help uf several little Springs 
to be wound upMUhin ii, c v:!:l move rll its Limbs, 
and that she haci'Ou' u ac: to hei C«»:H.-pondciu 
in Paris to be taught the various Leamngs and 
Bendings of the Head, the Risings of the Bosom, 
the Curtesy aud Recovery, the genteel Trip, and 
the agreeable Jet, as they arc now practised in 
the Court of Franu, 

She added that she hoped she might depend 
upon liaving my P'.ncour.'tger.icnt soon as it ar- 
rived; but a.s thi"* A.ts a I'etui./.i of too great 
Importance to be answered e^c tempore, 1 left her 
without a Rbply, and made the best of my way 
to Will,. Honeycomb’s Lodgings, without whose 
Advice I never communicate any thing to the 
Publick of this Nature. X. 


No, 27S.] Friday, January 18, 1712. \,Stc0ie. 


— — — Sermones ego viallcm 
Repentes per Jiuvium Hor. 


Mr. Spectatok, 

SIR, 1 

‘■’l^OUR having done considerable Service in 
‘ X this great City, by rectifying the Disorders 
‘of Families, and several Wives having preferred 
‘your Advice and Directions to those of their 

* Husbands, emboldens me to apply to you at this 
‘Time. 1 arn a Shofi-keeper, and tho’ but a 
‘young Man, I find by Experience that nothing 
' Ijut the utmost Diligence both of Husband and 
‘Wife (among tiadiug People] can keep Affairs in 
‘any tolerable incci. My Wife at the Begin- 
‘ninjgof our Establishment shewed her self very 
‘a.ssisting to me in my Business as much as could 
‘lie in her Way, and I have Rea.son to believe 
‘'twas with her Inclination ; but of late she has 
*eoi acquainted with a Schoolman, who values 

* himself for his great Knowledge in the Greek 
‘ Tongue. He entertain.s her frequently in the 
‘ Shop with Discourses of tlie Beauties and £x- 

* cellenaes of that Language ; and repeats to her 


‘ several Passages out of the Greek Poets, whemtt i 
‘he tells her there is unspeakable Hamonyand 
‘ aneeable Sounds that all other Languages aro 
‘ vmolly unacquainted with. He has so mfatuat<^ 
‘her with his Jargon, that instead of using her 
‘ former Diligence in the Shop^ she now neglects 
‘ the Affairs of the House, and is wholly taken itp 

* with her Tutor in learning by Heart Scraps of 
‘ Greek, which she vents upon all Occasions. She 
‘ told me some Days ago, that whereas I use some 
‘ Fa tin Inscriptions in my Shop, she advised me 
‘with a great deal of Concern to have them 
‘changed into Greek; it being a Language less 
‘understood, would be more conformable to the 
‘ Mystery of my Profession ; that our good Friend 
‘ would be assisting to us in this Work ; and that 
‘ a certain Faculty of Gentlemen would find them- 
‘ selves so much obliged to me, that they would 
‘infallibly make my Fortune: In short her fre- 
‘quent Importunities upon this and other Imperti- 
‘ nences of the like Nature make me very uneasy ; 
‘and if your Remonstrances have no more Effect 
‘upon her than mine, I am afraid I shall be 
‘ obliged to ruin my self to pi ocure her a Scttle- 
‘ ment at Oxford with her Tutor, for she’s already 
‘too mad for Bedlam. Now, Sir, you see the 
‘ Danger my Family is exposed to, and the Like- 
‘ hhood of iny Wife’s becoming both troublesome 
‘ and useless, unless her reading her self in your 
‘ Paper may make her reflect. She is so very 
‘learned that i cannot pretend by Woid of Mouth 
‘to argue with her. She laughed out at your 
‘ending a Paper in Greek, and said ’twa.s a Hint 
‘ to Women of Literature, and very civil not to 
‘ translate it to expose them to the Vulgar. You 
‘ see how it is with, 

SIR, 

Yotir humble Servant. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ If you have that Humanity and Compassion in 
‘your Nature that you take such Pains to make 
‘ one think you have, you will not deny your Ad- 
‘ vice to a distressed Damsel, who intends to be 
‘determined by your Judgment in a Matter of 
‘great Importance to lier. You must know then, 
‘There is an agreeable young Fellow, to whose 
‘Person, Wit, and Humour no body makes any 
‘Objection, that pretends to have been long in 

* Love with me. To this I must add, (whether it 
‘proceeds from the Vanity of my Nature, or the 
‘ seeming Sincerity of my Lover, I Wob't pretend 
‘ to say) that I verily believe he has a real Value 
‘for me; which if true, you’ll allow may justly 
‘augment his Merit for his Mistress. In short, I 
‘am so sensible of hi.s good Qualities, and what I 
‘owe to his Passion, that I think I could sooner 
‘ resolve to give up my Liberty to him than any 
‘ body else, were there nut an Objection te be 
‘made to his Fortunes, in regard they don’t 
‘answer the utmost mine may expect, and are 
‘ not sufficient to secure me from undergoing the re- 
‘ roachful Phrase so commonly used, Ihat she 

as played the Fool. Now, tho’ I am one of 
‘those few who heartily despise Equipage, Dia- 
*mond.s, and a Coxcomb, yet since such oppowte 
‘Notions from mine prevail in the World, even 
‘amongst the best, and such as are esteemed 
‘the most prudent People, I can’t find in my 
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‘Healft to resolve upon incurring the Censure of 

* those wise Folks, which I am conscious I shall 

* do, if when I enter into a married State, I dis- 
' cover a Thought beyond that of equalling, if not 
‘advancing my Fortunes. Under this Difficulty 
‘ I now labour, not being in the least determined 
‘ whether I shall be governed by the vain World, 
‘and the frequent Examples I meet with, or 
‘ hearken to the Voice of my Lover, and the Motions 
‘ I find in my Heart in favour of him. Sir, Your 
‘Opinion and Advice in this Affair, is the only 
‘thing I know can turn the Ballaace; and which 
‘ I earnestly intreat I may receive soon ; for ’till I 
‘ have your Thoughts upon it, I am engaged not 
‘ to give my Swain a final Discharge. 

‘Besides the particular Obligaiion you will lay 
‘on me, by giving this Subject Room in one of 
‘ your Papers, ’tis possible it may tie of use to some 
‘ others of my Sex, who will be a.s grateful for the 

* Favour as, 

SIJ^, 

Your Humble Servant, 

Florinda. 

P. S. To tell you the Truth / am Married to 
Him already ^ but pray say liO me thing to justify 
me, 

Mr, SrECTA'iOR, 

‘You will foigive Us Professors of Mustek if 

* We make a «erond Aniil'''ntion ♦n You, in order 

‘to promote our e\ii. .iiiig Entertain- 

‘ments of Musick la York-Bnunttigs. It is in- 
‘dustrlously insinuated that Our Intention is to 
‘destroy Operas in General, but we beg of you to 
‘ insert this plain Explanation of our selves in your 
‘ Paper. Our Purpose is only to improve our Cir- 
‘ cuinstaiices, by improving the Art which we 
‘ profess. We see it utterly destroyed at present ; 
‘and as we were the Persons who introduced 
‘Operas, we think it a groundless Imputation 
‘ that we should set up against the Opera m it self. 

‘ What we pretend to assert is, That the Songs of 
‘different Authors injudicioiasly put together, and 
‘ a Foreign 'l one and Manner which are expected 
‘ in every thing now perfoi lued among us, has put 
‘ Musick it self to a stand ; insomuch that the 
‘Ears of the People cannot now be entertained 
‘with any thing but what has an impertinent 
‘ Gayety, without any jvl$t Spirit, or a Languish- 
‘ment of* Noises, without any Passion or common 
‘ Sense. Wif' hope those Persons of Sense and 
‘ Quality who have done us the Honour to sub- 

* scribe, will not be ashamed of their Palromage 
‘towards us, and not receive Impressions that 
‘ patronising us is being for or against the Opera, 
‘but truly promoting their own Diveisions in a 
‘more just and elegant Manner than has been 
‘ hitherto performed. 

\Ve argy SIR^ 

Your most humble Servants^ \ 
Thomas Clayton. 
Nicolino Hay in. 

Cliarles Dicupart.' 

There •will he no Performances in York-build- 
ings till after that oj the Subscription. T. 

* See No. 258, 


No. 279.3 Saturday, Jan. 19, 1712. lAddUon. 

Reddere persome scit convenientia cuique. — Hor. 

W E have already taken a general Survey of 
the Fable and Characters in Miltotis Para- 
dise Lost. The Parts which remain to be con- 
sidered, according to Aristotle's Method, are the 
Sentiments and the LangjiageP Before I enter 
upon the first of these, I must advertise my 
Reader, that it is my Design as soon as I have 
finished my general Reflections on these four 
several Heads, to give particular Instances out of 
the Poem which is now before us of Beauties and 
Imperfections which may be observed under each 
of them, as also of such other Particulars as may 
not properly fall under any of them. This I 
thought fit to premise, that the Reader may not 
judge too hastily of this Piece of Criticism, or 
look upon it as Imperfect, before he has seen the 
whole Extent of it. 

The Sentiments in an Epic Poem are the 
Thoughts and Behaviour which the Author 
ascribes to the Persons whom he introduces, and 
arc jtist when they are conformable to the Cha- 
racters of tile several Persons. The Sentiments 
have likewise a relation to Things as well as Per- 
sons, and are then perfect when they are such as 
are adapted to the Subject. If in either of these 
Cases the Poet [cndcavcmns to argue or explain, 
to magnify or diminish, to raise Love or 
Hatred, Pity or I'error, or any other Passion, we 
ought to consider whether the Sentiments he 
makes use of arc proper for [those Ends, JitMuar 
by the Critiifa for h^,Dfito ^ 

this Partier.lar m sever.-.l nnrPTnrrhe T.-nA 

iTu a?" ! nd " e, ' wdl- ) na'\ e 
Treated this great Poet with Candour, have attri- 
buted this Defect to the 'I’imes in which he lived. ^ 

^ It is in Part II of the Poetics, when treating 
of Tragedy, that Aristotle lays down his mam prin- 
ciples. Here after treating of the Fable and the 
Manners, he proceeds to the Diction and the 
Sentiments. By Fable, he says (§ 2), ‘ I mean the 
‘ contexture of incidents, or the Plot. By Man- 
‘ iiers, 1 mean, whatever marks the Character of 
‘ the Persons. By Sentiments, whatever they say, 
‘whether proving any thing, or delivering a ge- 
‘neral sentiment, &c.’ Tn dividing Sentiments 
from Diction, he says (§ 22) : The Sentimem.s in- 
clude whatever is the Olbject of speech, Diction 
(§ 2^ — 25) the words themselves. Concerning 
Seniimeut, he refers his reader to the rheto- 
ricians. 

® [argues or explains, magnifies or diminishes, 
raisesl ^ 3 [these] 

* R6ne Ic Bossu s.iys in histreati.se on the Epic, 
published in 1675, Bk. vi. cb. 3 : ‘ What is base and 
‘ ignoble at one time and in one country, is not al- 
‘ ways .so in others. We are apt to smile at Ho- 
‘rner’s comparing Ajax to an Ass in his Iliad. 

‘ Such a pmparison now-a-days would be indecent 
‘ and ridiculous ; because it would be indecent and 
‘ ridiculous for a person of quality to ride upon 
‘such a steed. But heretofore this Animal was 
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It was the Fault of the Age, and not of Homer ^ Thoughts. I'here are others of the Moderns who 
if there wants that Delicacy in some of his Senti- rival him in every other part of Poetry ; but in 
tnents which now appears in the Works of Men of the Greatness of his Sentiments he triumphs over 
a much inferior Gcriiirs. Besides, if there are all the Poets both Modem and Ancient, Homer 
Blemishes in any particular Thoughts, there is an only excepted. It is impossible for the Imagina- 
infinite Beauty in the greatest P.art of them. In tion of Man to distend itself with greater Ideas, 
short, if there are many Poets who would not than those which he lias laid together in his first, 
have fallen into the Meanness of some of his I'sccond,] and sixth Rook[.s]. The .seventh, which 


Sentiment.s, there are none who could have i isen 
up to the Greatness of others. ha'> cx- 

ty oLJi .- S t. tL, 

•ftients.. snuies likewise Muy i;i;i-~i!' 

THffflcular : N^or must we omit one Consideranon 
which adds to his Honour and Reputation 
Hotfur and Virgil introduced Persons whose 
Characters are commdnly known among Men, and 
such as are to be met with either in History, or m 
ordinary Conversation. Milton's Characters, most 
of them, lie out of Nature, and were to be 
formed purely by his own Invention. It shews a 
greater Genius in Shakespear to have drawn his 
Calyban, than his Hotspur or Jtilius Caesar: 
The one was to be supplied out of his own Im- 
agination, whereas the other might hevo h^'^n 
formed upon Tradition, H.c i; .u u t)i'>cr^.*‘ -.i^ 
It was much easier the: of. <• f< : y> r-.d 

proper Sentiments for an Asscmlily of Grcdan 
Generals, than for Milton to diversify his infernal 
Council with proper Characters, and inspire them 
with a Variety of Sentiments. The Lovers of 
Hiilo and Mneas are only Copies of what has 
passed between other Persons. Adam and Eve, 
before the Fall, are a different Species from that 
of Mankind, who are descended from them ; and 
none but a Poet of the most unbounded Invention, 
and the most exquisite Judgment, could have 
filled their Conversation and Behaviour with fso 
many apt Circumstances during their Slate of 
Innocence. 

Nor is it sufficient for an Epic Poem to be filled 
with such Thoughts as arc Natwal, unless it 
abound also with such as are Sublime. Vtrgn in 
this Particular falls short of Homer. He h.is not 
indeed so many Thoughts that are Low and Vul- 
gar; but at the same time has not so many 
Thoughts that arc Sublime and Noble. The 
j Truth of it is, Virgil seldom rises into very as- 
' tonishing Sentiments, where he is not fired by the 
Iliad. He every wlieie charms and pleases us by 
the Force of his ovvn Genius ; but seldom elevates 
and transports us where he does not fetch his 
Hints from Homer. 

Milton's chief Talent, and indeed hjs_jdistim 
guulimg Ejicellencc, the Subirmity of his^ 

* in better repute : Kings and princes did not dis- 
^ dain the beast so much as mere tradesmen do in 
‘our times, ’d'is just the same with many other 
‘similes which in Homer’s time were allowable. 
‘We should now pity a Poet that should be so 
‘ silly and ridiculous as to compare a Hero to a 
‘ piece of Fat. Yet Homer, does it in a compari- 

* son he makes of Ulysses. . . The reason is that 
‘ in these Primitive Times, wherein the Sacrifices 
‘. . . were living creatures, the Blood and the Fat 
‘were the most noble, the most august, and the 
‘most holy things.’ 

[such Beautiful] 


describes tlie Creation of the World, is likewise 
wonderfully Sublime, tho’ not so apt to stir up 
Emotion in the Mind of the Reader, nor conse- 
quently so perfect in the Epic Way of Writing, 
because it is filled with less Action. Let the ju- 
dicious Reader compare what Longinus has ob- 
served ^ on several Pas.sages in Homer, and he will 
find Parallels for most of them in the Paradise 
Lost. 

From what has been said we may infer, that as 
there are two kinds of Sentiments, the Natural 
and the Sublime, which are always to be pursued 
in an Heroic Poem, there are also two kinds of 
Thoughts which are carefully to be avoided. I'he 
first are such as are affected and unnatural ; the 
second such as are mean and vulgar. As for the 
first kind of Thoughts,_we meet \vith little or no- 
thing that is like them in Virgil: He has none of 
those (trifling^] Points and Puerilities that are so 
often to be met w'ith in Ovid, none of the Epi- 
g. vrr; .-^tirk 'riirnsof Lucan, none of those swell- 
si . *'< >:•. which are so frequent in Statius 

and Cinudian, none of those mixed Embellish- 
ments of _ Tasso. Every thing is just and natural. 
His Sentiments shew that he had a perfect Insight 
into human Nature, and that he knew ever}' thing 
which was the most proper to [affect it^j. 

Mr Drydcn has in some Places, which I may 
hereafter take notice of, misrepresented Virgil's 
way of thinking as to this Particular, m the Trans- 
lation he has given us of the JEneid. I do not 

‘ Loiv;iuus on the Sublime, I. § 9. Of Dis- 
cord, Homer says (Pope’s tr.) : 

Wlnle .scarce the skies her horrid head can 
bound, 

She stalks on earth, (Iliad iv.) 

Of horses of the gods : 

Far as a shepherd from some spot on high 

O’er the wide main extends his boundless eye. 

Through such a space of air, with thund’ring 
sound, 

At one long leap th’ immortal cOprsers bound. 

Iliad v. 

Longinus quotes also from the Iliad xix., the 
combat of the God.s, the description of Neptune, 

' Iliad xi., and the Prayer of Ajax, Iliad xvii. 

2 [little] 

3 [affect it. I remember but one Line in him 
which has been objected aqainst, by the Criticks, 
as a point of Wit. It is in hi.s ninth Book, where 
Juno, speaking of the Trojans, how they sur- 
vived the Ruins of their City, expresses her self 
in the following Words \ 

Num capii potuere capi, nutn incensa oremarunt 
Pergama ? 

Were the Trojans taken even after they were 
Captives, or did Troy hum even when it was in 
Flames 
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remember that Hotner any where falls into the j 
Faults above-mentioned, which wei'c indeed the ; 
false Refinements of latec Ages. M iltou, it must ' 
/ be confest, has sometimes erred in this Respect, 

1 as I shall shew more at laige in another l^aper ; 

' tho’ cousidciing hovv all the Poets of the Age in 
, which he writ were infected with this wrong way 
of thinking, he is rather to be admired that he did 
not give more into it, than that he did sometimes 
j comply with the vicious I'aste winch still prevails 
I -.o much among Modern Writers, 

I But since seveial Thougiits may be natural 
1 which are low and groveling, an ICpic Poet should 
not only avoid such SeiiLimerUs as are unnatural 
or affected, but also such as are { mean and vul- 
gar. Homer has opened a great Field of Raillery 
, to Men of more th.i" t in'atness of Ge- 

I nius, by tlm J lo i ',..!! «. >,■ e ( f las Sentiments. 

But, as I have before said, these are rather to be 
imputed to the Simplicity of the Age m which he 
lived, to which I may also add, of that which he 
described, than to any Imperfei non in that Di- 
vine Poet. Zoihts,'^ among th- Ancients, and 
Monsieur Perruu^t .wnoug the Moderns, pu.shed 
their Ridicule very far upon hiri, on account of 
some such Sentiments. There i-. no P.lemisli to 
1 be observed in Vir^U under this Head, and hut 
[a] very few in Milton. 

I shall give but one Instaiieo ol this Impropriety 
of [Thought in Ilomcr, and ai the same lime 
compare ir with an InstanLC of tiit s.ime Natmc, 
both in yirj^il and Milton. .S.ntimcnts which 
rai.se Laughter, can n ly s(,K’. •m ;.t .idmiucd with 
any peccncv info an Hoioi. v/lujse Busi- 

ness it is to txcUe Passions of a much nobler Ma- 
tuic. Hoiwr, however, m his Chaiacters of 
P'uican^ and Tkersites,^ in his Story of Man, and 
yennsP in his Behaviour of lru.,p and m other 
Pas.sages, ha>^ been observed to !i.ive lapsed into 
the Burlesipie Churactur, and to have departed 
from that serious Air wliicli seems essential to the 
Magnificence of an Epic Poem. I remember but 
one Laugh m the whole JEncnl, which uses in 
the fifth Book, upon Mouiettw, where he is repre- 


^ [low] 

^ Zoilus, w'ho lived about 270 B c., in tlie time 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, made himself famous for 
attacks upon Homer and on Plato and Isocrates, 
taking pride ui the title of Homcromastix. Cnee’s 
men turned iSto swine Zoilus ridiculed as weejii ng 
orkers. When he asked sustenance of Ptolemy 
e was told that Homer sustained many thousand',, 
and as he claimed to be a better man th in Homer, 
he ought to be able to sustain himself The tra- 
dition is that he was at last crucified, stoned, or 
burnt for his heresy. 

3 Charles Penault, brother of Claude Pcrrault 
the architect and ex-physician, was himself Con- 
troller of Public Buildings under Ciolbcrt, and after 
his retirement from that office, published in 1690 
.his Parallel between the Ancients and Modems, 
taking the side of the moderns in the controversy, 
and dealing sometimes disi espectfullv with Ho- 
iiier. Boileau replied to him in Cntic.al Reflec- 
tions on Longinus. [SentimentsJ_^ 

5 Iliad, Bk. r., near the close. ^ Iliad, Bk. ii. 

1 Bk. V,, at close. 8 Odyssey, Bk. xviil 


sented as thrown overboard, and drying himself 
upon a Rock, But this Piece of Mirth is so well 
timed, that the severest Critick can have nothing 
to say against it ; for it is in the Book of Games ' 
, and Diversions, where the Reader’s Mind may be 
supposed to be sufficiently relaxed for such an 
Entert.iinmeiu. I'he only Piece of Tlca^.ant4ry„.ui .. 
Ji’aniL f/s c -L ost, is w'here the Evil Spirits arc de- 
scribed as ranying the Angels upon the Success of 
their new invented Artillery. This Passage I 
look upon to be the most exceptionable in the 
whole Poem, as being nothing else but a String of 
Pimris, and those too very indifferent ones. 

Satan beheld their Flighty 

'A nd to his JMates tints in Derision call’d. 

O Friends, ivliy come not o?i those Victors 
proud ^ 

Frc‘%vhilc they pierce ivere coniing, and when we. 
To entertain them fair with open Front, 

And Breai,t,(what could we more i) propounded 
terms 

Of CompOAition, straight they chang’d their 

M/nd.s, 

Flew oft, and into strange Vagaries /ell 

they would dance: yet for a Dance they 
seem’d 

Somewhat extravagant, and wild; perhaps 
P'or Joy of offer’d Fcaco; but / suppose 
JJ our P-. * ‘ ,i.;;aimvere \ic 3 .Td, 

iVc ' •,... . •./, •. to a quick Result. 

To whom thus Behai tn like gamesome Mood: 
Leader, the Terms we sent were Terms of 
Weight, 

(^/h.ird Contents, and full of force urg'd home ; 
tiuc/i as we might perceive aiuus'd them all, 

. \ nd stumbled many : who receives them right, 
Had need, from Head to Foot, understand ; 
Not understood, this Gift they have beudes. 

They Jiew us when our Foes walk not upright. 

'J'hns they among thcmselvis in pleasant vein 
S iood Si offi nff L . 
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Principibus PlacuTse viris non ultima I a us est. 

Hor. 


'"T'HE Desiic of Pleasing makes a Man agrec- 
i able or unwelcome to those with whom he 
converses, according to the MoUve fiom which 
that I nclmation appears to flow. If your Concern 
for pleasing others arises from innate Benevolence, 
it never fads of Success ; if from a Vanity to excel, 
its Dis.ippomfnient is no less certain What we 
call an agreeable Man, is he who is endowed with 
[the*’] natural P>cut to do acceptable things from a 
Delight he takes in them mcerly as suck ; and the 
Affectation of that Character is what constitutes a 
Fop. Under these Leaders one may draw up all 
those who make any Manner of Figure, except m 
dumb Show. A rational and select Conversation 


^ Paradise Lost, Bk. vi. 1. 609, &c. Milton 
meant that the devils should be shown as scoffei*, 
and their scoffs as mean. * [that] 
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is composed of Persons, who have the Talent of 
Pleasing with Delicacy of Sentiments flowing from 
habitual Chastity of Thought ; but mixed Com- 
pany is frequently made up of Pretenders to 
Mirth, and is usually pestered witli constrained, 
obscene, and painful Witticisms. Now and then 
you meet with a Man so exactly formed for Pleas- 
ing, that it is no matter what he is doing or saying, 
that is to say, that there need no Manner of Im- 
portance in it, to make him' -rr *' cv^'rv IJody 
who hears or beholds him. I ! ■ -. I‘(“i .s not 
the Gift of Nature only, but must be attended 
with happy Circumstances, which add a Dignity 
to the familiar Pch.aviour which distinguishes him 
whom we call an agreeable Man. It is from this 
that evety Body loves and esteems Polycat pm. 
He is in the Vigour of liis Age and the Gaycty of 
Life, but has passed through very conspicuous 
Scenes in it ; tlioiigli no Soldier, he h.as shared 
the Danger, and acted with great Gallantry and 
Generosity on a decisive Day of Battle. 'J'o have 
those Qualities which only m.ake other Men con- 
spicuous in tlie World as it were supernnmcr.ir^'^ 
to him, is a Ciicuinstance which give.s Weight to 
his most indirtercnt Actions ; for as a known 
Credit is ready Cash to a Trader, so is acknow- 
ledged Merit imniediate Distinction, and serves in 
the Place of Fquipage to a_ Gentleman. 'I'lns 
PolyLarpus graceful in Mirth, irnpnitant 
in Business, and regaided with Love in every or- 
dinary Occurrence. But not to dwell upon Cha- 
racters which have such particular Reconunenda- 
tions to our Hearts, let us turn our Thoughts 
rather to the Methods of Pleasing which must 
carry Men through the World who cannot pretend 
to such Advantages. Falling in with the particu- 
lar Humour or Manner of one above yon, abstract- 
ed from the general Rules of good Beh.aviour, is 
the Life of a Slave. A Parasite diffi is iii iioiiiiug 
from the meanest Serv.xnt, bat tli.ii liie I'ootii.aa 
hires himself fir bodily Labour, subjected to go 
and come at the Will of his Mastei, but the other 
gives up his verj'- Soul : He is prostituted to 
speak, and ])ioresses to think after the Mode of 
him whom lie courts. 'I'lns Sei vitude to a Patron, 
in an lioue.st Nature, would be more grievous than 
that of wealing his Livery ; therefore wc will 
speak of those Methods only which are woithy and 
iiigcniioLis. 

The happy 'Palent of Pleasing cither those above 
you or below you, seems to be wholly owing to 
the Upinion they have of your Sincerity. 'I'his 
Quality IS to attend the agreeable Man in all the 
Actions of his Life ; and I think there need no 
more be said in Honour of it, than that it is what 
foice.s the Approbation even of your Ojiponenls. 
'Phe guilty Man has an Honour for the Judge who 
with Justice pronounces against hun the Sentence 
of Death it self. 'I’he Author of the Sentence at 
the Head of this Paper, was an excellent Judge 
of human l.ife, and passed his own in Company 
the most agreeable that ever was in the World. 
Atigustits lived amongst his Friends as if he had 
his Fortune to make in hi.s own Court ; Candour 
and Affability, accompanied with a.s much Power 
as ever Mortal was vested with, were what m'ade 
him in the utmost Manner agreeable among a Set 
of admirable Men, who had Thoughts too high 


for Ambition, and Views too large to be gratified 
by what he could give them in the Disposal of an 
Empire, without the Pleasures of their mutual 
Conversation. A certain Unanimity of 'Paste and 
Judgment, which is natural to all of the same Or- 
der m the Species, was the Band of this Society ; 
and the Emperor assumed no Figure in it but 
what he thought was his Due from hi.s private 
Talents and Qualifications, as tliey contrlbuted to 
.advance the Plcasurc.s and Seutinients of the 
Company. 

Cunning People, Hypocrites, all ivho are but 
half virtuous, or half wise, are incapable of tasting 
the refined Pleasure of such an equal Company as 
could wholly exclude the Kcg.ird of Fortune in 
their Conversations. Ploracc, In the Discourse 
from whence 1 take the Hint of the prc.sent Specu- 
lation, lays down excellent Rules for Conduct in 
Conversation with Men of Power; but he spcak.s 
it with an Air of one who had no Need of such 
an Application for any thing which related to 
himself It shews he undei stood what it was to 
ue a. skilful Courtier, by just Admonitions against 
Importunity, and .shewing how forcible it was to 
speak Modestly of your own Wants, 'I here is 
indeed something so shainele.ss in taking all Op- 
portunies to speak of your own Affairs, that lie 
who is guilty of it lowaids him upon whom he 
depends, fares like the Beggar who exposes his 
Sores, which instead of moving Compassion makes 
the Man he begs of turn away from the Object. 

I cannot tell what is become of him, but I re- 
nien.btr about sixteen Years ago an honest Fellow, 
who so justly understood how disagieealile the 
Mention or Appearance of has Wants would make 
him, that I have often reflected upon him as a 
Counterpart of Irus^ w'hom 1 have formerly men- 
tioned. Tlii.s Man, whom 1 liavc missed for some 
Ycais in my Walks, and have heard was .someway 
employed about the Army, made it a Maxim, 
I'liat good Wigs, dohcaie Linen, and a chearful 
Air, were to a jioor Dependent the same that 
working 'Fools are to a piior Artificer. It was no 
.small Entertainment to me, who knew hi.s Cii cum- 
stanu s, to see him, who bad fasted two Days, at- 
tribute the Tiiiuucss they luld lam of to the Vio- 
lence of some Gallantries he had lately been 
gudty of. The skilful Dissenililer carried this on 
with the utmost Addre.ss ; and if any suspected his 
Affairs were narrow, it w.as attributed to indulging 
himself in some fashionable* Vice rather than an 
irreqiroacliablc Poverty, which saved Ids Credit 
with those on whom lie depended. 

'J’he mam Art is to be a.s little troublesome as 
you can, and make all you hope for come rather 
as a Favoui from your Patron than Claim from 
you But 1 am here prating of what Ls the Method 
of Pleasing so as to succeed in the World, when 
there are Crowds who iiave, in City, Tov rg Court, 
and Country, ai lived at considerable Acquisitions, 
and yet seem incapable of acting in any constant 
Tenour of Life, but have gone on from one suc- 
cctisful Error to another ; Tiiercfore I think I may 
shorten this Enquiry after the Method of Pleasing ; 
and as the old Beau s.vid to his Son, once for all, 
Pray, J ack, be a Jitu Genilemau, so may to my 
Reader, abridge my Instructions, and finish the 
Axi of Pleasing iu a Word, Be rick. T. 
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Tuesday, January [Addison. 


Pectoribns in^ tans sfirantia consulit exta. \ 
1 

H aving alicady given an Account of the 
Dissection of a Bean's Head, with the 
several Discoveries made on that Occasion ; I 
shall here, according to my Pinmise, enter upon 
the Dissection of a Coquefs Heart, and coniimun- 
cate to the Public such ParticnUi ities as we ob- 
served ill that curious Piece of \ruitomy. 

I should perhaps have waved this Undertaking, 
had not 1 been put in mind of my Pronnse by 
several of my unknown Correspondents, who are 
very importunate with me to ‘uakc an Example 
of the Coquet, as I have ali.-ady done of rhe 
Beau. It is thcrefoie in Compi ance with the Re- 
quest of Friends, that I hav< looked over the 
Minutes of my former Dream, m older to give the 
Publick an exact Relation to it, 'vKich I shall enter 
upon without further Preface. 

Our Operator, before he engaged m tIns\hsion- 
ary Dissection, told us, that thi re was nothing m 
his Art more difficult than to k.yopen the ITeait 
of a Coquet, by rca.son of the many Labyrinths 
and Reces.ses which are to be found m it, and 
which do not appear in the Heart of anyothei 
Animal, 

He desired us first of all to ohscive the Peri- 
cardimn, or outward Case of the He ut, winch 
we did very attentively, and hy the help i.f our 
Glasses discern’d in it Millimis of htile S(,ais, 
which seem’d to have been <Kcasior.e'l hy the 
Points of innumerable Darts and Airows, tlmi 

from time to tine ha 1 cl .u 'c ’ n the oiiLwaid 

Coat; though \v . <■ i.l . ' : the smallest 

Orifice, by which any of them had entered and 
pierced the inward Substance. 

Every Smatterer m Anatomy knows that this 
Pericarducn7j or Case of the Heart, conUuns m 
it a thin reddish Liquor, suppos(‘cl to be hied fiom 
the Vapours which exhale out of the Heaii, and, 
l>cing stopt here, arc condensed into tin.s w.itry 
Substance. Upon examining tins J.iquor, wo 
found that it had in it all the Qualities of that 
Spirit which is made use of in the Thermometer, 
to sheiy the Change of Weather. 

Nor must I heie omit an Jtxperimcnt one of the 
Copipany assured us he himsell had made with 
tliis laquon which he found in gie.il Quanlity 
about tlie Heart of a Coquet whom he h.ul for- 
merly dissected. He afhnned to us, tliat he had 
actually inclosed it in a .small Tube m.nJe a/ ter the 
manner of a Weather Gl.iss ; but that instead of 
acquainting him with the Variations of the Atmo- 
sphere, it shewed him the Qualities of those 1 \t- 
sons who entered the Room where it stood. He 
affirmed also, that it rose at the Approach of a 
1 . Plume of Feathers, an cmbroidcu’d Coat, or a 
Pair of fringed Gloves ; and that it fell as soon as 
an ill-shaped Perriwig, a rhonsv Pair of Shoes, or 
an unfasliionalile Co.ai imi'm cno his House : N.ay, 
he proceeded so far as to assure us, that upon his 
Laughing aloud when he stood by it, the Liquor 
mounted very sensibly, and immediately sunk 


again upon his looking serious. In short, he told 
us, that he knew very well by this Invention 
whenever he had a Man of Sense or a Coxcomb 
in his Room. 

Having cleared away the Pericardium, or the 
Case and Liquor above-mentioned, we came to the 
Heart itself. The outward Surface of it was ex- 
tremely slippery, and the Mucro, or Point, so very 
cold withal, that, upon endeavouring to take hold 
of it, it glided through the Fingers like a .smooth 
Piece of Ice. 

The Fibres were turned and twisted in a more 
intricate and perplexed manner than they are 
usually found in other Hearts ; insomuch that the 
whole Heart was wound up together in a Gordian 
Knot, and must have had very irregular and un- 
equal Motions, wdnlst it was employed in its Vital 
Function. 

One thing we thought very observable, namely, 
that, upon examining all the Vessels which came 
into it or is.suo(i out of it, we could not discover 
any Comnuinication that it had with the Tongue. 

We could nut but take Notice likewise, that 
several of those little Nerves in the Heart which 
are affected hy the Sentiments of Love, Hatred, 
and other Passions, did not de.scend to this before 
us fiom the Brain, but fioin the Muscles whicli he 
about the Kye 

Upon weighing the Heait in my Hand, I foiiiid 
it to be extrcanily light, and consequently very 
hollow, which 1 did not wonder at, when upon 
looking into the Inside of it, I saw Multitudes of 
(.elL ,uul Cavities running one within aitotlicj, as 
(>ui Histori.uis dv. scribe the Apartments of Rosa- 
maud V Bower. Seveial of these little Hollows 
wa-re stuffed w'lth imunucrable suits of 'J’rifles, 
winch I sh.tll forbear giving any pailicular Ac- 
count of, and shall therefoie only take Notice of 
w'li.it l.iv first and uppermost, which, upon onr iin- 
foldiug It and applyiug our Minoscopes to it, ap- 
pearefl to be a Fkune-colouiecl Hood 

We wane mforined that ilic Lady of this Heart, 
when living, received the Addresses of sevcr.d 
who made I-ove to her, and did not only give e.u li 
of them Ihu oura.uM.cnt, hut m.ide ever y one 
>he convcr-i 1 wcdi bi.i'.c tlnu she icganicd 
luni with ail Lye of Krulness ; for winch Reason 
we expected to have seen the Inijiression of Mul- 
titudes of Ficos among the scveiai PlaiLs and 
Foklmgs n[ the llc.irt, but to our great Surpu/.c 
not a single Print of tins n.-iture discovered it self 
tdl vve came into tlie veiy Coie and Center of it. 
We there observeil a htile Figiuc, which, upon 
npiilying our Glas.scs to it, apiaared dressed in a 
Miy l.inta.sli'k manner. The moie 1 looked upon 
it, tile moie I tliougbt I had seen the F.ice before, 
but could not possibly iccnlleet either the Place or 
'lime, when, at length, one of the Company, 
who had examined this Figure moie nicely than 
the rest, shew’d us plainly by the Make of its 
Face, and the several Turns of Us Features, that 
rhe little Idol which was itius lodged in tlie very 
I Middle of the Heart was the deceased Beau, whose 
Head 1 gave sonic Account of iii my last Tues- 
day s Paper. 

As soon as wc had finished our Dissection, we 
reiolved to make an Experiment of the Heart, 
not being able to determine among our selves the 
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Nature of its Substance, which differ’d in so many 
Particulars from that of the Heart in other Fe- 
males. Accordingly we laid it into a Pan of 
burning Coals, when we observed in it a certain 
Salamandrine Quality, that made it capable of 
living in the midbt of Fire and Flame, without 
being consumed, or so much as singed. 

As wc were admiring ‘.'.1= PI: >n ireuon, 

and standing round the I le.ii ; -ii a j: gave 

a most prodigious Sigh or rather Crack, and dis- 
persed all at once in Smoke and Vapour. This 
imaginary Noise, which methought was louder 
than the burst of a Cannon, produced such a vio- 
lent Shake in my Brain, that it dissipated the 
Fumes of Sleep, and left me in an Instant broad 
awake. L. 


No. 282.] Wednesday, yan. 23, 1712. [Steele. 

Spes tncerta fittnri. — Virg.*] 

I T is a lamentable thing that every Man is 
full of Complaints, and constantly uttering 
Sentences against the Fickleness of Fortune, 
when People generally bring upon themselves all 
the Calamities they fall into, and arc const.\n(ly 
heaping up Matter for their own Soriow and L>is- 
appoiniment. That which pr{)duccs the greatest 
Part of the [Delusions of Mankind, is a ialsc 
Hope which People indulge with so sanguine a 
Flattery to themselves, that their Hearts arc bent 
upon fantastical Advantages which they had no 
Reason to believe should ever have aiiivcd to 
them. P)y this unjust Measme of calculating tbcir 
Happiness, the\ often mourn with real Affliction 
for imaginary Losses. When I am talking of this 
unhappy way of accounting for our selves, I can- 
not but reflect upon a particular Set of People, 
who, in llicir o\v n Favour, resolve every thing that 
is possible into what is probable, and then reckon 
on that Probability as on what must certainly hap- 
pen. WiLU. Hon^ycomd, upon my observing his 
looking on a I^dy with some particular Attention, 
gave me an Account of the great Distresses which 
had laid waste that her very fine Face, and had 

f iven an Air of Melancholy to a very agreeable 
'ersun. That Lady, and a couple of Sisters of 
hers, were, said Will , fourteen Years ag(t, tlie 
greatest Fortunes ahont 'J'own ; but without hav- 
ing any Loss by bad Ten.ints, by bad Sccuniics, 
or any Dam.age by Sea or Land, are reduced to 
very narrow Circumstances. They were at that 
lime the most inaccessible haughty Beauties in 
I'owii ; and their Pretensions to take upon them 
at that unmerciful rate, was rais’d upon the fol- 
lowing Scheme, according to which all their 
Lovers were answered. 

‘ Our Father is a youngish Man, but then our 
* Mother is somewhat older, and not likely to have 
‘ any Children : His Estate, being 800/. per 
* Annum, at 20 Years Purchase, is worth 16,000/. 
‘ Our Uncle who is above 50, has epol. per Anmini, 


'which at the foresaid Rate, is 8000/. There's 
'a Widow Aunt, who has 10,000/. at her own 
‘ Disposal left by her Husband, and an old Maiden 
'Aunt who has 6000/. Then our Father's 
'Mother has 900/. per Atmum, which is worth 
‘ i8,ooo/. and 1000/, each of us has of her own, 
'which can’t be taken from us. These sumni’d 
‘ up together stand thus. 

This equally divided 
Father’s 800—16,000 between us three a- 
Uiicle’s 400 — 8000 mounts to 20,000/. 
Aunts-! I , All^owance 

( 6000 j — 10,000 being given for Ln- 
Grandmother qoo — 18,000 largement upon com- 

Own 1000 each 3000 mon Fame, we may 

lawfully pass for 

Total 61,000 30,000/. Fortunes. 

In Prospect of thi.s, and the Knowledge of her 
own personal Merit, every one was contemptible 
in their Eyes, and they refus'd those Offers which 
had been frequently made ’em. But ?fiarJli the 
hud : The Mother dies, the Father is married 
again, and lias a Son, on him was entail’d the 
hather’s, Uncle's, and Giand-mother’s Estate. 
'I his cut off 43,000/. The Maiden Aunt married 
a tall irishiuan, and with her went the 6000. The 
Widow died, and left but enough to pay her Debts 
and bury her; so tliat there remained for these 
thiec Girls but their ow’ii loool. They had [by] 
this uiuc passed their Prime, and got on the wrong 
side of 'I'liirty ; and must pass the Remainder of 
their Days, upbraiding Mankind that they mind 
noilnng imt Money, and bewailing that Virtue, 
Sense and Modesty aie had at present in no 
maimer of Estimation. 

I mention this Case of Ladies before any other, 
because it is the most irreparable : For tho’ Youth 
IS the Time less eap.ihie of Reflection, it is in that 
Sex the only Se.ison in which they can advance 
tlieir Foitune.s. But li we turn our Thoughts to 
the Men, we sec such Ciowds of Unhappy from 
no other Reason, but an ill-grounded Hope, that 
It IS hard to say which they rather deserve, our 
Pity or Contempt. It is not unpleasant to see a 
bellow alter giov;n old m Attendance, and after 
haying passed half a Life in Servitude, call him- 
.self the unliappicst of all Men, and pretend to be 
disappointed because a Courtier broke his Word. 
He iliat piomises lumself any thing but what may 
naturally arise Irom hi.s own Property or Labour, 
and goes beyond tlie Desire of possessing above 
two Parts in three even of that, lays up for himself 
an encreasmg Heap of Afflictions and Disap- 
pointments. There are but two Means in the 
World of gaining by other Men, and these are by 
being either agreeable or considerable. The Gen- 
ciality of Mankind do all things for tbcir own 
sakes ; and when you hope any thing from Persons 
above you, if you cannot say, I can be thus agree- 
‘ able or thus serviceable, it is ridiculous to pretend 
to the Dignity of being unfortunate when they 
leave you; you weic injudicious, in hoping for 
any other than to be neglected, for suen as can 
come withm these Descriptions of being capable 
to please or serve your Patron, when his Humour 
or Interests call for their Capacity either way. 


* \Rt nuUi rei nisi Pcenitentue natus.] 
“ [Pollutions] 
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It would not methxnks be an useless Comparison 
I between the Condition of a Man who slums all 
the Pleasures of Life, and of one who makes it his 
Business to pursue them. Hope in the Recluse 
makes his Austerities comfortable, while the lux- 
urious Man gains nothing but Uneasiness from his 
Enjoyments, What is the Difl'erence in the Hap- 
piness of him who is macerated by Abstinence, 
and his who is surfeited with I'accss? He who 
resigns the World, has no Temptation to Env)', 
Hatred, Malice, Anger, but is in constant Posse-.- 
sion of a serene Mind ; he who follows the Plea- 
sures of it, which are in their very Nature disap- 
pointing, is in constant Search ol Care, Solicitude, 
Remorse, and Confusion. 

Mr. Spectator, ihe 1719. 

' I am a young Woman and have my Fortune 
‘ to make ; for which Reason I conic constantly 
‘to Church to hear Divine Sirvice, and make 
‘ Conquests : But one great Hindrance m this my 
‘Design, is, that our Clerk, who was once a 
‘Gardener, has this Christmas so over-deckt the 
‘ Church with Greens, that he h ».s quite spoilt my 
‘Prospect, insomuch that 1 h.i\e scaice seen the 
‘ young Barfinet I dress at tin se three Weeks, 
‘though we have both been vei y constant at our 
‘ Devotions, and don’t sit above thiee Pews off. 
‘The Church, as it is now equipr, looks mure like 
*a Grecu-house than a J’laco ot Worsliip : d'he 
‘middle Isle is a very pretty shady W.alk, .and the 
‘Pews look like so many Arbouis of each Side of 
‘it. ']'he Pulpit itself has suidi Clusters of Ivy, 

‘ Holly, and Rosemary about it, that a light 
‘ Fellow In our Pew took occasion to say, that tlie 
‘Congregation heard the Woid out of a Bush, like 
^ Moses. vSir Atttkony Loves Pew in particular 
‘is so well hedged, that all my Batteries have no 
‘ Effect. 1 am obliged to slioot at random among 
‘the Boughs, without talking any mannei of Aim. 
'Mr. SPECf'ATOH, unless you'll give Orders for 
‘removing these Greens, I shall glow a very awk- 
‘ward Creature at Chuich, and soon have little 
‘ else to do there but to say my Prayers. I am 
‘ in haste. 

Dear SIR, 

Your most Obedient Serx/ant, 

T. Jenny Simper. 
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L ucian^ rallies the Philosophers in his Time, 
who could not agree vvherlicr they should 
admit Riches into tlie number n/ xval Hoods ; the 
Professors of the Severer Sects threw them quite 
out, while others as resolutely inserted them. 

I am apt to believe, that as the World grew 
more Polite, the rigid Doctrines of the first were 
wholly di-scarded ; and I do not find any one so 
hardy at present, as to deny that there are very 


* In his Auction of Philosophers. 


great Advantages in the Enjoyment of a plentiful 
fortune. Indeed the best and wisest of Men, 
tho they may possibly despise a good Part of 
those things which the World calls Pleasures can 
I think, hardly be insensible of that Weight and 
Dignity which a moderate Share of Wealth adds 
to their Characters, Councils, and Actions. 

We find It IS a General Uoiiqilaint in Professions 
ano Trades, that the tidiest Members of them are 
chiefly encouraged, and this is falsly imputed to 
the Ill-nature of Mankind, who arc ever bestow- ' 
ing tbeir Favours on such as least want them 
Whereas if we fairly consider their Proceedings 
m tins Case, we shall find them founded on un- 
doubted Reason ; Since supposing both equal in 
their natural Integrity, I ought, in common Pru- 
dence, to fear foul Play from an Indigent Person 
rather than from one whose Circumstances .seem 
to have placed him above the bate Temptation of 
Money. 

'J 'his Reason also makes the Common-wealth 
regard her richest Subjects, as those who are most 
concerned foi her Quiet and Interest, and con- 
.scqnently fittest to be intrusted with her highest 
Imploymciits On the contrary, Cntaline's Say- 
ing to those Men of desperate fortunes, who ap- 
plied themselves to him, and of whom he after- 
wards composed Ins Aiiny, that they had nothing 
to hole for but a Civil IVar, was too true not to 
make the Impressions he desired 

I believe I need not fear but that what I have 
s.xid 111 Praise of Money, will be more than suffi- 
cient with most of mv Readers Id excuse the Sub- 
ject of my present Paper, which 1 intend as an 
Fssay on 1 he IVays to raise a Man's Fortune, 

01 The A rt 0/ growing Rich. 

The first and most infallible Method towards 
the attmmng of this End, is Thrift: All Men arc 
not equally qualified foi getting Money, but it is 
m the Power of every one alike to practise this 
Virtue, and I believe there are very few Persons, 
who, if they please to rcfiect on their past Lives’ 
will not find that had they saved all those Little 
Sums which they'^ have spent unnecessarily, they 
might at present have been Masters of a compe- 
tent fortune. justly claims the next 

J lace to J/iuft: 1 ihui both these excellently 
well recommended to common use in the three 
following It alum Proverbs, 

Never do that by Proxy which you can do 

Nevef •.!*.. ' To-morrow which you can 

do Jo-day. 

Never neglect small Matters and Exf cnees. 

^ A third Instrument of growing Rich, is Method 
in Lu.xiness, which, as well as the two former is 
also attainable by I’ersons of the meanest Capa- 
cities. 

1 be famous De IV if, one of the greatest States- 
men of the Age in which he lived, being asked by 
a friend, How he was able to dispatch that Mul- 
titude of Affairs in which he was engaged ? re- 
ply d, lhat his whole Art consisted in doing one 
ining at once. If, says he, I have any necessary 
Dispatches to make, 1 think of nothing else ’till 
those are finished ; If any Domestick Affairs re- 
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a uire my Attention, 1 give myself up wholly to 
lem ’till they are set m (Jrder. 

In short, we often see Men of dull and phleg- 
matick Tempers, arriving to great Estates, by 
making a regular and orderly Disposition of their 
Business, and that without it the greatest Parts 
and most lively Imaginations rather puzrie their 
Adairs, than bring them to an haiipy Issue. 

From what has been said,- 1 think I may lay it 
down as a Maxim, that every M.ui of good com- 
mon Sense may, if he pleases, m his particular 
Station of Life, most ccit iinly be Rich. I'he 
Rea.son why we .sometimes sec that Men of the 
greatest Capacities are not so, is either because 
^ey despise Wealth m Comp.irison of something 
else : or at least are not content to he getting an 
Estate, unless they may do it their own w'ay, and 
at the same time enjoy all the Pleasures and Gra- 
tifications of Life. 

But besides these ordinary Forms of growing 
Rich, it must be allow'cd that there is Room fur 
Genius, as well m this as in all otlier Circum- 
stances of Life 

I'ho’ the Ways of getting Money were long 
since very numerous ; and tho’ so many new ones 
liave been found out of late Years, there is cer- 
tainly still remaining so large a Field for Inven- 
tion, that a Man of an indifferent Head might 
easily .sit clown and draw up such a Plan for the 
Conduct and support of his Life, as was never yet 
once thought of. 

We daily see Metliods put in practice by hun- 
gry and ingenious Men, which demonstrate the 
Power of Invention in this Farticular. 

It is reported of Scafauwuch^ the first famous 
Italian Comedian, that being at Pari'^ and in 
great Want, he bethought himself of constantly 
plying near the Door of a noted Perfumer in that 
City, and when any one came out who had been 
buying Snuff, never failed to desire a Taste of 
them : when he had by this Means got together a 
Quantity made up of several different Sorts, he 
sold it again at a lower Rate to the same Per- 
fumer, who finding out the IVick, called it Tabac 
de viillc Jlcnrcs. or S'lmjf of a thousand h'lotoers. 
The Story farthei tells us, that by this means he 
got a very comfortable Subsistence, ’till making 
too much haste to grow Rich, he one Day took 
such an unreasonable Pinch out of the Box of a 
Swiss Officer, as engaged him in a Quarrel, and 
obliged him to quit this Ingenious Wav of Life. 

Nor can 1 in this Place omit doing Justice to a 
Youth of my own Country, who, tho’ he is scarce 
yet twelve Yeais old, has with great Industry and 
Application attained to llie Art of beating the 
Grenadiers March on his Chin, I am credibly in- 
formed that by this means he does not only main- 
tain himself and his Mother, but that he is laying 
up Money every Day, with a l>csign, if the War 
continues, to purchase a Drum at least, if not a 
Colours. 

I shall concludethe.se Instances with the Device 
of the famous Rabelais, when he was at a great 
Distance from Paris, and without Money to bear 
his Expences thither. This ingeniou-s Author be- 
ing thus sharp set, got together a convenient 
Quantity of Brick-Dust, and having disposed of 
it into several Papers, writ upon one Poyson/or 


Monsieur, upon a second, Poysm for the DauM- 
in, and on a third, Poyson for the King. Having 
made this Provision for the Royal Family of 
France, he laid his Papers so that his Landlord, 
wdio wa.s an Inq^uisitive Man, and a good Subject, 
might get a Sight of them. 

The Plot succeeded as he de.sired : The Host 
gave immediate Intelligence to the Secretary of 
State. The Secictary presently sent down a 
Special Messenger, who bi ought up the Traitor to 
Court, and provided him at the King’s Expence 
with proper Accommodations on the Road. As 
soon as he appeared he wa.s known to be the 
Celebrated Rabelais, and his Powder upon Ex- 
amination being found very Innocent, the Jest 
was only laught at , for which a less eminent 
Drole would have been .sent to the Gallics. 

Trade and Commeice might doubtless be still 
varied a thousand Way.s, out of which would arise 
such Blanches as have not yet been touched. The 
famous Doily is still fiesh in everyone’s Memory, 
who raised a Fortune by findingout Materials for 
.such Stuffs a.s inieJjt atonce becheapand genteel. 
1 have heard it affirmed, that had not he discover- 
ed this frugal Method of giatifying our Pride, we 
should hardly liave been [able*] to carry on the 
last War. 

I regard Irade not only as highly advantageous 
to the Commonw^eaUh m geneial , but as the most 
natuial and likely Method of making a Man’s 
Foitune, having observed, since my being a 
Spectator 'm the Woild, greater Estates got about 
Change, than at Whitehall or St. James's, I 
believe J may also add, that the first Acquisitions 
are generally attended with more Satisfaction, and 
as good a Con.seience. 

1 must not however close this Essay, without 
observing that what has been said is only intended 
for Persons in the common way.s of Thriving, and 
is not designed for those%Men who from low Be- 
ginnings push theinselve.s up to the Top of States, 
and the most considerable Figures in Life. My 
Maxim of Savi:ig\% not designed for .such as these, 
since nothing is more usual than for Thrijt to 
disappoint the Ends of Ambitiojt; it being almost 
mipussible that the Mind should [be“1 intent upon 
Trifles, while it is at the same time fforniing some 
gieat I)esign. 

I may tlicrefore compare these Men to a great 
Poet, who, as Longinus says, while he is full of 
the most ” r -...c-,.-* IricaN. n -.t always at lei- 
sure to mn ■ 1 ! ; - J’i a .1 Niceties of his 

Art. 

1 would however have all my Readers take 
great care how they mistake themselves for un- 
common Genius's, and Men above Rule, since 
it IS very easy for them to be deceived in this 
Particular. X, 

^ [able so well] 

* [descend to and be] 
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A N unaffected Behaviour is without question 
Jtx. a very great Charm ; but under the JVotioa 
of being unconstrained and disengaged, People 
take upon them to be unconcerned in any Duty of 
Life. A general Negligence is what they assume 
upon all Occasions, and set up f'r an Aversion to 
all manner of Business and Attention. I am the 
carelessest Creature in the World, I ha 7 >e cer- 
tainly the worst Memoy of any Man Ihnng^, are 
frequent Expressions in the Mouth of a Pretender 
of this sort. It is a professed IVtaxini with these 
People never to think ; there is .something so 
solemn in Reflexion, they, for<*ooth, can never 
give themselves Time for such away of employing 
tnemselves. It happens often that this sort of 
Man is heavy enough in his Nature to be .a good 
Proficient in such Matters as aie attain.ablc by 
Industry ; but alas ! he has such .m ardent Ihesirc 
to be what he is not, to be too volatile, to have the 
Faults of a Person of Spirit, that he professes him- 
.self the most unfit Man living for any manner of 
Application When this Iluinoui enteis into the 
Head of a Female, she gently professes Su.kness 
upon all Occasions, and acts all things with an 
indisposed Air : She is olTendcd, but iict Mind is 
too lazy to raise her to Anget, therefore she 
lives only as actuated by a violerit .Splcum and 
gentle Scorn. She has hardly Ciniosiiy t<> listen 
to Scandal of her .\cqn.unt.im c, .ml h " never 
Attention enough tci liear th'' 11 r ' nime.. ' ' This 
Affectation in both Se.xcs makes them vain of be- 
ing useless, ind take a certain Pneh. in their In- 
significancy 

Oppo.site t<i tbi.s Folly is another no less unrea- 
sonable, and that is the Impertmenre of being al- 
way.s in a Hurry. 'I'here are those who visit 
Ladies, and beg Pardon afore they are well seated 
in their Chairs, that they just called in, but arc 
obliged to attend Business of Imporl.nice elsewhere 
the very next Moment ; Thus they run from 
Place to Place, professing that they are obliged 
to be still in another Company than th.it which 
they arc in. These Persons who aie iiist a going 
somewhere < Ke -V 1 u- / r b * detuned ; tlet'^’j 

all the Worli! .'h t' . 1 ' ■. .is to be miiidecl, 

and their Affairs will be at an end. Their Vanity 
is to be importuned, and C'omp’ianre with their 
Multiplicity of Affairs would eii.-indly dispatch 
’em. The 'I’ravelhng Laches, who have half the 
Town to see in an Afternoon, nny he ixudoncd 
for being in constant Hurry , but it is incsc usable 
in Men to come where they have no Business, to 
profess they absent themselves where they have. 

It has been remarked by .some nice Observers and 
Criticks, that there is nothing disccjvers the true 
Temper of a Person so much as his Letters. I 
have by me two Epistles, which are written by 
two People of the different Humours above-men- 

‘ [Strenua nos exercet inertia. — Hor.] 

» [but] 

tinned. It is wonderful that a Man cannot observe 
upon himself when he sits down to cvrite, but that 
he will gravely commit himself to Paper the same 
Man that he is in the Freedom of Conversation. 

1 have hardly seen a Line from any of these Ceu- 
tlemcn, but .spoke them as absent from what they 
wore doing, as they profess they are when they 
come into Company. For the Folly is, that they 
have perswaded themselves they really are busy. 

J bus their whole Time is spent in suspense of 
the present Moment to the next, and then from 
the nc.Kt t’-e ' ' 1.. 'U,. r..,i ,;f 

Life IS to ]■ 1 ‘-.i 1*. •. ibi 1 ’:; i- 1 V 

and Execution of nothing. ' “ ’ 

SIP, 

‘ 'I’he Post is just going out, and I have many 
‘other Letters of very great Importance to write 
‘this Evening, but I could not omit making my 
‘ Compliments to you foi your Civilities to me when 
‘ I was last in Town It is my Misfortune to be so 

1 full of Bnnness, that 1 cannot tell yon a Thou- 
‘saiid 'I'hings which I have to say to you. 1 
‘must desire you to commiiiucate the Contents of 
‘tins to no one living ; but believe me to be, with 
‘ die greatest Fideluy, 

A 7 A’, 

1 'our most Obedient, 

H u/uble Servant, 

Stephen Courier. 

Mada/n, 

‘1 hate Writing, of all Tilings in the World; 
‘how'cvcr, though T have drunk the Wateis, and 
‘.im told 1 ought not to use my Eyes so much, I 
‘cannot furlicar wilting to >011, to fell you I have 
‘ b( en to the last Degree Inppi d since I saw yon 
‘IJow could you entertain such a 'fhought, as 
‘iliat T should hear of tint silly Fellow With Pa- 
‘tience? 'Jake my Woid fur it, there is nothing 
‘in It, and yon may believe it when so lazy a 
‘Cioatineas lam undergo the Pains to assure 
‘ yon of It by taking Pen, Ink, and Paper in my 
‘ Hand. Forgive tins, you know I shall not often 
‘ offend m this Kind I am very much 

J 'our .Servant, 

Bridget Kitherdowm. 

77 ie Fello^v is o f your Country, pry tkre send 
vie Word however whether he has so ^cat an 
Jiittde. 

Mr. Srii-CTATOn, fail. 24, 1712. 

‘ 1 am Clerk f»f the Parish from wlience Mrs. 

‘ Vz/V/Vc sends her Complaint, in your Yestei day’s 
^spectator. I must lieg of yon to pmblish this as 
‘a imblick Adnumilion to the aforesaid Mrs. 
eSnuper. otheiwise all my lumest Care m tlie 
‘ Disposition of the Greens in the Church will have 
‘no F.ffect : I shall therefore with your Leave lay 
‘before you the whole Mattel. I was formerly, 
‘as she chaiges me, for several Years a Gardener 
‘in the County of Kent: But 1 must absolutely 
‘ deny, that ’tis out of any Affection I retain for 
‘my old Employment that 1 have placed my 
‘Greens so liberally about the Chinch, but out of 
‘a particular Spleen I conceived against Mrs. 
‘Simper (and others of the same Sistcihood) some 
‘ time ago. As to herself, 1 had one Day set the 
‘ Hundredth Psalm, and was singing the first Line 
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‘in order to put the Congregation into the Tune, 
‘she was all the while curtsying to Anthony 
j ‘ in so affected and indecent a manner, that the 
‘ Indignation I conceived at it made me forget my 
‘ self so far, as from the 'I'une of that Psalm tu 
‘ wander into Southwell 1 unc, and from thence 
‘ into Windsor Tune, still unable to recover my 
‘self till 1 had with the utmost Contusion seta 
‘new one. Nay, 1 have often seen her rise up 
‘ and smile and curtsy to one at the lower End of 
‘the Church in the midst of a Gloria Patri ; and 
‘ when 1 have spoke the Assent to a Prayer with 
‘a long Amen uttered with decent Gravity, she 
‘ has been rolling her Eyes around about in such a 
‘ Manner, as plainly shewed, however she wa.s 
‘moved, it was not towards an Heavenly Object. 
‘In fine, she extended her Conquests so far over 
‘the Males, and rai.sed such Envy in the Females, 
‘that what between Love of those and the Jeal- 
‘ousy of these, I was almost the only Person that 
‘looked in the Prayer-Book all Church-time. I 
‘ had several Projects in my Head to put a Stop 
‘to this growing Mischief; but as I have long 
‘lived in Kenty and there often heard how the 
^Kentish Men evaded the Conqueror, by carrying 
‘green Boughs over their Heads, it put me in 
‘mind of pmcti.sing this Device against Mrs. 
‘ Simiier I find I have preserved many a young 
‘Man from her Eye-shot by this Means; there- 
‘ fore humbly pray the Boughs may be fixed, till 
‘she shall give Security for her peaceable Jnten- 

Yonr Ilnmlle Semant, 

Francis Sternhold. 


No, 285.] Saturday, 'January 26, 1712. \Addison. I 

Ne, guicnnqneDeus,guicunqueadhibebiturheros, 
Regali conspectus in anro nnper et osfro, 

Migret in Ohscurns hnmili sermone tabernas : 

A ut, dum vital hnmum, mihes et inania cahtet, 

Hor. 

H aving already treated of the Fable, the 
Characters, and Sentimentsinthe/’«ra<//.u' 
Lost, we are in the last Place to con.sider the 
Language; and as the Learned World. is very 
much divided upon Milton as to this Point, I 
hope they will excuse me if I appear particular m 
any of my Opinions, and encline to those who judge 
the most advantageously of the Author. 

It is requisite that the Language of Heroic 
Poem should be both Perspicuous and Sublime. 
In proportion as either of these two Qualities are 
wanting, the Language is imperfect. Perspicuity 
is the first and most necessary Qualification ; in- 
somuch that a good-natur’d Reader sometimes 
overlooks a little Slip even in the Grammar or 
Syntax, where it is impossible for him to mistake 
the Poet’s Sense. Of this Kind is that Passage 
in Milton, wherein he speak.s of Satan. 

^ Aristotle, Poetics, ii. § 26. ‘The excellence of 
‘ Diction consists in being perspicuous without 
‘ being mean.’ 


God and his Son except. 

Created thing nought vahid he nor shunrCd. 

And tlut in which he describes Adam and Eve. 

Adam the goodliest Man of Men since horn 
His Sons, the fairest of her Daughters F.vc. 

It is plain, that in the former of these Passages 
according to the natural Syntax, the Divine Per- 
sons mentioned in the first Line are represented as 
created Beings; and that, in the other, Adam 
and Jir^e are confounded with their Sons and 
Daugliters Such little Blemishes as these, when 
the Thought is great and natural, we should, with 
Horace,^ impute to a pardonable Inadvertency, or 
to the Weakness of human Nature, which cannot 
attend to each minute Particular, and give the last 
Finishing to every Circumstance in so long a 
Work. The Ancient Criticks therefore, who were 
acted by a Spirit of O.r. rntber than that 
of Cavilling, invented ('(-i > u I 'g-.-.is of Speech, 
on purpose to palliate little I'>rors of thus nature 
in the Writings of those Authors who had so many 
greater Beauties to attone for them. 

If Clearness and Perspicuity were only to be 
consulted, the Poet would have nothing else to 
do but to cloath his 7 'houghts in the most plain 
and natural Expre.s.sions. But since it often 
happens that the most obvious Phrases, and those 
which are used in ordinary Conversation, becom^ 
too familiar to the Ear, and contract a kind or 
Meanness by passing through the Mouth.s of the 
Vulgar, a Poet should take particular Care to 
guard himself against Idinmatick Way.s of Speak- 
ing. Ovid and Lucan have many Poornesses of 
Expression upon this Account, as taking up with 
the first Phrases that offered, without putting 
themselves to the Trouble of looking after such 
as wouhl not only have been natural, but also 
elevated and sublime. Milton has hut few Fail- 
ings in this Kind, of which, however, you may 
j fmeet with some Instances, as“] in the following 
Passages. 

Embrios and Idiots, Eremites and Fryars, 
White, Black, and Grey, with all Trumpery, 

Here Pilgmms roam 

A while discourse they hold. 

No fear lest Dinner cool ; when thus began 

Our A nthor 

Who of all Ages to succeed, but feeling 
The E'vil on him brought by me, will curse 
My Head, ill fare our Ancestor impure, 

For this we may thank Adam 

The Great Masters in Composition, knew very 
well that many an elegant Phrase becomes im- 
proper for a Poet or an Oramr, when it has been 
debased by common Use. For this Reason the 
Works of Ancient Authors, which are written in 
dead Languages, have a great Advantage over 
those which arc written in Languages that are now 

* Verum ubi plura nltent in carmine, non ego panels 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 

Aut humana parum cavit natura. 

De Ar. Poet., 11 . 351-3. 
® [see an Instance or two] 
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spoken. Were there any mean Phrases or Idioms in 
Vir^l and Hovier, they would not shock the Ear 
of the most delicate Modern Reader, so much as 
they would have done that of an old Greek or 
Roman, because we.nevcr hear them pronounced 
in our Streets, or in ordinary Conversation. 

It is not therefore sufficient, that the Language 
of an Epic Poem be Perspicuous, unle.ss it be also 
Subhme. To this end it ought to deviate from the 
common Forms and ordinary Phrases of Speech. 
The Judgment of a Poet very much discovers it 
self in sliunning the common Roads of Expression, 
without falling into such ways of Speech as may 
seem stiff and unnatural ; he must not swell into a 
false Sublime, by endeavouring to avoid the other 
Extream. Among the Greeks, /Eschylus, and 
sometimes Soptoelcs, were guilt v of this Fault: 
among the Latins, Claudian and Statius; and 
among our own Countrymen, Shakespear and 
Lee, In these Authors the Affer tation of Great- 
ness often hurts the Perspicuity of the Stile, as in 
many others the Endeavour after Perspicuity pre- 
judices its Greatness. 

Aristotle has observed, that the Idiomatick 
Stile may be avoided, and the Sublime formed, 
by the following Methods.^ First, by the Use of 
Metaphors [: Such are those of MUion.^'\ 

Imparadised in one anotker's Arms, 

A nd in his Hand a Reed 

Stood waving tipt with Fire. 

The grassie Clods now calv’d, 

[Spangled with Eyes ] 

In these and innumerable other Instances, the 
Metaphors are very bold but just ; I must how- 
ever observe that the Metaphors are not [so] thick 
sown in Milton, which always savours too much 
of Wit : that they never clash with one another, 
which, as Aristotle observes, turns a Sentence 
into a kind of an Enigma or Riddle ; 3 and that he 
seldom lias recourse to them where the proper 
and natural Words will do as well. 

Another wa^^ of raising the Language, and giv- 
ing it a Poetical Turn, is to make use of the 
Idioms of other Tongues, yirgil is full of the 
Greek Forms of Speech, which the Critlcks call 
Hellenisms, a» Horace in his Odes abounds with 
them rftuch more than Virgil. I need not men- 
tion the several Dialects which Horner has made 

* Poetics, ii. § 26. 

* [, like those in Milton.] 

^ ‘ That lanjpage is elevated and remote from 
‘ the vulgar idiom which employs unusual words : 

‘ by unusual, I mean foreign, metaphorical, ex- 
‘ tended-—^, in short, that arc not common words, 
‘Yet, should a poet compose his Diction entirely 
‘of such words, the result would be either an 
‘enigma or a barbarous jargon: an enigma if 
‘composed of metaphors, a b.arburous jargon if 
‘composed of foreign words. For the es.sence of 
‘au enigma consists in putting together things 
‘apparently inconsistent and impossible, and at 
* the same time saying nothing but what is true. 
‘Now this cannot be effected by the mere arrange- 
*ment of words ; by the metaphorical use of them 
‘ it may,’ 


use of for this end. Milton, in conformity with 
the Practice of the Ancient Poets, and with^r/iy- 
totlds Rule, has infused a great many Latinisms, 
as well as Greecisms, and sometimes Hebraisms, 
into the Language of his Poem ; as towards the 
Beginning of it. 

Nor did they not perceh'e the evil Plight 
In which they were, or the fierce Pains not feel. 
Vet to their GeyCrats Voice they soon obey'd , — 

Who shall tempt with wand' ring Feet 

The dark unbottoin'd Infinite Abyss, 

And through the palpable Obscure find out 
His uncouth way, or spread his airy Flight 
Upborn with indefatigable Wings 
Over the vast Abrupt ! 

[ So both ascend 

In the Visions of God Book 2 ] 

Under this Head may be reckon’d the placing 
the Adjective after the Substantive, the Trans- 
position of Words, the turning the Adjective into 
a Substantive, with several other Foreign Modes 
of Speech which this Poet has naturalized to give 
his Verse the greater Sound, and throw it out of 
Prose. 

The third Method mentioned by Aristotle is 
what agrees with the Genius of the Greek Lan- 
guage more than with that of any other Tongue, 
and is therefore more used by Homer than by any 
other Poet. I mean the lengthning of a Phrase 
by the Addition of Words, which may either be 
inserted ^ or omitted, as also by the extending or 
contracting of particular Words by the Insertion 
or Omission of certain Syllables Milton has put 
in practice this Method of raising his Language, 
as far as the Nature of our Tongue will permit, us 
in the Passage above-mentioned, Eremite, [for] 
what IS Hermit, in common Discourse. If you 
observe the Measure of his Verse, he has with 
great Judgment suppressed a Syllable in several 
Words, and shortned those of two Syllables into 
one, by which Method, besides, the above-men- 
tioned Advantage, he has given a greater Variety 
to his Numbers. But this Piactice is more parr 
ticularly remarkable in the Names of Persons and 
of Countries, as Beelzebub, Hessehon, and in many 
other Particulars, wherein lie h.as either changed 
the Name, or made use of that which is not the 
most commonly known, that he might the better 
dejpart from the Language of the Vulgar. 

The same Reason recommended to him several 
old Words, which also makes his Poem appear the 
more venerable, and gives it a greater Air of An- 
timiity. 

I must likewise take notice, that there are in 
Milton several Words of his own coining, as 
Cerberean, miscreated, 11 ell-doom' d, Emory on 
Atoms, and many others. If the Reader is of- 
fended at this Liberty in our English Poet, I 
would recommend him to a Discourse in Plutarch, 
which shews us how frequently Homer has made 
use of the same Liberty. 

Milton, by the above-mentioned Helps, and by 
the Choice of the noblest Words and Phra&'es 

* On Life and Poetry of Homer, wrongly 
ascribed to Plutarch, Bk. I. § 16. 
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which our Tongue would afford him, has carried 
our Langua^ to a greater Height than any of 
the Engiishl?oQt% have ever done before or mter 
him, and made the Sublimity of his Stile equal to 
that of his Sentiments. 

1 have been the more particular in these Ob- 
servation.s on Milton's Stile, because it is that 
Part of him in which he appears the most singu- 
lar, The Remarks I have here made upon the 
Practice of other Poets,, with my Observations 
out of Aristotle, will perhaps alleviate the Preju- 
dice which some have taken to his Poem upon 
this Account ; tho’ after all, I must confess that I 
think his Stile, tho’ admirable in general, is in 
some places too much stiffened and obscured by 
the frequent U.se of those Methods, which Aris- 
totle has prescribed for the raising of it. 

This Kcdundaiicy of those several Ways of 
Speech, whicli Aristotle calls foreign Language, 
and with which Milton has so very much enriched, 
and in some Places darkned the Language of his 
Poem, was the more proper for his use, because 
his Poem is written in Blank Verse. Rhyme, 
without any other Assistance, throws the Lan- 
guage off from Pro.se, and very often makes an 
indifferent Phrase pass unregarded ; but where 
the Verse is not built upon Rhymes, there Pomp 
of Sound, and Energy of Expression, are indis- 
pensably nece&Hary to .support the Stile, and keep 
It from falling into the Flatness of Pro.se. 

I’hose who have not a Taste for this Elevation 
of Stile, and are apt to ridicule a Poet when he 
departs from the common Forms of Expression, 
would do well to see Aristotle has treated an 
Ancient Author called Euclid,' for hi.s insipid 
Mirth upon this Occasion. Mr. Dryden used to 
call [these sort of Men his Prose-Criucks. 

* Poetics, 1}. ^ 26 . 'A iudioious intermixture i.s 
‘requisite. . . It is without reason, therefore, 

‘ that some critics have censured these modes of 
‘speech, and ridiculed the poet for the use of 
‘them; as old Euclid did, opjecting that versifi- 

* cation would be an easy business, if it were per- 
‘mitted to lengthen words at pleasure, and then 
‘giving a burlesque example of that sort of dlc- 
‘tion. . . In the employment of all the species of 
‘unusual words, moderation is necessary : for 
‘metaphors, foreign words, or any of the others 
‘improperly used, and with a desigu to be ridicul- 
*ous, would produce the same effect. But how 
‘great a difference is made by a proper and tem- 
‘perate use of such words may be seen in heroic 
‘verse. Let any one put common words in the 
‘ place of the metaphorical, the foreign, and others 
‘ of the same kind, and he will be convinced of the 
‘ truth of what I say.’ He then gives two or three 
examples of the effect of changing poetical for 
common words. As, that (in plays now lo.st) ‘the 
‘ same lambic verse occurs in ^Eschyliis and Euri- 
‘ pides ; but by means of a single alteration— the 
‘ substitution of a foreign for a common and usual 
‘ word — one of these verses appears beautiful, the 
‘ other ordinary. For ^Eschylus in his Philoctetes 
'says, “ The poisonous wound that eats my 
“ffesh,” But Euripides for {itrdui) “eats” says 

* (BoLuaTai) “ banquets on.’” “ [this] 


I should, under this Head of the Language, 
consider Milton's Numbers, in which he has 
made use of several Elisions, which are not cus- 
tomary among other English Poets, as may be 
particularly observed in his cutting off the Letter 
y. when it precedes a Vowel.* This, and some 
other Innovations in the Measure of his Verse, 
has varied his Numbers in such a manner, as 

* This is not particularly observed. On the 
very first page of P. L. we have a line with the 
final y twice sounded before a vowel, 

Invoke thy Siid to my ^venturous song. 
Again a few lines later. 

That to the height of this great argument 
1 may ^sert Eternal Pro'uidence. 

Ten lines farther we read of the Serpent 
Stirr'd «/ with envy And revenge. 

We have only an apparent elision of ^ a few lines 
later in his aspiring 

To set himself in glory Above his I>eers, 
for the line would be ruined were the y to be 
omitted by a reader. The extreme shortness of 
the two unaccented syllables, y and a, gives them 
the quantity of one in the metre, and allows by the 
turn of voice a suggestion of exuberance, height- 
ening the force of the word glor}\ Three lines 
lower Milton has no elision of the y before a 
vowel in the line, 

Against the throne and monarchy of God. 
Nor eight lines after that in the words ‘ day and 
night.’ There is elision of y in the line, 

That were an ignominy And shame beneath 
This downfall. 

But none a few lines lower down in 

Sole reigning holds the tyranny of heaven. 
When the y stands by itself, unaccented, immedi- 
ately after an accented syllable, and precede.s a 
vowel that is part of another unaccented syllable 
standing immediately before an accented one, 
Milton accepts the consequence, and does not 
attempt to give it the force of a distinct syllable. 
But Addison’s v^ue notion that it was Milton’s 
custom to cut off the final y when it precedes a 
vowel, and that for the sake of being uncommon, 
came of inaccurate observation. For the reasons 
just given, thejv of the word glory runs into the 
succeeding syllable, and most assuredly is not cut 
off, when we read of 

the excess 

(M Glorv ohscuyd: as when the sun, netv ris'n, 
Looks through the horizontal misty Air, 

but the y in ‘ misty ’ stands as a full syllable be- 
cause the word air is accented. So again in 
Death as oft accus'd 
(M tardy execution, sitice denoundd 
The day of his offence. 

Thejy of ‘ tardy* is a syllable because the vowel 
following it is accented ; the y also of ‘ day ’ re- 
mains, pecause, although an , unaccented vowel 
follows, it is itself part of an accented syllable. 
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makes them incapable of satiating the Ear^ and 
cloying the Reader, which the same uniform 
Measure would certainly have done, and which 
the perpetual Returns of Rhime never fail to do m 
long Narrative Poems. I shall close these Reflec* 
tions upon the Language of Paradise Lost, with 
observing that Milton has copied after Horner 
rather than Virgil in the length of his Periods, 
the Copiousness of his Phrases, and the running 
of his Verses into one another. L, 


No. a 86.3 Monday, January 28, 1712. \_Steele 
Nomina Honesta preetendnntur vitirs — 'I'arit 

Mr. Spectator, York, Jan. 18, 1712. 
‘ T PRETEND not to inform a Gentleman of .so 
‘ X just a I'aste, whenever he pleases to use it : 
‘but it may not be amiss to inform your Readeis, 
‘that there is a false Delicacy as well as a tuic 
‘one. True Delicacy, as 1 take it, consists in 
‘Exactness of Judgment and Ihgnityof Senti- 
‘ment, or if you will, Purity of Affection, as this 
'is opposed to Corruption and Gmssness. There 
‘are Pedants in Breeding as well as m Learning. 
‘ The Eye that cannot bear the 1 -iplit is not deli- 
‘cate but sore. A good Constitiuum appear.s in 
‘the Soundness and Vigour of the Parts, not in 
‘the Scjucamishness of ^e Stomach . And a false 
‘Delicacy is Affectation, not Politeness. What 
‘then can be the Sundard of Delicacy but 'J'mth 
‘ and Virtue ? Virtue, which, as the Satynst long 
‘since ob.sen'cd, is real Honour; whereas the 
‘other Di.stinctions among Mankind are mecrly 
‘titular. Judging by that Rule, in my Opinion, 
‘and in that of many of your virtuous Female 
‘Readers, you are so far from deserving Mr. 

‘ Courtly's Aci usation, that you seem too gentle, 
‘ and to allow too many Excuses for an enormous 
‘ Crime, which is the Reproach of the Age, and is 
‘in all its Branches and Degrees expresly for- 
‘ bidden by that Religion we pretend to profess ; 
‘and whose Laws, in a Nation that calls it self 
‘ Christian, one would think should take Place of 
‘those Rules which Men of comipt Minds, .and 
‘those of weak Understandings follow. I know 
‘not any thing more p-'inc Manners, 

‘than the giving fair N.i. ■■ 'r> 0 • ' .Actions; for 

‘thi.s coniounds Vice and Virtue, and takes olf 
‘that natural Horrour we have to Evdl. An in- 
‘nocent Creature, who would start at the Name 
' of Strumpet, may think it pretty to be called a 
‘ Mistress, especially if her Seducer has taken care 
'to inform her, that a Uuiou of lleaits is the 
‘principal Matter in the Sight of Heaven, and 
‘ that the Business at Church is a meer idle Ccre- 
'mony. Who knows not that tlie DiflTerence be- 
' tween obscene and modest Words expressing the 
‘fame Action, consists only in the accessary Idea, 
‘for there is nothing immodest in Letters and 
‘ Syllables. Fornication and Adultery ai e modest 
‘Words : because they express an Evil Action as 
‘criminal, and so as to excite Horrour and Aver- 
‘ sion ; Whereas Words representing the Pleasure 
‘ rather than the Sin, are for this Reason indecent 


‘ and dishonest. Your Papers would be charge- 
‘ able with something worse than Indelicacy, they 
‘would be Immoral, did you treat the detestable 
‘ Sin.s of Uncleanness in the same manner as you 
‘rally an impertinent Self-love and an artful 
‘Glance; as those Laws would be very unjust, 
‘that .should chastise Murder and Petty Larceny 
‘ with the same Punishment. Even Delicacy re- 
‘ mures that the Pity .shewn to distressed indigent 
‘Wickedness, first betrayed into, and then ex- 
‘pelled the Harbours of the Brothel, should be 
‘changed to Detestation, when we consider pam- 
‘pered Vice in the Habitations of the Wealthy. 
‘The most free Person of Quality, in Mr. 
*Courily's Phrase, that is, to speak properly, a 
‘Woman of Figure who has forgot her Birth and 
‘Breeding, dishonouied her Relations and her 
‘self, abandoned her Virtue and Reputation, to- 
‘gether with the natural Modesty of her Sex, and 
‘ rrsqued her very Soul, is so far from deserving 
‘to be treated with no worse Character than that 
‘of a kind Woman, (whicli is doubtless Mr. 
^Courtly's Meaning, if he has any,) that one can 
‘scarce be too severe on her, in as much as she 
‘ sins against greater Restraints, is less exposed, 
'and liable to fewer 7 'emptations, than Beautv in 
‘Poveity and Disti’css. It is hoped therefore, 
‘Sir, that you will not lay aside your generous 
‘ Design of exposing that monstrous Wickedncs.s 
‘of the I'own, whereby a Multitude of Innocents 
‘aie. sacrificed in a more barbarous Manner than 
‘those who were offered to Moloch. The Un- 
* chaste are provoked to see their Vice exposed, 
‘and the Chaste cannot rake into such Filth with- 
‘out Danger of Defilement; but a meer Specta- 
‘ TOK may look into the Brnttom, and come ofl" 
‘without partaking in the Guilt. 7 ’he doing so 
‘will convince us you pursue publick Good, and 
‘ not meerly your own Advantage : But if your 
‘/^cal slackens how can one help thinking that 
‘Mr. Courtly's Letter is but a Feint to get ofl' 
‘from a Subject, in which either your own, or 
‘the private and base Ends of others to whom 
'you are partial, or those fof] whom you are 
‘afraid, would not endure a Reformation? 

y atn, Hir, your humble Semani and Ad- 
mirer, so long as you tread in the Paths 
0/ Truth, Virtue, and Honour. 

Mr. Spectator, 

Trin. Coll. Cantab. Jan. 12, 171T-12. 

‘ It is my Fortune to have a Chamber-Fellow, with 
‘ whom, tho’ 1 agree very well in many Sentiments, 

‘ yet there is one in which wc are as contrary as 
‘ Light and Darkness. We arc both in Love: 
‘his Mistress is a lovely Fair, and mine a lovely 
‘Brown. Now as the Praise of our Mistresses 
‘ Beauty employs much of our Time, we have 
‘freg^uent Quarrels in entering upon that Subject, 

‘ while each says all he can to defend his Choice. 

‘ For my own part, I have racked my Fancy to 
‘the utmost; and sometimes, with the gieatest 
‘Warmth of Tmamnation, have told him. That 
‘ Night was made before Day, and many more fine 
' Things, tho’ without any effect ; Nay, last Night 
‘ 1 could not forbear s^ing with more Heat thap 
‘Judgment, that the Devil ought to be painted 
'white. Now my Desire is, Sir, that you would 
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* be pleased to ^jive us in Black and White your 

* Opinion in the Matter of Dispute between us ; 
‘which will either furnish me with fresh and pre- 
‘ vailing Arguments to maintain my own Taste, 
‘ or make me with less Repining allow that of my 
‘Chamber- Fellow. I know very well that 1 have 
‘ yac/c Cievehtnd^ and Bond's Horace im my Side ; 
‘ but then he has such a Band of Rhymers and 
‘Romance-Writers, with which he opposes me, 
‘and is so continually chiming to the 'I'une of 
‘Golden Tresses, yellow Locks, Milk, Marble, 
‘ Ivory, Silver, Swan, Snow, Daisies, Doves, and 
‘the Lord knows what; which he_ is always 
‘sounding witli so much Vehemence in my Ears, 
‘ that lie often puts me into a brown Study how to 
‘answer him ; and I hnd that I am in a fair Way 
‘to be quite confounded, without your timely As- 
‘ sistance afforded to, 

SIR, 

Your Jinnible Senuint, 

[T.'J Philobrime. 


No. 287.3 Tuesday, January 2::), 1712. {Addition. 

Q 777 fx^Ttp, i.'iv (Ttfiobv a<})o<^(>' ti 

I'ols oodo b)(ov(Ti KTripa Menaud. 

I LOOK upon it as a pecuUaf Ilaiipuiess, that 
were I to choose of what Religion 1 would be, 
and under what Government 1 would live, 1 
should most certainly give the Preference to that 
Form of Religion and Govcrnineut which is estab- 
lished in my own Country. In this Point I think 
I am determined by Reason and ('onviction : Inii 
if I shall be told that I am acted by Prejudice, 1 
am sure it is an honest Prcju'Uce, it i*-. a Prejudice 
that arises from the Love of my ( o.mtrv, .iiid 
therefore such an one as I will always indulge. I 
have in several Papers endeavoured to express my 
Duty and Esteem for the Church nud 

design this as an Essay upon the C i* : *' o; i 
Constituri'm. having often en»'*rm’n u’'' stdfwiih 
Rcikcti.m- <;:i 1 .''iibjecr, ulm :i I ".c not met 
with in other Writers. 

That Form of Government appears to me the 
most reasonable, which is most conformable to the 
Equality that we find in human Nature, provided 
it be consistent with publick Peace and Tranquillity. 
This is what may properly be called Libcil), 
which exempts one Man from Subjection to .in- 
other so far as the Order and Oeconoiny of Go- 
vernment will permit. 

Liberty should reach every Individual of a Peo- 
ple, as they all share one common Nature; if it 
only spreads among particular Branches, there 
had better be none at all, since such a Liberty 
only aggravates the Misfortune of those who are 

* Cleveland celebrates brown beauties in his 
poem of ‘the Senses Festival.’ John Bond, who 
published Commentaries on Horace and Persius, 
Antony k Wood calls ‘a polite and rare critic 
‘ whose labours have advanced the Commonwealth 
* of Learning very much.’ 

* [ 2.3 


depriv’d of it, by setting before them a disagree- 
able Subject of Companson. 

This Liberty is best preserved, where the Legis- 
lative Power is lodged in several Persons, espe- 
cially if those Persons are of different Ranks and 
Interests ; for where they are of the same Rank, 
and consequently have an Interest to manage 
peculiar to that Rank, it differs but little from a j 
Despotical Government in a single Person. But 
the greatest Security a People can have for their 
Liberty, is when the J.cgislative Power is in the 
Hands of Persons so happily distinguished, that 
by providing for the particular Interests of their 
several Ranks, they are providing for the whole 
Body of the People ; or in other Words, when 
there is no Part of the People that has not a com- 
mon Interest with at least one Part of the Legis- 
lators. 

If there be but one Body of Legislators, it is no 
better than a Tyranny ; if there are only two, 
there will want a casting Voice, and one of them 
must at length be swallowed up by Deputes and 
Contentions that will ncccssanlv arise between 
them. Four would have the same Inconvenience as 
two, and a greater Number would cause too much 
Confusion. I could never read a Passage in Roly- 
bins, and another in Cicero, to this Purpose, with- 
out a secret Pleasure in applying it to ikei English 
Constitution, which it suits much better than the 
Rainan. Both these great Authors give the Pre- 
eminence to a mixt Government, consisting of 
ihiee Branches, the Regal, the Noble, and the 
Popular. They had doubtless in their Thoughts 
the Constitution of the Roman Common we.alih, 
in which the Consul represented the King, the 
Senate the Nolilcs, and the Tribunes the People. 
'J'bis Division of the three Powers in the Roman 
Constitution was by no means so distinct and 
natural, as it is in the English Form of Govern- 
ment. Among several Objections that might be 
made to it, I think the Chief are those that affect 
the Con.sular Power, which had only the Orna- 
ments without the Force of the Regal Authority. 
'J’helr Number had not a casting Voice in it ; for 
which Reason, if one did not chance to be employ- 
ed Abroad, while the other .sat at Home, the Pub- 
lick Business w.as sometimes at a Stand, while 
the Consuls pulled two different Ways in it. Be- 
sides, I do not find that the Consuls had ever a 
Negative Voice irithe passing of a Law, or Decree 
of Senate, .so that indeed they were rather the 
chief Body of the Nobility, or the first Ministers 
of State, thana distinct Branch of the Sovereignty, 
in which none can be looked upon as a Part, who 
are not a Part of the Legislaiure, Had the Con- 
suls been inve.sted with the Regal Authority to as 
great a Degree as our Monarchs, there would 
never have been any Occasions for a Dictatorship, 
which had in it the Power of all the three Orders, 
and ended in the Subversion of the whole Consti- 
tution. 

Such an History as that of Suetonius^ which 
gives us a Succession of Absolute Princes, is to me 
an unanswerable Argument against Despotick 
Power. Where the Prince is a Man of Wisdom 
and Virtue, it is indeed happy for his People tliat 
he is absolute ; but since in the common Run of 
Mankind, for one that is Wise and Good you find 
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ten of a contrary Character, it is very dangerous 
for a Nation to stand to its Chance, or to have its 
publick Happiness or Misery depend on the Vir- 
tues or Vices of a single Person. Look into the 
[History*] I have mentioned, or into any Series of 
Absolute Princes, how many 'I’y^^ants must you 
read through, before you come to an Emperor 
that is supportable. Rut this is not all ; an honest 
private Man often grows cruel .md abandoned, 
when converted into an absolute Prince. Give a 
Man Power of doing what he x>h‘ases with Im- 
punity, you extinguish his Fr.T*. .a ’id c<^n'=cfx''*'”t!v 
overti^n in him one of the 1 .l^•lr^ of Mfi.il- 

ity. This too we find confirined by Matter of 
; Fact. How many hopeful Heirs apparent to 
: grand Empires, when in the Possession of them, 

I have become such Monsters of l.ust and Cruelty 
1 as are a Reproach to Human Nature. 

Some tell us we ought to make our Governments 
on Earth like that in Heaven, which, .say they, is 
altogether Monarchical and Unlmuted. Was Man 
like his Creator in Goodness and justice, I should 
be for following thi.s great Model; but where 
Goodness and Justice aie not essential to the 
Ruler, I would by no means put myself into his 
Hands to be disposed of according to his particular 
Will and Pleasure. 

It is odd to consider the Conn 'ction between 
Despotic Government and Rarliat and bow the 
making of one Person more ih.m M.ui, makes the 
rest less. AUiut nine Parts of the World in ton 
are in the lowest Slate of Slavery, and consciiuently 
•sunk into the most gross and brutal Ignorant c 
E%trof>ean Slavery is indeed a Stale of Liberty, if 
compared with that winch prevails in tlie oiher 
three Divisions of the World : and therefoie it is 
no Wonder tint those who grovel under it have 
many Tracks tif Light among them, of which the 
others are wholly destitute. 

Riches and Plenty ate the natural Fruits of 
Liberty, and where tliose abound, l^earning and 
all the Liberal Arts vvll immediately lift up their 
Heads and flout ish As a Man must ha^e no 
slavi.sh Fears and A]*prehensions hanging upon 
his Mind, [who^J will indulge the Flights of Fancy 
or Speculation, and push his Researches into all 
the abstruse (.'orners of Truth, so it is necessary 
for him to have about him a Competency of all 
the Conveuienries of Life. 

The fir^t tlung every one looks after, is to pro- 
vide himself with Necessaries. 'Phis Point will 
engross our Thoughts ’till it be satisfied If this 
is taken care of to our Hands, we look out for 
Pleasures and Amusements; and among a great 
Number of idle People, there will be many whose 
Pleasures will lie in Reading and Contemplation. 
The.se are the two great Sources of Knowledge, 

I and as Men grow wise tlieynatui ally love to com- 
municate their Di.scovcrics ; and others seeing the 
Happiness of such a Learned Life, and improving 
by their Conversation, emulate, imitate, and sur- 
pass one another, till a Nation is filled with Races 
of wise and understanding Persons Ease and 
Plenty are therefore the great Chenshers of 
Knowledge; and as most of the Despotick Go- 
vernments of the World have neither of them. 


* [Historian] * [that} 


they are naturally over-run with Ignorance and 
Barbarity. In Europe, indeed, notwithstanding 
several of its Princes are absolute, there are Men 
famous for Knowledge and Learning ; but the 
Reason is because the Subjects are many of them 
rich and wealthy, the Prince not thinking fit to 
exert himself in his full Tyranny like the Princes 
of the Eastern Nations, lest his Subjects should 
be invited to new-mould their Constitution, having 
so many Prospects of Liberty within their View. 
But in all Desjuitic Government.s, tho’ a particular 
Prince may favour Arts and Letters, there is a 
natural Degeneracy of Mankind, as you may ob- 
serve from Augu'^tiis's Reign, how the Romans 
lost themselves by Degrees till they fell to an 
Equality with the most barbarous Nations that 
surrounded them. Look upon Greece under its 
free States, and you would think its Inhabitants 
lived in different Climates, and under different 
Heavens, ftom those at present ; so different arc 
the Genius's which aie formed under Turkish 
Sl.avery and Grectart Liberty. 

Besides Povertyand W.ant, there are other Rea- 
sons that debase the Minds of Men, who live un- 
der Slavery, though I look on this as the Princi- 
pal 'Plus natural Tendency of Despotic Power 
to I r. ■ ■ •• ■ 1' ’.1. tv. tho’ not insisted upon 

by ... , I •«, ii 'answerable Argument 

against that Form of Cioverninent, as it .shev.'show 
icpngiiant it is to the Good of Mankind, and the 
Peifcction of human Nature, which ought to be 
the great Ends of all Civil Jnslitution.s. L. 
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'Pai'or est uirique moicshis. — Hor. 


Afr .Sl'KXTATOR, 

‘T17HEN you .spoke of the Jilts and Coquets, 

‘ VV you then promised to be very impartial, 
‘and not to spare even your own Sex, should any 
‘of their secret or open Faults come under your 
‘ Cognizance ; which has given me I'n ' > t .•.•i>-rr.t 
‘ to describe a certain Species of M l^ .■'■ i.iKicr 
‘the Denomination of Afa/e JUts. Phey are 
‘ Gentlemen who do not design to m.iiry, yet, that 
‘they may appear to have some .Sense of Gallant- 
‘ry, think they must jjay their Devoirs to one 
‘ particular P'air ; in order to which the)"^ single out 
‘ from amongst the Herd of Females her to whom 
‘they design to m.akc their fruitless Addresse.s. 
‘This done, they first take every Opportunity of 
‘being in her Company, and then never fail upon 
‘ .all ( )cca-sions to he ])ai licular to her, laying theni- 
‘seKxs at her Feet, piotesting the Reality of their 
‘Passion with .i tlums.and Oaths, solliciting a Re- 
‘turn, and saying as many fine Things as their 
‘ Stock of Wit will allow ; and if they are not de- 
‘ficient that way, generally speak so as to ailmit 
‘of a double Interpretation ; which the credulous 
‘ Fair is apt to turn to her own Advantage, since 
‘ it frequently happens to be a raw, innocent, 
‘young Creature, who thinks all the World as 
‘ sincere as her self, and so her unwary Heart be- 
* comes an easy Prey to those deceitful Monsters, 
‘who no sooner perceive it, but immediately they 
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•grow cool, and shun her whom they before 
‘seemed so much to admire, and proceed to act 
‘ the same common-place Villany towards another. 
*A Coxcomb flushed with many of these infamous 
‘ Victories shall say he is sorry for the poor Fools, 
‘protest and vow he never thought of Matrimony, 
‘and wonder talking civilly can be so strangely 
‘misinterpreted. Now, Mr. Spectator, you 

* that are a professed Friend to Love, will, I hope, 

* observe upon those who abuse that noble Passion, 
‘and raise it in innocent Minds by a deceitful 
‘Aflectation of it, after which they desert the 
‘ Enamoured Pray bestow a little of your Coun- 
‘ sel to those fond believing Females who already 
‘have or are in Danger of broken Hearts; in 
‘which you will oblige a great Part of this Town, 

‘ but in a particular Manner, 

Sm, Your (yet H eart-ivholc ) Advtirer^ 

and devoted humble Servant, 
Melainia. 

Meiainta's Cimiplaint is occasioned by so ge- 
neral a Folly, that it is wonderful one could so 
long overlook it. Put this false Gallantry pro- 
ceeds from an Impotence of Mind, which makes 
those who are guilty of it incapable of pursuing 
what they themselves approve. Many a Man 
wishes a Woman his Wife whom he dares not 
take for such. Tho’ no one has Power over his' 
Inclinations or Fortunes, he is a Slave to comnion 
Fame. For this Reason I think Melainia gives 
them too soft a Name in that of Male Coquets. 

I know not whv Irresolution of Mind should not 
be more contemptible than Impotence of Body , 
and these frivolous Atlmners would be but tender- 
ly used, m being only included in the same Term 
with the InsurTicient another Way. They whom 
my Correspondent calls Male Coquets, shall here- 
after be called Fribhlers. A Fribhier is one who 1 
professes Rapture and Admiration for the Woman 
to vlio-.' he ,1 ' lie-' .i<l n t’.i-i.' • •!•••<*'• 

as bci cm Jli- Iba.i .lu ib.M.-" si c 

Force of Imagination, but cannot fix from tlie 
Force of Judgment. It is not imcommon for the 
Parents of young Women of moderate Fortune 
to wink at the Addresses of FribbIer^, and expose 
their Children to the ambiguous Behaviour which 
Melainia complains of, till by the Fondness to 
one they aie to lose, they become incapable of 
Love towards others, and by Consequence in their 
future Marriage lead a joyless or a muserable Life, 
As therefore I shall in the Speculations which re- 
gard IvOvc be as severe as I ought on Jilts and 
Libertine Women, so will I be as little merciful to 
insignificant and mischievous Men. In order to 
this, all Vi.sitanLs who frequent Families wherein 
there are young Females, are forthwith reqiiired 
to declare themselves, or absent from Places 
where their Presence banishes such as would pass 
their Time more to the Advantage of those whom 
they visit. It is a Matter of too great Moment to 
be dallied with : and I shall expect from all my 
young People a satisfactory Account of Appear- 
ances. Strephon has from the Publication hereof 
seven Days to explain the Riddle he presented to 
Eudamia ; and Chloris an Hour after this comes 
to her Hand, to declare whether she will have 
Philotas, whom a Woman of no less Merit than 


her self, and of superior Fortune, languishes 
call her own. 

To the Spectator. 

‘ Since so many Dealers turn Authors, and write 
‘quaint Advertisements in praise of their Wai'es, 
‘ one who from an Author turn’d Dealer may be. 
‘allowed for the Advancement of Trade to turn 
‘Author again, I will not however set up like 
‘ sonic of ’em, for selling cheaper than the most 
‘ able honest Tradesman can ; nor do I send thi-. 
‘ to be better known for Choice and Cheapness of 
‘China and japan Waies, Tea, Fan.s, Muslins, 

‘ Pictures, Arrackj and other hidian Goods. 
‘Placed as I am in Leadenhall-sireet, near the 
‘ Jndta-Company, and the Centre of that Trade, 
‘Thanks to my fair Customers, my Warehouse is 
‘graced as well as the Benefit Days of my Plays 
'and Ojieras; and the foreign Goods I sell seem 
‘no less acceptable than the foreign Books I 
‘ transl.Htctl, RaMais and Don Quixote : This the 
‘ Cnticks allow me, and while they like iny Wares 
‘they may dispraise iny Writing. But as 'tis not 
‘so well known yet that I frequently Cross the 
‘ Seas of late, and speaking Dutch and French, 

‘ besides other Languages, I have the Conveni- 
‘ ciicy of buying ami importing rich Brocades, 

^ Dutch Atlasscs, with Gold and Silver, or with- 
‘out, and other foieign Silks of the newest Modes 
‘ and best Fabricks, hue Flanders Lace^ Linnens, 
‘and I’ictures, at the best Hand: This my new 
‘ wav of Trade I have fallen into I cannot better 
‘publish than by an Application to you. My 
‘Wares are fit only for such as your Readers ; and 
‘ I would beg of you to print this Address in your 
‘Paper, that those whose Mind.s you adorn may 
‘ take the Ornaments for their Persons and Houses 
‘from me This, Sir, if I may presume to beg it, 

‘ will be the greater Favour, a.s I have lately re- 
‘ ccived rich Silks and fine Lace to a considerable 
‘ Value, which '. 1.1 hear feraq; irk Rctiur-, 

‘and as I have > .i ''t ‘‘ k ti'icd- 

‘ Indian Silks were formerly a great Branch of our 
‘Trade ; and since we must not .sell ’em, we must 
‘seek Amends by dealing in others. This I hope 
‘ will plead for otic who would lessen the N umber 
‘of Tearers of the Muses, and who, suiting his 
‘ Spirit to Ills Circumstances, humbles the Poet to 
‘exalt the Citiyen. i.ike a true Tradesman, 1 
‘hardly ever look into any Book.s but those of Ac- 
‘compts. To say the. Truth, I cannot, I think, 
‘give you a better Idea of my being a downright 
‘ Man of Tra flick, than by acknowledging 1 oftener 
‘read the Advertisements, than the Matter of even 
‘ your Paper. I am under a great Temptation to 


* Peter Anthony Motteux, the writej of this 
letter, wa.s born in Normandy, and came as a 
refugee to England at the Revocation of the Edict 
of Naiite«. Here he wrote about 14 plays, trans- 
lated Bayle’s Dictionary. Montaigne’s Essays, and 
Don Quixote, and established himself also as a 
trader in Leadciihall Street. He had a wife and 
a fine young family when (at the age of 56, and 
six years after the date of thi.s letter) he was found 
dead m a house of ill fame near Temple Bar under 
circumstances that caused a reward of fifty pounds 
to be offered for the discovery of his mufdcrer. 
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* take this Opportunity of admonishing other 
‘Writers to follow my Example, and trouble the 
‘ Town no more ; but as it is my present Business 
‘to increase the Number of Buj'^ers rather than 
•‘ 3 ellers, I hasten to tell you that I am, 

SIR, Yoiir 7 nost kumble 

and most obedient Se^Danty 
X. Peter Motteux. 


No, 289.] Thitrsdayy January 1712. {Addison. 


Vit<B snmma brevis spem nos vetat inchoare 
longam. — Hor. 


U PON taking my Seat In a Coffee-house I often 
draw the Eyes of the whole Room upon me, 
when in the hottest Seasons of News, and at a 
time that perhaps the Dntchy[Ti\\ is just come in, 
they hear me ask the Coffee-man for his last 
Week’s Rill of Mortality: I find that I have been 
sometimes taken on this occasion for a Parish 
Sexton, sometimes for an Undertaker^ and some- 
times fur a Doctor of Physick. I n this, however, 

I am guided by the Spirit of a Philosopher, as I 
take occasion from hence to reflect upon the 
regular Encrease and Diminution of Mankind, and 
consider the several various Ways through which 
we pass from lafe to Eternity. 1 am very well 
leased with these Weekly Admonitions, that 
ring into my Mind such Thoughts as ought to 
be the daily Entertainment of every reasonable 
Creature ; and can consider, with Pleasure to my 
self, by which of those Deliverances, or, as wo 
commonly call them, Distempers, I may possibly 
make my Escape out of this World of Sorrows, 
into that Condition of Existence, wheiem I hope 
to be Happier than it is possible for me at present 
to conceive. 

But this is not all the Use I make of the above- 
mentioned Weekly Paper. A Bill of Mortality* is 
in my Opinion an unanswerable Argument for a 
Providence. How can we, without supposing 
our selves under the constant Care of a Supreme 
Being, give any possible Account for that nice 
Proportion, which we find in every great City, 
between the Deaths and Births of its Inhabitants, 
and between the Number of Males and that of 
Fcmalc.s, who are brought into the World ? What 
else could adjust in so exact a manner the Re- 
cruits of every Nation to its Losses, and divide 
these new Supplies of People into such equal 
Bodies of both Sexes? Chance could never hold 
the Balance with so steady a Hand. Were we 
not counted out by an intelligent Supervisor, we 
should sometimes be over-chaiged with Multi- 
tudes, and at others w.aste away into a Desart : 
We should be sometimes a populus virorunt, as 
Florm elegantly expresses it, a Generation of 
Males, and at others a Species of Women, We 
may extend this Consideration to every Species 

^ Bills of Mortality, the weekly 

number of Christenings au,’. 1 with the 

cause of Death, were first compiled by the London 
Company of Parish Clerks (for 109 parishes) after 
the Plague in 1592. They did not give the age at 
death till 1728, 
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of living Creatures, and consider the whole animal 
World as an huge Army made up of innumerable 
Corps, if I may use that '1 erm, whose Quotas have 
been kept entire near five thousand Years, in so 
wonderful a manner, that there is not probably a 
single Species lost during this long Tract of Time. 
Could we have general Bills of Mortality of every 
kind of Anirnal, or particular ones of every Species 
m each Continent and Island, I could almost .say 
in every Wood, Marsh or Mountain, what astonish- 
ing Instances would they be of that Providence 
which watches over all its Works? 

I have heard of a great Man in the Romish 
Church, who upon reading those Words in the vth 
Chapter #.f Genesis, A nd all the Days that Adam 
lived were nine hundred and thirty Years, and 
he died ; and all the Days of Seth rvere nine 
huitdred and twelve Years, and he died; and 
all the Days of Methuselah were nine hundred 
and sixty nine Years, and he died ; immediately 
shut himself up in a Convent, and retired from the 
World, as not thinking any thing in this Life 
worth pursuing, which hail not regard to another. 

The Truth of it is, there is notnmg in History 
which is so improving to the Reader, as those 
Accounts which we meet with of the Deaths of 
eminent Persons, and of their Behaviour in that 
dreadful Season. I may also add, that theie are 
no Parts in History which a/Tect and please the 
Reader in so sensible a manner. The Reason I 
take to be this, because there is no other single 
Circumstance in the Story of any Person, which 
can possibly be the Case of every one who reads 
it. A Battle or a Triumph are Conjunctures in 
which not one Man in a Million is likely to be en- 
gaged ; but when we see a Person at tlic Point of 
Death, we cannot forbear being attentive to every 
thing he says or does, because we are sure that 
some time or other we shall our selves be in the 
same mel.uicholy Circumstances The General, 
the Statesman, or the Philosopher, are perhaps 
C'haracters which we may never act in ; but the 
dying Man is one whom, sooner or later, we shall 
certainly resemble. 

It is, perha])s, for the same kind of Reason that 
few Books, [written ’J in English, have been so 
much perused as Dr. Sherlock's Discourse upon 
Death ; though at the same time I must own, 
that he who has not perused this Excellent Piece, 
has not perhaps read one of the strongest Per- 
suasives to a Religious Life that ever was written 
in any Language. 

The Consideration, with which I shall close this 
Essay upon Dcatli, is one of the most ancient and 
most beaten Morals that has been recommended 
to Mankind. But its being so very common, and 
so universally received, though it takes away from 
it the Grace of Novelty, adds very much to the 
Weight of it, as il shews that it falls in with the 
general Sense of Mankind. In short, I would 
have every one consider, that lie is in this Life 
nothing more than a Passengei, and that he is not 
to set up his Rest heic, but to keep an attentive 
Eye upon that State of Being to which he ap- 
proaches every Moment, and which will be for 
ever fixed and permanent. This single Consider- 


* [which have been written] 
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ation would be sufficient to extin^tish the Bitter- 
ness of Hatred, the Thirst of Avarice, and the 
Cruelty of Ambition. 

I am. very much pleased with the Passage of 
Aniiphanes a very ancient Poet, who lived near 
an hundred Years before Socrates^ which repre- 
sents the Life of Man under this View, as I have 
here translated it Word for Word. Be not grieved, 
says he, above measure for ihy deceased Friends\. 
They'll are not dead, but have only finished that 
Journey ivhtch it is necessary for every one of us 
to take : IVe ourselves must go to that great Place 
of Reception in which they are all of them as- 
sembled, and in this general Rendezvous of Man- 
kind, live together in another State oj Being. 

1 think I have, in a former Paper, taken notice 
of those beautiful Metaphors in Scripture, where 
Life is termed a Pilgrimage, and those who pass 
through it are called Strangprs and Sojourners 
upon Earth. I shall conclude this with a Story, 
which I have somewhere read in the 'I'ravels of 
Sir John Chardin ; ^ that Gentleman after having 
told us, that the Iniis which receive the Caravans 
in Persia, and the Eastern Countries, are called 
by the Name of Caravansaries, gives us a Rela- 
tion to the following Purpose. 

A Demise, travelling through Tnriaty, being 
arrived at the Town oi Balk, went into the King’s 
Palace by Mistake, as thinking it to be a publick 
Inn or Caravansary. Having looked about him 
for some time, he enter'd into a long Galleiy, 
where he laid down his Wallet, and spread his 
Carpet, in order to repose himself upon it after 
the Manner of the Eastern Nation.s, He had not 
been long in this Posture before he was discovered 
by some of the Guards, who asked him what was 
his Business in that Place ? The Demise told 
them he intcndetl to take up his Night’s Lodging 
in that Caravan.sary. The Guards let him know, 
in a very angry manner, that the House he was 
in was not a Caravansary, but the King’s Palace. 
It happened that the King himself passed through 
the Gallery during this Debate, and smiling at 
the Mistake of the Demise, asked him how he 
could possibly be so dull as not to distinguish a 
Palace from a Caravansary? Sir^ says the Dcr- 
vise, give me leave to ask your Majesty a Question 
or two. Who were the Persons that lodged in 
this House when it was first built ? The King 
replied, His Ancestors. And who, says the 
Dervisc, was the last Person that lodged here ? 
The King replied, His Father. And who is it, 
says the Demise, that lodges here at present? 
The King told him, that it was he himself And 
who, says the Demise, will be here after you ? 
liic King answered, The young Prince his Son. 

* Ah Sir, said the Demise, a House that changes 
‘its Inhabitants so often, and receives such a per- 

* petual Succession of Guests, is not a Palace but 

* 2^ Caravansary. L. 

* for they'] 

® Sir John Chardin was a jeweller’s son, bom 
at Paris, who came to England and was knighted 
by Charles 11 . He travelled into Persia and the 
East Indies, and his account of his voyages was 
translated into English, German, and Flemish. 
He was living when this paper appeared, but died 
in the following year, at the age of 70. 
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[Projicit ampullas et sesgnipedalia verba* 
Hor.*] 

'T''HE Players, who know I am very much 
X their Friend, take all Opportimities to ex- 
press a Gratitude to me for being so. They could 
not have a better Occasion of Obliging me, thj^n 
one which they lately took hold of. They desired 
my Friend Will, Honeycomb to bring me to the 
Reading of a new d'ragedy ; it is called The dis- 
tressed Mother!^ I must confess, tho’ some Days 
are passed since I enjoyed that Entertainment, 
the Passions of the several Characters dwell 
strongly upon mv Imagination ; and I congratu- 
late to the Age, that they are at last to see Truth 
and humane Life represented in the Incidents 
which concern Heroes and Heroines. The Stile 
of the Play is such as becomes those of the first 
Education, and the Sentiments worthy those of 
the highest Figure. It was a most exquisite 
Pleasure to me, to observe real Tears drop from 
the Eves of those svho had long made it their 
Profession to dissemble Affliction ; and the Player, 
who read, frequently throw down the Hook, till 
he had given vent to the Humanity which rose in 
him at some iircsi.stible Touches of the imagined 
Sorrow. We have seldom had any Female Dis- 
tress on the Stage, which did not, upon cool Ex- 
amination, appear to flow from the Weakness 
rather than tJie Misfortune of the Person repre- 
sented: But in this Tragedy you are not enter- 
tained with the ungoverned Passions of such as 
are enamoured of each other merely as they are 
Men and Women, but their Regards are founded 
upon high Conceptions of eacli other’s Virtue and 
Merit; and the Character which gives Name to 
the Play, is one who has beliaved her self with 
heroic Virtue in the most important Circumstances 
of a Female Life, those of a Wife, a Widow, and 
a Mother. If there be those whose Minds have 
been too attentive upon the Affairs of Life, to j 
have any N otion of the Passion of Love in such 
Extremes as are known only to particular Tem- 
pers, yet, in the above-mentioned Considerations, 
the Sorrow of the Heroine will move even the 
Generality of Mankind. Doinestick Virtues con- 
1 cern all the World, and there is no one living who 
is not interested that A ndromache should be an 
imitable Character. The generous Affection to 
the Memory of her deceased Husband, that tender 
Care for her Son, which is ever heightned wkh 
the Consideration of his Father, and these Re- 
gards preserved in spite of being tempted with 
the Possession of the highest Greatness, are what 
cannot but be venerable even to such an Audience 
as at present frequents the English Theatfe. My 
Friend Will. Honeycomb commended .several 
tender things that were said, and told me they 
were very genteel ; but whisper’d me. that he 
feared the Piece was not busy enough for the 

' [Spiral Ttagicum satis, et foeliciter Audei* 

Hor,] 

* This is a third blast of the Trumpet on belmlf 
of Ambrose Philips, who had now been adapting 
Racine’s Andromague. 
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present Taste. To supply this, he recommended 
to the Players to be very careful In their Scenes, 
and hbove all Things, thal every Part should be 
perfectly new dressed. I was very glad to find 
that they did not neglect my Friend’s Admonition, 
because there are a great many in his Class of 
Criticism who may be gained by it ; but indeed 
the Truth is, that as to the Work jt self, it is every 
where Nature. The Persons are of the highest 
Quality in Life, even that of Princes ; but their 
Quality is not represented by the Poet with Di- 
rectiyn that Guards and Waiters should follow 
them in every Scene, but their Gtandeur appears 
in Greatness of Sentiment[s], flowing from Minds 
worthy their Condition. To make a Character 
truly Great, this Author understands that it should 
have^ its Foundation in superior Thoughts and 
Maxims of Conduct. It is very certain, that many 
an honest Woman would make no Difficulty, tho’ 
she had been the Wife of Hector, for the sake of 
a Kingdom, to marry the Enemy of her Husband’s 
Family and Country ; and indeed who can deny 


but she might be still an honest Woman, but no 
Heroine? That may be defcnsiblCj nay laudable 
in one Character, which would be m the highest 


I Degree exceptionable in another. When Cato 
Utkensis killed himself, Cottius a Roman of 
ordinary Quality and Character did the same 
thing: upon which one said, .snulmg, * Cottius 
‘might have lived, tho’ Ccesar has seized the 
‘ Roman Liberty.’ Cottius s Condition might have 
been the same, let things at the upper End of the 
World pass as they would What is further very 
extraordinary in this Work, is, that the Persons 
are all of them laudable, and their Misfoi tunes 
arise_ rather^ from unguarded Virtue than Pro- 
pensity to Vii'c. The 'I'own has an Opportunity 
of doing itsel.f Justice in supporting the Repre- 
sentation of Passion, Sorrow, Indignation, even 
Despair itself, within the Rules of Decency, 
Honour and Good-breeding: and since iheie is 
no one can flatter h.iinsclf his Life will lie always 
fortunate, they may heie see Sorrow as they 
would wish to bear it whenever it arrives. 

Mr. Spectator, 

1 1 am appointed to act a Part in the new 
‘ Tragedy called The Distressed Mother: It is 
‘the celebrated Grief of which I am to 

I personate ; but I^ shall not act it as I ought, for 
‘ I shall feel it too intimately to be able to utter it. 

‘ I was last N ight repeating a Paragraph to my 
‘ self, which I took to be an Expression of Rage, 
‘and in the middle of the Sentence theie was a 
‘ Stroke of Self-pity which quite unmanned me. 

‘ Be pleased. Sir, to print this Letter, that when I 
‘am opprijissed in this manner at such an Interval, 
‘a certain Part of the Audience may not think I 
* am out : and I hope with this Allowance to do it 
‘ to Satisfaction. 

I am, SIR, 

• Vour most humble Servant, 

George Powell. 

Mr. Spectator, 

•As 1 was walking t’other Day in the Park, I 
*saw a Gentleman with a very short Face; I 
‘ desire to know whether it was you. Pray inform 


*me as soon as you can, lest I become the most 
‘heroick Hecatissds Rival. 

Your humble Servant to command, 

SOPHIA. 

Dear Madam, 

* It is not me you are In love with, for I was 
‘very ill and kept my Chamber all that Day. 

Your most humble Servant, j 
T. The Spectator. 
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Ubi plnra nitent in carrnine, non ego paucis 

Offendor maendis, guns aut Incur in fudit, 

A ut Humana pamm cavit Natttra Hor. 

I HAVE now considered M iltorls Paradise Lost 
under those four great Heads of the Fable, 
the Characters, the Sentiments, and the Language ; 
and have shewn that he excels, in general, under 
each of these Heads. I hope that I have made 
several Discoveries which may appear new, even 
to those who are versed in Critical Learning. 
Were 1 indeed to chuse my Readers, by whose 
Judgment 1 would stand or fall, they should not 
be such a» arc acquainted only with the French 
and Italian Criticks, but also with the Ancient 
and Moderns who have written in either of the 
learned Languages. Above all, I would have 
them well versed in the Greek ancTXnl’ffy^ Poets, 
without which a Man very often fancies that he 
understands a Cntick, when in Reality he does 
coiiijirc^ond his Meaning. 

It I. in t rit I !:.pi, as in all other Sciences and 
.^prr;:!.u;-.ns: one who brings with him afly.hB* 
p -.1 and Ob-mv.ition;^. which he Itas, 

T'l.i'i* in j.',- se.v'.Ing of the Poets, will find his 
,.'.v • Kr'!. •; ,11.. nii?i.)(ln',‘ ! and explained, and 
perhaps several little Hints that had passed in his 
Mind, perfected and improved in the Works of a 
good Cntick ; whereas one who has not these 
previous Lights is very often an utter Stranger to 
what he reads, and apt to put a wrong Interpret- 
ation upon it. 

Nor IS it sufficient, that a Man who sets up for 
a Judge in Criticism, should have perused tlie 
Authors above mentioned, unless he has also a. 
cle,ar and Logical Head. Without this Talent he 
is perpetually puzzled and perplexed amidst liis 
own Blunders, mistakes the Sense of those he 
would confute, or if he chances to think right, 
docs not know how to convey his Thoughts to 
another with Clearness and Perspicuity. Aris- 
totle, who w.as the best Critick, was also one of 
the best laigicians that ever appeared in the 
World. 

Mr. Lock's Essa y_ on Human Understanding' 
would Be~nTougirt a very odd Book for a Man to 
make himself Master of, who would get a Re- 
putation by Critical Writings ; though at the same 
time it is very certain, that an Author who has not 
learned the Art of distinguishing between Words 
and Things, and of ranging his Thoughts, and 
setting them in proper Lights, whatever Notions 

‘ First published in 1690. 
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he may^ have, will lose himself in Confusion and ] 
Obscurity. I might further observe, tliat there is 
not Creek or Latin Criticlc who has not shewn, 
even in the Style of his Criticisms, that he was a 
Master of all the Elegance and Delicacy of his 
Native 'fongue. 

The Truth of it is, tliere is nothing more ab- 
surd , than for a Man to set up for a Cntick^ wiBv* 
"SuTa good rhsight into all the Parts of Learning^; 
viTiHcas many of those who have endeavoured to 
signalize themselves by Works of this Nature 
among our English Writers, are not only de- 
fective in the above-mentioned Particulars, but 
plainly discov’er, by the Phrases which they make 
use of, and by their confused way of thinking, 
that they are not acquainted with the most com- 
mon and ordinary Systems of Arts and Sciences. 
A few general Rules extracted out of the French 
Authors,* with a certain Cant of Words, has some- 


* Dryden accounted among critics ‘ the great- 
‘est of his age’ to be Boileau and Rapin. Boi- 
leau was the great master of French criticism. 
Rene Rapin, born at Tours in 1621, taught Belles 
Lettreswith extraordinary success among his own 
order of Jesuits, wrote famous critical works, was 
one of the best Latin poets of his time, and died 
at Paris in 1687, His Whole Critical Works were 
translated by Dr. Basil Kenneit m two volumes, 
which appeared in 1705. The preface of their 
publisher .said of Rapin that 'he has long dictated 
* in this part of letters. He is acknowledged as 
‘the great arbitrator between the merits of the 
‘ best writers ; and during the course of almost 
‘thirty years there have been few appeals from 
‘ his sentence.' (See also a note on p. 74.) R<*n€ 
le Bossu, the great French authority on Epic 
Poetry, born in 1631, was a regular canon of St. 
Geneviiive, and taught the Humanities in several 
religi'sus housf's of his order. He died, snbprior 
of ilie A-)')-. )f St. Jean de Chartres, in 1680. 
He wrote, besides his Treatise upon Epic Poetry, 
a parallel between the philosophies of Aristotle 
and Descartes, which appeared a few months 
earlier (in 16JT4) with less success. Another au- 
thority was Father Bouliours, of wliom see note 
on p. 102. Another was Bernard le Bovier de 
Fontcnclle, called by Voltaire the most universal 
genius of his age. He was horn at Rouen in 
1657, looking so delicate that he was baiHizcd in 
a hurry, and at 16 was uneciual to the exertion of | 
a game at billiards, being caused by any unusual 
exercise to spit blood, though he lived to the age 
of a hundred, less one month and two days. He 
was taught by the Jesuits, went to the bar to 
please his father, pleaded a cause, lost it, and 
gave up the profession to devote his time wholly 
to literature and philosophy. He went to Pans, 
wrote plays and the ‘ JJialogues of the Dead,’ liv- 
ing then with his uncle, Thomas Corneille. A dis- 
course on the Eclogue prefixed to his pastoral 
poems made him an authority in this manner of 
compo.sition. It was translated by Motteux for 
addition to the English translation of Bossu on 
the Epic, which had al.so appended to it an Essay 
on Satire by another of these French critics, 
Andr€ Dacier. Dacier, born at Castres in 1651, 
was educated at Saumur uyaderTaneguy le F€vire, 


times set up an Illiterate heavy Writer for a ino.st | 
judicious and formidable Critick. ] 

One great Mark, by which you may discover 
Critick who has neither Taste nor Learning is 
this, that he seldom yenture.s to praise any Pas- 
sage in an Author which has not been before re- 
ceived and applauded by the Publick, and that 
his Criticism turns wholly upon little Faults and 
Errors. This part of a Critick is so very easie to^ ' 
succeed in, that we find every ordinary Reader, 
upon the publishing of a new Poem, has Wit and 
Bl-nature enough to turn several Passages of it 
into Ridicule, and very often in the right Place. 

1 lus ^r^^ryden has verj'^ agreeably remarked in 
tlios^ two ccfehraled Janes, 

Errors^ like Straws^ vfion the Surface fltnv; 

He who zvould search for Pearls must dive bel(nv} 

A trvie Critick ought to dwell r ather upon Ex-^ 
cellHicfes Imwrr6<;“^0^ tddisco^ con-* 
Ccarite'ff'Bhauties of a Writer, and communicate to 
the World such things as are worth their Observa- 
tion. The most exquisite Words and finest Strokes 
of an Author are those which very often appear 
the most doubtful and exceptionable to a Man 
who wants a Relish for polite Learning ; and they 
arc these, which a .sower undistinguishing Critick 
generally attacks with the greate.st 'violence. 

T iilly observes, that it is very easie to brand or 
rix a'Mark upon what he calls Verhu 7 n ardefis'^ 
or, as it may be rendered into English, a glowhtg 
bold Expression, and to turn it into Ridicule by a 
cold ill-natured Criticism. A little Wit is equally 
capable of exposing a Beauty, and of aggr.ivating 
a Fault ; and though such a Treatment of an 
Author naturally pioduccs Indignation in the 
Mind of an understanding Reader, it has however 
Its Effect among the Generality of those who.se 
Hands it falls into, the Rabble of Mankind being 
very apt to think that every thing which is laughed 
at with any Mixture of Wit, is ridiculous in it 
self. 

.Such a Mirth .is this r’’”.’vs unseasonable in 
a Ciitu'k, a.s 1: i.ii’ii .■ \ - the Reader than 

convinces lum, aiul Ls'^ipable of making a Beauty, 
as well .as a Bleniisli, ilie .Sultject of Derision. A 
Man, who c.annot write with Wit on a proper Sub- 
ject, is dull and stupid, hut one wlio shews it in an 
improper Place, is as impertinent and absurd. 
Besides, a Man who has the Gift of Ridicule is 


who was at the same time making a scholar of his | 
own daughter Anne. Dacier and the young lady be- ] 
came w'armly attached to one another, married, 
united in abjuring Protestantism, and were for 
forty years, in the liappicst concord, man and wife 
and fellow-scholars. Dacicr and his wife, as well 
as Fontenelle, w^ere alive when the Spectator 
appearing; his wife dying, aged 69, in 3720, the 
husband, aged 71, in 1722. Andr€ Dacier trans- 
lated and annotated the Poetics of Aristotle in 
1692, and that critical work was regarded as his 
best performance, 

* Annus Mirabilis, st. 39. 

® Ad Brutum. Orator. Towards the beginning : 
‘Facile cst enim verhum aliqu^d ardens (ut ita 
‘dicam] notare, idque r^$rinc|t3S jam 
I 'mc^diis, imdereJ 
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apt to find Fau^lt w ith any thinfr that gives him an 
'\ 5 pportuniiy“olt' his beloved Talent, and 

very often censures a Passage, not because there 
is any Fault in it, but because he can be merry 
tipon it. Such kinds of Pleasantry :ire very un- 
fair and disingenuous in Works of Ciitjcism, in 
which the greatest jVIasterSj^ both Ancient and 
Modern'", have always appeared with a seriou-. and 
ins trucnyp.'Alr, 

As 1 intend in my next Paper to shew the He- 
fects in Milftm's Paradise Lnsi, I thought ifit to 
premise these few Particulars, to the End that the 
Reader may know t enter upon it, as on a vc'ry 
ungrateful Work, and that I shall just point at tlie 
Imperfections, without erKlcrivounng to enUnntr 
them with Ridicule. I must aUo observe vvith 
ItOn^innSy that the Productions of a great Genius, 
wltTi "many I.«'\pscs and Inadvertencies, are in- 
finitely prefei able to the Works of an inferior kind 
of Author, which are .scrupulously exact and con- 
formable to all the Rules of cone* t Witting. 

I shall conclude my Paper vviili a Story mit^ of 
' /)' 'i iiUf!!? w hich sufficiently shew s iiTtHe Opinion 
'That TiTTi-aoii.^ Author entertained of the sort of 
Criticks I have been here inemlouing. A famous 
Critick, says he, having gathered together all the 
Faults of an eminent Poet, ma’le a Present of 
thorn to Apollo, who received them very gracious- 
ly, and resolved to make the Author a suitable 
Return for the Trouble he had boon at in collect 
ing them. In order to this, he set before him a 
Sack of Wheat, a.s it had been just threshed out 
of the Sheaf. He then bid him pick out the Chaff 
from among the Corn, and lay it aside by it self. 
The Critick ajiplied himself to the Task with great 
Industry and Pleasure, and after having made the 
due Separation, was presented by with the 

Chaff for his Pain.s.'’ I... 

^ On the Sublime, § 36. 

^ Trajan Haccalini, l;orn .at Rome in 1554, was 
a satirical vvi iter famous in ll.dy for his fine cri- 
ticism and bold satire. (Virdiiials Horghese and 
Cajetan were his jiatnms. His ‘ Raggiiagli tli 
‘Parnasso’ ami ‘la Secrctana di Parn.isso,’ m 
whicli Apollo heard the complaints of the world, 
and dispcaised justice iiv his coiut on Parnassus, 
were received with delight. Afterwards, in his 
‘ Pietra di Parangone,’ he satirized the Court of 
Spain, and, fearing consequences, retired to 
Venice, where in 1613 he was attacked m his bed 
by four ruffians, who beat him to death with sand- 
bag.s. lioccalini’s Raj^guag-li di Parnasso has 
been translated into Itlnglish, in 1622, as ‘News 
‘from Parnassus.’ Also, in 16^6, as ‘ Advertise- 
‘ inent.s from Parnassus,’ by H, Carey, Earl of 
Monmouth. This translation was reprinted in 
1669 and 1674, and again in 7706 by John Hughes, 
one of the contributors to the Spectator. 

3 To this number of the Spectator, and toseveial 
numbers since that for January 8, in which it first 
appeared, i.s added an advertisement that, 

, The First and Second Vohunes of the Si’KCTA- 
TOR in 8w are noxv ready to be delivered to the 
subscribers by J. Tonson, at Shakespeare’s Head, 
over-a^nimt Catherine Street in the Strand. 
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Illani, quicquid agit, qttoquo Vestigia JJectii, 
Coinponit furtim, subsequiturque decor. 

d^ibull . L. 4. 

A S no one can be said to enjoy Health, who is 
only not sick, without lie feel within himself 
a lightsome and invigorating Principle, which will 
not suffer him to remain idle, but still spurs him 
on to Action : so in the Practice of every Virtue, 
there is some additional ( Trace required, to give a 
Claim of excelling in this or that particular Ac- 
tion. A Dtanion-l miv w.i’it p.-!-';!'. though the 
Value be still mi: a .1 s.nic ; and the 

same Good maybe clone with dUterent Degrees of 
Taistre. No man should be contented with him- 
self that he barely does well, but he should per- 
form every thing in the best and most becoming 
Mannet that he is able. 

'/'u/ly tells us he wrote his Book of Offices, be- 
c.uise there was no 'I'lme of Life in which some 
correspondent Duly might not be practised ; nor 
is there a Diitj'^ without a certain Decency accom- 
panying it, by which every Virtue ’ti.s join’d to will 
seem to be cloubled. Another may do the same 
thing, .and yet the Action want that Air and 
Beauty whicn distinguish it from others \ like that 
inimitable Sun-shine Titian is said to have tliffused 
over his Landsch.apes ; which denotes them his, 
and has been always unequalled by any other 
Person. 

I'here is no one Action in which this Quality I 
am speaking of will be more .sensibly perceived, 
than in granting a Request or doing an Office of 
Kindness. Mummius, by Ins Way of con.seiiting 
to a Benefaction, shall make it lose its Name; 
while Crtr/AV doubles the Kindness and the Obli- 
gation : From the first the desired Reciucst drops 
Indeed at I.ist, hut ftom so doubtful a Brow, that 
the Obliged b.is almost as much Reason to re- 
sent the Manner of hi stowing it, as to be thankful 
for the Favour it self. Cunts invites with a pleas- 
ing Air, to give him .in (Jppoitunity of doing an 
Act of Humanity, meets the Petition half way, 
•uid consents to a Request with .1 Countenance 
‘ ■ '1 |.* l.iii'i . 1'. ■ ilisfaction of lus Mind m 
i V. :'..g ii I'.a v - : 

ll.e Deeei:v.> i:._!. iliat is to be observed in 
Liberality, seems to consist in it'.lieing jierfornied 
with such Cheei fulness, as may c,\ press the God- 
like Pleasure is to be met with m obliging one’s 
Fellow-Creatures; that may shew (iood-nature 
and Benevolence ovcrllowed, and do not, as in 
some Men, lun upon the Tilt, and t.istfj of the 
Sediments of a giutching imcommunicati\e Dis- 
position 

Since I have intimated that the greatest De- 
corum IS to be preserved in the bestowing our good 
Offices, 1 will illustrate it a little by an Example 
drawn from private Life, which carries with it 
such a Profusion of Liberality, tliat it can be e.x- 
ceeded by nothing but the Humanity and Good- 
nature which accompanies it. It is a J.etter of 
Pliny's,' which I shall here translate, because the 


* Bk. vi. ep. 33. 
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Action will best appear in its first Dress of 
Thought, without any foreign or ambitious Orna- 
ments. 

PLINY to QUINTILIAN. 

‘Tho’ I am fully acquainted with the Content- 
‘mentand just Moderation of your Mind, and the 

* Conformity the Education you have given your 
‘ Daughter bears to your own Character ; yet 
‘ since she is stiddenly to be married to a Person 

* of Distinction, whose Figure in the World makes 
‘ it necessary for her to be at a more than ordinary 
‘Expence in Cloathsand Equipage suitable to her 

* Husband’s Quality ; by which, mo’ her intrinsick 
‘ Worth be not augmented, yet will it receive both 
‘ Ornament and Lustre : And knowing your 
‘ Estate to be as moderate as the Riches of your 
‘ Mind are abundant, I must challenge to my self 
‘ some part of the Burthen ; and as a Parent of 
‘ your Child, I present her with Twelve hundred 
‘ and hfty Crowns towards these Expences ; which 
‘ Sum had been much larger, had I not feared the 
‘ Smallness of it would be the greatest Inducement 
‘ with you to accept of it. Farewell. 

Thus should a Benefaction be done with a good 
Grace, and shine in the strongest Point of Light ; 
it should not only answer all the Hopes and Exi- 
gencies of the Receiver, but even out-run his 
Wishes; ’Tis this happy manner of Behaviour 
which adds new Charms to it, and softens those 
Gifts of Art and Nature, which otherwise would 
be rather distasteful than agreeable. Without it, 
Valour would degenerate into Brutality, Learning 
into Pedantiy, and the genteclest Demeanour in- 
to Affectation. Even Religion its self, unless 
Decency be the Handmaid which waits upon her, 
IS apt to make People appear guilty of Sourness 
and ill Humour: But this shews Virtue in her 
first original Form, adds a Comeliness to Religion, 
and gives its Professors the justest Title to the 
Beauty of Holiness. A Man fully instructed in 
this Art, may assume a thousand Shapes, and 
please in all; He may do a thousand Actions 
shall become none other but himself ; not that the 
Things themselves are different, but the Manner 
of doing them. 

If you examine each Feature by its self, Aglaura. 
and Calliclea are equally handsome ; but take 
them in the Whole, and you cannot suffer the 
Comparison : Tho one is full of numberless name- 
less Graces, the other of as many nameless Faults. 

Tl’lie Comeliness of Person, and Decency of 
Behaviour, add infinite Weight to what is pro- 
nounced by any one, ’Tis the want of this that 
often makes the Rebukes and Advice of old rigid 
Persons of no Effect, and leave a Displeasure in 
the Minds of those they are directed to: But 
Youth and Beauty, if accompanied with a graceful 
and becoming Severity, is of mighty Force to raise, 
even in the most Profligate, a Sense of Shame. 
In Milton^ the Devil is never described ashamed 
but once, and that at tlie Rebuke of a beauteous 
Angel. 

So spake the Cherub^ and his ^ave Rebuke ^ 
Severe in youthful Beauty, added Grace 
Invincible : A bash! d the Devil stood. 

And felt how awful Goodness is, and saw 


Virtue in her own Shape how lovely I saw, and 
pihd 
His Loss.^ 

The Care of doing nothing unbecoming has ac- 
companied the greatest Minds to their last Mo- 
ments. They avoided even an indecent Posture in 
the very Article of Death. Thus gathered 

his Robcabout him, that he might not fall m a man- 
ner unbecoming of himself ; and the greatest Con- 
cern that appeared in the Behaviour of Lucretia, 
when she stabbed her self, was, that her Body 
should he in an Attitude worthy the Mind which 
had inhabited it. 

Ne non proaunbat honeste 

Extrema hcec etiam cura, cadent is erai? 

’ Twos her last Thought, How decently to fall. 
Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I am a young Woman without a Fortime ; but 
‘ of a very high Mind : That is. Good Sir, I am 
‘ to the last degree Proud and Vain. I am ever 
‘ railing at the Rich, for doing Things, which, up- 
‘ on Search into my Heart, I hnd I am only angry 
‘ because I cannot do the same my self. I wear 
‘ the hooped Petticoat, and am all in Callicoes 
‘ when the finest are in Silks. It is a dreadful 
‘ thing to be poor and proud ; therefore if you 
‘please, a Lecture on that Subject for the Satis- 
‘ faction of 

Your Uneasy Humble Servant, 

Z. JEZEBEL. 
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IlacrtE tu(ppoooucri crvfifxaxii 

Frag. Vet. Po. 

T he famous Grattan,^ in his little Book where- 
in he lays down Maxims for a Man’s ad- 
vancing himself at Court, advises hi.s Reader to s 
associate himself with the Fortunate, and to shun 
the (^ompnin- of the Unfortunate : which, notwith- 
‘'i.iiaui.,.- t’,« Biseness of the Precept loan hone.st 
Ml u, I..ive something useful in it for those 
who push their Interest in the World. It is cer- 
tain a great Pan of what we call good or ill For- 
tune, rises out of right or wrong Measures, and 
Schemes of Life. When I hear a Man complain 
of his being unfortunate in all his Undertakings, 

I shrewdly suspect him for a very weak Man in 
his Affairs. In Conformity with this way of 
thinking, Cardinal Richelieu used to say, that 
Unfortunate and Imprudent were but two Words 
for the same Thing. As the Cardinal himself had 
a great Share both of Prudence and Good-For- 

- — — ■ f - 

* Par. L., Bk. iv. 11 . 844-9. 

* Ovid. Fast., hi. 833. 

3 Balthasar Gracian, a Spanish Jesuiri who died 
in 1658, rector of the Jesuits^ College of Tarragona, 
wrote many books in Spanish on Politics and So- 
ciety, among others the one here referred to on 
the Courtier ; which was known to Addison, doubt- 
less, through the French translation by Amelot de 
la Houssayc. 
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tanci his famous Antagonist, the Count d Olvim- 
regy was disgraced at the Court of M adrid^ be- 
cause it was alledged against him that he had 
never any Success in his Undertakings. This, 
says an Eminent Author, was indirectly accusing 
him of Imprudence. 

Cicero recommended Poinpey to the Roinans 
for their General upon three Accounts, as he was 
a Man of Courage, Conduct, and Good-Fortune. 
It was perhaps, for the Reason above-mentioned, 
namely, that a Series of Good-Fortune supposes a 
prudent Management in the Person whom it be- 
falls, that not mXySylla the Dictator, but several 
of the Roman Emperors, as is still to be seen up- 
on their Medals, among their other Titles, gave 
themselves that of Felix or Fortunate. The 
Heathens, indeed, seem to have valued a Man 
more for his Good- Fortune than for any other 
Quality, which I think is very natural for those 
who have not a strong Belief of another World. 
For how can I conceive a Man crowned with 
many distinguishing Blessings, that has not some 
extraordinary Fund of Merit and Perfection in 
him, which lies open to the .S»i 7 >reme Eye, tho’ 
perhaps it is not discovered by ivv Obscis.ilKm? 
What is the li.ca.son /iomers and Firgirs Heroes 
do not form a Resolution, or strike a Blow, with- 
out the Conduct and Direction of some Deitv? 
Doubtless, because the Poets c'.teemed it the 
greatest Honour to be favoured by the Gods, and 
thought the best Way of praising a Man ^vas to 
recount those Favours which naturally implied an 
extraordinary Merit in the Person on whom they 
descended. 

Those who believe a future State of Rewards 
and Punishments act very absurdly, if they form 
their Opinions of a Man's Merit from his Suc- 
cesses. But certainly, if I thought the whole 
Circle of our Being was concluded between our 
Birth.s and Deaths, I should think a Man’s Good- 
Fortune the Measure and Standard of his real 
Merit, since Providence would have no Oppor- 
tunity of rewarding his Virtue and Perfections, but 
in the present Life, A Virtuous Unbeliever, who 
lies under the Pressure of Misfortunes, has reason 
to cry out, as they say Brutus did a little before 
his Death, O Virtue, I have worshipped thee as 
a Substantial Good, out / Jind thou art an empty 
Na7ne. 

But to return to our first Point. Tho’ Prudence 
does undoubtedly in a great measure pioduce our 
good or ill Fortune in the World, it is certain 
there are many unforeseen Accidents and (J)ccur- 
rences, which very often pervert the finest Schemes 
that can be laid by Human Wisdom. Tlie Race 
is not always to the Swift, nor the Battle to the 
I Strong. Nothing less than infinite Wisdom can 
I have an absolute Command over Fortune; the 
I highest Degree of it which Man can possess, is by 
I no means egual to fortuitous Events, and to such 
j Contingencies as may rise in the Prosecution of 
j our. Affairs. Nay, it very often happens, that 
I Prudence, which has always in it a great Mixture 
I of Caution, hinders a Man from being so fortunate 
1 as he might possibly have been without it. A 
I Person who only aims at what Is likely to succeed, 

' and Mlows closely the Dictates of Human Pru- 
I dence, never meets with those great and unfore- 


seen Succe.sses, which ard often the effect of a 
Sanguine Temper, or a more happy Rashness ; and 
this perhaps may be the Reason, that according 
to the common Observation, Fortune, like other 
Females, delights rather in favouring the young 
than the old. 

Upon the whole, since Man is so short-sighted 
a Creature, and the Accidents which may happen 
to him so various, I cannot but be of Dr. Tulot- 
sort's Opinion in another Case, that were there any 
Doubt of a Providence, yet it certainly would be 
very desirable there should be such a Being of in- 
finite Wisdom and Goodness, on whose Direction 
we might rely in the Conduct of Human Life. 

It is a great Presumption to ascribe our Suc- 
cesses to our own Management, and not to e.steem 
our selves upon any Blessing, rather as it is the 
Bounty of Heaven, than the Acquisition of our 
own Prudence. I am very well pleased with a 
Medal which was struck by Queen Elizabeth, a 
little after the Defeat of the invincible Armada, 
to perpetuate the Memory of that extraordinary 
Event. It is well known how the King of Spain, 
and others, who were the Enemies of that great 
Princess, to derogate from her Glory, ascribed the 
Ruin of their fleet rather to the Violence of 
Storms and Tempests, than to the Bravery of the 
Eng-ltsh. Queen Elizabeth, instead of looking 
upon this as a Diminution of lier Honour, valued 
herself upon such a signal Favour of Providence, 
and arcoidmgly [m ‘J the Rever.se of the Medal 
above mentioned, [ha.s repre.sentcdj a Fleet beaten 
by a d'empest, and falling foul upon one another, 
with that Religious Inscription, AJplavit Dens et 
disstpantur. He blew with his Wind, and they 
were scattered. 

It IS remarked of a famous Grecian General, 
whose Name I cannot at present recollect,^ and 
who had been a particular Favourite of Fortune, 
that upon recounting his Victone.s among his 
Friends, he added at the End of several great 
Actions, And in this Fortune had no Share. 
After which it is observed in History, that he never 
prospered in any thing he undertook. 

As Arrogance, and a Conceitedness of our own 
Abilities, are very shocking and offensive to Men 
of .Sense and Virtue, we may be sure they are 
highly displeasing to that Being who delights in 
an humble Mind, and by several of his Dispens- 
ations seems purpo.sely to shew us, that our 
own Schemes or Prudence have no Share in our 
Advanceinentr.sJ. 

Since on this Subject I have already admitted 
several Quotations which have occurred to my 
Memory upon writing this Paper, I will conclude 
it with a little Persian Fable. A Drop of Water 
fell out of a Cloud into the Sea, and finding it 
self lost in such an lminen.sity of fluid Matter, 

, broke out into the following Reflection : ‘Alas ' 
j ‘ What an fmsigiuficant 3 J Creature am 1 in thi.spro- 

j * Corrected by an erratum to [you .see in], hut 
j ill refu-int altered by the addition of [has repre- 
I sentedj Tiinotheus tlio Athenian, 

j 3 Altered by an erratum to [itjconsider.ihlcl to 
, avoid the repetition ‘insignificant,’ and ‘ uisigmli- 
j ‘ cancy ; ’ but in the reprint the second word was 
' changed. 
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‘digious Ocean of Waters ; my Existence is of no , 
'* [Concern^] to the Universe, I am reduced to a i 
* Kind of Nothing, and am less then the least of tlie 
‘ Works of God.’ It so happened, that an Oyster, 
which lay in the Neighbourhood of this Drop, [ 
chanced to gape and swallow it up in the midst of , 
this fits“J humble Soliloquy. The Drop, says the ■ 
Fable, lay a great while hardning in the Shell, I 
’till by Degrees it was ripen’d into a Pearl, which 
falling into the Hands of a Diver, after a long 
Series of Adventures, is at present that famous 
Pearl which is fixed on the Top of the Persian 
Diadem. L. 
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Difficile est plurmiutn virtutem revereri qui 
semper secunda fortuna sit usus. — Tull, ad 
Herennium. 

I NSOLENCE vs the Crime of all others which 
every Man is most apt to rail at ; and yet is 
there one Respect in which almost all Men living 
are guilty of it, and that is in the Case of laying 
a greater Value upon the (jifts of Fortune than 
we ought. It is here in England come into our 
very Language, as a Propucty of Distinction, to 
.say, when we would speak of Persons to^ their 
Advantage, thev are People of Condition. Uherc 
is no doubt but the proper Use of Riches implies* 
that a Man should exert all the good Qualities 
imaginable ; and if we mean by a Man ol Condi- 
tion or Quality, one who, according the Wealth 
he is Master of, shews himself just, beneficent, 
and charitable, that Term ought very deservedly 
to be had in the highest Veneration, but when 
Wealth is used only as it is the Support of Pomp 
and Luxury, to be ncli is very far from being a 
Recommendation to Honour and Respect. It is 
indeed the greatest Jn.solence imaginable, in a 
Creature who would feel the Exti earns of 'J'hirst 
and Hunger, if he did not pi event Ins Appetites 
before they call upon him, to be so forgetful ofj 
the common Necessity of Human Nature, as | 
never to cast an Eye upon the Poor and Needy. I 
The Fellow who escaped from a Slnp which , 
struck upon a Rock in the West, and join’d with 
the Country People to destroy his liroUiei Sailors 
and make her a Wreck, was thought a most exe- 
crable Creature ; but does not every Man who 
enjoys the Possession of wb.it hi ’’.'it.. '.Ply wants, 
and IS unmindlul of the i;-: ppi.e:. 1 •: of 

otlier Men, betray the same lemper ol Mind? 
When a Man looks about him, and with regard to 
Riches and Poverty beholds some drawn in Pomp 
and Equipage, and they and^ their very Servants 
with an Air of Scorn and d'numph overlooking 
the Multitude that pass by them ; and, in the 
same Street, a Creatuie of the same Make crying 
out in the Name of all that is Good and Sacred 
to behold his Misery, and give him some Supply 
against Hunger and Nakedness, who would believe 
these two Beings were of the same Species V But 
so it is, that the Consideration of Fortune has 


taken up all our Minds, and, as I hhye ofteh C 0 i 4 f* 
plained, Poverty and Riches stand in our Itb* 
aginations in the Places of Guilt and Innocence, 
But in all Seasons there will be some Instances of 
Persons who have SouLs too largje to be taken 
with ]>opular Prejudices, and while the rest of 
Mankind are contending for Superiority in Pow'er 
and Wealth, liave their I’houghts bent upon the 
Nece.s.sities of those below them. The Charity- 
Schools w'liich have been erected of late Years, 
are the greatest Instances of publick Spirit the 
Age has produced : But indeed when we consider 
how long this Sort of Beneficence has been on 
Foot, it IS rather from the good Management of 
those Institutions, than iromthe Number or Value 
of the Benefactions to them, that they make so 
great a Figure. One would think it impossible, 
that in the Space of fourteen Years there should 
not liave been five thousand Pounds bestowed in 
Gifts this Way, nor sixteen hundred Children, in- 
cluding Males and Females, put out to Methods 
of Industry. It is not allowed me to speak of 
Luxury and Folly with the severe Spirit they de- 
serve ; 1 shall only therefore say, I shall very 
readily compound with any Lady in a Hoop-Petti- 
coat, if she gives the Price of one half Yard of the 
hilk towards Cloatlung, Feeding and Instructing 
an Innocent hclplcb.s Creature of her own Sex in 
one of these Schools, I'he Consciousness of such 
ail Action will give her Features a nobler Life on 
this illustrious Day,^ than all the Jewels that can 
hang in her Hair, or can be clustered at her Bosom. 
It w'ould be uncourtly to speak in harsher Words 
to the Fair, but to Men one may take a little 
more Fieedoni. It is monstrous how a Man can 
live with so little Reflection, as to fancy he is not 
in a Condition veiy unjust and di.sproportioned to 
the rest of Mankind, w'hilc he enjoys Wealth, and 
exerts no Benevolence or Bounty to others, As 
for lias particular Occasion of these Schools, there 
cannot any offer more w 01 thy a generous Mind- 
Would you do an handsome thing without Return? 
do it for an Infant that is not sensible of the Obli- 
gation ; Would YOU do it for publick Good ? do it 
for one who w'dl be an honest Artificer : Would 
you do it foi the Sake of Heaven ? give it to one 
who shall be instructed in the Worship of him for 
whose Sake you gave it. It is methinks a most 
laudable Institution this, if il were of no other 
Expectation than that of producing a Race of 
good and u'^cful Servant.s, who will have more than 
a liberal, a religious Education. What w’ould not 
a Man do, in common Prudence, to lay out in 
Purchase of one about him, who would add to all 
his Orders he gave the Weight of the Command- 
ments to inforce an Obedience to them ? for one 
who would consider his Masiter as his Father, his 
Friend, and Benefactor, upon the €a&/ Terms, 
and in Expectation of no other Return but model - 
ate Wages and gentle Usage ? It is the common 
Vice .of Children to rqn too much among the 
Servants : from such as are educated in these 
Places, they would see nothing but Lowliness in 
the Servant, which would not be disingenuous in 
the Child. All the ill Offices and defamatory 

^ Queen Anne’s birthday. She was bom Feb. 
6, 1665, and died Aug. z, 1714, aged 49, 


[signiiicancy] 
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which take their Birth from Domesticks, 
wotlla be prevented, if this Charity could be made 
universal ; and a good Man might have a Know- 
ledge of the whole Life of the Persons he designs 
to take into his House for his own Service, or that 
of his Family or Children, long before they were 
admitted* This would create endearing Depend- 
encies : and the Obligation would have a paternal 
Air in the Master, who would be relieved from 
much Care and Anxiety from the Gratitude and 
Diligence of an humble F'riend uttending him as 
his Servant. I fall into this Discourse from a 
Letter »>eut to me, to give me Notice that Fifty 
Boys would be.Cloathcd, and take their Seats (at 
the Charge of some generous Benefactors) in St. 
Bride s Church on S^tnday I wish I could 

promise to my self any thing which my Corre- 
.spondent seems to expect from a Publication of it 
in thi.s Paper ; for there can be nothing added to 
what so many excellent and learned Men have 
said op this Occasion ; But that there may be 
something here which would move a generous 
Mind, like that of him who writ to me, I shall 
transcribe an handsome Paragraph of Dr. Sfia/e's 
Sermon on these Charities, which my Correspond- 
ent enclosed with his Letter. 

The wise Providence has amply compensated 
the Disadvantages 0/ the Poor and Indigent, in 
wanting viany of the Conveniencies 0/ this Life, 
by a more abundant Provision for their Happi- 
ness in the neari. Had they been higher born, or 
more richly endowed, they would have wanted 
thu Manner of Edtuation, of which those only 
enjoy ih^ Beneft, who are low enough to iubmit 
to it ivhere they have such Advantages without 
Money, and without Price, oi the Rich cannot 
'purchase with it. 'The Learning which is gnien, 
is generally 7 nore edifying to tlu-m, than that 
which is sold to others: Thus do they become 
more exalted in Goodness, by being depressed tn 
Fortune, and their Poverty is, in Reality, their 
Preferment, ‘ T. 
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Prodiga non sentit pereuniem ffmina censurn : 
A i velut exhaust A redivivus puUulet area 
Nuntmns, et b plmo setnper tollatur acervo, 

Non unguafn reputat guanti sibi gaudia con- 
stent. — Juv. 


Mr . Spectator, 

‘ T AM turned of my great Climacteric, and am 
‘ X naturally a Man of a meek Temper. About 
‘ a dozen Years ago I was married, for my Sins, to 
‘a young Woman of a good Family, and of an 


* From January 24 there occasionally appears 
the advertisement. 

‘Just Published. 

‘ A very neat Pocket Edition of the Spectator, 

* in two volumes 12 mo. Printed for S. Buckley, 
‘at the Dolphin, in Tattle Britain, and J. Tonson, 
‘at Shakespear’s Head, over-against Catheriiie- 

* Street in the Strand.* 


‘ high Spirit ; but could not bring her to close 

* with me, before I had entered mto a Treaty with 
‘ her longer than that of the Grand Alliance. 

* Among otlier Articles, it was therein stipulated, 

‘ that she should have 400/. a Year for Pin-money, 
‘which I obliged myself to pay Quarterly into 
‘ the hands of one who had acted as her Plenipo- 

* tentiary in that Affair. I have ever since re- 
‘ligioiisly observed my part in this solemn Agree- 
‘ment. Now, Sir, so it is, that the Lady has had 

* several Children since I mamed her ; to which, 
‘if 1 should credit our malicious Neighbours, her 
^Pin-money has not a little contributed. 'I'he 
‘ Education of these my Children, who, contrary 
‘ t<» my Expev.'tation, are born to me every Year, 
‘streightens me so much, that I have begged 
‘their Mother to free me from the Obligation of 
‘the above-mentioned Pin-money, that it may go 
‘towards making a Provision for her Family. 

‘ This Proposal makes her noble Blood swell m 
‘ her Vem-i. ir.soT.r.ch thnt fincliri.T me a little tardy 
‘in her ! nI lei’s J*.i\ .p.i*!.'., .-.be threatens me 
‘ every Day to arrest me ; and proceeds so far as 
‘ to tell me, that if I do not do her Justice, I shall 
‘ die in a Jayl. To this she adds, when her Pas- 
‘sion will let her argue calmly, that she ha.s 
‘ several Play-Debts on her Hand, which must be 
‘discharged very suddenly, and that she cannot 
‘lose her Moneyas becomes a Woman of her 
‘ Fashion, if she makes me any Abatements in 
‘ this Ai tide. I hope. Sir, you will take an Occa- 

* .sion from hence to give your Opinion upon a Sub- 
‘ ject which you have not yet touched, and inform 
‘u.s if there are any Precedents for this Usage 
‘among our Ancestors ; or whether you find any 
‘ mention of Pin-money in Crotius, Pujfcndorf, 
‘or any other of the Civilians. 

/ am e 7 >er 

the humblest of your Admirers, 

Josiah Fribble, Esg, 

As there is no Man living who is a more pro- 
fessed Advocate for the Fair Sex than my self, so 
there is none that would be more unwilling to in- 
vade any of their ancient Rights and Privileges ; 
hut as the Doctrine of Pin-money is of a very 
late D.itc, unknovm to our Great Grandmothers, 
and not yet received by many of our Modern 
Ladies, I think it is for the Interest of both Sexes 
to keep It from spreading. 

Mr. Fribble may not, perhaps, be much mis- 
taken where he intimates, that the supplying a 
Man’s Wife with Pin-money, is furnishing her 
with Arms against himself, and m a manner be- 
coming accessaiy to his own Dishonour. We 
may indeed, generally observe, that in proportion 
as a Woman is more or less Beautiful, and her 
Husband advanced in Years, she stands in need 
of a greater or less number of Pini., and upon a 
Treaty of Marriage, rises or falls in her Demands 
accordingly^ It must likewise be owned, that 
high Quality in a Mistress docs very much inflame 
tins Article in the Marriage Reckoning. 

But where the Age and Circumstances of both 
Partie.s are pretty much upon a level, 1 cannot 
but think the insisting upon Pm- money is very 
extraordinary; and yet we find several Matches 
broken off upon this very Plead. What would a 
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Foreigner, 0r one who is a Stranger to this Prac- 
tice, think of a Lover that forsakes his Mistress, 

t ecause he is hot willing to keep her in Pins ; 
ut what would he think of the Mistress, should 
he be infonfted that she asks five or six hundred * 
Pounds a Year for this use? Should a Man un- 
acq^uainted with our Customs be told the Sums 
which' are allowed in Great Britain^ under the 
Title of Pin- 7 noney, what a prodigious Consump- 
tion of Pins would he think there was in this Is- 
land ? A Pin (t Day, says our frugal Proverb, is 
a Groat a Year, so that according to this Calcula- 
tion, my Friena Fribble's Wife must every Year 
make use of Eight Millions six hundred and forty 
thousand new Pins, 

I am not ignorant that our British Ladies al- 
lege they comprehend under this general Term 
several other Conveniencies of Life ; I could 
therefore wish, for the Honour of my Country- 
women, that they had rather called it Needle- 
Money, which might have implied something of 
Good-housewifry, and not have given the mali- 
ebus World occasion to think, that Dress and 
Trifles have always the uppermost Place in a Wo- 
man’s Thoughts. 

I know several of my fair Reasoner.s urge, in de- 
fence of this Practice, that it is but a necessary 
Provision they make for themselve.s, in case their 
Husband proves a Churl or a Miser ; so that they 
consider this Allowance as a kind of Alimony, 
which they may lay their Claim to, without actually 
separating from their Husbands. ' But with Sub- 
mission, 1 think a Woman who will give up her 
self to a Man in Marriage, where there is the least 
Room for such an Apprehension, and trust her 
Person to one whom she will not rely on for the 
common Necessnries of Life, may veiy properly 
be accused (in the Phrase of an homely Proverb) ' 
of being Peimy wise and Pound foolish. 

It is observ'ed of over-cautious Generals, that 
they never engage in a Battel without securing a 
Retreat, in case the Event should not answ’cr their 
Expectations ; on the other hand, the greatest 
Conquerors have burnt their Ships, or broke 
down the Bridges behind them, as being deter- 
mined either to succeed or die in the Engagement 
In the same manner I sliould very much suspect 
a Woman who takes such Precautions for her 
Retreat, and contrives Methods how she may live 
happily, without the Affection of one to whom she 
joins herself for Life. Separate Purses between 
Man and Wife are, in my Opinion, as unnatural- 
as separate Beds. A Marriage cannot be happy, 
where the Pleasures, Intimations, 'and Interests 
of both Parties are nf)t the same 'Phere is no 
greater Incitement to Love in the Mind of Man, 
than the Sense of a Iverson’s depending upon him 
for her Ease and Happiness ; as a Woman uses all 
her Endeavours to please the Person whom she 
looks upon as her Honour, her Comfort, and her 
Support. 

For this Reason I am not very much siirpri/cd 
at the Behaviour of a rough Country ’Squire, who, 
being not a little shocked at the J’roceeding of a 
young Widow that would not recede from her De- 
mands of Pin-money, was so enraged at her mer- 
cenary Temper, that he told her in great Wrath, 
‘As much as she thought him her Slave, he would 


* shew all the World he did not care a Pin for her^ 
Upon which he flew out of the Room, and nevi^r 
saw her more. 

Socrates, in Plato's A Icibiades, says, he was in- 
formed by one, who had travelled through 
that as he passed over a great Tract of Lands, 
and enquired what the Name of the Place was, 
they told him it was the Queen's Girdle : to which 
he adds, that another wide Field which lay by it, 
was called the QueetCs Veil', and that in the .same 
Manner there was a large Portion of Ground set 
aside for every part of Her Majesty’s Dress. 
These Lands might not be improperly called the 
Queen of Persia's Pin-money. 

I remember my Friend Sir Rogbr, who I dare 
say never read this Passage in Plato, told me 
some time since, that upon his courting the Per- 
verse Widow (of whom I have given an Account 
in former Papers) he had disposed of an hundred 
Acres in a Diamond-Ring, which he would have 
presented her with, had she thought fit to accept 
it; and that upon her Wedding-Day she should 
have carried on her Head fifty of the tallest Oaks 
upon his Estate. He further informed me that he 
would have given her a Cole-pit to keep her in 
clean Linnen, that he would have allowed her the 
Profits of a Windmill for her Fans, and have pre- 
sented her once in three Years with the Sheering 
of his Sheep [for her^J Under- Petticoats. To which 
the Knight always adds^ that though he did not 
care for fine Cloaths himself, there should not 
have been a Woman in the Country better dressed 
than my Lady Loverley. Sir Roger perh^s, 
may in this, as well as in many other of his De- 
vices, appear something odd and singular, but if 
the Humour of Pin-money prevails, I think it 
would be very proper for every Gentlemau of an 
Estate to m.ark out so many Acres of it under the 
Title of The Pins, L. 
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Nugis addere pondus, — Hor, 


Dear Spec. 

* T T AVING lately conversed much with the 

* XJ. Fair Sex on the Subject of your Specula- 
‘tions, (which since their Appearance in Piiblick, 
‘have been the chief Exercise of the Female 
‘loquacious Faculty) I found the fair Ones pos- 
‘sess’d with a Dissatisfaction at your prefixing 
'Greek Motto’s to the Frontispiece of your late 
‘ Papers ; and, as a Man of Gallantry, 1 thought 
‘ it a Duty incumbent on me to impart it to you, 
‘ in Hopes of a Reformation, which is only to be 
‘effected by a Restoration of the Lativ to the 
‘usual Dignity in your Papers, which of late, the 
'Greek, to the great Displeasure of your Female 
‘Readers, has usurp’d ; for tho’ the Latin has the 
‘Recommendation of being as unintelligible to 
‘ them as the Greek, yet lieirig written of the same 
‘Character with their Mother-Tongue, by the 
‘ Assistance of a Spelling-Book it’s legible ; which 


* [to keep her in] 
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jC^lity the Gree^ wants ; And since the Intro- 
Mbetion of Operas into this Nation, the Ladies 
*are so charmed with Sounds abstracted from 
'their Ideas, that they adore and honour the 

* Sound of Latin as it is old Italian, I am a 
‘SoUicitor for the Fair Sex, and therefore think 

* my self in that Character more likely to be pre- 
' valent in this Request, than if I should subscribe 

* myself by my proper Name. 

y, M. 

I desire you may insert this in one of your 
Speculations, to shew my Zeal for removing the 
Dissatisfaction of the Fair Sex, and restoring 
you to their Favour. 


‘I was some time since in Company with a 
* young Officer, who entertained us with the Con- 
*que.st he had made over a Female Neighbour of 
'his : when a Gentleman who stood by, as I sup- 
' pose, envying the Captain’s good Fortune, asked 
'him what Reason he had to believe the Ladyad- 
' mired him ? Why, says he, my Lodgings are 
‘opposite to hers, and she is continually at her 

I Wndow either at Work, Reading, taking Snuff, 
r putting her self in some toying Po^ure on 
urpose to draw xny Eyes that Way. The Con- 
:ssion of this vain Soldier made me reflect on 
ime of my own Actions ; for you must know, 
ir, 1 am often at a Window which fronts the 
.partments of several Gentlemen, wlio I doubt 
ot have the same Opinion of me. I must own 
love to look at them all, one for being well 
ressed, a second for his_ fine Eye, and one par- 
cular one, because he is the least Man I evei 
iw ; but there is something so easie and pleasant 
i the Manner of my little Man, that I observe 
e is a Favourite of all his Acquaintance. I 
)uld go on to tell you of many others that I 
elieve think I have encouraged them from my 
‘ Window : But pray let me have your Opinion of 
'the Use of the Window in a beautiflil Lady : and 
'how often she may look out at the same Man, 
'without being supposed to have a Mind to jump 
'out to him, 

Yoiirs, 

Aurelia Careless, 

Twice. 

Mr. Spectator, 

'I have for some Time made Love to a Lady, 
‘who received it with all the kind Returns I 
‘ ought to expect. But without any Provocation, 

‘ that I know of, .slie has of late .shunned me with 
‘the utmost Abhorrence, insomuch that she w'cnt 
‘ out of Church last Sunday in the midst of Divine 
‘Service, upon my coming into the same Pew. 
‘Pray, Sir, what must 1 do in this Bu.siness? 

Your Sei'vant, 

Euphues. 

Lei her alone Ten Days. 

Mr. Spectator, York, Jan. 20, 1711-12. 
'We have in this Town a sort of People who 
‘pretend to Wit and write Lampoon-s; 1 have 
‘lately been the Subject of one of them. The 
‘Scribler had not Genius enough in Ver.se to turn 
‘my Age, as indeed 1 am an old Maid, into Rail- 
‘lery, for affecting a youthier Turn than is con- 


;sistot witlyjiv Time of Day ; and therefore he 
Jl'e r Madngal, The Character. 
ofMrs. yudtikLoveiane, bom in the YenrlibSo *1 
^What I desire of you is, That you disallow that 
a Coxcomb who pretends to write Verse, should 
, the most malicious Thing he can say in Prose. 

* humbly conceive will disable our Country 
Wits, who indeed take a great deal of Pains to 
say any thing in Rhyme, tho’ they say it very ill. 

I am, SIR, 

Your Humble Servant, 

, - _ Susanna Ivovebane. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ We are several of us. Gentlemen and Ladies, 

^ who Board in the same House, and after Dinner 
‘one of our Company (an agreeable Man enough 
otherwise) stands up and reads your Paper to us 
'all. We are the civillest People in the World to 
one another, and therefore 1 am forced to this 
Reader, when he is doing 
this Office, not to stand afore the Fire. This 
‘will be a general Good to our Family this cold 
Weather. He will, I know, take it to be our 
‘ common Reijuest when he comes to these Words, 
'Pray, Sir, sit down; which I desire you to in- 
sert, and you will particularly oblige 

Y our Daily Reader, 

„ Charity Frost. 

Oil K, 

‘ I am a great Lover of Dancing, but cannot 
perform so well as some others ; however, by my 
‘Out-of-the-Way Capeis, and some original Grim- 
^ aceSj I don t fail to divert the Companyj particu- 
‘ Irirly the Ladies, who laugh immoderately all the 
‘Time. Some, who pretend to be my Friends 
‘ tell me they do it in Derision, and would advise 
‘ me to leave it off, withal that 1 make my .self 
‘ridiculous. I don't know what to do m this 
‘Affair, but I am resolved not 10 give over upon 
‘any Account, ’till I have the Opinion of the 
‘ Spectator. 

Your humble Ser 7 >ant, 

John Tiott. 

If Mr. Trott is not awkward out of Time, he 
has a Right to Dance let who will Laugh : But if 
he has no Ear he will interrupt others , and I am of 
Opinion he should sit still. Given under my 
Hand this Fifth ed Fcbrna-iy, 1711-12. 

The Spectator. 
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7 jclut si 

Ligregio inspersos reprendas coipore ncevos. — H or. 

A F'I'ER what I have said in my last Satuy- 
dafs Pajper, i shall enter on the Subject of 
this without further Preface, and remark the 
several Defects which appear in the Fable, the 
Character*., thf' ^^cntuTirnt-. and the Language of 
Milton's TaiaoWe not doubling but tlie 

Reader will pardon me, if I alledge at the same 
time whatever may be said for the Extenuation 
of such Defects. I'he first Imperfection which I 1 
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shall observe in* the Fable is that the Event 6f it Paper. The Paradise Lost is an Epic [or aJNaSrv' 
is unhappy. ^ rative Poem, [and] he that looks for an Hero in it, 

The Fable of every Poem is, according to Aris- searches for that which Milton never intended ; 
ioilds Division, either or It is [but*]^ifhe will needs fix the Natneof an Hero upon 

called Simple when there is no change of Fortune any Person in it, ’tis certainly the Messiah who is 


in it : Implex, when the Fortune of the chief 
Actor changes from Bad to Good, or from Good 
to Bad. The Implex Fable is thought the most 
perfect : I suppose, because it is more proper to 
.stir up the Passions of the Reader, and to surprize 
him with a greater Variety of Accidents. 

The Implex Fable is therefore of two kinds : In 
• the first the chief Actor m.akes his Way through 
a long Series of Dangers and Difficulties, till he 
arrives at Honour and Prosperity, as we see in 
the [Story of l/lj'sses.^] In the second, the chief 
Actor in the Poem falls from some eminent Pitch 
of Honour and Prosperity, into Misery and Dis- 
grace. Thus we see Adam and Eve sinking from 
a State of Innocence and Happiness, into the 
most abject Condition of Sin and Sorrow. 

The most t.okmg 'I'ragedies among the Ancients 
were bi.ili on ilii- l.i^i >■''1 of l.:if)lex I .I’-ic, particu- 
larly the Tragedy of CEdip7is, which proceeds up- 
on a Story, if we may believe Aristotle, the most 
proper for Tragedy that could be invented by the 
Wit of Man. 3 1 have taken some Pains in a former 
Paper to shew, that this Kind of Implex Fable, 
wherein the Event is unhappy, is more apt to 
afiect an Audience than that of the first kind ; not- 
withstanding many excellent Pieces among the 
Ancients, as well as mo.st of those which have 
been written ol late Years in our own Country, arc 
raised upon contrary Plans. I must however own, 
that I think this kind of Fable, which is the most 
perfect in Tragedy, is not so proper for an Heroic 
Poem. 

Milton seems to have been sensible of this 
Imperfection in his Fable, and has therefore endea- 
voured to cure it by several Expedients ; particu- 
larly by the Mortification which the great Adver- 
sary of Mankind meets with upon his Return to 
the Assembly of Infernal Spirits, as it is described 
in [a^] beautiful Passage of the Tenth Book ; and 
likewise by the Vision wherein Adam at the close 
of the Poem .sees his Off-spring triumphing over 
his great Enemy, and himself restored to a hap- 
pier Paradise than that from which he fell 

There is another Objection against Milton^ s 
Fable, which is indeed almost the same with the 
former, tho’ placed in a different Eight, namely, 
That the Hero in the Paradise Lost is unsuccess- 
ful, and by no means a Match for his Enemies. 
This gave Occasion to Mr. Dryden's Reflection, 
that the Devil was in reality Milton's ^exo.^ I 
think I have obviated this Objection in my first 

* Poetics, cap. .x. Addison got his affect- 
ed word ‘implex’ by leading Aristotle through 
the translation and notes of Andrfi Dacicr. Im- 
plex was the word used by the French, but the 
natural English translation of Aristotle’s a'flrXot 
and ‘TTis’jrXfiy/iti'Oi E into simple and compli- 
cated, 

* [Stories of Achilles, Ulysses, and Mneas.l 

3 Poetics, cap. xi. , [that] 

5 Dedication of the ALiieid ; where, after s^j^- 
ing of small claimants of the honours of the Epic, 


the Hero, both in the Principal Action, and in the 
[chief Episodes.^] Paganism could not furnish out 
a real Action for a Fable greater than that of the 
Iliad or AEfieid, and therefore an Heathen could 
not form a higher Notion of a Poem than one of 
that kind, which they call an Heroic. Whether 
Milton's is not of a [sublimcr3] Nature I will not 
presume to determine : It is sufficient that I shew 
there is in the Paradise Lost all the Greatness of 
Plan, Regularity of Design, and masterly Beauties 
which we discover in Homer tcoA Virgil. 

1 niust in the next Place observe, that Miltoii 
has interwoven in the Texture of his Fable some 
Particulars which do not seem to have Probability 
enough for an Epic Poem, particularly in the Ac- 
tions which he ascribes to Sin and Death, and the 
Picture which he draws of the Limbo of Vanity, 
with other Passages in the second Book. Such 
Allegories rather savour of the Spirit of Speftser 
and A riosto, than of Homer and Virgil. 

In the Structure of his Poem he has likewisij 
admitted of too many Digressions. It is finely 
ob.scrved by Aristotle, tliat the Author of an He- 
roic Poem should seldom speak himself, but throw 
as much of his Work a.s he can into the Mouths of | 
those who are his Principal Actors.*^ Aristotle has 
given no leasou for this Precept; but I presume 
It is because the Mind of the Reader is more awed 
and elevated when he hears AEneas or Achilles 
speak, than when Virgil or Homer talk in their 
own Persons. Besides that assuming the Charac- 
ter of an eminent Man is apt to fire the Imagina- 
tion, and raise the Ideas of the Author. Pnl^ 
tells us,5 mentioning his Dialogue of Old Age, m 
which Cato is the cnief Speaker, that upon a Re- 
view of it he was agreeably imposed upon, and 
fancied that it was Cato, anu not he hincsclf, who 
uttered his Thoughts on that Subject. 

he says, ‘ Spenser has a better plea for his “ Fairy 
‘Oueen” had his* action been . finished, or been 
‘ one ; and Milton if the Devil had not been his hero, 

‘ instead of Adam ; if the giant had not foiled the 
‘ knight, and driven him out of his stronghold, to 
‘ wander through the world with his lady-errant ; 

‘ and if there had not been more machining per- 
‘ sons than human in his poem.' 

* for] * [Episode] - (greater] 

4 JPoetics, cap. xxv. The reason he gives is that 
when the Poet siieaks in his own person ‘ he is 
‘not then the Imitator.’ Other Poets than Ho- 
mer, Aristotle adds, ‘ ambitious to figure through- 
‘ciut themselves, imitate but little anej^^ seldorn. 

‘ Homer, after a few preparatory lines, immedi- 
* ately' introduces a man or woman or some other 
‘ character, for all have their character.' Of Lu- 
can. as an example of the contrary practice, 
Hoobes said in his ‘ Discourse concerning the Vir- 
‘tues of an Heroic Poem,’ ‘No Heroic Poem 
‘ raises such admiration of the Poet, as his hath 
‘ done, though not so great admiration of the per- 
‘sons he introduceth.' 

5 Eetlei*!* to Atdeus, Bk. xiii., Ep. 44. 
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If the Reader would be at the Pains to see how 
dib Story of the Iliad ^ the Mneid is delivered 
by those Persons who act in it, he will be surprized 
to find how little in either of these Poems proceeds 
from the Authors. Milton has, in the general 
disposition of his Fable, very finely observed this 
great Rule ; insomuch that there is scarce a third 
Part of it which comes from the Poet ; the rest is 
^oken either by Adam and Eve, or by some 
Good or Evil Spirit who is engaged either in 
their Destruction or Defence. 

From what has been here observed it appears, 
that Di^essions are by no means to be allowed 
of in an Epic Poem. If the Poet, even in the 01- 
dinary course of his Narration, .should speak as 
little as possible, he should ceriainly never let his 
Narration sleep for the sake of any Reflections of 
his own. 1 have often observed, with a secret 
Admiration, that the longest Reflection in the 
Atneid is in that Passage of the Tenth Book, 
where Turnus is represented a'i dressing himself 
in the Spoils of Pallas, whom he had slam. Vir- 
gil here lets his Fable stand sull for the sake of 
the following Remark. How is the Mind of Man 
ignorant of Futurity, and unable to bear pros- 
perous Fortune with Moderation ? The Time 
will come when Turnus shall wish that he had 
left the Body of Pallas untouched, and curse the 
t)ay on which he dressed himself in these Spoils. 
As tlie great Event of the AEneid, and the Death 
of Turnus, whom ACneas slew because lie saw 
him adorned with the Spoils of Pallas, turns upon 
this Incident, P’/z;^/iwent out of his v/ay to make 
this Reflertion upon it, without which so small a 
Circumstance might pos.sibly have slipped out of 
his Reader’s Memory. Lucan, \'s\\o was an In- 
judicious Poet, lets drop his Story very freipiently 
for the sake of his unnecessary Digressions, or his 
Diverticula, ns ,11.. * If he gives 

us an Accoiuii <1 li.v l*o . > w'hicli preceded 

the Civil War, he declaims upon the Occasion, 
and shews how much happier it would he foi Man, 
if he did n it feel his Evil Fortune before it comes 
to pass ; and .suffer not only by its real Weight, 
but by the Apprehension of it. Miltods Com- 
plaint [foCn his Blindness, lus Panegvrick on Mar- 
riage, his Reflections on Adam and AWj going 
naked, of the Angels eating, and several other 
‘ Passages in his Poem, are liable to the same Ex- 
ception, tho’ I must confcs.s there is so great a 
Beauty in these very Digression-s, that 1 would 
not w'ish them out of his Poem. 

1 have, in a former Paper, spoken of the Cha- 
racters of Milton's Paradise Lost, and declared 
my Opinion, as to the Allegorical Persons who 
are introduced in it. 

If we look into the Sentiments, I think they arc 
sometimes defective under the following Heads : 
First, as there are several of them loo much 
pointed, and some that degenerate even into 
Punns. Of thi.s last kind I am afraid is that in 
the First Book, where speaking of the Pigmies, 
he calls them, 

The small I nfantry 

Warr'd on by Cranes — 

* Poet ices, Tab. iii. cap. 25, “ lof j 


Another Blemish [that*] appears in some of his 
Thoughts, is his frequent Allusion to Heathen , 
Fables, which are not certainly of a Piece with 
the Divine Subject, of which he treats. I do not 
find fault with these Allusions, wheie the Poet 
himself represents them as fabulous, as he does in 
.some Places, but where he mentions them tvs 
Truths and Matters of Fact. The Limits of my 
Paper will not give me leave to be particular in 
Instances of this kind ; the Reader will easily 
remark them in his Perusal of the Poem. 

A third fault in his Sentiments, is an unneces- 
sary Ostentation of Learning, which likewise oc- 
ems very frequently. It is certain that both 
Homer and Virgil were Masters of all the 
Learning of their I’imes, but it shews it self in 
their Works after an indirect and concealed man- 
ner. Milton seem.s ambitious of letting us know, 
by his Excursions on Free-Will and Predestina- 
tion, and his many Glances upon History, As- 
tronomy, Geography, and the like, as well as by 
the Terms and Phrases he sometimes makes use 
of, that he was acquainted with the whole Circle 
of Al ts and Sciences. 

If, in the last place, we consider the I.,angHage 
of this great Poet, we must allow what I have 
hinted in a former Paper, that it is often too much 
laboured, and somctimc& obscured by old Words, 
'I'ranspositions, and Foreign Idioms Seneca's 
Objection to the Style of a great Authoi, Rigei 
ejus oratio, nihil in elt placidum nihil lene, is 
what many Ciiticks make Milton : As I cannot 
wholly refuse it, so I have already apologized for 
it in another P,aper . to which I may further add, 
that MiltofCs Sentiments and Ideas w'ere so won- 
derfully Sublime, that it would have been im- 
possible for him to have repre.seiited them in their 
full Strength and Beauty, without having recourse 
to these Foreign Assistances, Our Language 
.sunk under him, and was unequal to that Great- 
ness_ of Soul, which furnished him with such 
glorious Conceptions. 

A second Fault in his I.Anguagc is, that he often 
affects a kind of Jingle in his Words, as in the 
following Passages, and many others : 

And brought into the World a World of Woe. 

Begirt ill' Almighty throne 

Beseeching or besieging 

This tempted our attempt 

A t one slight bound high over leapt all bound. 

1 know there are Figures for this kind of 
Speech, that some of the greatest Ancients have 
been guilty of it, and that Aristotle himself has 
given it a place in his Rhetorick among the Beau- 
ties of that Art.“ But as it is in its self poor and 

* [which] 

® Rhetoric, iii. ch. 11, where he cites such verbal 
jokes as, You wish him irtpcrai (i. e to side with 
I’ersia — to ruin him), and the saying of Isocrates 
ro"r''rpi:ig.Ath"n'.fh'it n" ^ov'-rri""'” (hpX^'l) 

1 I tl,e cit\ a ■ ^“X'V >■' i vils. As this 

closes Addison’s comparison of Milton’s practice 
with Aristotleks doctrine (the following papers 
being expressions of his personal appreciation of 
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trifling, it is I think at present univemlly ex- 
ploded by all the Masters of Polite Writing. 

The last Fault which I shall take notice of in 
Milton's Style, is the frequent use of what the 
Learned call Technical IVo^, or Terms of Art. 
It is one of the great Beauties of Poetry, to make 
hard things intelligible, and to deliver what is 
abstruse [of it self in such easy Language as may 
be understood by ordinary Readers : Besides, that 
the Knowledge of a Poet should rather seem 
born with him, or inspired, than drawn from Books 
and Systems. I have often wondered how Mr. 
Dryden could translate a Passage out of Virgil 
after the following manner. 

Tack to the Larboard^ and stand off to Sea. 

Veer Star-hoard Sea and Land. 

Milton makes use of Larboard in the same man- 
ner. When he is upon Building he mentions 
Doric Pillars^ Pilasters^ Comice, Freeze, Archi- 
trave. When he talks of Heavenly Bodies, you 
meet with Eccliptic and Eccentric, the trepida- 
tion, Stars dropping ^rom the Zenith, m l- 

ffont the Equator . To which might be 
ad^ed many Instances ol me like kind in several 
other Arts and Sciences. 

I shall in my next [Papers*] give an Account of 
the many particular Beauties in Milton, which 
would have been too long tc insert under those 
general Heads I have already treated of, and 
with which I intend to conclude this Piece of 
Criticism. L. 
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the several books of Paradise Lost), we may note 
here that Milton would have been quite ready to 
have his work tried by the test Addison has been 
applying. In his letter to Samuel Harthb, sketch- 
ing his ideal of a good Education, he assigns to 
advanced pupils logic and then ‘rhetoric taught 
‘out of the rules of Plato, Aristotle, Phalereus, 

‘ Cicero, Hermogenes, Longinus. To which poetry 
‘ would be made subsequent, or, indeed, ratlier 
‘precedent, as being less subtile and fine, but more 
‘simple, sensuous, and p.ashionatc. I mean not 
'here the prosody of a verse, which they could not 
‘ but have hit on before among the rudiments of 
‘grammar; but that .sublime art which in Ans- 
'totle’s Poetics, in Horace, and the Italian com- 
‘mentaries of Castelvetro, Tasso, ‘Marroni, and 
‘ others, teaches what the la^vs aiv of a true epic 
*poein, wliat of a dramatic, what of a lyric, what 
‘ decorum is, which is the grand masterpiece to 
‘ observe. I his would make them soon perceive 
‘ what despicable creatures our common rhymers 
‘and play-writers be; and show them what re- 
‘ ligious, what glorious and magnificent use might 
‘be made of poetry, both in divine and human 
‘things.’ 

^ [ in ] ^ [Saturday's Paper] 


Nusquam T uta flies — Virg. 

Mr. Spectator, London, Feb. 9, 1711-12. 

‘ T AM a Virgin, and in no Case despicable i 
‘ i but yet such as I am I must remain, or else 
‘ become, ’tis to be feared, less happy : for I find 
‘ not the least good Effect from the just Correction 
‘you some time since gave, that too free, that 
‘looser Part of our Sex which .spoils the Men ; the 
‘same Connivance at the Vices, the same ea.sie 
‘Admittance of Addresses, the same vitiated 
‘Relish of the Conversation of the greatest of 
‘ Rakes (or in a more fashionable Way of e:rore.ss- 
‘ing one’s self, of such as have seen the World 
‘ most) still abounds, increases, multiplies. 

‘ The humble Petition therefore of many of the 
‘ most sti ictly virtuous, and of my self, is, That 
‘ you’ll once more exert your Authority, and that 
‘according to your late Promise, your full, your 
‘ iinpartia' .^v.tfo-itv. r%n this sillier Branch of our 
‘Kind: I’*: uhj .si'’ they be the uncontroul- 
'able Mistre.sses of our Fate? Why should they 
‘ with Impunity indulge the Males in Licentious- 
‘ness whilst single, and we have the dismal Ha;:- 
‘ard and Plague of reforming them when married? 

‘ Strike home, Sir, then, and spare not, or all our 
‘ maiden Hopes, our gilded Hopes of nuptial Fe- 
‘ licity are frustrated, are vanished, and you your 
‘ self, as well as Mr. Courtly, will, Iw smoothing 
‘ over immodest Practices with the Gloss of soft 
‘ and harmless Names, for ever forfeit our Esteem. 

‘ Nor think that I’m heiein more severe than need 
‘ be : If I have not reason more than enough, do 
‘you and the World judge from tliis ensuing Ac- 
‘ count, which, I think, will prove the Evil to be 
‘ universal. 

‘You must know then, that since your Repre- 
‘hension of this Female Degeneracy came out, 

‘ I’ve had a Tender of Respects from no less than 
‘five Persons, of tolerable Figure too as Times 
‘go : But the Misfortune is, that four of the five 
‘are professed Followers of the Mode. They 
‘would face me down, tliat all Women of good 
‘Sense ever were, and ever will be, Latitudin- 
‘ arians in Wedlock ; and always did, and will, 
‘give and take what they profanely term Conjugal 
I ‘ Liberty of Conscience. 

‘The two first of them, a Captain and a Mer- 
‘ chant, to strengthen their Argument, pretend to 
‘repeat after a Couple, a Brace of Ladies of 
‘ Quality and Wit, That V (’w7/.vwas always kind to 
‘ Mars ; and what Soul that has the least spark of 
‘ Generosity, can deny a Man of Bravery any 
‘ thing ? And how pitiful a Trader tliat, \vhom no 
‘Woman but his own Wife will have Correspond- 
‘ ence and Dealings with ? Thus these ; whilst 
‘the third, the Country Squire, conlessed, 'X’hat 
‘indeed he was surprb.ed into good Breeding, 
‘and entered into the Knowledge of the World 
‘ unawares. That dining t’other Day at a Gentle- 
‘ man’s House, the Person who entertained was 
‘ obliged to leave him with his Wife and Nieces ; 
‘where they spoke with so much Contempt of an 
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* absent Gentleman for being slow at a Hint, that 
*he had resolved never to be drowsy, unman- 
*nerly, or stupid for the future at a Friend’s 

* House ; and on a hunting Morning, not to pur- 
' sue the Game either with the Husband abroad, 

‘ or witli the VVifc at home. 

‘ The next that came was a Tradesman, [no less 
‘ full of the Age than the former ; for he had the 

* Gallantry to tell me, that at a late Junket which 
‘ he was invited to, the Motion, being made, and 
' the Question being put, ’twas by Maid, Wife 
‘ and Widow resolved uemitie contradiccntc. That 
‘a young sprightly Journeyman is absolutely ne- 
‘cessary in tneir VVay of Business: To which 
‘they had the Assent and Concurrence of the 
‘ Husbands present. I dropped him a Curtsy, 
‘and gave him to understand that was his Audi- 
‘ ence of Leave. 

‘ I am reckoned pretty, and have had veiy many 
‘Advances beside.s these; but have been very 
‘averse to hear any of them, from my Obseiwa- 
‘ tion on these above-mentione 1, ’till I hoped 
‘ some Good from the Charaett'r of my present 
‘Admirer, a Clergyman. But I find even amongst 
‘them there aic indirect Praettf-es in relation to 
‘ Love, and our Treaty is at present a little in 
‘ Suspcncc, ’till some Circumstances are cleared 
“There is a Charge against him among the Wo- 
‘men, and the Case is this : It is alledged, I’hat 
‘ a certain endowed Female would have appropri- 
‘ated her self to and consolidated liei self with a 
‘ Church, which my Divine now enjoys ; (or, which 
‘ is the same thing, did prostitute her self to her 
‘ Friend’s doing this for her) : 'J'hat my Eccleslas- 
‘tick, to obtain the one, did engage himsedf to 
‘ take off the other that lay on H.ind ; but that on 
‘his Success in the Spiritual, he again renounced 
‘the Carnal, 

‘I put thl^ closely to him, and taxed him with 
‘ Disingenuity. He to clear liimself made the 
‘ subsequent Defence, and that in the most solemn 
‘Manner possible : That he was applied to and 
‘ instigated to accept of a Benefice : That a con- 
‘ditional Offer thereof w.as indeed made him at 
‘first, but with Disdain by him rejected: That 
‘when nothing (as they easily pcrcci\ed) of this 
‘ Nature could bring liuu to their Purpose, Assur- 
‘ ance of his being entirely unengaged before-hand, 
‘and safe from all their After-Expectations fthe 
‘only Stratagem left to draw him in) w.i'. given 
‘him.: That pursuant to this the IDonation it self 
‘was without Delay, before several reputable 
‘Witnesses, tendered to \\\\\\ gratis, wdth the open 
‘ Profession of not the least Reserve, or most nii- 
‘nute Condition; but that yet immediately after 
‘ Induction, his insidious Introducer (or her 
‘crafty Procurer, which you will) industriously 
‘spread the Report, which had reached my Ears, 
‘not only in the Neighbourhood of that said 
‘Church, but in London, in the University, in 
‘mine and his own County, and where-ever else 
‘ it might probably obviate his Application to any 
‘ other Woman, and so confine him to this alone : 
‘And, in a Word, That as he never did make any 

* previous Offer of his Service, or the least Step 

* to her Affection ; so on his Discovery of these 


‘ [nor] 


‘ Designs thus laid to trick him, he could not but 
‘ afterwards, in Justice to himself, vindicate both 
‘his Innocence and Freedom by keeping his 
* proper Distance. 

‘This is his Apology, and I think I shall be 
‘satisfied with it. But I cannot conclude my 
‘tedious Epistle, without recommending to you 
‘ not only to resume your former Chastisement, 
‘ but to add to your Criminals the Simoniacal 
‘Ladies, who seduce the .sacred Order into the 
‘Difficulty of either breaking a mercenary Troth 
‘ made to them whom they ought not to deceive, 
‘or by breaking or keeping it offending against 
‘ him whom they cannot deceive. Your Assistance 
‘and Labour.s of this sort would be of great 
‘ Benefit, and your speedy Tlioughts on this Sub- 
‘ ject would be very seasonable to, 

SIR, Your most obedient Servant, 

T. Chastity Loveworth. 


No. 299.] Tuesday, February 12, 1712. [Addison. 


Malo Yeuusina 7 n, quain te, Cornelia, Mater 
Gracchorum, si cum magnis virtutibus offers 
Grande suj)crciliwn, et nurneras in dote irium- 
phos. 

Tolle Uiurn precor Auuibalem victumque Sy- 
phct-cein 

In castris, et cum totd Carthagine migra. — Juv, 


I T is observed, that a Man improves more by 
reading the Story of a Person eminent for 
Prudence and Virtue, than by the finest Rules 
and Precepts of Moiahty. In the same manner 
a Representation of those Calamities and Mis- 
fortunes which a weak Man suffers from wrong 
Measures, and ill-concerted Schemes of Life, is 
apt to make a deeper Impression upon our Minds, 
tlian the wisest Ma.xims and Instructions that can 
be given us, for avoiding the like Follies and In- 
discretions on our own private Conduct. It is for 
this Reason that I lay before my Reader the 
following Letter, and leave it with liiui to make 
his own use of it, witliout adding any Reflections 
of my own upon the Subject Matter. 

Mr. Sj'ect.\tor, 

‘ Havin' o-.r. r jjv perused a Letter sent you by 
‘ Josinh J /• I , with your subsequent Dis* 
‘course wpciw Pin-Money, J do presume to trouble 
‘you with an Account of niy owai Case, which I 
‘ look upon to be no less deplorable than that of 
‘ Squire Fribble. I am a Person of no Extraction, 
‘having begun the World with a small parcel of 
‘Ru.sty Iron, and was for some Years commonly 
‘known by the Name of Jack Afivil.^ I have 
‘ naturally a very happy Genius for getting Money, 
‘insomuch that by the Age of Five and twenty I 
‘had scraped together Four thousand two hun- 
‘dred Pounds Five Shillings, and a few odd 
‘Pence. I then launched out into consideiable 
‘ Business, and became a bold Trader both by Sea 
‘and Land, which in a few Years raised me a 


* This has been said to refer to a Sir Ambrose 
Crowley, who changed his name to Crawley. 
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‘very [great M Fortune. For these my Good 
‘Services I was Knighted in the thirty fifth Year 
*of my Afje, and lived with groat Dignity among 
‘my City^eighbour.s by the Name of Sir John 

* A mnl. Being in my Temper very Ambitious, I 
‘was now bent upon making a Family, and ac- 
‘cordingly resolved that my l)esccudants should 
'have a Dash of Good Blood m their Veins. In 
‘order to this, I made Love to tfie ’La.dy Mar}> 

* Oddly y an Indigent young Woman of Quality. 
‘To cut short the Marriage Treaty, I threw her a 
‘ Chartc Blanche y as our News Papers call it, de- 
‘ siring her to write upon it her own Terms. Site 
‘ was very concise in her Demands, insisting only 
‘that the Disposal of my Fortune, and the Kegu- 
‘lation of my Family, should be eiuiiely in her 
‘ Hands. Her Father and Brothers appe-ued cx- 
‘ ceedingly averse to this Match, and would not 
‘ see me for some time ; but at present arc so well 
‘reconciled, that they Dine with me almost every 
‘ Day, and have borrowed considerable Sums of 
‘ me : which my Lady Maiy very often twits me 
‘with, when she would shew me how kind her 

* Relations are to me. She had no Portion, as I 
‘told you before, but what she wanted in Foitune, 
‘.she makes up in Spirit. She at first changed my 
‘Name to Sir yt^'in Envily and at present writes 
‘ her self Mary Enville. 1 have had some Children 
‘by her, whum-!»e hasClui fon. d with th ‘ 

‘of her 1 iim.I'', ui a- sh-: *• ii'-. ; • \ • ' 

‘out the Homehnes.s of their Parentage by the 
‘ Father’s Side. Our eldest Son is the Honourable 

* Oddly EnvilUy Esq., and our elde.st Daughter 
'Harriot Enville. Upon her first coming into 
‘my Family, she turned off a parcel of very caie- 
‘ful Servant.s, who had been long with me, and 
‘introduced in their stead a couple of Black-a- 
‘ moors, and three or four very genteel Fellows m 
‘ Laced Liveries, besides her E'rencli woman, who 
‘is perpetually making a Noise in the House in a 
‘ Language which no body iiudcrstands, except 

* my Lady Mary. She next set her .self to reform 
‘ every Room of my House, h.aviug glazed all rny 
‘ Chimney-piecrs w'ith Looking-glass, .and planted 
‘ every Corner w'ith such heaps of Chuniy that I 
‘ am obliged to move about my owm House w'lth 
‘the greatest Caution and Circumspection, for 
‘fear of hurting some of our Brittle Funntuie. 
‘She makes an Illumination once a Week w'iih 
‘Wax-Candles in one of the brgest Rooms, in 
‘order, as she phra.se.s it, to .see Company. At 
‘which time she always desires me to be Abroad, 
‘ or to confine my self to the Cock-loft, that I may 

* not disgrace her among her Visitants of Quality. 
‘ Her Footmen, as I told you before, are such 

* Beams that 1 do not much care for asking them 
‘Questions ; when I do, they answer me with a 
‘ sawey Frown, and say that every thing, which I 
‘find Fault with, was done by my \j 2 Ay Mary' a 
‘ Order. She tells me that she intends they shall 
‘wear Swords with their next Liveries, having 
‘lately observed the Footmen of two or three 
‘Persons of Quality hanging behind the Coach 
‘with Sword.s by their Sides. As soon as the first 
‘ Hpney-:Moon wa.s over, I represented to her the 


* [consi4<?table] corrected by an erratum in No. 

30f. 


‘Unreasonableness of those daily Innovations 
‘ which she made in my Family, but she told me 
‘ I was no longer to consider my self as Sir John 
'Anvil, hilt as her Husband ; and added, with a 
‘ Frown, that I did not seem to know who .she 
'w.as. I was surprized to be treated thus, after 
‘such Familiarities as had pa.ssed between ns, 

‘ Blit she has since given me to know, that what- 
‘cver Fiecdoms she may sometimes indulge me 
‘ in, she expects m general to be treated with the 
‘ Respect tliat is due to her Birth and Quality. 
‘ t)ur Children Irave been trained up from their 
‘ Infancy with so many Accounts of their Mother’s 
* Family, that they know the Stories of all the 
‘great Men and Women it has produced. Thpir 
‘ Mother tells them, that such .an one commanded 
‘in such a Sea Engagement, that their Great 
‘Grandfather had a Horse shot under him at 
'Edge-hill, that their Uncle was at the Siege of 
' Buda, and that her Mother danced in a Ball at 
‘Coutt with the Duke of Monmouth; with 
‘abundance of Fiddle-faddle of the same Nature, 

‘ I was, the other Day, a little out of Countenance 
‘at a Question of my little Daughter Harriot, 
‘ who asked me, with a great deal of Innocence, 
‘ why I never told them of the Generals and Ad- 
‘ inirals that had been in my Family. As for my 
‘ Eldest Son Oddly, he has been so spirited up by 
‘his Mother, that if he does not mend hi.s Manners 
‘ I shall go near to disinlierit him. He drew his 
‘ .Sword upon me before he w.as nine years old, 
‘and told me, that he expected to be used like a 
‘ Gentleman ; upon my offering to correct him for 
‘ his Insolence, my Lady Mary .slept in between 
‘ us, and told me, that I ought to consider there 
‘ was some Difierenee bi'twecn his Mother and 
‘mine. She is perpetually finding out the FCa- 
‘tures of her own Kelatums in every one of my 
‘ Children, iho’, by the way, 1 have a little Chiib- 
‘ faced Hoy as like me as lie can stare, if I durst 
‘.say so; hut what most angers me, when she 
‘ sees me ulaying with any of them upon my Knee, 
'she has begged me more than once to converse 
‘with the Children as little as possibly, that they 
‘ may not leant any of my awkward '1 ricks. 

‘You must farther know, since I am opening 
‘ my Heart to you, that slie thinks lier self my 
‘Superior in Sense, as much as .she is in Quality, 
‘and therefore treats me like a plain well-mean* 
‘iiig Man, who does not know the World. She 
‘dictates to me in my own Bii.sine.ss, sets me right 
‘in Point of 'I'lade, and if I disagree with her 
‘ about any of my Ships at Sea, wonders that 1 
‘will dispute with her, when 1 know very well 
‘ that her Great Grandfather was a Flag Officer. 

‘To compleai my Sufferings, .she has teazed me 
‘ for this Quaitcr of fa^] Year last past, to remove 
‘ into one of the Squares at the other End of the 
‘Town, pioniising for iny Fu'^'i’iragcmenr, that I 
‘ shall have as good a Cock-' ■ i > .'uy CL'iitleiiiaii 
‘in the Square ; to which the Honourable Oddly 
'Enville, Esq., always adds, like a Jack-a-napes 
‘as he is, that he hopes ’twill be as near the Court 
‘ as possible. 

‘ In short, Mr. Spectator, I am so much out 
‘ of my natural Element, that to recover my old 
_ 
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‘ Way of Life T would be content to begin the 
‘ Workl again, and be plain ^ack A nvtl ; but 
‘ alas ! I am in for Life, and am bound to sub- 
* scribe my self, with grejft Sorrow of Heart, 

Vour humble Servant, 

L. John Knville, Knt. 


No. 300,] Wednesday, Fehrttary 13, 1712. \Steele. 


- — Dwer.mm viiio vitium J>rope majus. — Hor. 


Mr. Spectator, 

‘ "X X THEN you talk of the Subject of Love, and 
' VV the Relations arising from it, methinks 
‘you should take Care to leave no Fault \inob- 
‘served which concerns the State of Marriage. 
‘ The great Vexation that 1 have observed in it, 
‘ is, that the wedded Couple seem to want Opuor- 
‘ tunities of being often enough alone together, 
j ‘ and are forced to quarrel and be fond before 
‘ Company. Mr. Hotspur and his I.ady, in a 
‘ Room full of their Friends, are ever saying 
‘ .something so smart to each other, and that but 
‘ ju.st within Rules, that the whole Company stand 

* m the utmost Anxiety and Susj>ence for fear of 
‘their falling into Extremities which they could 

* not be present at. On the other Side, Tom Fad- 
‘ die .and his pretty Spouse wherc-ever they come 
‘ are billing at such a R.ate, as they think must do 
'our Heart.s good who behold ’em. C.annot you 
‘ po'.'iMv pp .1 Mean between being Wasps 
‘ .,n'l 1 )oves in I’-ihlick ? I should think if you ad- 
‘ vised to hate or love sincerely it would be better : 

‘ For if they would be so discreet as to hate from 
‘ the very Bottom of their Hearts, their Aversion 
‘ would be too strong for little Gibes every Mo- 
‘ment; and if they loved with tliat calm and 
‘ noble Value which dwells in the Heart, with a 
‘ Warmth like that of Life-Blood, they would not 
‘ be so impatient of their Pa.ssioii as to fall into 
‘ observable Fondness, This Method, in each 

* Case, would save Appeal ances : but as those who 
‘ offend oil the fond Side are by muih the fewer, 

‘ I would have you begin with tlicni, and go on to 
‘ take Notice of a most irnpertinrnt Licence inar- 
‘ ried Women take, not only tt) be very loving to 
‘ their Spouses in Publlck, but also make nau- 
‘seous Allusions to private I'amilianties, and the 
‘like. Lucina is a Lady of the gre.atest Discre- 
‘ tion, you must know, in the World ; and withal 
‘very much a Physician: Upon the .Strength of 
‘ these two Qualities there is nothing she will not 
‘ speak of before ns Virgins : and she every Day 
‘ talks with a very grave Air in .such a Manner, as 
‘is very improper so much as to be hinted at but 
‘to obviate the greatest Extremity. Tho.se whom 
‘ they call good Bodies, notable People, hearty 
‘Neighbours, and the purest goocle.st Company in 
‘ the World, are the great Offenders in this Kind. 

* Here I think I have laid before you an open 
“ Field for Pleasantry ; and hope you will shew 
‘ these People that at least they are not witty : 

‘ In which you will save from many a Blush a 

* daily Sufferer, who is very much 

Your most humble Servant, 

Susapna Loveworth. 


Mr. Spectator, 

‘ In youns of Wednesday the 30th p.ast, you and 
yonr Correspondent are very severe on a sort of 
‘Men, whom you call Male Coquet-s ; but without 
‘any other Reason, in my Apprehension, than 
‘ th.at of paying a shallow Compliment to the fair 
‘ Sex, by .accusing some Men of imaginary Faults, 
‘that the Women may not seem to be the more 
‘faulty Sex; though at the same time you suppose 
‘ there are some so weak as to be imposed upon 
‘by fine Things and false Addresses. I can’t per- 
I suade my self that your Design is to debar the 
‘Sexes the Benefit of each other’s Conversation 
‘within the Rules of Honour; nor will yon, I dare 
‘say, recommend to ’em, or encourage the com- 
‘nion Tea-'rah!e Talk, much less that of Politicks 
‘ and Matters of State : And If these are forbidden 
‘ Subjects of Discourse, then, as long as there are 
‘any Women m the World who take a Pleasure in 
‘hearing themselves praised, and can bear the 
‘Sight of a Man pro.strate at their Feet, so long I 
‘shall m.ake no Wonder that there are those of the 
‘ other .Sex who will pay them those impertinent 
‘ Humiliations. We should have few People such 
‘ Fools as to practise Haitery, if all were so wise 
‘as to despise it. I don’t deny but you would do 
‘ a meritorious Act, if you could prevent all Irn- 
‘ positions on the Simplicity of young Women; 
‘but I must confcs.s 1 don’t apprehend you have 
‘ laid the Fault on the proper Person, and if I 
‘trouble you with my Thoughts upon it I promise 
‘my .self your Pardon. Such of the Sex as are 
‘raw and innocent, and most exposed to these 
‘ Attacks, have, or their Parents are much to blame 
‘if they have not, one to advise and guard ’em, 
‘and are obliged themselves to take Care of ’em : 
‘ but if these, who ought to hinder Men from all 
‘ Opportunities of this sort of Conversation, instead 
‘ of th.at enconr.age and promote it, the Suspicion 
‘is very just that there aie .some private Reasons 
‘for It; and I’ll leave it to you to determine on 
‘ which Side a Part is then acted. Some Women 
‘there are who aie arrived at Ye.ars of Discretion, 

‘ I mean are got out of the Hands of their Parents 
‘and Govcrnouis, and are set up for themselves, 

‘ who yet are liable to these Attempts . but if these 
‘are pi evaded upon, you must excuse me if I lay 
‘tlie Fault upon them, that their Wisdom is not 
‘grown with their Year.s. My Client, Mr. Stre- 
* phon, whom you summoned to decl.ire himself, 
‘gives you Thanks however for your W.arning, 
‘and begs the Favour only to inlarge hisl'ime for 
‘a Week, or to the last Day of the Term, and 
‘ then he’ll appear grads, and pray no Day over. 

} 'ours, 

Philanthropos. 

Mr. Srecta roK, 

‘ I was last Night to visit a Lady who I much 
‘esteem, and always took for my Friend ; but met 
‘ with .so very different a Reception from what I 
‘expected, that I cannot help apjiiying my self to 

* you on this Occasion. In the room of that Civlli- 
‘ ty and Familiarity I used to be treated with by 
‘her, an affected Strangeness in her Looks, and 

* Coldness in her Behaviour, plainly told me I wbs 
*not the welcome Guest which the Regard and 
•Tenderness she has often expressed for me gave 
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‘m<? Reason to flatter my self to think I was. 
‘ Sir, this is certainly a great Fault, and I assure 
‘ you a very common one ; therefore I hope you 
‘will think it a fit Subject for some Part of a 
‘ Spectator, Be pleased to acquaint us how we 
‘ must behave our selves towards this valetudinary 
‘ Friendship, subject to so many Heats and Colds, 
‘and you will oblige, 

S/R, Your htimble Servant^ 
Miranda. 

SIR, 

‘I cannot forbear acknowledging tlie Delight 
‘your late Spectators on Saturdays have given 

* me ; for it is writ in the honest Spirit of Criticism, 

* and called to my Mind the following four Lines 
‘ I had read long since in a Prologue to a Play 
‘ called yulius Ceesar^ which has desei*vcd a better 
‘ Fate. I’he Verses are addressed to the little 

* Criticks. 

Shew your small Talent, and let that suffice ye ] 
But grow not vain upon it, I advise ye. 

P'or every Fop can find out Faults in Plays: 
You'll ne'er arrive at Kno^ving when to praise. 
T. Yours, D. G. 


No. 301.] Thursday, February \Budgell. 

Possint ut Juvenes visere fervidi 
Multo non sine risu, 

Dilapsam in cine res facem . — Hor 

W E are generally so much pleased with any 
little Accomplishments, either of Body or 
Mind, which have once made us remarkable in 
the World, that we endeavour to perswade our 
selves it is not in the Power of Time to rob us of 
them. We are eternally pursuing the same Me- 
thods which first procured us the Applauses of 
Mankind. It is from this Notion that an Author 
writes on, tho’ he is come to Dotage; without 
ever considering that his Memory is impaired, and 
that he has lost that Life, and those Spirits, which 
formerly raised his Fancy, and fired his Imagina- 
tion. The same Folly hinders a Man fiom sub- 
mitting his Behaviour to his Age, and makes 
Clodius, who was a celebrated Dancer at five and 
twenty, ^still love to hobble in a Minuet, tho’ he is 
past Threescore. It is this, in a Word, which 
fills the Town with elderly Fops, and superannu- 
ated Coquets. 

Canidia, a Lady of this latter Species, passed 
by me Yesterday in her Coach. Canidia was an 
haughty Beauty of the last Age, and w£^ followed 
by Crowds of Adorers, wliosc Passions only 
pleased her, as they gave her Opportunities of 
playing the Tyrant. She then contracted that 
awful Cast of the Eye and forbidding Frown, 
which she has not yet laid aside, and has still all 
the Insolence of Beauty without its Charms. If 


* By William Alexander, Earl of Stirling (who 
died in ifiao) ; one of his four ‘ Monarchicke 
‘Tragedies.* He received a grant of Nova 
Scotia to colonize, and was secretary of state for 
Scotland. 


she now attracts the Eyes of any Beholders, it is 
only by being remarkably ridiculous ; even her 
own Sex laugh at her Affectation ; and the Men, 
who alw.iys eiuoy an ill-natured Pleasure in seeing 
an imperious Beauty humbled and neglected, re- 
gard her with the same Satisfaction that a free 
Nation sees a Tyrant in Disgrace. 

Will. Honeycomb, who is a great Admirer of 
the Gallantries in King Charles the Second’s 
Reign, lately communicated to me a Letter writ- 
ten by a Wit of that Age to his Mistress, who it 
seems was a Lady of Canidia's Humour ; and 
tho’ I do not alwavs approve of my Friend 
Will’s T.aste, I liked this Letter so well, that I 
took a Copy of it, with which I shall here present 
my Reader. 

To CLOE. 

MADAM, 

‘ Since my waking Thoughts have never been 
‘able to influence you in my Favour, I am re- 
‘ solved to try whether my Dreams can make any 
‘ Impression on you. To this end I shall give you 
‘ an Account of a very odd one which my Fancy 
‘presented to me last Night, within a few Hours 
‘ after I left you. 

‘ Methought I was unaccountably conveyed 
‘ into the most delicious Place mine Eye.s ever 
‘ beheld, it was a large Valley divided by a River 
‘of the purest Water 1 had ever seen. The 
‘Ground on each Side of it rose by an casie 
‘ Ascent, and was covered with Flowers of an in- 
‘ finite Variety, vk hich as they were reflected in the 
‘Water doubled the Beauties of the Place, or rather 
‘formed an Imaginary Scene more beautiful than 
‘the real. On each Side of the River was a 
‘ Range of lofty Trees, whose Boughs wete loaden 
‘with almost as many Birds as Leaves, F-very 
‘ Tree was full of Harmony. 

‘ 1 had not gone far in this plea.sant Valley, when 
‘ I perceived that it was terminated by a most mag- 
‘ nificent Temple. 'I'he Structure was ancient, 

‘ and regular. On the Top of it was figured the 
‘ God Saturn, in the same Shape and Dress that 
‘the Poets usually represent Titne. 

‘As I was advancing to satisfie my Curiosity by 
‘a nearer View, I was stopped by an Object far 
‘ more beautiful than any I hud before discovered 
‘ in the whole Place 1 fancy, Madam, you will 
‘ easily guess that this could hardly be any thing 
‘ but your self ; in reality it was .so ; you lay ex- 
‘ tended on the Flowers by the side of the River, 

‘ so that your Hands which were thrown in a negli- 
‘gent Posture, almost touched the Water. Your 
‘Eyes were closed ; but if 3^our Sleep deprived 
‘ me of the Satisfaction of seeing them, it left me 
‘at leisure to contemplate several other Charms, 
‘which disappear when your Eyes are open. 1 
‘ could not but admire the Tranquility you slept 
‘in, especially when I considered the Uneasiness 
‘you produce in so many others. 

‘ While I was wholly taken up in these Refiec- 
‘ tions, the Doors of the Temple flew (men, with a 
‘ very great Noise ; and lifting up my Eyes, I saw 
‘ two Figures, in human Shape, coming into the 
‘Valley. . Upon a nearer Survey, I found them 
‘ to be Youth and Love. The first was encircled 
‘ with a kind of Purple Light, that spread a Glory 
' over all the Place ; the other held a flaming 
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* Torch in his Hand. I could obser^, that all the 

* way as they came towards us, the Colours of the 
‘ Flowers appeared more lively, the Irees shot out 
‘in Blossoms, the Birds threw thetusclvcs iiUd 
‘P airs, and Serenaded them as they passed : i he 
‘whole Face of Nature glowed with new Beauties. 
‘ They were no sooner arrived at the Place u here 
‘ you lay, when they seated themselves on each 
‘ Side of you. On their Approach, methought I 
‘saw a new Bloom arise in your Face, and ‘new 
‘ Charms diffuse themselves over your whole Per- 
‘ son. You appeared more than Mortal; but, to 
‘ my great Surprise, continued fast asleep, tho 
‘the two Deities made several gontlc Efforts to 
‘ awaken you. 

‘ After a short Time, Youth (displaying a Pair 
‘ of Wings, which 1 had not befoie taken notice 
‘ of) flew off. Love still remaineti, and holding 
‘ the Torch which he had in his Hand before your 
‘ Face^ you still appeared as beauuful as ever. 
‘The glaring of the Light in your Eyes at length 
‘ awakened you ; when, to my great Surprise, in- 
‘ stead of acknowledging the Favour of the Deity, 
‘ you frowned upon him, and struck the Xorchout 
‘of his Hand into the River. 'Ihe God after 
‘ having regarded you with a LonV that spoke at 
‘ [once^ his Pity and J.)lspleasure, flew away. Im« 
‘ mediately a kind of Gloom overspread the whole 
‘ Place. At the same lime 1 saw an hideou.s 
‘ Spectre enter at one end of the Valiev. His 
‘Eyes w<;re sunk into his Head, his hace was 
‘pale and withered, and his bkin puckeied up in 
‘ Wrinkles. As he walked on the sides of the 

* Bank the River fro/e, the Flowers faded, the 
‘Trees shed their Blossoms, the BinK dropped 
‘ from off the Boughs, and fell d<‘ad at his Feet. 
‘By these Marks I knew him to he i'id-.'Vgr. 
‘ Vou were sm/ed with the utmost Hoiror and 

* Ama/emcnt at his Approach. Yon endeavoured 
‘to have fled, but the Pliantome caught you in his 
‘Arms. You may eas.ly guess at the Ch.uige you 
‘suffered in this Embrace. For my own Part, 
‘ though I am still too full of the (frightful*! Idea, I 
‘will not .shock you with a Dest.ription of it. I 
‘ was so startled at the Sight that my .Sleep imme- 
‘diately left me, and I found my sell awake, at lei- 
‘sure to consider of a Dre.am Avluch seems too 
‘extraordinary to be without a Meaning. I am, 
‘Madam, with the gre:ite‘'t Passion, 

Your juost Obciiicuf, 

X. most Humble l^crzmnt^ &c. 


No. 302.] Friday, February 13, 1712. {Steele. 


L ach ryvta'q ue dccorce, 

Gratior ct Mdekro veniens iu corf>ore T 'lrtu.s 

Vir. /En. 5. 


I READ what I give for the Knterlainmeiitof this 
Day with a great deal of Pleasnie, and pub- 
lish it just as it came to my Hands. I shall be 
very glad to find there are many gue.ssed at for 
Emilia. 


* [the same time] * [dreadful] 


Mr. Spectator, ' 

‘ If this Paper h.is the good Fortune to he hon- 
‘ cured with a Place in your Writings, I shall be 
‘ tlie more pleased, because the Character of Emilia 
‘ is not an imaginary but a real one. I have in- 
‘dusltioiisly ohstured the whole by the Addition 
‘ of one or two Circumstances of 110 Con.sequcnce, 
‘that the Person it is drawn from might .still be 
‘ concealed ; and that the Writer of it might not he 
‘ in the least snspccled, and for [other* | Reasons, 

‘ I chuse not to give it the Form of a Letter : But 
‘ if, besides the Faults of the Coinposrtion, there 
‘he any thing in it more proper for a Correspond- 
‘eiit than the Sreciator himself to write, 1 sub- 
‘mit it to your better Judgment, to receive any 
‘other Model you think fit. 

/ am, SI K, 

Your very humble Senmnt. 

There is nothing which gives one so pleasing a 
Prospect of liuman Nature, as the Contemplation 
of Wisdom and Beauty : I’hc latter is the peculiar 
l‘ortion of that Sex which is therefore called Fair ; 
hut the happy Conuuience of both these Excel- 
lencies in the same Person, is a Character too 
relcstnl to be frequently met with. Beauty i> an 
ovcr-w'caning self-sufficient thing, careless of pro- 
vKimg It self any more substantial Ornaments; 
nay so little docs it consult its own Interests, that 
it loo often defeats it self by betraying that Inno- 
ceMice which renders it lovely and dtsirable. As 
therefore Vntue makes a beautiful Wom.ui ap- 
i)car more beautiful, so Beauty makes a virtuous 
Woman re.illy mote virtuous. Whilst I am coii- 
suU-iing these two Perfections gloriously united in 
one Person, I cannot help representing to my 
Mind the Image of Emilia, 

Who ever beheld ihccliarinlng Emilia, without 
feeling in his P»reast at once the Glow of Love and ' 
the Tenderness of virtuous Friendship? 'The uii- 
'itidied Graces of her Behaviour, and the pleasing 
.Accents of her 'I'ongue, insensibly draw you on to 
wish foi a nearer Faijnynicnt of them ; but even 
her Smiles carry in them a silent Reproof to the 
Impulses of licentious Love. Thus, tho’ the 
Attractives of her Beauty play almost irresistibly 
upon you and create Desiic, you immediately stand 
conected not by the Seventy but the Decency of 
her Virtue. That Sweetness and Good-humour 
which IS so visible in lier Face, naturally diffuses 
it self into every Woid and Action : A Man must 
be a Savage, who at the Sight of Fmi/ta, is not 
more inclined to do her Good tli.ui gratifie himself. 
Her Person, as it is tlius stiKiiously embellished 
by Nature, thus adorned with unpremeditated 
Graces, is a fit Lodging for a Mind so fair and 
lovely ; there dwell rational Piety, modest Hope, 
and eliearful Resigu.atiou. 


* 'Flic character of Emilia in this paper was by 
Dr. Bromer, a clergyman. 'J he lady is said to 
have been ‘ ih' *1.. ..f M X.’i,. fC 

‘ton,inCaml. ge"' "c. .. ui c. t,'-, ■ i 
‘ H.itlon.’ 'Pile letter has been claimed also for 
John Hughes (Letters of John Hughes. &c., vol. 
iii. p. 8), and Emilia identified with Anne, Count- 
ess of Coventry. 

^ [some other] 
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Many of the prevailing Passions of Mankind do ' ually checked with an inconsistent Fear of Wrin- 
undeservedly pass tinder the Name of Religion ; , kies and old Age. 

which is thus made to exprc.ss itseinn Action, ac- i Emilia csLUXiOt be supposed ignorant of her 
cording to the Nature of the Constitution m which pcisonal Charms, tho’ she seems to be so ; but she 
it resides : So that were we to rrnke r. J- r’g.T-.T.r will not hold her Happiness upon so precarious a 
from Appearances, one wo..!«: :ii. .\i .n Tenure, whilst her Mind is adorned with Beauti^ 

some is little better than >.:'.c.i:ie" nn-I ki'ei\;‘, of a more exalted and lasting Nature. When in 
in many Fear, in others the Despondings of a the full Bloom of Youth and Beauty we saw her 
melancholly Complexion, in others the Formality surioundcd with a Crowd of Adorers, she took no 
of insignificant unaflecting Obseivances, m others Pleasure in Slaughter and Destruction, gave no 
Seventy, in others Ostentation. In hviilia it is false »'e!i.i'ing Hopes which might encrcasc the 
a Principle founded in Reason and enlivened vnth Turi.iciit'. of her disappointed Lovers ; but having 
Hope ; It does not break forth into iriegular Fits for some Time given to the Decency of a Virgin 
and Sallies of Devotion, but is an uniform and , Coyness, and examined the Merit of their several 
consistent Tenour of Action ; It is strict without [ Pietensions, she at length gratified her own, by 
Seventy, compassionate w’ithout Weakness ; it i.s i resigning henself to the ardent Passion of 
the Perfection of that good Humour which pro- I Bromms was then Master of many good Quali- 
cecds fiom the Understanding, not the Effect of ] ties and a moderate Fortune, which vva.s soon 
an easy Constitution. I after unexpectedly encreased to a plentiful Estate. 

By a generous Sympathy in Nature, we feel ; 'I'his for a good while proved his Misfortune, as it 
our selves disposed to mourn when any of our furnished his unexperienced Age with the Oppor- 
Fellow-Creatures are afflicted ; but mjined Inno- tumtics of Evil C'ompany and a sensual Life. Fie 
cence and Beauty m Distress, is an Object that might have longer wandered in the Labyrinths of 
carries in it something inexpressibly moving: Vice and Folly, had not Emilials prudent Con- 
It softens the most manly Heart with the ten- duct won him over to the Government of his 
derest Sensations of Love and Compassion, till Reason. Her Ingenuity has been constantly em- 
at length it conlesses its Humanity, and flows out ployed in humani/ing his Passions and refining 
into 'fears. his Pleasures. She shewed him by her own E\- 

Were I to relate that part of Emilia's Life ample, that Virtue is consistent with decent Free- 
which has given her an Opportunity of c.\citiiig doms and good Humour, or rather, that it cannot 
the Heroism of Christianity, it Vould make too subsist without ’em. Her good Sense niadily in- 
sad, too tender a Story : But when I consider her .strucled her, that a silent Example and an easie 
alone ui the midst of ncr Distresses, looking be- unrepining Behaviour, will always be more per- 
yond this gloomy Vale of Affliction and Sorrow swasive than the Severity of Lectuies and Admon- 
into the Joys of Heaven and Immoitahty, and mons ; and that there is so much Pride interwoven 
when I see her in Conversation thoughtless and into the Make of human Nature, that an obstinate 
easie as if she were the most happy Creature in Man must only take the Flint from another, and 
the World, I am transported with Admiration, then be left to advise and correct himself. Thus 
Surely never did such a Philosophic Soul inhabit by an artful Train of Management and unseen 
such a beauteous F'orm ! For Beauty is often Perswasioiis, having at first brought him not to 
made a Privilege against Thought and Reflection . dislike, and at length to be pleased with that 
it laughs at NV^sdom, and will not abide the which otherwise he would not nave bore to hear 
Gravity of its Instructions. of, she then knew how to press and secure this 

Were J able to represent /ii/i'i/rn'i' Virtues in ' Advantage, by approving it as his 'J'houghts, and 
their proper t„olours and their due Pruporlions, | seconding it as his Proposal. By this A^ans she 
Love or Flattery might pcrhajis be thought to | has gained an Interest m some of his leading 
have drawn the Picture larger than Life, but as Passions, and made them accessary to his Re- 
this IS but an imperfect Draught of so excellent a foimatiun. 

Character, and as I cannot, will not hope to have 'fheie is another Particular of Emilia's Con- 
aiiy Interest in her Person, all that I can say of duct which I can’t forbear mentioning: To some 
her IS but impartial Praise e.vtoited from me by pci haps it may at first Sight appear but a trifling 
the prevailing Brightness of her Virlue.s. So rare I incoiisideiable Circumstance ; but for my Part, I 
a Pattern of Female Excellence ought not to be 1 think it highly worthy of Observation, and to be 
concealed, but should be set out to the View and j lecommended to the Consideration of the fair 
i Imitation of the World, for how amiable doc.s ! Sex. 1 have often thought wrapping Gowns and 
Virtue appear thus as it were made visible to us dirty Linnen, with all that huddled Oeconomy of 
in so fair an F.xainple ' Dre.ss which passes under the general Name of a 

llonorins Di . - ‘ . is of a very difierent Mob, the Biine of conjugal I.ove, and ©hc of the 

Turn : Fier I wholly bent upon Con- leadiest Mean.s imaginable to alienate the Affec- 

quest and arbitrary Power. That she has some tioii of an Flusband, especially a fond one. I 
Wit and Beauty no Body tlenies, and therefore have heard some Ladies, who have been surprized 
has the Esteem of all her Xcq- aintam e as a Wo- by Company in such a Deshabille, apologize for it 
man of an agreeable I'er^ou .md I niiver.sation ; after this Manner; Truly I am ashamed to be 
but (whatever her Husband may think of it) that taught in this Pickle] but my Husband and I 
is not sufficient (or Honoria: She waves that 'weie sitting all alone by our selves, and 1 did not 
Title to Respect as a mean Acqui-sition, and de- expect to see such good Company — This by the 
mands Veneration in the Right of an Idol ; for way is a fine Compliment to the good Man, which 
this Reason her natural Desire of Life is contia- ’tis ten to one but he returns in dogged Answers 
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Jind a churlish Behaviour, without knowing w'hat 
it is that puts him out of Humour. 

Emilia's Observation teaches her, that as little 
Inadvertencies and Neglects cast a Blemish upon 
a great Character; so the Neglect of Apparel, 
even among the most intimate Friends, docs in- 
sensibly lessen their Regards to each other, by 
creating a Familiarity too low and contemptible. 
She understands the Importance of those TJ.ings 
which the Generality account 'J'riiles; and con- 
siders every thing as a Matter of Conser^uence, 
that has the least Tendency towtirds keeping up 
or abating the Affection of her Husband ; him 
she esteems as a lit Object to employ her Inge- 
nuity in pleasing, because he is to be pleased Tor 
Life. 

By the Help of these, and a thousand other 
nameless Arts, which ’tis easier for her to prac- 
tise than for another to express, by the Obstinacy 
of her Goodness and unprovoked Submission, in 
spight of all her Afflictions and ill Usage, Hromins 
is become a Man of Sense and a kind Husband, 
and Enulia a happy Wife. 

Yc guardian Angels to whose Care Heaven has 
entrusted its dear Emilia, guide her still forwaul 
in the Paths of Virtue, defend lur from the Inso- 
lence and Wrongs of this undiscerning World ; at 
length when we must no more converse with such 
Purity pn Earth, lead her gently hence innocent 
and iinreprovablc to a better Place, wheie by an 
easie Transition from what she now is, she may 
.shine forth an Angel of Light. T. 


No, 303.] Saturday , February lb, 1712. \_Addisfln. 

volet htfc sub luce videri, 

yndicis arjpitum quee non fonuidat acumen. 

Hor. 

I HAVE .seen in the Works of a Modern Philo- 
sopher, a Map of the Spots m the Sun, My 
last Papei of the Faults and Blemishes m 
Paradise f.o^st, may bo considereil as a Piece of 
the same Natuic. To pursue llie Allusion : As it 
IS ob.scrved, that among the bright Part.s of the; 
Luminous Body above mentioned, there arc .some 
which glow more iutcn.scly, and dart a stronger 
Light than others ; so, notwith'tanding I have al- 
ready .shewn ISl if ton's I’oeiii to be veiy beautiful 
in general, I shall now proceed to take Notice of 
such Beauties as appear to me 'u 'r«- <•. . -f ■ 
the rest. ha.s propo.sec ".I'-j. : c! ;■ ■ 

Poem in the following Veises. 

Of Mans first disobedietue, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whoie mortal taste 
Brought Viath into the IVorld and all ourmoe, 
With loss of Eden, till one (greater I\Ian 
Restore us, and regain the blisfiil Seat, 

Sing Heavenly AI use 

These Lines are perhaps as plain, simple and 
unadorned as any of the whole Poem, in which ! 
Particular the Author has conformed himself to ' 
the Example of Homer and the Precept of Ho- I 
race. 

His Invocation to a Work which turns in a great | 


measure upon the Creation of the World, i.s very 
properly made to the Mu.se who inspired Moses in 
those Book.s from whence our Author drew his 
Subject, and to the Holy Spirit who is therein re- 
presented as operating after a particular manner 
in the first Production of Nature. This whole 
Exordium rises very happily into noble Language 
and Sentimerit, as I think the Transition to the 
Fable is exquisitely beaiutiful and natural. 

The Nine Days Astonishment, in which the 
Angels lay entranced after their dreadful Over- 
throw and Fall from Heaven, before they could 
recover either the use of Thought or Speech j is a 
noble Circumstance, and very finely imagined. 
The Division of Hell into Seas of Fire, and into 
firm Ground impregnated with the same furious 
Element, with that particular Circumstance of the 
Exclusion of Hope from those Infernal Regions, 
arc Instances of the .same great and fruitful In- 
vention 

I'lie Thoughts in the first Speech and Descrip- 
tion of Satan, who i.s one of the Principal Actors 
in this Poem, are wonderfully proper to give us a 
full Idea of him. His Pride, Envy and Revenge, 
Obstinacy, Despair and Impenitence, are all of 
them very artfully interwoven. In short, his first 
Speech is a Complication of all those Passions 
which discover themselves separately in several 
other of his Speeches in the Poem. The whole 
p.irlof this great Enemy of Mankind is filled with 
suji Incidents as arc very apt to raise and tenific 
the Reader’s Imagination. Of this nature, in the 
Book now before us, is his being the first that 
awakens out of the general Trance, with his Pos- 
ture on the burning Lake, his rising from it, and 
the Description of his Shield and Spear. 

7 y/u\ Satan talking to his nearest Plate, 

With head up-llfi above the wave, and eyes 
That sparkling blaz'd, his othei' parts beside 
Prone on the Flood, e.i tended long and large. 

Lay Jloatlng many a rood 

Poillnvith upriyhf he rears f rom off the pool 
Ills niiyhty Stature ; on each hand the flames 
Hnv'n backward slope their pointing Sfircs, and 
rmvl'd 

In Pillows, leave i't/P midst a hon'id vale. 

Then with expanded win,^s he steers Ins flight 
. I loft, incumbent on the dusky Air 

'That fell uriwnial wci^iht 

/fis pondrons Shield 

Etlu’real It nipcr, massie, large and round. 
Behind him i ast ; the broad circumference 
Hung on his Shoulders like the Moon, whose orb 
Thrd Opticfc Class the Tuscan Artist views 
At Rv ning, from the top of Fcsole, 

Or in Valdarno, to descry new Lands, 

Rivers, or Mountains, on her spotted Globe. 

Ills Spear (to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian Hills to be the PI ast 
Of some great Ainmiral, were but a wand) 

He walk'd with, to support nncasie Stefs 
Over the burning Marl 

To which we may add hi.s Call to the fallen 
Angels that lay plunged and stupified in the Sea 
of Fire. 

lie calPd so loud, that all the hollow deep 

Of Hell resounded— 
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But there R no single Passage in the whole 
Poem worked up to a greater Sublimity, than 
that wherein his Person is described in those cele- 
brated Lines : 

//(?, above iJie rest 

In shape and f^csture proudly eminent 

Stood like a Toiuer^ &c. 

His Sentiments are every way answerable to 
his Character, and suitable to a created Being of 
the , exalted. laou 

Such IK that in which he takes Possession ot ms 
Place of Torments. 

Hail Horrors! hail 

Infernal World! and thou prafoundcst Hell 
Receive thy nciu Possessor, one ivho brings 

A mind not to be changed by place or time. 

And Afterwards, 

Here at least 

We shall be free; tlC Almighty hath not built 
Here for his emiy, will not drive ns hence : 

Here we may reisn secure ; and in my choice 

To reign is worth Ambition, tho' in Hell; 

Better to rcigu in Hell, than serve in Hcav'n. 

Amidst ibosc Impieties which this l)m.i:;e.l 
Spirit utters in ('ther places of the Poem, the 
Author has taken care to introduce none that is 
not big with absurdity, and incapable of shocking 
a Religions Reader; Ivis Words, as the Poet hiin- 
■sclf describes them, beaiing only a Semblame oj 
Worth, not Smvtance. He is likewise witli great 
Art described as owning his Adversary to be Al- 
mighty. Wh.atcver perverse Interpretation he 
puts on the Jii'Tice, Mercy, and other Attrilnues 
of the Supreme Being, he frequently confesses his 
Omnipotence, that being the Perfection he W'as 
forced to allow him, and the only Consideration 
which could support his Pride tinder the Shame 
of his Defeat. 

Nor must I here omit th.at beautiful Circum- 
stance of his bursting out in I’ears, upon his .Sur- 
vey of those innumerable Spirits whom he had 
involved in the same Guilt and Rum with himself. 
He nmv prpared 

To speak ; whereat their doubled ranks they bend 
From wing to wing, and halj' enclose him round 
With all his Peers : A ttentwn held them mute. 
Thrice he assav'd. and thrice in s^Lie jif Scorn 

[ Thammuz came next behind. 

Whose annual Wound in Lebanon alluVd 

The Syrian Damsels to lament his fate, 

In anirous Ditties all a Summer's day. 

While smooth Adonis /ww his native Rock 
Rat^urple to the Sea, suppos'd with Blood 

Of Thnmxwm yearly wounded: the Love tale 
Infected Zion’s Daughters with like Heat, 

Whose wanton Passions in the sacred Porch 
Ezekiel saw, when by the Vision led 

His Kye surruy'd the dark Idolatries 

Of alienated Judah. 

The Reader will pardon me if I imsert as a Note 
on this beautiful Passage, the Account given us 
by the late ingenious Mr. MaundrelP of this An- 
cient Piece of Worship, and probably the first 
Occasion of such .i Superstition ‘ We came to a 
‘fair large River — doubtless the Ancient River 
'Adonis, so famous for the Idolatrous Rites per- 
‘ formed here in Lamentation of Adonis. We had 
‘ the Fortune to see what may be supposed to be 
‘the Occasion of that Opinion which Lucian le- 
‘lates, concerning this River, viz, 'I'hat tins 
' Stream, at certain Seasons of the Vear, especial- 
‘ly about the Feast of Adonis, is of a bloody 
‘Colour; which the Heathens looked upon as 
‘ proceeding from a kind of Sympathy in the 
‘ River for the Death of Adonis, who was killed 
‘ liy a wild Boar in the Mountains, out of which 
‘ this Stream rises. Something like this we saw 
‘ actually come to pass ; for the Water was stain’d 
‘ to a surprizing Redness ; and, as we observ’d in 
‘ 'I’ravclhng, had discolour’d the Sea a g’^cat way 
‘ into a reddish Hue, occasion’d doubtless by a «oi t 
‘of Minium, or red Earth, washed into the River 
‘by the Violence of tlie Rain, and not by any 
‘Stain from Adonis'^ B'o '-I ’■ 

The Passage in tl e t il‘>,;i’e. exj'! i nlng the 
manner how Spirits '.i n riieiii eK- • by Con- 

tractions or KuUrgemeiit of their Diineiisioiis, is 
introduced with great Judgment, to make way for 
several surprizing Accidents in the Sccniel ot the 
Poem. There follows one, at the very End of the 
first Book, which is what the French Cnticks call 
Marvellous, but at the same time probable by 
reason of the Passage last mentioned. As soon 
as the Infernal Palace is finished, we are told the 
Multitude and Rabble of Spirits immediately 
shrunk themselves into a small Compass, that 

T.ar^ sn, 1 : a^ Angeh rcr/C forth 

‘"Triie CaUlogi.e of Lvil Spinis has abundance 
of Learning in it, and a very agreeable turn of 
Poetry, which rises in a great mcn.sure from [its’J 
describing the Places where they were worshijiped, 
by those beautiful Marks of Rivers so frequent 
among the Ancient Poets. I’lie Author had 

doubtless in this place Homers Catalogue of 
,, Ships, and Virgil's List of Warnors, in his View. 
The Characters of Moloch and Belial prepare the 
Reader’.s Mind for their respective Speeches and 
Behaviour in the second and sixth Book. The 
Account of T/uivtmuz is finely Romantick, and 
suitable to what we read among the Ancients of 
the Worship which was paid to that Idol. 

A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem at 
Easter, a.d. 1697. By Henry Maundrell, M.A, 

It was published at Oxford in 1703, and was in a 
new edition in 1707. It reached a seventh edition 
in 1749 Maundrell was a Fellow of Exeter Col- 
lege, which he left to take the appointment of 
chaplain to the English factory at Aleppo. lEe 
Imcf account of his journey is in the form of a 
diary, and the passage quoted i.s under the date, 
March 15, when they were two days’ journey from 
Tripoli. The stream he identifies with the Adonis 
was called, he says, by the l urks Ibrahim Pasha. 

It is near Gibyle, called by the Greeks By bins, a 
place once famous for the birth and temple of 
Adonis. The extract from Paradise Lost and 
the passage from Maundrell were interpolated in 
the first reprint of the Spectator. 

J 

* Ibis] 
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there might be Room for such a numberless As- 
sembly in this capacious Hall. But it is the Poet’s 
Refinement upon this Thaught which I most ad- 
mire, and which is indeed very noble m its self. 
For he tells us, that notwithstanding the vulgai, 
among the fallen Spirits, contracted their horms, 
those of the first Rank and Dignity still pieseivcJ 
their natural Dimensions. 

Thus incorporeal Spirits to sjnalleU Fonus^ 
RedncUi their Shapes imnic nse, andy •' . ^ ^ » ".r ‘i 
Though without Number^ still arni,; • ' r- • ■ ■ 

Of that Infernal Court. But far ivithiu. 

And in their own Dimensions like themselves, 

( The ^eat Seraphick J^ords and Cherubim, 

In close recess and secret concluvr sate, 

A thousand Demy-Gods on Golden Seats, 

Frequent and full 

The Character of Mammon, and the De‘-crip- 
^ tion of the Pandeemonium, are full of Beauties. 
There are several other Strokes in the first 
Book wonderfully poetical, and Instances of that 
Sublime Genius so peculiar to the Author. Such 
is the Description of A easel’s St.iture, and of the 
Infernal Standard, which he umurK: as also of 
that ghastly Light j by which the Fiends appear to 
one another in their Place ot 'Porments. 

The Seat of Desolation, void of Light, 

Save what ike glimnP ring of those livid Blames 

Casts pale and dreadful 

The Shout of the whole Host of fallen Angels 
when drawn up in Battel Array ; 

The universal Host up sent 

A Shout that tore Hell's Concave, and beyond 
Frighted the reign <2/' Chaos and old Night. 

The Review, which the Leadei m.ikes of his In- 
fenial Army . 

He th*d the armed Jiles 

Darts his experienc'd eye, and soon traverse 
The ivhole Battalion views, their Order due, 
Their Visages and Stature as of Gods. 

Their NnmHr last he sums ; and now his Heart 
Distends with Pride, and hard' ning in his 
strength 

Glories 

The Flash of Light which appear’d upon the 
drawing. of their Swords : 

He spake : and to confirm his words outflow 
Miltiofis of flaming Swords, drawn from the 
thighs 

Of mighty Cherubim ; the sudden Blaze 

Far round illumin'd Hell 

The sudden Production of the Pandtemonium : 

Anon out of the Earth a luibrick huge 
Rose like an Exhalation, with the Sound 
Of dulcet Symphonies and Voices szveet. 

The Artificial Illuminations made in it ; 

— From the arched Roof 

Pendent by subtle Magick, many a Row 
Of Starry Lamps anil blazing Cresceis,fcd 
With Naphtha and Asphaltus, yielded Light 
As from a Sky 


There are al.so several noble Similes and Allu- 
sions in the First Book of Paradise Lost. And 
here I must observe, that when Milton alludes 
either to Things or Persons, he never quits his 
Simile till it rises to soipc very great Idea, which 
is often foreign to the Occasion that gave Birth 
to it. J he Resemhlance docs not, perhap.s, last 
above a Lnie or two, hut the Poet runs on with 
the Hint till he has raised out of it .some glorious 
Image or Sentiment, proper to inflame the Mind 
of the Reader, and to give it that sublime kind of 
Enteitainnicnt, which is suitable to the Nature of 
an Heroick Poem, 'I'hose-who are acquainted 
with Homer's and Virgil's way of Writing, can- 
not but be pleased with this kind of Structure m 
Milton's Similitudes. I am the more particular 
on this Head, because ignorant Reaefers, who 
have formed their Taste upon the quaint Similes, 
and httle Turns of Wit, which are so much in 
Vogue among Modem Poets, cannot relish these 
Beauties which are of a much higher Nature, and 
are theiefore apt to censure Comparisons 

in which they do not see any surpri/mg Points of 
Likeness Monsieur Porraiiit was a Man of this 
violated Relish, and for that veiy Reason has er- 
deavoureil to turn into Ridicule several of lloitici ’.s 
Similitudes, which he calls Comparaisons a longue 
queue. Long-tail' d y; ^ J shall conclude 

this Paper on the I'll;.. ,\ Mi/tou with the 

Answer which Monsicui Boileau makes to Pet- 
ranlt on thi;, (Occasion ; ‘ Comparisons, sa>s he, in 
‘ Odes and Epic Pocni.s, are not introduced only 
‘to illustrate and embellish the Disunn.se, but 
‘to amuse and relax the Mind of the Reader, by I 
‘frequently disengaging him from too painful an! 
‘Attention to the Principal Subject, and by’lead- | 
‘ ing him into other agreeable Images. Homer, 
‘says he, excelled in tins Particular, whose Com- 
‘paiison* abound with such Images of Nature as 
‘ are proper to relieve and diversifie his Subjects. 

‘ He contiiuially instructs the Reader, and makes 
‘ him take notice, even in O’ ,( < ; . ;> up every 

‘Day before our Eyes, of « ■ 11 t,..( mn i.mu' as 
‘we should not otherwise have observed. To 


^ See note to No. 279. Ch.ailes made 

himself a lasting name by his Fan-y “Tales, a 
charming embodiment of French nursery tradi- 
tions. The four volumes of his PatalUle des 
Anciens ct des Modcrnes, published in 1692-6, in- 
cluded the good gcneial idea of hutuan progress, 
but worked it out badly, dealing irreverently with 
Plato as well as Homer and Pindar, and exalting 
among the moderns not only Moh^re and Cor- 
neille, but also Chapclain, Scud6ii, and Quinault, 
whom he called ‘the greatest lyrical and dramatic 
‘poet that France ever had.’ d'he battle had be- 
gun with a debate in the Academy : Racine having 
ironically complimented Perrault on the ingenuity 
with which lie had elevated httle men above the 
ancients in his poem (published 16871, le Stk'le de 
Louis le Grand . Fontenellc touched the matter 
lightly, as Peirault’s ally, in his Digression sur 
les Anciens et les IModernes, hut afterwards drew 
back, saying, ‘ I do not belong to the party which 
.‘claims me for its chief.’ The leaders on the re- 
spective sides, unequally matched, were Perrault 
and Boileau. 
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tkts he adds, as a Maxim wtizfersally acknozi*- 
led^ed, ‘ lliat it is not necessary in Poetry for the 
‘ Points of the Comparison to correspond with one 

* another exactly, but that a general Resemblance 
‘is sufficient, and that too much Nicety in this 
‘ Particular favours of the Rhetorician and Epi' 

* grammatist. 

In short, if we look into the Conduct of }Io 7 nci% 
Virgil and Milton, as the great Fable is the Soul 
of each Poem, so to give their Works an agreeable 
Variety, their Episodes are so many short Fables, 
and their Similes so many short Episodes ; to 
which you may add, if you please, that their Me- 
taphors are «o many shorj Similes. If the Reader 
considers the C'n'i'pin'.ous m the first Book of 
Milton, of rlic .''ui' m an I clip-c, of the Sleeping 
Leviathan, of the Bees swarming about ihcir 
Hive, of the Fairy Dance, in the view wherein I 
have here placed them, he will easily discover the 
great Beauties tliat are in each of those Passages. 


No. 304.] Monday, February i8, 1712. \Steele. 


Vjtlntis alii venis ei catco carpitur igni. — Virg. 


T he Circumstances of my Correspondent, 
whose Letter I now insert, are so frequent, 
that I cannot want Compassion so much as to for- 
bear laying it before the Town. There is some- 
thing so mean and inhuman in a direct Smithjield 
Bargain for Children, that if this Lover carries his 
Point, and observes the Rules he pretends to 
follow, 1 do not only wish him Success, hut also 
that 11 may animate other.s to follow his Example. 

I know not one Motive relating to this Life which 
would produce so many honourable and worthy 
Actions, as the Hopes of obtaining a Woman of 
Merit ; There would ten thousand Ways of In- 
dustry and honest Ambition be pursued by young 
Men, who believed that the Persons admired had 
Value enough for their Passion to attend the Event I 
of their good Fortune in all their Applications, in 
order to make their Circumstances fall in with the 
Duties they owe to themselves, their Families, and 
their Country ; All these Relations a Man .should 
think of who hitend.s to go into the State of Mar- 
riage, and expects to make it a State of Pleasure 
and Satisfaction. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I have for some Years indulged a Passion for 
‘ a young Lady of Age and Quality suitable to 
‘ my own, but very much superior in Fortune. It 
‘is the Fashion with Parents (how ju.stly I leave 
‘ you to judge) to make all Regard.s give way to 
‘the Article of Wealth. Fiom this one Consider- 
‘ ation it is that I have concealed the ardent Love 
‘ I have for her ; but I am beholden to the Force 
* of my Love for many Advantage.s which I reaped 
‘from it towards the better Conduct of my Life. 
‘A certain Complacency to all the World, a strong 
* Desire to oblige where-ever it lay in my Power, 
‘and a. circumspect Behaviour in all my Words 


‘and Actions, have rendered me more particularly 
‘acceptable to all my Friends and Acquaintance. 
‘Love has had the same good Effect upon my 
‘ Fortune ; and I have encreased in Riches in pro- 
‘ portion to my Advancement in those Arts which 
‘ make a man agreeable and amiable. There i.s a 
‘certain Sympathy which will tell my Mi.stress 
‘from these Circiimstance.s, that it is I who writ 
‘this for her Reading, if you will please to insert 
‘ It. I'here is not a downright Enmity, but a 
‘ great Coldness between our Parents ; so that it 
‘ either of us declared any kind Sentiment for each 
‘other, her Friends would be very backward to 
‘ lay an Obhgatwm upon our Family, and mine to 
‘leceive it from hers. Under the.se delicate Cir- 
‘cumstances it is no easie Matter to act with 
‘ Safety. I have no Reason to fancy my Mi.stress 
‘ has any Regard for me, but from a very disin- 
‘terested Value which I have for her. If from 
‘any Hint in any future Paper of yours .she gives 
‘me the least Encouragement, I doubt not but I 
‘ shall surmount all other Difficulties ; and iaspired 
‘ by so noble a Motive for the Care of my Fortune, 

‘ as the Belief she is to be concerned in it, 1 will 
‘not despair of receiving her one Day from her 
‘ Fatlicr’s own Hand. 

/ am, .SLR, 

Vour most obedient humble Serzrant, 
Clytander. 

To his Worship the Spectator, 

The humble Petition of Anthony Title-Pap', Sta- 
tioner, m the Centre of Ltncolns-J nn-Fields, 
Shezveih, 

That your Petitioner and his Fore-Fathers have 
been Sellers of Books for Time immemorial ; 
Th.it your Petitioner’s Ancestor, Cronchback 
Tttle-Page, was the first of that Vocation 111 Brit- 
ain', who keeping his Station (in fair Weather) at 
the Corner of Lothhnry, washy way of Emiriency 
called the Stationer, a Name which from him all 
succeeding Booksellers have affected to bear: 
'I'hat the Station of your Petitioner and his Father 
has been in the Place of his pre.sent .Settlement 
ever since that Square has been built : That your 
Petitionei has formerly had the Honour of your 
Worship’s Custom, and hopes you never h.ad Rea- 
son to complain of your Penny-worths ; that par- 
ticularly he .sold you your first Lilly's Grammar, 
and at the same 'J'lme a W if s Commonwealth 
almost as good as new : Moreover, that your first 
rudiraental Essays in Spectatorship wei e made in 
your Petitioner’s .Shop, where you often practised 
for Hours together, sometimes on his Books upon 
the Rails, sometimes on the little Hicrogly plucks 
either gilt, silvered, or plain, which the Egyptian 
Woman on the other Side of the Shop had wrought 
m Ginger-bread, and sometimes on tlw English \ 
Youth, who in sundry Places there were exercising 
themselves in the tr^itional Sports of the Field. 

Frorn these Considerations it is, that your Peti- 
tioner is encouraged to apply himself to you, and 
to proceed humbly to acquaint your Worship, 
That he h.a.s certain Intelligence that you receive 
great Numbers of defamatory Letters designed by 
their Authors to be published, which you throw 
aside and totally neglect ; Your Petitioner there- 
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fore prays, that you will please to bestow on him 
those . Refuse Letters, and he hopes by printing 
them to get a more plentiful Provision for his 
Family ; or at the worst*, he may be allowed to 
sell them by the Pound Weight to his good Cus- 
tomers the Pastry-Cooks of London and IVest- 
mimter. 

A nd your Petitioner shall ever j>ray^ &c. 

To the Spectator, 

The humble Petition of Bartholometv Ladyloz/e^ 
of Round-Court in the Parish ol St. Martins in 
the Fields^ in Behalf of himself and Neigh- 
bours, 

Shewetk, 

That your Petitioners have with great Industry 
and Application arrived at the most exact Art of 
Invitation or Entreaty : That by a beseeching 
Air and perswasive Address, thev have for many 
Years last past peaceably drawn in every tenth 
Passenger, wlietherlhey intended oi not to call at 
their Shops, to come in and buy , and from that 
Softru'-.s -.f Beh iv lo.ir, have arnv ’ . -i-'IVa ’es- 
men at the gentle ■: •«! 'o /.'.-o , 

That there have of late set up amongst us cer- 
tain Persons of Monmouth-street and Long-lane, 
who by the Strength of their Aim^, and Loudness 
of their Throats, draw off the Regard of all Pas- 
sengers from your said Petitioners , from which 
Violence they are distinguished by the Name of 
the IVorriers. 

'I'hat while your Petitioners .stand ready to re- 
ceive Passengers witli a submissive Bow, and re- 
peat .with a gentle Voice, Ladies, lohnt do you 
want ^ J>ray look in here ; the Worriers reach out 
their Hands at Pistol-shot, and seize the Cu«»t(jin- 
ers at Arms Length. 

That while the Fawners strain and relax the 
Muscle.s of their Faces in making Distinction be- 
tween a Spinster in a coloured Scarf and an Hand- 
maid in a Straw-Hat, the Worriers use the same 
Roughncs.s to both, and prevail upon the Easiness 
of the Pas.sengcrB, to the Impoverishment of your 
Petitioners. 

Your Petitioners therefore most humbly pray, 
that the Worriers may not be permuted to inhabit 
the politer Parts of the I'own ; and that Round- 
Court may remain a Receptacle for Buyers of a 
more soft Education. 

A nd your Petitioners, &c. 

The Petition of the New-Exchangc, concerning 
the Arts of Buying and Selling, and particularly 
valuing Goods by the Complexion of the Seller, 
will be considered on another Occasion. T. 


No, 305.] Tuesday, F'ebruary 19,1712. [Addison. 


Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 
Tetnpus eget— Virg, 


O UR late News-Papers being full of the Pro- 
ject now on foot in the Court of France, for 
Establishing a Political Academy, and I my self 
having received Letters from several Virtuoso’s 


among my Foreign Correspondents, which give 
some Light into that Affair, I intend to make it 
the Subject of this Day’s Speculation. Ageneral 
Account of this Project may be met with in the 
Daily Courant of last B'riday in the following 
Words, translated from the Gazette of Amster- 
dam. 

Paris, February 12. ‘Tis confirmed that the 
‘ King has resolved to e.stablish a new Academy 
‘for Politicks, of which the Marquis de Torcy, 

‘ Minister and Secretary of State, is to be Protec- 
‘ tor. Six Academicians are to be chosen, endow- 
‘ed with proper Talents, for beginning to form 
‘ this Academy, into which no Person is to be 
‘admitted under Twenty-five Years of Age: 

‘ They must likewise each have an hastate of Two 
‘ thousand Livres aYear, either in Possession, or to 
‘come to ’em by Inheritance. 'J he King will 
‘ allow to e.ach a Pension of a I’hotisand lavres. 
‘'I’Jicy are likewise to hav'e able Masters to teach 
‘ ’em the necc.ssary wScienccs, and to instruct them 
‘in all the d'reaties of Peace, Alliance, and 
‘ others, which have been made in several Ages 
‘ past These Mend)ers are to meet twice a Week 
‘ at the Louvre. From this Seminary are to be 
‘chosen Secrctaric.s to Ambassies, vvlio by degrees 
‘ may advance to liiglier Employments. 

Cardinal Ric/tclieu's Politicks made B'rance the 
d'error of Furofe, I'hc Sutesman who have 
appeared in the Nation of late Years, have on the 
contrary rendered it either the Pity or Contempt 
of Its Neighbours. The Cardinal erected that 
famous Academy wliich has carried all the Parts 
of I’olite Learning to the greatest Height. His 
chief Design in that Institution was to divert the 
Men of Genius fioiii meddling with Politicks, a 
'Province in which he ilid not care to have any one 
else interfere with him. On the co.itrary, the 
Marquis de Torcy seems resolved to make several 
young Men in J-'rance as Wise as himself, and is 
therefore taken up at present in establishing a 
Nursery of Statesman. 

Some private Letters add, that there will also 
be erected a .Seminary of Petticoat Politicians, 
who are to be brought up at the Feet of Madam 
de ISIainienon, and to he dispatched into Foreign 
Courts upon any Emergencies of Slate ; but as 
the News of this last Project has not been yet 
confirmed, I shall take no farther Notice of it. 

Several of my Readers may doubtless remem- 
ber that upon the Conclusion of the last War, 
which had been earned on so successfully by the 
Enemy, their Generals were many of them trans- 
formed into Ambassadors ; but the Conduct of 
those who have commanded in the present War, 
has, it seems, brought so little Honour and Ad- 
vantage to their great Monarch, that he is resolved 
to iiust his Affairs no longer in the Hands of 
those Military Gentlemen. 

The Regulations of this new Academy very 
much deserve our Attention. The Students are 
to have in Possession, or Reversion, an Estate of 
two thousand F'rench Livres per Annum, which, 
as the present Exchange runs, will amount to at 
least one hundred and twent y six Pounds F nglish. 
This, with the Royal Allowance of a Thousand 
Livres, will enable them to find thcnnselves in 1 
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Coffee and Snuff ; not to mention News-Papers, 
Pen and Ink, Wax and Wafers, with the like 
N ecessaries for Politicians. 

A Man must be at least Five and Twenty be- i 
fore he can be initiated into the Mysterle'. of thi*- 1 
Academy, tho’ there is no Question but many 1 
grave Persons of a much move advanced Age, who 1 
have been constant Readers of the/'«m Gazette, , 
will be glad to begin the World aMtew, and enter ^ 
themselves upon this List of Puliliciaiis^ J 

The Society of these hopeful young Gentlemen 
is to be under the Direction of six Professors, 
ulio.it sei.‘ii.'...!» 1 lb.' Spcndr.t'vc'-hMcsrrcn.ar.d , 
diavMi c.-l ifa P- 'i-: oi llie ls«4\.:i :i\ 

'J'hese six wise Masters, according to my private 
Letters, are to h.'ive the following Pai ts allotted 
them. 

The first is to instruct the Students in State 
Legerdemain^ as how to take oft the Impression 
of a Seal, to spin a Wafer, to open a Letter, to 
fold it up again, with other the like ingenious 
Feats of Dexterity and Art. When the Students 
have accomplished themselves in this Part of their 
Profession, they are to be delivered into the 
Hands of tlieir second Instructor, who is a kind of 
Posture-Master 

This Aiiisl is to teach them how to nod judici- 
ously, to shrug up their Shoukleis in a dubious 
Case, to coimive with either Eye, and in a Word, 
the whole Practice of Political Chimace, 

I'he Third is a sort of Language-Master, who 
is to instruct them in the Style proper for a Fo- 
reign Minister in his ordinary Discourse. And to 
the Entl that this (.aillegc of Statesmen may be 
thoroughly practised in the Political Style, tliey 
are to make um- of it in their common Conversa- 
tions, before they are employed either in Foreign 
or Domestick .\ffairs. If one of them asks an- 
other, what a-olock it is, the other is to answer 
him indirectly, and, if possible, to turn off the 
Question. If he is desired to change a Louis iVor, 
he must beg Time to consider of it. If it be en- 
quired of mm, whether the King is at Versailles 
or Marly, he must answer in a Whisper. If he 
be asked the News of the late Gazette, or the 
Subject of a Proclamation, he is to reply, that he 
has not yet read it : Or if he does not care for cx- 

S laining himself so far, he needs only draw his 
Irow up in Wrinkles, or elevate the Left Shoul- 
der. 

The Fourth Professor is to teach the whole Art 
of Political Characters and Hieroglyphics ; and to 
the End that they may be perlcct also in this 
Practice, they arc not to send a Note to one an- 
other (tho’ It be but to borrow a Tacitus or a 
Machiavil] which is not written in Cypher. 

Their Fifth Professor, it is thought, will be 
chosen out of the Society of Jesuits, and is to be 
well read in the Conti oversies of probable Doc- 
trines, mental Reservation, and the Rights of 
Princes, Thi.s Learned Man is to instruct them 
in the Grammar, Syntax, and construing Part of 
Treaty-Latin ; how to distinguish between the 
Spirit and the Letter, and likewise demonstrate 
how the same Form of Words may lay an Obliga- 
tion upon any Prince in Europe, different from 
that which it lays upon his Most Christian Ma- 
jesty. He is likewise to teach them the Art of 


finding Flaws, Loop-holes, and Evasions, jn the 
most solemn CompactSj and particularly a great 
Rabbinicai Secret, revived of late Years by the 
Fraternity of Jesuits, namely, that contradictory 
Interpretations of the same Article may both of 
them be true and valid. 

When our Statesmen are sufficiently Improved 
by these several Instructors, they are to receive 
their last Polishing from one who is to act among 
them as Master of the Ceremonies, This Gentle- 
man i.s to give them Lectures upon those im- 
portant Points of i]\^ Elbinv Chair, and the Stair 
Plead, to instruct them in the different Situations 
of the Right-Hand, and to furnish them with 
Rows and Inclinations of all Sizes, Measures and 
Proportions. In short, this Professor is to mvc 
the Society their Sii^ening, and infuse into their 
Manners that beautiful Political Starch, which 
may qualifie them for Levees, Conferences, Visits, 
and make them shine in what vulgar Minds are'^ 
apt to look upon as Trifles. / 

I have not yet heard any further Particulars, < 
which are to be ob-served in this Society of un- 
fledged Statesmen; but I must confess, had 1 a 
Son of five and twenty, ;nat should take it into 
his Head at that Age to set uj) for a Politician, 1 
think I should go near to disinherit him for a 
Block-head. Besides, I should be apprehensive 
lest the same Arts which are to enable him to ne- 
gotiate between Potentates might a little infect 
his ordinary behaviour between Man and Man. 
There is no Question but these young MachiaxnU 
will, in a little time, turn their College upside- 
down with Plots and S^fatagcnis, and lay as many 
Schemes to Circutovei^one another in a Frcg or 
a Sallad, as they mh^Jfcreafter put in Practice to 
over-rcach a N eighbd^ng Prince or State. 

We are told, that tne Spartatis, tho’ they pun- 
ished Theft m their young Men when it was dis- 
covered, looked upon it as Honourable if it suc- 
ceeded. Provided the Conveyance was clean and 
unsuspected, a Youth might afterwards boast of 
it. This, say the Historians, was to keep them 
sharp, and to hinder them from being imposed 
upon, either in their publick or private Negotia- 
tions. Whether any such Relaxations of Mo- 
rality, such little jeux d'esprii, ought not to be al- 
lowed m this intended Seminary of Politicians, I 
shall leave to the Wisdom of their Founder. 

In the mean time we have fair Warning given 
u-s by this doughty Body of Statesmen ; ai)d as 
Sylla saw many in Caesar, so I think 

we may discover many Torcy's in-lhis College of 
Academicians. Whatever we think of ourselves, 

I am afraid neither our Smyrna or St. James's 
will be a Match for it. Our Coffee-houses are, 
indeed, very good Institutions, but whether or no 
these our British Schools of Politicks may furnish 
out as able Envoys and Secretaries a.s auAcademy 
that is set apart for that Purpose, will deserve our 
serious Consideration, especially if we remember 
that our Country is more famous for producing 
Men of Integrity than Statesmen ; and that on 
the contrary, French Truth and British Policy 
make a Conspicuous Figure in Nothing, as the 
Earl of Rochester has very well observed in his 
admirable Poem upon that Barren Subject. L. 
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Quae /ortna;ut se tibi semper 

Impttteii — — Juv. 


Mr. Spectator,* 

* T WRITE this to communicate to you a Mis- 
' X fortune which frequently happens, and there- 
*forc deserves a consolatory IMscourse on the 
‘Subject. I was within this Half-Year in the 
‘ Possession of as much Beauty and as many 
‘ Lovers as any young Lady in England. But 

* ray AdtKkirers have left me, and 1 cannot com- 

* plain of their Behaviour. I have within that 
‘Time had the Small-Pox : and this Face, which 
' (according to many amorous Epistles which I 
‘ have by me) was the Seat of all that is beautiful 

* in Woman, is now disfigured with Scars. It goes 
to the very Soul of me to speak what I really 

‘ think of my Face ; and tho’ I think I did not 
‘over-rate my Beauty while I hjid it, it has ex- 
‘ treraely advanc’d in its value with me now it is 
‘lost. There is one Circumstance which makes 
‘my Case very particular ; the ugliest Fellow 
‘ that ever pretended to me, was and is most in 
‘ my Favour, and he treats me at present the 
‘ most unreasonably. If you could make him re- 
' turn an Obligation which he owes me, in liking 
‘a Person that is not amiable ; 'But there 

* is, I fear, no Possibility of making Passion move 
‘ by the Rules* of Reason and Gratitude. But say 
‘ what you can to one who has survived her self, 

‘ and knows not how to act in a new Being. My 
‘ Lovers are at the Feet of my Rivals, my Rivals 
‘ are every Day bewailing me, and I cannot emoy 
‘ what I am, by reason of th* distracting Reflec- 
‘ tion upon what I was. Consider the Woman I 
‘ was did not die of old Age, but 1 was taken off 
‘ in the Prime of my Youth, and according to the 
'Course of Nature may have Forty Years Aftcr- 
‘ Life to come. I have nothing of my self left 
‘ which 1 like, but that 

lam, SIR, 

Jtjdwr- most humble Serzwit, 

Partbenissa. 

When Lewis of Frartce had lost the Battle of 
Ramelies, the Addresses to him at that time were 
full of his F'ortitude, and they turned his Misfor- 
tune to his Glory ; in that, during his Prosperity, 
he could’ never have manifested his heroick Con- 
stancy under Distresses, and .so the World had 
•lo.st the mo.st eminent Part of his Character. 
Parthenissa' s Condition gives her the same Op- 
portunity ; and to resign Conquests is a Task as 
difficult in a Beauty as an Hero, In the very 
Entrance upon this Work she must burn all her 
Love-Letters ; or since she is so candid as not to 
call her Lovers who follow her nolongei Unfaith- 


‘ Mr. John Duncombe ascribed ihi.s letter to 
his relative, John Hughes, and said that by Parthe- 
dissa was meant a Miss Rotherham, afterwards 
married to the Rev. Mr. Wyatt, master of Felsted 
School, in Essex. The name of Parthenissa is 
from the heroine of a romance by Roger Boyle, 
Earl of Orrery. 

L 


ful, it would be a very good beginning of a new 
Life from that of a Beauty, to send them back to 
those who writ them, with this honest Inscription, 
Articles of a Marriage Treaty broken off by the 
Small' Pox. I have known but one In.stance, 
where a Matter of this Kind went on after a like 
Misfortune, where the Lady, who was a Woman 
of Spirit, writ this Billet to her Lover. 

SIR, 

* If you flattered me before I had this terrible 
‘ Malady, pray come and see me now : But if you 
‘ sincerely liked me, stay away ; for I am not the 
‘ same 

Corhma. 

The Lover thought there was something so 
sprightly in her Behaviour, that he answered. 

Madam, 

‘ I am not obliged, since you are not the same 
‘Woman, to let you know whether I flattered you 
‘or not ; but I assure you, I do not, when I tell 
‘you I now like you above all your Sex, and hope 
‘ you will bear what may befall me when we are 
‘ both one, as well as you do what happeiKS to 
‘your self now you are single ; therefore I am 
‘ready to take such a Spirit for my Companion as 
‘ soon us you please. 

A milcar. 

If Parthenissa can now possess her own Mind, 
and think a.s little of hei Beauty as she ought to 
have done when she had it,there will be no great 
Diminution of her Charms ; and if she was kirni- 
crly affecred too much with them, an easie Be- 
haviour will more than make up for the Loss of 
them. Take the whole Sex together, and you 
find those who have the strongest Possession of 
Men’s Hearts are not eminent for their Beauty: 
You .see it often happen that those who engage 
Men to the greatest Violence, are such as those 
who are Strangers to them would take to be re- 
markably defective for that End. The fondest 
Lover I know, said to me one Day in a Crowd of 
Women at an Entertainment of Musick, You have 
often heard me talk of my Beloved : I'hat Wo- 
man there, continued he, smiling when he had 
fixed my Eye, i.‘. her very Pictuie The Lady he 
shewed me was by much the least remarkable for 
Beauty of any in the whole As.senibly , but having 
my Curiosity extremely raised, I could not keep 
my Eyes off of her. Her Eyes at last met mine, 
and with a sudden Surprize she looked round her 
to see who near her was remarkably handsome 
that 1 was gazing at. This little Act explain’d 
the Secret : She did not understand herself for 
the Object of Love, and therefore she was so. 
The Lover is a very honest plain Man ; and what 1 
chaimed him was a Person that goes along with 
him in the Cares and Joys of Life, not taken up 
with her .self, but sincerely attentive with a ready 
and chcarful Mind, to accompany him in either. 

I can tell Parthenissa for her Comfort, 'I'hat 
^e B^uties, generally speaking, are the most 
impertinent and disagreeable of Women. An ap- 
parent Desire of Atimiration, a Reflection upon 
theii own Merit, and a precious Behaviour in 
their general Conduct, are almost inseparnble 
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Accidents in Beauties. Ail you obtain of them is 
granted to Importunity and Sollicitation for what 
did not deserve so much of your Time, and you 
recover from the Posses.sion of it, as out of a 
Dream. 

You arc a.sha?|||cd of the Vagaries of Fancy 
which so strangely iriis-lcd you, .and your Admira- 
tion of a lieaiity, merely as such, is inconsistent 
with a tolerable Reflection upon your self : The 
chearful good-humoured Creatures, into whose 
Heads it never entred that they could make any 
Man unhappy, are the Persons formed for making 
Men happy. There’s Miss Luidy can dance a 
Jigg, raise Paste, write a good Hand, keep an 
Account, give a reasonable Answer, and do as 
she is bid ; while her elder Sister Madam 
is out of Humour, has the Spleen, leants by Re- 
ports of People of higher Quality new Ways of 
being uneasie and displeased. And this happens 
for no Reason in the World, but that poor Liddy 
knows she has no such thing as a certain Negli- 
gence that is so becoming, that there is not 1 know 
not what in /ler Air : iSnd that if she talks like a 
Fool, there is no one will say, Well ! I know not 
what it is, but every Thing pleases when she 
speaks it. 

Ask any of the Husbands of your great 
Beauties, and they’ll tell you that they hate their 
Wives Nine Hours of every Day they pass to- 
gether. There is such a Particularity lor ever 
aflfccted by them, that they are incumbered with 
their Charms in all they say or do. They pray at 
publlck Devotums as they are Beauties. They 
converse on ordinary Occasions as they are Beau- 
ties. Ask liehnda what it is a Clock, and she is 
at a stand whether so great a Beauty should an- 
swer you. In a Word, I think, instead of offering 
to administer Consolation to Parihenissa, I should 
congratulate hcj Metamorphosis ; and howevershe 
thinlcs she was not in the least insolent in the Pros- 
perity of her Charms, she was enough so to find 
she may make her self a much more agreeable 
Creature in her present Adversity. The Endea- 
vour to please is highly promoted by a Conscious- 
ness that the Approbation of the Person you would 
be agreeable to, is a Favour you do not deserve ; 
for in this Case Assurance of Success is the most 
certain way to Disappointment. Good-Nature 
will always supply the Ab.sence of Beauty, but 
Beauty cannot long supply the Absence of Good- 
Nature. 

' P. S. 

Madam, ^ February i8. 

* I have yours of this Day, wherein you twice 
' bid me not to disoblige you, but you must explain 
‘ yourself further before I know what to do. 

Your 7nosi obedient Seivant, 

T. The Spectator. 
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— -Versatc diu quid ^erre recuseni 

Quid valeant humert— Hor. 

T AM so well pleased with the following Letter, 

X that I am in hopes it will not be a disagreeable 
Present to the Publick. 

^SIR, 

^ ‘Though I believe none of your Readers more 
admire your agreeable manner of wodring up 
rifles than my self, yet as your Specul^tonsare 
^now swelling into Volumes, and will in all Pro- 
^ bability pass down to future Ages, methinks I 
would have no single Subject in them, wherein 
the general Good of Mankind is concern’d, left 
unfinished. 

^ ‘ 1 have a long time expected with great Tmpa- 
^tience that you vvould enlarge upon the ordinary 
^ Mistakes which are committed in the Education 
‘ of our Children. I the more easily flattered my 
^ self that you would one time or other resume 
^ tins Consideration, because you toll us that your 
^ i 68 th 1 ‘aper was only composed of a few broken 
Hints ; but finding myself hitherto disappointed, 

I have ventur’d to send you my own I'houghtb 
on this Subject. 

, ‘ I ^member Pericles in his famous Oration at 
the Funeral of those Athenian young Men wlio 
‘ppished in the Samian Expedition, has a 
' I'hought very much celebrated by several An- 
cient Ciiticks, namely, 1 hat the l.oss which the 
‘ Commonwealth suficred by the Dcstniciinn of its 
‘Youth, was like the Loss which the Yeai would 
‘.suffer by the Destruction of the Spring. The 
'Prejudice which the Publick sustains from a 
‘ wiong Education of Children, is an Evil of the 
‘ same Nature, as it in a manner starves Posterity, 
‘and dcfiauds our Country of those Persons who, 
'with due Care, might make an eminent Figure 
‘ in their respective Posts of Life. 

‘ 1 have seen a Book written by Junn JTnartes^ 

' a Spanish Physician, entitled Exaiuen de higc- 
‘wiM, wherein he lays it down as one of his first 
‘ Positions, that Nothing but Nature can qualifie a 
‘ Man for Learning ; and that without a proper 

1 ‘'J’eraperament for the particular Art or Science 
‘which he studie.s, his utmost Pains and Applica- 
‘ tion, assisted by the ablest Masters, will be to 
‘no puipose. 

‘ lie illustrates this by the Example of Tully’t 
‘Son Marcus. 

‘ Cicero, in order to accomplish hi.s Son in that 
'sort of l..eaniing which he designed him for, sent 
‘him to Ath^s, the most celebrated Academy at 
'that time in the World, and where a, vast Con- 
‘course, out of the most Polite Nations, could not 
‘ but furnish a young Gentleman with a Multitude 
‘ of great Examples, and Accidents that might in- 


* Juan Huarte was bom in French Navarre, 
and obtained much credit in the sixteenth century 
for the book here cited. It was translated into 
Latin and French. The best edition is of Cologne, 
i6to. 
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‘sensibly have instructed him in his designed 
‘ Studies : He placed hkn under the Care of Cra- 
‘ iippus^ who was one of the greatest Philosophers 
‘ (jir the Age, and, as if all the Books which were 
‘ ae that time written had not been sufficient for 
'his Use, he composed others on purpose for 
'him; Notwithstanding all this, History informs 
'us, that Marcus proved a meer Blockhead, and 
'that Nature, (who it seems Was even •with the 
‘Son fot her Prodigality to the Father) rendered 
'him incapable of improving by all the Rules 
'of Eloqt^ce, the Precepts of Philosophy, his 
' own EndMwurS, and the most refined Conversa- 
' tion in Amens. This Author therefore proposes, 

' that there should be certain Tryers or Examiners 
‘ appointed by the State to inspect the Genius of 
' every particular Boy, and to allot him the Part 
‘ tlut is most suitable to his natiiral Talents. 

^ Plato in one of his Dialogues tells us, that 
^ Socrates^ who was the Son of a Midwife, used to 
‘say, that as his Mother, tho’ .she was very skilful 
'in her Profession, could not deliver a Woman, 

' unless she was first with Child , so neither could 
‘he himself raise Knowledge out of a Mind, wheie 
‘Nature had not planted it, 

‘ Accordingly the Method this Philosopher took, 
'of instructing his Scholars by several Interio- 
'gatories or Questions, was only helping the Birth, 
‘and bringing their own Thoughts to Light. 

''VhQ Spanish Doctor above mentioned, as his 
‘Speculations grow more refined, asserts that 
'every kind of Wit has a particular Science corre- 
‘ ponding to it, and in which alone it can be truly 
‘ Excellent. As to those Genius’s, which may 
‘ seem to have an equal Aptitude for several things, 
‘he regards them as so many unfinished Pieces 
‘of Nature wrought off in haste. 

‘There arc, indeed, but very few to whom Na- 
‘ ture has been so unkind, that they are not capable 
‘of shirring in .some Science or other, 'i'here is a 
‘certain Bya.ss towards Knowledge in every Mind, 
‘which may be strengthened and improved by 
‘proper Applications. 

‘The Story of Clarnus^ is very well known ; he 
‘was entered in a College of fesuits, and after 
‘having been tryed at several Pans of I.,earning, 
‘was upon the Point of being dismissed as an 
‘ hopeless Blockhead, ’till one of the Fathers took 
‘it into his Head to make an assay of his l^arts in 
^ Gebmetry, which it seems hit his Genius so 
‘luckily that he afterwards became one of the 
greatest Mathematicians of the Age. It is roju- 
^ monjy thought that the Sagacity of these Fathers, 
in discovering the Talent of a young Student, 

* Christopher Clavius, a native of Bamberg, 
died in 1612, aged 75, at Rome, whither he had 
been sent lyy the Jesuits, and where he was le- 
garded as the Euclid of his age. It was Clavius 
whom Pope Gregory XIII. employed in 1581 to 
effect the reform in the Roman Calendar promul- 
gated in 158a, when the 5th of October became 
throughotit Catliolic countries the 15th of the New 
‘ tvlb, an improvement that was not admitted into 
^rotcstant England until 175a. Clavius wrote an 
Arithmetic and Commentaries on Euclid, and 
justified his reform of the Calendar against the 
ciiticism of Scaliger. 


‘ ha.s not a little contributed to the Figure which 
‘ their Order has made in the World. 

^ ‘ How different from this manner of Education 
'is that which prevails in our /)wn Country? 
'Where nothing is more usual thSn to see forty 
'or fifty Boys of several Ages, Tempers and In- 
‘clinations, ranged together in the same Class, 
'employed upon the same Authors, and enjoynea 
‘ the same Tasks ? Whatever their natural Genius 
‘may be, they are all to be made Poets, Histori- 
'ans, and Orators alike. They are all obliged to 
‘have the same Capacity, to bring in the same 
‘Tale of Verse, and to furnish out the same Por- 
‘tion of Prose Every Boy is bound to have as 
‘good a Memory as the Captain of the Form. To 
' be brief, instead of adapting Studies to the par- 
'ticular Genius of a Youth, we e.vpect from the 
' young Man, that he should adapt his Genius to 
‘his Studies 'I'his, I must confess, is not so much 
'to be imputed to the Instructor, as to the Parent, 
‘who will never be brought to believe, that his 
‘.Son is not capable of performing as much as his 
‘Neighbour's, and that he may not make him 
'whatever he has a Mind to. 

‘ If the present Age is more laudable than those 
'which have gone before it in any single Particu- 
‘ lar, it IS ill that generous Care which several 
'wfl' '• i. J'ersons have taken in the Educa- 
'f >.i J-, >■ Children ; and as in the.se Charily- 

' Schools there is no Place left for the over-ween- 
‘ing Fondness of a Parent, the Directors of them 
‘would make them beneficial to the Publick, if 
'they considered the Precept which I have been 
'thus long inculcating, 'i’hey might ea.sily, by 
'well examining the Parts of those under their In- 
‘ spectlon, make a just Distribution of them into 
‘ proper Classes Divisions, and allot to them 
‘this or that particular Study, as their Geniu.s 
‘qualifies them for Professions, Trades, Handi- 
‘ crafts, or Service by Sea or Land. 

‘How IS this kind of Regulation wanting in the 
'three great Professions ! 

'Dr. South romnl'-'mlpg of Persons who took 
‘upon them Ho’y ( »r :ii- ' altogether iinquali- 
‘fied for the Sacred Function, says somewhere, 

‘ that many a Man runs Ins Head against a Pulpit, 
‘who might have done his Country excellent 
‘Service at a Plough-tail. 

‘In like manner many a Lawyer, who makes 
‘hut an indifferent Figure at the Bar, might have 
‘ made a very elegant Waterman, and have shined 
‘at the Te?nple Stairs, tho’ he can get no Business 
‘in the House. 

‘ 1 have known a Com-cutter, who with a right 
'Education would have been an excellent jPhysi- 
‘cian. 

*To descend lower, are not our Streets filled 
‘with sagacious Draymen, and Politicians in 
‘Liveries? We have .several I'aylors of six Foot 
‘high, and meet with many a broad pair of 
Shoulders that are thrown away upon a Barber, 
when perhaps at the same time we see a pigmy 
‘ Porter reeling under a Burthen, who might have 
‘managed a Needle with much Dexterity, or have ■ 
‘snaj'ped his Fingers with great Ease to hirmself, 

' and Advantage to the Puhhck. 

‘ The Spartans^ tho’ they acted with the Spirit 
* which I am here speaking of, carried it much far- 
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* thcr than what I propose ; Among them it was not 
‘lawful for the tainei himself to bring up his 

* Children after his own Fancy. As soon as they 
I ‘were seven Years old they were all listed in 

‘severxil Companies, and disciplined by the 
‘ Publick. The old Men were Spectators of their 

* Performances, who often raised Quarrels among 

* them, and set them at Strrfe with one another, 
‘ that by those early Discoveries they might see 
‘ how their several Talents lay, and without any 
‘ regard to their Quality, dispose of them accorcl- 

* ingly for the Service of the Commonwealth. By 
‘ this Means Sparta soon became the Mistre.ss of 
‘ Greece, and famous through the whole World for 
‘her Civil and Military Discipline. 

‘ If you think this Letter deserves a place among 

* your Speculations, I may perhaps trouble you 

* with some other Thoughts on the same Sulijcct. 

X. / rtw, &c. 


308.J p'riday, February :i2, [Steele. 


yam proterva 

Frontc petet Lalage iiinritum.—Hox. 


Mr. Spectator, 

* T GIVE you this Trouble in order to propo.se 

* X niy self to you as an Assistant in the weighty 
‘ Cares which you have thought fit to undergo for 
‘the publick Gotid. 1 am a very great Lover of 

* Women, that is to say honestly, and as it is 
‘ natural to study what one likes, 1 have industri- 
‘ ously applied my self to understand them. The 
‘present Circum.stance relating to them, is, that 
‘ 1 think there wants under you, as Spectator, 

‘ a Person to be distinguished and vested in the 
‘ Power and Quality of a Censor on Marriages. 1 
‘ lodge at the 1 evtple, and know, by seeing Wo- 
‘ men come hither, and afterwards observing them 
‘conducted by their Council to Judges Chambers, 
‘that there is a Custom m Case of making Con- 
‘veyance of a Wife’s Estate, that she is carried to 
‘a Judge’s Apaitinent and left alone with him, to 
‘ be examined in private whether she has not been 
‘frightened or sweetned by her Spouse into the 
‘ Act she IS going to do, or whether it is of her own 
‘ free Will. NTiw if this be a Method founded upon 
‘ Reason and Equity, why should there not be also 
‘a proper Oflicer for examining such as are cntnng 
‘ into the State of Matrimony, whether they are 
‘forced by Parents on one Side, or moved by In- 
‘ terest only on the other, to come together, and 
‘ bring forth such awkward Heirs as are the Pro- 
‘ duel of half Love and constrained Compliances ? 
‘ There is no Body, though I say it my self, would 
‘be fitter for this Office than 1 am ; For 1 am an 
‘ugly Fellow of great Wit and Sagacity. My 
‘ Father was an hail Country-’ Squire, my Mother 
‘a witty Beauty of no Fortune : 'I'he Match was 
‘ made by Consent of my Mother’s Parents against 
‘ her own ; and I am the Child of a Rape on the 
‘ Wedding-Night ; so that I am as healthy and as 
‘homely as my Father, but as sprightly and 
♦^ceable as my Mother. It would be of great 
‘ to you if you would use me under you, that 
* hiatches might be better regulated for the future, 
‘ and we might have no more Children of Squab- 


‘ bles. I shall not reveal all my Pretensions till I 
‘ receive your Answer ; and am, 

SIR, 

Voiir most humble Servant, 
Mules Palfrey. 

Mr. Specta'iok, 

‘1 am one of those unfortunate Men within the 
‘City-Walls, who am married to a Woman of 
‘ Quality, but her Temper is something different 
I from that of Lady Atwil. My Lady’s whole 
‘ I'ime and Thoughts are spent in keeping up to 
‘the Mode both m Apparel and Furmture. All 
'the Goods in my Flouse have l>een changed three 
‘ times m .seven Years. 1 have had seven Children 
‘ by her ; and by our Marriage Articles she was to 
have her Apartment new lurnished as often as 
‘she lay m Nothing in our House is useful but 
that which is fashionable ; my Pewter holds out 
‘ generally half a Year, my Plate a full Twelve- 
‘ month : Chairs are not fit to sit in that were made 
‘ two Years since, nor Beds fit for any thing but to 
‘ sleep in that have stood up above tliat 'June. My 
‘ Dear is of Opinion that an old-fashioned Grate 
‘ consumes Coals, but givc.s no Heat ; If she drinks 
* out of Glasses of la.st Year, .she cannot distinguish 
Wine from Sinall-Bcer. (^h dear Sir you niay 
‘guess all the rest. 

Vours. 

‘F.S. I could hear even all this, if I were not 
‘ obliged also to eat fashionably. 1 have a plain 
‘ Stomach, and have a constant Loatliing of what- 
‘ ever comes to my own Table ; for which Reason 
‘ I dine at the Chop-House three Days a Week : 
‘Where the good Company wonder.c they never 
‘see you of late. I am sure by your unprejiidiceU ! 
‘ Discourses you love Broth better than Soup. 

Mr. Spectator, Will's, Feb. 19. ' 

‘You may believe you are a Per.son as much 
‘talked of as any Man in Town. I am one of 
‘ vour best Fiicnds m this House, and have laid a 
‘ Wager you are so candid a Man and .so honest a 
‘ Fellow, that you will print this Letter, tho’ it is 
‘1:1 of a, new Paper called Tht 

‘ It ‘ I .IV i‘ read it carefully, and find it 

‘written with Skill, good Sense, Modesty, and 
‘ Fire. You must allow the Town is kinder to you 
‘ than you deserve ; and 1 doubt not but you have 
‘ much Sense of the World, Change of Humour, 
‘and iii.siability of all humane 'I'hings, as to im- 
‘derstaud, that the only Way to preserve Favour, 
‘is to communicate it to others with Good-Nature 
‘and Judgment. You are so generally read, that 
‘what you speak of will be re.Td. 'This with Men 
‘of Sense and 'J'a.ste is all that is wanting to re- 
‘ commend The Historian. 

1 am, SIR, 

Your daily Advocate, 
Reader Gentle. 


^ Steele’s papers had many imitation^ as the 
Historian, here named ; the Rhapsody, Observa- 
tory Moderator, Growler, Censor, Hermit, Sur- 
prize, Silent Monitor, Inquisitor, Pil^m, Re- 
storer, Instructor, Grumbler, &c. There was 
also in 1712 a Rambu-r, anticipating the name of 
Dr. Johnson’s Rambler of 1750-2. 





I was very much surprised this Moriuiu', lliat 
any one should find out my Lodging, and know it 
so well, as to come directly to my Closet-Door, 
and knock at it, to give me the following Letter. 
When I came out I opened it, and saw by a very 
strong Pair of Shoes and a warm Coat the Bearer 
had on, that he walked all the Way to bring it me, 
tho’ dated from York, My Misfortune is that I 
cannot talk, and I fbund the Messenger had so 
much of me, that he could think better than speak. 
He had, I observed, a polite Discerninc hid under 
a shrewd Rusticity : He delivered the Paper with 
a Yorkshire Tone and a Town Leer. 

Mr . Spectatok. 

‘The Privilege you have indulged ^ohv Trot 
‘has proved of very bad Consequence to our il- 
lustrious Assembly, which, besides the manj e.\- 
‘cellent Maxims it is founded upon, is remarkable 
‘ for the extraordinary Decorum always observed 
‘ in it. One Instance of whicli is that the Can/er^, 
‘{who are always of the first Quality) never begin 
‘to play till the Dances are finished, and 

‘ the Country-Dances begin : But yohff Trothav- 
‘ing now got your Commission in his Poi-ket, 
‘(which everyone here has a profouml Respect 
‘for) has the Assurance to set up for a Mmuit- 
‘ Dancer. Not only so, but be has brought down 
‘ upon us the whole Body of the 'JVofs, uhich are 
‘very numerous, withtheir Auxiliaries the Hobblcrs 
‘ana the Skippers, by which Means the Time is so 
‘ much wasted, that unless we break all Rules of 
‘Government, it must redound to the utter Sub- 
* version of the Brag^Tnble, the discreet Members 
'of which value 'I'niu as Frihbios Wife does her 
‘Pin-Money. We ate pretty well Uhsiired that 
‘your InduUence to Trot was only m relation to 
‘Country-Dances ; lioweverwc have tleferrcd the 
‘ issuing an Order of Council upon tlie Premisses, 
‘hoping to get you to join with us, that 'Tiot, noi 
‘any of his Clan, presume for the future to dance 
‘any but Country-Dances, unless a Horn-Pipc 
‘upon a Festival-Day If you will do this you 
‘ will oblige a great many Ladies, and p.irticularly 
Yoiir most hufuble Scrunut, 
York, Feb. id. Kli/. Sweepstakes. 

I never meaiu any other than that Mr. 'Trott 
should confine himself to Country Dances, And 
I further direct, that he shall take out none but 
his own Relations according to their Ne.arness of 
Blood, but any Gentlewoman may taV e out him. 
London, Feb. ai. The Spectator. 

T. 
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Di, guihus imperium est animarum, innhreegue 
silentes, 

FJ Chaos, et Phle^ethon, loca nocte silent la late; 
Sit mihi fas audita loquil sit numinc -ocstro 
Paudere res alta terra ct cali^ine nu 1 sa v. ~ V irg 


I Have before observed in general, that the 
Persons whom Milton introduces into his 
Poem always discover such Sentiments and Bc- 
liaviour, as are in a peculiar manner conformable 


to tlieir re-pcctive Characters. Every Circum- 
stance in their Speeches and Actions is with gre: t 
Justness and Delicacy ad.apted to the Persons 
who speak and act. As the Poet very much ex- 
cels in this CflBsi&tency of his Characters. I shall 
beg Leave to consTOT'''SfiWWr''P'a^^ of the 
Second Book in this Light. That superior Great- 
ness and Mock-Majesty, which is ascribed to the 
Prince of the fallen Angels, is admirably preserved 
in tKe Beginning of this Book. His opening and 
closing the Debate; his taking on himself that 
great Enterpnze at the Thought of which the 
whole Infernal Assembly trembled ; his encounter- 
ing the hideous Phantom who guarded the Gates 
of Hell, and appeared to him in all his Terrors, 
arc Instances of that proud and daring Mind 
which could not brook Submission even to Om- 
nipotence. 

Satan rras nenv at hand, and from his Scat 
The Monster moving onward came as fast 

hornd strides, Hell trembled as he strode, 
T/l undaunted Fiend what this might be ad- 
mir'd, 

Admir'd, not fear'd 

'J'he same Boldne.ss and Intrepidity of Be- 
haviour discovers it self in the several Adventures 
which he meets with during his Passage through 
the Regions of imformed Matter, and particularly 
m hisAddiess to those tremendous Powers who 
aie described as presiding over it. 

The Part of Moloch is likewise in all its Cir- 
cumstances full drtbat Fire and Fury which dis- 
tinguish this Spirit from the rest of the fallen 
Angels. He is described in the first Book as be- 
smeared with the Blood of Human Saciifices, and 
delighted with the Tears of Parents and the Cries 
of Children. In the Second Book he is marked 
out as the fiercest Spirit that fought in Heaven : 
and if we consider the P'lgure which he makes in 
the Sixth Book, where the Battle of the Angels is 
described, we find it every way answerable to the 
same furious enraged Character. 

Where the might of Cf^x\e^ f ought. 

And with fierce Ensigns pierc'd the deep array 
Of Moloe, furious King, who him defy'd, 

And at his chariot wheels to drag him bound 
Tluraten'd, nor from the Holy one of Hcav'n 
Ref railed his tongue blasphemous : but anon 
Do 7 vn cloven to the waste, with ^.h otter'd arms 
And uncouth pain fled helhmnng 

It may be worth while to observe, that Milton 
ha.s represented this violent impetuous Spirit, who 
is huined only by such precipitate Pa.ssions, as 
the _/irst that rises m that Assembly, to give his 
Opinion upon their present Posture of Affairs. 
Accordingly he declares lumsedf abruptly^ for War, 
and appears incensed at his Companions, for 
losing so much Time as even to deliberate upon it. 
All his Sentiments are Rash, Audacious and De- 
sperate, Such is that of arming themstdve.s with 
their 'J’ortures, and turning their Punishments 
upon him who inflicted them. 

— — No, let ui rather chnsc, 

A rni d with Hell flames and fury, all at once 
O'er Heavens his;h tow'r^ to force resistless way. 
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Turning our tortures into horrid arms 
Against the Torturer; when to meet the Noise 
Of his almighty Engine he shall hear 
Infernal Thunder ^ and for Lightning see 
Black fire and horror shot with eqtial rage 
A mong his A ngels ; and his throne it sef 
Mixt with Tartarean ^xUphsir^ and strange 
Fire^ 

His own invented Torments 

His preferring Annihilation to Shame or Misery, 
is also highly suitable to liis Character ; as the 
Comfort he draws from their disturbing the Peace 
of Heaven, that if it be not Victory it is Revenge, 
is a Sentiment tnily Diabolical, and becoming 
the Bitterness of this implacable Spirit. 

is described in the first Book, as the Idol 
of "the Lewd and Luxurious. He is in the Se- 
cond Book, pursuant to that Description, charac- 
terised as timorous and slothful ; and if we look 
in tlie Sixth Book, we find him celebrated in the 
Battel of Angels for nothing but that scoffing 
Speech which he makes to Satan, on their sup- 
posed Advantage over the Enemy. As his Ap- 
pearance is uniform, and of a Piece, m these three 
several Views, we find his Sentiments in the In- 
fernal Assemljly every way conformable to his 
. Character. Such are his Apprehensions of a 
second Battel, his Horrors of Annihilation, his 

? referring to be miserable rather than not to be 
need not observe, that the Contrast of Thought 
in this Speedi, and that which precedes it, gives 
an agreeable Variety to the Debate. 

^^mt notis Character is so fully drawn in the 
FirstBook, that the Poet adds nothing to it in 
the Second. We were before told, that he was 
the first who taught Mankind to ransack the 
Earth for Gold and Silver, and that he was the 
Architect of Pandeemonium, or the Infernal 
Place, where the Evil Spirits were to meet in 
Council. His Speech in this Book is every way 
suitable to .so depraved a Character. How proper 
is that Reflection, of their being unable to ta.ste 
the Happiness of Heaven were they actmilly 
there, in the Mouth of one, who while he was in 
Heaven, i.s said to have had his Mind dazlcd with 
the outward Pomps and Glories of the Place, and 
to have been more intent on the Riches of the 
Pavement, than on the Beatifick Vision. I shall 
also leave the Reader to judge how agreeable the 
following Sentiments are to the same Character, 

— This deep World 

Of Darkness do ivc dread ? I low oft amidst 
Thick cloud and dark doth Hcav'ns all-ruling 
Sire 

Chuse to reside, his Glory unobscured, 

And with the Majesty of Darkness round 
Covers his Throjie ; fro7n whence deep Thwiders 
roar 

Mustering their Rage, and Headn resembles 
Hellf 

As he our Darkness, cannot we his Light 
Imitate when we f lease ^ This desart Soil 
Wants not her hidden Lustre, Gems and Gold ; 
Nor 7oant we Skill or A rt,from whence to raise 
Magnificence ; and what can Heav'n shew 
more f 

Beelzebub, who is reckoned the second in Dig- 


nity that fell, and i.s, in the First Book, the se- 
cond that awakens out of the Trance, and confers 
with upon the Situation of their Affairs, 

maintains his Rank in the Book now before us. 
There is a wonderful Majesty described in his 
using up to speak. He acts as a kind of Modera- 
tor between the two opposite Parties, and pro- 
poses a third Undertaking, which the whole As- 
.sembly gives into. The Motion he makes of 
det.aching one of their Body in search of a new 
VV'orld is grounded upon a Project devi.sed by 
Satan, ami cursorily proposed by him in the fol- 
lowing Lines of the first Book. 

Space tnny produce new Worlds, whereof so rife 
There went a Fame in Heav'n, that he erelong 
Intended to create, and therein plant 
A Generation, whom h/s choice Regard 
Should favour equal to the Sons of Heav'n : 
Thither, if but to pry, shall be perhaps 
Our first Eruption, thither or elsewhere : 

For this Infernal Pit shall never hold 
Celestial Spirits in Bondage, nor ih' A byss 
Long under' Darkness cover. But these Thoughts 
Full Counsel must mature : 

It is on this Project that Beelzebub grounds liis 
Pioposal. 

What if 7ve find 

Sane easier Enferprize ? There is a Place 
{If ancient and prophetick Fame in Heav'n 
Err not) another World, the happy Seat 
Of some new Race calVd Man, about this Time 
To be created like to us, though less 
In Poxver and Excellence, hut favoured more 
Of him who rides above; so was his Will 
py^i’''uti>''d among the Gods, and by an Oath, 
That >/. <*. I/cav'n's whole Circumference, con~ 

finiCd. 

The Reader may observe how just it was not to 
omit in the First Book the Project upon which 
the whole Poem turns : As also that the Prince of 
the fallen Angels was the only proper Person to 
give it Birth, and that the next to him in Dignity 
was the fittest to second and support it. 

There is besides, I think, something wonder- 
fully Beautiful, and very apt to affect the Read- 
er’s Imagination in tliis ancient Prophecy or 
Report in Heaven, concerning the Creation of 
Man. Nothing could .shew more the Dignity of 
the Species, than this Tradition which ran of them 
before their Existence. I'hcy are represented to 
have been the Talk of Heaven, before they were 
created. Virgil, in compliment to the Roman 
Commonwealth, makes the Heroes of it appear in 
their State of Pre-existcnce ; but Milton does a 
far greater Honour to Mankind in general, as he 
gives us a Glimpse of them even before they are 
m Being. 

The rising of this great Assembly is described 
in a very Sublime and Poetical Manner. 

Their rising all at once nvas as the Sound 

Of Thufider heard remote 

'I'hc Diversions of the fallen Angels, with the 
particular Account of their Place of Habitation, 
are described with great Pregnancy of "fought, 
and Copiousness of Invention. The Diversions 
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are every way suitable to Beings who had nothing 
left them but Strength and Knowledge misapplied, 
Such are tlieir Contentions at the Race, and in 
Feats of Arms, with their Entertainment in the 
following Lines. 

Others ivitk vast Typhaean rage more fell 
Rend uj> both Rocks and Hills, and ride the Air 
In Whirlwind; Hell scarce holds the wild Up- 
roar, 

Their Musick is employed in celebrating their 
own criminal Exploits, and their 1 )i'.t oiu -.e in 
sounding the unfathomable Depths of Fate, Free- 
will and Fore-knowledge. 

d'he several Circumstances in the Dcscriptitm 
of Hell are finely Ijuagincd ; as the lour Rivers 
wliich disgorge theiiiselves into the Sea of Fire, 
the Extrearns of Cold and Meat, and the River of 
Oblivion. The monstious Animals jiroduced m 
that Infernal World are represented by a smgle 
Line, which gives us a more horrid Idea of them, 
than a much longer Deseriptiuu would have done. 

— Nature breeds. 

Perverse, all vion^troui,, all prodigious Things, 
Abominable, inutierable, and worse 
Than Fables yet liave feign’d, or Fe.ar conceiv’d, 
Gorgon's, and Uydrds, and Chimera'^ dire. 

This Jfcpisodft.af.the and their 

Place of Habitation, comes m very happily to un- 
bend the Mind of the Reader from its Attention 
to the Debate. An ordinary Poet would indeed 
have spun oat .so many Cucumstanees to a great 
Lcngtii, and by that means have wcai.ncd, ui.stead 
of illustrated, the principal Fable. 

'J'he Flight of Satan to the Gates of Hell is 
finely imaged.' " • 

1 have already declared niy Opinion of the 
Allcgoiy concenung Sin and l)<ath, which is 
however a very finished Piece m it-, kind, when it 
is not considered as a Part of an Ejiic Poem. The 
Genealogy of the several Persons is contrived 
with great Delicacy. Sin is tlic Daughter of 
Satan, and Death the fhTspnng of.S’/v The in- 
cestuous Mixture between Sm .iiid Death pro- 
duces those IMoiisters and Ilell-houiuls which 
from time to lime enter into tlieir Mother, and 
tear the Bowels of her who gave them Birth. 
These aie the Terrois of an evil CoiKiieiicc, and 
the proper Fruits of Sni, whuh naturally rise 
from the Apjuehcnsions of J^euth 'I’his last 
beautiful Moral is, 1 think, clearly intuii.iled in 
the Speech of Sin, where complaining of this her 
dreadful Issue, she adds, 

Before mine Eyes in Opposition sits 
Grim Death my Son and Foe, who sets them on, 
i And me his Parent would full soon devour 
For want of other Prey, but that he knows 
I His End with mine involv'd 

I need not mention to the Reader the beautiful 
Circumstance in the last Part of this Quotation 
He will likewise observe how naturally the three 
Persons concerned in this Allegory are templed 
by one common Interest to enter into a Con- 
federacy together, andjiow prcpc’lv Sin ismafU* 
^(‘ ,Pnrtrf^< | ;.s of tfell. oiuv B<*'i!g lli.i! call 

open the Gate^to that VVoria ol i'orlures. 


The descriptive Part of this Allegory is likewise 
very strong, and full of Sublime Ideas. The Fi- 
gure oi Death, [the Regal Crown upon his Head,] 
his Menace of Satan, his advancing to the Com- 
bat, the Outcry at his I’irth, are Circumstances 
too noble to be past over in Silence, and extream- 
ly suitable to this King of Terrors. I need not 
mention the Justness of Thought which is ob- 
served in the Generation of these several Symbol- 
ical Persons ; that Sin was produced upon the 
first Revolt of Satan, that J^eath appear d soon 
after he was cast into Hell, and that the 'I'errors 
of Conscience were conceived at the Gate of this 
Place of Torments. The Description of the Gate.s 
IS very poetical, as the opening of them is full of 
Ml lion's Spuit. 

On a sudden open fly 

IV ith impetuous Recoil and jarring Sound 
I'll' inf null Dooi j, and on their Hinges grate 
Harsh Thunder, that the loivest Bottom shook 
Of Erebus. She open'd, but to shut 
ExuelCd her Poiv' r ; the Gates wide ofen stood, 
'That with extended IVings a banner d Hoit 
\ Under sfread Ensigns 7 narching might pass 

• .<r.r . I in loose Array ; 

So wide they stood, and like a Furnace Mouth 
Cast Jorth redounding Smoak and ruddy Flame. 

In Satan's Voyage thiough the Chaos there are 
.several Imaginary lY-rson.s desciibed, as re.siding 
111 tliat iimncnse Wk-iste of Matter. This may 
lierhaps be conformable to the 'J'aste of those 
Criticlis who arc pleased with nothing in a Poet 
which has not Life and Manners ascribed to it ; 
but for my own Part, I am pleased ino.st with 
those Passages in this Descripuon which carry in 
them a greater Measure of Prob bility, and are 
such as might possibly have happened. Of this 
kind IS his first mounting in the Smoke ih.it rises 
from the Infernal Pit, his falling into a Cloud 
of Nitre, and the like combustible Materials, that 
by their Explosion still hurried him forward in 
his Voyage ; lus springing upward like a Pyramid 
of Fire, with his laborious Passage through that 
Confusion of Elements which the Poet calls 

T/ic Womb of Nature, and perhaps her Grave. 

The Glimmering Light whicrh .shot into the 
Chaos from the utmost Verge of the Crc.ition, with 
the distant discovery of the Earth that hung close 
by the Moon, are wonderfully Beautiful and Poet- 
ical. L. 


No. 310.] Monday, P'ebriiary 25, 1712. [Steele. 

Connubio J ungam stab ill Virg. 

Mr. Spectator, 

I AM a certain youngWoman that love .a cei tain 
3mung Man very heartily ; and my Father and 
‘ Mother were for it a great while, but now they 
‘say I can do better, but 1 think 1 cannot. They 
‘hid me love him, and 1 cannot unlove him. 
‘ Wltat must 1 do ? speak quickly. 

T.tLiy Dow-bahe. 
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Dear Spec, Feb. lo, 1712. 

I have lov’d a Lady entirely for this Year and 

* Half, tho’ for a great Part of the Time (whirh 
‘ has contributed not a little to my Pain) I have 
‘been debarred the Liberty of conversing with 
‘ her. The Grounds of our Difference was this ; 

‘ that when we had enquired into each other’s 
‘ Circumstances, we found that at our first setting 
‘ out into the World, we should owe five liundred 

* Pounds more than her Fortune would pay off. 

* My Estate is seven hundred Pounds a Year, be- 
‘ sides the benefit ofTin-Mincs. Now, dear Spec, 

‘ upon this State of the Case, and the Lady’s posi- 
‘ tive Declaration that there is still no other Ob- 
‘ jection, I beg you’ll not fail to insert this, with 
‘ your Opinion as soon as possible, whether this 
‘ought to be esteemed a just Cause or Impedi- 1 
‘ ment why we should not be join’d, and you will 

‘ for ever oblige : 

Yours sincerely, I 
Dick Lovesick. ] 

* P. S. Sir, if I marry this Lady by the Assist- 
‘ ance of your Opinion, you may expect a Favour 
‘ for it. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I have the misfortune to be one of those un- 
‘ happy Men who are distinguished by the Name 
‘ of discarded Lovers ; but 1 am the less mortified 

* at my Disgrace, because the young Lady is one 
‘of those Creatures who set up for Negligence of 
‘ Men, are forsooth the most rigidly Virtuous m 
‘the World, and yet their Nicety will permit 
‘ them, at the Command of Parents, to go to fled 

* to the most utter Stranger that can be proposed 

* to them. As to me my self, 1 was introduced by 
‘the Father of my Mistress; but find I owe my 
‘being at first received to a Comparison of my 
‘ Estate with that of a former Lover, and that I 
‘ an now in like manner turned off, to give Way 
‘to an humble Servant still richer than I am. 

‘ What makes this Treatment the more extravagant 
‘is, that the young Lady is in the Management of 
‘ this way of Fraud, and obeys her Father’s Or- 
‘ ders on these Occasions without any Manner of 
‘ Reluctance, and docs it with the same Air that 
‘one of your Men of the World would signifie the 
‘ Necessity of Affairs for turning anotlicr out of 
‘Office. When I came home last Night I found 
‘ this Letter from my Mistress. 

SIP, 

“ I hope you will not think it is any manner of 
“ Disrespect to your Person or Merit, that the in- 
“ tended Nuptials between us are interrupted. 
“ My Father says he has a much better Offer for 
“me than you can make, and has ordered me to 
“ break off the 'I'reaty between us. If it had pro- 
“ceeded, I should have behaved ra)' self with all 
“ suitable Regard to you, but as it is, I beg we 
“ may be Strangers for the Future. Adieu. 

LYDIA. 

'This great Indifference on this Subject, and 
‘the mercenary Motives for making Alliances, is 

* what 1 think lies naturally before you, and I beg 
‘ of you to give me your Thoughts upon it. My 

* Answer to Lydia was as follows, which I hope 

* you will approve ; for you arc to know the 


man’s Family affect a wonderful Ease on tJicse 

Occa.sions, tho’ they expect it should be painfully 
‘ received on the Man’s Side. 

MADAM^ 

“ I have received yours, and knew the Prudence 
“of your House so well, that I always took Care 
“ to be ready to obey your Commands, tho’ they 
“ should be to see you no more. Pray give my 
“ Service to all the good Family. 

Adieu, 

“ "Die Opera Subscrip- CUtophon. 

“tion is full. 

Memorandum. T he Censor of M arriage to con- 
sider this Letter, and 7eJ>ort the commofi Usages 
on such Treaties, with how many Pounds or 
Acres are generally esteemed sufficient Reason 
for preferring a new to an old Pretender; with 
his Opinion what is proper to be determined in 
such Cases for the future. 

Mr. Spectator, 

^ ‘ There is an elderly Person, lately left off Bu.si- 
‘ ness and settled in our I'own, in order, as he 
‘ thinks, to retire from the World ; but he has 
‘ brought with him such an Inclination to Tale- 
‘ be-aring, that he disturbs both himself and all 
‘ our N eichbourhood. Notwithstanding this Frail- 
‘ ty, the honest Gentleman is so happy as to have 
‘ no Enemy : At the same time he has not onc^ 
‘ Friend who will venture to acquaint him with 
‘his Weakness. It is not to be doubted but if 
‘this Failing were set in a proper Light, he would 
‘ quickly perceive the Indecency ana evil Con.se- 
‘qucnces of it. Now, Sir, this being an Infirmity 
‘which I hope may be corrected, and knowing 
‘ that he pays much Deference to you, I beg that 
‘ when you are at Leisure to give us a Speculation 
‘ on Go.ssiping, you would think of my Ncigh- 
‘ hour : You will hereby oblige several who will 

* be glad to find a Reformation in their gray-hair’d 
‘ Friend : And how becoming will it be for him, 

‘ instead of pouring forth Words at all Adventures 
‘ to set a Watch before the Door of his Mouth, to 
‘refrain his Tongue, to check its lmpetuo.sity, and 
‘ guard against the Sallies of that tittle, pert, for- 
‘ ward, busie Person ; which, under a sober Con- 
‘diicl, might prove a useful Member of a Society. 

‘ In Compliance with whose Intimations, 1 have 

I ‘ taken the Liberty to make this Addre.ss to you. 

I / am, SJR, 

Your most obsc7trc Sernaut 

Philanthropos. 

Spectator, ^ Fch. 16, 1712. 

* This is to Petition you in Behalf of my self and 
‘many more of your gentle Readers, that at any 
‘ time when you have priv.ate Reasons against 
‘ letting us know what you think your self, you 

* would be pleased to pardon us such I..etters of 
‘your Correspondents as seem to be of no use but 
‘ to the Printer. 

‘ It is further our humble Request, that you 
‘would substitute Advertisements in the Place of 
‘such Epistles; and that in order hereunto Mr. 

‘ Buckley may be authorized to take up of your 
‘zealous Friend Mr. Charles Lillie, any Quantity 
‘ of Words he shall front time to time nave occa- 
‘ sion for. 
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^The many useful parts of Ktiowledge which 
be communicated to the Publick this Way, 
‘will, we hope, be a Consideration in favour of 

* your Petitioners, 

And your Petitioners^ &c. 

Note^ I'hat .particular Regard be had to this 
Petition ; and the Papers marked Letter R majr 
be carefully examined for the future.* '1. 

No. 31 r.] Tuesday, February <26,1^121. [Addhojt. 

Nec Veneris pharetris macercsi; aut latnpade 
fervet : 

Tndx faces ardent, veniuut a dote sagitice. — Juv. 
Mr, Spectator, 

* T AM amazed that among all the Variety of 

* JL Characters, with which you have enriched 
‘your Speculations, you have never given us a 
‘Picture of those audacious young Fellows among 
‘us, who commonly go by the Name of Fortune- 

* Stealers, You must know, Sir, I am one who 
' live in a continual Apprehension of this sort of 
‘People that lye in wait, Day and Night, for our 
‘Children, and may be considered as a kind of 

* Kidnappers within the Law. 1 am the Father of 
‘ a Young Heiress, whom I begin to look upon as 
‘ Marriageable, and who has looked upon her self 
‘as such for above these Six Years. She is now 
‘in the Eighteenth Year of her Age. The For- 
‘ lunc-hunters have already cast their Eyes upon 
‘ her, and take care to plant themselves in her 
‘ View whenever she apuear.s in any Publick As- 
‘sembly. I have my self caught a young Jacka- 

* napes with a pair of Silver Fringed Gloves, in 
'the very Fact, You iiiust know. Sir, I have 
‘kejit her as a Prisoner of State ever since she 
‘ was in her Teens. Her Chamber Windows are 
‘cross-barred, she is not ^eimiiied to go out of 
‘ the House but with her Keeper, who is a stay'd 

* Relation of my own ; 1 have likewise forbid her 
‘the use of Pen and Ink for this Twelve-Month 
‘ last past, and do not suffer a Ban-box to be car- 
‘ Tied into her Room before it has been scarclied. 
‘ Notwithstanding tliese Precautions, I am at my 

* Wits End for fear of any .sudden Surprize. I here 
‘ were, two or three Nights ago, some Kiddles 
‘heard in the Street, which I am afraid portend 
‘me no Good ; not to mention a tall /zak/z-Man, 
‘that has been seen walking before my House 
‘more than once this Winter. My Kinswoman 
‘ likewise informs me, that the Girl has talked to 
‘her twice or thrice of a Gentlcinaiiiu a Fait Wig, 
‘and that she loves to go to Church more than 
‘ever she did in her Life. She gave me the slip 

* about a Week ago, upon which my wliole House 
‘was in Alarm. I immediately dispatched a Hue 
‘ and Cry after her to the Change, to her Manlua- 
‘ maker, and to the young Ladies that Vi.sit hci ; 
‘ but after above an Hour’s search .she returned of 

* R. is one of Stecle’.s signatures, but he liad 
not used it since No. 134 for August 3, 1711, every 
I paper of his since that date liaving been marked 
1 with a T. 


‘herself, having been taking a Walk, as she told 
‘me, by Rosamond's Pond. 1 have hereupon 
‘turned off her Woman, doubled her Guards, and 
‘given new Instructions to my Relation, who, to 
‘ give her her due, keeps a watchful Eye over all 
‘ her Motions. This, Sir, keeps me in a perpetual 
‘Anxiety, and makes me very often watch when 
* my Daughter sleeps, as I am afraid she is even 
‘with me in her turn. Now, Sir, what I would 
‘desire of you is, to represent to this fluttering 
‘Tribe of young Fellows, who are for making 
‘their Fortunes by these indirect Means, that 
‘stealing a Man’s Daughter for the sake of her 
‘ Portion, is but a kind of Tolerated Robbery ; 

‘ and that they make but a poor Amends to the 
‘ Father, whom they plunder after this Manner, 

‘ by going to bed with his Child. Dear Sir. be 
‘.speedy m your Thoughts on this Subject, that, 
‘if possible, they may appear before the Disband- 
‘ ing of the Army. 

I am, SIR, 

Vo7tr most humble Servant, 

'fim, Watchwcll. 

Tliemistocles, the great Athenian General, be- 
ing asked whethei he would chuse to marry his 
Daughter to an indigent Man of Merit, or to a 
worthless Man ol ai> J -stale, replied, That he 1 
should prefer a Man without an Estate, to an j 
Estate without a Man. The worst of it is, our 1 
Modern Fortune-Hunters are these who turn their 
Heads that way, because they arc good for no- 
thing else. If a young Fellow finds he can make 
nothing of Cooh and Littleton, he provides him- 
self with a Ladder of Ropes, and by that means 
very often enters upon the Premises. 

'I'he same Art of Scaling lias likewise been 
practised with good Success by many military 
Ingiueers. Stratagems of this nature make Parts 
and Industry superfluous, and cut short the way 
to Riches. 

Nor is Vanity a less Motive than Idleness to 
this kind of Mcirenary Pursuit. A Fop who ad- 
mires his Person in a Glass, soon enters into a 
Resolution of making his B'ortune by ii, not ques- 
tioning but every Woman that falls in his way will 
do him as much Justice as he does himself. When 
an Heiress sees a Man throwing particular Graces 
into his Ogle, or talking loud within her Hearing, 
she ought to look to her self ; but if withal she ob- 
serves a p.air of Red-Heels, a Patch, or any other 
Paiticularity m his Dress, she cannot take too 
much care of her Person. These are Baits not to 
be trilled with, Charms that have done a world of 
Execution, and made their way into Hearts which 
have been thought impregnable. I'he Force of a 
Man w'lth these Qualifications is so well known, 
that I am credibly informed there are several Fe- 
male Undertakers about the Change, who upon 
the Arrival of a likely Man out of a neighbouring 
Kingdom, will furnish him with proper Dress fiom 
Head to Foot, to be paid for at a double Price on 
the Day of Marri.age. 

We must hiiwever distinguish bctw^ceii Fortune- 
Hunters and Fortune-Stealers. 'I'lie fust are those 
assiduous Gentlemen who employ llieii whole 
Lives in the Chace, without ever coming at the , 
Qiurry, Suffenus has combed and powdered at 
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the Ladies for thirty Years toj^ether, and taken 
his Stand in a Side I 3 ox, ’till he has grown 
wrinkled under their Eyes. He is now laying 
the same Snares for the present Generation of 
Beauties, which he practised on their Mothers. 
Cottilns, after having made his Applications to 
more than you meet with in Mr. Cowleys Ballad 
of Mistresses, was at last smitten with a City Lady 
of 20,000/, Sterling : but died of old Age before 
he could bring Matters to bear. Nor must 1 here 
omit my worthy Friend Mr. Honeycomb, who 
has often told us in the Club, that for twenty 
years successively, upon the death of a Childless 
rich Man, he immediately drew on hLs Boots, 
called for his Horse, and made up to the Widow. 
When he us rallied upon his ill Success, Will. 
with his usual Gaiety tells us, that he always 
found [her*] Pre-engaged. 

Widows arc indeed the great Game of your 
Fortune-Hunters. There is scarce a young Fel- 
low in the Town of six Foot high, that has not 
passed in Review before one or other of these 
wealthy Relicts. Hudibras^ s Cupid, who 

took his Stand 

UpOfL a I Widow's Jointure Land^ 

is daily employed in throwing Darts, and kindling 
Flames. But as for Widows, they are such a 
Subtle Generation of People, that they may be 
left to their own Conduct ; or if they make a false 
Step in it, they are answerable for it to no Body 
but themselves. The young innocent Creatures 
who have no Knowledge and Experience of the 
World, are those whose Safety I would principally 
consult in this Speculation. The stealing of such 
an one should, in my Opinion, be as punishable as 
a Rape. Where there is no Judgment there is no 
Choice ; and why the inveigling a Woman before 
she is come to Years of Discretion, should not be 
as Criminal as the seducing of her before she i.s 
ten Years old, 1 am at a Loss to comprehend. L. 


No. 312.] Wednesday, February 2-], 1712 [Steele. 


Quod huk Officiuin, qua laus, quod Decus erit 
tanti, quod adipisci cum colore Corporis Telit, 
qui dolorem suriimum malum sibi persuaset-it I 
Qua 7 ?i porro quis i^nominiam, quam ticrpUu- 
dinem non pertulerti, ut effugiat dalorem, si 
id sunimunt malum esse ^crevit I — Tull, de 
Doloie tolerando. 


I T is a very melancholy Reflection, that Men 
are usually so weak, tliat it is absolutely ne- 
cessary for them to know Sorrow and Pain to be 
in their right Senses. Prosperous People (for 
Happy there are none) are hurried away with a 
fond Sense of their present Condition, and thought- 
less of the Mutability of Fortune : Fortune is a 
Term which we must use in such Di.scourses as 
thes^ for what is wrought by the unseen Hand of 
the Disposer of all Things. But methinks the 


* [them] 

® Hudibras, Part L, Canto 3, 11 . 310-n. 


Disposition of a Mind which is truly great, is that 
which makes Misfortunes and Sorrows little when 
they befall our selves, great and lamentable when 
they befall other Men. The most unpardonable 
Malefactor in the World going to his Death and 
bearing it with Composure, would win the Pity of 
those who should behold him ; and this not be- 
cause his Calamity is deplorable, but because he 
seems himself not to deplore it; We suffer for 
him who is less sensible of his own Misery, and 
are inclined to despise him who sinks under the 
Weight of his Distresses. On the other hand, 
without any Touch of Envy, a temperate ana 
well-go vern’d Mind looks down on such as are 
exalted with Success, with a certain Shame for 
the Imbecility of human Nature, that can so far 
forget how liable it is to Calamity, as to grow 
giddy with only the Suspence of Sorrow, which is ' 
the IWtion of all Men. He therefore who turns 
his Face from the unhappy Man, who will not 
look again when his Eye is cast upon modest 
Sorrow, who shuns Affliction like a Contagion, 
does but pamper himself up for a Sacrifice, and 
contract m himself a greater Aptitude to Misery 
by attempting to escape it. A Gentleman where 
1 happened to be last Night, fell into a Discourse 
which I thought shewed a good Discerning in 
him: He took Notice that whenever Men have 
looked into their Heart for the Idea of true Ex- 
cellency in human Nature, ^ey have found it to 
consist ill Suffering after a right Manner and with 
a good Grace. Heroes are ailways drawn bearing 
Sorrows, struggling with Adversities, undergoing 
all kinds of Hardships, and having in the Service 
of Mankind a kind of Appetite to Difficulties and 
Dangers. The Gentleman went on to observe, 
that it is from this .secret Sense of the high Merit 
which there is in Patience under Calamities, that 
the Writers of Romances, when they attempt to 
furnish out Characters of the highest Excellence, 
ransack Nature for things terrible; they raise a 
uew Creation of Monsters, Dragons, and Giants ; 
Where the D.anger ends, the Hero ceases ; when 
he won an Empire, or gained his Mistress, the 
rest of his Story is not worth relating. My Friend 
carried his Discourse so far as to say, that it was 
for liigher Beings than Men to join Happiness and 
Greatness in the same Idea ; but that m our Con- 
dition we have no Conception of superlative Ex- 
cellence, or Heroism, but as it is surrounded with 
a Shade of Distress. 

It is certainly the proper Education we should 
give our selves, to be prepared for the ill Events 
and Accidents we are to meet with in a Life sen- 
tenced to be a Scene of Sorrow ; But instead of 
this Expectation, we soften our selves with Pres- 
ets of constant Delight, and cl<*stroy in our 
inds the Seeds of Fortitude and Virtue, which 
should support us in Hour.s of Anguish. The 
constant Pursuit of Pleasure lias in it something 
insolent and improper for our Being. There is a 
pretty sober Liveliness in the Ode of Horace to 
Delius, where he tells him, loud Mirth, or im- 
moderate Sorrow, Inequality of Behaviour either 
in Prosperity or Adversity, are alike ungraceful 
in Malt that is born to die. Moderation in both 
CircuiiLstaiices^ is peculiar to generous Minds: 
Men of that Sort ever taste the Gratifications of 
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Healthy and all other Advantages of Life, as if 
they were liable to part with then^ and when 
bereft of them, resign them with a Greatness of 
Mind which shews they know their Value and 
Duration. The Contempt of Pleasure is a certain 
Preparatory for the Contempt of Pain : Without 
this, the Mind is as it were taken suddenly by 
any unforeseen Event ; but he that lias always, 
during Health and Prosperity, been abstinent in 
his Satisfactions, enjoys, in the worst of Diffi- 
culties, the Reflection, that his Anguish is not 
aggravated with the C'omparison of past Pleasures 
umich upbraid his present Condition. TuUy tells 
us a Story after Fompey, which gives us a good 
Taste of the pleasant Manner the Men of Wit and 
Philosophy had in old Times of alleviating the 
Distresses of Life by the Force of Reason and 
Philosophy. Pompey, when he came to Rhodes, 
had a Curiosity to visit the famous Philosopher 
Possidonius; but finding him in his sick Red, he 
bewailed the Misfortune that he should not hear a 
Discourse from him ; But you may, answered 
Posstdontus; and immediately entered into the 
Point of Stoical Philosophy, which says Pain is 
not an Evil. During the t)iscourse, upon every 
Puncture he felt from his Distemper, he smiled 
and cried out. Pain, Pain, be as impertinent and 
troublesome as you please, I shall never own that 
thou art an Evil. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ Having seen in several of your Pa})ers, a Con- 
‘cern for the Honour of the Clergy, and their 
‘ doing every thing as becomes their Charticter, 
‘and particularly performing the publick Service 

* with n due Zeal and I)eM>ii()n; I am the more 
‘encouraged to lay before them, by your Means, 
'several Expressions used by some of them in 

* their Prayers before Sermon, which I am not 
‘ well satisfied in : As their giving some 'J'ules and 
‘ Epithets to i^reat Men, which are indeed due to 
‘ them in their several Ranks and Stations, but 
‘not properly used, I think, in our Praycr.s. Is it 
‘not Contradiction to say, Illustrious, Right 
' Reverend, and Right Honourable poor Sinners? 
‘‘Ihese Distinctions arc suited only to our State 
'here, and have no place in Heaven: We see 
‘they are omitted in the Lituigy ; whicli I think 
‘the Clergy slioiild take for then Pattern in their 
‘own Forms of ( Devotion. ‘J J'heie is another Isx- 

^ [Devotion Another Expression which 1 lake 
to be improper, is this, tlic whole Race of Man- 
kind, when they pi ay for all Men . foi Race sig- 
nifies Lineage or Descent , and if the Race of 
Mankind may be used for tlie present generation, 
(though I think not very fitly! the whole Race 
takes in all from the Heginning to the End of the 
World 1 don’t remember to have met with that 
Expression in their sense anywhere but in the old 
Version of Psa/. 14, which those Men, I suppose, 
have but little Esteem for. And some, when they 
have prayed for all Schools and Niirserys of good 
Learning anil True Religion, esj>t.cially the iivo 
Universities, add these Words, Grant tliat from 
them and all other Places dedicated to thy Wor- 
ship and Service, may come forth such Persons. 
But what do they mean by all other Places? It 


‘pression which I would not mention, but that I 
‘have heard it several times before a learned Con- 
‘gregation, to bring in the last Petition of the 
* Prayer in these Words, O lei not tfu Lord be 
'angry and I will speak but this once; as if 
‘there was no Difference between Abraham's 
‘ interceding for Sodom, for which he had no War- 
‘nint as we can find, and our asking tho.se Things 
‘which we are required to pray for ; they would 
‘therefore have much more Reason to fear his 
‘ Anger if they did not make such Petitions to 
‘him. There IS another pretty Fancy : When a 
‘ young Man ha.s a Mmd to let us know who gave 
‘him hLs Scarf, he speaks a Parenthe.sis to the 
‘Almighty, Bles.s, as I am in Duty bound to 
^ pray, the right honourable the Countess ; is not 
‘that as much as to say, Bless her, for thou 
‘ knowest I am her Chaplain ? 

Your humble Servant, 

T. ). O. 


No. 313.] Thursday, February 28, 1712. \_Budgell, 

P2xi(;^ite ut mores teneros ecu pollice ducat, 

Ut si quis cerA vuUwn Jacit Juv. 

I SHALL give the following Letter no other 
Recommendation, than by telling my Read- 
ers that it comet, from the same Hand witli that 
of last Thursday. 

SIR, 

‘ I send you, according to my Promise, some 
‘ farther 'Plioughts on the Education of Youth, in 
‘which I intend to discuss that famous Question, 
‘ Whether the Education at a publick School, or 
‘ under a private Tutor, ts to be prej'erdd t 
‘As some of the greatest Men in most Ages 
‘have been of very different Opinions in this Mat- 
‘ ter, I shall give a .short Account of what 1 think 
‘may be best urged on both sides, and afterwards 
‘ leave every Person to determine for him.sclf. 

‘ It is certain from S uetonius, that the Romans 
‘thought the Education of their Children a busi- 
‘ness jiropetly belonging to llie Parents them- 
‘ selves; and Plutarch, in the Life of Marcus 
‘ Cato, tells us, that ns soon ns his Son was capa- 
‘ble of l.ennung, Cato would suffer no Body to 
‘Tench him but himself, tho’ he had a Servant 
‘named C/tilo. who was an excellent Grammarian, 
‘and who taught a great many other Youths. 

‘ On the coiUraiy, the Greeks seemed more in- 
‘ dined to Piibluk Schools and Seminaries 

‘ A pi-ivate Education promises in the first place 
‘Vntue and Good- Breeding ; a publick School 
‘ Manly A.ssiirancc, and an early Knowledge in 
‘ the Ways of the World. 

‘ Mr. Locke in his celebrated Treatise of Ldu- 
* cation,' confes'-es that there are Inconveniencics 

seems to me that this is either a TautoKrgy, as 
being the same wilti all .Sclu)ols and Nurserys be- 
fore expres.sed, or else it runs too far ; for there 
are general Places dedicated to the Divmc Service 
which cannot properly be intended here.] 

* Some ThouffhU concerning^ Education, § 7a 
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‘ to be feared on both sides ; Jf, says he, I keep 
‘my Son at UomCy he is in danger of becoming 
‘ my young Master ; If 1 send him Abroad, it is 
'scarce possible to keep him from the reigning 
' Contagion of Rudeness and Vice. He loiil per- 
‘ haps be more Innocent at Home, but more ig- 
‘ norant of the World, aitd more sheepish when 
'he comes Abroad. However, as this learned 
‘Author asserts, That Virtue is much moie diffi- 
‘cult to be attained than Knowledge of the 
‘ World ; and that Vice is a more stubborn, as 
‘well as a more dangeioiis Fault than Sheepish- 
‘ ness, he is altogether for a private Education ; 
‘and the more so, because he does not see why a 
‘ Vuuth, with right Maiiageincnt, might not attain 
‘ the same Assurance m his Father's House, as at 
‘a publick School. I'o this end he advises Pa- 
‘ rents to accustom their Sons tovihatever strange 
' Face.s come to the House ; to take them with 
‘ them when they Visit their Neighboiu's, and to 
‘ engage them in Conversation with Men of Parts 
‘and Bleeding. 

‘ It may he objected to this Method, that Con- 
‘ vet-sation is not the only thing necessary, but 
‘ that unless it he a Conversation with such as are 
' in some measure their E(4uals in Parts and Years, 
‘there can he no room for Emulation, Contention, 
‘and several of the most lively Passioms of the 
‘ Mind ; which, without bciiig sometimes moved 
' by these means, may possibly contract a Dnlness 
*and Insensibility. 

‘One of the greatest Writers our Nation ever 
‘produced observes, That a Boy who forms 
‘Parties, and makes himself Popular in a School 
‘ or a College, would act the same Part with equal 
‘ ease in a Senate or a Privy Council ; and Mr. 

‘ Osborn '.iK.il.iiig lil.e a Man versed in the Ways 
‘of the \\ 'tlvi, atm ms, that the well laying and 
‘carrying mi of a design to rob an Orchard, trams 
‘up a Youth insensibly to Caution, Secrecy and 
‘Circumspection, and fits him for Matters of 
‘greater Importance. 

“ In short, a private Education seems the most 
‘ natuv.d Method for the foiming of a virtuous 
‘ Man , a Publick Education for making a Man of 
‘Business. The first would furnish out a good 
‘ Subject for Plato's Republick, the latter a Mcm- 
‘ber ior a Community over-run with Artifice and 
' Corruption. 

‘ It must however be confessed, that a Person 
‘ at the head of a publick School lias sometimes so 
‘many l^oys under his Direction, that it is iin- 
‘ possible he should extend a due proportion of 
‘ his Care to each of them. This is, however, in 
‘reality, the Fault of the Age, in which wc often 
‘ see twenty Parents, who ilio’ each expects his 
' Son should be made a Scholar, are not contented 
‘ alltogethcr to make it worth while for any Man 
‘of a liberal Education to take upon him the Care 
‘of their Instruction. 

‘In our great Schools indeed this Fault has 
‘ been of late Years rectified, so tliat we have at 
‘pre.sent not only Ingenious Men for the chief 
‘Masters, but such as have proper Ushers and 
‘ Assistants under them ; 1 must nevertheless own. 

The references to Suetonius and Plutarch’s Life of 
Cato are from the preceding section. 


‘that for want of the .same Encouragement in the 
‘Country, we have many a promising Genius 
‘ spoiled and abused in those Seminaries. 

‘ I am the more inclined to this Opinion, having 
‘my self experienced the Usage of two Rural 
‘Masters, each of them very unfit for the Trust 
‘they took upon them to clischarge. The first 
‘ imposed much more upon me than my Parts, tho’ 
‘none of the weakest, could endure ; and ii.sed 
‘me barbarously for not performing Impos.sibili- 
‘ ties. The latter was of quite another 'I'emper ; 
‘and a Boy, who would run upon his Errands, 
‘wash his Cofi'ee-pot, or ring the Bell, niighl have 
‘as little Conversation with any of the Classick-s as 
‘he thought fit, 1 have known a Lad at this 
‘Place excused his Exercise for ri'>i-ting the 
‘ Cook -maid ; and remember a Nci,.,li')i)iiri'ig 
‘Gentleman’s Son was among us five Years, most 
‘ of which time he employed in airing and water- 
‘ing our Master’s grey Pad. I .scorned to Gom- 
‘ pound for my Faults, by doing any of these 
‘ Elegant Uflices, and was accordingly the best 
‘ Scholar, and the wor.st used of any Boy in the 
‘ School. 

‘ I shall conclude this Discourse with an Ad- 
‘ vantage mentioned by Qumtilian, as accompany- 
‘ mg a Publick way of Education, which 1 liave 
‘not yet taken notice of. namely, That we very 
‘often contract such Friendships at School, as are 
‘a Service to us all the following Part of our Lives. 

‘ I slnll give you, under this Head, a Story 
‘very well known to several Person.s, and which 
‘ you may depend upon as a real 'I'nith. 

‘Everyone, who is acquainted with IVcst- 
’ mifister-Schoo], knows that there is a Curtain 
‘which used to be drawn a-cross the Room, to 
‘separate the upper School from the lower. A 
‘Youth happened, by some Mischance, to fear the 
‘above-mentioned Curtain: The Severity of the 
‘Master' was too well known for the Criminal to 
‘cvpect any Pardon for such a Fault; so that the 
‘ Bov, wlio was of a meek 'I'einper, was terrified 
‘to Death at the 'J'houghts of his Apjiearance, 
‘when his Friend, who sat next to him, bad him 
‘ be of good Cheer, for that he would take the 
‘ Fault on himself. lie kept his word accordingly, 
‘As soon as they were giown up to be Men the 
‘Civil War broke out, m which our two Friends 
‘look the opposite Sides, one of them followed 
‘the Parliament, the other the Royal Paity. 

‘As their Tempers were different, the Youth, 

‘ who had torn the Curtain, endeavoured to raise 
‘himself on the Civil List, and the other, who bad 
‘ born the Blame of it, on the Military ; The first 
‘ succeeded so well, that he was in a sliort time 
‘ made a Judge under the Protector. I'he other 
‘ was engaged in the unhappy Entorpri/e of 7 V«- 
‘ r.md ■ .iml hroz^es in the West. I suppose, 

‘ Sir, I need not acquaint you with the Event of 
‘ that Undertaking. Every one knows that tlie 
* Royal Party was routed, and all the Head-s of 
‘ them, among whom was the Curtain Champion, 
‘imprisoned at Exeter. It happened to be his 
‘ Friend’s Lot at that time to go the Western Cir- 
‘ cuit ; The Tryal of the Rebels, as they were 
‘ then called, was very short, and nothing now re- 

* Richard Busby ; appointed in 1640. 
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mained but to pass Sentence on them ; when the 
Judge hearing the Name of his old Friend, and 
observing h'ls Face more attentively, which he 
had not seen for many Years, asked him, if he 1 
was not formerly a IVesijmni/er-Scholar ; by j 
the Answer, he was soon convinced tliat it was i 
his former generous Friend ; and, without say- , 
ing any thing more at that time, made the best 
of his Way to London, where employing all his 
Power and Interest with the Protector, he saved 
his Friend from the Fate of his unhappy Asso- 
ciates. 

‘ X'he Gentleman, whose Life was thus pre- 
serv’d by the Gratitude of his School- Fellow, 
was afterwards the Father of a Son, whom he 
lived to see promoted in the Church, and who 
still deservedly fills one of the highest Stations 
in it.* X. 


No. 314.] Friday, Febr'uary 29, 1712. \Stecle. 

Taudern desiru Matrem 
Tevipesiiva sequi viro. — Hor. Od, 23. 


Mr. SrECT/v-'OR, 


Feb. 7, 1 71 1-1: 


* T AM a young Man about eighteen Years of 
‘ X Age, and have been in Love with a young 
‘ Woman of the same Age alioiit this lialf Yeai. I 
‘ go to sec her six Days in the Week, but never 
‘ could have the Hupiiiuess of being with her 
‘alone. If any of her Friends are at home, she 
‘ will .see me in their Company; but if they be 
‘ not in the Way, she Hies to her Chamber. I can 
‘ discover no Signs of her Aversion ; but either a 
‘ Fear of falling into the Toils of Matrimoiu, or a 
‘childish 1‘nmdity, deprives us of an Inters levv 
‘apart, and diives us upon the Difficulty of lan- 
‘ guishing out onr Live‘« in fruitless Kxpcct.ition. 

‘ Now, Mr. Spectaiok, if you think us npc for 
‘ Oeconomy, perswade the dear Creature, that to 
‘ pine aw'ay into Pairenness and Defoimiiy under 
‘ a Mother’s Shade, is not so honourahlc, nor docs 
‘ she appear so amiable, as she would in full 
‘ Bloom, yrhere is a great deal left out before he 

* concludes.] 

JSlr. SrrccTATOK, 

Your humble Servant, 
Bob Harmless. 

If this Gentleman lie really no more than Figh- 
leen, J must do him the Justice to say he is the 
most knowing Infant I have y''ct met with. He 
does not, I fcai, yet iindei stand, that all he thinks 
of is another Woman , theiefore, till he has given 
a further Account of hunsclf, the young Lady is 
heieby directed to keep close to her Mother. 

The Sl'FCTATOK. 

I cannot comply with the Request in Mr. Troifs 
Letter ; but let it go just as it came to my Hands, 
for being so familiar wuth the old Gentleman, as 

‘ The allnslon is to Colonel Wake, father of 
Dr. William Wake, who was Bishop of Lincoln 
w'heii this paper w.is wiitten, and became in 1716 
Archbi.shop of Canterbury. The trials of Pen- 
ruddock and his friends were in 1655. 


rough as he is to him. Since Mr. Trott has an 
Ambition to make him his Father-ia-Law, he 
ought to treat him with more Respect ; besides, 
his Style to me might have been more distant than 
he has thought fit to afford me: Moreover, his 
Mistress shall continue in her Confinement, till^e 
has found out which Word in his Letter is not 
wrightly spelt. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I shall ever own my self your obliged humble 
‘ Seivant for the Advice you gave me concerning 
‘ my Dancing ; which unluckily came too late : 

‘ For, as I said, I would not leave off Capering 
‘ till I had your Opinion of the Matter ; was at 
‘ our famous Assembly the Day before I received 
‘ your Papers, and there was observed by an old 
‘ Gentleman, who was informed 1 had a Respect 
‘ for his Daughter ; told me I was an insignificant 
‘little Fellow, and said that for the future he 
‘ would take Care of his Child ; so that lie did not 
‘doubt but to crosse my amcrous Inclinations. 

‘ 'I’hc Lady is confined to her Chamber, and for 
‘my Part, am ready to hang rny self Vt'ith the 
‘Thoughts that 1 have danced my .self out of Fa- 
‘ vour with her Father, I liope you will pardon 
‘ the Trouble I give ; but shall take it for a mighty 
‘ Favour, if you will give me a little more of your 
‘ Advice to put me in .i write Way to cheat the 
‘ old Dragon and obtain my Mistre.ss. 1 am once 
‘ more, 

SIR, 

York, Feb. 23, Your obliged hundde Sen'ant. 

1711-12. John Trott. 

‘ Let me desire you to make what Alterations 
‘you please, and insert this as soon as pos.sible, 

‘ Pardon Mistake by Haste. 

I never do pardon Mistakes by Haste. 

The Spectator. 

SIR, Feb. 27, 1 71 1-12. 

‘ Pray be so kind as to let me know what you 
‘ esteem to be the chief Qualification of a good 
‘Poet, especially of one who writes Plays; and 
‘ you will very much oblige, 

S/R, Your very humble Servant, 

N. B. 

To be a very well-bred Man. 

The Spectator. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘You arc to know that I am naturally Biave, 
‘and love Fighting as well as any Man m Eng- 
' land. This gallant 'remper of mine makes me 
‘ extremely delighted with Battles on tlie Stage. I 
‘give you this Troulile to complain to you, that 
‘ Nicolini refused to gratifie me m that Pai t of the 
‘ Opera for which I have most Taste. 1 observe 
‘it’s become a Custom, that whenever any Gcn- 
‘ tleinen are particul.irly pleased with a Song, at 
‘ their crying out Rucorc or Aitro Volto, the Bcr- 
‘ former is so obliging as to sing it ovei again. I 
‘was at the Opera the la.st time was 

‘jierfnrmed. At that Part of it wh> i- ih; Heice 
‘ engages with the Lion, the giaeeiul Maimer with 
‘which he put that tcirible IMonster to Death 
‘gave me so gieat a Pleasure, and at the same 
‘ tunc so just a Sensx of that Gentleman’s Intre- 
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‘ pitluy and Conduct, that I could not forbear de- 
‘ Siring a Rej^efition of it, by crying out Aliro 

* Voito in a very audible Voice ; and my Friends 
‘ flatter me, that I pronounced those Words with 
*a tolerable good Accent, considering that vyas 

* but the third Opera I had ever seen in my Life. 

* Yet, notwithstanding all this, there was so little 

* Regard had to me, that the Lion was carried off, 

* and went to Red, without being killed any more 

* that Night. Now, Sir, pray consider that I did 

* not understand a Word of what Mr. Nicolini said 
*to this cruel Creature ; besides, I have no Ear 
^for Musick ; so that during the long Dispute be- 

* tween ’em, the whole Entertainment I had wa.s 
‘ from my Eye ; Why then have not I as much 
‘ Right to have a graceful Action repeated as an- 

* other has a pleasing Sound, .since he only hears 
*a.s I only see, and we neither of us know that 
^ there Ls any reasonable thing a doing ? Pray, 

* Sir, settle the Business of this Claim in the Audi- 
‘ ence, and let us know when we may cry A Itro 

* Volto, Anglicdt again y again, for the Future. I 

* am an Englishtnan, and expect .some Reason or 
‘ other to be given me, and perhaps an ordinarj^ 

‘ one may serse ; but I expect your Answer. 

/ SIRy 

Vour most humhle Semtant, 

Toby Rentfree. 

Mr. SPECTATOR, No 7 \ 29. 

‘You must give me Leave, amongst the rest of 
‘your Female Correspondents, to address you 
‘about an Affair which has already given you 
‘ m.anv a Speculation ; and which, I know, t need 
‘ not tell you have had a very happy Influence over 
‘ the adult Part of our Sex : But as many of us 
‘are either too old to learn, or too ob.stinate in the 
‘ Pursuit of the Vanities which have been bred 
‘ up with us from our Infancy, and all of u.s quit- 
‘ ting the Stage whilst you arc prompting us to 
‘ act our Part well ; you ought, meihitiks, rather 
‘ to turn your Instructions for the Benefit of that 
‘ Part of our Sex, who are yet in their native In- 
‘ nocence, and ignorant of the Y^ces and that 

* Variety of Unhappinesses that reign amongst us. 

‘ I must tell you, Mr Spectator, that it is as 
‘ much a Part 01 your Office to oversee the Edu- 
‘ cation of the female Part of the Nation, as well 

* as of the Male; and to convince the World you 

* are not partial, pray proceed to detect the M.ale I 
‘ Administration of Governesses as successfully as 1 

* you have exposed that of Pedagogues ; and res- | 
‘cue our Sex from the Pre'-.’.d'.ce and 'I yranny of 
‘Education as well as i'"ai 01 )• 1:: own, whowith- 

‘ out your seasonable Interposition are like to im- 

* prove upon the Vices that are now in vogue. 

* 1 who know the Dignity of your Post, a.s Spec- 
‘tator, and the Authority a skilful Eye ought to 
‘bear in the Female World, could not forbear 
‘ consulting you, and beg vour Advice in so critical 
‘ a Point, as is that of the Education of young 

* Gentlewomen. Having already provided myself 
‘with a very convenient House in a good Air, I’m 
‘ not without Hope but that you will promote this 
‘ generous Design, I must farther tell you, Sir, 

* Uiat all who shall be committed to my Conduct, 

‘ beside the usual Accomplishments of the Needle, 

‘ Dancing, and the French Tongue, shall not fail 


‘to be your constant Reader.s. It is therefore my i 
‘ humble Petition, that you will enteruin the 'J'own 
‘on this important Subjectj and so far oblige a 
‘ Stranger, as to raise a Cuno.sity and Enquiry in 
‘ my Behalf, by publi.shing the following Adver- 
‘ ti-sement. 

I ant, SIR, 

Your constant Admirer. 

M. W. 

ADVERTISEMENT.. 

The Boarding-School for young Gentlewomen^ 
which was Jnrmerly kept on Mile-End-Green, 
ing laid down, there is now one set up almost 
opposite to it at the two Golden-Balls, and much 
more convenient in every Respect ; where, beside 
the common Insimctwns given to young Gentle- 
women, they will be taught the whole Art of 
Pa is trey and Prese-rving, with whatever may 
render them accomplished. Those who please to 
make Tryal of the Vigilance and A bility of th£ 
Persons concerned may enquire at the two Gold- 
en-Balls on Mile-End-Green near Stepney, where 
thep null receive further Satisfaction. 

Phis is to give Notice, that the Spectator has 
taken upon him to be V isitant of all Boarding- 
Schools, where young W omen are educated ; and 
designs to proct ed intl^ said Office after the same 
Manner that the Visitants of Colleges do in the 
two famous Universities of this Land, 

All Lemers who write to the Spectator, are 
desired to forbear one Expression which is in 
most of the Letters to him, either out of Lazi- 
ness, or zvaut of Invention, and is true of not 
aboz’e two thousand Women in thezvhoU World i 
viz. She ha.s m her all that i.s valuable in Woman. 

T. 


No. 315.] Saturday, March i, 1712. \Addison. 


Nec dens iniersit, nisi dignus vmdice nodus 
Incident Hor. 


H ORAt'E advises a Poet to consider thorough- 
ly the Nature and Force of hi.s Genius.*^ 
Milton seems tn have known perfectly well, 
vvhereir hi« Sti-ri'crth lay, ami has therefore chosen 
a i ri".;ii \ < onformable to those 'I'alents, 

of which he was Master. As his Genius was 
wonderfully turned to the Sublime, his Subject Is 
the noblest that could have entered into the 
Thoughts of Man. Every thing that is truly 
great and a-:t ■ n place in it. The 
whole Systc : ih ■ t :.ii World ; the Chaos, 

and the Cieation ; PIcaven, Earth and Hell ; enter 
into the Constitution of his Poem. 

Having in the First and Second Books repre- 
.sented the Infernal W^orld with all its Honors, 
the Thread of hts Fable naturally lead.s him into 
the opposite Regions of Bliss and Glory. 

If Milton s Majesty forsakes him any wherCj it 
IS in those Parts of his Poem, where the Divine 
Persons are introduced as Speakers, One may, I 
think, observe that the Author proceeds with a 


^ De Arte Poetica, 11 . 38 — ^4a 
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kirtd of Fear and Trembling, whilst he describes 
the Sentiments of the Almighty. He dares not 
give his Imarination its full Play, but chuses to 
confine himself to such Thou^ts as are drawn 
from the Books of the most Orthodox Divines, 
and to such Expressions as may be met with in 
Scripture. The Beauties, therefore, which we are 
to look for in these Speeches, are not of a Poetical 
Nature, nor so proper to fill the Mind with Senti- 
ments of Grandeur, as with Thoughts of Devotion, 
i'he Passions, which they are designed to raise, 
are a Divine Love and Religious Fear. The 
Particular Beauty of the Speeches in the Third 
Book, consists in that Shortness and Perspicuity 
of Style, in which the Poet has couched the great- 
est Mysteries of Christianity, and drawn together, 
in a regular Scheme, the whole Dispensation of 
Providence, with re.spect to Man. He has repre- 
sented all the abstmse Doctrines of Predestination, 
Free-Will and Grace, as also the great Points of 
Incarnation and Redemption, (which naturally 
grow up in a Poem that treats of the Fall of Man) 
with great Energy of Expression, and in a clearer 
and stronger Light than I ever met with in any 
other Writer. As these Points are dry in them- 
selves to the generalitj^ of Readers, the concise 
and clear manner in which he has treated them, 
is very much to be admired, as is likewise that 
particular Art which he has made use of in the 
interspersing of all those Graces of Poetry, which 
the SuWeet was capable of receiving. 

The Survey of the whole Creation, and of every 
thing that is transacted in it, is a Prospect worthy 
of Gmniscience ; and as much above that, in which 
has drawn his Jttpiter, as the Christian Idea 
<»f tfio Supreme Being is more Rational and Sub- 
lime than that of the Heathens. The particular 
Objects on which he is described to have cast his 
Eye, are represented in the most beautiful and 
lively Manner. 

Now had W Almighty Father from above ^ 
(From the pure Empyrean where he sits 
High thron'd above all height) bent down his Eye, 
Hu own Works and their Works at once to view. 
About him all the Sanctities of Heav'n 
Stood thick as Stars, and from his Sight receiv'd 
Beatitu^ past uiPratice ; On his right 
The radiant Image of his Glory sat, 

His only Son, On earth he fir^t beheld 
Our two first Parents, yet the only t7oo 
O f Mankind, in the happy garden plac'd. 
Reaping immortal fruits of Joy and Love ; 
Uninterrupted Joy, unrival d Love 
In blissful Solitude, He then sumey'd 
Hell and the Gnlph between, and .‘^atan there 
Coasting the Walt of Heaven on this side Night, 
In the dun air sublime ; and ready now 
To stoop with wearied wings, and willing feet 
On the bare outside of this world, that seem'd 
Firm land imbosom'd without firmament ; 
Uncertain wkich^ in Ocean or in A ir. 

Him God beholding from his prospect high. 
Wherein past, present, future he beholds. 

Thus to his only Son foreseeing spake. 

Satan's Approach to the Confines of the Cre- 
ation, IS finely imaged in the beginning of the 
Speech, which immediately follows. The Effects 
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of this ^eech in the ble^ed Spirits, and in the 
Divine Person to whom it was addressed, cannot 
but fill the Mind of the Reader with a secret 
Pleasure and Complacency. 

Thus while God spake, ambrosial fragrance f IV d 
A ll Heav'n, and in the blessed Spirits elect 
Sense of new Joy ineffable diffus'd. 

Beyond compare the Son of God was seen 
Most glorious, in him all his Father shone 
Substantially express'd, and in his face 
Divine Compassion visibly appear’d. 

Love without end, and without measure Grace. 

I need not point out the Beauty of that Circum- 
stance, wherein the whole Host of Angels are re- 
presented as standing Mute ; nor shew how proper 
the Occasion was to produce such a Silence in 
Heaven. The Close of this Divine Colloquy, 
with the Hymn of Angels that follows upon it, 
are so wgiftdpjrfully Beautiful and Poetiqgl, that I 
shoiildTlot forbear inserting the whole Passage, if 
the Bounds of my Paper would give me leave. 

No sooner had tli A Imighty ceas'd, but all 
The multitudes of A ngels with a shout 
[Lo%td as from numbers without number, sweet 
As from blest Voices) utt'ring Joy, Heav'n rung 
With Jubilee, and loud Hosanna's fill'd 
Th' eternal regions; &c. &c. 

Satan's Walk upon the Outside of the Universe, 
which, at a Distance, appeared to him of a globular 
Form, but, upon his nearer Approach, looked like 
an unbounded Plain, is natural and noble : As 
his Roaming upon the Frontiers of the Creation 
between that Mass of Matter, which was wrought 
into a World, and that shapeless unformed Heap 
of Materials, which still lay in Chaos and Con- 
fusion, strikes the Imagination with something 
astonishingly great and wild. I have before 
spoken of the Limbo of Vanity, which the Poet 
places upon this outermost Surface of the Uni- 
verse, and shall here explain my self more at large 
on that, and otlier Parts of the Poem, which are 
of the same Sliadowy Nature. 

Aristotle observes/ that the F.able of an Epic 
Poem should abound in Circumstances that are 
both credible and astonishing ; or as the French 
Criticks chuse to phrase it, the Fable .should be 
filled with the Probable and the Marvellous. This 
Rule is as fine and just as any in Aristotle's 
whole Art of Poetry. 

If the Fable is only Probable, it differs nothing 
from a true History ; if it is only Marvellous, it is 
no better than a Romance. The great Secret 
therefore of Heroic Poetry is to relate such Cir- 
cumstances, as may produce in the Reader at the 
same time both Belief and Astonishment. This is 
brought to pass in a well-chosen Fable, by the 
Account of such things as have really happened, 
or at least of such things as have hapf'ened accord- 
ing to the received Opinions of Mankind. Mil- 

* Poetics, iii. 4 . ‘The ‘I'i'-prisir.tr !•: 

‘in tragedy ; but the Epic I’-'t -n uoi-- : ti'.'".-. .mil 
‘admits even tlie improbable and incredible, from 
‘which the highest degree of the surprising re- 
‘ suits, because there the action is not seen.' 
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^<w»’*JFable is z Masterpiece of this Nature ; as 
thfe War in Heaven, the Condition of the fallep 
Angels, the State of Innocence, and Temptation 
of the Serpent, and the Fall of Man, though they 
are very astonishing in themselves, are not only 
credible, but actual Points of Faith. 

The next Method of reconcilinjg Miracles with 
Credibility, is by a happy Invention of the Poet ; 
as in particular, when he introduces Agents of a 
superior Nature, who are capable of effecting 
what is wonderful, and what is not to be met with 
in the ordinary course of things. Ulvsses's Ship 
being turned into a Rock, and MmaJs Fleet into 
a Shoal of Water N ymphs ; though they are very 
surprising AccijJents, are nevertheless probable, 
when we are told that they were the Gods who 
thus transformed them. It is this kind of Ma- 
chinery which fills the Poems both of Homer and 
Virgil with such Circumstances as are wonderful, 
but not impossible, and so frequently produce in 
the Reader the most pleasing Passion that can 
rise in the Mind of Man, which is Admiration. 
If there be any Instance in the JErteid liable to 
Exception upon this Account, it is in the Begin- 
ning of the Third Book, where ALtteas is repre- 
sented as tearing up the Myrtle that dropped 
! Blood. To aualific this wonderful Circumstance, 
Polydorus tells a Story from the Root of the Myrtle, 
that the barbarous Inhabitants of the Country 
having pierced him with Spears and Arrows, the 
Wood which was left in his Body took Root in his 
Wounds, and gave Birth to that bleeding Tree. 
This Circumstance seems to have the Marvellous 
without the Probable, because it is represented as 
proceeding from Natural Causes, without the lu- ! 
terposition of any God, or other Supernatural 
Power capable of producing it. The Spears and 
Arrows grow of themselves, without so much as 
the Modem Help of an Enchantment. If we look 
into the Fiction of Milton's Fable, though we find 
it full of surprizing Incidents, they aie gcneially 
suited to our Notions of the Things and Persons 
described, and tempered with a due Measure of 
Probability. I must only make an Exception to 
the Limbo of Vanity, with his Episode of Sin 
and' PeaVi, and some of the imaginary Persons 
in his Chaos. These Passages are astonishing, 
but not credible ; the Reader cannot so far impose 
upon himself as to see a Possibility in them ; they 
are the Description of Dreams and Shadows, not 
of Things or Persons, I know that many Criticks 
look upon the Stories of Circe, Folypheme, the 
Sirens, nay the whole Odyssey and Iliad, to be 
Allegories ; but allowing this to be true, they are 
Fables, which considering the Opinions of Man- 
kind that prevailed in the Age of the Poet, might 
possibly have been according to the Letter. 'J'he 
Persons are such as might have acted what is 
ascribed to them, as the Circumstances in which they 
arc represented, might possibly have been Truths 
and Realities. This Appearance of Probability 
is so absolutely ret^uisite in the greater kinds of 
Poetry, that Aristotle observes the Ancient 
Tragick Writers made use of the Names of such 
CTeat Men us had actually lived in the World, 
tho’ the Tragedy proceeded upon Adventures they 
were never engaged in, on pu’-pose to make the 
Subject mure Credible. Jn u Word, bcMilcs the 


hidden Meaning of an Epic All^ory,‘the plain 
litteral Sense ought to appear ftobable. The 
Story should be such as an ordinary Reader may 
acquiesce in, whatever Natur^, Moral, or Political 
Truth may be discovered in it by Men of greater 

Penetration. 

Satan, after having long wandered upon the 
Surface, or outmost Wall of the Universe, dis- 
covers at last a wide Gap in it, which led into the 
Creation, and is described as the Opening through 
which the Angels pass to and fro into the lower 
World, upon their Errands to Mankind. His 
Sitting upon the Brink of this Passage, and taking 
a Survey of the whole Face of Nature tliat appear- 
ed to him new and fresh in all its Beauties, with 
the Simile illustrating this Circumstance, fills the j 
Mind of the Reader with as surprizing ana glorious 
an Idea as any that arises in the whole Poem. 
He looks down into that vast Hollow of the Uni- 
verse with the Eye, or (as Milton calls it in his 
first Book) with the Kenn of an Angel. He sur- 
veys all the Wonders in this immense Amphi- 
the.'itre that lye between both the Poles of Heaven, , 
and takes in at one View the whole Round of the 
Creation. 

His Flight between the several Worlds that 
shined on every side of him, with the particular 
Description of the Sun, are set forth m all the 
Wanionness of a luxuriant Imagination. His 
Shape, Speech and Behaviour upon his transform- 
ing himself into an Angel of Light, arc touched 
with exquisite Ikauty. The Poet's Thought of 
directing Satan to the Sun, which in the vulgar 
Opinion of Mankind is the most conspicuous Part 
of the Creation, and the placing in it an Angel, is 
a Circum‘>tance very finely contrived, and the more 
ad^u.sted to a Poetical Probability, as it was a re- 
ceived Doctrine among the most famous Philoso- 
phers, that every Orb had its Intelligence ; and 
as an Apostle in Sacred Writ is .said to Iiave seen 
such an Angel in the Sun. In the Answer which 
tliis Angel returns to the disguised evil Spirit, 
there is .such a becoming Majes^ as is altogether 
suitable to a Superior Being. The Part of it in 
which he iepre.senls himself as present at the 
Creation, is very noble in it self, and not only 
proper where it is introduced, but requisite to pre- 
pare the Reader for what follows in the Seventh 
! Book. 

I saw when at kls IV ord the formless Mass, 

This World's material Mould, came to a Heap: 
Confusion heard his Voice, and wild Uproar 
Stood ruP d, stood vast Infinitude confin'd. 

Till at hts second Bidding Darkness fled, 

Light skon, &c. 

I In the following Part of the Speech he points 
out the Earth with such Circumstanews, that the 
Reader can scarce forbear fancying himself em- 
ployed on the .same distant View of it. 

Look do7onward on the Globe whose hither Side 
W ith Light from hence, tho' but reflected, shines ; 
That place is Earth, the Seat of Man, that Light 
His Day, &c. 

I must not conclude my Reflections upon this 
Third Book of Paradise Lost, without taking 
Notice of that cclebr.ated Complaint of Milton 
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with, which it opens, and which certainly deserves 
all the Praises that have been given it ; tho’ as 1 
have before hinted, it may rather be looked upon 
as an Excrescence, than as an essential Part of 
the Poem. The same Observation might be ap- 
plied to that beautiful Digression upon Hypocrisie, 
m the same Book. L. 


No. 3i6.J Monday, March 3, 1712, {John Hnghes. 


Llbertas ; qnce sera tamen respexit Inertem. 

Virg. Eel. I. 


Mr , Spectatop, 

* T F you ever read a Letter which i*, sent with 

* ± the more Pleasure fur the Reality of its Com- 

* plaints, this may have Reason to hope for a fav- 

* curable Acceptance ; and if Time l>e the most 
‘ irretrievable Loss, the Regrets which follow will 
*be thought, I hope, the most justifiable. I'he 
‘regaining of my Liberty from along State of In- 
‘dolence and Inactivity, and the Desire of lesist- 

the further Encroachments of Idleness, make 
‘me apply to you ; and the Uneasiness with winch 

* 1 recollect the past Years, and the Apprehensions 
‘ with which I expect the Future, soon determined 

* me to it. 

‘ Idleness is so general a Distemper th.it I can- 
‘ not but imagine a Speculation on this Subject 
‘ will be of -umyersal U.sc. There is hardly any 
'one Person without some Allay of it : and thou- 
‘ Sands besides my .self spend more Time in an 
‘idle Uncertainty which to begin fir.st of two Af- 

* fairs, that would have been .sufficient to have 
' ended them both. I'he Occasion of thus seems 
' to be the Want of some necessary Employment, 
‘to put the ^irits in Motion, and awaken them 
‘out of their Lethargy. If I had less Leisure, I 
‘should have more ; for I should then find my 
‘Time distingni-shed into Portions, some for Busi- 
‘ ness, and others for the indulging of Pleasures : 
‘ But now one Face of Indolence overspreads the 
‘ whole, and I have no Land-mark to direct my 
‘ self by. Were one’s Time a little straitned by 
‘ Business, like Water inclosed in its B.itiks, it 
‘ would have some determined Coutse : but unless 
' it be put into some Channel it has no Current, 
‘ but becomes a Deluge without either Use or 
‘ Motion. 

‘When ScanderbegVnwv.fi of Epirus was dead, 
‘ the Turks, who had but too often felt the Force 
‘ of his Arm in the Battels he had won from them, 
‘ imagined that by wearing a piece of his Bones 

* near their Heart, they should be animated with 
‘a Vigour and Force like to that which m.spircd 
‘ him when living. As I am like to be but of little 
‘ use whilst I live, I am resolved tn do what Good 
‘ 1 can after my Decease ; and have .accordingly 
‘ ordered my Bones to be disposed of in this Man- 
‘ iier for the Good of my Countrymen, who are 
‘ troubled iVith too ei^orbitant a Degree of Fire. 
‘ All Fox-hunters upon wearing me, would in a 
‘short Time be brought to endure their Beds in a 
‘ Morning, and perhaps even quit them with Regret 
‘at Ten : In.stcad of hurrying away to teaze a 

* poor Animal, and run away from iheir own 

* Thoughts, a Chair or a Chariot would be thought 


‘ the most desirable Means of performing a Re- 
‘ move from one Place to another. I should be a 
‘ Cure for the unnatural Desire of John Trott for 
‘ Dancing, and a Speciffck to lessen the IncUna- 
‘tion Mrs. Fidget has to Motion, and cause her 
‘ always to give her Approbation to the present 
‘ Place she is in. In fine, no Egyptian Mummy 
‘ was ever half so useful m Physick, as I should 
‘ be to these feaverish Constitutions, to repress 
‘the violent Sallies of Youth, and give each Ac- 
‘tion its proper Weight and Repose. 

‘ 1 can Stine any violent Inclination, and oppose 
*a Torrent of Anger, or tlie Sollicitations of Re- 
‘ venge, with Success. But Indolence is a Stream 
‘which flows slowly on, but j'et luiderniines the 
‘Foundation of every Virtue. A Vice of a more 
‘ lively Natuie were a more desirable Tyrant than 
‘ thi-s Rust of the Mind, which gives a Tincture of 
‘ its Nature to every Action of ones Life. It were 
‘as little Hazard to be lost in a Storm, as to lye 
‘ thus perpetually becalmed : And it is to no Pur- 
‘ pose to have within one the Seeds of a thousand 
‘good Qualities, if we want the Vigour and Rcso- 
‘ lution necessary for the exerting them. Death 
‘ brings all Persons back to an Equality ; and this 
‘ Image of it, this Slumber of the Mind, leaves no 
‘ Difference between the greatest Genius and the 
‘me.inest Understanding: A Faculty of doing 
‘ things remarkably praise-worthy thus concealed, 

‘ is of no more use to the Owner, than a Heap of 
‘ Gold to the Man who dares not use it. 

‘ 'To-Morrow is still the fatal Time when all is 
‘ to be rectified *. To-Morrow comes, it goes, and 
‘ still I please my self with the Shcadow, whikst I 
‘ lose the Reality ; unmindful that the present 
‘'I'lnie alone is ours, the future is yet unborn, and 
‘ the past is dead, and can only live (as Parents in 
‘ their Children) in the Actions it has produced. 

‘ 'The Time we live ought not to be computed 
‘by the Numbers of Years, but by the Use has 
‘ been made of it ; thus ’tis not the Extent of 
* Ground, but the yearly Rent which gives the 
‘ Value to the Estate. Wretched and thoughtless 
‘ Creatures, in the only Place where Covetousness 
‘ were a Virtue we turn Prodigals ! Nothing lies 
‘upon our Hands with such Uneasiness, nor has 
‘ there been so many Devices for any one Thing*, 
‘ as to make it slide away imperceptibly and to no 
‘purpose. A Shilling shall be hoarded up with 
‘ Care, whilst that which is above the Price of an 
‘Estate, IS flung away with Disregard and Con- 
‘ tempt. 'There is nothing now-a-days so much 
‘avouled. as a sollicitous Improvement of every 
‘ part of J'ime ; ’tis a Report must be shunned as 
‘ one tenders the Name of a Wit and a fine Genius, 
‘and .as one fears the Dreadful Character of a la- 
‘ borious Plodder : But notwithstanding this, the 
‘ greatest Wits any Age has produced thought far 
‘ otherwise ; for who can think either Socrates or 
'Demosthenes lost any Reputation, by their con- 
‘ timial Pains both in overcoming the Defects and 
‘ improving the Gifts of Nature. All are aa]uaint- 
‘ ed with the Labour and Assiduity with which 
' Ttilly acquired his Eloquence. SenecaFin his 
‘ Letters to Z-wct’/w/.v' assures him, there was not a 
‘Day in which he did not either write something, 
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*6r itad aiid epitomize some good Author; and I 

* remember Ptiny in one of his i-etters, where he 

* gives an Acceunt of the various Methods he used 

* to fin up every Vacancy of Time, after several 

* Imployments which he enumerates ; sometimes, 

* says he, I hunt ; but even then I carry with me 
*a Pocket-Book, that whilst my Servants are 

* busied in disposing of the Nets and other Mat- 
' ters 1 may be employed in something that may 
*be useful to me in my Studies ; and that if I miss 
' of my Game, I may at the least bring home some 
'of my own Thoiights with me, and not have the 
' Mortification of having caught nothing all Day.* 

' Thus, Sir, you see how many Examples I re- 
'call to Mind, and what Arguments I use with 
'my self, to regain my Liberty: But as I am 
‘afraid 'tis no Ordinary Perswasion that will be of 
'Service, I shall expect your Thoughts on this 

* Subject, with the greatest Impatience, especially 
'since the Good wifi not be confined to me alone, 
‘but will be of Universal Use. For there is no 
‘Hopes of Amendment where Men are pleased 

* with their Ruin, and whilst they think Laziness 
‘is a desirable Character : Whether it lie that they 
‘ like the State it self, or that they think it gives 

* them a new Lustre when they do exert thera- 
‘ selves, seemingly to be able to do that without 
‘ Labour and Application, which others attain to 
‘but with the greatest Diligence. 

I am, SIP, 

Vmr most obliged humble Servant, 

Samuel Slack. 

Clyiander to Cleotu. 

Madams 

‘ Permission to love you is all I desire, to con- 
‘quer all the Difficulties those about you place in 
‘my Way, to surmount and acquire all those 
‘Qualifications you expect in him who pretends 
‘ to the Honour of being, 

Madam, 

Your most ktimble Servant, 

Z. Clytander. 

JVb. 3x7.] Tuesday, Marche,, 1712. [Addison. 


• fruges consumere nati. — Hor. 


A ugustus, a few Moments before his 
Death, asked his Friends who stood about 
liim, if they thought he had acted his Part well ; 
and upon receiving such an Answer as was due to 
his extraordinary Merit, Let me then, says he, go 
eg^the Stage with your Applause; using the Ex- 
cision with which the Roman Actors made their 
£xit at the Conclusion of a Dramatick Piece. I 
cbtild wish that Men, while they are in Health, 
would consider well the Nature of the Part they 
ai*e engaged in, and what Figure it will make in 
the Minds of those they leave behind them: 
Whether it was worth coming into the World for ; 
whether it be suitable to a reasonable Being ; in 
short, whether it appears Graceful in this Life, or 
will turn to an Acfvantage in the next. Let the 
Sycophant, or Buffoon, the Satyrist, or the Good 
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Companion, consider with himself, when his Bo«ly 
shall be laid in the Grave, and his Soul pa$s into 
another State of Existence, how much it will re- 
dound to his Praise to have it said of him, that no 
Man m England eat better, that he had an ad- 
mirable lalent at turning his Friends into Ridi- 
cule, that no Body out-did him at an Ill-natured 
Jest, or that he never went to Bed before he had 
dispatched his third Bottle. These are, however 
very common Funeral Orations, and Elogmms on 
deceased Persons who have acted among Mankind 
with some Figure and Reputation. 

But if we look into the Bulk of our Species, 
they are such as are not likely to be remembred a 
Moment after their Disappearance. They leave 
behind them no Traces of their Existence, but 
are forgotten as tho’ they had never been. They 
^e neither wanted by the Poor, regretted by the 
Rich, [njor celebrated by the Learned. They are 
neither missed in the Commonwealth, nor lamented 
by private Persons. Their Actions are of no Sig- 
nificancy to Mankind, and might have been per- 
formed by Creatures of much less Dignity, than 
Aose who are distinguished by the Faculty of 
I Reason. An eminent French Author s pAflVy 
somewhere to the following Purpose : I have 
often seen from my Chamber-window two noble 
Creatures, both of them of an erect Countenance 
and endowed with Reason. The.se two intellect- 
ual Beings arc employed from Morning to Night, 
in rubbing two smooth Stones one upon another ; 
that is, as the Vulgar phrase it, in polishing 
Marble. 

My Friend, Sir Andrew Frkek)|it, as we 
were .sitting in the Club last Night, gave us an 
Account of a sober Citizen, who died a few Days 
since. This honest Man l^ing of greater Conse- 
mience in his own Thoughts, than in the Eye of 
the World, had for some Years past kept a Jour- 
nal of his Life, Sir Andrew shewed us one Week 
of it. [Since J the Occurrences set down in it mark 
out such a Road of Action as that I have been 
speaking of, I shall present my Reader with a 
faithful Copy of it ; after having first inform’d 
him, that the Deceased Person had in his Youth 
been bred to I’racie, but finding himself not so 
well turned for Business, he had for several Years 
last past lived altogether upon a moderate An- 
nuity. 

Monday, Eight a-Clock. I put on my Qoaths 
and walked into the Parlour. 

Nine a-Clock ditto. Tied my Knee-strings, 
and washed my Hands. 

Hours Ten, Eleven and Twelve. Smoaked 
three Pipes of Virginia. Re.ad the Supplement 
and Daily Courant. Things go ill the North. 
Mr. Nisby's Opinion thereupon. 

One a-Clock in the Afternoon, Chid Ralph 
for mislaying my Tobacco-Box. 

Two a-CJock. Sate down to Dinner, Mem, 
Too many Plumbs, and no Sewet. 

From Three to Four. Took my Aftemooffs 

N;m. 

From Four to Six. Walked into the Fields. 
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Fr^ Six to Ten. At th« Club. Mr. Nishj^s 
Opinion about the Peace. 

Ten O'clock. Went to Bed, slept sound. 

Tursday, being Holiday, Eight a-Clock. 
Rose as usual. _ 

Nine a-Clock. Washed Hands and Face, 
shaved, put on my double-soaled Shoes. 

Ten, Eleven, Twelve. Took a Walk to Isling- 
ton. 

One. Took a Pot of Mother CoSs Mild. 

Bet^veen Two and Thyee, Return VI, dined on 
a Knuckle of Veal and Bacon. Mein. Sprouts 
wanting. 

Three, Nap as usual. 

Front Four to Six, CoflTee-house. Read the 
News. A Dish of Twist. Grand Vizier strangled. 

From Six to Ten. At the Club. Mr. Nisby's 
Account of the Great 'I'lirk. 

Ten. Dream of the Grand Vizier. Broken 
Sleep. 

Wednesday, Right a-Clock. Tongue of my 
Shooe-Buckle broke. Hands but not Face. 

Nine. Paid off the Butcher’s Bill. Mem. To 
be allowed for the last Leg of Mutton. 

Ten, Eleven. At the Coffee-house. More 
Work in the North. Stranger in a black Wigg 
asked me how Stocks went. 

From Twehie to One. Walked in the Fields. 
Wind to the South. 

From One to Two. Smoaked a Pipe and an 
half. 

Two. Dined as usual. Stomach good 

Three. N.ap broke by the falling of a Pewter 
Dish. Mem. Cook-maid in l.ove, and grown 
careless. 

From Four to Stx. At the Coffee-house. Ad- 
vice from Smyrna, that the Grand Vi/ier wai. 
tirst of all strangled, and afterwards beheaded. 

.y/.v a-Clock in the Evening. Was half an 
Hour in the Club before any Body else came. 
Mr. Nisby of Opinion that the Grand Vizier was 
not strangled the Sixth Instant. 

Ten at Night. Went to Bed. Slept without 
waking till Nine next Morning. 

Thursday, Nine a-Clock. Staid within till' 
Two a-Clock for Sir Timothy who did not bring 
me my Annuity according to hi.s Promise. j 

Two in the Aftemioon. Sate down to Dinner. 
Lws of Appetite. Small Beer sour. Beef over- 
corned. 

Three. Cotild not take my Nap. 

Four and Five. Gave Ralph a box on the 
Ear. Turned off my Cookmaid. Sent a Me.s.sage 
to Sir Timothy. Mein. T did not ^o to the Club 
to-night. Went to Bed at Nine a-Clock. 

Friday, Passed the Morning in Meditation 
upon Sir Timothy, who wa.s with me a Quarter 
before Twelve. 

Twelve a-Clock. Bought a new Head to my 
Cane, and a Tongue to my Buckle. Drank a 
Glass of Purl to recover Appetite. 

Two and Three, Dined, and Slept well. 

From Four to Six. Went to the Coffee-house. 
Met Mr. Nishy there. Smoaked several Pines. 
Mr, Nisby of opinion that laced Coffee is bad for 
the Head. 


Six a-Clock. At the Club as Steward. Sate 
late. 

Twelve a-Clock. Went to Bed, dreamt that I 
drank Small Beer with the Grand Vizier. 

Saturday. Waked at Eleven, walked in the 
Fields. Wind N. E. 

Twelve. Caught in a Shower. 

One in the Afternoon. Returned home, and 
dryed my self. 

Ittfo. Mr. dined with me. First Course 

Marrow-bones, Second Ox-Cheek, with a Bottle 
of Brooks and HelLier. 

Three a-Clock. Overslept my self. 

Six. Went to the Club. Like to have fain 
into a Gutter. Grand Vizier certainly Dead. 

etc. 

I question not but the Reader will be surprized 
to hnd the above-mentioned Journalist taking so 
much care of a Life that was filled with such in- 
considerable Actions, and received so very small 
Improvements; and yet, if we look into the Be- 
havioui of many whom we daily converse with, 
we shall find that most of their Hours are taken 
up in those three Important Articles of Eating, 
Drinking and Sleeping. I do not suppose that a 
Man loses his Time, who is not engaged in pul)- 
lick Affairs, or in an Illu.strious Course of Action, 
On tlie Contrary, I believe our Hours may very 
often be more profitably laid out in such I’rans- 
actions as make no Figure in the World, than in 
such as are apt to draw upon them the Attention 
of Mankind. One may become wiser and bettor 
by several Methods of Employing one’s Self In 
Secrecy and Silence, and do what is laudable 
without Noise, or Ostentation, I would, however, 
reconimend to every one of my Readers, the 
keeping a Journal of their Lives for one Week, 
and setting down punctually their whole Series of 
F'.rr'7'!'->vir''prs d",nng that Space of I'lme. This 
K.’i-' '•! I:-I xanimrsi.iin would give them a true 
State of themselves, and incline them to consider 
seriously what they are about. One Day would 
reclifie the Omissions of another, and make a Man 
weigh all those indifferent Actions, which, though 
they are easily forgotten, must certainly be .ac- 
counted for. L. 


No. 3t8.] Wednesday, March 5, 1712. \Steele, 

[ non omnia possumus otnncs. — Virg.*) 

Mr. Spectator, 

* A CERTAIN Vice which you h.nve lately at- 
‘ x\. tacked, has not yet been consulered by 
‘you as growing so deep in the Heait of Man, 
‘ that the Affectation outlives the Practice of it. 
‘You must heave observed that Men who have 
‘been bred in Arms pre.serve to the most extreme 
‘and feeble old Age a certain Daring in their As- 
‘pect : In like manner, they who have pass’d their 

* rime in Gallantry and Adventure, keep up, as 
‘well as they can, the Appearance of it, and carry 

* \Rideat et Mtlset Lasciva decentius /Etas . — 

Hor.] 
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i ‘ a \>eiulant Inclination to their last Moments. 

‘ Lci this serv'c for a Preface to a Relation 1 am 
‘going to give you of an old Beau in Town, that 

* has not only been amorous, and a Follower of 

* Women in general, but also, in Spite of the Ad- 

* monition of grey Hairs, been from his sixty- 
‘ third Year to his present seventieth, in an actual 

* Pursuit of a young Lady, the Wife of his Friend, 

‘ and a Man of Merit. The gtiy old Escalus has 
‘Wit, good Health, and is perfectly well bred: 

‘ but from the Fashion and Manners of the Court 
‘ when he was in his Bloom, has such a natuial 
‘ Tendency to amorous Adventure, that he thought 
‘ it would be an endless Reproach to him to make 
‘ no use of a Familiarity he was allowed at a 
‘ Gentleman’s House, whose good Humour and 
‘ Confidence exposed his Wife to the Addresses of 
‘any who should take it in their Head to do him 
‘ the good Office. It is not impossible that Esca- 
‘ might also resent that the Husband was par- 
‘ licularly negligent of him ; and tlio’ he g.ave 
‘many Intimations of a Passion towards the Wife, 

‘ the Huslx^nd either dnl not see them, or put him 
‘ to the Contempt of over-looking them. In the 
‘ mean time hahella, for so we shall call our 

* Koroine, •iavv his Passion, and rejoiced in it as a 
‘ Foundation for much Diversion, and an Oppor- 
' timity of indulging her self in the dear Delight 
‘ of being admired, addressed to, and flatteicd, 

‘ with no ill Consequence to her Reputation This 
‘ La .ly is of a free and disengaged Behaviour, 
‘ever in good Humour, 'uch as is the Image of 
‘ Innocence with those who are innocent, and an 
‘Encouragement to V'ice with those who aic 
‘abandoned. From this Kind of Cainage, and an 
‘ apparent Approbation of his (jallantry, Escahts 
‘had frequent Opportunities of laying .amorous 

* Epistles in her Way, of fixing In.s Eyes atten- 
‘ lively upon her Action, of pcrfoiming a thou- 
‘ sand little Offices which are neglected by the Un- 
' concerned, but are so many Appro.aches towards 
‘ Happiness with the Enamoured. 1 1 was now, as 

* is, above hinted, almost the End of the seventh 
‘Year of his Passion, w'heii Kscalw^ from general 
‘Terms, and the ambiguous Respect which ciinii- 
•nal Lovers retain in their Addresses, began to 
‘bewail that his Pa.ssioii grew too violent for him 
‘ to answer any longer for his Behaviour towards 
‘ her ; and that he hoped .she would have Con- 
‘sideration for his long and patient Respect, to 
‘excuse the Motions f)f a Heart now no longer 
‘under the Direction of the unhappy Owner of it. 

‘ Such for some Months had been the l.angiiage 
‘ of Escalus both in his Talk and his l^cticrs to 
'Isabella: who returned all the Profusion of 
‘ kind 'I'hings which had been the Colleution of 
‘fifty Vears with / mu si not hear you ; you ivill 
‘ tnnke me forget that you are a CU ut/euuiu, 1 

I 'ivouhl not willingly lose you as a Fi'iend ; and 
‘ the like Expressions, which the Skilful interpret 
1 ‘ to their own Advantage, as well knowing that a 
I ‘feeble Denial is a modest Assent. I should h.ive 
‘ tfild you, that Isabella, during the whole Pro- 
I ‘ gress of this Amour, communicated it to her 
‘Husband ; and that an Account of Escalus' s 
' ‘ I ,ove was their usual Entertainment after half a 

* Day’s Absence : Isabella therefore, upon hei 
I ‘ Lover’s late more open Assaults, with a Smile 


* toJd her Husband she could hold out no longer, 
‘but that bis Fate was now come to a CiTsir. 

* After she had explained her self a little farther, 
‘with her Hu.sband’s Approbation she proceeded 
‘ in the following Manner. 7'he next Time that 
‘ Escalus was alone with her, and repeated his 
‘Importunity, the cr’sSiy Isabella looked on her 
‘ Fan with an Air of great Attention, as consider- 
‘ing of what Importance .such a Secret was to 
‘her; and upon the Repetition of a warm Ex- 
‘pression, she looked at him with an Eye of 
‘ Fondness, and told him he was past that 'Lime 
‘of Life winch could make her fear he would 
‘boast of a Lady’s Favoui , then turned away 
‘her Head with a very well-acted Confusion, 

* which favoured the Escape of the aged Escalus. 
‘'J'his Adventure v/as Matter of great Pleasantry 
‘ to Isabella and her Spouse ; and they had en- 
‘jqyed it two Days befoie Esiolus could recollect 
‘himself enough to form the following Letter. 

MADAM, 

“What hapjiened the other Day, give.s me a 
“lively Image of the IncoiisisteDi y of human 
“Passions and Inclinations. We puisne what we 
“are denied, and place our AlTectious on what is 
“ alxsent, tlio’ wc neglected it when iiresent. As 
“long as yru u fused my Love, your Refusal dnl 
“so strongly excite my Passion, that I had not 
“once the Lcisuie to think of recalling my Rea- 
“.sqn to aid me against llie Design upon your 
“Virtue But when that Virtue began to com- 
“ ply in my Favour, my Re.vsoii made an E/Tort 
“over rny Love, and let me .see the Baseness of 
“my Bcdiaviour m attempting a Woman of Hon- 
“our. I own to you, it was not without the most 
“violent Struggle that 1 g.uueil this Victory over 
“myself , nay, I will confess my Shame, and ac- 
“ knowledge 1 could not have prevailed but by 
“Flight. However, Mad.im, I be,g that you will 
“ believe a Moment's Weakness has not destroyed 
“ the Esteem 1 had for you, which was confirmed 
“by so many Years of Obstinate Virtue. You 
“have Reason to rejoice that this did not happen 
“within the Observation of one of the young Fel- 
“ lows, who would li.ive exposed your Weakness, 
“and gloried in his own Biiitish Inclinations. 

/ am, Madam, 

Your most dem oted Humble Serxiant. 

'Isabella, wiili the Help of her Husband, re- 
‘ turned the following Answer. 

SIR, 

“ I cannot but account my self a very happy 
“Woman, in having a Man for a Lo\er that can 
“write so well, and give so good a 'I'lirn to a Dis- 
“appointineiit. Another Kxcf llence you have 
“above all other Pretenders I overheard of; on 
“ Occasions where the most reasonable Men lose 
“all their Rea.son, you have yours most power- 
“ful. We are each of us to thank our Genius, 
“ that the Passion of one abated in Proportion as 
“that of the other grew violent. Docs it not yet 
“Come into your Head, to imaging that I knew 
“ray Compliance wa-. the greatest Cruelty I could 
“be guilty of towards you In Return for your 
“long and faithful Passion, I must lei you know 
“that you .are old enough to become a little more 
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“Gravity ; but if you will Ic ive mo and coquet it 
“anywhere elbe, may your Mistress yield. 

T. ISABELLA. 

No. 319.3 Thursday, March 6 , 1712. \BudgeU. 

Quo ieneam vultns niutantein Trotea ttodo ? 

Ror. 

I HAVE endeavoured, in the Cour'^e of my 
Papers, to do Justice to the Ai^c, and have 
taken care as much as possible to keep my self a 
Neuter between both Seves. J have neither 
spared the Laches out of Complaisance, nor tlie 
Men out of Partiality ; but not withst.andmg the 

f reat Integrity Avith which I have acted in this 
‘articular, I find my self taved with an Inclination 
to favour my own haff of the .Species. Whether 
it be that the Women afford a more fruitful Field 
for Speculation, (m whether they run more in riiy 
Head than the Men, I (:annot tell, but I shall set 
down the Charge as it is I.ud .'luainsl me in the 
following Letter. 

Mr, Spectator, 

* I always make .'■O' 'im-'-.gr. C .-up i-’v of young 
* Females, who pf \ ■■ 1 cvety 

'Morning. I am at prc^cnl Commissioned, by 
‘our whole Assembly, to let you knov/, that we 
‘fear you are a little eiiclined to he partial towards 
‘ your own Sex. We must liowever :i(.knuvvleclge, 
‘with all due Gratitude, that in some Cases you 
‘ have given us our Reven;;c on the Men, and clone 
‘us Justice. We could not Ctisily h.avc forgiven 
t ‘you several Stroke's in tJic Dissection of the 
^ Coquet' s Hearty if you had not, much about the 
'same time, made a Saenfu c to us of a Beau's 

‘You may, however, Sir, please ta remember, 

‘ that long since you attac:ked our Hoods and 
‘Commodes in such manner, as, to use your own 
‘ Expression, made very many of us ashamed to 
‘shew our Heads. We must, therefore, beg leave 
‘to represent to you, that we are in Hopes, if you 
‘would please to make a due Enquiry, the Men 
‘ in all Ages would be found to have lieen little 
‘less whimsical in adorning that P.irt, than our 
‘selves. The dilTerent Forais of their Wiggs, 
‘together with the various Cocks of their liats, 
‘all flatter us in this (Opinion. 

‘ [ had an humble Seivant last Summer, wlio 
‘ the first time he declared himself, v/as in a Full- 
‘ Bottom’d Wigg ; but the Day after, to my no 
‘.small Surprize, he accosted me in a thin Natural 
‘one. I received him, at tliis our second Inter- 
‘view, as a perfect .Stranger, but was extrcamly 
‘confounded, when his Speech cljscovcrcd who he 
‘was. I resolved, therefore, to tlx his Face in my 
* Memory for the future : but as I v.ms walking m 
‘the Park the same Evening, he appeared to me j 
‘in one of those Wiggs that I think you call a 
* Nip/it-ca^, which had altered him more cffec't- 
‘ uaily than bcfoie. TT- . ■fi. (' 

‘of Black Riding ,:•> i >. . v. :■ '. ■. le 

‘Success; and, in short, assumed a new Face al- 
‘ most every Day in the first Month of his Court- 
*ship, ' I 


‘I ol^served afterwards, that the Variety of- 
‘ Cocks into which he moulded his Hat, had not a 

* little contributed to his Impositions upon me. 

‘ Yet, as if all these way; were not sufficient to 
‘distinguish their Heads, you must, doubtless, 

‘ .Sir, have observed, that great Numbers of young 

* Fellows have, for several Months last past, taken 
‘upon them to wear Feathers. 

‘ We hope, therefore, that these may, with as 
‘much Justice, be called Indian Princes, as you 
‘have styled a Woman in a coloured Hood an 
^ India ft Queen ; and that you will, in due time, 

‘ take these airy Gentlemen into Consideration. 

‘ We the more earnestly beg that you would put 
‘ a Stop to this Practice, since it has already lost 
‘us one of the most agreeable Members of our 
‘ .Society, who after having reficsed .several good 
‘ Estates, and two Titles, was lured from us last 
‘ Week by a mixed Feather. 

‘ I am ordered to present you the Respects of 
‘our whole Company, and am, 

SIR, Your very humble Seriiant, 

DORINDA. 

Note, TJu Person ivearing the Feather, tho' 
onr Friend took him for an Officer in the Guards, 
has proved to be [an arrant Linnen-Draper,'‘'\ 

Tam not now at leisure to give my Opinion upon 
the Hat and Feather ; however to wipe off the 
present Imputation, and gratifie my Female Cor- 
respondent, I shall here print a Letter which I 
lately received from a Man of Mode, who seems 
to have a very extraordinary Genius in his way. 

.SIR, 

‘ I presume T need not inform you, that among 
‘Men of Dress n is a common Phrase to say Mr. 

‘ Such an one has struck a bold Stroke ; by which 
‘we iimlerstand, that he i.s the first Man who has 
‘ had Courage enough to lead up a Fashion. Ac- 
‘cordingly, when our Taylors take Measure of u.s, 

‘ they always iletnand whether we will have a 

* plain Suit, or strike a bold Stroke. 1 tliiiik I 
‘ may without Vanity say, that I have struck some 
‘of the boldest and most successful Strokes of any 
‘Man in Great Britain. I was the first that 
‘struck the Long Pocket about two Years since: 

‘ I was likewise the Author of tlie Frosted Button, 
‘which when 1 saw the Town came readily into, 

‘ being resolved to strike while the Iron was hot, 

‘ 1 pioduced much about the same time the bcallop 
‘ Flap, the knotted Cravat, and made a fair Push 
‘fur the Silver-clocked Stocking. 

‘ A few Months after I brought up the modish 

* facket, or the Coat with close Sleeves. I struck 
‘tJiis at first in a plain Doily ; but that failing, I 
‘ struck It a second tune in blue Camlet ; and re- 
‘pcated the Stroke in several kmd.s of Cloth, till 
‘at last it took effect. There arc two or three 
‘young P'ellows at the other End of the I'own, 
‘who have always their Eye upon me, and answer 
‘me .Stroke for Stroke. 1 w.as once so unwary as 
‘to mention my Fancy in relation to* the new- 
‘ fashioned Surf out before one of these Gentlemen, 
‘who was disingenuous enough to steal my 

* [only an Ensign in the Train Bands, 
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‘Thought, and by that means prevented myin- 
‘ tended Stroke. 

* I have a Design this Spring to make verv con- 
‘siderable Innovations in the Wastcoat, and have 
‘already begun with a Coup d'essai upon the 
‘ Sleeves, which has succeeded very well. 

‘ I must further inform you, if you will promise 
‘ to encourage or at least to connive at me, that it 
‘ is my Design to strike such a Stroke the Begin- 
‘ning of the next Month, as shall surprise the 
‘ whole Town. 

‘ I do not think it prudent to acquaint you with 
‘all the Particulars of my intended Dress; but 
‘ will only tell you, as a Sample of it, that I shall 
‘very speedily appear at White's in a C/terry- 
^ coloured Hat. I took this Hint from the Ladies 
‘ Hoods, which I look upon as the boldest Stroke 
‘ that Sex has struck for these hundred Years last 
‘ past. 

I am t SIjR, 

Vour tnost Obedient^ most Humble Servant. 

Will. Sprightly. 

[I have not Time at present to make any Reflec- 
tions on this Letter, but must not however omit 
that having shewn it to Will, Honeycomk, he 
desires to be acquainted with tlie Gentleman who 
writ it.J X. 


No. 320.1 Friday^ March 7, 1712. [Steele. 


[ non pronuba Jitno, 

Non Hymencpus adest, non illi Gratia Iccto, 
Eutnenides stravere torum Ovid. 


Mr. Spectator, 

‘TTOU have given many Hints in your Papers 
‘ i to the Disadvantage of Persons of your own 
‘ Sex, who lay Plots upon Women. Among other 
‘ hard Words you have publLshed the Term Male- 
‘ Coquets, and been very severe upon such as give 
‘ themselves the Liberty of a little Dalliance of 
‘ Heart, and playing fast and loose, between Love 
‘and Indifference, till perhaps an easie young 

* Girl is reduced to Sighs, Dreams and Tears ; 
‘and languishes away her Life foracarele.ss Cox- 
‘conib, who looksasionished, and wonders at such 
‘ an Effect from what in him was all but common 
‘ Civility. I’hus you have treated the Men who 

* are irresolute in Marriage ; but if you design to 
‘ be impartial, pray be so honest as to print the 

* Information 1 now give you, of a certain Set of 
‘ Women who never Coquet for the Matter, but 
‘ with an high Hand marry whom they please to 
‘whom they please. As for my Part, I should 
‘ not have concerned iny self with them, but that 
‘ 1 understand I am pitched upon by them, to be 
‘maiTicd, against my Will, to one I never saw in 
‘my Irife. It has been my Misfortune, Sir, very 
‘innocently, to rejoice in a plentiful Fortune, of 

* which I am Master, to bespeak a fine Chariot, to 
‘ give Direction for two or three handsome Snuff- 
' Boxes, and as many Suits of fine Cloaths ; but 
‘ before any of these were ready, I heard Reports 


* [Hoe sunt gui tenui sudant in Hor.] 


‘ of my being to be married to two or three difTer- 
‘ent young Women. Upon my taking Notice of 
‘it to a young Gentleman who is often in my 
‘ Coniii^ny he told me smiling, I was in the In- 
‘ quisition. You may believe I was not a little 
‘startled at what he meant, and more so when he 
‘ asked me if I had bespoke any thing of late that 
‘ was fine. I told him several ; upon which he 
‘ produced a Description of my Person from the 
‘ Tradesmen whom I had employed, and told me 
‘that they had certainly informed against me. 
‘Mr. Spectator, Whatever the World may think 
‘of me, I am more Coxcomb than Fool, and 1 grew 
‘very inquisitive upon this Head, not a Tittle 
‘pleased with the Novelty. My Friend told me 
‘ there were a certain Set of Women of Fa.shion 
‘ whereof the Number of Six made a Committee, 
‘ who sat thrice a Week, under the Title of the 
‘ Inquisition on Maids and Batchelors. It seems, 
‘whenever there conie.s such an unthinking gay 
‘Thing as my self to Town, he must want all 
‘Manner of Necessaries, or be put into the In- 
‘qinsition by the first Tradesman he einploy.s. 
‘They have constant Intelligence with Cane- 
‘ Shops, Peifumer.s, Toymen, Coach-makers, and 
‘ Chma-houses. From the.se several Places, these 
‘Undertakers for Marriages have as constant 
‘and regular Correspondence, as the Fiineral-ineu 
‘have with Vintners and Apothecaries. All 

* Batchelors are under their immediate Inspec- 
‘ Pon, and my Friend produced to me a Report 

* given into their Board, wherein an old Unklc of 
‘mine, who came to Town with rne, and my self, 
‘were inserted, and we stood thus; the Unkle 
‘smoaky, rotten, poor ; the Nephew raw, but no 
‘ Fool, sound at present, very rich. My Informa- 

j ‘tion did not end here, but my Friend’s Advices 
‘are so good, that he could shew me a Copy of 
‘ the Letter sent to the young Lady who is to have 
‘ me ; which I enclose to you. 

Madam^ 

* This is to let you know, that you are to be 
‘ Married to a Beau that comes out on Thursday 
‘ Six 111 the Evening. Be at the Park. You can- 
‘not but know a Virgin Fop; they have a Mind 

* to look s.aucy, but are out of Counten.iiice. The 
‘ Boaid has denied him to several good Families. 

‘ 1 wish you Joy. 

Connna, 

What makes my Correspondent’s Case the more 
deplumble, is, that as I find by the Report from 
iny Censor of M.arriages, the Friend he .speaks of 
is employed by the Inquisition to take him in, as 
the Phrase is. After all that is told him, he has 
Information only of one Woman tha,t is laid for 
him, and that the wrong one ; for the Lady-Com- 
missioners have devoted him to another than the 
Person against whom they have employed their 
Agent his Friend to alarm him. The Plot is laid 
so well about this young Gentleman, that he has 
no Friend to retire to, no Place to appear in, or 
Part of the Kingdom to fly into, but he must fall 
into the Notice, and be subject to the Power of 
the Inquisition. They have their Emissaries and 
Substitutes in all Parts of this united Kingdom, 
The first Step they usually take, is to find from 
a Correspondence, by their Messengers and Whis- 
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percrsj with some Domcstick of the Batchelor (who 
IS to be hunted into the ToiU they have laid for 
him) what are his Manners, his Familiarities, his 
^ood Qualities or Vices ; not as the Good in him 
IS a Recommendation, or the 111 a Diminution, 
but as they affect or contribute to the main En- 
quiry, What Estate he has in him ? When this 
Point is well reported to the Board, they can 
take in a wild roaring Fox-hunter, as easily as a 
soft, gentle young Fop of the Town. The Way 
is to make all Places uncasie to him, but the Scenes 
.in which they have allotted him to act. His 
Brother Huntsmen, Bottle Companions, his Fra- 
ternity of Fops, shall be brought into the Con- 
spiracy against him. Then this Matter is not laid 
in so bare-faced a Manner before him, as to have 
it intimated Mrs. Such-a-one would make him a 
very proper Wife ; but by the Force of their Cor- 
respondence they shall make it (as Mr. IV allcr 
said of the Marriage of the Dwarfs) as impracti- 
cable to have any Woman besides her they design 
him, as it would have been in Adam to have re- 
fused M 7 >e. The Man named by the Commission 
for Mrs. Such-a-one, shall neither be in Fashion, 
nor dare ever to appear in Company, should he 
attempt to evade their Determination. 

The B'emale Sex wholly govern domestick Life ; 
and by this Meams, when they think fit, they can 
sow Dissentions between the deaicst Friends, 
nay make Father and Son irreconcilable Enemies, 
in spite of all the Ties of Gratitude on one Part, 
and the Duty of Protection to be paid on the 
other. The Ladies of the Inquisition understand 
this perfectly well ; and where Love is not a Mo- 
tive to a Man's chusing one whom they allot, tliey 
can, with very much Art, insinuate Stories to ilic 
Disadvantage of his Honesty or Courage, 'till the 
Creature is too much dispirited to bear up against 
a general ill Reception, which he every where 
mtjets with, and in due time falls into their ap- 
pointed Wedlock for Shelter. I have a long Let- 
ter bearing Date the fourth Instant, which gives 
me a large Account of the Policies of this Court ; 
and find there is now before them a very rcfractoiy 
Person who has escaped all their Machinations 
for two Years la.st past : But they have prevented 
two successive Matches which were of his own 
Inclination, the one, by a Report that his Mistress 
was to be married, and the very Day appointed, 
Wedding-Clothes bought, and all things ready for 1 
her being given to another ; the second time, by 
insinuating to all his Mistress’s Friends and Ac- 
quaintance, that he had been false to several other 
Women, and the like. The poor Man is now re- 
duced to profess he designs to lead a single Life ; 
but the Inquisition gives out to all his Acquaint- 
ance, that nothing is intended but the Gentleman’s 
own Welfare and Happiness. When this is urged, 
he talks still more humbly, and protests he aims 
only at a Life without Pain or Reproach ; Plea- 
sure, Honour or Riches, are things for which he 
has no taste. But notwithstanding all this and 
what else he may defend himself with, as that the 
Lady is too old or too young, of a suitable Humour, 
or the quite contrary, and that it is impossible they 
can ever do other than wrangle from June to 
January^ Every Body tells him all this i.s Spleen, 
and he must have a Wife ; while all the Members 


of the Inquisition are unanimous in a certain Wo- 
man for him, and they think they all together are 
better able to judge, than he or any other private 
Person whatsoever. 

SIR^ Tempicy March 3, 1711. 

‘Your Speculation this Day on the Subject pf 
* Idlencs.s, has employed me, ever since I read it, 
‘ in sorrowful Reflections on my having loitered 
‘away the Term (or rather the Vacation) of ten 
‘Years in this Place, and unhappily suffered a 

f ood Chamber and Study to lie idle as long. 

ly Books (except those I have taken to sleep 
‘ upon) have been totally neglected, and my Lord 
‘ Coke and other venerable Authors were never .so 
‘slighted in their Lives. I spent most of the Day 
‘ at a Neighbouring Coffee-House, where we have 
‘what I may call a lary Club. We generally 
‘come in Night-Gowns, with our Stockings about 
‘our Heels, and sometimes but one on. Our 
‘ Salutation at Entrance is a Yawn imd a Stretch, 
‘ and then without more Ceremony we take our 
‘ Place at the Lolling Table ; where our Discourse 
‘ is, what I fear you would not read out, therefore 
‘slmll not insert. But I assure you, Sir, I heartily 
‘ lament this Loss of Time, and am now resolved 
‘ (if possible, with double Diligence) to retrieve 
‘it, being eflectually awakened by the ArgnmenLs 
‘ of Mr. Slack out of the Senscle.ss Stupidity that 
‘ has so long possessed me. And to demonstrate 
‘ that Penitence accompanies my Confession, and 
‘Constancy my Resolutions, 1 have locked my 
‘Door for a Year, and desire you would let my 
* Companions know 1 am not witlnn, 1 am with 
‘ great Respect, 

SIR, Your most obedient Ser 7 Jant, 

T. N. B. 


No. 321.*] Saturday, March 8, 1712. [Addison, 


Nec satis est pulchra esse poemaia, dulcia sunto. 

Hor. 


T hose, who know how many Volumes have 
been written on the Poems of Homer and 
Virgin, will easily paidon the Length of my Dis- 
course upon Milton. The Paradise Lost is 
looked upon, by the best Judges, as the greatest 
Production, or at least the noblest Work of Genius 
in our Language, and theiefore deserves to be set 
before an English Reader in its full Beauty. For 
this Reason, tho’ 1 have endeavoured to give a 
general Idea of its Graces and Imperfections in 
my Six First Papers, I thought my self obliged to 
bestow one upon every liook m particular. The 
Three first Rooks I have alieady dispatched, and 
am now entering upon the Foui th. I need not 


^ From this date to the end of the .series the 
Saturday papers upon Milton exceed the usual 
length of a Spectator essay. That they m.ay not 
occupy more than the single leaf of the original 
i.s.sue, they are printed in smaller type ; the columns 
also, when necessary, encroach on the bottom 
margin of the papier, and there are few advertise- 
ments insei led. 
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acquaint my Reader that there are JMultitudes of 
Beauties in this great Author, especially in the 
Descriptive Parts of his Poem, which I have not 
touched upon, it being my Intention to point out 
those only, which appear to me the most exquisite, 
or those which are not so obvious to ordinary 
Readers. Every one that has read the Criticks 
who have written upon the Odyssey^ the Iliad 
and the y^neid, knows very well, that though 
they agree in their Opinions of the great Beauties 
in those Poems, they have nevertheless each of 
them discovered several Master-Strokes, which 
have escaped the Observation of the rest. In the 
same manner, I question not, but any Writer who 
shall treat of this Subject after me, may find 
several Beauties in Millou, which I have not 
taken notice of. I must likewise observe, that as 
the greatest Masters of Critical Learning differ 
among one another, as to some particular Points 
in an Epic Poem, I have not bound my self 
scnipulously to the Rules which any one of them 
has laid down upon that Art, but have taken the 
Liberty sometimes to join with one, and some- 
times with another, and sometimes to differ from 
all of thein„ when I have tliought that the Reason | 
of the thing was on my side. 

We may consider the Beauties of the Fourth 
Book under three Heads, in the first are those 
Pictures of Still-Life, which we meet with in the 
Description of Eden^ Payadise, Adam's Bower, 
^c. In the next are the Machines, which com- 
prehend the Speeches and Behaviour of the good 
and bad Angels. In the last is the Conduct of 
Adam and ET*e, who arc the Principal Actors in 
the Poem. 

In the Description of the Poet has 

observed A nstotlds Rule of lavishing all the 
Ornaments of Diction on the weak unactive Parts 
of the Fable, which are not supported by the 
Beauty of Sentiments and Characters.* Accord- 
ingly the Reader may observe, that the Expres- 
sions are more florid and elaborate in these De- 
scriptions, than in most other Patts of the Poem, 

I must further add, that tho’ the Drawings of 
(hardens. Rivers, Rainbows, and the like dead 
Pieces of Nature, are justly censured in an He- 
roic Poem, when they run out into an unnecessary 
length; the Description of Paradise would ha.vc 
been faulty, had nc)t the Poet been very particular 
in it, not only as it is the .Scene of the Principal 
Action, but as it is requisite to give us an Idea of 
that Happiness from which our first Parents fell. 
The Plan of it is wonderfully Beautiful, and 
formed upon the short SUetch which we have of it 
in Holy Writ. Miltons Exuberance of Imagina- 
tion has potircd foi th such a Redundancy of Or- 
naments on this Seat of Happiness and Innocence, 
that it would be endless to point out each Particu- 
lar 

I must not quit this Head, without further ob- 
serving, that there is scarce a Speech of Adam or 


* At the end of the third Book of the Poetics. 
* The diction should be most laboured in the idle 
‘ parts of the poem ; those in which neither man- 
*ners nor sentiments prevail ; for the manners 
‘and the sentiment.s arc only obscured by too 
« splendid a diction.’ 


Eve in the whole Poem, wherein the Sentiments 
and Allusions are not taken from this their de- 
lightful Habitation. The Reader, duiing their 
wnole Course of Action, always finds himself in 
the Walks of Paradise. In short, as the Criticks 
have remarked, that in those Poems, wherein ' 
Shepherds are Actors, the Thoughts ought always 
to take a Tincture from the Woods, Fields and 
Rivers, so we may observe, that our first Parents 
seldom lose Sight of their happy Station in any 
thing they speak or do ; and, if the Reader will 
give me leave to use the Expression, that theiy 
Thftugb.ts 

V, e aic in flic next place to consider the^^- 
cjiine#-x)f the Fourth. Book. Satan being" now 
within Prospect of Eden, a.ud\oo\dns round upon 
the Glories of the Creation, is filled with Senti- 
ments different from those which he discovered i 
whilst he was in Hell. The Place inspires him 
with Thoughts more adapted to it : He reflects 
! upon the happy Condition from which he fell, and 
[ bleaks forth into a Speech that is .softned with 
several transient Touches of Remorse and Self- 
accusation ; But at length he confirms himself in 
Impenitence, and in his Design of drawing Man 
into his own State of Guilt and Misery. This 
Conflict of Passions is raised with a great deal of 
Art, as the opening of his Speech to the Sun is 
very bold and noble. 

O thou that with surpassing Glory rnnun'd, 
LooJ^st from thy sole Dominion like the God \ 
Of this neiv World; at 7vhose Sight all the 

Stars 

Hide their diminish'd Heads ; to thee I call. 

But with no friendly Voice, and add thy name, 

0 Sun ! to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 

That bring to my Remembrance from what 

State 

1 fell, ko 7 u glorious once abirve thy Sphere. 

This Speech is, I think, the finest that is 
ascribed to Satan in the whole Poem. The Evil 
Spirit afterwards pi occeds to make his Discoveries 
concerning our first Parents, and to learn after 
what manner they may he best attacked. His 
bounding over the Walls of Paradise; his .sitting 
in the Shape of a Cormorant upon the Tree of 
I.ifc, which stood in the Center of it, and over- 
aP th#* other Tre^s of the Garden, his 
a.':, ' .I'l.oiig ilie Ilci'i of Animals, which are 
> iv.'iui.f.'i \ a.', playing about 

and Plve, together with his transforming himself 
into diflerent Shapes, in order to hear their Con- 
versation, are Circumstances that give an agree- 
able Surprize to the Reader, and are devised with 
great Art, to connect that Series of Adventures 
in which the Poet has engaged [this*] Artificer of 
Fraud. 

The Thought of Transformation into a 

Cormorant, and placing himself on the Tree of 
Life, seems raised upon that Passage in the I had, 
where two Deities are described, as perching on 
the Top of an Oak in the shape of Vulturs. 

His planting himself at the Ear of Eve under 
the [form*] of a 7'oad, in order to produce vain 
Dreams and Imaginations, is a Circumstance of 


* [this great] * [shape] 
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the same Nature ; as his starting up in his own 
Ffllmis wonderrully fine, both in the Literal De- 
scription, and in the Moral which is concealed 
under it. His Answer upon his being discovered, 
and demanded to give an Account of himself, fis'J 
conformable to the Pride and Intrcjndity of his 
Character. 

Know ye not then, said Satan, 7vit/i Scorn, 
Know ye not Me ? ye kneiu me once no mote 
For yon, there sitting' xuhere yon durst not soar ; 
NatJo-mtow Me argjttesyonr se/ve^.utJuuKuu, 
Tfie lo7vest of your throng; 

Zephon's Rebuke, with the Influence it had on 
Satan, is exquisitely Graceful and Moral Satan 
is afterwards led away to Gabriel, the chief of the 
Guardian Angels, who kept watch in Farad i\r. 
His disdainful Behaviour on this Occasion is so 
rematkable a Beauty, that the most ordinary 
Reader cannot but take Notice of it. Gabriels 
discovering his Approach at a Distance, is drawn 
with great strength and liveliness of Imagination. 

O Friends, I hear the tread of nimble Feet 
Hasting this Way, ami no7v by glimfs discerti 
Ithurief and Zephon through the shade ; 

And 7vith them comes a third of Regal Port, 

But faded splendor 7vnH ; who by his gait 
And fierce demeanor seems the Prince of Hell; 
Not likely to part hence 7oithont contest : 

Stand firm, for in his look defiance lours. 

TTie Conference between Gabriel and Satan 
abounds with Sentiments proper for the Occasion, 
and suitable to the Persons of the two Speakers. 
Satan cloathing himself with Terror when he 
prepares for the Combat is truly sublime, and at 
least equal to I{ome7’'s Description of Discord 
celebrated by Longinus, or to that of Fame in 
Vhgil, who are both represented with their Feet 
standing upon the F-arth, and their Heads reach- 
ing above the Clouds. 

While thus he spake, til A noetic Squadron bright 
TumUd fiery red, shnrpning in mooned Horns 
Their Phalanx, and begin to hem him round 
With ported Spears, itc. 

On tP other side Satan alarm'd. 

Collecting all his might dilated stood 
Like Tcneriflf, or Atlas, uurenuni'd. 

His Stature reach'd the Sky, and on his Crest 
Sat horror plum'd; 

I must here take [notice,^] that Milton is every 
where full of Hints and sometimes literal Tiaiis- 
lations, taken from the greatest of the Greek and 
Latin Poets. But this 1 may reserve for a Dis- 
course by it self, because 1 would not break tlie 
Thread of these Speculations, that are designed 
for English Readers, with such Reflections as 
would be of no u.se but to the Learned. 

I must however observe m this Place, that the 
breaking off the Combat between Gabriel^ and 
Satan, by the hanging out of the Golden Scales 
in Heaven, is a Refinement upon Homer's 
Thought, who tells us, that before the Battle be- 
tween Hector Achilles, weighed the 


* (are] * [notice by the way,] 
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Event of it in a pair of Scales. 'J'he Reader may 
see the whole Passage in the 22 nd Iliad. 

Virgil, before the last decisive Combat, de- 
scribes yupiter in tlic .same manner, as weighing 
the Kates of Turmis and ALiieas. Milton, 
though he fetched this beautiful Circumstance 
from the Iliad and Hineid, does not only in.^ert 
it as a Poetical Embellishment, like the Authors 
above-mentioned ; but makes an artful use of it 
for the proper carrying on of his Fable, and for 
the breaking off the Comljat between the two 
Warriors, who were upon the point of engaging. 
[To thi.s vye may further add, that Milton is the 
more justified in this Passage, as we find the same 
noble Allegory in Holy Writ, where a wicked 
Prince, some few Hours before he was a.ssaulted 
and slain, is said to have been weighed in the 
Scales, and to have been found ivanting.] 

I must here take Notice under the Head of the 
Machines, that (/ ideVs gliding down to the Earth 
upon a .Sunbeam, with the Poet’s Device to make 
him descend, as well in his return to the Sun, as 
in his coming from it, is a Prettiness that might 
have been admired in a little fanciful Poet, but 
.seems below the Genius of Milton. The De- 
scription of the Host of armed Angels walking 
their nightly Round in Paradise, is of another 
Spirit. 

So saying, on he led his radiant files. 

Da sling the Moon ; 

as that Account of the Hymns which our first 
Parents used to hear them sing in these their 
Midnu’ht Walks, is altogether Divine, and inex- 
prcssiiily amusing to the Imagination. 

I We arc, in the last place, to consider the Parts 
which Adam and Eve act in the Fourth Book. 
'J’he Description of them as they first appeared to 
Satan, is e.xquisitely drawn, ami sufficient to 
m.ikc the fallen Angel ga/e upon them with all 
tliat Astonishment, and those Emotions of Envy, 
in w Inch he is represented. 

Tsvo of far nobler Shape erect and tall, ^ 

God-like erect! with native honour clad 
In naked Majesty, seem'd lords of all; 

And worthy seem'd: for in their looks dwhie 
The image of t/u'ir glorious Maker shon. 

Truth, Wisdom, Sanctitude ses’ere and pure ,* 
Se7'ere, hut in true filial freedom plac'd: 

P'or contemplation he and valour form'd. 

For .wfruess ^he and S7uect attractroc grace ; 

He for God only, she for God in him. 

His fair large front, and eye sublime, declar'd 
Absolute rule; and Hyacinthiii Locks 
Round f/wn his parted fmclock manly hung 
Clustring, but not beneath his Shoulders broad. 
She, as a I iil, do7vn to lu‘r slender svaste 
Her nuadorutd golden tresses 7vore 
Dis-sheztei'd, but in wanton ringlets 7unv'd. [ 
So pass'd they naked on, nor shun'd the Sight ^ 
Of God or Angel, for they thought no ill: ‘ 

So hand in hand they pass'd, the loveliest pair ' 
That evei- since in love's embraces met. 

There is a fine Spirit of Poetry in the Lines 
which follow, wherein they are described as sit- 
ting on a Bed of Floveers by the side of a Foun- 
tain, amidst a mixed Assembly of Animals. 
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The Speeches of these two first Lovers flow 
equally Irora Passion and Sincerity. The Pro- 
fessions they make to one another are full of 
Warmth ; but at the same time founded on Truth. 
In a Word, they are the Gallantries of Paradise: 

— ^JVken Adam Jirs/ of Men ; 

Sole partner and sole part of all these joyst 

Dearer thy self than all; 

But let us ever praise him, and extol 
His bounty, following our delightful Task, 

To prune tfiese grow pig plants, and tend these 
flcw'rs; 

Which were it toilsome, yet with thee were sweet. 

To whom thus Eve reply' d. 0 thou for whom, 
A mi from whom / wasjonu'd, flesh of thy flesh. 
And without tuhom am to no end, my Guide 
A ud Head, what thou hast said is just ami right. 
For we to him imieed all praises owe. 

And daily thanks; 1 chiefly, who enjoy 
So far the happier Lot, enjoying thee 
Prceeminent by so much odds, while thou 
Like consort to thy self canst no where find, &c. 

The remaining part of Eve's Speech, in which 
she gives an Account of her self upon her first 
Crc.ation, and the manner in which she was 
brought to Adam, is I think as beautiful a Pas- 
sage as any in Milton, or perhaps 111 any other 
Poet whatooever. These Passages are all worked 1 
off with so much Art, that they arc capable of 
pleasing the most delicate Reader, without offend- 
uig the most severe. 

Thai Day loft remember, when from Sleep, &c. 

A Poet of less Judgment and Invention than 
this great Author, would have found it very diffi- 
cult to have filled [these*] tende r Pans of the Poem 
with Sentiments proper fora State of Innocence ; 
to have described the Warmth of Love, and the 
Professions of it, without Artifice or Hyperbole . 
to have made the Man speak the most endearing 
things, without descending from his natural Dig- 
nity, and the Woman receiving them without de- 
parting ftoin the Modesty of hei Character; in a 
Word, to adjust the Preiogativcs of Wisdom and 


* [tliosej 


Beauty, and make each appear to the other in itt 
proper Force and Loveliness. This mutual Sub- 
ordination of the two Sexes is wonderfully kept up 
in the whole Poem, as particularly in the Speedh 
of Eve I have before mentioned, and upon the 
Conclusion of it in the following Lines. 

So spake our general Mother, and with eyes 
Of Conjugal attraction unreproived, 

A nd meek surrender, half embracing lean'd 
On our first father ; half her swelling breast 
Naked met his under the flowing Gold 
Of her loose tresses hid: he in delight 
Both of her beauty and submissive charms 
Smil'd with superior Love. 

I'he Poet adds, that the Devil turned away 
with Envy at the sight of so much Happiness. 

We have another V’^iew of our first Parents in 
their Evening Discourses, which is full of pleasing 
Images and Sentiments .suitable to their Condition 
and Characters. The Speech of Eve. in particu- 
lar, is dressed up in such a soft and natural Turn 
of Words and Sentiments, as cannot be sufficient- 
ly admired. 

I shall close my Reflections upon thi.s Book, { 
with observing the Masterly Tran.sition which the ! 
Poet makes to their Evening Worship in the fol- 
lowing Lines. 

Thus at their shady Lodge arriv'd, both stood, 
Both turn'd, and under open Sky, ador'd 
The God that made both [Sky,] Air, Earth and 
Heaven, 

Which they beheld, the Moods resplendent Globe, 
And Starry Pole; Thou also mad’st the Night, 
Maker Omnipotent, and thou the Day, &c. 

Most of the Modern Heroick Poets have imi- 
tated the Ancients, in beginning a Speech without 
premising, that the Per.son said thus or thus : hut 
a.s It IS easie to mutate the Ancients in the Omis- 
sion of two or three Words, it requires Judgment 
to do it in .such a nmnner as they .shall not be 
missed, and that the Speech may begin naturally 
witliout them. There is a fine Instance of this 
Kind out of Homer, in the Twenty Third Chapter 
ol Longinus. L. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURAliLE 

THOMAS EARL OF IVHJRTON: 


My Lord, 

T he Author of the Spectator having prefixed 
before each of his Volumes the Name of some 
^reat Person to whom he has particular Obliga- 
tions, lays his Claim to your Lordshijj’s Patronage 
upon the same Account. I must confess, my Lord, 
had not I already receiv’d great Instances of your 
Eavour, 1 .should have been afraid of submitting a 
Work of this Nature to your Perusal. You are 
.so thoroughly acquainted with the Characters of 
Men, and all the Parts of human Life, that it is 
impossible for the least Misreprcseni.itioa of them 
to escape yotir Notice It i.s Your Lordship’s 
particular Distinction that you are Master of the 
whole Compass of Business, and have signalized 
Your Self in all the different Scenes of it. We 
admire some for the Dignity, otliers fur the Popu- 
larity of their Behaviour ; some for their Clearness 
of Judgment, others for their Happiness of Ex- 
pression : some for the laying of .Schemes, and 
others for the putting of them in Execution : It 
is Your Lordship only who enjoys these several 


Talents united, and that too in as great Perfection 
as others possess them singly. Youi Enemies ac- 
knowledge this great Extent in your Lord.ship’s 
Character, at the .same time that they use their 
utiuo.st industry and Invention to derogate from 
it. But it is for Your Honour that those who are 
now Your Enemies wcie always so. You have 
acted m .so much Consistency with Your Self, and 
promoted the interests of your Country m .so uni- 
form a Manner, that even tho.se who would misre- 
present your Generous Designs foi the Publick 
Good, cannot but apjirove the Steadiness and In- 
trepidity with winch You pursue them. It is a 
most .sensible Pleasure to me that 1 have this Op- 
portunity of profes.sing my self one of your great 
Admirers, and, m a very particular Manner, 

Jl/y LORD, 

Your Lontihlp's 

Most ObHge(t, 

And jHost Obedient, 

Huvihle Servant, 

7 HE S RECTA TOR. 


No. 323.] Monday, Ma->xh lo, 1712. \Stecle, 


— — — Ad humum marore gravideducit etangit. 
Hor. 

I T is often said, after a Man has heard a Story 
with extraordinary Circumstances, It is a very 


* This is the Thomri.s, Earl of Wharton, who in 
1708 became Lord-lieutenant of Ireiand, and took 
Addison for his Chief Secretary. He was the son 
of Philip, Baron Wharton, a firm Presbyterian, 
sometimes called the good T.ord Wharton, to dis- 
tinguish him from his son and grandson. Philip 
Wharton had been an opponent of .Stuart en- 
croachments, a friend of Algernon Sidney, and 
one of the first men to welcome William 111. to 
England. He died, very old, in 1694. His son 
Thomas did not inherit the religious temper of his 
father, and even a dedication could hardly h.ive 
ventured to compliment him on hi.s private nioi-als. 
But he was an active politician, was with his 
father in the secret of the landing of the Prince 
of Orange, and was made by William Comptroller 
of the Household. Thwarted in his desire to 
become a Secretary of State, he made himself 
formidable as a bold, sarcastic speaker and by the 
strength of his parliamentary interest. He is said 
to have returned at one time thirty members, and 
to ^ve spent eighty thousand pounds upon tlie 
maintenance of his political position. He was 
apt, by his manners, to make friends of tlie young 


good one if it be tiue: But as for the following 
Kclatiun, I should be glad were 1 sure it weie 
false. It i.s told with such Smiphcily, and there 
are so many artless Touches of iJisire.^s in it, that 
I fear it comes too much from the Heart. 


men of influence. He spent money freely also 
on the turf, and upon his seat of Winchemlen, in 
Wilts. Queen Anne, on her accession, struck his 
n cine with her own hand from the list of Privy 
Councillors, but he won his way not only to re- 
storation of that rank, hut also m December, 1706, 
at the age of 67, to lu^ title of Vi.scount Wuichen- 
don and Earl of Wharton. In Nuvem^r, 1708, he 
became Lord-heuteiiant of Ireland, with Addison 
for secreuiry. He look over with him also Clay- 
ton tlie mu.sici.m, and kept a gay court, easily 
accessible, excejit to Roman Catholics, whom he 
\\ j .1 I .id .it t • h' p:-. '-'T.ce. .'iiu! against whom 
].«■ e ;■.» I e,i ll.e ur. 1 m i«f the penal code. 
I!-.- ii.n' > e r»v: : .Ji.iv. i) I'u* (.Ihurch of Eng- 
land. Swift accused him, as Lord-lieutenant^ of 
shameless depravity of manners, of injustice, 
greed, and gross venality. This Lord Wharton 
died in 1715, and was .succeeded by his son Philip, 
whom George I., in 1718, made Duke of Wharton 
for his father’s vigorous support of the Hano- 
verian succession. His character was much worse 
than that of his father, the energetic politician 
and the man of cultivated taste and leady wit to 
whom Steele and Addison here dedicated the 
Fiftli Volume of the Spectator. 
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Mr , Spectator, 

* Some Years ago it happened that I lived in the 
'same House with a young Gentleman of Merit . 

‘ with whose good Qualities I was so much taken, 

‘ as to make it my Endeavour to shew as many as 
‘ 1 was able in my self. Familiar Converse iin- 
' proved general Civilities into an unfeigned Pas- 
‘ sion on both Sides. He watched an Opportunity 
‘ to declare himself to me ; and I , who could not 
‘ expect a Man of so great an Estate as his, re- 
‘ceived his Addresses in such Teuns, as gave 
‘ him no reason to believe 1 was displeased by 
‘ them, tho’ I did nothing to make him think me 
‘more easy than was decent. His Father wa.s a 
‘ very hard worldly Man, and proud ; so that there 
'was no reason to believe he would easily he 
‘brought to think there was any thing in any 
'Woman’s Person or Character that could bal- 
' lance the Disadvantage of an unequal Fortune. 
‘In the mean time the Son continued hisApplica- 
‘ lion to me, and omitted no Occasion of demon* 

‘ strating ih( 'i: disiiiieicsteil P.is>i- n i' l.igiin* !c 
'to me, . 111 '.! Ill pl.iMi iiiost Iciri' ou •. •! >.i 
‘ marry me privately, and keep it so till he 
‘ should be so happy a.s to gain his Father’ .s Ap- 
‘ probation, or become pos.scssed of lus Flstate. I 
' passionately loved him, and you will believe 1 
‘did not deny such a one what was my Interest 
'also to grant However I was not so young, as 
‘not to take the Precaution of carrying with me 
‘ a faithful Servant, svho had been also my Mother’s 
‘ Maid, to be present at the Ceremony. When 
‘that was over I demanded a Certificate, signed 
‘by the Mini.ster, my FInsbaiid, and the Seivant 
I ‘ 1 just now .spoke of. After our Nuptials, we 
‘conversed together very familiarly in the same 
‘House, but the Restraints we were generally 
‘under, and the Interviews we had, being stolen 
‘and iiitcrtiipicd, made our Behaviour to each 
' other have rather the impatient b'ondness which 
‘is visible in Lovers, than the regular and grati* 

‘ fied Affection which is to be observed in M.an 
‘ and Wife 'riiis Gbservation made the Father 
‘ very anxious for his Son, and press him to a 

* M.atch lie had m his Eye for liini. To relieve 
‘ iny Husband from this Importunity, and conceal 
'tile Secret of our Maniage, which I had reason 
‘ to know would not be long in my pow'er in Town, 

‘ it was resolved that I should ictirc into a remote | 
‘ Pl.ice in the Country, and converse under feigned 
‘ Names by Letter. We long continued this 
‘Way of Commerce , and 1 with my Needle, a 
'few Books, and reading over and over my Hu.s* | 
‘band’s Letters, passed my Tunc in a reugned 
‘ Expectation of better Days. Be pleased to take 
‘notice, that within finir ^lonths after I left my 
‘Husband I was delivered of .a Daughter, who 
‘died within few Hours after her Birth. This 
‘Accident, and the retired Planner of Life I led, 

‘ gave criminal Hopes to a neighbouring P>riite of 
'a Country Gentleman, whose Folly was the 

* Source of all my Affliction. 'I’his Rustick is one 
‘ of those rich Clowns, who supply the Want of all 
‘ manner of Breeding by the Neglect of it, and 
' with noisy Mirth, half Understanding, and am- 
‘ pie Fortune, force themselves upon Persons and 
‘ Things, w'ithout any Sense of Time and Place. 

‘ The poor ignorant People where I lay conceal’d. 


‘ and now pas.scd for a Widow, wondered I could 
‘be so shy and .strange, a.s they called it, to the 
‘ Squire ; and were bribed by him to admit him 
‘vyhenever he thought fit. 1 happened to be sit- 
‘ting in a little Parlour which belonged to ray 
'own Part of the House, and musing over one of 
‘the fondest of my Husband’s Letters, in which I 
‘always kept the Certificate of my Marriage, 1 
‘when this rude Fellow came in, and with the , 
‘nauseous Familiarity of such unbred Brutes, | 
‘snatched the Papers out of my Hand. I was 
‘immediately under so great a Concern, that I ] 
‘ threw my self at his Feet, and l>egged of him to 
‘return them. He with the same odious Pretence 
‘ to Freedom and Gaiety, swore he would read 
‘ them. I grew more importunate, he more curi- 
‘ous, till at last, with an I ndignation arising from 
‘a Passion I then first di.scovered in him, he 
‘ threw the Papers into the Fire, swearing that 
‘ since he was not to read them, the Man who 
‘ writ them should never be so happy as to have 
‘ me re.ad them over again. It is insignificant to 
‘tell you my 'Fears and Reproaches made the 
‘ lioisterous Calf leave the Room ashamed and out 
‘ of Countcn.incc, when 1 had leisure to ruminate 
‘ on this Accident with more than ordinary Sor- 
‘ row : However, such was then my Confidence 
‘in iny Husband, that I writ to him the Misfor- 
‘ tunc, and desired another Paper of the same 
‘ kmd. He deferred writing two or three Posts, | 
‘ and at last answered me in general, 'I'hat he 
‘ could not then send me what 1 asked for, but 
‘ when he could find a proper Convey^ance, I 
‘ should be sure to have it. From this time his 
* Letters were more cold every Day than the otlier, 
‘and as he grew mcliffeient 1 grew jealous. 
‘'J'hishasat last brought me to 'Jown, where I 
‘ find both the Witnesses of my Marriage dead, 
‘and that my Husband, after three Months Co- 
‘ habimtion, h.is buried a young Lady whom he 
‘ married in Obedience to his Father In a word, 
‘he .shuns and disowns me. .Should I come to the 
‘ House and confront him, the Father would join 
‘ in supporting him against me, though he believed 
‘ my Story ; should I talk u to the World, what 
‘ Reparation c.an I expect for an Injury I cannot 
‘make out? I believe he means to bring me, 
‘thioiigh Necessity, to resign my Pretentions to 
‘ him for some Provision for my Life ; but I will 
‘ die first. Pray bid him remember what he said, 
‘and how he was charmed when be laughed at 
‘ the heedless Discovery 1 often made of my self; 

‘ let him remember how awkward I was in my 
‘dissembled Indifference towards him before Com- 
‘pany ; ask him how I, who could never conceal 
‘ my Love for him, at his own Request, can part 
‘with him for ever? Oh, Mr. Spectator, sensi- 
' ble Spirits know no Indifierence la Marriage; 
‘what then do you think is my piercing Affliction ? 

‘ I leave you to represent my Distress your 

‘own way, in which I de.sire you to be speedy, if 
‘ you have Compassion for Innocence exposed to 
‘ Infamy. Octavia. 

T. 
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No, 333.] Tuesday, March ii, 1712. [Addison. 

— — — Mode Vir, mode Famine^ • Virg. 

T he Journal with which I presented my 
Reader on Tuestiay last, h^s brought me in 
several Letters, with Accounts of many private 
Lives cast into that Form. 1 have the Rakes 
Journal, the Sot's Journal, the W horemaster s 
Jouninl, Sind among several others a very curious 
Piece, entituled, 7%e Journal 0/ a Mohock. Ly 
these Instances I find that the Intention of my 
last Tuesdnv's Paper has been mistaken by many 
of my Readers. I did not design so much to ex- 
pose Vice as Idleness, and aimed at those Pei sons 
who pass away their Time rather in Iriflc and 
Impertinence, than in Ciimes and Immoralities. 
OfTences of this latter kind are not to be dallied 
with, or treated in so ludicrous a manner. In 
short, my Journal only holds up holly to the 
Light, and shews the Disagreeableness of such 
Actions as are indilTereiit in themselves, and 
blameable only as they proceed from Creatures 
endow’d with Reason 

My following Correspondent, who calls her self 
Clarinda, is such a Journalist as I require : She 
teems by her Letter to be placed m a modish 
State of Indifference between Vice and Virtue, 
and to be susceptible of either, were there proper 
Pains taken with her. Had her Journal been 
filled with Gallantries, or such Occurrences as had 
shewn her wholly divested of her natural Inno- 
cence, notwithstanding it might have been more 
pleasing to the Geucialiiy of Readers, I should 
nut have published it ; but as it is only the Picture 
of a Life filled with a fashionable kind of Gaiety 
and Laziness, I shall set down five Days of it, as 
I have received it from the Hand of my fair Cor- 
respondent. 

Dear Mr. Spectator, 

‘ You having set your Readers an Exercise in 
* one of your last Week’s Paper.s, I have perform’d 
* mine according to your Orders, and herewith 
‘send it you enclosed You must know, Mr. 
* Spectator, that I am a Maiden Lady of a good 
‘ Fortune, who have had several Matches ofiered 
‘ me for these ten Years IunI pa-,!, and have at 
‘present w ,11111 \p;, licit! i ’e to me by a very 

'pretty B'cllow. I - -i u.s own Disposal, I 
‘come up to Town every Winter, and pass my 
‘Time in it after the manner you will find in the 
‘ following Journal, which I begun to write upon 
‘the very Day after your Spectator upon tliat 
‘ Subject, 

Tuesday Niskt, Could not go to sleep till 
one in the Morning for thinking of my Journal. 

Wednesday. From FAght 'till Ten, Drank 
two Dishes of Chocolate in lied, and fell asleep 
after ’em. _ , 

From Ten to Eleven. Eat a Slice of Ih-ead 

' A quotation from memory of Virgil’s ‘ Et ju- 
‘ venis quondam nunc ficniina.’ Ain. vi. 448. 


and Butter, drank a Dish of Dohea, read the 
spectator. 

From Eleven to One. At my I’oilet, try’d a 
new Head Gave Orders for Veny to be combed 
and washed. Mem. I look best in Blue. 

F'rotn ()ne till Half an Hour after Two, 
Drove to t!ie Change. Cheapned a Couple of 
Fans. 

'Till J'onr At Dinner. Mem. Mr, Froth 
passed by m his new Liveries. 

From I'onr to Si.x. Dressed, paid a Visit to 
old Lady Blithe and her Sister, having before 
heard they wcie gone out of Town that Day. 

Front .Six to Eleven. At Basset. Mem. Never 
set again upon the Ace of Diamonds. 

Thursday. From Eln’en at Night to Eight 
in the Morning. Drcam’d that I punted to Mr. 
Froth. 

From Eight to Ten. Chocolate. Read two 
Acts in A urenzebe^ abed . 

E'rom 7'cn to Eleven. Tea-'l'ablc. Sent to bor- 
row "Liidy Paddle's Cnpiii for Feny. Read the 
Play-Bills. Received a Letter from Mr. Froth. 
Mem. locked it up in my strong Box. 

Rest of the Morning. P'ontange, the Tire- 
woman, her Account of my Lady Blithe's Wash. 
Broke a Tooth in my little 'J'ortoise-shell Comb. 
Sent Frank to know how my Lady Hectick t^gt^d 
after her Monky's leaping out at Window. 
Looked pale P'ontange tells me my Gla.ss is not 
true. Dressed by 'I'luve. 

P'rom Thiee to Four. Dinner cold before I sat 
down. 

P'rom Pour to Eter'en Saw Company. Mr. 
Froth' f Opinion of Milton. His Account of the 
Plohoiks. His Fancy for a Pin-cushion. Picture 
ill the Lid of his Snuff-ho\. Old \ /.\dy P'addle 
jiromises me her Woman to cut my Hair. Lost 
five Guineas at Crimp. 

Twelve a-Clock at Night. Went to Bed. 

Frnnw. Fight in the Moer.'.g Abed. Read 
overall Mr FrotIi\ l.t‘iu,r>. ( ;//.■</ and Veny. 

Ten U'Clock. Stay’d within all day, not at 
home 

P'rom Ten to Twelve. In ConfcMcnce with my 
Mantua-Makei* Sorted a Suit of Ribbands.' 
Broke my Blue China Cup. . 

P'rom Twelve to One. Shut my self aip in my 
Chamber, practised Lady Betty Modelfs Skuttle. 

One in the Afternoon. Called for my flowered 
Hanclkercliicf Worked half a Vinlet-Leaf in it. 
Eyes aked and Head out of Order. Threw by 
my Work, and read over the remaining Part of 
A nrenzebe. 

P'rom Three to Four . Dined. 

From P'onr to Trvelve. kihanged my Miml, 
dressed, went abroad, and play’d at Crimp till 
Midnight. Found Mrs. Spitely at home. Con- 
versation : Mrs. Brilliant's Necklace false Stones. 
Old Lady Loveday going to be married to a 
young I’ellow that is not worth a Groat. Miss 
True gmic into the Country. Tom Towntey has 
red Hair. Mem. Mrs. Spitely whispered •m my 
Ear that she had something to tell me about Mi. 
P'roth, I am sure it is not ti ue. I 
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Beiween Ttvelve ntid Ont, Dreamed that Mr. 
Frotk lay at my Feet, and called me hidamora} 

SaYuRhav. Rose at Eight a>Clock iu the 
Morning. Sate down to my Toilet. 

Front Eif;ht to Nine. ShiTied a Patch for Half 
an Hour before I could determine it. Fixed it 
above my left Eye-brow, j 

From Nine to Tweive. Drank my Tea, and 
dressed. 

From Tivelve to Two. At Chappel. A great 
deal of good Company. Mem. 'J he third An in 
the new Opera. Lady Dlithe dressed frightfully. 

From Three to Four Dined. Miss Kitty 
called upon me to go to the Opera before I w'as 
risen from 'Table. 

From Dinner to Six. Drank Tea Turned 
off a Footman for being rude to I'eny. 

Six a*Clock. Went to the Opera. 1 did not 
see Mr. Froth till the beginning of the .second 
Act. Mr Froth talked to a (IcntlVnian in a black 
Wig. Pow'cd to .a Lady in the hont P>ox, Mr. 
Froth and his Friend clapp’d Nicolini in the third 
Act. Mr. hroth cned out Ancora. Mr. Froth 
led me to my Chair. 1 think he squccycd my 
Hand. 

Eleven oi N/jrht. Went to Red. Melancholy 
Dreams. Mctliought Nicolini said he was Mr. 
Froth. 

I Sunday, Indisposed. 

Monday. F/i^ht n-Clock. Waked by Miss 
Kitty. Aurettuebe lay upon the Chair by me. 
AVV/y repeated without Hook the Eight best Lines 
in the Play. Went in our Mobbs to the dumb 
Man,* according to Appomtinent. I’old me that 
my Lover’s Name began with a G. Mem. The 
Conjurer wtis within a Letter of Mr. Froth's 
Name, SfiC. 

‘ Upon looking back into this my Journal, I find 
* that I am at a loss to know w'hether 1 pass my 
^Time well or ill ; and indeed never thought of 
‘considering how I did it before I peru.sedyour 
‘Speculation upon that Subject. 1 scaice find a 
‘single Action in these hve DaJ^s that I cjin 
‘ thoroughly approve of, except the working upon 
‘the 'Vimet-Leaf, W'hich I am re.soived to finish the 
‘ first Day I am at leisure. As for Mr. Froth and 
‘ l^^ny, 1 did not think they took up so much of 
‘my Time and 'Thoughts, as 1 find they do upon 
‘ my Jounial, The latter of them I will turn off, 

‘ if you insist upon it ; and if _Mr, Froth dges not 
‘bring Matters to a Conclu.sion very suddenly, I 
‘will not let my Life run away in a Dream. 

J ^our humble Serzuintj 

Clarind.a. 

To resume one of the Morals of my first Paper, 
and to confirm Clarinda in her good Inclinations, 


* The heroine of A urengzebe. 

* Duncan Campbell, said to be deaf and dumb, 
and to tell fortunes by second .sight. In 1732 
there appeared ‘ Secret Memoirs of the late Mr. 
‘ D, Campbell. . . . vvritten by him.self. . . with 
*an Appendix by w'ay of vindicating Mr. C. 

* against the groundles.s aspersion cast upon him, 

* that be but pretended to be deaf and dumb.’ 


I would have her consider what a pretty Figure 
she would make among Po.steritY, were the His- 
tory of her whole Life publi.shed like these five 
Days of it. 1 shall conclude my Paper with an 
Epitaph written by an uncertain Author* on Sir 
JTtthp .Sidney's Sister, a Lady who seems to have 
been of a 'Temper very much different from that 
of Clarinda. 'I’he last 'Thought of it is so very 
noble, that 1 dare .say my Reader will pardon me 
the Quotation. 

On the f ount^ss Dowager of Pembroke. 
Underneath this Marble Hearse 
Lies the Subject of all Ferse, 

Sidney’s Sister, Pembroke’s Mother; 

Death, ere thou hast kill'd another. 

Fair, and team'd, and good as she, 

Time shall throrv a Dart at thee. L. 


No. 324.] Wednesday, March 12, 1712. \Sieele. 


(0 enrver in terns aninuT, et ccelestinm inanes, 



Mr . Sphctatok, 

*''PHE Materials you have collected together 

* X towards a general History of Clubs, make 
‘so blight a Part of your Speculations., that I 
‘think it is but a Justice we all owe the learned 
‘World to furnish you witli such Assistaivcc.s as 
‘mav promote that useful Woik. Fortius Rca- 
‘son 1 could not lorbear rnmmunicating to you 
‘some impeifect Informations of a .'‘.vt uj Men Jf 
‘you will allow them a place in that Species of 
‘ Hemg) who have lately erected themselves into a 
‘Nocturnal Fraternity, under the 'Title ol the 

* Mohock Club, a Name borrowed it seems from 
‘a .sort of Cannibals in India, who subsist by 
‘plundering and devouring all the Nations about 
‘them. Tlie President is styled Emperor 0/ the 
'Mohocks ; and his Anns are a Turkish (Jre.sccnt, 
‘which his Impcnal Majesty bears at present in a 
‘very extraordinary manner engraven upon his 
‘ Forehead. Agreeable to their Name, the avow- 
'cd design of their Institution is Mischief; and 
‘upon this Foundation ail their Rules and Orders 
‘are framed. An ou^geous Ambition of doing 
‘all possible hurt to tKreir Fellow-Creatures, i.s the 
‘great Cement of their Assemblyjwmd the onlj-^ 
‘Qualification required in the Members, Jn or- 
‘der to exert t]ii.s Principle in its full Strength 
‘and Perfection, they take care to drink them- 
‘ selves to a pitch, that is, beyond l,he Possibility 
‘of attending to any Motions of Reason and Hu- 
‘ manity ; then make a general Sally, and attack 
‘ all tliat are so unfortunate as to walk the Streets 

through which they patrule. Some are knock'd 
down, others stabb’d, others cut and carbonado'd. 
“J'o put the Watch to a total Rout, and mortify 
‘some of those inoffensive Militia, is reckon’d a 
Coup d'eclai. The particular 'J’alenUs by which 


* Ben Jonson. 

® [.SrTOi'j inter se convenit Ursis. — JuV.j 
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'these Misanthropes are distineuxshed from one 
'another, consist in the various kinds of Barban- 
‘ties which they execute upon the^ Prisoners. 
'Some are celebrated fora happy Dexterity in 

* tipping the Lion upon them ; which is performed 
'by squeezing the Nose flat to ^ the Face, and 
'boring out the Eyes with their tingers: Others 
'are called the Dancing- Masters, and teach their 
' Scholars to cut Capers by running Sword.s thro’ 
'their Legs ; a new Invention, whether originally 

* French f cannot tell : A third sort are the Tum- 

‘ biers, whose office it is to set Women on their 
‘ Ilca.ls, and commit certiin Indecen-ie--. or rather 
‘Barbarizes, on LUC Li.ni)'^ vi'.icli ii.e> expose. 
'But these 1 forbear to nieni. m. they 

'can’t but be very shocking to the Reader as well 
'as the Spectator. In this manner they carry 
' on a War against Mankind ; and by the st.mding 

* Maxims of their Policy, are to enter into no 
'Alliances but one, and mat is Offensive and De- 
‘fensive with all Bawdy-Houses in general, of 
'which they have declaim'd themselves Protectors 
‘and Guarantees.^ 

‘ I must own, Sir, tliese are only broken inco- 

* herent Memoirs of thi . vvonvlcrful Society, but 
‘ they are the best 1 have been yet able to pro- 
‘cure; for being but of late Establishment, it is 
‘not ripe for a just History; And to be serious, 
‘tfie chief Design of tins Troulile is to himler it 
‘ from ever being so. You have been pleas’d, out 
'of a concern for the good of your Countrymen, 
'to net under the Character of Si’itci.vioR, not 
‘only the Pait of a Looker-on, but an Overseer of 
‘ their Actions : and whenever such Enormities as 
‘this infest the 'rown, wc immediately fly to you 
'for Redress. I have reason to believe, that some 
‘thoughtless Youngsters, out of a false Notion of 
‘Bravery, and an immoderate Fondness to be dis- 
'tinguished for Fellows of Fire, are insensibly 
‘hurry’d into this senseless scandalous I’rojecl . 
'Such will probably stand corrected by your Re- 

* proofs, especially if you inform them^ that it is 
‘not Courage for half a score Fellows, mad with 
‘Wine and Lust, to set upon two or thice soberer 
‘than themselves; and that the Manners of hidian 

* Savages are no becoming Accomplishments to an 
‘ Encash line Gentleman. Such of them as have 
‘been Bullies and Scowrers of a long standing, 
'and are grown Veterans in this kind ol Service, 
‘are, 1 fear, too hardned to receive any Impres- 
'sions from your Admonitions. Hut I beg yon 
'would recommend to their perusal your ninth 
‘Speculation: They may there be taught 10 take 
‘warning from the Chib of Duellists; and be put 
‘in mina, that the common Fate of those Men of 

* Honour was to be bang’d. 

/ am, 

SIR, 

Vonr most hnvihle Scn>ant, 
March the loth, 1711-12. Philanthropos. 

* Gay tells also in his Trivia that the Mohocks 
rolled women in hogsheads down Snow hill. 
Swift wrote of the Mohocks, at this time, in his 
Journal to Stella, ‘Grub-street papers about them 

* fly like lightaing, and a list printed of near eighty 

* put into several prisons, and all a lie, and I be- 
*gin to think there is no truth, or very little, in 


The following Letter is of a quite contrary na- 
ture; but I add it here, that the Reader may ob- 
serve at the same View, how amiable Ignorance 
may be when it is shewn in its Simplicities, and 
how detestable in Barbarities. It is written by an 
honest Countryman to his Mistress, and came to 
the Hands of a Lady of good Sense wrapped 
about a 'Thread-Paper, who has long kept it by 
her as an Image of artless Love. 

Taker I very muck respect, Mrs. Margaret 
Clark. 

‘Lovely, and oh that I could write loving Mrs. 
* Margaret Clark, I pray you let Affection ex- 
‘cuse Presumption. Having been so happy as 
‘to enjoy the bight of your sweet Countenance 
I and comely Body, sometimes when I had occa- 
‘sion to buy Treacle or Liquorish Powder at the 
‘Apothecary’s Shop, I am so enamoured with you, 
‘that I can no more keep close my flaming Desire 
‘to become your Seiwant. And 1 arn the more 
‘ bold now to write to your sweet self, because 1 
‘am now my own Man, and may match where 1 
‘please ; for my Father is taken away, and now I 
‘am come to my Living, which is'l'en Yard Land, 
‘and a House ; and there is never a Yard of Land 
‘in our Field but it is as V'ell worth ten Pound a. 
‘Year, as a 'Thief is worth a Halter; and all my 
‘ Brothels and Ststers are provided for: Besides 1 
‘have good Houshold-stuff, though I say it, both 
‘ Brass and Pewter, Linnens and WooU'ens ; and 
‘though my House be thatched, yet. if voii and I 
‘match, it shall go hard but I will have one half 
‘of It slated. If you think well of this ^^ollon, 

‘ I wdl wan upon you as soon as my new Cloalhs 
‘ IS made and Hay Harvest is in. 1 could, though 

‘ 1 say it, have good The test is torn off,‘ 

and I’ostenty must be contented to know, that 
Mrs. Margaret Clark was very pretty, but aie 
left in the dark as to the Name of her Jaiver. T. 


325.3 Thursday, March 13, 1712, [Budgell. 

Quid f^m^tra Simulacra fugneia captasf 

Quod pet is, est nusqnam ; quod a mas avertere, 
perries. 

Ista repercuss(P quam cemis imagiuis umbra est, 
Nrt hahet ista std ; tecum 7 >cuitq?te, mauetque. 
Tecum discedet si tu discedcre possis — Ovid. 

W ILL. Hf)NEYCt^MB diverted us last Night 
with an Account of a voung Fellow’s mst 
discovering hi.s Passion to his Mistress. The 
young Lady was one, it seems, wlio had long be- 
foie conceived a favourable Opinion of him, and 

‘the whole story.’ On the i8th of March an at- 
tempt was made to put the Mohocks down by 
Royal Proclamation. 

’ 'This letter is said to have been really sent to 
one who married Mr. Cole, a Nortli.imptim at- 
torney, by a neighlmunng freeholder named 
Gabnel Bullock, and shown to Steele by his friend 
the antiquary, Browne Willis. See also No. 328. 
P. 477- I 
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was still in hopes that he would some time or other | 
make his Advances. As he was one day talking 
with her in Company of her two Sisters, the Con- 1 
versation happening to turn upon Love, each of 
the young Ladies was by way of Raillery, recom- 
mending a Wife to him ; when, to the no small 
Surprize of her who languished for him in secret, 
he told them with a moi e than ordinary Serious- 
ness, that his Heart had been long engaged to one 
whose Name he thouglit himself obliged in Hon- 
our to conceal ; but that he could shew her Pic- 
ture in the lad of hi.s SnufT-box. The young 
Lady, who found herself the most sensibly touched 
by this Coufe.ssion, took the first Opportunity that 
offered of snatching his Box out of his Hand. He 
seemed desirous of recovering it, but finding her 
resolved to look into the Lid, begged her, that if 
she should happen to know the Person, she would 
not reveal her Name. Upon carrying it to the 
Window, she was very agreeably surprized to find 
there was nothing within the Lid but a little 
Looking-Glass, in which, after she had view’d her 
own Face with more Pleasure than she had ever 
done before, she returned the Box with a Smile, 
telling him, she could not but admire at his 
Choice. , . „ , 

Will, fencying that his Story took, immediately 
fell into a Dissertation on the Usefulness of Look- 
ing-Glasses ; and applying himself to me, asked, 
if there were any Looking-Glas.ses in the 1 imes of 
the Greeks and Romans; for that he had often 
observed in the Translations of Poems out of those 
Languages, that People generally talked of seeing 
themselves in Wells, Fountains, Lakes, and 
Rivers ; Nay, says he, I remember Mr. Dryden 
in his 0%tid tells us of a swingeing Fellow, called 
Rolypheme, that made use of the Sea for his Look- 
ing-Glass, and could never dres.^ himself to Ad- 
vantage but in a Calm. 

My Friend Will, to shew us the whole Com- 
pass of his Learning upon this Subject, further 
informed us, that there were still several Nations 
in the World so very barbarous as not to have any 
Looking-Glasses among them ; and that he had 
lately read a Voyage to the South-Sea, in which 
it is said, that the Ladies of Chili always dres.s 
their Heads over a Bason of Water, 

I am the more particular in my Account of 
WiLL.’s last Night’s Lecture on these natural 
Mirrors, as it seems to bear some Relation to the 
following Letter, which 1 received the Day bcfoie. 


‘I have read your last Observations 

‘ on the Fourth Book of Milton with great Satis- 
' faction, and am particularly pleased with the 
‘hidden Moral, which you have taken notice of in 

* several Parts of the Poem The Design of thU 
‘ Letter is to desire your Thoughts, whether there 
‘ may not also be some Moral couched under th.rt 

* Place in the same Book where the Poet lets us 
' know, that the first Woman inimediately after her 
‘ Creation ran to a Looking-Glass, and became so 
‘ enamoured of her own Face, that she had never 
‘removed to view any of the other Works of Na- 
‘ture, had not she been led off to a Man. If you 
'think fit to set down the whole Passage from 


* Milton, your Readers will be able to jtudgefoT 
‘themselves, and the Quotation will not a little 
‘contribute to the filling up of your Paper. 

Your humble Servant 

R. T. 

The last Consideration urged by my Querist is 
so -v. -.u;. that I c.-.imot forbear closing with it. 
'Ihc P.i'-'-.g'. he lo, i.s part of £w's Speech 

to Adam, and one of the most beautiful Passages 
in the whole Poem. 

That Day 1 oft remember, when from sleep 
I first azvak'd, and found my self repos'd 
Under a shade of fioiurs, much woiuVring where 
And what I was, whenu thither brou0it, and 
hoiv. 

Not distant far ^roni thence a murmuring Sound 
Of IVaicrs issu d from a Cave, and spread 
Into a liquid Plain, then stood unmov'd 
Pure as tlC Expanse of Head n : / thither went 
With unexperu’Hc' d Thought, and laid me d&ivn 
On the green Bank, to look into the clear 
Smooth Lake, that to me seem'd another Sky. 

As I bent do%vn to look, just opposite, 

A ishcipe within the watry Gleam appear'd 
Bending to look on me ; / started back, 

It started back; but pleas'd J soon return! d, 
Pleas'd it return'd as soon with ansivcring Looks 
Of Sympathy and Love ; there J had fijfd 
Mine Eyes till no^v, and pined with vain Desire, 
Had not a Voice thus warn'd me, What thou 
seest, 

What there thou seest, fair Creature, is thy self. 
With thee it came and goes : but follow me. 

And 1 will bring thee where no Shadow stays 
Thy coming, and thy soft Embraces, he 
Whose Image thou art, him thou shalt enjoy 
Inseparably thine, to him shalt bear 
Multitudes like thy self, and thence be call d 
Mother of Human Race. What could I do, 

But follmv streight, invisibly thus led ? 

Till I espy'd thee, fair indeed and tall. 

Under a Platan, yet methought less fair, 

Less winning soft, less amiably mild, 

Than that smooth watry Image: back I turn'd, 
Thou following erfdst aloud, Return fair F.ve, 
Whom fly's t t/iou 't whom thou fiy'st, of him thou 
art. 

His E'lesh, his Bone ; to give thee Being, I lent 
Out of my Side to thee, nearest my Heart, 
Substantial Life, to have thee by my side 
Henceforth an individual Solace dear. 

Part of my Soul I seek thee, and thee claim 

My other half I With that thy gentle hand 

Seiz'd mine, I yielded, and from that time see 
How Beauty is excel I'd by manly Croce, 

A nd Wisdom, which alone is truly fair. 

So sfake our general Mother , — X. 
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No. 326.3 Friday, March 14, 1712. [Sfcele. 


Inclusam Danarn tin ris nhenca 
Jiobustcegite fore.-, rt r'.\v/«/.v cnnum 
Trisics exuhiat, niuni-iat.i j it.s 
Noctitrnis ab adnlteris ; 

Si non Hor. 


Mr. Spectator, 

* "X^OUR Correspondent’s Letter relating to For- 
‘ X tune-Hunters, and your subsequent Dis- 
‘ course upon it, have given me Encouragement to 
*send you a State of my Case, by which you will 
‘see, that the Matter complained of is a common 
‘Grievance both to City and Country. 

* I am a Country Gentleman of between five and 

* six thousand a Year, it is my M isfortune to have 
‘aveifyfine Park and an only Daughter ; upon 
‘which account I have l^en so plagu’d with Deer- 
‘ Stealers and Fops, that for these four Years past 
‘I have scarce enjoy’d a Moment’s Rest. I look 
‘ upon my self to be in a State of War, and am 
‘ forc’d to keep as constant watch in my Scat, as a 
‘Goveniour would do tliat commanded a Town 
‘on the Frontier of an Knemy’s Country, I have 
‘ indeed pretty well secur’d my Park, having for this 
‘purpose provided my self of four Keepers, who 
‘are Left-handed, and handle a Quarter-Staff be- 
‘yond any other Fellow in the Country. And for 
‘the Guard of my House, besides a Hand of Pen- 
‘ sioner-Matrons and an old Maiden Relation, 
‘whom I keep on constant Duty, I liave Plunder- 
‘ blisses always charged, and f'ox-Gins planted in 
‘private Places about my Garden, of winch 1 have 
‘given frequent Notice in the Neighbourhood ; yet 
‘ so it is, tfiat in spite of all my Care, I shall every 
‘now and then have a saucy Rascal ride by re- 
^emnoitring (as I think you call it) under rny 
‘Windows, as sprucely drest as if he were going 
‘to a Ball, I am aware of this way of attacking a 
‘ Mistress on Horseback, having heard that it is a 
‘common Practice 'm Spain ; and liave therefore 
‘taken care to remove my Daugliter from the 
‘Road-side of the House, and to lodge her next 
‘the Garden. But to cut short my Story; what 
‘can a Man do after all? I durst not stand for 
‘Member of Parliament last Election, for fc.ar of 
‘some ill Consequence from my being off of my 
‘ Post. What I would therefore desire of you, is, 
‘to promote a Project I have .set on foot ; .and upon 
‘ which 1 have writ to some of my Friends ; and 
‘that is, that care may be taken to secure our 
‘Daughters by Law, as well as our Deer ; and 
‘that some honest Gentleman of pubhek .Spirit, 

* would move for Leave to bring 111 a Bill For the 
‘ better preserving of the F'emale Game. 

I am, 

SIR, 

Your humble Scrztani. 

Mr , Spectator, 

Mile- End-Green, March 6 , 1711^-12. 

‘ Here is a young Man walks by our Door every 
‘Day about me Dusk of the Evening. He looks 

* up at mjr Window, as if to see me ; and if I steal 
'towards it to peep at him, he turns another way, 
‘and looks frightened at finding what he was 


‘ looking for. The Air is very cold ; and pray let 
‘ him know that if he knocks at the Door, he will 
‘be carry’d to the Parlour Fire; and 1 will come 
‘ down soon after, and give him an Opportuiiity to 
‘ break his Mind. 

/ am, SIR, 

Your humble Servant, 

Mary Coinfitt, 

‘ If I observe he cannot speak, I’ll give him time 
‘to recover himself, and ask him how he does. 

Dear SIR, 

* I beg you to print tliis without Delay, and by 
‘the first Opportunity give us the natural Causes 
‘ of Longing in Women ; or put me out of Fear 
‘ that my Wife will one time or other be deliver'd 
‘of something as monstrous as any thing that has 
‘yet appeared to the World; for they say the 
‘ Child is to bear a Resemhla’ice of what was de- 
‘ sir’d by the Mother. Lhave been marry’d up- 
‘ wards of six Years, have had four Children, and 
‘ my Wife is now big with the fifth. 'J’he Expences 
‘she has put me to m procuring what she has 
‘ longed for during her Pregnancy with them, 
‘would not only have handsomely defray’d the 
‘ Charges of the Mouth, but of their Education too ; 

‘ her Fancy ’oeing so exorliitant for the first Year 
‘or two, as not to confine it self to the usual Ob- 
‘jeetsof Eatables and Drinkables, but running 
‘out after Equipage and Furniture, and the like 
‘ Extravagancies. To trouble you only with a few 
‘ of them : When she was with Child of Tom, my 
‘ eldest Son, she came home one day just fainting, 
‘and told me she liad been visiting a Relation, 
‘whose Husband had made her a Present of a 
‘ ('hanot and a stately pair of Horses ; and that 
‘ she was positive she could not breathe a Week 
‘ longer, unless she took the Air in the Fellow to 
‘ it of her own within that time : This, rather than 
‘lose an Heir, 1 readily comply’d with. Then 
‘ the Furniture of her best Room must be instantly 
‘changed, or she should mark the Child with 
‘ some of the frightful Figures in the old-fashion’d 
‘ 'J'ape>try Well, the Upholsterer was called, 
‘and her Longing sav’d that bout. When she 
‘went with Molly, she had fix’d her Mind upon a 
‘new Set of Plate, and as much China as would 
‘have furnished an India Shop: I'hese also I 
‘chearfully granted, for feat of being Father to 
‘.an Indian Pa^od. Hitlicrto I found her T)e- 

* mands rose upon every Concession ; and had she 

‘gone on, J had been ruined : But by good For- 
‘ tune, with her third, which was Peggy, the 
‘Height of her Imagination came down to the 
‘Corner of a Ve!iis''>n p-ivty. .luci brought her once 
‘ even upon hei K'>.. off the Ears of a 

‘Pig from the Ispii, 'Ihe Gi atifications of her 
‘ Palate were easily preferred to those of her Vani- 
‘ ty ; and sometimes a Partridge or a Quail, a 
‘ Wheat-Ear or the Pestle of a Lark, were chear- 
‘ fully purchased ; nay, I could be contented tlio’ 
‘I were to feed her with green Pease m Apiil, or 
‘ Cherries in May. But with the Babe she now 
‘goes, she is turned Girl again, and fallen to.eat- 
‘ mg of Chalk,- pretending ’twill make the Child’s 

‘ Skin white ; and nothing will serve her but I | 

* must bear her Company, to prevent its having a 
‘ Shade of my Brown ; In this however I have 
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‘ventur’d to deny lier. No Ioniser ago than yes- 
‘tcrday, as we were coming to Town, she saw a 
‘parcel of Crows so heartily at Break-fast upon a 
‘piece of Horse-flesh, that she had an iuvincihle 
‘Desire to partake with them, and (to iny mfnutc 

* Surprize) begged the Coachmen to cut her otf a 

* Slice as if ’tWere for himself, which the Fellow 
‘ did ; and as soon as she came home she fell to it 
‘with such an Appetite, that she seemed rather to 
‘ devour than eat it. What her next Sally will he, 
‘I cannot guess: but in the mean timeiny l^c- 
‘ quest to you is, that if thcie beany way to come 
‘at the.se wild uuaccountahle Rovings of linagina- 
‘ tion by Rea.son and Argument, you’d speedily 
‘afford us your Assistance. This exceeds the 
‘Grievance of Pin-Money, and I think iit every 

* Settlement there ought to be a CUuse inserted, 
‘that the Father should be answerable for the 

* Longings of his Daughter. But I shall impa- 
‘tiently expect your Thoughts in this Matter and 
‘am SIK, 

Your mat rrsf 

most l-'au 'nfut //.v,. < •. Serz’ant, 

T. B. 

* Let me know whether you think the next 
‘Child will love Horses as much as Molly does 

* China-Ware. P 


iVi?. 327.] Saturday, March 15, 1712. \Addi^on. 

— ^ Major reru)n miki nasciinr ordo. — Virg. 

W E were told in the foregoing Book liow tlie 
evil Spirit practised upon Eve as she lay 
asleep, in order to inspire her with 'J’hoiights of 
Vanity, Pride, and Ambition. The Author, who 
shews a wonderful Art throughout his wdiole 
Poem, in preparing the Reader for the seveml 
Occurrences that arise in it, found.s upon the 
above-mendon’d Circumst.ince, the first Part of 
the fifth Book. Adam upon his awaking finds 
KxfC still asleep, with an unusual Discomposure m 
her Looks The Posture in which he icg.trds 
her, s describ'd with a Tenderness not to be cx- 

E ress’d, as the Whisper with which he awaits 
er, is the softest that ever was convc^^Iii<^W a 
Lover’s Ear, 

His vnonder was, to find unwahen'd Kve 
With Tresses discompos'd, and gUnving Check, 
As through tinquiet Rest : he on his side 
Leaning half -rais'd, with Looks of cordial Love 
Hung over her enamour d, and beheld 
Beauty, which whether waktns; or asleep. 

Shot forth peculiar Graces : then, xvitk Voice 
Mild, as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes, 
HerPland soft touching, whispci'd thus: Awah' 
My Fairest, my Espous'd, my latest found, 
Heav'nls last best Gift, my ever-new J'lcliyht ! 
Awake: the Motning shines, and the fresh Field 
Calls us, we lose the Prime, to mark lunv spHug 
Our tended Plants, how blows the Citron Grove, 
What drops the Myrrh, and what the. balmy 
Reed, 

How Nature paints her Colours, how the Bee 


Sits on the Bloom, extracting liquid Sweets, 

Such whispering waFd her, but with stafd/ed 
Eye 

On Adam, whom embracing, thus she spake: 

0 Sole, in whom my Thoughts find all Repose, 
My Glory, my Perfection ! glad I see 

Thy Face, and Morn retumi'd 

1 cannot but take notice that Milton, in the 
Confercnce.s between Adam and Eve, had his 
Kye very frequently upon the 'Book of Canticles, 
in which there is a noble Spirit of Eastern Poetry ; 
and ver)^ often not unlike what we meet with in 
Homer, who is generally placed near the Age of 
Solomon. I think there is no question but the 
P<»ct ill the preceding Speech remember’d those 
two Passages which are spoken on the like occa- 
sion, and fill’d with the same pleasing Images of 
Nature. 

PJy beloved spake, and said unto vie, Rise ttp, 
my Love, my Fair one, and come away: for lo 
the Winter is past, the Rain is over and gone, 
the Flowers appear on the Earth, the Time of 
the singing of Birds is come, and the Voice of 
the Turtle is heard in our Land. The Fig-tree 
puiteih forth her green P'lgs, and ike Idneswith 
the tendii (.lape gii'C a good Smell, Arise rny 
Love, my Fair-one and come away. 

Come, my Beloved, let us go forth into the 
Field; lei ns get up early to the Vineyards, lei 
us see if the Vine fiourish, whether the tender 
Grape appeal', and the Pomegranates bud forth. 

Ills jiu-fcrring the Garden of Eden, to that 

ir/iere the Sapient King 

Held Dalliance with his fair Egyptian Spouse, 

shews th.it the Poet had this delightful Scene in 
his mind. 

Ei'c's Dream is full of those high Conceits en- 
gendring Pride, which, we are told, the Devil 
ciideMvour’d to instill into her. Of this ’^ind is 
that Pait of it wlierc she fancies herself awaken’d 
by Adam in the following beautiful Lines. 

IVhy s/eep'st thou Eve ? norv is the pleasant Time, 
The cool, the silent, save where Silence yields 
To the night-warbling Bird, that now awake 
Tunes sweetest his love-labour'd Song; now 
reigns 

Full orb'd the Moon, and xuitk more [pleasingp'\ '■ 
Ijight ^ ^ 

ShadcKoy sets ofif the Face of things : In vain. 

If none legard. Head n wakes with all his Eyes, 
Whom to behold hut thee. Nature's Desire, 

In whose sight all things joy, with Ravishment, 
Attracted by thy Beauty still to gciel 

An injudicious Poet would have made Adam 
talk thio’ the whole Work in such Sentiments as 
tlnf.se : But Flattery and Falshood are not the 
C'ourtship of Milton's Adam, and could not Be 
heard by Eve in her State of Innocence, except- 
ing only in a Dream produc’d on purpose to tajnt 
her Imagination. Other vain Sentiments of the ] 
same kind in this Relation of her Dream, will b«? ] 

* \Pleasant'\ | 
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Qbvious to every Reader. I'ho’ the Catastrophe j 
of the Foem is finely presag’d on this Occasion, 1 
the Particulars of it are so artfully shadow’d, that 
they do not anticipate the Story which follows in 
the ninth Book. I shall only add, that tho’ the 
Vision it self is founded upon T. ruth, the Circum- 
stances of It are full of that Wildness and Incon- 
sistency which are natural to a Dream Ailauf, 
conformable to his superior CHkracter for Wisdom, 
instructs and comforts Eve upon this occasion. 
Sochear^dhe kis/air Spouse, afid slLewascfieaEd, 
But silentty 

Eve, and tviped ihcmjidt/Ui^rJiair.; 
TwG^her precious DEops^ tTiot I'cndy stood 
Mach in their chrystal Sluice, he ere they fell 
Kiss'd, as the g^raciota Sign of sweet Re morse 
And pious Awe, that fear d to ha’oe offended. 

The Morning Hyniu is written in Imitation of 
one of those Psalms, whimc, in the ovcrnowings 
of Gratitude and Pratse, the Psalmust calls not 
only upon the Angels, but upon the most con- 
spicuous Parts of the maulinate Creation, to join 
with him in extolling fheir common Maker. In- 
vocations of this natun fill the Mind with glorious 
Ideas of God’s Works, and awaken that Divine 
Enthusiasm, which is so natural to Devotion 
But if this calling upon the dead J\irts of Nature, 
is at all times a proper kind of Worship, it was in 
a particular manner suitable to our first Parents, 
who had the Creation fresh upon their Minds, and 
had not seen the various Dispensations of Pro- 
vidence, nor consequently could he acquainted 
with those many I'opicks of Piaise %yhirh might 
afford Matter to the Iti-voti ms of llioir Jkistcrity. 

I need not remark the beautiful Spirit of Poetry, 
which runs through this whole Mymn, nor the 
Hc»Une.ss of that Resolution with which it con- 
cludes. 

Having already mentioned tliose Speeches 
which arc assigned to the Persons in this Poem, 1 
proceed to the Description which the Poet igivcs’] 
of His Departure from before the 

Thir^e, and the Flight thro’ the Choirs of Angels, 
is finely ims^ed. As Milton evei y where fills his 
Poem with CirciMn>itan'vs that are marvellous and 
asKpnishlng, he describe-, tlie Cate of Heaven as 
framed after siich a manner, that it open'd of it 
self upon the Approach of the Angel who wa.s to 
paa® through it. 

. . Till at the Gate 

OSKpeav'n arrcifd, the Gate self-open' d wide, 
Mfi^tilden Hinges turning, as hy If^orlc 

the Sovereign Architect had framed. 

The Poet here seems to have regarded two or 
three PiLSsages in the i8th Iliad, as that in par- 
ticular, where .speaking of Vulcan, Hoiner says, 
that he had made twenty Tripodes running on 
Golden Wheels ; which, upon occasion, might go 
of them.selves to the Assembly of tlie Gods, and, 
when there was no more Use for them, return 
ft^in after the same manner. Scaligh- has rallied 
jfTomervtxy .severely upon this Point, a.s M Dacier 
has endeavoured to defend it. I will not pretend 
to determine, whether in this particular of Homer 

* [gives ui] 


the Marvellous does not lose sight of the Probable. 
As the miraculous Workmanship of Milton's 
Gates is not so extraordinaiy as this of the Tri- 
podes, so 1 am persuaded he would not have men- 
tioned it, had not he been supported in it by a 
Passage in the Scripture, which speaks of Wheels 
in Heaven that had Life m them, and moved of 
themselves, or stood still, in conformity with the 
CheruVnms, whom they accompanied. 

'I'here is no question but Milton had this Cir- 
cumstance in his 'rhoiights, because in the follow- 
ing Book he de-^enbes the Chariot of the Messiah 
with Wheels, according to the Plan mJSze- 

kiel s Vision. 

Forth rush'd 7vith Whirlwind sound 

The Chariot of paternal Deity 
Flashing thick flames, Wheel within Wheel un- 
drasvn. 

Itself instinct svith Spirit 

I question not but Bossu, and the two Daciers, 
who .are for vindicating every thing that is cen- 
sured in Homer, by something parallel in Holy 
Writ, would have been very well pleased had they 
thoinrht of confronting Vulcan's Tripodes with 
EzekiePs Wheels. 

Raphaels Descent to the Earth, with the Fi- 
gure of his Person, is repre.scntcd in very lively 
Colours. Several of the French, Italian and 
English Poets have given a Loose to their Ima- 
ginations in the De.scription of Angels : But I 
do not remember to have met with any so finely 
drawn, and so conformable to the Notions which 
are given of them in Scripture, as tkis in Milton, 
After having set him forth in all his Heavenly 
Plumage, and represented him as alighting upon 
the Earth, tlie Pout concludes his Description 
with a Circumstance, which is altogether new, 
and imagined with the greatest Strength of 
F.uiuy. 

Like Maia’s Son he stood, 

Andjltook his Pinnies, that Heav'nly Fragrance 

The Circuit svide. 

Raphaels Reception by the Guardian Angels ; 
his passing th'-ough the Wilderness of Sweets ; 
his diwant Appearance to Adam, have all the 
(.ir:mrfs that Poetry is capable of bestowing. Tlie 
AutfvBr afterwards gives us a particular Inscrip- 
tion of Es'e in her Domestick Employments. 

So saying, with disfatckful Looks in haste 
She turns, on hospitable Thoughts intent, 

What Choice to chnse for Delicacy best, 

What order, so contriv'd, as not to mix 
Tastes, not well join’d, inelegant, but bring 
Taste after Taste, upheld with kindliest Change; 
Bestirs her then, &c. 

I hough in this, and other Parts of the same 
Book, the Subject is only the Housewifry of our 
first Parent, it is set off with .so many [ileasing 
Images and strong Expressions, as make it none 
of the le.ast agreeable Parts in this Divme Work, 

The natural Majesty of Adam, and at the same 
time his submissive Behaviour to the Superior 
Being, who had vouchsafed to be his Guest ; the 
solemn Hail w'hich the Angel bestows upon the 
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Mother of Mankind, with the Figure of Eve 
ministring at the Tabic, are Circumstances which 
deserve to be admired. 

RapfiaeVs Behaviour is every way suitable to 
the Dignity of his Nature, and to that Character 
of a sociable Spirit, with which the Author has so 
judiciously introduced him. He had received In- 
structions to converse with Adam^ as one Friend 
converses with another, and to warn him of the 
Enemy, who was contriving his De.struction : Ac- 
cordingly he is represented as sitting down at 
Table with Adam, and eating of the Fruits of 
Paradise, I'he Occasion naturally leads him to 
his Discourse on the Food of Angels. After hav- 
ing thus entered into Conversation with Man upon 
more indifferent Subjects, he warns him of liis 
Obedience, and makes natural Transition to the 
History of that fallen Angel, who was employ’d 
in the Circumvention of our first Parents. 

Had I followed Monsieur Bossu's Method in 
iny first Paper of Milton, I should have dated 
the Action of Paradise Lost from the Beginning 
of Raphaer s Speech in this Book, as he supposes 
the Action of the AEneid to begin in the second 
Book of tliat Poem. I could allege many Rea- 
sons for my drawing the Action of the ACncid 
rather from its immediate Beginning in the fitst 
Book, than from its remote Beginning in the 
second; and .shew why I have consideied the 
sacking of Troy as an Episode, accoiding to the 
common Acceptation of that Word. But as this 
would be a dry unentertaining Piece of Criticism, 
and perhaps unnecessary to those who have read 
my first Paper, I shall not enlarge upon it. Which- 
ever of the Notions be true, the Unity of Mi Hods 
Action is preserved according to cither of them ; 
whether we consider the Fall of Man in its im- 
mediate Beginning, as preceding from the Reso- 
lutions taken in the infernal Council, or in its more 
remote Beginning, as proceeding from the fir.st 
Revolt of the Angels in Heaven. 'I'he Occasion 
which Milio 7 i assigns for this Revolt, as it is 
founded on Hints in Holy Writ, and on the 
Opinion of some great Writers, so it was the most 
proper that the Poet could have made use of. 

The Revolt in Heaven is described with great I 
Force of Imagination and a fine Variety of Cir- 
cumstances. 'I'he learned Reader cannot but be 
pleased with the Poet’s Imitation of Homier in 
the last of the following Lines, 

At length into the Limits of the North 
They came, and Satan took his Royal Seat 
High on a Hill, far blazing, as a Mount 
Rais'd on a Mount, with Pyramids and Tow is 
From Diamond Quarries hewn, and Rocks of 
Gold, 

The Palace of great Lucifer, (so call 
That Structure in the Dialect of Men * 
Jnterpreted) 

. Homer mentions Persons and Things, which 
he tells us in the Language of the Gods arc call’d 
by different Names from those they go by in the 
Language of Men. Milton has imitated him 
with his usual Judgment in this particular Place, 
wherein he has likewise the Authority of Scrip- 
ture to justifie him. The P.art of 
the only Spirit that in this infinite Host of AngcK | 


preserved his Allegiance to his Maker, exhibits to 
u.s a noble Moral of religious Singularity. The 
Zc.sl of the Seraphim breaks forth in a becoming 
Warmth of Sentiments and Expressions, as the 
Charactei which is given ns of him denotes that 
generous Scorn and Intrepidity which attends 
HeiOiC Virtue. The Author doubtless de.signed 
it as a Pattern to those who live among Mankind 
in their present State of Degeneracy and Corrup- 
uou. 

So spake the Seraph AhdieA, faithful found 
Among, the faithless, faithful only he; 

Among innumerable false, unmov'd, 
nvshaken, nnseduc'd, zmterrify' d ; 

H IS J^oyalty he kept, his Love, his Zeal: 
her Number, nor Example with him wrought 
To swerzie from Truth, or change his constant 
Mind, 

Thou,fi single. From amidst them forth he 
pass'd. 

Long way through \hostilc\ Scorn, which he sus- 
tain'd 

Superior, nor of Violence fear'd ought; 

And, with retorted Scorn, his Back he turn'd 
On fho^e proud Tow' is to swift Destruction 
doom'd, 
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Deletiata ilia uibanitate tarn siulta, 

Petron. Aib. 


T H AT useful Part of Learning which consists in 
I'hnendations, Knowledge of different Read- 
ings, and the like, is what in all Ages Persons ex- 
tremely wise and learned have had in great Vener- 
ation. For this reason I cannot but rejoyce at 
the following Epistle, which lets us into the true 
Author of the i.etter to Mrs. Margaret Clark, 
part of which 1 did myself the Honour to publish 
in a filmier Paper. 1 must confess I do not natur- 
ally afibet critical Learning; but finding myself 
not so much regarded as I am apt to flatter my self 
I may deserve from some piofessed Patrons of 
Learning, I could not but do myself the Justice 
to shew 1 am not a Stranger to such Erudition as 
they simlc upon, if ] were duly encouraged. 
However this only to let the World see what I 
could do , and shall not give iny Reader any more 
of this kind, if he will forgive the Ostentation I 
shew at present. 

SIR, March 13, 1712. 

* Upon reading your Paper of yc.sterday,® ] took 
‘the Pains to look out a Copy 1 had f^ormerly 
‘ taken, and remembered to be very like your last 


^ This paper is No. 328 in the original issue, but 
Steele omitted it from the reprint and gave in its 
place the paper by Addison which here stands 
next to it marked with the same number, 328. 
The papei of Addison’s had formed no i.iaft of the 
ongm.al ksuc. Of the original No. 328 Steele 
insetted a censure at the end of No. ^-jo. 
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* Letter; Comparing them, I found they were the 
‘very same, and have, underwritten, sent you that 
‘ Part of it which you say was torn off. I hope 

* you will insert it, that Posterity may know ’twas 
‘ Gabriel Bullock that made Love in that natural 
‘ Stile of which you seem to be fond. But, to let 
‘ you see I have other Manuscripts in the same 

* Way, I have sent you Enclosed three Copies, 

* faitltfully taken by my own Haiul from the Ori- 
‘ginals, which were writ by a Yorkshire gcntle- 

* man of a good estate to Madam Mary, and an 
‘.Uncle of hers, a Knight very well known by the 
‘ most ancient Gentry in that and several other 
‘ Counties of Great Britain. 1 have exactly fol- 
‘ lowed the Fonn ami Spelling. I have been 
‘ credibly informed that Mr. William Bullock, the 
‘ famous Comedian, is the descendant of this 
‘Gabriel, who begot Mr. William Bullock’s great 
‘grandfather on the Body of the above-mentioned 
‘Mrs. Margaret Clark. But neither Speed, nor 
‘ Baker, nor Seldcn, taking notice of it, 1 will not 
‘pretend to be positive ; but desire that the letter 
‘may be reprinted, and what is here recovered 
‘ may be in Italic. 

I «;«, SI Rt 

Vottr daily Reader. 

To her I very tmteh res/>ect, Mrs, Rlai-garet 
Clark. 

* Lovely, and oh that I could write loving Mrs. 
‘Margaret Clark, I pray you let Affection excuse 
‘ Presumption. Having l-e u • .h -; o'-.t t • e 
‘ the Sight of your sweet < : i . • . 

* Piody, sometimes when I had occasion to buy 
‘'rreacle or Liquonsli i’owcr at the .ipoihecary’s 
‘shop, 1 am "0 enamoured with you, that 1 can 
‘ no more keep close my tlaming I >esirc to become 
‘your Servant. And 1 am the moie bold now to 
‘ write to your sweet self, because I am now my 
‘ own Man, and may match were I please ; for my 
‘ Father is taken away ; and now I am come to 
‘ my Living, which is ten yard Land, and a House ; 

‘ and there is never a Yard Laud* in our Field but 
‘ is as well worth ten Pound a Year, as a 'Lhief’s 
‘ worth a Halter ; and all my Brothers and Sisters 

* are provided for ; besides I have good Household 
‘ Stuff, though I say it, both Brass ami Pewter, 

‘ Linnen.s and Woollens ; and though my House 
‘be thatched, yet if you and 1 match, it shall go 
‘hard but I will have one half of it slated. If you 
‘shall think well of this Motion, I will wait upon 
‘you as soon as my new Cloaths is made, and 
‘Hay-Harvest is in. I could, though I say it, 

‘ have good Matches in our Toivn ; bntnty Mother 
‘ (Gods Peace be mith her) charged me u/>on her 
‘ Deaih'Bed to marry a Gentieivoma?! , one who 
‘ had been well trained uf> in Sowing and Cookery. 

* I do not think but that if yon and I can a^ree to 
‘ marry , and lay our Means iOi^eiher, I shall be 
‘ made grattd Jury- man e'er two or three Years 

* come about ^ and that will be a f^rcat Credit to 
‘ us. 1/ 1 could luive got a Alcssenger for Six- 

* fence ^ I would have sent one on Pnrfose, and 

* some Trifle or other for a Token of mv Love ; 

‘ but I hofe there is nothing lost for that netflter. 

‘ So hoping you will take this Letter in good Part^ 

‘ a7id answer it with what Care and Speed you 
* can, I rest atid remnm. 

Yours, if my own, Mr. Gabriel Bullock, 

now my father is dead. 

Swepston, Leicestershire. 

‘When the Coal Carts come, I shall send 
‘ oftener ; and may come in one of them my self. 
For sir William to go to london at Westminster, 
remember a parlement. 

‘ .Sir 

‘ William, i hope that you arc well, i write to 
‘let you know that i am in troubel abbut a lady 
‘ you ncase ; and I do desire that you will be my 
‘ fi end ; for when i did com to see her at your hall, 

‘ i was mighty Abuesed. i would fain a see you at 
‘ topccliff, and thay would not let me go to you ; 

‘ but i desire that you will be our frends, for it Ls 
‘no dishonor neither for you nor she, for God did 
‘ make us all. 1 wish that i might see yon, for 
‘ thay .say that you are a good man : and many 
‘ doth wounder at it, hut madam norton is abue.sed 
‘ and ccated two 1 bcleive. i might a had manya 
‘ lady, hut i con have none but her with a good 
‘consons, for there is a God that know our harts, 
‘if yon and madam norton will come to York, 

‘ there i shill meet you if God be willing and if you 
‘pleased, so be not angterie till you know the 
‘ trutes of things. 

I give my to me lady, and to Mr. 
George iW Lon. Aysenhy, and to madam norton, 
March, the 19th : 1706. 

'I’his is for madam mary norton disforth Lady she 
went to York. 

‘ Madam Mary. Dearc loving sweet lady, i 
‘ hope you arc well. Do not go to london, for they 
‘ will put you m the nunnery ; and heed not Mrs. 
‘laicy what she saith to you, for she will lyand 
‘ ceat you. go from to another Place, and we will 
‘gate wed so with speed, mind wliat i write to 
‘ you, for if they gate you to london they will keep 
‘ you there ; and so let us gale wed, and we will 
‘ both go. so if you go to london, you rueing 
‘your self, so heed not what none of them saith 
‘to you. let us gate wed, and we shall he to 
‘ gadfer any time. 1 will do any thing for you to 
‘ my poore. 1 hope the deviil will fade them all, 
‘for a hellish Company there be. from there 
‘ cursed trick and mischiefus ways good lord ble.ss 
‘and deliver both you and me. 

I tliiiik to be at york the 24 day. 

This is for madam mary norton to go to london 
for a lady that belongs to dishforth. 

‘ Madam Mary, 1 hope you are well, i am 
‘soary that yon went away from York, deare 
‘loving sweet lady, i writt to let you know that i 
‘do remain faithlul ; and if c.in let me know 
‘where i can meet you, i will wed you, and 1 will 
‘ do .any thing to my poor ; for you are a* good 
‘woman, and will be a loving Mistens. i am in 
‘tronhel for you, so if you will come to york i will 
‘w''d you. so with speed come, and i will have 
‘ none but you. so, sweet love, heed not what to 

* In some counties 20, in some 24, and in others 
30 acres of Land. 
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* say to me, and with speed come : heed not what 
‘ none of them say to you ; your Maid makes you 
‘ believe ought. 

* So de^e love think of Mr. georgc Nillson with 

* speed ; i .sent ycpu 2 or ^ letters before. 

* I gave misteris elcocK some nots, and thay put 
*me m pruson all the night for me pains, and non 

* new whear i was, and i did gat cold. 

‘ But it is for mrs. Lucy to go a good way from 
'home, for in york and round atjout .she is known ; 

* to writ any more her deeds, the same will tell hor 

* soul is black within, hor corki.s stinks of hell. 

R. March 19th, 1706. ! 


No. 328.] Monday^ March ij, 1712. [Addison. 


Nullum me a labore reclinat otiuvi. — Hor. 


Mr. Sfectatok, 

' A S I believe this is the first Complaint that 
‘ 1 \. ever was made to you of this n.iiurc, so 

* you are the first Person I over could prevail upon 

'my self to lay it before. When f tell ^ou 1 have 
* aheahhv vigorous C- r.stit iit'"'*'. a p!c*iti‘‘ •’ Kst.ite, 
'no nivird.ri.ite Jt.'oues, .u ■ . to a 

' virtuous bvely Woman, who neither wants Wit ! 
‘nor Good-Nature, and by whom I have a nuiner- 
‘ous Offspring to perpetuate my Family, you will 
‘ naturally conclude me a happy Man But, not- 
‘ witlistanding these promising Appearances, I am 
‘ so far from it. that the prospect of being min’d 
‘and undone, by a sort of Extravagance which of 
‘lateYc.ars is in a less degree crept into every 
‘ fashionable Family, deprives me of all the Com- 

* forts of my Life, and renders me the most anxious 
‘miserable Man on Earth. My Wife, who was 
‘ the only Child and darling Care of an indulgent 
‘Mother, employ’d her early Ye.ir.s in lennnng all 
‘those Accomplishments we generally understand 
‘by good Breeding and polite Kdiiration. She 
‘ sings, dances, plays on the Lute and Haipsicord, 
‘paints prettily, is a perfect Misti e.ss of the 
'French I'ongue, and has made a consider.ible 

* Progress in Italian. She is besides excellently 
‘.skill’d in nil domestick Sciences, .as Pieserving, 

* Pickling, Pastry, making Wines of Fruits of our 
‘own Growth, Embroydering, and Needleworks 
‘ of every Kind, Hitherto yon will be apt to think 
‘there is veiy little Cau.se of Complaint ; but sus- 
‘ pend your Opinion till I have further explain’d 
‘myself, and then 1 make no question you will 
‘come over to mine. You are not to imagine I 
‘find fault that she either possesses or takes de- 
‘ light in the Exercise of those Qualifications I 
‘ ju.st now mention’d ; ’tis the immoderate Fond- 
‘ness she has to them tliat I lament, and that 
‘what is only design’d for the innocent Amuse- 
*mcnt and Recreation of Life, is become the 
‘whole Business and Study of her’s. The six 
‘Months we are in I'own (for the Year is equally 
‘divided betv^een that and the Country) from al- 
‘most Break of Day till Noon, the whole Morn- 
‘ ing is laid out in practising with her several Mas- 
*ters ; and to make up the Losses occasion’d by 


‘her Absence in Summer, every Day in tl\cWeek 
‘ their Attendance is requir’d ; and as they all are 
‘ People eminent in their Professions, their Skill 
‘ and Time must be recompensed accordingly : So 
‘how far these Articles extend, I leave you to 
‘judge. Limning, one would think, is no ex- 
‘ pensive Diversion, but as she manages the Mat- 
‘ ter, ’tis a very considerable Addition to her Dis- 
‘ bursements ; Which you will easily believe, when 
‘ you know she paints Fans for all her Female Ac- 
‘quaintance, and draws all her Relations Pictures 
‘ m Miniature ; the first must be mounted by no 
‘ body but Colmar, and the other set by no body 
‘but Charles Mather. What follows, is still 
‘ much worse than the former ; for, as I told you, 
‘she i.s a great Artist at her Needle^ 'tis Incredible 

* what Sums she expends in Embroidery ; For be- 
sides what is Impropriated to her personal Use, 
‘as Mantua’s, Fetiicoais, Siomachers, Handker- 

* chiefs, Purses, Pin-cushions, and Working 

‘ Aprons, she keeps four French Protestants con- ; 
‘tmually employ’d in makin|r divers Pieces of ; 
‘superfluous Furniture, as Quilts, Toilets, Hang- i 
‘mgs for Clo.sets, Beds, Window-Curtains, easy 
‘Chairs, and Tabourets: Nor have I any hopes 
‘of ever reclaiming her from this Extravagance, 
‘while she obstinately persists in thinking it a 
‘notable piece of good ‘Hou.se wi fry, because they 
‘ are made at home, and she has had '•oine share 
‘ in the Performance. I'here would be no end of 
‘relating to you the Particulars of the annual 

* Charge, in furnishing her Store-Room with a 

‘ Profusion of Pickles and Preserves ; for she is 
‘ not contented with having every thing, unless it 
‘he done every way, in which she consults an 
‘Hei editary Book of Receipts; for her female 
‘Ancestors have been alway.s fam’d for good 
‘ Hoiisewifry, one of whom is made immortal, by 
‘,:iv‘r.g her Name to an Eye-Water and two sorts 
*.•!' P" 'i.!^-. 1 canntit undertake to recite all 

‘her medicinal Piepaiations, as Salves, Ccre- 
‘ cloths. Powders, Confects, Cordials, Ratafia, 

* Persiro, Orange-flower, and Cherry-Brandy, to- 
‘ getherwith innumerable sorts of Simple Waters. 

‘ But there is nothing I lay so mucli to Heart, as 
‘that dclostablo in-- f. It Wiiie.-, 

‘ w'hicli derive ihcr N . > - . . .- I ; .its, 1 Icros, 
‘or 'J'rccs of whose Juices they are chiefly com- 
‘ pounded : 'I'hcy are loathsome to the I'aste, and 
‘pernicious to the He.dih ; and as they seldom 
‘survive the Year, and then are thrown away, 

‘ under a false Pretence of Frugality, I may af- 
‘firm they st.and me in more than if I entertain’d 
‘all our Visiters with the best Burgundy and 
‘Champaign. Coffee, Chocol.ate, Green, Im- 
‘ penal, Peco, and Bohea-Tca seem to be Trifles; 
'but when the proper Appurtenances of the Tea- 
‘ Table are added, they swell the Account higher 
‘than one would imagine. I cannot conclude 
‘without doing her justice in one Article ; where 
‘ her Frugality is so remarkable, I must not deny 
‘ her the Merit of it, and that is in relation to her 

I ‘Children, who are all confin’d, both Boys and 
I ‘Girls, to one huge Room in the remotest Part of 
[ ‘ the Plouse, with Holts on the Doors and Bars to 

* the Windows, under the Care and Tuition of an 
‘old Woman, who had been dry Nurse to her 

I ‘ Grandmother. This is their Residence all the 
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Year round ; and as they are never allow’d to 
appear, she prudently thinks it needless to be at 
any Expence in Apparel or Learning. Her eld- 
est Daughter to this day would have neither read 
nor writ, if it had not been for the llutlei, who 
being the Son of a Country Attorney, has taught 
her such a Hand as is generally used for cn- 
grOMing Bills in Chancery. By this time I have 
sufficiently tired your Patience with my domes- 
tick Grievances ; which 1 hope you will agree 
could not well be contain’d in a narrower Com- 
pass, when you consider what a Paradox I un- 
dertook to maintain in the Beginning of my 
Epistle, and which manifestly appears to be but 
too melancholy a Truth. And now I heartily 
wish the Relation I have given of my Misfor- 
tunes may be of Use and Benefit to the Publick. 
By the Example I have set before them, the tiuly 
virtuous Wives may learn to avoid those Enors 
which have so ur.h'.p-'-ly mis-led mine, and which 
are visu ly fh.e-e !:;n e. First, in mistaking the 
proper Objects of het Esteem, and fixing her Af- 
fections upon such tilings as are only the 'f rap- 
pings and Decorations of her Sex. Secondly, 
in not di''t'nj'ii>h’n.’ wb.at becomes the different 
^fag*'- of I .\ i .. Lastly, 'J'he Abuse and 
Corruption of some excellent Qualities, which, 
if circumscrib’d withm just Bounds, ivould have 
been the Blessing and Prospeuty of her Family, 
but ^ a vicious Extreme are like to be the Bane 
and Destruction of it L. i 


Na. 329.] Tuesday^ March 18, 1712. \_Addho 7 t. 

Ire ta77icn restat. Numa quo devoiit ct Aurns. 
Uor. 

M y Friend Sir Roger oe Cover ley told me 
t’other Night, that he had been reruling 
my Paper upon IVcst7Jit7ister-Abhy, in which, 
says he, there are a great many ingenious Fan- 
cie.s. Fie told me at the same time, that he ob- 
served I had promised another Jdifier upon the 
To77ihs, and tliat he slnnild be glad to go .and see 
them with me, not having visited them since lie 
had read History. I coidd nut at first imagine 
how this came into the Knight’s Head, till 1 re- 
collected that he h.id been very busy all last .Sum- 
nier upon Baher's ChnmxcAc, which he Ini'- (jiioied 
several times in his Disputes witli Sir Andki-w 
FKE pOKT since his last coining to down. Ac- 
cordingly I promised to call uixm him the next 
Morning, that we might go together to the Abhy. 

I found the Kmght under his Biiilcr’s Hands, 
who always shaves him He was no sooner 
Dressed, than he called for a Glass of the Widow 
Truebys Water, which he told me he always 
drank before he went abroad. He recommended 
me to a Dram of it at the same time, with so 
much Heartiness, that I could not foi hear drink- 
ing it As soon as I had got it down,^ 1 fotind it 
verjr unpalatable ; upon which the Knight ob- 
serving that I [liadj made several wi^'- F.aces, told 
me that he knew I should not like it at first, but 
that it was the best thing in the World against the 
Stone or Gravel 


I could have wished indeed that he had ac- 
quainted me with the Virtues of it sooner ; but it 
was too late to complain, and 1 knew what he had 
done was out of Good-will. Sir Roger told me 
further, that he looked upon it to be very good for 
a Man whiEt he staid in Town, to keep off In- 
fection, and that he got together a Quantity of it 
upon the first News of the Sickness being at 
zick : When of a sudden turning short to one of 
his Servants, who stood behind him, he bid him 
call fa‘J Hackncy-Coach, and take care it was an 
elderly Man tlmt diove it. 

He tlicn re.sumed his Discourse upon Mrs. 
'J'nu'bys Water, telling me that the Widow Trm- 
by was one who did more good than all the Doc- 
tors and Apothecaries in the County: That she 
distilled every Poppy that grew within five Miles 
of her; that she distributed her Water gratis 
among all Sorts of People ; to which the Knight 
•added, that she had a very great Jointure, and 
that tile whole Country would fain have it a 
Match between him and her ; and truly, says Sir 
Roger, if 1 had not been engaged, perhaps I 
could not have done better. 

His Discourse was broken off by his Man’s tell- 
ing him he had called a Coach. Upon our going 
to It, after having cast his Eye upon the Wheels, 
he asked the Coachman if lies Axeltree was good ; 
upon the Fellow’s telling him he would warrant 
It, the Knight turned to me, told me he looked 
hke an honest Man, and went in without further 
Ceremony. 

We had not gone far, when Sir Roger popping 
out his Head, called the Coach-man down from 
his Box, and upon his presenting himself at the 
W indow, asked him if he smoaked ; as I was con- 
sideimg what this would end in, he bid him stop 
by the way at any good Tobacconist’s, and take 
in a Roll of their best Virgbtia. Nothing ma- 
terial happen'd in the remaining part of our Jour- 
ney, till we were set down at the West-end of the 
A bby. 

As we went up the Body of the Church, the 
Knight pointed at the Trophies upon one of the 
new Monuments, and cry’J out, A brave Man, I 
w. II rant him ! Passing afterwards by Sir Cloudsly 
Shovel, he flung his Hand that way, and cry’d-Sir 
Clondsly S/uwel f a very gallant Man ! As we 
stood before Biaby's Tomb, the Knight utter’d 
himself ag.rm after the same M.anncr, Dr. Busby, 
a gre.a Man ! he whipp’il my Grandfather; a very 
great Man ! I should have gone to him myself, if 
1 h.ad not beou a Blockhead ; a very great Man ! 

We were imiiiediately conducted into the little 
Chappel on the nglit hand. Sir Roger planting 
him self at our Hn.torian’s Elbow, was very atten- 
tive to every tiling he said, particularly to the Ac- 
count he gave us of the Lord who had cut off the 
King of Morocco's Head. Among several other 
Figures, he was very well pleased to see the States- 
man Cecil upon his Knees ; and, concluding them 
all to be great Men, was conducted to the Figure 
wdiicli represents that Martyr to good House- 
wifry, who died by the piick of a NeedJe. Upon 
our Interprctcr’.s telling us, that .slie was a Maid 
of Honour to Queen Elizabeth, the Knight was 
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very inquisitive into her Name and Family : and 
after having regarded her Finger for some time, J 
wonder, says he, that Sir N ichard Baker 
nothing of her in his Chronicle. 

We were then convey’d to the two Coronation- 
Chairs, where my old Friend, after having heard 
that the Stone underneath the most ancient of 
them, which was brought from Scotland, was 
called Jacob's Pillar, sat himself down in the 
Chair ; and looking like the Figure of an old 
Goihick King, asked our Interpreter, What Au- 
thority they had to say, that Jacob had ever been 
\n Scotland I The Fellow, instead of returning 
him an Answer, told him, that he hoped las Hon- 
our would pay his Forfeit. I could observe Sir 
Rockk a little ruffled upon being thus trepanned ; 
but our Guide not insisting upon his Demand, the 
Knight soon recovered his good Humour, and 
whispered in my Ear, that if Will. Wimble were 
with us, and saw those two Chairs, it would go 
hard but he would get a 'I’obacco- Stopper out of 
one or t’otlier of them. 

Sir Rogkk, in the next Place, laid his Hand 
upon Edward the 'riurd’s Sword, and leaning 
upon the Pummel of it, gave us the whole History 
of the Black Prince: concluding, that in Sir 
Richard Opinion, the Third was 

one of the greatest Princes that ever sate upon the 
English I nrone. 

We were then shewn Edward the Confessor’s 
Tomb; upon which Sir Kogek acquainted us, 
that he was the first who touched for the Evil ; 
and afterwards Ilemy the Fourth's, upon which 
he shook bis Head, and told us there was fine 
Reading in the Casualties in iliat Reign. 

Our Conductor then pointed to that Monument 
where there is the Figure ol one of our 
Kings without an Head ; and upon giving us to 
know, that the Hoad, which was of beaten Silver, 
had been stolen away several Years since : Some 
Whig, I’ll warrant you, says Sir Roger; you 
ought to lock up your Kings better, they will 
carry off the I5ody too, if you don’t take care, 

THE glorious Names of Henry the Fdtii and 
Queen Elizabeth gave the Knight great Oppor- 
tunities of shining, and of doing Justice to Sir 
Richard Baker, who, as our Knight oliscrved 
I with some Surpri/c, had a great many Kings in 
him, whose Monuments he had not .seen m tlie 
Abby, 

For my own part, I could not but be pleased to 
see the Knight shew such an honest Passion for 
the Glory of his Country, and such a respectful 
Gratitude to the Memory of its Princes. 

I must not omit, that the P>enevolence of my 
good old Friend, which flows out towards every 
one he converses with, made him very kind to our 
Interpreter, whom he looked upon as an extraor- 
dinary Man; for which icason he shook him by 
the Hand al paitmg, telling him, that he should 
lie very glad to see him at his l.odgings in Nor- 
folk- Buildings, and talk over the.se Matters with 
him more at leisure. L. 


Ao. ^jo.] Ifedncsday, J/'a/th ig, 1712. 


Maxima debetnr fucris rcvereuiia' Jnv, 


T he following Letters, written by two very 
considerate Corre-spondents, both under 
twenty Years of Age, are very good Arguments 
of tlie Nece.ssity of taking into Consideration the 
many Incidents which affect the Education of 
Youth. 

^ SIR, 

‘I have long expected, that in the Course of 
‘ your Observations upon the several Parts of hu- 
‘ iii.in Life, you would one time or other fall upon 
‘a Subject, which, since you have not, I take the 
‘libel tv to recommend to you. What I mean, is 
‘ the Pan onage of young modest Men to such as are 
‘able to countenance and introduce them into ihc 
‘ World, For want of such Assistances, a Youth 
‘of Merit languishes in Ob.scuntv or Poverty, 

^ when his Circumstances are low, and runs into 
' Riot and Kxce.ss when his Fortunes arc plenti- 
ful. I cannot make my self better understood, 

‘ than by .sending you an H istury of my .self, which 
^ 1 shall desire you to insert in your Paper, it be- 
‘ ing the only Way I have of expressing my Grati- 
‘ tudefor the highest Obligations imaginable. 

^ ‘1 am the Son of a Mei chant of the City pf 
'London, who, by many Lo'-ses, was reduced 
‘ from a very luxuriant '1 radc and ( Iredit to very 
‘ narrow CircuiiLstances, in Comparison to that 
‘his former Abuiulance. 'Hus look away the 
I Vigour of his Mind, and all manner of Attention 
‘ to a Foituue, which he now thought desperate ; 
‘insomuch that he died without a Will, having 
‘ before buried my Mother in the mid.st of his 
‘other Misfortunes. 1 was sixteen Years of Age 
‘when 1 lost my Father; and an Estate of I 
‘a Year came into my Possession, without Friend i 
‘ or Guardian to instruct me in the Management 
‘ or Enjoyment of it The natural Conseipience ' 
‘of this was, (though 1 wanted no Director, and ^ 
‘ soon had hellow's who found me out for a smart ^ 
‘ young Gentleman, and led me into all the De- 
‘ liaudicries of which I was capable) that my 
‘Companions and I could not well l>e supplied 
‘without iny running in Debt, which I did very 
‘frankly, till I was arrested, and conveyed with a 
‘ Guard stiong enough for the most despeiate A.s- 
‘ sassine, to a P.ayliff s House, wlicre 1 lay four 
‘Days, surrounded with very nieriy, but not very 
‘ agreeable Company. As soon as 1 had extricated 
‘my self from this shameful Confinement, 1 re- 
‘ fleeted upon it with so much Horror, that 1 
‘deserted all my old Acquaintance^ and took 
‘ CUambeis in an Inn of Couit, with a Resolution 
‘to .study the Law with all possible Application. 

‘ lint 1 trifled away a whole Year m looking over 
‘a thousand Intricacie.s, without Friend to apply 
‘ to in any Case of Doubt ; .so that I only lived 
‘ there among Men, as little Children are .sent to 
‘ School before they are capable of Improvement, 

‘ only to be out of Karm’s way. In the midst of 
‘ this State of Suspence, not knowing how to dU- 
‘ pose of my self, I was .sought for by a Relation of 




*inine, who, upon observing a good Inclination in 
*mc, used me with great Familiarity, and carried 
•me to his Seat in the Country. Wlien 1 came 
•there, he introduced me to all the good Company 
•in the County ; and the great Obligation I have 

* to him for this kind Notice and Residence with 
•him ever since, has made so strong an Impres- 
*sion upon me, that he has an Authority of a 
‘ Father over me, founded upon the Love of a 

* Brother. 1 have a gotxi Study of Hooks, a good 
‘ Stable of Horses always at my command ; and 

* tho' I am not now quite eighteen Years of Age, 

* familiar Converse on his Part, and a strong In- 
‘clinntion to exert my self on mine, have had an 
•effect upon me that makes me acceptable whei- 
*ever I go. Thus, Mr. Si*ectator, by this Gen- 

* demand Favour and Patronage, it is my own 

* fault if I am not wiser and richer every day I 
•live. I speak this a.s well by .subscribing the 
‘initial Letters of my Name to thaiik him, as to 
‘incite others to an Imitation of his Virtue. It 
‘ would be a worthy Work to .shew what great 

* Charities are to be done without Expcnce, and 
‘how many noble Actions are lost, out of In.ad- 
‘ vertencym Persons capable of performing them, 
‘if they were put in mind of it. If a Gentleman 

* of Figure in a County would make his Family a 

* Pattern of Sobriety, good Sense, and Breeding, 
‘and would kindly endeavour to influence the 

* Education and growing Prospects of the younger 

* Gentry about him, I am apt to believe it would 
‘save him a great deal of stale Beer on a publick 
‘ Occasion, and render him the Leader of his 
‘Country from their Gratitude to him, instead of 
‘ being a Slave to their Riots and Tumults in or- 

* der to be made their Representative. The same 
‘ thing might be recommended to all who have 

* made any Progress in any Parts of Knowledge, 
‘or arrived at any Degree in a Profession ; others 
‘may gain Preferments and Fortunes from their 

* Patrons, but I have, 1 hope, receiv’d from mine 

* good Habits and Virtues. I repeat to you, Sir, 

* my Request to print this, in return for all the 

* Evil an helpless Orphan shall ever escape, and 
‘ all the Good he shall receive in this Life ; both 
‘ which are wholly owing to this Gentleman’s B'a- 
‘ vour to, 

S/J^, 

obedient huinhle Serr'ant, 

S. P. 

Mr . Spectator, 

‘ I am a Lad of about fourteen. I find a mighty 
‘ Pleasure in Learning. I have been .it the Latin 
‘ School four Years. I don’t know I ever play’d 
‘ [truant or neglected any Task my Master set me 

* in my Life. 1 think on what 1 read in School as 
‘ I go home at noon and night, and so intently, 
‘that I have often gone half a mile out of my way, 

* not minding whither I went. Our Maid tells me, 
‘she often hears me talk Latin in my sleep. And 
‘ I dream two or three Niglits in the Week I am 
‘reading Juvenal :kx\A Homer. My Master seems 
‘ as well pleased with my Performances as any 

* Boy’s in the same Class. I think, if I know my 

* own Mind, I would chuse rather to be a Scholar, 


• lat truant] 


‘ than .n Prince without Learning. I have a ven,' 
‘ [good‘j allectionate Bather; but tho’ very rich, yet 
^so mighty near, that he thinks much of the 
^Charges of my Education. He often tells me, 
^he believes my Schooling will ruin him ; that I cost 
I him God-knows what m Books. I tremble to 
‘ tell him I want one. I am forced to keep my 
* Pocket'Mony, and lay it out for a Book, now 
‘and then, that he don’t know of. He has or- 
‘ dcr’d my Master to buy no more Books for me, 
‘but .says he will buy them himself. I a.sked him 
I for Horace t’other D.ny, and he told me in a 

I Passion, he did not believe I was fit for it, but 
‘only my Master had a Mind to make him think 

I I had got a great way in my Learning. I am 
I sometimes a Month behind other Boys in getting 
I the Books my Master gives Orders for. All the 
] Boys in the School, but I, have the Classick 
‘Authors in usnm Delphini, gilt and letter’d on 
‘the Back. My Father is often reckoning up 
I how long I have been at School, and tells me he 
I fears I do little good. My Father’s Carriage so 
‘ discourages me, that he makes me grow dull and 
‘melancholy. My Master wonders what is the 
‘ matter with me ; I am afraid to tell him ; for he 
‘ is a Man that loves to encourage Learning, and 
‘would be apt to chide my Father, and, not know- 
‘ mg my Father’s Temper, may make him worse. 
‘Sir, if you have any Love for Leaining, I beg 
‘ you would give me .some Instructions in this case, 
‘ and persuade Parents to encourage their Children 
‘when they find them diligent and desirous of 
‘ Le.arning. I have heard some Parents say, they 
‘ vvouUl do any thing for their Children, if they 
‘ would but mind trieir Learning : 1 would be 
‘glad to be in their place. Dear Sir, pardon my 
‘Boldness. If you will but consider and pity my 
‘ ca.se, 1 w'ill pray for your Pro.sperity as long as 
‘I live. 

London^ March 

2,1711. Your humble Servant, 

T. James Discipulus. 

Mr. Spectator, March the i 8 th. 

'I he ostentation you showed yesterday would 
have been pardonable had you provided better for 
the two Extremities of your Papei , and placed in one 
the letter R., in the other Nescio quid meditans 
nngarum, ei tatus in illis. A Word to the wi.se. 
/ am your most humble Servanl, 

T. Trash. 

According to the Emendation of the above Cor- 
respondent, the Reader is desired in the Paper of 
the 17th to read R. for T.® 


Ho. 331.] Thursday, March 20, 1712. \_Bndgell. 


Stolidam iircebet tibi vcllere barbam. 

Pens. 


W HEN I was last with my Friend Sir Roger 
in IVestminsfer-Abby, 1 observed ihat^ he 
stood longer than ordinary before the Bust of a 


• [loving] 

® Steele had discontinued the signature R. since 
No, J34, for August 3, 1711. 
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veaerable old Man. 1 was at a loss to guess the 
Reason of it, when after some time he pointed to 
the Figure, and asked me if I did not think that 
our Forefathers looked much wiser in their Beards 
than we do without them ¥ For my part, says he, 
when 1 am walking in my Gallery m the Country, 
and see my Ancestors, who many of them died 
before they were of my Age, I cannot forbear re- 
garding them as so many old Patriarchs, and at 
the same time looking upon myself as an idle 
Smock-fac’d young Fellow. I love to see your 
Abrahams^ your Isaacs ^ and your yacobs, as we 
have them in old Pieces of Tapestry, with Beards 
below their Girdles, that cover half the Hangings. 
The Kmght added, if 1 would recommend Beards 
in one of my Papers, and endeavour to restore 
human Faces to their Ancient Dignity, that upon 
a Month’s warning he would undertake to lead up 
the Fashion hunself in a jiair of Whi.skers. 

I smiled at my Friend’s Fancy : but after we 
parted, could not forbear reflecting on the Me- 
tamorphoses our Faces have undergone m this 
Particular. 

The Beard, conformable to the Notion of my 
Friend Sir Roger, was for many Ages look’d 
upon as th)e Type of Wisdom. Lucian more than 
once rallies the Philosophers of his Time, who en- 
deavour’d to rival one another in Beard ; and 
represents a learned Man who stood for a Pio- 
fessorship in Philosophy, as unqualify’d for it by 
the Shortness of his Beai^. 

^liauy in his Account of Zoilus, the pretended 
Critick, who wrote against Hower^nA. Plato, and 
thought himself wiser than all who had gone before 
him, tells us that this Zoilus had a very long 
Beard that hung down upon his Breast, but no 
Hair upon hi.s Head, which he always kept close ! 
shaved, regarding, it seems, the Hairs of his Head 
as so many Suckers, which if they had been 
suffer’d to grow, might have drawn away the 
Nourishment from his Chin, and by that means 
have starved his Beard. 

I have read somewhere that one of the Popies 
refus’d to accept an Edition of a Saint’s Works, 
which were presented to him, because the Saint 
in his Effigies before the Book, was drawn without 
a Beard. 

We see by these Instances what Homage the 
World has formerly paid to Beards ; and that a 
Barber was not then allow’d to make those Dc- 

redations on the Faces of the Learned, which 

ave been permitted him of later Years. 

Accordingly several wise Nations have been so 
extremely Jealous of the least Ruffle offer’d to 
their Beard, that they seem to have fixed the Point 
of Honour principally in that Part. The Span- 
iards were wonderfully tender in this Particu- 
lar. Don Quevedo, in his third Vision on the 
Last Judgment, has carry’d the Humour very far, 
when he tells us that one of his vain- glorious 
Countrymen, after having receiv’d Sentence, was 
taken into custody by a couple of evil Spirits ; 
but that his Guides happening to disorder his 
Mustachoes, they were forced to recompose them 
with a Pair of Curling-Irons before they could get 
him to file off. 

If we look into the History of our own Nation, 
we shall find that the Beard nourish’d m tlie Saxon 
L 


Heptarchy, but was very much discourag’d imdor 
the Norman Line. It shot out, however, from 
time to time, in several Reigns imder different 
Shapes. The last Effort it made seems to have 
been in Queen Mary's Days, as the curious 
Reader nuw find, if he pleases to peruse the 
Figures of Cardinal Poole, and Bishop Gardiner; 
tho’ at the same time, 1 think it may be question'd, 
if Zeal against Popery has not induced oiur Pro- 
testant Painters to extend the Beards of these two 
Persecutors beyond their natural Dimensions, in 
order to make them appear the more terrible. 

I find but few Beards worth taking notice of in 
the Reign of King y antes the First. 

During the Civil Wars there appeared one, 
which makes too great a Figure in Story to be 
passed over in Silence ; I mean that of the re- 
doubted Hudibras, an Account of which Butler 
h^ transmitted to Posterity in the following 
Lines : 

His tmony Beard nvas th' equal Grace 
Both of his iVisdom, and his Face; 

In Cut and Dye so like a Tyle, 

A sudden Pte7v it tvottld beguile ; 

The upper Part thereof was Whey, 

The nether Orange mixt with Grey. 

The Whisker continu’d for some time among us 
after tiie Expiration of Beards ; but this is a Subject 
which 1 shall not here enter upon, having discussed 
it at large in a distinct Treatise, which I keep by 
me in Manuscript, upon the Mustackoe. 

If my Friend Sir Rouhk’.s Prmect, of introducing 
Beards, should take effect, I fear the Luxury of 
the present Age would make it a very expensive 
Fashion. There is no question but the Beaux 
would soon provide themselves with false ones of 
the lightest Colours, and the most immoderate 
Lengths. A fair Beard, of the Tapestry- Size Sir 
Roger seems to approve, could not come under 
twenty Guineas. The famous Golden Beard of 
/Esculapins would hardly be more valuable than 
one made in the Extravagance of the Fashion. ^ 

Besides, we are not certain that tlie Ladies 
would not come into the Mode, when they take 
the Air on Hor.se-back. I’hcy already appear in 
Hats and Feathers, Coats and Perriwigs; and I 
see no reason wliy we not suppose that they would 
have their Ruiing-Ijcards on the same Occasion. 

/ may give tlu Moral of this Discourse in an- 
other Paper. X. 


No. 3J2.J Friday, March 21, 1712. \Steele. 


Minus aptus acutis 

Naribus horum hominum Hor. 


Dear Short-Face, 

‘ TN your Speculation of Wednesday last, you 
‘ X have given us some Account of that worthy 
‘Society of Brutes the Mohocks ; wherein you 
‘have particularly specify’d the ingenious rer- 
‘formance of the Lion-Tippers, the Dancing- 
‘ Masters, and the Tumblers : But as you acknow- 

* ledge you had not then a perfect Histoiy of the 

* whole Club, you might very easily omit one of 
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' the most nouble Species of the Sweaters, 

* which may be reckon’d a sort of Dancing-Masters 

* too. It is it seems the Custom for hall a dozen, 
“ or more, of these well-diyKw’d Savages, as soon 

* as they have inclos’d the Person upon whom they 
‘ design the Favour of a Sweat, to whip out their 

* Swords, and holding them parallel to the Horizon, 
‘ they de.scribe a sort of Magick Circle round about 

* him with the Points. As soon as this Piece of 

* Conjuration is perform’d, and tlie Patient with- 
‘out doubt already beginning to wax warm, to 
'forward the Operation, that Member of the 

* Circle towards whom he is so rude as to turn his 
' Back first, runs his Sword directly into that Part 
'of the Patient wherein School- boys are punished ; 
‘ and, as it is very natural to imagine this will soon 
' make him tack about to some other Point, every 
‘ Gentleman does liimself the same Justice as often 
‘ as he receives the Affront. After this Jig has 
' gone two or three times round, and the Patient 
‘is tliought to have sweat sufficiently, he is very 
'handsomly rubb’d down by some Attendants, 
‘who carry with them Instruments for that pur- 
‘pose, and so discharg'‘d. 'I'hi.s Relation I had 
‘ from a Friend of mine, who has lately been under 
‘ this Discipline. He tells me he had the Honour 
‘to dance before the Emperor himself, not without 
' the Applau' and Acclamations both of his lin- 
‘pcrial Majesty, and the wliole Ring; tho’ I dare 
‘say, neither I or any of his Acquaintance ever 
‘ dreamt he would have merited any Reputation by 
' his Activity. 

‘ I can assure you, Mr. Spec, I was very near 
‘ being qualify’d to have given you a faithful and 
‘painful Account of this walking liagnio, if I may 
‘ so call it, my self : For going the other night 

* aXong and having, out «if y, 

‘just enter’d into Discourse with a w.i b •. i-'( 

* uitde who was travelling the .same Way, a couple of 
‘ Fellows advanced towards us, diew their Sw()rds, 

‘ and cry’d out to each other, A lSwe.it ! a Sweat ! 
‘Whereupon suspecting they were some of the 
‘Ringleaders of the Bagnio, I also drew my 
‘Sword, and demanded a Parlv: hut finding none 
‘ would be granted me, and pencivi'-g oi'.ici be- 
*hind them filing off with gi i; ■ I'.g -m i- i • take 
‘me in Flank, 1 began to s\v i I.u f-Mr o! :>emg 
‘forced to it : but very luckily betaking myself to 
‘ a Pair of Heels, which I had good Reason to be- 
‘licve would do me justice, I instantly got pos- 
‘ session of a very snug Corner in a neighbouring 
‘Alley tliat lay in my Rear; wluch Post I main' 

‘ tain’d for above half an liour with great Firmness 
‘and Resolution, tho’ not letting this Success so 
‘far overcome me, as to make me unmiudful of 
‘ the Circumspection that was necessary to be ol>- 
‘ serv’d upon my advancing ag.un towards the 
‘Street; by which Prudence and good Manage- 
‘rnent I made a handsome and orderly Retreat, 

‘ having suffer’d no other Damage in this Action 
‘than the Loss of my Baggage, and the DLsloca- 

* tion of one of my Shoe-heels, which last f am 
‘just now inform’d is in a fair way of Recovery. 
‘These Sweaters, by what I can Ic.xrn from my 
'Friend, and by as near a View as 1 w.a^ able to 
•take of them my self, seem to me to have at 
‘present but a rude kind of Discipline amongst 
‘ them. It is probable, if you would lake a little 


‘ Pains with them, they might be brought into 
‘better order. But I’ll leave this to your own 
‘Discretion ; and will only add, that if you think 
‘it worth while to insert this by way of Caution to 
‘those who have a mind to preserve their Skins 
‘whole from this sort of Cupping, and tell them 
‘at the same time the Hazard of treating with 
‘Night-'Walkcrs, you will perhaps oblige others, 
‘ as well as ^ 

Your very humble Servant, 

Jack Lightfoot. 

* P. S. My Friend will have me acquaint you, 
‘ That though he would not willingly detract from 
‘ the Merit of that extraordinary Strokes-Man Mr. 
^Sprightly, yet it is his real Opinion, that some 
‘of those Fellows, who are employ'd as Rubbers 
‘to this new-fashioned Bagnio, have struck as 
‘ bold Stroke.s as ever he did in his Life. 

' I had sent this lour and twenty Hours sooner, 
‘if I had not had the Mi.sfortuiie of being in a 
‘great doubt about the Orthogr.-iphy of the word 
‘ Bagnio. I consulted several Dictionaries, but 
‘found no relief; at last having recourse both to 
‘the Hagnio in Newgatr-street, and to that in 

* Chan eery -lane, and finding the original Manu- 
‘scripts upon the Sign-po.sts of each to agree 
‘ literally with my own Spelling, I returned home, 
‘ full of Satisfaction, in order to dispatch this 
‘ EpjsiJe. 

Mr. Sl'KCTATOK, 

‘ As you have taken most of the Circumstances 
‘of human Life into your Consideration, we, the 
‘under-written, thought it not improper for us 
' also to repre.sent to you our Condition. We are 
‘ three Ladies who live in the Country, and the 
‘greatest Improvements we make is by reading. 
‘We have taken a small Journal of our Lives, and 
‘ find it extremely opposite to your last Tuesday's 
‘ .Si».culation. We rise by seven, .ami pass the 
‘beginning of each Day in Devotion, and looking 
‘ into those Affairs that fall witliin the Occurrences 
‘of a retired Life; in tlie Afternoon we .some- 
times enjoy the Company of some Friend or 
‘Neighbour, or else work or read; it Night we 
‘ utirc to our Chamber.s, and t.ike I.eave of each 
‘otiier for the whole Night at 'rcii of Cluck. We 
‘ lake particular Care never to be s^k of a Sunday. 

* Mr. Si'HC'iATOK, We are all \eiy good Maid.s, 
‘but aie ambitious of Characters wlncli we think 
‘more laudable, that of being veiy good Wives. 
‘If any of your Corrcsponclents enquire for a 
‘ Spouse for an honest Country Gentleman, whose 
‘ 1‘Atate is not dipped, and wants a Wife that can 
‘save half his Revenue, and yet make a better 
‘ Figure than any of his Neiglibours of the same 
‘ Estate, with finer bred Women, you shall have 
‘ further notice from, 

SIR, 

Your courteous Readers, 
Martha Busie 
Deborah 'I'hrifiy. 

'i*. Alice Eaily.* 

‘ To tills number there is added after a repeated 
advertisement of the Lucubrations of I saac Bicker- 
staff ill 4 vols. Svo, a repetition in Italic type of the 
advertisement of the Boarding School on Mile- 
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vocai in Certaniina Divos. — Viig. 

W E are now entering upon the Sixth Book of 
Paradise Lost, in which the Poet describes 
; having raised his Reader* s 
ExpecUition, and prepared him for it by several 
Passages in the preceding Books. I omitted quot- 
ing these Passages in my Observations on the 
former Books, having purposely reserved them for 
the opening of this, the Subject of which gave oc- 
casion to them. The Author’s Imagination was 
so inflam’d with this great Scene of Action, that 
wherever he speaks of it, he rises, if possible, 
almve himself. Thus where he mentions Satan 
in the Beginning of his Poem : 

Him the Almighty Pcnc’er 

HurPd hemilong flaming from tfC Ethereal Sky, 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless Pet‘dttion, there to d^uell 
In Adamantine Chains and penal Fire, 

Who durst dejy th' Omnipotent to Arms. 

We have likewise several noble Hints of it in 
the Infernal Conference. 

O Prince ! O Chief o f many throned Po^oers, 
That' led tkl imbatteVd Seraphim to War, 

Too well I see and rue the dire Event, 

That with sad Overthreno and foul Defeat 
Hath lost ns Heazin, and all this mighty Host 
In horrible Destruction laid thus loxv. 

But see 1 the angry Victor has recall d 
His Ministers (f Vengeance and Pursuit, 

Back to the Gates ^ Heav'n : The suiptCrons 
Hail 

Shot after us in Storm, o'erblown, hath laid 
The flery Surge, that from the Precipice 
Of Heaven recevdd us falling: and the Thunder, 
Winged with red Lightning and impetuous Rage, 
Perhaps hath spent his Shafts, and ceases now 
To bellow through the vast and boundless Deep. 

There are several other very sublime Images 
on the same Subject in the First Book, as also in 
* the Second. 

What when we fled amain, pursu'd and si rook 
With HeaxhCs afllicting Thunder, and besought 
The Deep to Jielter us ; this Hell then seem'd 
A Refuge from those Wounds 

In. short, the Poet never mentions anything of 
this Battel but in such Imagc.s of Greatness and 
i J error as are .suitable to the Subject. Among 
several others I cannot forbear quoting that Pas- 
sage, where the Power, who is described as pre- 
siding over the Chaos, .speaks in the Third Book. 

Thtis Satan ; and him thus the Anarch old 
With fanltring Speech, and Visage incompos'd, 
AtunveVd, I knenu thee. Stranger, who thou art. 
That mighty leading A ngel, who of late 

end Green (ending at the words ‘ render them ac- 
complish’d’) to v» h!ch a cousfiicuous pladft was given, 
with origuiai ao.t.cians by Steele, lu X<io. 314. 


Made Head against Heaven's King, tkd over- 
thrown. 

I saw attd heard, for such a numerous Host 
Fled not in silence throng the frighted Deep 
With Ruin upon Ruin, Rout on Rout, 

Confmion worse confounded; and Hearn's Gates 
Pour'd out by Millions her victorious Bands 
Pursuing 

It requir’d great Pregnancy of Invention, and 
Strength of Imagination, to nil this Battel with 
such Circumstances as should raise and astonish 
the Mind of the Reader ; and at the same time an 
Exactness of Judgment, to avoid every thing that 
might appear light or trivial. Those who look 
into Homer, are surprized to find his Battels still 
rising one above another, and improving in Hor- 
rour, to the Conclusion of the Iliad. Milton's 
Fight of Angels is wrought up with the .same 
Beauty. It is usher’d in with .such Signs of Wrath 
as are .suitable to Omnipotence incensed. The 
first Engagement is carry’d on under a Cope of 
Fire, occasion’d by the Flights of innumerable 
burning Darts and Arrows, which are discharged 
from either Host. The second Onset is still more 
terrible, as it is filled with those artificial Thun- 
ders, which seem to make the Victory doubtful, 
and produce a kind of Consternation even in the 
good Angels. This is follow’d by the tearing up 
of Mountains and Promontories ; till, in the last 
place, the Messiah comes forth in the Fulness of 
Majesty and Terror. The Pomp of his Appear- 
ance amid‘>t the Roarings of his Thunders, the 
Flashes of his Lightnings, and the Noise of his 
Chariot-Wheels, is described with the utmost 
Flights of Human Imagination. 

There is nothing in the first and last Day’s En- 
gagement which does not appear natural, and 
agreeable enough to the Ideas most Readers would 
conceive of a F ight between two Armies of Angels. 

I'he .second Day’s Kngagement is apt to startle 
an Imagination, which na.s not been raised and 
qualify’d for such a Description, by the reading of 
tne ancient Poets, and of Homer in particular. 
It was certainly a very bold Thought in our Author, 
to ascribe the first Use of Artillery to the Rebel 
Angels. But as such a pciniciou.s Invention mav 
be well suppo.s’d to have proceeded from such 
Authors, so it entered very properly into the 
Thoughts of that Being, who is all along describ’d 
as aspiring to the Majesty of his Maker. Such 
Engines were the only Instruments he could have 
made use of to imitate those Thunders, that in all 
Poetry, both sacred and profane, are represented 
as the Arms of the Almighty. The tearing up the 
Hills, was not altogether so daring a Thought as 
the former. We are, in some measure, prepared 
for such an Incident by the Dcsqijption of the 
Giants* War, which we meet with afnong the An- 
cient Poets. What still made this Circumstance 
the more proper for the Poet’s Use, is the (pinion 
of many learned Men, that the Fable of the Giants* 
War, which makes so great a noise in Antiquity, 
[and gave birth to the .sublimest Description in 
AfwzW’j Works was‘j an Allegory founded upon 
this very 'I'radiiion of a Fight between the good 
and bad Angels. 
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It may, Mrhaps, be worth wldle ro consider 
with what Judgment Milton, in this Narration, 
^ avoided every thing that is mean and trivial 
in the Descriptions of the Latin and Creek Poets ; 
and at the same time improved every great Hint 
which he met with in their Works upon this Sub- 
ject. Homer in that Passage, which Longimts 
has celebrated for its Subhmeness, and which 
Virgil and Ovid have copy’d after him, tells us, 
that the Giants threw Ossa upon Olympus, and 
Pelion upon Ossa. He adds an Epithet to Pelion 
(iluoai^uKXov) which very much swells the 
Idea, by bringing up to the Reader’s Imagination 
all the Woods that grew upon it. There is further 
a great Beauty in his singling out by Name these 
three remarkable Mouatims, so well known to the 
Greeks. This last is su*. h a Beauty as the Scene 
of Milton's War could not possibly furnish him 
with. Claudian, in his Fragment upon the 
Giants’ War, has given bill scope to that Wildness 
of Imagination which was natural to him He 
tells us, that the Giants tore up whole Islands by 
the Roots, and threw them at the Gods. He de- 
scribes one of them in particular taking up Lem-' 
nos in his Arms, and whirling it to the Skies, with 
all Vulcan's Shop in the midst of it. Another 
tears up Mount /da, with the River Enipeus, 
which ran down the Sides of it ; but the Poet, not 
content to describe him with this Mountain upon 
his Shoulders, tells us that the River flow’d down 
his Back, as he held it up in that Posture. It is 
visible to every judicious Reader, that .such Ideas 
savour more of Burlesque, than of the Sublime. 
They proceed from a Wantonue.ssof Imagination, 
and rather divert the Mind than astonish it. Mil- 
ton has taken every thing that is sublime in these 
several Passages, and composes out of them the 
following great Image. 

From their Foundations loos' ning to and fro, 
They pluck'd the seated Hills, with all their Load, 
Rocks, IVaters, Woods; and by the shaggy Tops 
Up-lifting bore them in their Hands — 

Wc have the full Maje.sty of Hojner in ibis 
short Description, improved by the Imagination of 
Claudian, without its Puerilities. 

I need not point out the Description of the 
fallen Angels .seeing the Promontories hanging 
over their Heads in such a dreadful manner, with 
the other numberless Beauties m this Book, which 
are so conspicuous, that they cannot escape the 
Notice of the most ordinary Reader. 

There are indeed so many wonderful Strokes of 
Poetry in this Book, and such a variety of Sub- 
lime Ideas, that it would have been impossible to 
have given them a place within the bounds of this 
Paper. Besides that, I find it in a great measure 1 
done to my hand at the End of my Lord Ros- 
common s Essay on IVanslatcd Poetry. I shall 
refer my Reader thither for some of the Master 
Strokes in the Sixth Book of Paradise Lost, tho’ 
at the same time there are many others which 
that noble Author has not taken notice of. 

Milton, notwithstanding the sublime Genius he 
was Master of, has in ihis Book drawn to his As- 
sistance all the Helps he could meet with among 
the Ancient Poets. The Sword of M ichacLyihxf^ 


makes so great [a'] havock among the bad Angels, 
was given him, wc are told, out of the Armory of 
God. 

A’/// the Sword 

Of Michael from the A mtory of God 
Was giv'n kitn temper'd so, that neither keen 
Nor solid might resist that Edge : It niet 
The Sword of Satan, with steep Force to smite 
Descending, aiui in half cut sheer 

This Pa.ssage is a Copy of that in Virgil, 
wherein the Poet tells us, that the Sword of 
VEueas, which was g’ven him by a Deity, broke 
into Pieces the Sword of Turnns, which came 
from a mortal Forge. As the Moral in this Place 
is divine, so by the wav we may observe, that the 
bestoH'ing on a Man w'o is favour’d by Heaven 
such an allegorical Weapon, is very conformable 
to the old Eastern way )f 'I’hinking. Not only 
Homer h.as made use of it, but we find the Jewish 
Hero in the Book of Maccabees, who had fought 
the Battels of the chosen People with so much 
Glory and Success, receiving in lus Dream a 
Sword from the Hand of the Prophet Jeremiah. 
The following Passage, wherein Satan is de- 
scribed as wrmiided by the Sword of Michael, is 
in imitation of Homer. 

The puling S^iord with discontinuous Wound 
Pas/d thro' him : but th' Ethereal Substance 
clos'd 

Not long divisible ; and fivm the Gash 
A Stream of Nectarous H ntnour issuing flo7v d 
Sanguine, [such as celestial Spirits may bleed) 

A no, all his A rmour stain'd 

Homer tells ns in the same manner, that upon 
Diomedes wounding the Gods, there flow’d from 
the Wound an Ichoi , or pure kind of Blood, which 
was not bred from inortal Viands; and that tho’ 
the Pam was e.\quisitely great, the Wound soon 
closed up and healed in those Beings who are 
vested with Iininortality. 

I ipiestion nut but Milton in his Description of 
his furious Moh%E flying from the Battel, and 
bellowing witlTThe Wound he had received, had 
his Eye on Mars in the Iliad ; who, upon his be- 
ing wounded, is represented as retiring out of the 
Fight, and making an Outcry louder than that of 
a whole Army when it begin.s the Charge. Homer 
adds, that the Greeks and Trojatis, who were en- 
gaged in a general Battel, were terrify’d on each 
side with the bellowing of this wounded Deity. 
'I'he Reader will easily okserve how Milton has 
kept all the Horrour of this Image, without run- 
ning into the Ridicule of it. 

Where the Might of CtdbneA /ought. 

And with fierce Ensigns pierc'd ike deep A n ay 
Of furious Ning I who him defy' d, 

And at his Chariot-wheels to drag him hound 
Threaten' d, nor from the Holy One of Heav'n 
Refrain'd his Tongue blasphemous : but anon 
Down cloven to the Waste, with shatter'd Ae’uis 
A nd uncouth Pain fled bello^tiing. 

Milton has likewise raised his Description in this 


* [an] 
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Book with mj^ny Images taken out of the poet- 
ical Parts of Scripture. The Messiah’s Chariot, 
as I have before taken notice, is formed upon a 
Vision of Ezekiel, who, as. observes, has i 

very much in him of Homers Spirit in the Poet- | 
ical Parts of his Prophecy. 

The following Lines in that glorious Commission 
which is given the Messiah to extirpate the Host 
of Rebel Angels, is drawn from a Sublime Passage 
in the Psalms. 

Go then thou Mightiest in thy Fnihe 7 ‘"s Might! 
Ascend my Chariot, guide the rapid IVheels 
That shake Head tis Basis ; br mg forth all my 
War, 

My Bo%o, niy Thunder, my Almighty^ Arms, 

Gird on thy Srvord on thy puisinut Thigh. 

The Reader will easily discover many other 
Strokes of the same nature. 

There is no question but Milton had heated his 
Imagination with the Fight of the Gods in Homer, 
before he enter’d upon this Engagement of the 
Angels. Homer there gives us a Scene of Men, 
Heroes, and Gods, mix’d together in Battel. 
Mars animates the contending Armies, and lifts 
up his Voice in such a manner, that it is heard j 
distinctly awi^t all the Shouts and Confusion of 
the Fight. ‘Jupiter at the same time 'I'hunders | 
over their Heads ; while Neptune raises such a j 
Tempest, that the whole Field of Battel and all 
the 'J'ops of the Mountains shake about them. 
The Poet tells us, that Pluto himself, whose Habit- 
ation in the very Center of the Earth, was 
so affrighted at the Shock, that he leapt from his 
Throne. Homer afterwards describes Vulcan as 
pouring down a Storm of Fire upon the River 
Xanthus, and Minerva as throwing a Rock at 
Mars ; who, he tells us, cover’d seven Acres in 
his Fall. , , . , . _ , . , 

As Homer has introduced into his Battel of the 
Gods every thing that is great and terrible in Na- 
ture, Milton has filled his Fight of good and bad 
Angels with all the like Circumstances of Hor- 
rour. The Shout of Armies, the Rattling of 
Brazen Chariots, the Hurling of Rocks and 
Mountains, the Earthquake, the Fire, the Thun- 
der, are all of them employ’d to lift up the Read- 
er’s Imagination, and give him a suitable Idea of 
so great an Action. With what Art has the Poet 
represented the whole Body of the Earth trem- 
bling, even before it was created, 

A it Heaven resounded, and had Earth been then. 
All Earth had to its Center shook 

In how sublime and just a manner does he after- 
wards describe the whole Heaven shaking under 
the Wheels of the Mes.siah’s Cliariot, with that 
Exception to the Throne of God ? 

Utider his burtting Wheels 

The stedfast Empyrean shook throughout, 

A ll but the Thrwu it self of God 

Notwithstanding the Messiah appears clothed 
with so much Terrour and M.-ijcsty, the Poet has 
Still found means to make his Readers conceive an 
Idea of him, beyond what be himself was able to 
describe. 


[ Yet half his Strength he put not forth, but 
[ checkt 

His Thunder in mid Volley ; for he meant 
Not to destroy, but root them out of Heaven. 

I In a Word, Milton's Genius, which was so 
' great in it seif, and so strengthened by all the 
helps of Learning, appears in this Book every 
way equal to his Subject, which was the most Sub- 
lime that could enter into the 'i'houghts of a Poet, 
As he knew all the Arts of affecting the Mind, the 
knew it was necessary to give*] it certain Resting' 
places and Opportunities of recovering it sdf 
from time to time : He has [therefore] with great 
Address interspersed several Speeches, Reflec- 
tions, Similitudes, and the like Reliefs to diversify 
his Narration, and ease the Attention of [the“J 
Reader, that ne might come fresh to his great Ac- 
tion, and by such a Contrast of Ideas, have a 
more lively taste of the nobler Parts of his De- 
scription. L. 


Ho. 334.] Monday, March 24, 1712. [Steele. 

Voluisti, in sno Genere, unwnguem^ue 

nostrum quasi quendam esse Eoscium, dixisti- 
gue non tarn ea qnee recta cssent probari, qnam 
gucT prava sunt fastidiis adkeerescere. 

Cicero de Gestu. 

I T is very natural to take for our whole Lives a 
light Impiession of a thing which at first fell 
into Contempt with us for want of Consideration. 
The real Use of a ceruin Qualification (which the 
wiser Part of Mankind look upon as at best an in- 
different thing, and generally a frivolous Circum- 
stance) shews the ill Consequence of such Pre- 
possessions. What I mean, is the Art, Skill, 
Accomplishment, or whatever you will call it, of 
Dancing. I knew a Gentleman of great Abilities, 
who bewail’d the Want of this Part of his Edu- 
cation to the End of a very honourable Life. He 
observ’d that there was not occasion for the com- 
mon Use of great Talents ; that they are but sel- 
dom in Demand ; and that these veiy great Talents 
were often render’d useless to a Man for want of 
small Attainments. A good Mein (a becoming 
Motion, Gesture and Aspect) is natural to some 
Men; but even the'.e would be highly more grace- 
ful in their Carriage, if what they do from the 
Force of Nature were confirm’d and heightned 
from the Force of Reason. To one who has not 
at all considered it, to mention the Force of Rea- 
son on such a Subject, will appear, fantastical ; but 
when you have a little attended to it, an A.s.sembly 
of Men will have quite another View ; and they 
will tell you, it is evident from plain and infallible 
Rules, why this Man with those beautiful Fea- 
ture.s, and well fashion’d Person, is not so agree- 
ble as he who sits by him without any of those 
Advantage.s, When wc read, wc do it without 
any exerted Act of Memoiy that presents the 
Shane of the r..ctters ; but Habit makes us do it 
mecnanically, without staying, like Children, to 

* [had he not given] * [his] 
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recollect and join those Letters. A Man who has 
not had the R(J&ard of his Gesture in any part of 
his Education, will find himself unable to act with 
Freedom before new Company, as a Child that is 
but now learning would be to read without Hesita- 
tion. It IS for the Advancement of the Pleasure 
we receive in being agreeable to each other in or- 
dinary Life, that one would wish Dancing were 
generally understood as conducive as it really is 
to a proper Deportment in Matters that appear 
the most remote from it. A Man of Learning 
and Sense is distingiUNhcd from others as lie i.s 
such, tho’ he never run,v upon Points too difficult 
for the rest of the World; in like Manner the 
reaching out of the Ar.n, and the most ordinary 
Motion, discovers whether a Man ever learnt to 
know what is the ti ue Harmony and Composure 
of his Limbs and Countenance. Whoever has 
seen Booth in the Character of Pyrrhus, march 
to his Throne to receive Orestes^ is convinced that 
majestick and great Conceptions are expressed in 
the very Step; but pe haps, tho’ no other Man 
could perform that Incident as well as he docs, he 
himself would do it with a yet greater Elevation 
were he a Dancer. This is .so clant;erous a Sub 
ject to treat with Gravity, that I sh.dl not at pre- 
.sent enter into it any further; but the Author of 
the following Letter' has treated it m the Essay he 
speaks of in such a Manner, th.u I am beholden 
to him for a Resolution, that I will nevei here- 
after think meanly ot any thing, till I have heard 
wiuit they who have another Opinion of it have 
to say vn its Defence. 

Mr. Spectatok, 

* Since there are scarce any of the Arts or 
‘ Sciences tliat have not been recommended to the 
' World by the Pens of sonic of the Professors, 
‘Masters, or Jyovers of tlieiri, whereby the Use- 
‘ fulness. Excellence, and Benefit arising from 
‘ them, both as to the speculative and practical 
‘ Part, have been made publick, to the great Ad- 
‘ vantage and Improvement of such Arts av 1 
‘Sciences; why sliould Dancing, an Art cele- 
‘brated by the Ancients m .so extraordinary a 
‘Manner, be totally neglected by the Modems, 

‘ aod left destitute of any Pen to recommend its 
‘various Excellencies and substantial Merit to 
‘Mankind? 

‘ The low Ebb to wliich Dancing is now fallen, 
‘is altogether owing to this Silence. The Art is 
‘esteem’d only as an amusing Trifle; it lies altu- 
‘gethcr uncultivated, and is unlmppily fallen u»i- 
‘der the Imputation of Illitcr ite and Mcthanitk ; 

‘ And as Terence in one of his Pro!oguc.s, coni- 
‘ plains of the Rope-dancers drawing all the Spec- 
‘ tators from his Play, so may we well say, that 
‘ Capering and 'rumbling is now preferred to, and 
‘supplies the Place of just and regular Dancing 
‘ on our Theatres. It is therefore, m my opinion, 
‘high time that .some one .should come in to its 
'Assistance, and relieve it from the many gross 
* and growing Errors that have crept into it, and 
‘over-cast its real Beauties ; and to set Dancing 
‘in its true light, would shew the Usefulness and 
‘ Elegancy of it, with the Pleasure and Instruc- 


* John Weaver, 


‘tion produc’d from it ; and also lay down some 

* fundamental Rules, that might so tend to the I 
‘ Improvement of its Professors, and Information 
‘of the Spectators, that the first might be the 
‘better enabled to perform, and the latter ren- ' 
*dePd more capable of judging, what i.s (if there j 
‘ be any thing) valuable in this Art. 

‘To encourage therefore some ingenious Pen 
‘capable of so generous an Undertaking, and in 
‘ some measure to relieve Dancing from the Dis- 
‘ advantages it at present lies under, I, who teach 
‘ to dance, have attempted a small Treatise as an 

* Essay towards an History of Dancing ; in which 
‘ I have enquired into its Antiquity, Original, and 
‘Use, and shewn what Esteem the Anaents had 
‘for it: 1 have likewise considered the Nature 
‘ and Perfection of all its several Parts, and how 
‘ beneficial and delightful it is, both as a Qualifi- 
‘cation and an Exercise ; and endeavoured to 
‘answer all Objections that have been maliciously 
‘ rais'd against it. 1 have proceeded to give an 
‘Account of the particular Dances of the Greeks 
‘and Romans, whether religious, warlike, or 
‘ civil ; and taken particular notice of that Part of 

1 ‘ Dancing relating to the ancient Stage, and in 
‘which the Pantomimes had so great a share ; 
‘Nor have I been wanting in giving an historical 
‘ Account of some particular Masters exi:elleiit in 
‘that ii.g '\:i. .Vuei which, I have ad- 

‘y.ancfi! «>n the modern Danc- 

*ing, both as to the Stage, and that Part of it so 
‘ absolutely necessary for the Qualification of Gen- 
‘tleinen and Ladies; and have concluded with 
‘some short Remaik.s on the Origin and Piogre.ss 
‘ of the Character by which Dances are writ down, 

‘ and communicated to one Master from another. 

‘ If some great Genius after this would arise, and 
‘advance this Art to that Perfection it .seems 
‘capable of receiving, what might not be expected 
‘from it? For if we consider the Origin of Arts 
‘and Sciences, we .shall find that some of them 
‘ took rise from Beginnings .so mean and unpro- 
‘ mising, that it is very wonderful to think that 
‘ ever such surprizing Structures should have been ' 
‘raised upon such ordinary Foundations. But 
‘ what cannot a great Genius effect ? Who would 
‘have thought that the clangorous Noise of a, 

‘ Smith’s^ Hammers .should have given the first ri.se 
‘to Musick? Yet Macrofims m his second Book 
‘relates, that Pythagoras, m passing by a Smith’s 
‘ Shop, found that the Sounds pi oceeding from 
‘the Hammers were either more grave or acute, 
‘according to the different Weights of the Ham- 
‘mers. The to improve this Hint, 

‘suspends dilUe:— Wou'iis by Strings of the 
‘.same Bigness, and found in like manner that the 
‘.Sounds answered to tlie Weights. This being 
‘discover’d, he finds out those Numbers which 
‘ produc’d Sounds that were Consonants . As, that 
‘ two Strings of the .same Substance and 'J'ension, 
‘the one being double the l^ength of the oilier, 
‘give that Interval which is called Dhtfason, or 
‘an Eighth ; the same was also effected from two 
‘Strings of the same Length and Size, .the one 
‘ having four times the Tension of the other. By 
‘these Steps, from so mean a Beginning, did this 
‘great Man reduce, what was only before Noise, 
‘to one of the most delightful Sciences, by marry- 
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'ittg it to the Matliematlcks : and by that means 
‘ caused it to be one^ of the most abstract and 
' demonstrative of Sciences. Who knows there- 
‘fore but Motibn, whether Decorous or Repre- 
'sentalive, may not (as it seems highly probable it 
'may) be taken into consideration by some Person 

* capable of reducing it into a regular Science, 
*tho’ not so demonstrative as that proceeding 
'from Sounds, yet sufficient to entitle it to a Place 
‘ among the magnify’d Arts. 

‘Now, Mr. Spectator, as you have declared 
our self Visitor of Dancing-Schools, and this 
eing an Undertaking which more inimediately 
‘ respects them, I think my self indispensably 
‘ obliged, before I proceed to the Publication of 

* this my Essay, to ask your Advice, and hold it 
‘ absolutely necessary to have your Approbation ; 
‘and in order to recommend my Treatise to the 
‘ Perus.Tl of the Parents of such as learn to dance, 
*as well a.s to the young Ladies, to whom, as 

* Visitor, you ought to be Guardian. 

Snlojf, March 19, 1 am, .S'/A’, 

T. 1711-12. Your most humble Serrtani. 


iVo. 335.] Tuesday, March 25, 1712. [Add/son. 


RespLere a etnplar vitce morutuque jubebo 
Doc turn inutatorem, et veras hinc ciuccre voces. 

Hor. 

M y Friend Sir Roger de Covkrley, when we 
last met together at the Club, told me, that 
lie had a great mind to see the new Tragedy* with 
me, assuring me at the same time, that he had not 
been at a Play these twenty Years. The last I 
s;iw, said Sir Roger, was the Committee, which 
f should not have gone to neither, had not I been 
told before-hand that it was a good Church-of- 
England Comedy.* He then proceeded to enquire 

* This is a fourth puff (see Nos. 223, 229, 290) 
of Addison s friend Ambrose Philips. The art of 
‘ packing a house ’ to secure applause was also 
practised on the first night of the acting of this 
version of Audromaque. 

* The Committee, or the Faithful Irishman, 
was written by Sir Robert Howard soon after the 
Restoration, with for its heroes two Cavalier 
colonels, whose estates are .sequestered, and their 
man Teg (Teague), an honest blundering Irish- 
man. The Cavaliers defy the Roundhead Com- 
mittee, and ‘ the day may come,’ says one of them, 

‘ when tho.se that suffer for their con.sciences and 
' honour may be rewarded.’ Nobody who heard, 
this from the .stage in the days of Charles II. 
could feel that the day had come. Its comic Irish- 
man kept the Committee on the stage, and in 
(^ueen Anne’s time the thorough Tory .still re- 
lished the stage caricature of the maintainers of 
the Commonwealth in Mr Day with his greed, 
hypocrisy, and private incontinence ; his wife, who 
Inul been cookmaid to a gentleman, but lakes all 
the State matters on herself ; and their empty son 
Abel, who knows Parliament-men and Sequestra- 
tors, and who.se ‘profound contemplations are 
‘ c.aused by the constervation of his .spirits for the 
‘ nation’s good.’ 


of me who this Distrest Mother was ; and upon 
hearing that .she was HectoFs Widow, he told me 
that her Husband was a brave Man, and that when 
he was a School-boy he had read his Life at the 
end of the Dictionary. My Friend asked me, in 
the next place, if there would not be some danger 
in coming home late, in case the Mohocks should 
be Abroad. I assure you, says he, I thought I 
had fallen into their Hands last Night ; for I ob- 
served two or three lusty black Men that follow’d 
me half way up Fleet-street, and mended their 
pace behind me, in proportion as I put on to get 
away from them. You must know, continu’d Uie 
Knight with a Smile, I fancied they had a mind 
to hunt me ; for I remember an honest Gentleman 
in my Neighbourhood, who was served such a 
trick in King Charles the Second’s time ; for 
which reason ne has not ventured himself in Town 
ever since. I might have shown them very good 
Sport, had this been their Design ; for as 1 am 
an old Fox-hunter, I should have turned and 
dodg’d, and have play’d them a thousand tricks 
they had never seen in their Lives before. Sir 
Roger added, th.at if the.se Gentleman had .any 
such Intention, they did not succeed very well in 
it : for I threw them out, says he, at the End of 
Norfolk street, where I doubled the Corner, and 
got shelter in my Lodgings before they could ima- 

f ine what was become of me. However, says the 
Inight, if Captain Sentry will make one with us 
to-morrow night, and if you will both of you call 
upon me about four a-Clock, that we may be at 
the House before it is full, I will have my own 
Coach in readiness to attend you, for John tells 
me he has got the Fore- Wheels mended. 

The Captain, who did not fail to meet me there 
at the appointed Hour, bid Sir Roger fear no- 
thing, for that he had put on the same Sword 
which he made use of at the Battel of Steeukirk. 
Sir Roger’s Servants, and among the rest my old 
Friend the Butler, had, I found, provided them- 
selves with good Oaken Plants, to attend their 
Master upon this occasion. When he had placed 
him in his Coach, with my self at his Left-Hand, 
the Captain before him, and his Butler at the Head 
of his Footmen in the Rear, we convoy’d him in 
safety to the Play-house, where, after having 
marched up the Entry in good order, the Captain 
and I went in with him, and .seated him betwixt 
us in the Pit. A-s soon as the House was full, and 
the Candle.s lighted, my old Friend stood up and 
looked about him with that Pleasvire, which a 
Mind seasoned with Humanity naturally feels in 
its self, at the sight of a Multitude of People who 
.seem pleased with one another, and partake of the 
same common Entertainment. I could not but 
fancy to myself, .as the old Man stood up in the 
middle of the Pit, that he made a /ery proper 
Center to a Tragick Audience. Upon the entnng 
of Pyrrhus, the Knight told me, that he did not 
believe the King of France himself had a better 
Strut. I was indeed very attentive to my old 
Friend’s Remarks, because I looked upon them 
as .a Piece of natural Critici.sm, ahid was well 
pleased to hear him at the Conclusion of almost 
every Scene, telling me that he could not imagine 
how the Play would end. One while he appeared 
much concerned for Andromache ; and a little 
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while after as much for Hermione : and was ex- 
tremely p^izzled to think what would become of 
Pyrrkiis. 

When Sir Rocbr saw AftdromacA^s obstinate 
Refusal to her Lover’s Importunities, he whis- 
per’d me in the Ear, that he was sure she would 
never have him ; to which he added, with a more 
than ordinary Vehemence, you can’t imagine. Sir, 
what ’tis to have to do with a Widow. Upon Pyr- 
rhus his threatning afterwards to leave her, the 
Knight shook his Head, and muttered to himself. 
Ay, do if you can. This Part dwelt so much upon 
nty Friend’s Imagination, that at the close of the 
Third Act, as I was thinking of something^ else, 
he whispered in my Ear, These Widows, Sir, are 
the most perverse Creatuires in the World. But 
pray, says he, you that are a Critick, is this Play 
according to your Dramatick Rules, as you call 
them? Should your People in Tragedy always 
talk to be understood? Why, there is not a single 
Sentence in this Play that I do not know the 
Meaning of. 

The Fourth Act very luckily begun before I had 
time to give the old Gentleman an Answer : Well, 
says the Knight, sitting down with great Satisfac- 
tion, I suppose we are now to see HectoP% Ghost. 
He then renewed his Attention, and, from time to 
time, fell a praising the Widow. He made, in- 
deed, a little Mistake as to one of her Pages, 
whom at his first entering, he took for Astyatiax; 
but he quickly set himself right in that Particular, 
though, at the same time, he owned he should 
have been very glad to have seen the little Boy, 
who, says he, must needs be a very fine Child by 
the Account that is given of him. Upon Her- 
mmtds going olf with a Menace to Pyrrhus, the 
Audience gave a loud Clap ; to which Sir Roger 
added. On my Word, a notable young Baggage ! 

As there was a very remarkable Silence and 
Stillness in the Audience during the whole Action, 
it was natural for them to take the Opportunity 
of these Intervals between the Acts, to express 
■their Opinion of the Players, and of their resjpective 
Parts. Sir Roger hearing a Cluster of them 
praise Orestes, struck in with them, and told 
them, that he thought his Friend Py lades was a 
very sensible Man ; as they were afterwards ap- 
plauding Pyrrhus, Sir Roger put in a second 
time ; And let me tell you, says he, though he 
speaks but little, I like the old Fellow in Whis- 
kers as well as any of them. Captain Sentry 
seeing two or three Waggs who sat near us, lean 
with an attentive Ear towards Sir Roger, and 
fearing lest they should Smoke the Knight, pluck’d 
him by the Elbow, and whisper’d something in 
his Ear, that lasted till the Opening of the Fifth 
Act. The Knight was wonderfully attentive to 
the Account which Orestes gives of Pyrrhus his 
Death, and at the Conclusion of it, told me it was 
such a bloody Piece of Work, that he was glad it 
was not done upon the Stage. Seeing afterwards 
Orestes in his raving Fit, lie grew more than or- 
dinary serious, and took occasion to moralize pn 
his way) upon an Evil Conscience, adding, that 
Orestes, in his Madness, looked as if he saw 
something. 

As we were the first that came into the House, 
$0 we were the last that went out of it ; being re- 


solved to have a clear P.iss.ige for our old Friend, 
whom we did not care to venture among the jus- 
tling of the Crowd. Sir Roger went out fiilly 
satisfied with his Entertainment, and we guarded 
him to his Lodgings in the !.ame manner that we 
brought him to the Play-house ; being highly 
pleased, for my own part, not only with the Per- 
formance of the excellent Piece which had been 
presented, but with the Satisfaction which it had 
given to the good old Man. L. 


^0. 336.] Wednesday, March 36, 1712. \Stccle, 

C lament periisse pudore}n 

CuTteti pent patres, ea cum reprehendere coner, 
Qtta gravis ASsoprfs, quee doctus Roscius egit : 
Pel quia nil rectum, nisi quod placuit sibi, dn- 
cunt ; 

Vel quia tuTpe Puiant parere minoribus, et, nuce 
Imberbes didicere, senes perdenda fateri. — Hor. 

Mr. Spectator, 

A S you are the daily Endeavourer to promote 
Learning and good Sense, I think myself 
* obliged to suggest to your Consideration what- 
* ever may promote or prejudice them. There is 
‘ an Evil which has prevailed from Generation to 
* Generation, which grey Hairs and tyrannical 
‘ Custom continue to support ; I hope your Spcc- 
‘ tatorial Authority will give a seasonable Check 
’to the Spread of the Infection ; I mean old Mens 
‘ overbearing the strongest Sense of their Juniors 
* by the mere Force of Seniority; so that for a 
’young Man in the Bloom of Life and Vigour of 
‘Age to give a reasonable Contradiction to his 
‘ Elders, is esteemed an unpardonable Insolence, 
’and regarded as a reversing the Decrees of Na- 
’ture. 1 am a young Man, I confess, yet I hon- 
'our the grey Head as much as any one ; how- 
‘ever, when in Company with old Men, I hear 
* them speak obscurely, or reason preposterously 
‘ (into which Absurdities, Prejudice, Pride, or In- 
‘ terest, will sometimes throw the wisest) I count 
‘ it no Crime to rectifie their Reasoning, unless 
* Conscience must truckle to Ceremony, and Truth 
‘fall a Sacrifice to Complaisance. The strongest 
’ Arguments are enervated, and the brightest Evi- 
’ dence disappears, before those tremendous Rea- 
’ sonings and dazling Discoveries of venerable old 
‘Age: You are young giddy-headed Fellpws, 
‘you have not yet had Experience of the World. 
‘ Thus we young Folks find our Ambition cramp’d, 
‘and our Laziness indulged, since, whde young, 
‘we have little room to display our selves ; and, 
* when old, the Weakness of Nature must pass for 
‘ Strength of Sense, and we hope that hoary Heads 
‘will raise us above the Attacks of Contradiction. 
‘ Now, Sir, as you would enliven our Activi^ in 
‘ the pursuit of Learning, take our Case into Con- 
* sideration ; and, with a Gloss on brave Elikds 
* Sentiments, assert the Rights of Youth, and pre- 
*vcnt the pernicious Incroachmentsof Age. The 
’generous Reasonings of that gallant Youth would 
’ adorn your Paper ; and I beg you would insert 
‘ them, not doubting but that they will give good 
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* Entertainment to the most totellljjent of your 
‘ Readers. 

* So these three Men ceased to ansnver Job, he- 
‘ cause he svas n)^hteous in his own Eyes. Then 

* was kindled the VV rath of h],hhu the Son of 

* Barachel /hr iJu^ite, of the Kindred of Ram : 

‘ Agamst Job was his Wrath kindled^ because he 
*jusUjied hhusrlf rather than God. A Iso against 

* his three hi lends was his Wrath kindled .,he~ 
‘cause they had found no Ans^tier, and yet had 

* condemned ]ch. Now Elihu had 7vnited tilt 
‘Job had spoken, became they svere elder than he. 

‘ When Ehhu saw there 7oas no An.\7ver in the 

* Mouth of these three Men, then /its W rath 7vas 
* Icindled. And Ehhu the Son 0 / naiodu-I the 
‘ Bii/ite answered and saut, 1 am young, and ye 
‘are very old, inhere fore I 7va\ afraid, and dm v/ 

‘ not shew you mine ( '>Jnnion. / said, Days should 
‘speak, and Multitude of !V«n should teach 

* Wisdom. But there is a Spirit in Man ; and 
‘the InspiraiioH of ttu’ Almighty giveth them 

* Understanding. Great Men are not always 
*7vise: Neither do the Aged understand ’Judy- 
‘ ment, 7'hercfore I said, heaid<n tome, I also 
‘ will shew mine ( f inion. Behold, I availed for 
‘your Words ; 1 gave ear to your Reasons, 

‘ 7 vhilst you searched out 7vhat to say. Vea, I 
‘ attended unto you : A nd behold there 7va^ none 

* of you that convinced Job, or that ansuvred 
‘his Word7 ; lest ye should say, 7 ve heme found 
‘ out Wisdom : Cod thrusieih him do7vn, not 
‘Man. No7v he hath not directed his WokIs 
‘ against me : Neither 7vill I ans7oer him ivitli 
‘your Speeches. They 7uere amazed, they an- 
‘ swe reef no more t Tiuy left of speaking. When 
‘I had imited (for they spake not, but stood still 
‘and answered no more) 1 said, 1 7 vill ans7ver 
‘ also my Part, I also 7vill she7v mine Opinion. 

‘ For 1 am full of Matter, the Spirit 7vithin me 

* consiroi net h me. Behold, my Belly is as Wine 
‘which hath no vent, it is ready to burst like nc7v 
‘ Bottles 1 will speak that I may be refreshed: 

* / will open my L tps, and ans7ver. Let me not, 

‘ 1 pray you, accept any Man's Person, neither 

* let me ^ive flattering Titles unto Man. For [ 
‘kno 7 v not to give flattering Titles; in so doin^ 

‘ my Maker would soon^ take me u7vay. ’ 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘I have formerly read with great Satisfaction 
‘your Paper? about idols, and the Behaviour of 
‘ Gentlemen in those Coffee-houses where Women 
'officiate, and impatiently waited to see yon take 
‘ India and China Shops into Consideration But 
‘ since you have pass’d us over in silence, cither 
‘ that you have not as yet thought us worth your 
' Notice, or that the Gnevances we lie under have 
‘ escaped your discerning Eye, I must make iny 
' Complaints to you, and am encouraged to do it 
‘ because you seem a Utile at leisure at this present 
‘Writing. I am, dear Sir, one of the top China- 
‘ Women about I'owh ; and though I say it, keep 
‘ as good Things, and receive as fine Company as 
‘ any 0’ this End of the Town, let the other be 
‘ who she will : In short, 1 am in a fair Way to be 
‘easy, were it not for a Club of Female Rakes, 

* Job, ch. xxxii. 


*who under pretence of taking their innocent 
‘Rambles, forsooth, and diverting th<k Spleen, 
‘ seldom fail to plague me twice or thrice a-day to 
‘ cheapen Tea, nr buy a Skreen ; What else should, 
‘they mean? as they often repeat it. I'liese 
‘Rakes arc your idle Ladies of Fashion, who 
‘havinig: nothing to do, employ themselves in 
‘tumbling over my Ware. One of these No-Cus- 
‘ tomers (for by the way they seldom or never buy 
‘any thing) calls for a Set of Tea-Dishes, another 
‘ for a Bason, a third for my best Green-Tea, and 
‘ even to the Punch Bowl, there’s scarce a piece in 
‘my Shop but must be displaced, and the whole 
‘ agreeable Architecture disordered ; so that I can 
‘compare ’em to nothing but to the Night-Goblins 
‘ that take a Pleasure to over-turn the Disposition 
‘of Plates and Dishes in the Kitchens of your 
‘housewifely Maids. Well, after all this Racket 
‘ and Clutter, this is ton dear, that is their Aver- 
‘sion ; another thing is charming, but not wanted : 
‘ The Ladies are cured of the Spleen, but I am 
'not a Shilling the better for it. Lord ! what sig- 
‘nifics one poor Pot of Tea, con.sidcring the 
‘'IVouble they put me to? Vapours, Mr. Si'KCTa- 
‘tor, are terrible Things ; for though 1 am not 
‘possess’d by them myself, I siifiei more from 
‘’em than if 1 were. Now 1 must beg you to ad- 
‘ monish all such Day-Cobllns to make fewer 
‘Visits, or ro be less troublesome when they come 
‘to one's Shop ; and to convince ’em, that we hon- 
‘est Shopkecpcis iuive .something better to do, 
‘than to cure Folks of the Vapours gratis, A 
‘young Son of mine, a School-Boy, is my Secret- 
‘ary, so I hoj>e you’ll make Allowances. 

I am, SIR, 

Your constant Reader, 

March the 22nd. and very humble Servant, 
T. Rebecca the Distress'd. 


No. 337.] Thurulay, March 27, 1712. [Bvdgell, 

Fiiigit equum tenerh docilem crrvice Magister, 
Ire 7)inm qunni monUrat eques Hor. 

I HAVE lately received a third Letter from 
the Gentleman, who has already given the 
Pubhek two Essays upon Education. As his 
d’houghts seem to he very just and new upon this 
Subject, I shall communicate them to the Reader. 
SIR, 

‘ If T had not been hindered by some extraordln- 
‘ary Business, I should have sent you sooner my 
‘further Thoughts upon Education. You may 
‘please to remember, that in my last Letter I en- 
‘ deavoured to give the best Rea^fins that could 
‘be urged in favour of a private or piiblick Edu- 
‘ cation. Upon the whole it may perhaps be 
‘thought that I seemed^ rather enclm'd to the 
‘latter, tho’ at the same limo I confess’d th-at Vir- 
* tue. which ought to he our first and principal 
‘Care, was more usually acq^uired in the former. 

‘I intend therefore, in thus Letter^ to offer at 
‘Method.s, by which T conceive Boy.smightbemade 
‘ to improve in Virtue, as they advance in Letters. 

‘I know that in most of our public Schools 
‘■Vice is punished and discouraged whenever it is 
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* found out ; but this is far from being sufficient, 

* unlesh our Youth are at the same time taught to 
'form a right Judgment of Things, and to know 
' what is properly Virtue. 

‘ To this end, whenever they read the Lives and 
'Actions of such Men as have been famous in 
' their Generation, it ‘•liould nnt he thought en-vigh 
‘to make them lia'vlj widei n.i.-o in.my G/.-,/,’ 
‘or Liitin Sentences, but they should be asked 
‘ their Opinion of such an Action or Saying, and 
'obliged to give their Reasons why they take it to 

* be good or bad. By this means they would in- 
'aen^bly arrive at proper Notions of Courage, 
'Temperance, Honour and Justice. 

'There must be great Care taken how the Ex- 

* ample of any particular Person is recommended 
‘to them in gross; instead of which, they ought 
' to be taught wherein stich a Man, tho’ great m 
'some respects, was weak and faulty m others. 
'For want ol this Caution, a Boy is often so 
‘dazzled witli the Lu-^tre of a great Ch.iracter, 
‘ that he confounds its I'leauties with its Hleim.dies, 
'and looks even upon the faulty Parts of it with 
‘ an Eye of Admiration 

'I have often wondered how Alexa7idcy, who 
'was naturally of a generous and merciful Dispos- 
'ition, came to be guiliy of so barbarous .in Ac- 
‘ tion as that of dragging the Goveruour of a 'I'own 
'after his Chariot. _ J kuosv this is generally 
‘ascrilied to his Passion for Homer', hut J lately 
' iT«5t with a Passage in Flutarck, whicli, if 1 am 
' not very mucli mistaken, still gives us a clearer 
' Light into the Motives of this Action. Phiianh 
'tells us, that Alexander m his Youth had a 
‘ Master named Lysimackns, who, tho’ he w.is a 
‘Man destitute of all Politeness, mgiatiated him- 
'self both with Philip ai.d his Pupil, and became 
‘il>e second Man at Court, by calling the King 
‘ Ptleus, the Prince Achilles, and himself 
' It is no wonder if Alexander having been thus 
'used not only to admire, but to personate 
' Achilles^ should think it glorious to imitate him 
‘ in this piece of Cruelty and Extravagance. 

‘ To carry this Thought yet further, 1 shall sub- 
*mil it to your Consideration, whether instead of 
‘a Theme or Copy of Verses, which are the usual 
‘ Exercise.s, as they are called in the School-phrase, 
‘ft would not be more proper that a Boy should be 
‘ tasked once or twice a Week to vyrite down his 
‘Opinion of such Persons and Things as occur 
‘ to him ill his Reading ; that he should descant 
‘ upon the Actions of fumns and ^Enens, shew 
‘ wherein they excelled or were defective, consul e 
‘ or approve any particular Actum, observe how it 
‘might have been carried to a gi eater I'Jegieo of 
‘Perfection, and how it exceeded or fell short of 
‘another. He might at the same tune mark what 
‘was moral in any Speech, and how far it agreed 
‘with the Character of the Person speaking This 
‘ Exercise would soon strengthen his Judgment in 
'what is blameable or praiseworthy, and give him 
'an early Se.asoning of Morality. 

'Next to those Examples which may be met 
'with in Books, I very much approve Horueds 
'IVay of setting before Youth the infamous or 
'honourable Characters of their Contemporaries : 
''I'hat Poet tells u.s, this was the Method his 

* Father made use bf to incline him to any par- 
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' tieular Virtue, or give him an Aversion to any 
‘particular Vice. If, says Horace, my Father 
‘advised me to live within Bounds, and be con- 
‘ tented with the Fortune he should leave me ; Do 
‘not yon see (.says he) the miserable Condition of 
'Bumis, and the Son of Albus ^ Let t!ie Mis- 
' fortunes of those two Wretches teach you to 
‘avoid Luxury and Extravagance. If he would 
‘ inspire me with an Abhorrence to Debauchery, 

‘ do not (says he) make your self like Sectanus, 
'when you m.iy be happy in the Enjoyment of 
'lawful Pleasuies. How .scandalous (says he) i.s 
‘tlie Character of Treboniu^, who was lately 
‘caught in Bed with another Man’s Wife? To 
‘illustrate the Force of this Method, the Poet 
‘adds. That as a headstrong Patient, who will 
‘not at first follow his Physician’s Prescriptions, 
‘grows orderly when he hears that his Neighbours 
‘die all about him ; .so Youth is often frighted 
‘from Vice, by hearing the ill Report it brings 
‘ upon others. 

^Xenophon's Schools of Equity, in his Life of 
‘ Cyf'ns the Great, are sufficiently famous: He 
‘tells us, that the Persian Children went to 
‘School, and employ’d their Time a.s diligently in 
‘leaining the Principles of Justice and Sobriety, 
‘as the Youth in other Countries did to acquire 
‘the most difficult Arts and Sdeiices: ilicir 
‘Governors spent most part of the Day m hearing I 
‘ their mutual Accii.s.ations one against the other, 
‘whether for Violence, Cheating, Slander, or In- 
‘ gratitude; and taught them how to give Judg- 
‘ment against those who were found to be any 
‘ways guilty of these Crimes. I omit the Story 
‘ of the long and short Coat, for which Cyrus him- 
‘self was punished, as a Case equally known with 
‘ any in Littleton, 

‘The Method, which Apnleius tells us the /«- 
' dian Gymnosophists took to educate their Dis- 
‘ciples, IS still more curious and remarkable. Hi.s 
‘Words are as follow; When their Dinner is 
‘ready, before it is served up, the Masters enquire 
‘of every jjarticular Scliolar how he has em- 
‘ ploy’d his I'linc since Sun-nsing; some of them 
‘answer, that having been chosen as Arbiters be- 
‘ tween two Persons they h.ave composed their 
‘Differences, and made them Friends; some, that 
'they have been executing the Orders of their 
‘ Parents ; and others, that they have either found 
‘out something new by their own Application, or 
‘learnt it from the Instruction of their Fellows: 

‘ But if there happens to be any one among them, 

‘ who cannot make it appear that he has employed 
‘iheMonimT t'-> r.,k..'i' r > 7 ', Ve is immediately ex- 
‘cluded from ii.-'l' i ■[>, v, .ind obliged to work, 

‘ while the re'll me .ii i nnn-T 

‘It IS nut impossible, that fiom these several 
‘Ways of producing Virtue m the Minds of Boys, 

‘ some general Method iniuht be invented. What 
‘I would endeavour to inculcate, is, that our 
‘Youth cannot be too .soon taught the Principles 
‘of Virtue, seeing the first Impiessions whicli are 
‘ made on the Mind are always tlie strongest.^ 

‘ The Archbishop of Camhray makes Telhna- 
*chus say, that tho’ he was young in Years, he 
' was old in the Art of knowing how to keep both 
‘his own and lus Friend’s Secrets. When my 
‘ Father, says the I^rince, went to the Siege of 
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‘ Troyt he took me on his Knees, and after having 
'embraced and blessed me, as he was surrounded 

* by the Nobles of Ithaca^ 0 my Friends, says he, 

* into your Hands I commit the Education of my 

* Son ; if ever you lov’d his Father, shew it m 

* your Care towards him ; but above all, do not 
‘omit to form him just, sincere, and faithful in 

* keeping a Secret. These Words of my Father, 
'says Telemac/tus, were continually repeated to 
' me by his Friends in his Absence ; who made no 
‘scruple of communicating to me in their Uneasi- 
‘ness to see my Mother surrounded with Lovers, 
‘and the Measures they designed to take on that 
‘Occasion. He adds, that he was so ravished at 
‘ being thus treated like a Man, and at the Confid- 
‘ ence reposed in him, that he never once abused 
‘it; nor could all the Insinuations of his Father’s 
‘ Rivals ever get him to betray what was com- 
‘mitted to him under the Seal of Secrecy. 

‘There is hardly any Virtue which a Lad might 

* not thus learn by Practice and Example. 

* 1 have heard of a good Man, who used at cer- 
‘ tain limes lo give his Scholars Six Pence apiece, 
‘that they might tell him the next day how they 
‘had employ’d it. The third part was always to 
‘ ho laid out in Charity, and every Boy was blamed 
‘ or commended as he could make it appear that 
'he had chosen a fit Object. 

‘ In short, nothing is more wanting to onr pub- 
‘lick Schools, than that the Masters of them 
'should use the same care in fashioning the Man- 
' ners of their Scholars, as in foiming their 'I'ongues 
‘to the learned Languago.s. Whcie-cvcr the for- 
‘mcr is omitted, 1 cannot help agreeing with Mr. 

* Locke ^ 'i'hat a Man must have a very slnange 
‘Value for Words, when preferring the Languages 
‘of the Gn'eks and Romans to that which made 
‘them such brave Men, he can think it worth 
‘while to hazard the Innocence and Virtue of his 
‘ Son for a little Greek and Latin. 

‘As the Subject of this Essay is of the highest 
‘ Importance, and what I do not remember to have 
‘yet .seen treated by any Author, I have scut you 
‘ what occurr’d to me on it from my own Observa- 
‘ tion or Reading, and which you may cither sup- 
‘ press or publish as you think fit. 

X. / am, SIR, Yours, &c. 

No. 338.] Friday, March 28, 1712. [ 

knowledge, so much of greater moment to value 
himself upon, that he will easily forgive me for 
publishing the Exceptions made against Gayety 
at the end of serious Entertainments, in the fol- 
lowing Letter : 1 should be more unwilling to par- 
don him than any body, a Practice which cannot 
have any ill Consequence, but from the Abilities 
of the Person who is guilty of it. 

Mr. Spkctator, 

‘ I had the Happiness the other Night of sittinjg; 
‘very near vou, and your worthy Friend Sir 
‘ Roger, at the acting of the new Tragedy, which 
‘ you have in a late Paper or two so justly re- 
‘commended. 1 was highly pleased with the 
‘advantageous Situation Fortune had given me in 
‘placing me so near two Gentlemen, ^om one of 
‘ which I was sure to hear such Re6ections on the 
‘several Incidents of the Play, as pure Nature 
‘suggested, and from the other such as flowed 
‘from the exactest Art and Judgment: ITio’ 1 
‘ must confess that my Curiosity led me so much 
‘ to observe the Knight’.s Reflections, that I was 
‘not so well at leisure to improve my self by 
‘yours. Nature, I found, play’d her Part in the 
‘ Knight pretty well, till at the last concluding 
‘ Lines she entirely forsook him. You must know, 

‘ Sir, that It is always my Custom, when I have 
‘ been well entertained at a new Tragedy, to 
‘make my Retreat before the facetious Epilogue 
‘ enters ; not but that those Pieces are often very 
‘ well writ, but having paid down my Half Crown, 
‘and made a fair I’urchase of as much of the 
* pleasing Melancholy ks the Poet’s Art can afford 
‘ me; or my own Natiue admit of, I am willing to 
‘carry .some of it home with me; and can’t en- 
‘ dure to be at once trick’d out of all, tho’ by the 
‘wittiest Dexterity in the World. However, 1 
‘kept my Seat t’other Night, m hopes of finding 
‘ my own Sentiments of this Matter favour’d by 
‘your Friend’s; when, to my great Surprize, I 
‘found the Knight entering with equal Pleasure 
‘into both Parts, and as much satisfied with Mrs. 

‘ Oldfield's Gaiety, as he had been before with 
‘ Andromache's Gieatness. Whether tins were no 
‘other than an Effect of the Knight’s peculiar 
‘Humanity, pleas’d to find at last, that after all 
‘the tragical Doings every thing was safe and 
‘well, I don’t know. But for my own part, 

‘1 must confess, 1 was so dissatisfied, that I was 
‘sorry the Poet had .saved Audromac/ie, and 

[ Nil fuit unquani 

Tam dispar sibi. — Hor.^] 

T FIND the Tragedy of the Dtstresf Mother 1% 
X publish'd to-day : 'I'he Author of the Prologue, 

1 suppose, ple.ads au old Excuse I have read 
somewhere, of being dutl with Design ; and tbe 
Gentleman who writ the Epilogue, h.as, to my 

‘in Ton.son’s family and told to Garrick, that 
‘ Addison was himself the author of it, and that 
‘when It had been at first printed with his name, 
‘he came early In the morning, before the copies 
‘were distributed, and ordered it to be given to 
‘ Budgell, that it might add weight to the solicita- 
‘tion which he was then making for a place.* 
Johnson calls it ‘the most successful Epilogue 
‘ that was ever yet spoken on the English theatre. 

‘ The three tii .st nights it was recited twice,’ and 
whenever afterwards the play was acted the Epi- 
logue was still expected and was spoken. This is 
a fifth paper for the benefit of Ambrose Philips* 
inserted, perhaps, to make occasion for a sixth (No. 
341) in the form of a reply lo Phy^ibulus. 

* [ — SeiTCtnr ad imnni 

Oualts ab incepio proces tent, ct sibi constet. 

Hor.] 

® The Prologue was by Steele. Of the Epi- 
logue Dr. Johnson said (in his Lives of the Poets, 
when telling of Ambrose Philips), ‘ It was known 
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* could heartily have wished that he had left her 
'stone-^dead upo» the Stage. For you cannot 
‘imagine, Mr. Spectator, the Mischief she was 

* reserv’d to do me. I found my Soul, during the 
‘Action, gradually work’d up to the highest 

* Pitch ; and felt the exalted Passion which all 
‘ generous Minds conceive at the Sight of Virtue 
*in Distress. The Impression, believe me. Sir, 

‘ was so strong upon me, that I am persuaded, if 

* I had been let alone m it, I could at an Ex- 
‘tremity have ventured to defend your self and 
‘ Sir Roger against half a Score of the fiercest 

* Mohocks: But the ludicrous Epilogue in the 
‘Close extinguish’d all my Ardour, and made me 
‘ look upon all such noole Atchievements, as 
‘ downright silly and roman tick. What the rest 
‘ of the Audience felt, I can’t so well tell ; For 
‘my self, I must declaie, that at the end of the 
‘ Play I found my Soul uniform, and all of a 
‘ Piece ; but at the End of the Epilogue it was so 
‘jumbled together, and divided between Jest and 
‘Earnest, that if you wdl forgive me an extrava- 
‘gant Fancy, I will here set it down. I could not 
‘but fancy, if my Soul had at that Moment quitted 
‘my Body, and descended to the poetical Shades 
‘in the Posture it was then in, what a strange 
‘ Figure it would have made among them. They 
‘would not have known uli:ii to Ii.i\e made of 

* ray motley Spectre, half C'oniick and half Tra- 
‘gick, all over resembling a ridiculous Face, that 
‘ at the .same time laughs on one side and cries o’ 

‘ t’other. The only Defence, I think, I have ever 
‘ heard m.ide for this, as it seems to me, most un- 
‘ natural Tack of the Coimck 'I'ail to the Tragick 
‘Head, IS this, that the Minds of the Audience 
‘must be refreshed, and Gentlemen and Ladies 
‘ mtt sent away to their own Homes with too dis- 
‘ mal and melancholy Thoughts about them : For 
‘who knows the Consequence of this? We aic 
‘much obliged indeed to the Poets for i he great 
‘Tenderness they express for the Safety of our 
‘Persons, and heartily thank them for it. Lut if 
‘ th.at be all, pray, good Sir, assure them, that we 
‘ are none of us like to come to any great Hann ; 
‘and that, let them do their best, wc shall in all 
‘probability live out the Length of our Days, and 
‘frequent the Theatres nioie than ever. What 
‘ makes me more desirous to have some Refonna- 
‘ tion of this matter, is because of an ill Con^e- 
‘qucnce or two attending it : For a great many of 
‘our Church- Mu'suaans being i elated to the Ihe- 
‘atre, they have, in Imitation of these Epilogues, 
‘introduced in their farewell Voluntaries a sort of 
‘Musick quite foreign to the design of Church- 
‘ Servicc.s, to the great P-ejnh'e cf vwdl-disposcd 
‘People. I'hose ,‘iiu'e' G- i.il -i. . n sliould be 
‘informed, that they ought to suit their Airs to 
‘the Place and Business; and that the Musician 
‘ is obliged to keep to the Text as much as the 
‘ Preacher. For want of this, I have found by 
‘ Experience a great deal of Mischief : For when 
‘the Preacher has often, with great Piety and 
‘ Art enough, handled his Subject, and the judi- 
‘ cious Clark has with utmost Diligence culled out 

* two Staves proper to the Discourse, and 1 have 
‘ found in my self and in the rest of the Pew good 

* Thoughts and Dispositions, they have l;cen all 
I ‘in a moment dissipated by a merry J igg from 


‘ Ae Organ-Loft. One knows not what further 
‘ill Effects the Epilogues I have been speaking of 
‘may in time produce : But this I am credit’ y in- 
‘ formed of, that Paul Lorrain ‘ has resolv’d 
‘ upon a very sudden Reformation in his tragical 
‘ Dramas ; and that at the next monthly Perform- 
‘ance. r.e designs, instead of a Penitential Psalm, 
‘ to dismiss his Audience with an excellent new 
‘Ballad of his own composing. Pray, Sir, do 
‘ what you can to put a stop to those growing 
‘ Evils, and you will very much oblige 

Your Humble Servant, 
Physibulus. 


339 *] Saturday, March 29, 1712. [Addison. 

Ut his exordia primis 

Omnia, et ipse tener Mundi concreverit orbis. 
Turn durare solum et discludere Nerea ponio 
Coeperit, et rey~um pauhatim sumere formas. 
[Virg.^^J 

L onginus has observed, ^ that there may be 
a Loftiness in Sentiments, where there is no 
Passion, and brings Instances out of ancient 
Authois to support this his Opinion. The Pa- 
thctick, as that great Critick observes, may ani- 
mate and infiame the Sublime, but is not essential 
to it. Accordingly, as he further icmarks, wo 
very often find that those who excel most in stir- 
ring up the Passions, very often want the Talent 
of writing in the great and sublime manner, and 
so on the contrary. Milton has shewn himself a 
Master in both these ways of Writing. The 
Seventh Book, which we are now entring upon, 
is an Instance of that Sublime which is not mixed 
and worked up w'ith Passion. The Author ap- 
pears in a kind of composed and sedate Majesty ; 
and tho’ the Sentiments do not give so great an 
Emotion a‘- those in the former Book, they abound 
with as magnificent Ideas. The Sixth Book, 
like a troubled Ocean, repiesents Greatness in 
Onfnsion . the seventh Affects the Imagination 
like the Ocean in a Calm, .and fills the Mind of 
the Reader, without producing in it any tiling 
like Tumult or Agitation. 

The Critick above •' erri^*' ' ’ ."'.m mg the RnVs 
which he lays down f ■ ■■■ ii.u.; 'm iIi ■ -.ibliine 
I way of writing, pi opuses to his Reader, that he 
I should imitate the must celebrated Authors who 
have gone bcfoie him, and been engaged in 
Works of the .same natinc ; as in particular, that 
if he writes on a poetical Subject, he .should con- 
sider how Homer would have spoken cm such an 
Occ.asion. By this me. ms one great Genius often 
catches the Flame from another, and writes in his 
Spirit, w'ithout copym g servilely .after him. There 
.are a thousand shining Passages in Vir^l, which 
h.ave been lighted up by Homer. 

‘ Paul Lorrain was the Ordinary of Newgate, 
i He died in 1719. He always represented his.c:on- 
I victsas dying Penitents, wherefore m No. 63 of 
! the Tatler they had been called ‘ Paul Lorrain’s 
‘Saints.’ “ [Ovid.j 

I * On the Sublime, § 8. ^ § » 4 . 
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Milton, tlio’ his own natural Strength of Genius 
was capable of furnishing out a perfect Work, has 
doubtless very mucli raised and ennobled his Con- 
ceptions, by such an Imitation as that which 
JLm.ginus has recommended. 

In this Book, which gives us an Account of the 
six Days Works, the Poet received but very few 
Assistances from Heathen Writers, who were 
Strangers to the Wonders of Creation. But as 
there are many glorious strokes of Poetry upon 
this Subject in Holy Writ, the Author has num- 
berless Allusions to them through the whole 
course of tins Book. The great Critick I have 
before mentioned, though an Heathen, has taken 
notice of the Miblime Manner in which the Law- 
giver of the Jetvs has describ’d the Creation in 
the first Cliapterof and there are many 

other Passages in Scripture, which rise up to the 
same Majesty, where this Subject is touched 
upon. A/rV/uAi has shewn his J udgment very re- 
markably, in making use of such of these as were 
roper for his Poem, and in duly qualifying those 
igh Strains of liasiertt Poetry, which were 
suited to Readers whose Imaginations were .set to 
an higher pitch than those of colder Climates. 

Adam’s Speech to the Angel, wheiem he desires 
an ‘Account of what had pa.sscd within the Re- 
gions of Nature before the Creation, is very great 
and solemn. The following Lines, in which he 
tells him, ihat the Day is not too far spent for 
him to enter upon such a subject, are exquisite in 
their kind. 

And the ^ eat Light of Day yet wants to rttn 
Much of his Race, though liteep, suspense in 
Heavn 

Held by iky Voice ; thy potent Voice he hears. 
And longer will delay, to hear thee tell 
His Geimation, &c. 

The Angel’s encouraging our first Parentfs] 
in a modest pursuit after Knowledge, with the 
Causes which he assigns for the Creation of the 
World, are very just and beautiful. 'I'he Mes- 
siah, by whom, as we are told m .Scripture, the 
Worlds were made, comes forth m the Power of 
his Father, surrounded with an Host of Angels, 
and cloathed with such a Majesty as becomes bis 
entring upon a Work, which, according to our 
Conceptions, [apfiears the urniost Kxeition of 
Omnipotence. What a beautiful Descnption has 
our Author raised iqinn that Jliiit in one of the 
Prophets. A nd behold (here cafue four Chariots 
out from between t'wo Mountains^ at id the 
Mountains were A/ountains of Brass A 

About his Chariot numberless were houAd 
\ Cherub and Sera]di, Potentates ana Thrones, 
And Virtues, winged Spirits, and Chariots 
j wing'd. 

From tk Armoury of Cold, where stand of old 
j Myiiads between two brazen Alonniains lodg'd 

, * Longinus, § g : — *' So likewise the J ewisU legis- 

lator, no ordinary person, having conceived a just 
idea of the power of God, has nobly expressed it 
in the beginning of his law. ‘And God said,’ — 
i'Vhatf *Let there be Light, and tliere was 
Lmht. Let the Eartli be, and the Karth was.’” 

“ [looks like] : — ^ Zechanah vi. i. 


Against a solemn Day, harness'd at hand; 
Celestial Equipage I and now came jPorth 
Spontaneous, for within them Spirit tiv^d. 
Attendant on their Lord : HeazAn open'd wide 
Her ez'er-during Gates, Harmonious Sound / 

On goliien Hinges moving 

1 have before taken notice of these Chariots of 
God, and of these Gates of Heaven ; and shall 
here only add, that Homer gives us the same 
Idea of the latter, as opening of themselves; 
tho' he afterward.s takes olf from it, by telling us, 
that the Hours first of all removed those pro- 
digiou.s Heaps of Clouds which lay as a Barrier 
before them, 

I do not know any thing in the whole Poem 
more sublime than the Description which f^ollows, 
where the Me.s.siah is represented at the head of 
his Angels, as looking down into the Chaos, calm* 
ing its Confusion, riding into the mid.st of it, and 
drawing the first Out-Line of the Creation. 

On Heavenly Ground they stood, and from the 
Shore 

They vievAd the vast immeasurable Abyss, 
Outrageous as a Sect, dark, wasteful, wild; 

Up from the bottom turn'd by furious IVinds 
And surging IVaves, as Mountains to assanlt 
Heaven's height, and with the Center mix the 
Pole. 

Silence, ye troubled IVaves, and thou Deep, 
Peace I 

Said then tlA Omniftc I'Vord, your Discord end : 

Nor staid ; but, on the Wings of Cherubim 
UP'lifted, tn Paternal Glory rode 
Far into Chaos, and the World unborn ; 

For Chao.s heard kis Voice. Him all His Train 
FolUnv'd in bright Procession, to behold 
Creation, and the W orders of his Might. 

Then staid the fervid Wheels, and in his Hand 
He took the Golden Compasses, prepar'd 
In God's eternal Store, to circumscribe 
This Unwerse, and all created Things'. 

One Foot he centeAd, and the other turtAd 
Roimd, through the vast Profundity obscure ; 

A nd said, I'husfar extend, thus far thy bounds, 

^ This be thy just Circumference, O World I 

The Thought of tlio Golden Compasses i.s con- 
ceived altogether in Homer's Spirit, and is a very 
noble Incident in this wonderful Description. 
Homer, when he speaks of the Gods, ascribes to 
them several Arm.s and Instruments with the same 
greatness of Imagination. I,et the Reader only i 
peruse the Description of A'l inerva' s jEgis, or 
Buckler, in the Fifth Book, with her Spear, which 
would overturn whole Squadrons, and her Helmet, , 
that was sufficii'iit to cover an Army drawn out of 
an hundred Cities • 'Fhe Golden Compa.s.ses in the 
above-mentioned Passage appear a very natural 
Instrument in the Hand of him, whom Plato 
somewhere calls the Divine Geometrician. As 
Poetry delights in clonth’ng abstracted Ideas in 
Allegories and sfii-'ii)'e Images, we find a mag- 
nificent Description of the Creation form’d after 
the same manner in one of the Prophets, wherein 
he describes the Almighty Arcliitect as measuring 
the Waters in the Hollow of his Hand, meting 
out the Heavens with his Span, comprehending 
the Dust of the Earth in a Measure, weighing 
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the Momitams in Scales, and the Hills in a 
Balaucfc Another of them describing the Su- 
preme Being in this great Work of Creation, 
represents lum as laying the Foundations of the 
Earth, and stretching a Line upon it : And in 
another place as garnishing the Heavens, stretch- 
ing out the North over the empty Place, and 
hanging idie Earth upon nothing. This last noble 
Thought Milton haa express’d in. the following 
Verse : 

Aiul Earth self -ballon^ d on, her Center hung. 

The Beauties of Description in this Book lie so 
very thick, that it is impossible to enumerate them 
in this Paper. The Poet has employ’d on them 
the whole Energy of our Tongue. The several 
great Scenes of the Creation rise up to view one 
after another, in such a manner, that tlie Reader 
seems present at this wonderful Work, and to 
assist among the Choirs of Angels, who are the 
Spectators of it. How glorious is the Conclusion 
of the first Day. 

— Thtis was the first Day Ev'n and Mom : 
Nor past uncelebrated nor unsung 

By the Celestial Quires, when Orient Light 
Exhaling first p'om Darkness they beheld ; 
Birth-day of tieav'n and Earth ! xvith Joy and 
Shout 

The hollow universal Orb they fiWd. 

We have the same elevation of Thought in 
the third Day, w'hen the Mountains were brought 
forth, and the Deep was made. 

Immediately the Mountains huge appear 
Emergent^ and their broad bare Backs up-heave 
Into the Clouds, their Tops ascend the Sky : 

So high as heaitd the tumid Hills, so low 1 

Down sunk a kolloto Bottom, broad and deep, 

Capacio7ts Bed of Waters 

We have also the rising of the whole vegetable 
World described in this Day’s Work, which is 
filled with all the Graces that other Poets have 
lavish’d on their Descriptions of the Spring, and 
leads the Reader’s Imagination into a 'J'licatre 
equally surprising and beautiful. 

The several Glories of the HcaViis make their 
Appearance on the Fourth Day. 

• First in kis East the glorious Lamp was seen. 
Regent of Day ; afrd all tE Horizon round 
Invesuf ~v''1h bright R ^ys, jocund to round 

His Longitude thicugh Heav'n's high Road: 
the gray 

Dcmn, and the Pleiades before hwi danced, 
Shedding sweet Influence. Less bright the 
Moon, 

But opposite, in level! d West was set. 

His Mirror, with full face bomowing her Light 
From him, for other Lights she needed none 

In that aspect, and stilt that distance keeps 

Till Night; then in the East her turn she 
shines, 

Revoked on Heart tls great Axle, and her Reign 
With thousand lesser Lights dividual holds. 
With thousand thousand Stars ! that then ap- 
peared 

Spangling the Hemisphere 

One would wonder how the Poet could be so 
concise in his Description of the six Days Works, 
as to comprehend them within the bounds of an 
Episode, and at the same time so particular, as to 
give us a lively Idea of them. This is still more 
remarkable in his Account of the Fifth and Sixth 
Days, in which he has drawn out to our View the 
whole Animal Creation, from the Rejuil to the 
Behemoth. As the Lion and the Leviathan are 
two of the noblest Productions in [the World of 
living Creatures, the Reader will find a most ex- 
quisite Spurlt of Poetry in the Account which our 
Author gives us of them. The Sixth Day con- 
cludes with the Formation of Man, upon which 
the Angel takes occasion, as he did after the 
Battel m Heaven, to remind Adam of his Obedi- 
ence, which was the principal Design of this his 
Visit. 

The Poet afterwards represents the Messiah 
returning into Heaven, and takimj a Survey of 
his great Work. There is scimelhing inexpress- 
ibly Sublime in this part of the Poem, where the 
Author describes that great Period of Time, filled 
with so many Glorious Circumstances ; when the 
Heavens and Earth were finished ; when the 
Messiah ascended iq) in triumph thro’ the Ever- 
la.stiiig Gates ; when he looked down with pleasure 
upon his new Ci cation ; when every Part of 
Mature seem’d to rejoice in its Existence ; when 
the Morning-Suir.s sang together, and all the Sons 
of God sliouted for joy. 

So Erin and Mom accomplish d the sixth Day: 
Yet not 'till the Creator Jrom his Work 

Desisting, thd unwearied, up return'd, 

Dp to the Heav'n of Head ns, his high Abode; 
Thence to behold this new created World, 

Th Addition of his Empire, how it shew'd 

In prospect from his Throne, how good, horv 
fair, 

Answering his great Idea : Up he rode, 

F'ollow'd with A u laniation, and the Sound 
Symphonious of ten thousand Harps, that tuned 
Angelick Harmonies ; the Earth, the Air 
Kesoumiingi thou remember i t,for thou heard st) 
The Heavens and all the Constellations rung ; 
The Planets in their Station list ning stood. 

While the bright Pomp ascended jubilant. 

Open, ye everlasting Gates, they sung, 

Open, ye IIeaiIns,yonr living Doors; let m 

The great Creator from his Work return'd 
Magnificent, his six Days Work, a World 1 

r cannot conclude this Book upon the Creation, 
without mentioning a Poem which has lately 
apperu-ed under that Title.* I'he Work was 

Hthis) 

® Sir Richard Bbackmore’s Creation appeared 
in 1712 . Besides this praise of it from Addison, 
its religious character caused Dr. Johnson to say 
that if Blackraorc ‘had written nothing else it 
‘ would have transmitted him to posterity among 
‘the first favourites of the English muse.’ But 
even with the help of all his epics it has failed to 
secure him any such place in the estimation of 
posterity. This work is not an epic, but described 
on its title-page as ‘a Philosophical, Poem, De- 
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undertaken with so good an Intention, and is 
executed with so great a Mastery, that it de- 
serves to be looked upon as one of the most useful 
and noble Productions in our English Verse. The 
Re^er cannot but be pleased to find the Depths 
of Philosophy enlivened with all the Charms of 
Poetry, and to .see so great a Strength of Reason, 
ainidst so beautiful a Redundancy of the Imagin- 
ation. The Author has shewn us that Design in 
all the Works of Nature, which uece.ssarily leads 
Us to the Knowledge of its first Cause. In short, 
he has illustrated, by numberless and incontest- 
able Instances, that Divine Wisdom, which the 
Son of Sirach has so nobly ascribed to the Su- 
preme Being in his Formation of the World, 
when he tells us, that He created lier^ and saw 
hsTf and numbered her, and poured her out upon 
all his Works, L. 


No. 340.] Monday, March 31, 1712. [Steele. 


Hits novm hie nostris successit sedibus Hospes ? 
}uent sese Ore Jerens! guam forti Pectore et 
Artnisl-^\x%. 


I TAKE it to be the highest Instance of a noble 
Mind, to bear great Qualities without discover- 
ing^ ill a Man’.s Behaviour any Consciousness that 
he IS superior to the re.st of the World. Or, to .say 
it otherwise, it is the Duty of a great Person so 
to demean himself, as that whatever Endowments 
he may have, he may appear to value himself 
upon no Qualities but such as any Man may 


‘ monstrating the Existence and Providence of a 
‘God.’ It argues in blank verse, in the first 
two of its seven books, the existence of a Deity 
from evidences of design in the structure and 
qualities of earth and .sea, in the celestial bodies 
and the air ; in the next three books it argues 
against objections raised by Atheists, Atomists, 
and FaUilists ; in the sixth book proceeds with 
evidences of design, taking the structure of man’s 
body for its theme ; and in the next, which is the 
la.st book, treats in the .same way of the Instincts 
of Animals and of the Faculties and Operations of 
the Soul. This is the manner of the Poem ; 

The Sea does next demand our View; and 
there 

No less the Marks of perfect skill appear. 

When first the A toms to the Congress came. 
And by their Concourse fornCd the mighty 
Frame, 

What did the Liquid to tJi Assembly call 
To give their Aid to form the poneV rous Ball I 
First, tell ms, why did any come I next, why 
In such a disproportion to the Dry 9 
Why were the Moist in Number so outdone. 
That to a Thousand Dry, they are but one. 

It is hardly a ‘ mark of perfect skill ’ that there 
are five or six thousand of such dry lines in 
Blackmore’s poem, and not even one that should 
lead a critic to speak in the same breath of Black- 
more and Milton. 


arrive at : He ought to think no Mali vahj^le but 
ibr his publkk Spirit, Justice and Integrity ; and 
all other Endowments to be e.stee|ned only as 
they cr^jitribute to the exerting those Virtjjiea. 
Such a Man, if he is Wise Or Valiant, knows it is 
of no Consideration to other Men that he is .so, 
but as he employs those high lalents for their 
Use and Service, He who affects the Applauses 
and Addre.sses of a Multitude, or a.ssumes to nkn- 
sclf a Pre-eminence upon any other Consider- 
ation, must soon turn Admiration into Conteu^pt. 
It is certain, that there can be no Merit in any 
Man who is not conscious of it ; but the Sense 
that it is valuable only according to the Applica- 
tion of it, makes that Superiori^ amiable, which 
would otherwi.se be invidious. In this Light it is 
considered as a Thing in which every Man bears 
a Share : It annexes the Ideas of Dignity, Power, 
and Fame, in an agreeable and familiar manner, 
to him who is Possessor of it ; and all Men who 
are Strangers to him are naturally incited to in- 
dulge a Curiosity in beholding the Per.son, Be- 
haviour, Feature, and Shape of him, in whose 
Character, perhaps^ each Man had formed some- 
thing in common with himself. Whether such, or 
any other, are the Causes, all Men have [a 
yearning *] Curiosity to behold a Man of heroick 
Worth ; and I have had many Letters from Xll 
Parts of this Kingdom, that request I would give 
them an exact Account of the Stature, the Mein, 
the Aspect of the Prince'"* who lately visited 
England, and has done such Wonders for the 
Liberty of Europe. It would purzle the most 
Curious to foim to himself the sort of Man my 
several Correspondents expect to hear of, by the 
Action mentioned when they desire a Description 
of him : There is always something that concerns 
themselves, and growing out of their own Circum- 
stances, in all their Enquiries. A Friend of mine 
in J Vales beseeches me to be very exact in my 
Account of that wonderful Man, who had marched 


* fan earning] 

® Prince Eugene of Savoy, grandson of a duke 
of Savoy, and .son of Eugene Maurice, general of 
the Swiss, and Olympia Mancini, a niece of 
Mararin, was born at Paris in 1663, and intended 
for the church, but had so strong a bent towards 
a military life, that when refused a regiment in 
the French army he served the Emperor as volun- 
teer against the Turks. He stopped the march 
of the French into Italy when Louis XIV. de- 
clared war with Austria, and refused afterwards 
from Louis a Marshal’s staff, a pension, and the 
overnment of Champagne. Afterwards in Italy, 
y the .surprise of Cremona he made Marshal 
Villeroi his prisoner, and he was Marlborough's 
companion in arms at Blenheim and in other 
victories. It was he' who saved Turin, and ex- 
pelled the French from Italy. He Was ^ years 
old in 1712, and had come in that yeaf to England 
to induce the court to continue the war, btri found 
Marlborough in disgrace and the war very un- 
popular. He had been feasted by llie city, and re- 
ceived from Queen Anne a sword worth ;^50oo, 
which he wore at her birthday reception. Ho 
had also stood as godfather to Steele’s tliird soUf 
who was twined after him. 
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An Ann5i(<^nd all its Baggage over the A//s; ami, 
if possible, to learn whether the Peasant who 
shctw’d him the Way, and is drawn in the Map, 
be yet, living. A Gentleman from the University, 
who is deeply intent on the Study of Huni.iniLv, 
desires me to be as particular, if I had Oppor- 
tunity, in observing the whole Interview between 
his Highness and our (ate General. Thus do 
Mens Fancies work according to’ their several 
Educations and Circumstances ; but all pay a 
Respect, mi.xed with Admiration, to this illus- 
trious Character. I have waited for his Arrival 
in Holland^ before I would let my Correspond- 
ents know, that I have not been so unennous a 
Spectator, as not to hav<-‘ seen Pnnci; Euf^cve. 
It would be very difficult, as I said just now, to 
an.swer every Expectation of those who have writ 
to me on that Head ; noi is it possible foi me to 
find ^V’ords to let one know what an aitful OI nice 
there is in his Countenance who sui prized Cu'- 
jnorta ; how daring he appears who forced the 
Trenches of Turin; But in gciic’.il I can say, 
that he who beholds him, will casdy expect fiom 
him any thing that is to he imagined or evemiicd 
by the Wit or Force of Man, The Prince is of 
that Stature which makes a Man most easily 
become all Parts of Fixcicise, has llciijit to he 
graceful on Occasions ot State and Coieinonv, 
and no less adapted for Agihry .and Di^pauh; 
his Aspect is erect and compos’d ; his Pyc lively 
and thoughtful, yet lather vigilant iha’i spirk- 
ling ; his Action and A Idress the mo'-L easy 
imaginable, and his I»eliaviour In an Asm mhly 
peculiarly graceful in a rcitain Art of 1111x111;; 
insensibly with the rest, .ind becoming one of the 
Company, instead of leceiving the Courts! dp t>f 
it. The Shape of his Pci son, and C.'ompostirc 
of his Limbs, are reinaik.ibly exact and hcrmtifiil. 
There is in his Look something sublime, which 
does not seem to arise from his Quality or ( ha- 
racter, but the innate Disposition of his Mmd. 
It is apparent that he suft'eis the Presciue of 
much Company, instead of taking Delight m ii ; 
and he appealed in Pubhek while with us, rather 
to return GooJ-wiIl, or .satisfy Curiosity, tlian to 
gratify any 'I aste he himself f ■■f ' 

A.S his Thoughts are never . I » 

they are as little discomp ■ ‘ 

Pomp and Magnificence ; A great Soul isaffci tid 
in either Case, no further than in consid-'niig the 
proptfrest Methods to extricate it self (10m them. 
If this Hero has the strong Incentives to imcom- 
inon Enterprizes that were remarkable in 
a/iiier, he prosecutes and eiiioys ilie Fame of 
them with the Justness, Propriety, and good 
Sense of Ccpsar, It is easy to ubscive m him a ; 
Mind as capable of l>eing eniertained with Con- 
templation as Euterpnze ; a Mind ready for gieat 
Exploits, but not impatient for Occasions to ex- 
ert it self. The Prince has Wisdom and Valour 
in ‘isbigb Perfection as Man can enjoy it; wIulIi 
noble Acuities in conjunction, banish all Vani- 
Glory, Ostentation, Ambition, and all other Vici s 
which might Intrude upon hi.s Mind to make it 
imetmal. The.se Habits and Qualities of Soul 
and Body render this Personage so extraordinary, 
that he appears to have nothing in hiin but_ what 
every Man should have in him, the Exertion of 


his very self, abstracted from the Circumstances 
in which Fortune has placed him. Thus were 
yon to see Prince Eugene, and were told he was 
a ptivaie Gentleman, you would say he is a Man 
of Modesty and Merit ; Should yon be told That 
was Prince Eugntc, he would be diminished no 
otherwise, than that part of your distant Admira- 
tion would turn into familiar Good-will. This I 
thought fit to entertain my Reader with, concern- 
ing an Hero who never was equalled but by one 
Man ; * over whom also he has this Advantage, 
that he has harl an Opportunity to manifest an 
I'istcem for him in his Adveisity. T. 


N'fl 34 T.] Tuesday, April i, 1712. {Bud gelid 


1\ ('vacate auijuos luocstutuquc timorem 

yl ^ ittltc — Virg. 


H AV I no , to oblige my Correspondent Phy~ 
\il)iilus, printed his Letter last tridav, in 
relation to the new Epilogue, he cannot take it 
ami s, if 1 now publish another, which I have jn.st 
rcci ived fjom a (Gentleman who does not agree 
with him m Ins Semtiinents upon that Matter. 
.S//V, 

‘ I am amar.-d to find an Epilogue attacked in 
‘your l.mt hrtday's Paper, which has been so 
‘ '.oMmi.dIv applauded by the Town, and rcceivkl 
‘ -.'n il Honours as were never befoie given to any 
‘ m 111 / 'rheatre, 

‘Tlic Audience would not permit Mrs. Oldjield 
‘to go oil ilie Stage the first Night, till she had 
‘reiK'.U'd It twice, the second Night the Noise 
‘of .era's was as loud as before, and she was 
‘again ohiiged to speak it twice : the third Niglit 
‘it \v)s -.till 1 ailed for a second time; and, in 
‘ short, ( o'u.-arv to all other Epilogues, which are 
‘dioptafiLi the third Representation of the Play, 

‘ till-, has oh early been repeated nine times. 

‘ I must own I am the more surprized to find 
‘ihi. ( 'cn'.ure m Opposition to the whole Town, 
‘m a Piper which has hitherto been famous for 
‘th(‘ C'aiuloiu of us Criticisms 

‘ 1 rrin by no means allow your melancholy 
‘ ( 'orrespondent, tli.it the new Epilogue is unna- 
‘ tural because it is gay. If 1 had a mind to he 
‘)( lined, 1 could tell him that the Prologue arul 
‘ Epilogue wore real Parts of the ancient Tragedy ; 
‘ hut every one knows that on the British Stage 
‘they are distinct Performances by themselves, 
‘ Pieces entirely detached from the Play, and no 
‘ way essential to it. 

‘ I'he moment the Play ends, Mrs. Oldfield is 
‘no more Andromache, but Mrs Oldfeld; and 
‘tlio' the Poet had left Andromache stone-dead 
‘ the Stage, as your ingenious Correspondent 
‘ plnase.^ il, Mrs Oldfield might still have spoke a 
‘mcirj’^ Epilogue. Wc have an Instance of this 


^ Marlborough. 

^ Fudgell here defends with bad temper the 
hqnlogue which Addison ascribed to him. Proba- 
bly It was of his writing, but transformed by 
Addison’s corrections. 
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*in a Tragedy* where there is not only a Death j 

* but a Martyrdom. St. Catherine was there per- 1 

* sonated by Nell Givin ; she lies stone dead upon 
‘ the Stage, but upon those Gentlemens offering 
*to remove her Body, whose Business it is to 
‘carry off the Slain m our A'«jf.V."//'rrr’"cdie‘:. 
‘breaks out into that abrupt ]!■ . n.'.’i.i -if u* 
‘was a very ludicrous, but at the same time 
‘ thought a very good Epilogue. 

Hold, are you viadt ymt damn'd confounded Dog, 
I am to rise and speak the Epilogue. 

‘This diverting Manner was always practised 
‘by Mr. Dryden, who if he was not the best 
‘Writer of Tragedies in his time, was allowed by 
‘ every one to have the hajipicst Turn for a Pro- 
‘logueor an Epilogue. 'Phe Epilogues to Cleo- 
*tnenes, Don Sebai,tian, The Duke of Guise, \ 
^ Auren^zebc, and Love Triumphant, are all 
‘Precetients of this Nature. 

‘ I might further justify this Practice by that 
‘ excellent Epilogue which was spoken a few Years 
‘since, after the Tragedy of Phivdra and Hippo- 
‘ litus ; with a great many others, in which the 
‘ Authors have endeavour’d to make the Audience 
‘merry. If they have not all succeeded so well 
‘as the Writer of this, they have however shewn 
‘ that it was not for want of Good-will. 

‘I mus.t further obseive, that the Gaiety of it | 
‘ may be still the more proper, as it is at the end J 
‘ of a French Play ; since every one knows that 
‘Nation, who are generally esteem’d to have as 

* polite a Taste as any in Europe, always close 
' their Tragick Entertainments with what they call 
‘ a Petite Piece, which is purposely <lcsign’d to 

* raise Mirth, and send away the Audience well 
‘ pleased. I’lie same Person who has supported 
‘ the chief Character in the 'I'ragedy, very often 
'plays the principal Part in the Petite Piece; so 
‘that 1 have my self seen at Paris, Orestes and 

* Lubin acted the same Night by the same Man. 

‘Tragt-Comedy, indeed, you have yourself in 
‘a former Speculation found fault with very justly, 
‘because it breaks the 'J'ide of the Passions while 
‘ they are yet flowing ; but this is nothing at all 
'to the present Case, where they have already 
‘ had their full Course. 

‘As the new Epilogue is written conformable to 
' the Practice of our best Poets, so it is not such 
'an one which, as the Duke of Buckingham says 
‘in his Rehearsal, might serve for any other 
‘ Play : but wholly rise.s out of the Occurrences of 
' the Piece it was composed for. 

‘The only Reason your mournful Correspond- 
‘ ent gives again.'^t this Facetious Epilogue, as he 
‘calls it, is, that he ha.s mind to go home melan- 
‘ choly. I wish the Gentleman may not be more 
‘Grave than Wise. For my own part, I must 
‘confess I think it very sufficient to have the 
'Anguish of a fictitious Piece remain upon me 
‘while it is representing, but 1 love to be sent 
‘home to bed in a good bumour. If Physibulus 
‘ Is however resolv’d to be inconsolable, and not 
‘to have his Tears dried up, he need only enn- 

* timie his old Custom, and when he has had his 


* Dryden’s Maxunm. 


‘ half Crown’s worth of Sorrow, slinl(t out beforo 
‘ the Epilogue begins. 

‘It is pleasant enough to hear this Tragieul 
‘Genius complaining of the p^at MiscMej AlU 
*dromache had done him : What was that? Wh^ 

‘ she made him laugh. The poor Gentleman’s Suf- 
' ferings put me m mind of HarlequirPs Case, who 
‘was tickled to Death. He tells us soon after, 
‘thro’ a small Mistake of Sorrow for Rage, that 
* during t''e Action he was so very sorry* 

ii I '• I ■ :ld have attack’d 

‘ of the fiercest Mohocks in the Excess of nis Grief. 

‘ i cannot but look upon it as an happy Accideni, 

‘ that a Man who is so bloody-minded in his Afflic- 
‘tion, was diverted from this Fit of outragious 
‘Melancholy. 'L'hc Valour of this Gentleman in 
‘his Distress, brings to one’s memory the Knight 
‘ of the sorrouful Countenance, who lays about 
‘him at such an unmerciful rate in an old Ro- 
‘ mance. I shall readily grant him that his Soul, 
‘as he himself says, would have made a very 
‘ ridiculous Figure, had it quitted the Body, and 
'descended to the Poetical Shades, iu such an 
‘ Encounter. 

‘As to his Conceit of tacking a Tragic Head 
‘with a Comic 'Pail, m order to refresh the Att- 
‘ dience, it is such a piece of Jargon, that I don’t 
‘know what to make of it. 

‘The elegant Wiiter makes a very sudden 
‘Transition from the Play-house to the Church, 
‘and from thence, to the Gallows. 

‘As for Avhat relates to the Churchj he is of 
‘Opinion, that these Epilogues have given occa- 
‘ Sion to those merry Jiggsfrom the Organ-Loft 
‘ which have dissipated those good Thoughts, and 
‘ Dispositions he has found in himself, and the 
'rest of the Pew, upon the siuging of two Staves 
‘ cull'd out by the judicious and diligent Clark. 

‘He feiclies lus ne.vt 'Fhought from Tyburn; 
‘and seems very apprehensive lest there should 
‘happen any Innovations in the Tragedies of his 
‘ Friend Paul Lorrain. 

‘ In the mean time, Sir, this gloomy Writer, 

‘ who is so mightily scandaliz’d at a gay Epilogue 
‘after a senoius Play, speaking of the rate of 
‘those unhappy VVretclies who arc condemned to 
‘siift'er an ignominious Death by the Justice of 
‘our L.aws, endeavours to make the Reader merry 
‘on so improper an occasion, by those poor Bur- 
‘lesque Expressions of Tragical Drumas, and 
‘ Monthly Performances. 

/ am. Sir, with great Respect, 

Your most obedient, most humble Servant, 

X. Philomeides. 
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Jusiities partes sunt non violare homine^l Ven- 
cundiie non effendere. — Tull. 


A S Regard to Decency is a great Rule of Life 
in general, but more especially to be COif* 
suited by the Female World, I cannot overlook 
the following Letter which dcscribe.s an egrcgioiiS 
OEeuder. 
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Mr . Spectator, 

‘ I was this Day looking over your Papers, and 
reading in that of December the 6th with great 
delight, the amiable Grief of Asteria for the Ab- 
sence of her Husband, it threw me into a great 
deal of Reflection. T cannot say but this arose 
very much from the Circumstances of my own 
Life, who am a Soldier, and expect every Day to 
receive Orders ; wdiich will oblige ihc to leave 
behind me a Wife tliat is very dear to me, and 
that very deservedly. She is, at present, I am 
sure, no way below your Asteria for Conjugal 
Affection : But 1 see the Behaviour of some 
Women so little suited to the Circumstances 
wherein my Wife and I shall soon be, that it is 
with a Reluctance I never knew before, I am 
going to my Duly. Wlwt puts me to present 
Pain, is the Example of a young Lady, whose 
Story you shall have as well as I can give it you. 
Hortensius^ an Officer of good Rank in her 
Majesty’s Service, happen’d in a certain Part of 
England to be brought to a Country-Gentle- 
man’s House, where he was receiv’d with that 
more than ordinary Weic ome, with which Men 
of domestick Lives enter: ain such few Soldiers 
whom a military Life, fmm the variety of Ad- 
ventures, has not render’d over-hearing, but hu- 
mane, easy, and agreeable: }iortensiuss\.Ay'<i 
liere some time, and had easy Access at all hours, 
as well as unavoidable (Jonveisatiou at some 
jarts of the Day with the beautiful Sy/7'aua, 
:he Gentleman’s Daughter. People who live in 
Cities are wonderfully .struck with every little 
Country .M- th.-v -ee ■> ’ i they take the Air ; 
and ’tis n il r.il s.) : ii'-'v could live in eveiy 
neat Cottage (by which tliey pass) much happier 
:han in their present Circumstances. The lur- 
julent way of Life which lloricnsins was used 
to, nude him reflect with much .Satisfaction on 
all the Advantages of a sweet Retreat one day , 
and among the rest, you’ll tliink it not improba- 
ble, it mi^it enter into bis 'rhouglit, that such a 
Woman as Sylvana would cousummale the Hap- 
piness. The World is so debauched with mean 
Considerations, that Dorten>,ins knew it would 
be receiv’d as an Act of Generosity, if he asked 
for a Woman of the Highest Merit, without fur- 
ther Questions, of a Parent wlio liad nothing to 
add to her personal Qualifications The Wedding 
was celebrated at her Father’s House : When 
that was over, the generous Hnslmud dnl not 
proportion his Provision for hi'r to the Circum- 
stances of her Fortune, but considered his Wife 
as his Darling, his Pride, and hts Vanity, or 
rather that it was m the Woman lie had chosen 
that a Man of Sense could shew PnJe or Vanity 
with an Excuse, and therefore adorned her with 
rich Habits and valuable Jewels. He did not 
however omit to admonish her that he did his 
very utmost in this ; that it was an Ostentation 
he could not but be guilty of to a Woman he had 
so much Pleasure in, desiring her to consider it 
as such ; and begged of Jier also to t.ake these 
Matters rightly, and believe the Gems, the 
Gowns, the Laces would still become her better, 
if her Air and Behaviour was such, that it might 
appear she dre.^sed thus rather iii Compli.uicc to 
ius Humour that Way, than out of any Value she 


*her self had for the Trifles. To this Lesson, too 
*hard for Woman, Hortensius added, that she 
‘must be sure to stay with her Friends in the 
‘ Country till liis Return. As soon as Hortensius 
‘ departed, Sylva7ia saw in her Looking-glass that 
‘ the Love he conceiv’d for her was wholly owing 
‘to the Accident of seeing her: and she is con- 
‘vinced it was only her Misfortune the rest of 
‘ Mankind had not beheld her, or Men of much 
‘greater Quality and Merit had contended for one 
‘ so genteel, tho’ bred in Obscurity ; so very witty, 

‘ tho’ never acquainted with Court or Town. She 
‘therefore resolved not to hide so much Excel- 
‘lence from the World, but without any Regard , 
‘ to the Absence of the most generous Man alive, 
‘she is now the gayest Lady about this 'I'own, and 
‘ has shut out the Thoughts of her Husband by a 
‘constant Retinue of the vainest young Fellows 
‘this Age has produced : to entertain whom, slie 
‘ squanders away all Horiefisius is able to supply 
‘her with, tho’ that Supply is purchased with no 
‘less Difficulty than the Hazard of his Life. 

‘Now, A/r. Si’ECTATOk, would it not be a 
‘ Work becoming your Office to treat this Cnmi- 
‘nalasshe dt'scrvc[s]? You should give it the 
‘severest Reflections you can: You .should tell 
‘Women, that they are more accountable for Be- 
‘haviour lu Absence than after Death. The 
‘ JJead are not dishonour’d by their i..cvities ; the 
‘ Living may return, and be laugh’d at by empty 
‘ Fops, who will not fail to turn into Ridicule the 
‘good Man who is so unseasonable as to be Still 
‘alive, and come and spoil good Company. 

/ ri;//, 

Y/A’, 

your most Obedient 

Humble Servant, 

All Strictness of Behaviour is so unnierclfully 
laugh’d at in our Age, that the other much worse 
Extreme is the more common Folly. But let any 
Wonwn consider which of the two Offences an 
Husband would the more easily forgive, that of 
being less entertaining than she could to please 
Company, or raising tlie Desires of the whole 
Rihhu to k ' Iv I *1 , ,ind she will easily be 

able to I.;”i v We have indeed 

cmry’d Womens Characters too mucli into publick 
Life, and you shall see them now-a-days affect a 
sort of Fame : but I cannot help venturing to dis- 
oblige them for iheir Service, by telling them, that 
the utmost of a Woman’s Character is contained 
m Domestick Life; she is blameable or praise- 
wortliy according as her Carnage affects the 
House of her F.ither or her Husband. All she 
has to do in tins World, is contain’d within the 
Duties of a Daughter, a Sister, a Wife, and a 
Mother : All the.se may be well performed, tho’ a 
Lady should not be the very finest Woman at an 
Opera or an Assembly. They are likewise con- 
sistent with a moderate share of Wit, a plain 
Dress, and a modest Air. But when the very 
Brains of the Sex are turned, and the}^ place their 
Ambition on Circumstances, wherein to e.xccl is 
no addition to what is truly commendable, where 
can this end, but, as it fretpiently dues, in their 
placing .dl their liuhisciv, Plc.isuie and Ambition 
on ihiiigs, which will naturally make the Gratifi- 
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cations of Life last, at best, no longer than Youth 
and good Fortune? And when we consider the 
least ill Consequence, it can be no less than look- 
I ing on their own Condition as Years advance, 
with a disrelish of Life, and falling into Contempt 
of their own Persons, or being the Derision of 
others. But when they consider themselves as 
they ought, no other than an additional Part of 
the Species, (for their own Happiness and Com- 
fort, as well as that of those for whom they were 
born] their Ambition to excell will be directed ac- 
cordingly ; and they will in no part of their Lives 
want Opportunities of being shining Ornaments 
to their Fathers, Husbands, Brothers, or Chil- 
dren. T. 


343.] Thursday^ tjxz. \Addison. 

Errat ei illinc 

Hue venit, hinc illuc, et qnoslihet ocatfiat artus 
Spiritus : ^qtte fens kumana tn corpora trattsit^ 
liujue /eras nosier Pythag. ap. Ov. 

W ILH HONEYCOMB, who loves to shew 
upon occasion all the little Learning he has 
picked up, told us yesterday at the Club, that he 
thought there might be a^reat deal said for the 
Transmigration ofSouls, and that the Eastern Parts 
of the World believed in that Doctrine to this day. 
Sir rai*i RycatUy\ says he, gives us an Account 
of .several well-disposed Mahometans that pur- 
chase the Freedom of any little Bird they see con- 
fined to ft Cage, and think they merit as much by 
it, as wc should do here by ransoming any of our 
Country men from their Captivity at A Igiers. Y ou 
must know, says Will, the Pea.son is, because 
they consider every Animal as a Brother or Sister 
in disguise, and therefore think themselves obliged 
to e-vtend their Charity to them, tho’ under .such 
mean Circumstances. They'll tell you, says Will. 
that the Soul of a Man, when he dies, immediately 

* Sir Paul Rycaut, the son of a London mer- 
chant, after an education at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, went in 1661 to Constantinople as 
Secretary to the Embassy. He published in 1668 
his ‘Present State of the Ottoman Empire,’ in 
three Books, and in 1670 the work here quoted, 

‘ A Particular Description of the Mahometan Ke- 
' tigion, the Seraglio, the Maritime and Land 
* Forces of Turkey,’ abridged in 1701 in Savage’s 
History of the Turks, and translated into French 
by Bespier in 1707. Consul aftei-wards at Smyrna, 
he wrote by command of Charles 11. a book on 
* The Present State of the Greek and American 
‘Churche^’ publi.shed 1679. After his return 
from the East he was made Privy Councillor and 
Judge of the High Court of Admiralty. He 
waslcnighted by James II., and one of the first 
Fellows of the Royal Society. He published be- 
tween 1687 and 1700, the year of his death, 
Knolles's History of the Turks, with a continua- 
tion of his own, and also translated Platina’s Lives 
of the Popes and Garcilaso de la Vega’s History 
of Peru. 


passes into the Body of another Man, or of some 
Brute, which he resembled in his Humour, or his 
Fortune, when he was one of us. 

As I was wondnng what this profusion of 
Learning would end in, Will, told us that ytffXr 
P'reelovey who was a Fellow of Whim, made Love 
to one of those Ladies who throw away all their 
Fondness [on^] Parrots, Monkeys, and Lap-dogs. 
Upon going to pay her a Visit one Morning, he 
writ a very pretty Epistle upon this Hint. Jaek^ 
.says he, was conducted into the Parlour, where 
he diverted himself for some time with her favour- 
ite Monkey, which was chained in one of the 
Windows ; till at length observing a Pen and Ink 
lie by him, he writ the following Letter to his 
Mistress, in the Person of the Monkey ; and upon 
her not coming down so soon as he expected, left 
it in the Window, and went about his Ikisines.s. 

The Lady soon after coming into the Parlour, 
and seeing her Monkey look upon a Paper with 
great Earnestness, took it up, and to this day is 
in some doubt, says Wili.., whether it was written 
by Jack or the Monkey. 

MadaiHy 

* N ot having the Gift of Speech, I have a long 
‘time waited in vain for an Opportunity of piaking 
'myself known to you ; and having at present the 
‘ Conveniences of Pen, Ink, and Paper by me,_ I 
‘ gladly t-ike the occasion of giving you my His- 
‘ tory in Writing, which I could not do by word of 
‘ Mouth. You must know. Madam, that about 
‘a thousand Years ago I was an Indian Brach- 
‘m.\n, and versed m all those mysterious Secrets 
‘which your European Philosopher, called Py- 

* thagoras, Is said to have learned from our Fra- 
‘ternity. I had so ingratiated my self by my 
‘ great Skill in the occult Sciences with a Daemon 
‘whom 1 used to converse with, that he promised 
‘to grant me whatever I should ask of him. I 
‘ desire-' that my Soul might never pass into the 
‘ Body of a brute Creature ; but this he told me 
‘ was not in his Power to grant me. I then begg’d 
‘ that into whatever Creature I should chance to 
‘ 'Pransmigrate, I might still retain my Memory, 
'and be conscious that I was the same Person 
‘who lived in different Animals. This he told me 
‘was within his Power, and accordingly promised 
‘ on the word of a Daemon that he would grant me 
‘ what 1 desired. From that time forth I lived so 
‘ very unblanieably, that I was made President of 
‘ a College of Brachmans, an Office which I dis- 
‘ charged with great Integrity till the day of my 
‘ Death. 

‘ I was then shuflled into another Human Body, 

* and acted iny Part so very well in it, that I be- 
‘came first Minister to a Prince who reigned upon 
‘ the Banks of the Ganges, I here lived in great 
‘ Honour for several Years, but by degrees lost all 
‘the Innocence of the Brachman, being obliged 
‘ to rifle and oppress the People to enrich my 

; * Sovereign ; till at length I became so odious that 
■ * my Master, to recover his Credit with his Sub- 
, ‘ jects, shot me thro’ the Heart with an Arrow, as 
. ‘ I was one day addressing my self to him at the 
i ‘ Head of his Army. ] 
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‘ Upon niy next remove I found my self in the 

* Woods, under the shape of a Jack-call, and soon 
‘ listed my self in the Service of a Lion. I used 

* to yelp near hi.s Deu about midnight, which was 
‘ his time of rouring and seeking after his Prey. 

' He always followed me in the Rear, and when I 
‘ had run down a fat Buck, a wild Goat, or an 
‘ Hare, after he had feasted very plentifully upon 
‘ it himself, would now and then throw me a Bone 
‘ that was but half picked for my Encouragement; 
‘ hut upon my Being unsuccessful in two or three 
‘Chace.s, he gave me such a confounded Gripe in 
‘ hi.s Anger, that I died of it. 

‘ In my next Transmigration I was again set 
‘upon two Legs, and bBcame an Indian Tax- 
‘ gatherer ; but having been guilty of great Ex- 

* travagances, and being marry’d to an expensive 
‘Jade of a Wife, 1 ran so cursedly in debt, that I 
‘durst not shew my Head. I could no sooner 
‘ step out of iny House, but I was arrested by 
' .some body or other that lay in wait for me. As 
‘ I ventur’d abroad one M iglit in the Dusk of the 
‘ Evening, 1 was taken up and hurry’d into a 
‘Dungeon, where I died a few Months after. 

‘ My Soul then enter’d into a Flying-Fish, and 
‘ in that State led a most melancholy Life for the 
‘ space of SIX Years. Several Fishes of Prey pur- 
‘.sued me when I was in the Water, and if I be- 

* took my self to niy Wings, it was ten to one but 
‘ I had a dock of Birds aiming at me. As I was 
' one day flying amidst a fleet of Engiis/i Ships, I 
‘obseived a huge Sea-Gull whetting his Bill and 
‘hovering just over my Head : Ujion my dipping 
‘ into the Water to avoid him, 1 fell into the 
‘Mouth of a monstrous Shaik that swallow’d me 
‘ down in an instant. 

‘ I was some Years afterwards, to my great sur- 
‘ prize, an eminent Banker in Lombard-street ; 
‘and remernbring how 1 had formerly suflered for 
‘ warn of Money, became so very sordid and ava- 
‘ritious, that the whole Town cried shame of me. 
‘ I was a miserable little old Fellow to look upon, 
‘ for 1 had in a manner .starved my self, and was 
‘ nothing but Skin and Bone when I died. 

‘ I was afterwards very much troubled and 
‘amazed to find my self dwindled into an Emmet 
‘ I was heartily concerned to make so insignificant 
‘a Figure, and did not know but some time or 
‘other I might be reduced to a Mite if J did not 
‘iiieiul my Manners. 1 therefore applied my self 
‘ with great diligence to the Offices that w'cre al- 
‘ lotted me, and was generally look’d upon as the 
‘ notablest Ant in the whole Molehill I was at 

* last picked up, as I was groaning under a Bur- 
‘den, by an unlucky Cock-Sparrow tliat lived in 
‘the Neighbourhood, and had before made great 
‘depredations upon our Commonwealth. 

‘ I then better’d my Condition a little, and lived 
‘a whole Summer in the Shape of a Bee; but 
‘being tired with the painful and penurious Life 
‘ I had undergone in my two last Transmigrations, 

‘ I fell into the other Extream, and turned Drone. 
‘As I one day headed a Party to plunder an Hive, 

‘ we were received so warmly by the Swarm w'hich 
‘ defended it, that we were most of us left dead 
‘upon the Spot. 

‘I might tell you of many other Transmigra- 
‘ dons which 1 went thro' : how I was a Town- 
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‘Rake, and afterwards did Penance in a Bay 
‘Gelding for ten Years, as also how 1 was a 
‘Taylor, a Shrimp, and a Tom-tit. In the last of 
‘these my Shapes I was shot in the Christmas 
‘Holidays by a young Jack-a-napes, who would 
‘ needs try his new Gun upon me. 

‘ But I shall pass over these and other several 
‘Stages of Life, to leinind you of the young Beau 
‘who made love to you about Six ’i’ears since. 
‘You may remember, Madam, how he masked, 
‘and danced, and sung, and play’d a thousand 
‘Tricks to gain you ; and how he was at last 
‘carry’d off by a Cold that he got under your 
‘Window one Night in a Serenade. I was that 
‘unfortunate young Fellow, whom you were then 
‘so cruel to. Not long after my shifting that 
‘unlucky Body, 1 found myself upon a Hill in 
‘ Atthiopia^ where I lived in my present Grotesque 
‘ Shape, till 1 was caught by a Servant of the 
‘ English Factory, and sent over into Great Bri- 
‘ tain : I need not inform you how I came into 
‘your Hands. You see. Madam, this is not the 
‘first time that you have had me in a Chain : I 
‘am, however, very happy in this my Captivity, 
‘as you often bestow on me those Kisses and 
‘Caresses which I would have given the World 
‘for, when I was a Man. I hope this Discovery 
‘of my Person will not tend to my Disadvantage, 
‘ but that you will still continue your accustomed 
‘ Favours to 

Vonr most Devoted 

Humble Servant^ 

Pugg. 

PS. ‘ f would advise your little Shock -dog to 
‘keep out of inv way ; for as I look upon him to 
‘be the most formidable of my Rivals, I may 
‘chance one time or other to give him such a Snap 
‘as he won’t like, L. 
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Mr . Spectator, 

‘ T THINK it has not yet fallen into your Way 
‘ X to discourse on little Ambition, or the many 
‘ whimsical Ways Men fall into, to distinguish 
‘ themselves among their Acquaintance : Such 
‘Observations, well pursued, would make a pretty 

* History of low Life. I my self am got into a 
‘great Reputation, which arose (as most extra- 
‘ ordinary Occurrences in a Man’s Life seem to 

* do) from a mere Accident I was some Days 
‘ago unfortunately engaged among a Set of 
‘ Gentlemen, who esteem a Man according to the 
‘Quantity of Food he throws down at a Meal. 

‘ Now I, who am ever for distinguishing my self 
‘according to the Notions of Superiority which 
‘ the rest of the Company entertain, ate so im- 
‘ moderately for their Applause, as had like to 
‘have cost me my Life. What added to iny Mi»- 
‘ fortune was, that having naturally a good Sto- 
‘mach, and having lived soberly for some time, 

‘ my Body was as well prepared for this Conten- 
‘tion as if it had been oy Appointment. I had 
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' quickly vanquished every Glutton in Company 

* but one, who was such a Prodigy in his Way, 
‘and withal so very merry during the whole En> 
‘ tertainment, tliat he in-sensibly betrayed me to 
‘ continue his Competitor, which in a little time 
‘concluded in a conipleat Victory over my Rival: 
‘after which, by Way of Insult, 1 ate a con.sider- 
‘able Proportion beyond what the Spectators 
‘ thought me obliged in Honour to do. The Kf- 
‘ feet however of this Engagement, has made me 
‘resolve never to cat more for Renown; and I 
‘have, pursuant to this Resolution, compounded 
‘three Wagers I had depending on the Strength 
‘ of my Stomach ; which happened very luckily, 
‘ because it was .stipulated in our Articles either 
‘to play or pay. How a Man of common Sense 
‘could be thus engaged, is hard to determine; 

‘ but the Occasion of this, is to desire you to iu- 
‘ form several Gluttons of my Acquaintance, who 
‘look on me with Envy, that they had be'^t 
‘moderate their Ambition in time, lest Infamy or 
' Death attend their Success. I forgot to tell 
‘you, Sir, with what unspeakable Pleasure I 
‘ received the Acclamations and Applause of the 
‘whole Board, when I had almost eat my An- 
‘ tagonist into Convulsions : It was then that I 
‘returned his Mirth upon him with such success 
‘as he was hardly able to .swallow, though 
‘prompted by a Desire of Fame, and a passionate 
‘ Fondness for Distinction : 1 had not endeavoured 
‘to excel so far, had not the Company been so 
‘loud m their Approbation of iny Victoi^. I 
‘don't question but the same Thirst after Gloiy 
‘ has often caused a Man to drink Quarts without 
‘ taking Breath, and p'-ompted ’'le” to many other 
‘difficult Enterprizes; v. 'i.-.h i! otherwise pm- 
‘sued, might turn very much to a Man's Ad- 
‘ vantage. This Ambition of mine was indeed 
‘extravagantly pursued: however I can’t help 
‘ observing, that you hardly ever see a Man coin- 

* mended for a good Stomach, but ho ir t" 

‘falls to eating more (tho’ he had . ••' ••. r < , 
‘as well to confirm the Person that commended 
‘ him in his good Opinion of him, as to convince 
‘any other at the 'I'able, who may have been im- 
‘ attentive enough not to have done Justice to Ins 
‘ Character. 

/ am. Sir, 

Your vtost humble Servant, 
Epicure Mammon. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I have writ to you three or lour times, to 
‘desire you would take notice of an impertinent 
‘ Custom the Women, the fine Women, have 
‘ lately fallen into, of taking Snuff/ 'I'hls .silly 


* Charles Lillie, the perfumer, from whose shop 
at the corner of Beaufort P.uiklings the ongiiial 
Spectators were disLiibuted, left behind him a 
book of r<:rch-'"s r.r l < ']'he British 

‘ Perfume!, Mi;.-. ■< fi:-.-., ' Colourniau’s 

‘Guide,’ of which the MS. was sold with his 
business, but which remained unpublished until 
1822. He opens his Part III. ‘on Snuffs ’ with an 
account of the Origin of Snuff-tak -.g in Fngl-im!, 
the practice being one that had b-ion-'- f.i'>lii-ni- 
able in his day, and only about eight years before 


‘ Trick is attended with such a Coquet Air in 
‘ some Ladies, and such a sedate masculine one in 
‘others, that I cannot tell which most to com- 
I plain of; but they are to me equally disagree- 
‘able. Mrs. Saunter is so impatient Of being 
‘ without It, that she takes it as often as .she does 
‘ Salt at Meals ; and as she affects a wonderful 
‘ Ease and Negligence in all her manner, an up'per 
‘ Lip mixed with Siniff and the Sauce, is what is 
‘presented to the Observation of all who have 
‘ the honour to eat with her. The pretty Creature 
‘her Neice does all she can to be as disagreeable 
‘ as her Aunt ; and if she is not as offen.sive to the 
‘ Eye, she is quite as much to the Ear, and makes 
‘iij) all she wants in a confident Air, by a nau- 
‘seous Rattle of the Nose, when the Snuff is 
‘delivered, and the Fingers make the Stops and 
^Closes on the Nostrils. This, perhaps, is not a 
‘ very courtly Image in speaking of Ladies ; that 
‘ is very true : but where arises the Offence ? Is 


the appearance of the Spectator. It dates from 
.Sir George Rooke’s expedition against Cadiz in 
1702. Before that tune .smiff-taking in England 
was confined to a few luxurious foreigners and 
English who had travelled abroad. I'hey took 
their snuff with pipes of the size of quills out 
of small spring boxes. The pipes let out a very 
small quantity upon the back of the hand, and 
this WMS snuffed up the nostrils with the inten- 
tion of producing a sneeze which, says Lillie, 
‘|l need not say forms now no part of the design 
‘or rather fashion of snufl-taking lca.st of all in 
the ladies who look part in this method of snuff- 
ing defiance at the public enemy. When the 
fleet, after the failure of its enterjirize against 
Cadiz, proceeded to cut off the French ships in 
"Vigolnv. on thfwayil plniu'ered Port St. Mary and 
atij.-eiii ))>.ue>., w here, ami iig other merchandize, 
"ei/ure j.i.ule <)[ .scwr.d tlioasand barrels and 
casks, each containing four tin canl.sters of snuffs 
of the liest growth and finest Spanish manufac- 
ture. At Vigo, among the merchandize taken 
fruni the shipping there destroyed, v/cre ‘ pro- 
‘ diginus quantities of gross snuff, from the Ha- 
'vannah, in bales, bags, and scrows’ (untanned 
buffalo hides, used with the hairj'-side inwards, 
for making packages), ‘which were designed for 
manufacture in different parts of Spain.’ Al- 
together fifty tons of snuff were brought home as 
part of the prize of the officers and sailors of the 
fleet. Of the coarse snuff, called Vigo .snuff, the 
.sailors, among whom it was shared, sold waggon- 
loads at Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Chatham, 
for not more than three-pence or four-pence a 
pound. Th<! greater part of it wa.s bought up by 
Spanish Jews, to their own very con.siderable 
profu._ The fine snuffs taken at Port St. Mary, 
and divided among the officers, were sold by some 
of them at once for a small price, while others 
held their slocks and, as the snuff so taken became 
popular and gave a patriotic impulse to the in- 
troduction of a fashion which had hitherto been 
almost con fined to foreigners, they got very high 
prices for it. This accounts for the fact that the 
ladies too had added the use of the perfumed 
snuff-box to their other fashionable accomplish- 
nients. 
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* it in those who commit, or tho«e who observe it ? 

* As for my part, I* have been so extremely chs- 
*gusted with this filthy Physick hanging on the 
‘Up* that the most agreeable Conversation, or 

* Person, has not been able to make up for it. 
I As to those who take it for no other end but to 

S 've themselves Occasion for pretty Action, or to 
1 up little Intervals of Discourse, I can bear 
‘with them ; but then they must not use it when 
‘another is speaking, who ought to be ht*ard with 
* too much respect, to admit of offering at that 
* time from Hand to Han.i the Snuff-Box. But 
‘ Fla^nlia is so far taken with her Behaviour in 
‘ j,his kind, that she pulls out her Box (winch is 
* indeed full of good Brazth) in the middle of the 
‘ Sermon ; and to shew sin has the Audacity nf a 
‘well-bred Wonmn, .she o^feis it the Men as well 
‘as the Women who sit near her: But since by 
* this Time all the World knows she has a fine 
‘ Hand, I am in hopes she may give her self no 
‘ further Trouble in this m itler On Sunday was 
‘sennight, when they came about for the Of- 
‘ fering, she gave her Charily Moth a very good 
‘Air, but at the same 'I'l ne asked the Church- 
‘ warden if he would tak ‘ a Pinch. Pray, Sir, 
‘think of tliese things in time, and 3^ou will 
* oblige, 

SIR, 

T. your most huvihle se7-vanf. 
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T he Accounts which Raphael gives of the 
Battel of Angels, and the Ci cat ion of the 
World, have in them those Qualifications which 
the Criticks judge requisite to an Ispisade. 'Phey 
are nearly related to the principal Action, and 
have a just Connexion with the Fable 

The eighth Book opens with a beautiful De- 
scription of the Imiiression which this Discourse 
of the Archangel made on our first ParentfsJ. 
Adam afterwards, by a verv natural Curiosity, 
enquires rmrerrinsjr Moti<msof those C'elcstia,! 
Bodies \vlr !i m ,\r : • A"-* .o’-nnr.- 

among ihe -ix ''a' ' oik' I P 'cl 
a great deal of Art, represents H 7 >e_ as withdraw- 
ing from this part of their C'onvci-sation, to Amuse- 
ments more suitable to her Sex. He well knew, 
that the Episode in this Book, which is filled with 
Adam's Account of liis Passion and Esicern for 
Eve, would have ’oeen improper for her heaiing, 
and has therefore devised very lust and beautiful 
Reasons for her Retiring. 

So spake our Sire, and hy his Coimf nance 
seqm'd 

Entring on studious Thoughts abstruse: which 
Eve 

Perceiving, where she sat retired in sight, 

IVith Icnvliness inaj est ick, from her Seat, 

And Grace, that won who sazv to 701 ih her Stay, 


Rose; and went forth among her Fruits and 
Flowers 

To visit how they prospered, Bud and Bloom, 
Her Nurse ty : they at her coming sprung. 

And toucJCd by her fair Tendance gladlier 
g7‘ew. 

Yet went she not, as not iviik such Discourse 
Delighted, or not capable her Ear 
Of what 7vas high : Such Pleasure she reserved, 
Adam relating, she sole Auditress ; 

Her Husband the Rclater she preferdd 

Before the Angel, and of him to ask 

Chose rather: he, she kne7v, would intermix 

Grateful Digi’cssions, and solve high Dispute 

With conjugal Caresses ; from his Lip 

Not Words alone pleas'd her. O when meet 

M 070 

Such Pairs, in Love and mutual Hono7irjoin' d ! 

The Angel’s returning a doubtful Answer to 
Adam's Enquiries, was not only proper for the 
Moral Rea.son which the Poet assigns, but be- 
cause it would have been highly absurd to have 
given the Sanction of an Archangel to any par- 
ticiilai System of Philosophy. Tlie chief Points 
in the J'tolemaick ax\d Copernican Hypothesis are 
described with great Conciseness and Perspicuity, 
and at the same time die.ssed in very pleasing and 
poetical Images. 

Adam, to detain the Angel, enters afterwards 
ui>on his own Hi^’tory, <ind relates to liirn tlie Cir- 
cumstances in which he found himself upon Ins 
Creation ; as also his Conversation with his 
Maker, and his fust meeting with Eve, 'i'heve 
IS no part of the J’oem more apt raise the At- 
tention of the Reader, than il,is J )!■'(. vuc-'.i' of our 
,:”e.'t ; as nothing can be more .surpiiz- 

g .lU-.i I •',•*! 1 to us, than to hear the Senti- 
ments that arose m the first Man while he was yet 
new and fresh from the Hands of his Ci eater. 
The Poet has interwoven every thing which is 
delivered upon this Subject in Holy Writ wath so 
many beautiful Imaginations of his own, that 
nothing can he conceived more just and natural 
than this whole Episode. As our Author knew 
this Subject could not but be agreeable to his 
Reader, he w'ould not throw ii into the Relation 
of the MX clays Works, but reserved it for a dis- 
stinct Episode, that he might have an opportunity 
of expatiating upon it more at large. Before I 
enter 011 this part of the Poem, I cannot but take 
notice of twm shining Passages in the Dialogue 
between Adam and the Angel. 'I'he first is that 
wherein our Ancestor gives an Account of the 
pleasure lie took in conveising with him, which 
contains n very noble Moial. 

E'or 7vhile I sit 7viih thee, I seem in Hen7>'n, 
And S7weter thy Discourse is to my Ear 
Than Fruits of Palm-tree (pleasantest to Thirst 
And Hunger both from Labour) at ike houi- 
Of S7veet Repast : they satiate, and soon jiU, 

'J'ho' plemant ; but thy Words svith Grace 
divine 

Imbtid, bring to their Ssveetness no Satiety. 

The other T shall mention, is that in which the 
Angel gives a Reason wdij' he should he glad to 
hear the Story Adam was about to relate. 
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Fori that dtiy was absent, as hcfcl, 

Bowul Oft a Voyage uncouth and obscure ; 

Far on Excursion towards the Gates of Hell, 
Squar'd in full Legion (sack Command uk- had) 
TO see that none thence issued forth a Sfy, 

Or Enemy, while God was in )us H'or/i, 

Lest he, mcenid at such Eruption hold, 
Destruction with Creation vii^ht have mix'd. 

There is no question hut our Poet drew the 
Image in what follows from lh.it in V'ire^ifs sixth 
Book, where Mneas and the Sibvl stand hefoie 
the Adamantine Gates, which arc there descrilied 
as shut upon the Place of 'rormcnis, and listen to 
the Groans, the Clank of Chains, and the Noi.se 
of Iron Whips, that were heaid in those Regions 
of Pain and Sorrow. 

Fast we found, fast shut 

rite dismal Gates, and 'harrkaddd siroufn ; 

But long ere our Approaching heard within 
Noise, other than the Sound of Dance or Song, 
Torment, and loud Lament, and furious Rage. 

Adam then proceeds to give an account of lii.s 
Condition and Sentiments immediately after his 
Creation, How agreeably docs he lepresent the 
Posture in which he found himself, the. Iwautiful 
Land.sklp that surrounded him, and the Gladness 
of Heart which grew up in him on ih.it u''c.ision V 

As new waked from soundest Sleep, 

Soft on thejiow'ry Herb 1 found me laid 
In balmy Sweat, which with his Beams the Sun 
Soon dried, and on the reaking Moisture Jed 
Sireighl towards Heaitn my wond ring Ey, s I 
tur*t'd, 

And gazed awhile the ample Sky, till rais'd 
By quick instinctive Motion, up 1 sprung. 

As thithemvard endeavouring, and up) /ghf 
Stood on my Feet'. About me round / saw 
Hill, Dale, and shady Woods, and sunny Plains, 
And liquid lapse of murmuring hircams , ly 
these 

Creatures that liild, and mov'd, and walk'd, oi 
fle%v, 

Birds on the Branches warbling; all things 
smifd : 

With Fragrance, and with Joy my Henit o' ei- 
flmu'd. 

Adam is afterward.s describ’d as snrpri/ed n\ his 
own Existence, and taking a Suimv t f I'.m.il}, 
and of all the Works of Nature. He likewise 
is represented as discovering by the 1/ight of 
Reason, that he and every thing about him must 
have been the Effect of some Being infinitely good 
and powerful, and that this Being had a right to 
his Worship and Adoration. Hi.s fir.st Addfess to 
the Sun, and to those Parts of the Creation which 
made the most distinguished Figure, i-. vciy 
natural and amusing to the Imagination 

— Thou Sun, .mid I, fair Light, 

And thou enlighten'd Earth, so fresh and gay. 
Ye Hills and Dales, ye Rivers, Woods and 
Plains, 

And ye that live and move, fair Creatures tell, 
Tell if you saw, how came 1 thus, how here f 


His next Sentiment, when upon his ^oing 
to sleep he fancies himself losing his Existence, 
and falling away into nothing, can never be suf- 
ficiently admired. His Dream, in which he still 
jircscrvcs the Consciousness of his Existence, 
together with his removal into the Garden which 
[ was prepated for his Reception, are also Circum- 
j stances finely imagined, and grounded upon what 
is delivered in Sacred Story. 

I 'J'hcsc .and the like wonderful Incidents in this 
I’ari of the Woik, have in them all the Beauties 
of N ovelty, at the same time that they have all 
the Graces of Nature. They are such as none 
but a great Genius could have thought of, tho^ 
upon the perusal of them, thev seem to rise of 
themselves from the Subject of which he treats. 
In a word, tho’ they are natural, they are not 
obvious, which is the true Character of all fine 
Wilting 

The Impression which tlie Interdiction of the 
Ticc of lafe left in tlig Mind of our first Parent, 
is describ’d with great Strength and Judgment ; 
as the Imago of the several Beasts and Birds 
passing in leview befoie him is very beautiful and 

Eadt Bird and Beast behold 

Approaching two and two, these coloring low 
With Blaudishmeni ; each Bird stoop'd on his 
Wing: 

I nam'd them as they pass'd - — — - — 

Adam, in the ne.\t place, describes a Confer* 
cure wliich lie held with his Maker upon the Sub* 
ji.ct of Solitude. The Poet here represents the 
supreme Being, as making an Essay of his own 
Work, and putting to the iryal that reasoning 
F.icnlty, with whicli he had endued his Creature, 
Adam urges, in tins Divine C'olloquy, the Im* 
possibility of his being happy, tho' he was the 
Inh.dnl.itit of Paiadise, and Lord of the whole 
(he.ition, witliout the Conversation and .Society 
of some rational Creature, who should partake 
those Blessings with him This Dialogue, which 
is supported chiefly by the Beauty of the 7’hought.s, 
without other puctual Ornaments, is as fine a 
I’.irt as any in ilie whole Poem : The more the 
Re.ider examines the Justness and Delicacy of its 
Scntiinenls, the more he will find Itiihself pleased 
with it. Tlic P"c^ v.'onderfiiilv prc'icrved the 
Character of .M . ■■'!\ 'i.il t onih '.ceiislon in the 
Cro.itor, and at the same tune that of Humility 
and Adoration in the Creature, as particularly in 
the following Tunes : 

Thus I presump tuous ; and ike Vision bright, 
As with a Smile more brightned, thus rejly'd, 
&o. 

1, with leave oj" Speech implor'd 

And humble Deprecation, thus reply' d: 

Let not my Words ojfend thee, Heav'nly Po^ver, 
My Maker, be propitious while I speak, &c. 

Adam then proceeds to give an account of his 
second Sleep, and of the Dream in which he be- 
held the Formation of Eve. The new Passion 
that w'as awaken’d in him at the sight of het* is 
touch’d very finely. 
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U nder his forming Hands a Creature grew. 
Manlike y hut different Sex : so lovely fair ^ 

That what seem'd fair in all the Worlds seem'd 
novo 

Mean, or in her sttmm'd up, in her contain'd. 
And in her Looks ; which from that titne infus'd 
Sweetness into my Heart, unfelt before: 

Afid into all things from her Air inspir'd 
The Spirit of Love and amorous Delight. 

Adam's Distress upon losing sight of this beau- 
tiful Phantom, with his Exclamations of Joy and 
Gratitude at the discovery of a real Creature, who 
resembled the Apparition which had been pre- 
sented to him in nis Dream ; the Approaches he 
makes to her, and his Manner of Courtship, are 
all laid together in a m(^st exquisite Propriety of 
Sentiments. 

1 Tho’ this Part of the Poem is work’d up with 
great Warmth and Spirit, the I.ove which is de- 
scribed in it is every way suitable to a State of 
Innocence. If the Reader compares the Descrip- 
tion which Adam here gives of nis leading Eve to 1 
the Nuptial Bower, with that which Mr Dryden 
has made on the .same occasion in a Scene of his 
Fall of Man, he will be sensible of the great care 
which Milton took to avoid all Thoughts on so 
delicate a Subject, that might be offensive to 
Religion or Good-Manners. The Sentiments are 
chaAte, but not cold; and convey to the Mind 
Ideas of the most transpiirting Passion, and of the 
greatest Purity. What a noble Mixture of Rap- 
ture and Innocence has the Author join’d together, 
in the Reflection which Adam makes on the Plea- 
sure* of Love, compared to those of Sense. 

Thus have I told thee all my State, and brought 
My Story to the sum of earthly Bliss, 

Which f enjoy ; and must confess to find 
In all things else Delight indeed, but such 
As us'd or not, works in the Mind no Change 
Nor vehement Desire ; these Delicacies 
I mean of Taste, Sight, Smell, Herbs, Fruits, 
and Flcnuers, 

Walks, and the Melody of Birds : but here 
Far otherwise, transported / behold, 

Trmisported touch; here Passion first I felt. 
Commotion strange! in all Enjoyments else 
• SuPeriour and unmov'd, here only weak 
Against the Charms of Beauty's powerful Glance. 
Or Nature fail'd in me, and lift some Part 
Not Proof enough suck Object to sustain ; 

Or from my Side subducting, took perhaps 
More than enough; at least on her besto^v'd 
Too much of Ornament in ouhvard shew 
Elaborate, of inward less exact. 

IVhen I approach 

Her Loveliness, so absolute she seems 
And in herself comp/eat, so well to know 
Her own, that what she wills to do or say 
Seems wisest, vertuousest, discreetest, best: 

All higher Knoavledge in her Presence falls 
Degraded: Wisdom in discourse with her 
Loses discountenanc'd, and like Folly shews; 

A uthority and Reason on her wait, 

As one intended first, not after made 
Occasionally: and to consummate all. 

Greatness of Mind, and Nobleness their Seat 


Build in her loveliest, and create an Awe 
About her, as a Guard angelick plac'd. 

These Sentiments of Love, in our first Parent, 
gave the Angel such an Insight into Humane 
Nature, that he seems apprehensive of the Evils 
which might befall the Species in general, as well 
as Adam in particular, from the Excess of this 
Passion. He therefore fortifies him against it by 
timely Admonitions ; which very artfully prepare 
the Mind of the Reader for the Occurrences of 
the next Book, where the Weakness of which 
Adam here gives such distant Discoveries, brings 
about that fatal Event which is the Subject of the 
Poem. His Discourse, which follows the gentle 
Rebuke he received from the Angel, shews that 
his Love, however violent it might appear, was 
still founded in Reason, and consequently not im- 
proper for Paradise. 

Neither her outside Form so fair, nor aught 
I n Procreation common to all kinds, 

(Tho' higher of the genial Bed by far. 

And with mysterious Reverence 1 deem) 

So much delights me, as those graceful Acts, 
Those thousand Decencies that daily flow 
From all her Words and A ctions, mixi with Love 
And sweet Confliance, 7 vhich declare uvfeign'd 
U nton of M ind, or in us both one Soul ; 

Harmony to behold in 7 vedded Pair! 

Adam's Speech, at parting with the Angel, has 
in it a Deference and Gratitude agreeable to an 
inferior Nature, and at the same time a certain 
Dignity and Oreatnes.s suitable to the Father of 
Mankind in his State of Innocence. L. I 
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W HEN we consider the Offices of humane 
Life, there Is^inethiriks, something in what 
we ordinarily call Generosity, which wlien care- 
fully examined, seems to flow rather from a loose 
and unguarded Temper, than an honest and liberal 
Mind. For this reason it is absolutely necessary 
that all Liberality should have for its Basis and 
Support Frugality, By this means the beneficent 
Spirit works in a Man from the Convictions of 
Reason, not from the Impulses of Passion The 
generous Man, m the ordinary acceptation, with- 
out respect to the Demands of his own Family, 
will .soon find, upon the Foot of his Account, that 
he has sacrificed to Fools, Knaves, Flatterers, or 
the deservedly Unhappy, all the Opportunities of 
affording any future Assistance where it ought to 
be._ Let him therefore reflect, that if to bestow 
be in it self laudable, should not a Man take care 
to secure Ability to do things praise-worthy as 
long as he lives 1 * Or could there be a more cruel j 
Piece of Raillery upon a Man who should have ' 
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reduc’d his Fortune below the Capacity of acting 
according to his natural Temper, than to say of 
him, That Gentleman was generous? My be- 
loved Author therefore has, in the Sentence on 
the Top of my Paper, turned hih Kye with a cer- 
tain Satiety from beholding the Addresses to the 
People by Largesses and publick Entertainments, 
which he asserts to be in general vicious, and are 
always to be regulated according to the Circum- 
stances of Tune and a Man’s own Fortune. A 
constant Benignity m Commerce with the rest of 
the World, which ought to run through all a Man’s 
Actions, has Effects more useful to those whom 
you oblige, and less ostentatious in j'our self. He 
turns his Recommendation of this Virtue m com- 
mercial Life : and according to him a Citizen who 
is frank in his Kindnesses, and abhors Seventy in 
his Demands ; he who m buying, selling, lending, 
doing acts of good Ncighboumood, is just and 
easy ; he w-ho appears naturally averse to Dis- 

K ntei>, and riliove the Sense of little Sufferings; 

ears a nobler Character, and docs much more 
good to Mankind, than any other Man’s Fortune 
without Commerce can possibly support. For the 
Citizen above all other Men has Opportimities of 
arriving at that highest Fruit of Wealthy to he 
liberal without the least Expence of a Matt's own 
Fortune. It is not to be denied but such a Prac- 
tice is liable to hazard ; but this iherefoie adds to 
the Obligation, that, among traders, he who 
obliges is as much concerned to keep the Favour 
a Secret, as he who receives it. 'I'he unhappy Dis- 
tinctions among us in England are so great, that 
to celebrate the Intercourse of commercial Fnend- 
ship, (with which I am daily made acquainted) 
would be to raise the virtuous Man so many Ene- 
mies of the contrary Party. I am obliged to con- 
ceal ail 1 know of Tom the DounteouSy who lends 
at the ordinary Interest, to give Men of less For- 
tune Opportunities of making greater Advantageii. 
He conceals, umler a rough Air and distant Be- 
haviour, a bleeding Compassion and womanish 
Tenderness, 'i'his is governed by the most exact 
Circumspection, that there is no Industry want- 
ing in the Person whom he is to serve, and that 
he is guilty of no improper Expences. This I 
know of Tom, but who dare say it of so known a 
Tory ? The same Care I was forced to use .some 
time ago in the Report of another’s Virtue, and 
said fifty instead of a hundred, because the Man 
I pointed at was a Whig. Actions of this kind 
are popular without being invidious : for every 
Man of ordinary Circumstances looks upon a 
Man who has this known Benignity in his Nature, 
as a Person ready to be his Friend upon such 
Terms as he ought to expect it ; and the Wealthy, 
who may envy such a Character, can do no In- 
jury to its Interests but by the Imitation of it, in 
which the good Citizens will rejoice to be rivalled. 
I laiow not how to form to myself a greater Idea 
of Humane Life, than in what is the Practice of 
some wealthy Men whom I could name, that make 
no step to the Improvement of their own Fortunes, 
wherein they do not also advance those of other 
Men, who would languish in Poverty without that 
Munificence. In a Nation where there are so 
many publick Funds to be supported, I know not 
whether he can be called a good Subject, who does 


not imbark some part of his Fortune with the 
State, to whose Vigilance he owes the Security of 
the whole. This certainly is an immediate way 
of laying an Obligation upon many, and extending 
his Benignity the furthest a Man can possibly, 
who is not engaged in Commerce. But he who 
trades, besides giving the State some part of this 
.sort of Credit he gives his Banker, may in all the 
Occurrences of his Life have his Eye upon removing 
Want from the Door of the Industrious, and defend- 
ing the unhappy upright Man from Bankruptcy. 
Without this Hcnignity. Pride or Vengeance will 
precipitate a Man to chu'ie the Receipt of half his 
Demands from one whom he has undone, rather 
than the whole from one to whom he has shewn 
Mercy. This Beiugiiity is essential to the Cha- 
racter of a fair 'I'rauer, and any Man who designs 
to enjoy his Wealth with Honour and Scif-Satis- 
faction: Nay, it would not be hard to maintain, 
that the Practice of supporting good and indus- 
trious Men, would carry a Man further even to 
his Profit, than indulging the Propensity of serving 
and obliging the Fortunate. My Author argues 
on this Subject, in order to incline Men's Minds 
to those who w’ant them most, after this manner ; 
V/e must ahvays consider the Nature of things^ 
and ^07icm our selves accordingly. The wealthy 
Matty when he has repaid you, is upon a Ballance 
with you I but the Person whom you favouPd 
7vith a LoaUy if he he n good Pfan, will think 
himself in your Debt after he has paid you. The 
Wealthy and the Conspicuous are not obliged by 
the lieneft you do theniy they think they con- 
f erred a Betiefit when they receive one. Your 
good Offices are ahvays su.fectedy and it is with 
them the same thing to expect their Favour as to 
receive it. Bui the Plan below you y who knows 
in the Good you have done hinty you respected 
himself more than his CircumstanceSy does not 
act like an obliged Pi an only to him from whom 
he has receh'cd a Benefit y but also to all who are 
capable of doing him one. A nd whatever little 
Offices he can do for you, he is so far from mag^ 
nijying it, that he will labour to extenuate it in 
all his Actions and Expnssions. Moreover, the 
Regard to what you do to a great Pfan, at best 
is taken notice of no further thaii by himself or 
his Family ; but xvhat you do to a Man of an 
hunlble Fortune, (provided always that he is a 
good and a modest Man) raises the Affections 
terwards you of all Men of that Character (of 
which there are many) in the 7vkole City. 

There is nothing gains a Reputation to a 
Preacher so much as his own Practice; I am 
therefoie casting about what Act of Benignity is 
in the Power of a Spectator. Alas, that lies 
but in a vei-y narrow compass, and I think the 
most immediate under my Patronage, are either 
Players, or such whose Circumstances bear an , 
Alfimty with theirs : All therefore 1 am able to 
do at this time of this Kind, is to tell the Town 
that on Friday the nth of this In.stant April, 
there will be perform’d in York' Buildings a 
Consort of Vocal and Instrumental Musick, for 
the Benefit of Mr. Edward Keen, the Father of 
twenty Children ; and that this Day the haughty 
/*oTw// hopes all the jgood-natur’d part of 
the Town will favour him, whom they Applauded 
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in Alexander, Timon, Lear, and Orestes, with 
their Company this Night, when he hazards all 
his heroick Glory for their Approbation in the 
humbler Condition of honest yack Falstaffe. T. 


No. 347.] Tuesday, April 8, 1711. [Budgcll. 


Quisfuror 6 Gives! qua tanta licentiaferri! 

Lucan. 


I DO not question but my Country Readers 
have been very mucli surprized at the several 
Accounts they have met with in our pubhck 
Papers of that Species of Men among us, lately 
known by the Name of Mohocks. 1 find the 
Opinions of the Learned, as to their Origin and 
Designs, are altogether various, insomuch that 
very many begin to doubt whether indeed there 
were ever any such Society of Men. Tlie Terror 
which spread it self ovei the whole Nation some 
Years since, on account of the Irish, is still fresh 
in most Peoples Memories, tho’ it afterwards ap- 
peared there was not tlic least Ground for that 
general Consternation. 

The late Panick Fear was, in the Opinion of 
many deep and penetrating Persons, of the same 
nature. These will have it, that the Mohocks 
like those Spectres and Apparitions which fright- 
en several 'lowns and Villages in her Majesty’s 
Dominions, tho’ they were never seen by any of 
the Inhabitants. Others are apt to think that 
thc.se Mohocks arc a kind of lhill-Beggar.s, first I 
invetited by prudent married Men, and Masters 
of Families, in order to deter their Wives and 
Dauighters from taking the Air at nnseasonahle 
Hours ; and that when they tell them the Mohocks 
will catch them, it is a Caution of the same nature 
with that of onr Foi e-fathers, when they bid their 
Children have a care of Rniv-hend ami Bloody- 
bones. 

For my own part, 1 am afraid tliere was too 
much Reason for that great Alarm the whole City 
has l>een in upon tln« ( )ccasion ; tho’ at the same 
time I must own that 1 am in some doubt whether 
the following Pieces are Genuine and Aiithentick : 
and the more so, because 1 am not fully satisfied 
that the Name by which the Emperor subscribes 
himself, is altogether conformable to the Indian 
Orthography. 

I shall only further inform my Readers, that it 
was some tune since 1 receiv’d the following 
Letter and Manifesto, tho’ for particular Reasons 
I did not think fit to publish them till now. 

To the Si’KC'i'ATOK 

SIR, 

‘ Finding that our earnest Fmdeavours for the 
*Good of Mankind have been basely and mali- 
' cioasly represented to the Woild, we send you 
‘enclosed our Imperial Manifesto, winch it is our 
‘Will and Pleasure that you forthwith communi- 
* cate to the Publick, by inserting it in your next 
‘daily Paper. We do not doubt of your ready 
‘ Compliance in this Particular, and therefore bid 
‘ you heartily Farewell. 

Sipid, 

Taw Waw Eben Zan Kaladar, 
Emperor of the Mohocks. 


The Manifesto ofHeon Waw Eben Zan Kaladar, 
Emperor of the Mohocks. 

I Whereas we have received Inf^ormation from 
‘ sundry Quarters of this great and populous City, 
‘of several Outrages committed on the Legs, 
‘Arms, Noses, and other Parts of the good 
‘People of England, by such as have .styled 
‘ themselves our Subjects ; in order to vindicate 
‘our Imperial Dignity from those false A.spersions 
‘ which have been cast on it, as if w’e our selves 
‘might have encouraged or abetted any such 
‘Practices; we have, by these Presents, thought 
‘ fit to signify our utmost Abhorrence and Detest- 
‘ ation of all such tumultuous and irregular Pro- 
I ceedings : and do liereby further give notice, 

‘ that if any Person or Persons has or have suf- 
‘ fered any Wound, Kurt, Damage or Dctriincnt 
‘ill his or their Limb or Limbs, otherwise than 
‘ shall be hereafter specified, the said Pcr.son or 
‘ i’ei'- Us up.-'-. - r‘’rmselves to such as 

‘ we <-li I . .-p, if h. pectiun and Redress 

‘of t 1- ii..! .1' <' .■!. , shall be forthwith 

‘committed to the Care of our principal Surgeon, 

‘ and be cured at oui own Expence, in some one 
‘ or other of those Hospitals which we aic now 
‘ electing for that purpose. 

‘ And to the end tliat no one may, either through 
‘ Ignorance or Inadvertency, incur those Penalties 
‘which we have thought fit to inflict on Persons 1 
‘of loose and di.s.solute laves, we do hereby notifie 
‘to the Pubhck, that if any Man be knocked 
‘down or assaulteil while he is employed in his 
‘lawful business, at proper Hours, that it is not 
‘done by our Order; and we do hereby permit 
‘ and allow any such person so knocked down or 
‘assaulted, to rise ag;iin, and defend himself in 
‘ the best manner that he is able. 

‘ We do also command all and every our good 
‘Subjects, that they do not presume, iqiou any 
* Pretext whatsoever, to issue and sally forth from 
‘ their respective Quarters till between the Hours 
‘of Eleven and twelve. Ihat they never Tip 
^ the Lion upon Man, Woman or Child, till the 
‘ Clock at .St. Dnnsinn' s sh.all have stiuck One. 

‘I'hat the Sweat be never given but between 
‘ the Hours of One and Tv o , always provided, 

‘ tliat our Hunteis may begin to Hunt a little 
‘ alter the Close of the Evening, anj' thing to the 
‘contrary herein notw uirling. Frovided also, 
‘that it ever they .I'e n d-ivcl lo ilu. Necessity of 
‘ Finking, it shall always be in the most fleshy 
‘ Parts, and such as are least exposed to view. 

‘ It is also our Imperial Will and Pleasure, that 
‘ our good Subjects the Sweaters do establish 
‘ xkxGw Hianvinms^ in such close Flaces, Alleys, 
‘Nooks, and Corners, that the Patient orPatient.s 
‘ may not be in danger of catching Cold. 

‘That the Tumblers, to whose Care we chiefly 
‘commit the Female Sex, confine themselves to 
‘ Drury Lane and tlie Purlieus of the Temple ; and 
‘ that every other Party and Division of our Sub- 
‘jects do each of them keep within the respective 
‘Quarters we have allotted to them. Pro\^ided 
‘ nevertheless, that nothing herein contained shall 


^ Turkish Sweating baths. ^I'he Hummums 
‘ in Covent Garden was one of the first of these 
‘ baths (bagnios) set up in England. 
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‘in any wise be construed to extend to the 

* Htmters, have our full Licence and Per- 
‘ mission to enter into any Part of the T jwn 
‘ where-ever their Game shall lead them. 

‘And wher«ns we have nrithin^^ mo-c at our 
‘Imperial Heart tlian the PeiLiiii.iti'in of the 
‘ Cities of London and Jl'osf/mns/or, which to 
‘our unspeakable Satisfaction we ha\c in some 
‘measure already effected, we do hereby carn- 
‘estly pray -ami exhort all Husbands, Fathers, 
‘ Housekeepers and Masters of Families, in eitlier 
‘of the aforesaid Cities, not only to repair tliem- 
‘ selves to their respective Habiiations at early 

* and seasonable Hours , but also to kee]i their 

‘Wives and JJav.tjhteis, Sons, SeivaiUs, ami 
‘Apprentices, from nppeannj: in the Streets at 
‘those Tunes and wlo- li may expose 

‘them to a luihtaiy Discipline, as it is practised 
‘by our good Subjects the Ji/o/tocA's: and we do 
‘fuither promise, on our Jiuperial W<ird. that as 
‘soon as the Rcfoi mation aforesaid sh.tll he 
‘ brouglit about, we will forthwith cause all Hos- 
‘ tilitics to t ease. 

[ Ctven from our Court nt the Devil- 

I Tavern, Match 15, 1712. X. 


A^-3. 348.] Wednesday , April XTic iSteclr. 


Invidiam placare paras viidnte 7 rlicta ?— Hor 


Mr, SrttCTATOK, 

‘ T HAVE not seen you lately at any of the 
‘ X Places where I visit, so that I am afraid you 
‘ are wholly unacquainted with what n . g 

‘ my part of the World, who are, • I ' . 

‘without C.sn'-r'vero.'. hm’ o"-’ 

* best bred ■'! t' .■ I'oom (i..‘ • ; • 1 mw i • 
‘you, that 1 am extremely discomposed when I 

* hear Scandal, and am an utter Enemy to .all 
‘ manner of Detraction, and think it the greatest 
‘Meanness that People of Distinction ran be 
‘guilty of: However, it is hardly possible to 
‘come into Company, where you do not find them 
‘ pulling one another to pieces, and that Irom no 
‘ other Provocation but that of hearing any one 
‘ commended. Merit, both as to Wit and Beauty, 
‘is become no other tlian the Possession of a few 
‘trifling People’s Favour, which you cannot pos- 
‘ sibly arrive at, if you have really any thing in 
‘ you that is deserving. What they would bring 
‘ to pass, IS, to make all Good and Evil consist in 
‘ Report, and with Whispers, Calumnies and 
‘ Impertinencies, to have the Coniluct of those 
‘ Reports. By this means Innocents are blasted 
‘ upon their first Appearance in Town ; and there 
‘ is nothing more required to make a young 
‘ Wonuau the object of Envy and Hatred, than to 

* deserve Love and Admiration. This abominable 
‘ Endeavour to .supprcs.s or lessen every thing 
‘ that is praise-worthy, is as frequent among the 
‘ Men as the Women. If 1 can remember what 
‘passed at a Visit last Night, it will serve as an 

* Instance that the Sexes are equally inclined to 
‘Defamation, with equal Malice, with equal 
‘ Impotence. Jack Triplett came into my Lady 

* Airy's about Eight of [the] Clock. You know 


‘ the manner we .sit at a Visit, and I need not 
‘describe the Circle : but Mr. 'Triplett c&.vnc in, 
‘introduced iiy two Tapers supported by a spruce 
‘ .Servant, whose Hair is under a Cap till my 
‘ l.idy’s Caudles are all lighted up, and the Hour 
‘of Ceremony begins' 1 say, '^ac/c Triplett 
‘ came 111, and singing (for he is really good Com- 
‘ pany) ' Lvery Piaturc, Charming Creature ^ 

‘ — - he went on, It is a most unreasonable 
‘ Hung that P ' .'..'-a, i g' frace,i‘ !y to see ifieir 
' I'} tends, but : : >■ are /<•/ loose. Suck 
‘ a Shape ! suvk an A ir ! luhat a Glance ivas that 

‘ as her Chariot pass'd by mine My Lady 

‘ herself mterrujitcJ him ; Pray who is this Jine 

‘ Thing / warrant, says another, 'tis the 

‘ Creature / <was telling your Ladyship of just 
'' now. Von were telling off says Jack ; I wish 
‘ / had been so happy as to have i onie in and 
‘'heard you, /or 1 luwc not I Cords to say lohat 
‘she is: ]Jut if .in agreeable Height, a modest 
‘ Air, a ^hrgln Shame, <ind Impatience of being 
‘ belield, amidst .a Bla/c of ten thousand CharniK 

‘ 'J he whole Room flew out Oh Mr, 

^'Triphttl Wh-n "kl’s ! r' known Pre^e 

‘said she believed k' '.in. n. ! .e G.-.iiu niau 
‘mc.int; but she was indeed, as he civilly repre- 

‘sented her, impatient of being beheld Then 

‘ turning to the Lady next to her The most 

‘ unbred Creatiue you ever saw. Anothei pursued 
‘the Discourse: As unbred. Madam, as you 
‘ may think her, she is extremely bely’d if she is 
‘ the Novice she appears ; she was last Week at a 
‘ Ball till two m the Morning , Mr. Triplett 
‘ hno,os whether he was the happy Man that took 

‘Cart of her home ; hut This was followed 

‘ by some particular Exception that each Woman 
‘ in the Room in.ide to some peculiar Giace or 
‘ Adxantage ; .so that .Mr. Triplett was beaten 
‘fiomone Limb and Feature to another, till he 
‘ was forced to resign the whole Woman. In the 
‘cud I took notice 'Triplett recorded all this 
‘ Malice in Ids Heart ; and saw in his Couiilenance, 
‘and a certain waggish Shrug, that he design’d to 
‘ repeat the Convcr.saliou ; J therefore let the 
‘ Discourse die, and soon after took an Occasion 
‘ to commend a certain (ientlenian of my Acquaint- 
‘ance for a Person of singular Mode.sty, Courage, 

‘ Integrity, and withal as a Man of an entertaining ! 
‘Conversation, to which Advantages he had a 
‘Shape and Manner jieculiarly graceful. Mr. 

* Triplett, who is a Woman’s Man, seem’d tohear 
‘me with Patience enough commend the Qualities 
‘of his Mind: He never heard indeed but that 
‘ he was a very honest Man, and no Fool , but for 
‘ a tine Gcndeman, he must ask Pardon. Upon 
‘ iKi other Fc;...d,iri m th I'l t^l.. M 1 . 7'; ipb'tt look 
‘occasion 1 ■ i;i'' licili . . <1 * I’c. gree, by 

‘what Mc;I. ^ e p :! (. 'Ik I -latc was 
‘ acquired, how much it was beholden to a Mar- 
‘riage for the pie.sent Circumstances of it : After 
‘all, he could see nothing but a cuuimon Man in 
‘his Person, his Breeding or Understanding. 

‘Thu-s, Mr. Spectator, this impertinent Hu- 
‘ mour of dimimsliing every one who is produced 
‘in Conversation to tlieir Advantage, runs thro’ 
‘the Wot id; and I am, I confess, so fearful of 
‘ the Force of ill Tongues, that I have begged of 
i ‘ all those who are my Well-wishers never to com- 
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* mend me, for it will but bring my Frailties into 
'Examination, anti 1 had rather be unobserved, 

* than conspicuous for disputed Perfections. I am 
'confident a thousand young People, who would 
'have been Ornaments to Society, have, from 
'Fear of Scandal, never dared to exert them- 

* selves in the polite Arts of Life. A heir Lives 

* have passed away in an odious Rusticity, iu spite 
‘of great Advantages of Person, Cienius and Fot- 
' tune. There is a vicious Terror of being blruned 
'in some well-incUn’d People, and a wicked 
'Pleasure in suppressing them in others, both 
' which I recommend to y our Spectatonal Wisdom 
‘to animadvert upon : amid you can he successful 
‘in it, I need not say how imtch yon will deseivc 
‘of the Town; but new 'I'oasts will owe to you 

* their Beauty, .and new Wits their Fame. [ am, 

SJR, 

Your most Oiedu ut 

Humble Servant, 

T. M.ary. 


No. 349.] 'r/tttrsdny, A ^ril TO, \Tf2.. [-IrldLon. 


Qhos illc iimorniii 

Maximus kaud ur^el Itfhi meins: inde rnendi 
In J'errnm mens prona '.urn, aninuajuc capaces 
Mortis Lucan 


I AM very much pleased with a Consolatory 
Letter of Phalari':, to one who had lo-.t a Son 
that was a young Man of great Meiit 'I'he 
^I'hought with which he comforts the afilicted 
Father, is, to the best of my Memory, as follows ; 
That he should consider Death had set a kind of 
Sea! upon his Son's Character, and placed him 
out of the Reach of Vice and Infamy • 'I’liat 
while he liv’d he was still within the Prissilnhty of 
falling away from Virtue, and losing tlie Fame of 
which he was possessed Itc.atli only closes a 
Man’s Reputation, aiul determines it as good or 
bad. 

This, among other Motives, m.iy he one Rea.son 
why we are naturally averse to the 1 aim hing out 
into a Man’s Praise till his Head is l.iid 111 tire 
Dust. Whilst he is capable of changing, wc may 
be forced to retract our ( )pimons. He may for- 
feit the Esteem we have conceived of him. ami 
some time or other appeal to ns umh r a thfferent 
Light from what he does at present In short, 
as the Life of any Man cannot he call’d happy 
or unhappy, so neither can it be pionounced 
vicious or virtuous, before the Conclusion of it. 

It was upon tins consideration that Plpami- 
nondas, being asked whether C/tnbruts,Iphicrates, 
or he himself, deserved most to be esteemed ? 
You must finst see us die, said he, before that 
Question can be answered.^ 

As there is not a more melancholy Considera- 
tion to a good Man than his being obiio.xious to 
such a Change, so there is nothing more glorious 
than to keep up a > C.nf ■ ' ‘v in his Actions, and 
preserve the lie i* :y ii. • < iracter to the last. 
The End of a Man’s Life is often compared to 


* Plutarch's Life of Epaimiiondas. 


the winding up of a well-written Play, where the 
principal Persons still act in Character, whatever 
the Fate is which they undergo. There is scarce a 
great Person in the Grecian or Roman History, 
whose l>eath has not been remarked upon by 
some Wiiteror other, and censured or applauded 
according to the Genius or Principles of the Person 
who has descanted on it. Monsieur deSt. Evre- 
mont is very particular in setting forth the Con- 
stancy and (Muiagc of Pctroiius Arbiter chu'mg 
hii last Moments, .'ind tlunks he discovers in them 
a greater Firmnes-. of Mmd and Resolution than 
in the Death of Sencua, Cato, or Socrates. There 
is no (piestioii but this polite Author’s Affectation 
of appearing singular in his Remarks, and making 
1 )iscoveries which liad escaped the Observation 
of others, threw him into tins course of Rellection. 
\tvfeis Petromin's Merit, that he died in the same 
(iaicty of Temper in which he lived ; but as his 
Life was altogether loose and dissolute, the In- 
ddfeiencc which he showed at the Close of it is to 
be looked upon as a piece of natatal Carelessness 
and Levity, rather tlmii Fortitude. The Rc.so- 
lutum of ptoceeded from very different 

jMotives, tlic Consciousness of a well-spent Life, 
and the prospect of a happy Eternity. If the 
'r • . • r' -■ ^ • mentioned was .so pleased 

• .111' !' II ■ 1. in a (lying Man, he might 
have found a much nobler Instance of it iu our 
Countiym.m Sir rhomai. More, 

d’his great .iiid learned Man was famou.s for 
enlivening his ordinary Discourses with Wit and 
P'-' > !■ F' asm?ts tells him in an 

I • I ■ . • 'in all parts of Life like 

He died upon .a Point of R ‘’’g’on, a~d is 
respected as a Mar tyr by that ■■ ■■ .1 he 

suffei-\l 'I'liat innocent Mirth which had been 
s.i conspicuous m hrs Life, did not forsake him to 
the last • He mamtam’rl ihe same Clicarfulne.ss 
of He. lit upon the .Scaffold, wliicii he used to 
.shc'v at his T.ible ; and upon laying his Head 
on the Block, ga\ e 1 nstances of lliat Good-Humour 
u'lth which lie Ii.ul always entertained his Friends 
in dm most oidmary ( )ccuri enccs. His Death 
uas of a piece with his Life. There was notliing 
lu It now, forced, orafiecicd. He did not look 
111)011 the severing of liis Head fiom his Body as 
a Circa .■ e ■' ■■ -oducc any Change 

m the '* ;■ . V'" ; and as he died 

under a fixed and settled Hope of Immortality, 
he thought any unusual degree of Sorrow and 
Concern improper on such an (Rcasion, as liad 
nothing iu it which could deject or terrify 
him. 

There is no great danger of Imitation from this 
Fx't. pi.-. Mens natural Fears will he a sufficient 

I I .1. 1 1 -l It I shall only observe, that what 
was Philosophy in thus extraordinary Man, would 
be Frenzy in one who docs not resemble him as 
well in the (iiicarfuiness of his I'emper, as hi the 
Sanctity of his Life and Manners. 

I sh.ill conclude this Paper with the hist.ince 
of a Per.s(in who seems to me to have shewn more 
Intrepidity and Greatness of Soul in lies dj'ing 
Moments, than what we meet with among aiivof 
the nio.st celebrated Greeks and Romans. 1 met 
1 with this Instance iu the History of the Re- 
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volutions in PoriugaL written hy the Abbot de 
Vertot^ 

When Don Sebastian^ King of PorUtgai^ had 
invaded the Territories of Muly MoluCy Emperor 
of Morocco t in order to dethrone him, and set his 
Crown upon the Head of his Nephew, i^<?/wwas 
wearing away with a Distemper which he himself 
knew was incurable. However, he prepared for 
the Reception of so fohnidable an Enemy. He 
was indeed so far spent with his Sicknes.s, that he 
did not expect to live out the whole Day, when 
the last decisive Hattel was given ; but knowing 
the fatal Consequences that would happen to his 
Children and People, in case he should die before 
he put an end to t^at War, he commanded his 
principal Officers that if he died during the 
Engagement, they .should conceal his Death from 
the Army, and that they should ride up to the 
Litter in which his Corpse was carried, under 
Pretence of receiving Orders from him as usual. 
Before the Battel begun, he was carried through 
all the Ranks of Ins Army in an open Litter, as 
they stood drawn up in Array, encouraging them 
to fight vab.Antly in defence of their Religion and 
Country. Finding afteiwards the Battel to go 
against him, tho’ he was very near his last Ago- 
nies, he threw himself out of his Litter, rallied 
his Army, and led them on to the Charge; which 
afteiwards ended in a compleat Victory on the 
side of the Moors. He had no sooner brought 
his Men to the Engagement, but finding himself 
utterly spent, he was again replaced in his Litter, 
where laying his Finger on his Mouth, to enjoin 
Secrecy to his Officers, who stood about him, he 
died a few Moments after in that Posture. L. 


No, 350.] Friday, April ii, 1712. \Steele, 

Ea animi elatio qux cemitur in pericuhsy si 
Jitstitia vacat pugnaique Pro suis commodiSy 
in vitio esi. — Tull. 

C APTAIN SENTKEY was last Night at the 
Club, and produced a Letter from Jp^wic/i, 
which his Correspondent desired him to commun- 
icate to his Friend the Spectator. It contained 
an Account of an Engagement between a pyenck 
Privateer, commanded hy Dominick FottierCy 
and a little Vessel of that Place laden with Corn, 
the Master whereof, as 1 lemeniber, was one 
Goodwin. The Englishman defended himself 
with incredible Bravery, and beat off the French, 
after having been boarded three or four times. 
The Enemy still came on with greater Fury, and 

* The Abbfi Vertot — Renatus Aubert de Vertot 
d’Aubceuf — was born in 16^5, and living in the 
Spectator's time. He died in 1735, aged 80. He 
had exchanged out of the .severe order of the 
Capuchins into that of the Praemonstratenses 
when, at the age of 34, he produced, in 16^, his 
first work, the History of the Revolutions of Por- 
tugal, here quoted. Continuing to write history, 
in 1701 he was made a menibei, and In 1705 a 
pnid member, of the Academic des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres. 


hoped by his Number of Men to carry the Prize, 
till at last the Englishman finding himself sink 
^ace, and ready to perish, struck : But the 
Effect which this singular Gallantry had upon the 
Captain of the Privateer, was no other than an 
unmanly Desire of Vengeance for the Loss he 
had sustained in his several Attack.s. He told 
the Ipswich Man in a speaking-Trumpet, that he 
would not take him aboard, and that he stayed 
to see him sink. The Englishman at the same 
time observed a Disorder in the Ve.ssel, which he 
rightly judged to proceed from the Disdain which 
the Ship’s Crew had of their Captain’s Inhu- 
manity : With this Hope he went into his Boat, 
and approached the Enemy. He was taken in 
by the Sailors in spite of their Commander ; but 
though they received him against his Command, 
they treated him when he was in the Ship in the 
manner he directed. Pottiere caused his Men to 
hold Goodwin, while he beat him wdth a Stick till 
he fainted with Loss of Blood, and Rage of 
Heart : after which he ordered him into Irons 
without allowing him any Food, but such as one 
or two of the Men stole to him under peril of the 
like Usage : After having kept him several Days 
overwhelmed with the Misery of Stench, Hunger, 
and Soreness, he brought him into Calais. I’he 
Governour of the Place was soon acquainted with 
all that had passed, di.smi.ssed Pottiere from his 
Charge with Ignominy, and gave Goodxum all 
the Relief which a Man of Honour would bestow 
upon an Enemy barbarously treated, to recover 
the Imputxition of Cruelly upon his Prince and 
Countiy. 

When Mr. Sentkey had read his Letter, full of 
many other circumstancss which aggravate the 
Barbarity, he fell into a sort of Criticism upon 
Magnanimity and Coinage, and argued that they 
were inseparable ; and that Courage, without re- 
gard to Justice and Humanity, was no other than 
the Fierceness of a wild Bea.st. A good and truly 
bold Spirit, continued he, is ever actuated by 
Reason and a Sense of Honour and Duty : The 
Aflcctalion of such a Spirit exerts it self in an 
Impudent Aspect, an over-bearing Confidence, 
,and a certain Negligence of giving Offence. This 
IS visible in all the cocking Youths you see about 
this 'J'own, who are no’sym Assemblies, unawed 
by the Presence of wise and virtuous Men ; in a 
woid, insensible of all the Honours and Decencies 
of human Life. A shameless Fellow takes ad- 
vantage of Merit clothed with Modesty and Mag- 
nanimity, and in the Eye.s of little People appears 
.sprightly and agreeable ; while the Man of Re.so- 
lution and true Gallantry is overlooked and dis- 
regarded, if not despised. There is a Propriety 
in all things; and I believe what you Scholars 
call just and sublime, in opposition £0 turgid and 
bombast E-\pression, may give you an Idea of 
what I mean, when I say Modesty is the certain 
Indication of a great Spirit, and Impudence the 
Affectation of it. He that writes with Judgment, 
and never rises into improper Warmths, manifests 
the true Force of Genius ; in like manner, he who 
is quiet and equal in all his Behaviour, is .sup- 
ported in that Deportment by what we may call 
true Courage. Alas, it is not so easy a thing to be 
a brave Man as the unthinking port of Mankind I 
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imagine ; To dare, is not all that there is in it. 
The Privateer we were just now talking of, had 
Boldness enough ‘ to attack his Enemy, but not 
Greatness of Mind enough to admire the same 
Quality exerted by that Enemy in defending him- 
self. Thus his base and little Mind was wholly 
taken up in the sordid regard to the Prize, of 
which he failed, and the damage done to his own 
Vessel ; and therefore he used an .honest Man, 
who defended his own from him, in the Manner 
as he would a Thief that should rob him. 

He wa.s equally disappointed, and had not 
Spirit enough to consider that one Case would be 
Laudable and the other C riminal. Malice, Ran- 
cour, Hatred, Vengeance, aie what tear the 
Breasts of mean Men in Fight ; but Fame, Glory, 
Conquests, Desires of ( )pportunities to pardon 
and oblige their Opposers are what glow in the 
Minds of the Gallant. The Captain ended his 
Discourse with a Specimen of his Book-Learning ; 
and gave us to undersUind that he had read a 
Frettch Author on the Subject of Justness in 
point of Gallantry. 1 love, said Mr. Sen trey, a 
Critick who mixes the Rules of Life with Anno- 
tations upon Writers. M y Author, added he, in 
his Discourse upon Epick Poem, takes occasion 
to speak of the same Quality of Courage ilrawn 
in the two different Characters of Turvus .and 
jEmas: He makes Courage the chief and 
greatest Ornament of Turnus , but in /-Kiieas 
mere are many others which out-shine it, amongst 
the re.st that of Piety. Timms is theiefore all 
along painted by the Poet full of Ostentation, his 
Language haughty and vain glorious, as placing 
his Honour in the Manifestation of Ins Valour; 
^neas speaks little, is slow to Action ; and 
shows only a sort of defensive Courage. If 
Equipage and Address^ make Tumns appear 
more couragious than ACneas, Conduct and Suc- 
cess prove ^iteas more valiant than Tumtis. T. 
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In te omnis domus indinata recumbit. — Virg. 


I F we look into the three great Heroick Poems 
which have appeared in the Wot Id, we may 
ob-serve that they are built upon very .slight Foun- 
dations. Homer lived near 300 Years after the 
Trojan War ; and, as the writing of History was 
not then in use among the Greeks, we may very 
well suppose, that the Tradition of Achilles tixkA. 
Ulysses had brought down but very few particu- 
lars to his Knowledge ; tho’ there is no question 
but he has wrought into his two Poems such of 
their remarkable Adventures, as were still talked 
of among his Contemporaries. 

The Story of Auneas, on which Virgil founded 
his Poem, was likewise very bare of Circum- 
stances, and by that means afforded him an 
Opportunity of embellishing it with Fiction, and 
giving a full range to his own Invention. We 
find, tiowever, that he has interwoven, in the 
course of his Fable, the principal Particulars, 
which were generally believed among the 
oi AS neas ms Voyage and Settlement in Italy. 
The Reader may find an Abridgment of the 
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whole Story as collected out of the ancient His- 
tormns, and as it w.as received among the 
Romans, in Dionysius Halicarnasseus.^ 

Since none of the Criticks have consider’d 
VirgiVs Fable, with relation to this Hi.story of 
.Ancas, it may not, perhaps, be amiss to examine 
it in this Light, so far as regards my present 
Purpose, whoever looks into the Abridgment 
above mentioned, will find that the Character of 
Aneas is filled with Piety to the Gods, and a 
superstitious Observation of Prodigies, Oracles, 
and Predictions. Virgil has not only preserved 
this Character in the Person of Aneas, but has 
given a place m his Poem to tho.se particular 
Prophecies which he found recorded of him in 
History and 'rradition, Tiie Poet took the 
matters of Fact as they came down to him, and 
circumstanced them after his own manner, to 
make them appear the more natural, agreeable, 
or surprizing. 1 behove very many Readers 
have been shocked at that ludicrous Prophecy, 
which one of the Hetrpyes pronounces to the 
Trojans in the third Book, namely, that before 
they had built their intended City, they should be 
reiluced by Hunger to eat their very Tables. But, 
wlien they hear that this was one of the Circum- 
stances that had been transmitted to the Romans 
iri the History of Aini'as,\\\e:y will think the Poet 
did very well in taking notice of it. 'The His- 
torian above mentioned acquaints us, a Prophetess 
had foretold Aneas, that he should take his 
Voyage Westward, till his Companions .should eat 
their Tables ; and that accordingly, upon his 
landing in Italy, as they were eating their I'lesh 
upon Cakes of Bread, for want of other Con- 
veniences, they afterwards fed on the Cakes them- 
selves; upon which one of the Company .said 
merrily, IVe are eating our Tables. They imme- 
diately took the Hint, says the Historian, and 
concluded the Prophecy to be fulfilled. As Virgil 
did not think it proper to omit so material a par- 
ticular in the History of Alneas, it may be worth 
while to consider with how much Judgment he 
has qualified it, and taken off every thing that 
might have appeared improper for a Passage in 
an Heroick Poem. I'he Prophetess who foretells 
it, IS an Hungry Harpy, as the Person who dis- 
covers it is young Ascanms.^ 

Hens etiam mensas con.mmimus, inquit lulus / 

Such an observation, which is beautiful in the 
Mouth ofa Boy, would have been ridiculous from 
any other of the Coinpanv. I am apt to think 
that the changing of the Trojan Fleet into Water- 
Nymphs, which IS the most violent Machine in 
the whole Aneid, and has given offence to several 
Ciiticks, may be accounted for the same way. 
Virgil himself, before he begins that Relation, 
premises, that what he was going to tell .ippeared 
incredible, but that it was justified by Tradition. 
What further confirms me that this Change of 


* In the first book of his Roman Antiquities. 

’ Dionysius says that the prophecy was either, 
as some write, given at Dodona, or, as 01 Iters 
say, by a Sybil, and the exclamation was by one of 
the sons of ^neas, as it is related ; or he was some 
other of his comrades. 
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the Fleet was a celebrated Circumstance in the 
History of Mneas^ is, that Ovid has given place 
to the same Mefamcrpftosis in his Account of the 
heathen Mythology. 

None of the Cniicks I have met with having 
considered the Fable of the Mneid in this Light, 
and taken notice how the Tradition, on which it 
was founded, authorkes those Parts in it which 
appear the most exceptionable ; I hope the 
length of thin Reflection will not make it unac- 
ceptable to the curious Part of my Readers. 

The History, which was the Basis of Milton's 
Poem, is still shorter than either that of the Iliad 
or Mneid. 1'he Poet has likewise taken care to 
insert every Circumstance of it in the Body of 
his Fable. The ninth Book, which we arc here 
to consider, is raised upon that brief Account in 
Scripture, wherein we are told that the Serpent 
was more subtle than any Beast of the Field, that 
he tempted the Woman to eat of the forbidden 
Fruit, that she was overcome by this Temptation, 
and that Adam followed her Example. From 
these frw Particulars, Milton has formed one of 
the most Entertaining Fables that Invention ever 
produced. He has disposed of these several Cir- 
cumstances among so many beautiful and natural 
Fictions of his own, tliat his whole Story looks 
only like a Comment upon sacred Writ, or ratlici 
seems to l>e a full and compleat Relation of what 
tlie other is only an Epitome. I have insisted the 
longer on this Consideration, as I look upon the 
Disposition and Contrivance of the Fable to bo 
the princ^Jal Beauty of the ninth Book, which has 
more Sioty in it, and is fuller of Incidents, than 
any other in the whole Poem. Satan's traversing 
the Globe, and still keeping within the Shadow 
of the Night, as fearing to be discovered by the 
Angel of the Sun, who had before detected him, 
is one of those beautiful Imaginations with which 
he introduces this his second .Scries of Adven- 
tures. Having examined the Nature of every 
Creature, and found out one which was the most 
proper for his Purpose, he again returns to Para- 
dise ; and, to avoid Discovery, sinks by Night 
with a River that ran under the Garden, and 
rises up again through a Fountain that [issued]^ 
from it by the Tree of Life. The Poet, who, as 
we have before taken notice, speaks as little as 
possible in his own Person, and, after the Exam- 
ple of Homer, fills every Part of his Work with 
Manners and Characters, introduces a Soliloquy 
of this inf^crnal Agent, who was thus restles.s in 
the Destruction of Man. He is then describ’d 
as gliding through the Gai'den, under the resem- 
blance of a Mist, in order to find out that Crea- 
ture in which he design’d to tempt our first 
Parents. This Description has something in it 
very Poetical and Surprizing. 

So saying, through each Thicket Dank or Dry, 
Dike a black Mtst, low creeping, he held on 
His Midnight Search, where soonat he might 
find 

The Serpent : him fast sleeping soon he found 
In Labyrinth of many a Round selfrolHd, 

His Head the midst, well stor'd with subtle fViles, 

» fnm] 


The Author afterwards gives us a Description 
of the Morning, which is wonderfully suitable to 
a Divine Poem, and peculiar to that first Season 
of Nature : He represents the Earth, before it 
was curst, as a great Altar, breathing out its 
Incense from all Parts, and sending up a pleasant 
Savour to the Nostrils of its Creator ; to which 
he adds a noble Idea of Adam and Eve, as offer- 
ing their Morning Worship, and filling up the 
Universal Consort of Praise and Adoration. 

A^ozo when as sacred Light began to dawn 
In Eden on the humid Flozvers, that breathed 
Their Morning Incense, when all things that 
breathe 

From th' Earth's great Altar send uP silent 
Praise 

To the Creator, and his Nostrils fill 
With grateful Smell; forth came the human 
Pair, 

A ml join'd their vocal Worship to the Choir 
Of Creatures zvanting Voice 

The Dispute which follows between our two 
first Parents, is represented with great Art : It 
fproceeds^] from a Difterence of Judgment, not 
of Passion, and is managed with Reason, not with 
Heat : It is such a Dispute as wc may suppose 
might have happened in Paradise, had Man con- 
tinued Happy and Innocent I'licre is a great 
Delicacy m the Moralities which are interspersed 
in Adam's Discourse, and which the most ordin- 
ary Reader cannot but take notice of. That Force 
of Love which the Father of Mankind so finely 
describes in the eighth Hook, and which is in- 
serted in my last Saturday's Paper, shews it self 
here in many fine Instances : As in those fond 
Regards he cast towards Eve at her parting from 
him. 

Her long zuith ardent Look his Eye pursued 
Deligfitui, but desiring more her stay : 

Oft he to her his Charge of quick return 
Repeated; she to him as oft engaged 
To be retui-zi'd by noon amid the Bower. 

In his Impatience and Amusement during her 
Absence 

Adam the zvhile. 

Waiting desirous her return, had wove 
Of choicest Flowers a Garland, to adorn 
Her Tresses, and her rural Labours crezvn : 

As Reapers oft are zuont their H antes i Queen. 
Great Joy he promised to his thoughts, and new 
Solace in her return, so long delay' d. 

But particularly in that passionate Speech, 
where seeing her irrecoverably lost, he resolves 
to perish with her rather than |p live without 
her. 

Some cursed Fraud 

Or Enemy hath beguil'd thee, yet unknown, 
And me with thee hath ruin'd; for with thee 
Certain my Resolution is to die I 
How can I live without thee ; how fortgo 
Thy sweet Converse and Love so dearly Join' d, 
To live again in these wild Woods forlorn f 

‘ [arises] 
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Should God create finother Eve, and 1 

Another Rib afford^ yet loss of thee 

Would never from my Heart ! no, no ! I feel 

The Link of Nature draw me : Flesh of F'lcJt, 
Bone of my Bone t/tou art, and from thy State 
Mine never shall be parted, Bliss or IVoe ! 

The Beginning of this Speech, and the Prepara- 
tion to it, are animated With the same Spirit as 
the Conclusion, which 1 have here ejuoted. 

The several Wiles which are put m practice by 
the Teinpler, when he found Eve sepaiated from 
her Husband, the many pleasing Images of Nature 
which are intermix’d in this part of the Story, 
with its gradual and regular Progress to the fatal 
Catastrophe, are so very remarkable that it would 
be superfluous to point out their respective 
Beauties. 

I have avoided mentioning any particular 
Similitudes in my Rcmarkn on tlii.-. great Work, 
because I have giM ii a g'. -lei’.p Xcc . of them 

in my Paper on i';.. ih-' li" 1 .■ e is one, 

however, in this part of the Poem, which I shall 
here quote as it is not only veiy beautiful, but 
the closest of any in the whole Poem. 1 mean 
that where the Serpent is describ’d as rolling for- 
ward in all his Pride, animated by the evil Spirit, 
and conducting Eve to her Destruction, while 
Adam was at too great a distance from her to 
give her his Assistance. 'I'hese several Particu- 
lars are all of them wrought into tlie following 
Sindlitude. 

Hope elevates, and Joy 

Brightens hB Crest ; as when a wand’’ ring Fire, 
Compact of unctuous Vapoui, whuh the Night 
Condi uses, and the Cold inrnrons > oiaul, 

Kindl’d through Agitation to a Flame, 

(Wkuh oft, they say, some evil Spirit attends) 
Hovering and (dazing with didustve Light, 
Misleads tk' amaz'd Nigh Mvandcrer front his 
Way 

To Bogs and Mires, and oft through Pond or 
Fool, 

There swallow'd up and lost, from succour far. 

That secret Intoxication of Pleasure, with all 
those transient fliislimgs of Duilt and Joy, which 
the Poet represents m our lirst Parcnt.> upon their 
eating the forbidden Fruit, to |thosc‘] flaggings of 
Spirits, damps of Son uvV, and mutual Accusations 
which .succeed it, are conceiv’d with a wonderful 
Imagination, and described m very natural Senti- 
ments. 

When Dido in the fourth Hi nr id yielded to 
that fatal Temptation which ruined her, Firgil 
tells us the Earth tiembled, the Heavens were 
filled with Flashes ol Liglitmng, and the Nymphs 
howled upon the Mountain-Tops. JMilton, in the 
same poetical Spirit, has described all Nature as 
disturbed upon Eve's eating the lorbidden Fruit. 

So saying, her rash Hand in evil hour 

Forth reaching to the Fruit, she pluckt, she eat : 
Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her 
Seat 

Sighi^, through all her W orks gave sigyis of 
That all was lost 

Upon ..-I falling into the .same Guilt, the 
wh,)le Creation appears a second time in Con- 
vulsions. 

^ f{g ic nip it’d not to eat ' 

Against his better' kno''vlrdge ; not dec eizid, 

Blit fondly overcome with frniale Charm. 

Earth trembled from her lintrahs, as again 

111 J'angs, and Nature gave a second C'roan, 

Shy lowred, and muttering 'J'/iitndcr, some sad 
Drops' 

11 epi at compU’uting of the mortal Sin 

As all Nature sii(Ter'il by the ( unit of our first 
Parents, these Symptoms of d'luuble and Con- 
sternation aie wonderfully imagmed, not only a.s 
Prodigies, but as Marks of her Syinpalhi/iiig in 
the Fall of Man. 

Adam's Converse with Eve, after having eaten 
the forbidden Fruit, is an exact Copy of that be- 
tween fiipiler sxnd Juno in the foiu tcenth AVmf. 
Juno there approaches Jupiter with the Girdle 
which she had reccivial from Venus', upon which 
he tills her, that she appeared mojc charnimg 
and dcsiiable than she [had ever'] done before, 
even when their- l^oves were at the higlicsl. The 
Poet afterwards describes them as reposing on a 
Siunmet of Mount Ida, which pioiliiced under 
them a lied of Flowers, the Lotos, the Crocus, 
and the Hyacinth ; and concludes Ins Dcscriiaion 
with their falling asleep. 

Let the Rcadc) compare this with the following 
Passage in Milton, which begins with Adam’s 
Speech to E've. 

For nevei' did thy Beauty, since the Day 

I saw thee fit d an i wed'di d thee, adorn'd 
li'it/i all Perfections, so en flame my Sense 

With ardor to enjey thee Jaircr noin 

Bhiin evi r, Bouuiy oj /v;., virtuous 'Bne. 

So said he, and lot bore not (ilancc or Toy 

Of amorous liiieni, well ii'uierslood 

(f Kv(', 'whose Eye darted ccutagions Fire, 

II et hand he seiz'd, and to a shady Bank 

'/ huk o. •< t-head v<iih ■, <erdani Koof etubow/r'd, 

Ht ie.l her nothing loth: Floidrs were the 
Couch, 

Palish s\ and 1 h'oLts, and Afhodel^ 

And llvat inth. Earth's freshest so/iest Laf. 
TUete they their Jill of Love, and Love's dis- 
pot t, 

Took largely, of their mutual Guilt the Seal, 

The SoJate of their hiti, till dewy Sleep 

Oppress'd them 

As no I’oet .seems ever to have studied Homer 
more, or to have iiioie resembled him in thc 
Griatness of (Genius tiian Milton, 1 think I 
should have gi\en but a very imperfct t Account 
of Ins ISeuities, if I had not obseiwed the inostie- 
maikable J’assagcs w Inch look like Parallels m 
these two great Authors. 1 might, in the couise 
of these rntici.sius, have taken notice of many 
p.rrticular lanes and Expressions winch are trans- 
lated from the Gieek Poet; but as 1 thought tliis 
would have appeare<l too minute and over- 
cuiiou.s, I have purposely omitted them. The 
greater Incidents, however, are not only set off 

‘ [that] 

^ [ever had] 
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by being shewn in the same Light with several 
ot the same nature in Horner^ but by that means 
may be also guarded against the Cavils of ihe 
Tasteless or Ignorant. 


Ah- 352. j Holiday, April \Steele. 

$i (id hones.t<ttem naii suvivs, en aiii sola 

expetenda csf, aui certe outnt pottdci c ffi avior 
est habenda quani reliqua omnia. — 'J'ull. 

W ILL. HONEYCOMB was complaining to 
me yesterday, that the Conversation ot the 
Town is so altered of late Years, that a line Gen- 
tleman IS at a loss for blatter to start Discourse, 
as well as unable to fall in with the'J'alkhe gener- 
ally meets with. Will, takes notice, that there 
Is now an Evil under the Sun which he supposes 
to be entirely new, because not mentioned by any 
Satyiist or Moralist in any Age: Men, said he, 
grow Knavi's sooner than they ever did since the 
Creation of tlie World before. If you read tlie 
Tragedies of the last Age, you find the artful Men 
and Persons of intiigue, are advanced very far in 
Years, and beyond the Pleasures and Sallie.s of 
Youth ; but now Will, observes, that the Young 
have taken in the Vices of the Aged, and you 
shall have a Man of Fivo and I'weni}’- crafty, 
false, and intiiguing, not a.shamed to over-reach, 
co7cn, ami beguile My Friend adds, that till 
about the Inllcr end ot King Cliarhss Reign, 
there was not a Itascal of auv F.mineiicc under 
Forty; In the Places of Resort for Conversation, 
you now hear nothing but what icdaus to the im- 

R roving Mcn\s Fortunes, without regaid to the 
Iclhods toward it. d'his is so fa'-luonable, that 
young Men form Uitinselves upon a certain Neg- 
lect of eiery thing that is candid, .simple, and 
worthy of true K'-tcem ; and affect being yet 
worse than they arc, by acknowledging in iheir 
general turn of Miiul and Discoui .se, that tliey 
have not any rcni.umng Value for true llonom 
and Honesty ; in-ef erring the Capacity of being 
Artful to gam their Ends, to the Merit of despising 
tho^e Ends '.vhen they come 111 competition with 
their Honesty. All this is due to tlie very silly 
Pride th.u gt'iierally prevails, of being valued for 
tlie Ability of cairying their Point , in a word, 
from the Opinion that shallow and inexperienced 
People entertain of the shoit-Iiv’d Force of Cun- 
ning, But 1 .shall, before 1 enter upon the 
various Faces which Folly cover’d with Artifice 
puts on to impose upon the UutJunking, produce 
a great Authoriiy’ for asserting, that nothing but 
Truth and Ingenuity has any lasting good Effect, 
even upon a Man’s Foiturie and Interest. 

‘Truth and Pveality have all the Advantages of 
‘Appearance, and many more. Tf the Shew of 
‘any thing be good for any thing, I am sure Sin- 
‘cerity is better: For why does any M.an dis- 
‘ scmblc, or seem to be that which he is not, but 
‘ because he thinks it good to have such a Quality 
‘as he pretends to? for to counterfeit and dis- 

j ^ ^ Archbishop 7 ’illotson’s Sermons, Vol. II., 
Sermon 1 (folio edition). Italics in first issue. 


‘ semlile, is to put on the Appearance of some real 
' Excellency. Now the best way in the World 
‘ foi a Man to seem to be any thing, is really to 
' be what he would seem to be. Besides that xt is 
‘ raanj’^ times as troublesome to make good the 
‘ Pretence of a good Quality, as to have it ; and 
‘ if a Man have it not, it i.s ten to one but he is 

* di.scover'd to want it, and then all his P.ains and 
‘ Labour to seem to have it is lost. 'Ehere is 
‘ something unnatural in Painting, which a skilful 
‘Eye will easily discern from native Beauty and 
‘ Complexion. 

‘It IS hard to personate and act a Part long.; 
‘for where Truth i.s not at the bottom. Nature will 
‘ always be endeavouring to return, and will peep 
‘ out and betray her self one time or other. 
"I'liercfore if any Man think it convenient to 
‘ .seem good, let him be so indeed, and then his 
‘Goodness will appear to every body’s Satisfac- 
‘ tion : -SO that upon all accounts Sincerity is true 
‘Wisdom. Particularly as to the Affairs of this 
‘ World, Integrity hath many Advantages over 
‘all the fine and aitificial ways of Dissimulation 
‘and Deceit; it is much the plainer and ea.sicr, 
‘ much the safer and more secure way of dealing 
‘in tlie World ; it has less of Trouble and Difl> 
‘culty, of rnMiigleniciil and Perplexity, of 
‘Diangerand ll.i/.nd 111 n ; it is the shortest and 
‘nearest way to our End, carrying us thither in a 
‘ stnaight line, and will hold out and last longest. 
‘The Arts of Deceit and Cunning do continually 
‘grow weaker anil less effectual and serviceable to 
‘them that use them ; whereas Integrity gains 
‘ Strengtli by use, and tlie more and longer apy 
‘Man praciiseth it. the greater Service it does 
‘him, by confinning his Reputation and encou- 
‘ raging tho.se with whom he hath to do, toiepo.se 
‘the gieatcst Trust and Confidence in him, which 
‘ IS an unsijcakablc Advantage in the Biisine.ss 
‘ and Affaiis of Lilc. 

‘'J'liitli IS always consistent with it self, and 
‘iiecils nothing to help it out ; it is always near 
‘at hand, and sits upon our Lip'^, and is ready to 
‘drop out before we arc aware : wlieieas a Lye is 
‘ troublesome, and sets a Man’s Invcmtion upon 
‘tin. i.ick, and one 'J'rick nee*ds a great many 
‘ nunc- t " ‘r 1 1 is like building upon a 

‘false J • ■. : •■■1, ■ ■ ! continually stands in 

‘nud of Props to slioar it up, and proves at last 

* more cbarae.able, than to have lai'-id a ‘iib'-tan- 
‘tud Building at first upon a true and solid Foun- 
‘ dation ; for Sincerity is firm and substantial, and 
‘ there is notlnng hollow and unsound in it, and 
‘because it is pEiiti and open, fears no Discovery ; 
‘of which the Crafty Man is always in danger, 
‘and when he thinks he walks in the dark, all hi.<i 
‘ Pretences are so transparent, tl},aL he that runs 

* may read them ; he is the last Man that finds 
‘himself to be found out, and whilst he takes it 
‘for granted that he makes Fools of others, he 
‘renders himself ridiculous. 

‘ Add to all this, that Sincerity is the most com- 
‘ pendious Wisdom, and an excellent Instniment 
‘ for the speedy disp.atch of Business ; it creates 
‘ Confidence in those we have to deal with, saves 
‘ the Labour of many ICnquiries, and brings thin|fs 
‘ to an issue in few Words ; It is like travelling lA 
‘ a plain beaten Road, which commonly brings a 
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• Matt sooner to his Journey’s End than By-ways, 
*in which Men often lose themselves. In a word, 

‘ whatsoever Convenience may be thought to be 
Mn Falshood and Dissimulation, it is soon over; 

‘ but the Inconvenience of it is perpetual, because 
' it brings a Man under an everlasting Jealnusie 

* and Suspicion, so that he is not believed when he 
‘speaks Truth, nor trusted when perhaps he means 
‘ honestly. When a Man hath once forfeited the 
‘Reputation of his Integrity, he is set fast, and 
'nothing will then serve his turn, neither Truth 
' nor Falshood. 

‘ And I have often thought, that God hath in 
' his great Wisdom hid from Men of false and dis- 
‘ honest Minds the wonderful Advantages of Truth 
'and Integrity to the Prosperity even of our 
' worldly Affairs; these Men are so blinded by 
' their Covetousness and Ambition, that they can- 
‘ not look beyond a pi-e.sent Advantage, nor forbear 
‘ to seize upon it, tho’ by Ways never so indirect ; 
‘they Cannot see .so far a** to the remote Con- 
‘ .sequences of a steady Integrity, and the vast 
‘ Benefit and Advantages winch itv "'I l.-inTU 
‘at last. Were but this sort of vl. i ■ ■ 

‘clear-sighted enough to discern this, they would 
‘be honest out of very Knavery, not out of any 
'Love to Honesty and Virtue, but with a crafty 
‘Design to promote .andadv.ance more effectually 
'their own Interests; and therefore the Justice of 
' the Divine Pi'ovidcncc bath hul this truest Point 
‘ of Wisdom from their F-yc", that bad Men might 
‘ not be upon equal 'i'crnis with the Just and Up- 
‘ right, and serve their own wicked Designs by 
'honest and lawful Means. 

‘ Indeed, if a Man were only to deal in the 
‘ World for a Day, and sbould never have occasion 
'to converse more with Manland, never more 
'need their good Opinion or good Woul, it were 
‘then no great Matter (spcal-ing as to the Con- 
‘cernment.s of this World) if a Man spent liis 
‘ Kepulution all at once, and vcntuit il it .u one 
‘throw; F>ut if he be to continue in liie Vfoikl, 
'and would have the AdvanLige oi ConveiMtion 
'whilst he is in it, let him make use of Truth and 
‘Sincerity in all his Words and Aciions . tor 
‘ nothmg but this will list and hold out to the 
‘end; all other Arts will tail, but 'I’lnth and In- 
‘ tegrity wall carry a Man througli, .ind bear him 
‘ out to the last. T. 


353'1 Tnc'tday, /Ipril 15, 1712. \BuJgeU. 


In ten ui la bar Vi rg. 


T he Gentleman who obliges the World in 
general, and me in particular, with his 
I'hought.s upon Education, has just .sent me the 
following Letter. 

SIR, 

‘ I take the Liberty to send you a fourth Letter 
‘ upon the Education of Youth : In my last 1 gave 
‘ you my Thought.s about some particular Tasks 
‘which! conceiv’d it might not be amiss to use 
*with their usual Exercises, in order to give them 
‘ an e^ftly Seasoning of Virtue ; I shall in this 
* ^topose some others, w'hich I fancy might con- 


' tribute to give them a right turn for the World, ! 
and enable them to make their way in it. 

‘ The Design of Learning is, as I take it, either 
‘ to render a Man an agreeable Companion to ! 
‘himself, and te.ach him to support Solitude with 
‘ Pleasure, or if he is not bom to an Estate, to 
‘.supply that Defect, and furnish him with the 
‘ nieans of acquiring one. A Person who applies 
‘himself to Learning with the first of these Views 
‘ may be .said to study for Ornament, as he who 
‘ proposes to himself the second, properly studies 
‘for Use. The one does it to raise himself a For- 
‘ tune, the other to set off that which be is already 
‘ possessed of. But aS far the greater part of 
‘ Mankind are included in the latter Class, 1 shall 
‘only propo.se .some Methods at present for the 
‘Service of such who expect to advance theni- 
‘ selves in the World by their Learning : In order 
‘to which, I shall premise, that many more 
‘ Estates have been acquir’d by little Accomplish- 
‘ ments th.in by extraordinary ones ; those 
‘ (Qualities wliicli make the greatest Figure in the 
‘ Eye of^ the World, not being always the most 
‘usefuMn ihem.selve.s, or the most advantageous 
‘ to their Owners. 

‘ I'he Posts Avluch require Men of shining and 
‘uncommon Parts to discharge them, are so very 
‘ few, that many a great Genius goes out of the 
‘World without ever having had an opportunity 
‘ to exert it self ; whereas Per'»on.s of ordinary 
‘ Endowments meet with Occasions fitted to their 
‘ P.irts and Capacities every day in the common 
‘ Occurrences of Life. 

‘ 1 .1111 .icquainied with two Persons who were 
‘forineily School-fellows,' and have been good 
‘ Fi lends ever .‘•ince One of them was not only 
‘ thought an impenetrable Block-head at School, 
‘but still mainiam'd his Reputation at the Uni- 
‘ vcrsity ; the other wa'^ the Pnde of his Master, 

‘ and the most celebrated Person in the College 
‘ of which he was a Mernher 7 'he Man of Getnus 
‘ IS at present buried in a Country Par.sor.age of 
‘ • . - ' ^ P I ’ ■ « A - . : \> hilc the otlier, with 

‘ \ ‘ . >1 . SciiA'encr, hasgot 

‘ .111 I'istatc of above .in liurulrcd thousand Pounds. 

‘ 1 l.incy from wh.at 1 h.n'e said it will almost 
‘appear a iloubtful C.ise to many a wealthy 
‘ (. itizcn, Avhetlier or no he ought to wish hi.s Son 
‘should lie a great Genius; Imi this 1 am sure of, 

‘ that nothing is more absurd than to give a Lad 
‘ the Education of one, whom Nature has not 
‘ favour'd Avith any particular M.irks of Distinc- 
‘ tion. 

‘ The fault therefore of our Grammar-Schools 
‘is, that oA'cry Boy is pushed on to Works of 
‘(iemns; whereas it would be far more advan- 
‘lageous for the gteatesl part of them to be 
‘tauuht such lutle practical Arts and Sciences as 
‘ do not require any great share of Parts to be 
‘ Master of them, and yet may come often into 
I ‘ play during the course of a Man’s Life. 


* Perhaps SAvift and his old schoolfellow, Mr. 
Stratford, the Hamburgh merchant. ‘ Stratford 
‘ is worth a plumb, and is now lending the Govern- 
‘ ment ;^4o,ooo ; yet we were educated together 
'at the same school and university.’ — ^Journal to 
Stella, Sept. 14, 17x0. 
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I * Such are all the Parts of Practical Geomet^. 

I ‘ I have known a Man contract a Friendship with 

* a Minister of State, upon cutting a Dial in his 

* Window ; and remember a Clergyman who got 

* one of the best Benefices in tlie West of En^- 
‘ landy by setting a Country Gentleman’s Affairs 
‘ in some Method, and giving him an exact Survey 

* of his Estate. 

‘While I am upon this Subject, I cannot for- 
‘ bear mentioning a Particular which is of use in 
‘ every Station of Life, and which methinks every 
‘ Ma.ster .should teach hi.s Scholars. I mean the 
‘writing of English Lett(’rs. To this End, in* 

‘ stead of perplexing them with Latin Epistles, 
‘Themes and Verses, there might be a punctual 
‘ Correspondence established between two Boys, 

‘ who might act in any imaginary Parts of Busi- 
‘ness, or be allow’d sometimes to give a range to 
‘ their own Fancies, and communicate to each 

* other whatever Trifles they thought fit, provided 
‘ neither of them ever fail’d at the appointed time 
‘ to answer his Correspondent’s Letter. 

‘ I believe I may venture to affirm, that the 
‘generality of Boys would find themselves more 
‘ advantaged by this Custom, when they come to 
‘ be Men, than by all the Greek and Latin their 

* Masters can teach them in seven or eight Years. 

‘ Tlie v*ant of it is very visible in manj learned 
‘Persons, who, while they are admiring the 
‘ Styles of Devioitkenes dr Cicero^ want Phrases 
‘ to exprcfts themselves on the most common Occa- 
‘ sions. t have seen a Letter from one of these 
‘ Latin Oratbrs, which would have been deserv- 
‘ edly laugh’d at by a common Attorney. 

‘ Under this Head of Writing I cannot omit 
‘Accounts and Shoit-hand, which are learned 
‘with little pains, and very properly come into 
‘ the number of such Arts as I have been here 

* V, ,■ ■.!■.• ; ■ '■’.h ■ Sir, observe that I have 

‘hitherto chiefly insisted upon these things for 
‘such Boys as do not appear to have anything 
‘ extraordinary in their natural Talents, and con- 
‘ scquently are not qualified for the finer Parts of 
‘ Learning ; yet 1 believe i might carry this 
‘ Matter still further, and venture to assert that a 
‘ Lad of Genius has sometimes occasion for these 
‘ little Acquirements, to be as it were the fore- 
‘ runners of his Part.s, and to introduce [lum'J i 
‘ into the World. 

‘ History is full of Examples of Persons, who | 

* tho’ they have had the largest Abilities, have 

* been obliged to insinuate themselves into the 
‘ Favour of great Men by these trivial Accom- 
‘plishments ; as the complcat Gentleman, in some 
‘of our modern Comedies, makes his first Ad- 
‘vances to his Mistress under the disguise of a 
‘ Painter or a Dancing-Master. 

‘The Difference is, that in a Lad of Genius 
‘ these are only so many Accomplishments, which 

* in another are Essentials ; the one diverts him- 
*self with them, the other works at them. In 
‘short, I look upon a great Genius, with these 
‘ little Additions, in the same Light as I regard 
‘the Grand Signior, who is obliged, by an ex- 

* press Command in the Alcoran, to learn and 


‘practise some Handycraft Trade. Tho’ I need 
‘not have gone for my Instance farther than 
‘ Germany y where several Emperors have volun^ 
‘tarily done the same thing. Leopold last,* 
‘worked in Wood; and I have heard there 
‘are .several handycraft Worlcs of his making to 

* be seen at Vienna so neatly turned, that the 
‘best Joiner in Europe might safely own them, 

* without any disgi ace to his Profession. 

‘ I would not be thought, by any thing I have 
‘said, to be against improving a Boy’s Genius to 
‘ the utmost pitch it can be carry ’d. What I would 
‘endeavour to .shew in this Essay i.s, that there 
‘ may be Mcthod.s taken, to make Learning ad- 
‘ vantageous even to the meanest Capacities. 

I am, SIR, 

X. Yours, &c. 

354-1 tVednesday, April {Steele, 

Cnm tnagnis virtutibus ajfers 

Grande supcrcilinm. — J u v. 

Mr. SfKCl'ATOR, 

‘‘XJOU have in some of your Discourses de- 
‘ X scrib’d most sorts of Women in their dis- 
‘ tinct and proper Classes, as the Ape, the Coquet, 
‘and 111,1 ./i. but I think you have never 

‘ yet said anything of a Devotee. A Devoiie is 
‘ one of those who disparage Religion by their 
‘ indiscreet and unseasonable introduction of the 
‘Mention of Virtue on all Occasion[s] : She pro- 
‘ fesscs .she is what nobody ought to doubt she is ; 
‘and betrays the Labour she fs put to, lobe what 
‘slie ought to lie with Clicarfulncss and Alacrity. 
‘She livc.s in tlie Woild, and denies her .self none 
‘ of the Divcisious of It, with a constant Dcclara- 

* tion how iu-'ipui all things ui it arc* to her, hhe 
‘ is never her self but at Church ; there she di.s- 
‘ plays her Virtue, and is so fervent in her Devo- 
' tions, that I have fiequently seen her Pray her 
‘ self out of Breath. While other young Ladies 
‘in the House are dancing, or playing at Que.s- 
‘ tions and Commands, she reads aloud in her 
‘ Closet. She says all Love is ridiculous, except 
‘it be Celestial ; but she speaks of the Passion of 
' one Mortal to another with too much Bitterness, 
‘for one that had no Jealousy mixed with her 
‘ Contempt of it. If at any time she sees a Man 

^ Leopold the last was also Leopold the First. 
He died May 6, 1705, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Joseph, who died while the Spectator 
was being issued, and had now been followed by 
his brother, the Archduke Chaiies, whose claim 
to the crown of Spain England had been support- 
ing, when his accession to the German throne had 
not seemed probable. His coronation as Charles 
VI. was, therefore, one cause of the peace. Leo- 
pold, born in 1640, and educated by the Jesuits, 
became Emperor in 1658, and reigned 49 years. 
He was an adept in metaphysics and theology, as 
well as in wood-turning, but a feeble and oppress- 
ive ruler, whose empire was twice saved for him ; 
by Sobieski from the Turks, and from the French 
by Marlborough. 
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* warm in his Addr/ssses to his Mistress, she will 
Tift up her Eyes to Heaven, and crv, What Non- 
‘ sense is that Fool talking ? Will the Bell never 

* ring for Prayers ? We have an eminent Lady 

* of this Stamp in our Country, who pretends to 
‘ Amusements very much above the rest of her 

* Sex. She never carries a white Shock-dog with 
‘ Bells unde,r her Arm, nor a Squirrel or Dormouse 
' in her Pocket, but always an abridg’d Piece of 
‘ Morality to steal out when she is sure of being 

* observ’d. When she went to the famous Ass- 
*Race (which I must confess was but an odd 

* Diversion to be encouraged by People of Rank 

* and Figure) it was not, like other Ladies, to hear 

* those poor Animals bray, nor to see Fellows run 

* naked, or to hear Country Squires in bob Wigs 
‘ and white Girdles make love at the side of a 
‘Coach, and cry, Madam, this is dainty Weather. 

‘ Thus she described the Diversion ; for she went 
‘only to pray heartily that no body might be hurt 
‘in the Crowd, and to see if the poor Fellow’s 
‘ Face, which was distorted with grinning, might 
‘any way be brought to it self again. She never 
‘chats over her Tea, but covers her Face, and is 
‘supposed in an Ejaculation before she tastefsj a 
‘ Sim. This ostentatious f'ehayiour is such an 
‘Oflience to true Sanctity, that it disparages it, 

* and makes Virtue not only unamiahlc, but also 
‘ ridiculous. The Sacred Writings arc full of Rc- 
‘ flections which abhor this kind of Conduct, and 
‘ a DevoUe is so far from uromoting Goodness, 

‘ that .she deters others hy her F.xamplc. Folly 
‘ and Vanity in one of these Ladies, is like Vice 
‘in a Clergyman; it does not only debase him, 
‘but makes the inconsiderate Part of the World 
‘ think the worse of Religion. 

J am, 

S/A\ 

Your Humble Servant, 

Hotspur. 

Mr. Spectator, 

* Xenophon, in his short Account of the Spartan 
‘ Commonwealth, ‘ speaking of the Behaviour of 
‘th«ir young Men in the Streets, says. There was 
‘ so much Modesty in their Looks, that you might 
‘as soon have turned the eyes of a Marble Statue 
‘upon you as theirs; and that in all their Be- 
‘haviour they were more iiuidest tlmn a Bride 
‘when put to bed upon her Wedding-Night : 
‘This Virtue, which is always join’d to Magnaiii- 
'mity, had such an influence upon their Courage, 

‘ that in Battel an Enemy could not look them in 
‘ the Face, and they durst not but Die for their 
‘ Country. 

' ‘ The Polity of Lacedaemon ’ and ‘ the Polity of 
Athens’ were two of Xenophon’s short treatises. 
In ‘the Polity of Lacedaemon ’ the .n < f 
law and social discipline is, as .Mr .M-i e in 
his Critical History of the Language and Litera- 
ture of Ancient Greece, ‘ indiscrimiuately held up 
‘ to admiration as superior in all respects to all 
‘others. Some of its more ofTcnsive features, such 
‘ as the Cryptia, child murder, and more glaring 
‘atrocities of the Helot system, are .suppiessed ; 
‘while the legalized thieving, adultery, and other 
‘ unnatural practices, are placed in the most favour- 
‘able or least odious light.’ 


‘ Whenever I walk into the Streets of London 
‘and Westminster, the Countenances of all the 
‘young Fellows that pass by me, make me wish 
‘ my self in Sparta ; I meet with such blustering 
‘Airs, big Looks, and bold Fronts, that to a super- 
‘ ficial Observer would bespeak a Courage abo ve 
‘ those Grecians. 1 am arrived to that Perfection 
‘ in Speculation, that I understand the Language 
‘ of the Eyes, which would be a great misfortune 
‘to me, had I not corrected the Testiness of old 
‘Age by Philosophy. Theie is scarce a Man in 
‘a red Coat who does not tell me, with a full 
‘ Stare, he’s a bold Man : I see several swear 
I inwardly at me, without any Offence of mine, 

I but the Oddness of my Person : I meet Con- 
‘ tempt in every Street, express’d in different 
‘Manners, by the scornful Look, the elevated 
‘ Eye-brow, and the swelling Nostrils of the Proud 
‘ and Prosperous. The Prentice speaks his Dis- 
‘ respect by an extended Finger, and the Porter 
‘ hy stealing out his Tongue. If a Country Gen- 
‘ tlemau appears a little curious in observing the 
‘ Edifices, Signs, Clocks, Coaches, and Dials, it i.s 
‘not to be imagined how the Polite Rabble of 
‘this 'Powu, who are acquainted with these Ob- 
‘jccts, ridicule his Rusticity. I have known a 
‘ Follow with a Burden on his Head steal a Hand 
‘down from his Load, and slily twirlc the Cock of 
‘ a Squire’s Hat behind him ; while the Offended 
‘ Person is swearing, or out of Countenance, all 

* the Wagg-Wils in the High-way are grinning in 
‘applause of the ingenious Rogue that gave him 
‘ the Tip, and the Folly of him who had not Eyes 
‘ all round his Head to prevent receiving it. 

‘ These things arise from a general Affectation of ( 
‘ Smartness, Wit, and Courage. Wycherly some- 
‘ where ^ rallies the Pretensions this Way, by 

* making a Fellow say, Red Breeches are a cer- 
‘tnin .Sign of V.aloiir ; and Otway makes a 
‘ Man, to boast his Agility, trip up a Beggar on 
‘Crutches.^ From such Hints I beg a Specula- 

^ In the Plain Dealer, Act II. sc. i. 

Novel (‘a pert railing coxcomb’). These sea 
captains make nothing of dressing. But let me 
tell you, sir, a mriu by his dress, as much as by 
anything, shows his wit and judgment; nay, and 
hib courage too. 

Freejjtan. How, his courage, Mr. Novel? 

Nox>el. Why, for example, by red breeches, 
tucked-up liair, or peruke, a greasy broad belt, 
and now-a-days a short sword. 

^ In his Friendship in Fashion, Act III sc. t. 

Mala^ene. I tell you what I did t’other I)ay : 
Faith ’tisas good a Jest as ever you heard. 

Valentine. Pray, sir, do. 

Mai. Why, walking alone, a lame Fellow fol- 
low’d me and ask’d my Chanty (which by the way 
was a pretty Proposition to me). Being in one of 
my witty, merry Fits, T ask’d him how long he 
had been in that Condition? 'I'he poor Fellow 
shook his Head, and told me he was born so. But 
how d’ye think I served him ? 

Val. Nay, the Devil knows. 

Mai. I show’d my Parts, I think ; for I tripp’d 
up both his Wooden Legs, and walk’d off gravely 
about my Business. 

Tniman. And this you say is your way of Wit ? 
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‘ tion on this Subject ; in the mean time I shall do 
‘ all in the Power of a weak old Fellow in my own 
‘ Defence : for as Diogenes, being in quese of an 

* honest Man, sought for him when it was broad 
‘ Day-light with a Lantliorn and Candle, so I in- 
‘tend for the future to walk the Streets with a 

* dark Lauthorn, which has a convex Chrystal in 
‘it; and if any Man stares at me, I give fair 
‘ Warning that I’ll direct the Light full into his 

* Eyes. Thus despairing to find Men Modest, I 
‘hope by this Means to evade their Impudence, 

Iain, SIR, ' 

Your most humble Servant, 

T. -Sophrosunius. 


No. 355.] Thursday, April 17, 1712. [Addison. 

Non ego mordaci distrinxi carmine [qitenquain. 

Ovid.*] 

I HAVE been very often tempted to write In- 
vectives upon those who have detracted from 
my Works, or spoken in derogation of my Person : 
but I look upon it as a particular Happiness, that 
I have always hindred my Resentments from 
proceeding to this extremity. I once had gone 
thro’halfa Satyr, but found .so many Motions of 
Hummiity rising in me towards the Persons whom 
I had severely treated, that I threw it into the 
Eire without ever finishing it. I have been angry 
enough to make several lud--* Efag-ir'*- .u ’ I.un- 
pooris ; and after having u.-o.'i fl • •.! .t i> \ or 
two, have likewise committed tfiem to tne b Limes. 
These I look upon as so many Sacrifices to Hu- 
manity, and have receiv’d much greater Satisfac- 
tion from the suppressing such Performances, than 
I could have done from any Reputation they 
might have procur’d me, or from any Mortifica- 
tion they might have given my Enemies, 111 case 
I had made them publick. If a Man has any 
Talent in Writing, it shews a good Mind to for- 
bear answering Calumnies and Reproaches in the 
same Spirit of llittcrness with which they arc 
offered : But when a Man has been at some 
P.iir.s in ninkiiig suit.ah'c Returns to an Enemy, 

. !'/■ '• ilic .if Revenge in 

to let drop hi.s Wrath, and ‘.'.iiIc li . I\C'.-r.;:iu. ii'-, 
seems to h.ave sfimething in it Great and Heroical. 
There is a particular Merit in such a way of for- 

McY. Ay, altogether, this and Mimickry. I’m 
a very goofl Mumck; I can act I’niuhiucllo, 
Scaramoucko, Harlequin, Prince Pretty man, 
or anything. 1 can act the rumbling of a Wheel- 
barrow, 

Yal. The rumbling of a Wheelbarrow ! 

Mnl. Ay, the rumbhug of a VV^heclban ow, so 
I say. Nay, more than that, I can act a Sov/ and 
Pigs, Saus.age.s a broiling, a Shoulder of Mutton a 
roasting ; I can act a Fly in a Honey-pot. 

Trum. That indeed must be the effect of very 
curious Ob.servation, 

Mai. No, hang it, I never make it my Busi- 
ness to observe anything, that is Mechaiuck, 

* ^ [qnenquam, 

Nulla venenata littcra misia joco est. — Ovid.] 


giving an Enertw ; and the more violeiit and un- 
prov(^’d the Offence has been, ^ the pfreater still is 
the Merit of him who thus forgives it. 

I never met with a Consideration that is more 
finely spun, and what ha.s better pleased me, than 
one 111 Epictetus,^ which places au Enemy in a 
new Light, and gives us a View of him altogether 
different from that in which we are used to regard 
him. The Sense of it is as follows ; Does a Man 
reproach thee for being Proud or Ill-natured, En- 
vious or Conceited, Ignorant or Detracting? 
Consider with thy self whether his Reproaches 
are true ; if they are not, consider that thou art 
not the Penson whom he reproaches, but that he 
reviles an Imaginary Being, and perhaps loves 
what thou really art, tho' he hates what thou ap- 
pcarest to be. If his Reproaches are true, if thou 
art the envious ill-natur’d Man he takes thee for, 
give thy self another Turn, become mild, affable 
and obliging, and his Reproachc.s of thee natur- 
ally cease : His Reproaches may indeed continue, 
but thou art no longer the Person whom he 
reproache.s. 

I often apply this Rule to my self ; and when I 
hear of a batyrical Speech or Writing that is 
aimed at me, I examine my own Heart, whether 
I deserve it or not. If I bring in a Verdict 
against my self, I endeavour to rectify ray Con- 
duct for the future in those p'i'‘ri'~i’I.'ir- which have 
drawn the Censure upon .1 ; In: if i!ie \»!i,‘le 

Invective be grounded upon a Falsehood, I trou- 
ble my self no Imthcr about it, and look upon my 
N.-unc at the Head of It to signify no more than 
one of those fictitious Names made u.se of by an 
Authoi to introduce an imaginary Character. 
Why should a Man be sensible of the Sting of a 
Rtq-noach, who is a Stranger to the Omit that Ls 
implicil 1)1 it? or subject himself to the Penalty, 
when he knows he has never committed the 
Clinic? I'lus IS a Piece of Foititude, which every 
one owes to his own Innocence, and without which 
it is iinpossililc for a Man of any Merit or Figure 
to live at Pc.ice wath himself in a Country that 
abounds with Wit and Idberty. 

'Pile famous Mou.sicur Balzae, in a Letter to the 
Chancellor of France^ who had prevented the 
F’ubliration of a Book again.st him, has the follow- 
ing Words, which are a lively Picture of the 
Greatness of Mind so visible in the Works of tliat 
Author. If it was a new thing, it may be I 
should not be displeased with the Suppression of 
the first Libel that should abase me ; but since 
there are enough of'em to make a small Library, 

I am secretly pleased io sec the number increased, 
and take delight in raising a heap of Stones that 
Envy has <ast at me ivithont fioing me any 
harm. 

I'hc Author here alludes to those Monuments of 
the Eastern Nations, which were Mountains of 
Stone-, raised upon the dead Body by Travellers, 
that used to cast every one his Stone upon it as 
they pas.scd by. It is certain that no Monument 
is so glorious as one which is thus r.iised by the 
Hands of F.nvy. For my Part, 1 admire an Au- 

* Enchiridion, Cap. 48 and 64. 

® Letters and Remains. Trans, by Sir • R, i 
Baker (1655-8). 
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thor for such a Tenjper of Mind as enables him to 
bear an undeserved Reproach without Resent- 
ment, more than for all the Wit of any the finest 
Satirical Reply. . I 

Thus far l thought necessary to explain my self 
in relation to those who have animadverted on this 
Piiper, and to shew the Reasons why I have not 
thought fit to return them any formal .Answer. I 
must further add, that the Work would have been 
of very little use to the Publick, hatl it been filled 
with personal Reflection', a ul Debates, for which 
Reason I have never once turned out of my way 
to observe those little Cirdls which have been 
made against it by Envy or Ignorance. 'J’be com- 
mon Fry of Scrlblcrs, who have no other way of 
being taken Notice of but oy attacking what ha.® 
gain’d some Reputation m the World, would have 
furnished me witli Business enough, had they 
found me dispos’d to enter the Lists with tliem. 

I shall conclude with tlv Fable of Boccaliiirs 
Traveller, who was so pest' r’d with the Noise of 
Grasshoppers in lus Lars, that he alighted from 
his Florse in great Wrath t ' kill them all. Tins, 
says the Author, was troubling himself to no man- 
ner of purpose : Had ho pursued his Journey 
wdthout taking notice of them, the troublesome 
Imsects would have died of themselves in a very 
few Weeks, and he would have suffered noiliing 
from them. L. 


Ni'7. 35*).] Friday,^ AJ’rii i8, 1712. [Steele^ 

Aptissiina qiupque dahunt Dii, 

Charior est illis homo quam sibi Juv. 

I T is owing to Pride, and a secret Affectation of 
a certain Self-Existence, that the noblest Mo- 
tive for Action that ever was proposed to Man, is 
not acknowledged the Ciory and Happiness of 
their Being. The Heart is treacherous to it self, 
and wr do not let our Rc^riectiuns go deep enough 
to receive Religion as the most honourable Incen- 
tive to good and worthy Actions It is our natur- 
al Weakness, to flatter our selves into a Belief, 
that if we search into our inniosi thongfits, w'c find 
our selves wholly disintetested, and divested of 
any Views arising from Self- l.ove and V.iin-Glory. 
Hut however Spirits of superficial (ireatness may 
disdain at first sight to do any thing, but from .a 
noble Impulse in themselves, without any future 
Regards in this or another Beiner, upon stricter 
Enquiry they will find, to act wot thily and expect 
to be rewarded only in another Woild, is as he- 
roick a Pilch of Virtue as hum.m N.vture can 
arrive at. If the Tenour of our Actions have any 
other Motive than the Desire to be pleasing in the 
Eye of the Deity, it will neccss.inly follow that 
we must be more than Men, if we are not too 
much exalted in Prosperity and depressed in Ad- 
versity; But the Christian World has a Leader, 
the Contemplation of whose Life and Sunerings 
mast administer Comfort in AlTliction, while the 
Sense of his Power and Omnipotence must give 
them Humiliation in Prosperity. 

* Good Friday. 


It is owing to the forbidding and unlovely Con- 
straint with which Men of low Conceptions act 
when they think they conform themsclve.s to Reli- 

f ion, as well a.s to the more odious Conduct of 
lypocrites, that the Word Christian does not 
carry with it at first View all that is Great, Worthy, 
Friendly, Generous, and Heroick. The Man 
who suspends his Hopes of the Reward of worthy 
Actions till after Death, who can bestow unacen, 
w’ho can overlook Hatred, do Good to his .Slan- 
derer, who can never be angry at his Friend, 

! II'”. cr.-"v T -cf"l ’’i' Fucn:y is certainly formed 
f ■! :'i,‘ B-;. ' u: ■)! ■' li t’. ■ \ et these are so far 

from Heroick Virtues, that they are but the ordin- 
ary Duties of a Christian. 

When a Man with a steddy Faith looks back on 
the great Cat-istniplie of this Day, with what 
blccclmg Emotions of Heart must he contemplate 
the Life and Sufterings of his Deliverer? When 
hi.s Agonies occur to him, how will he weep to 
reflect that he -.Pen f '-g' t them for the Glance 
of a W.!!ii<iii, 1 •! :)i<- ',p])I lU'.c of a vain World, 
for an Hc.ip of fleeting past Pleasures, which are 
at present asking Sorrow.s? 

How pleasing L the Conteinplaiiou of the lowly 
Steps our Almighty Lc.ulcr took in conducting us 
to lus heavenly Mansions ’ In plain and apt 
Parable, ‘ Similitude, and Allegory, our great 
Master enforced the Doctrine of our Salvation; 
but they of his Acquaintance, instead of receiving 
what they could not oppose, weie ofTendetl at the 
Presumption of being wiser than they;'^ They 
could not raise their little Ideas above the Cem- 
sideration of him, in those Circumstances familiar 
to them, or conceive that he wlio appear’d nut 
more I'errible or Pompous, sliould have any thing 
more Exalted tlian themselves ; he in that Place 
thcrefoie would not longer ineffectually excit a 
Power vv'hicii was incapable of conquering the 
Prepossession of then* narrow and mean Con- 
ceptions. 

Multitudes follow’d Iihn, and brought him the 
Dumb, the Blind, the .*sirk, and Maim'd ; whom 
when then Oeator h.ad Touch’d, with a second 
lafe they Saw, Spoke, Leap’d, and Ran. In 
Affection to him, and admiration of his Ac- 
tions. the Crowd tould not leave him, but waited 
near him till they were almost as faint and help- 
less as others they brought for Succour. He had 
C'ompassion on thcuu, and by a IMiracle supplied 
their Net'cssitics ’ f)h, the Ecstatic Entertain- 
ment, when they could behold thmr Food immedi- 

* From tlie words ‘ In plain and apt parable’ to 
the end, this p.ipcr is a rcpiint of tin; close of the 
second ch.ipter of Steele’s Christian Hero, with 
the variations cited in the next six notes 'I'he C. 
H is quoted from the text appended to the first 
reprint of the Tatter, in 1711. 

*' — ‘ wiser than they : Is not this the Car- 
' penter’s Son, is not Ins Moilier crdlcd Mai-y, his 
‘ Brethren, yanics, yose/h, Simon and Judas ^ 
‘'J'hey could not — ’ Christ inn 

^ ‘ He hail compassion on ’em, commanded ’em 
*to be se.ated, .and witli Seven T.oavcs, and a few 
‘little Fishes, P’ed four thousand Men, beslde.s 

‘Women and Children: Oh, the Ecstatic * 

Christian Hero, 
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ately increase to the Distributer’s Hand, and see 
their God in Person Feeding and Refreshing his 
Creatures ! Oh Envied Happiness ! But why do 
I say Envied? as if our [.God*] did not still pre- 
side over our temperate Meals, qhearful Hours, 
and innocent Conversations. 

But tho’ the sacred Story is everywhere full of 
Miracles not inferior to' this, and tho’ in the midst 
of those Acts of Divinity he never gave the least 
Hint of a Design to become a Secular Prince, yet 
had not hitherto the Apostles themselves any other 
than Hopes of worldly Power, Pieferment. Riches 
and Pomp ; for Peter ^ upon an Accident of Am- 
bition among tlie Apostles, hearing his Master 
explain that his Kingdom was not of this World, 
was so scandaliz’d^ that he whom he had so long 
follow’d should surfer the Ignominy, Shame, and 
Death which he foretold, that he took him aside 
and said, Be it far fro 7 n thee. Lord, tk?}, shall not 
be unto thee: For which he suffered a severe Re- 
prehension from his Master, .as having in his View 
the Glory of Man rather than t' .it <i )d. 

The great Change of things began to draw near, 
when the 1 /ord of Ishature ‘I - ;gl't f.t .a^a S.avioar 
and Deliverer to make I'.-' j r: h, k c t » 

yertisalem with more than the Power and Joy, 
but none of the Ostentation and Pomp of a Tri- 
umph ; he came Humble, Meek, and Lowly : 
with an urrfelt new Ecstasy, Multitudes strewed 
his Way with (Jarments and Olive-Branches, Cry- 
ing with loud Gladness and Acclamation, Ho- 
sannah to the Bon of David, Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord I At this gre#t 
King's Accession to his Throne, Men were not 
Ennobled, but Sav’d ; Crimes were not Remitted, 
but Sins Forgiven ; he did not bestow Medals, 
Honours, Favours, but Health, Joy, Sight, 
Speech. The first Object the Blind ever saw, 
was the Author of Sight , while the Lame Ran 
before, and the Dumb repeated the Jlosajmah. 
Thus attended, he Entered into his^ own House, 
the sacred Temple, and by his Divine Authority 
expell’d Traders and Worldlings that profaned it ; 
and thus did he, for a time, use a great and de- 
spotic Power, to let Unbelievers understand, that 
’twas not Want of, but Superiority to all Worldly 
Dominion, that made him not exert it. But is 
this then the Saviour? is this the Deliverer? Shall 
this Obscure Nazarene command Israel, and sit 
on the Throne of David Their proud and dis- 


* [Good God] in first Issue and in Christian 
Hero. 

* Tn the Christian Hero this passage was: — 
‘become a Secular Prince, or in a Forcible or 
‘Miraculous Manner to east off the Roman Yoke 
* they were under, and restore again those Dis- 
‘ graced Favourites of Hcav’n, to its former In- 
‘ diligence, yet had not hitherto the Apostles them- 

selves (so deep set is our Natural Prule) any other 
‘ than hopes of worldly Power, Preferment, Riches 
‘and Pomp : Y<ye Peter, who it seems ever since 
‘he left his Net and his .Skilf, Dreamt of nothing 
‘ but being a great Man, was utterly undone to 
‘hear our Saviour explain to ’em that his King- 
*dom wo-s not of this World ; and was so scandal- 
‘ ired — ’ 

3 —‘Throne of David? Such w-ere the tinplcas- 


dainful Hearts, which were petrified ‘ with the 
Love and Pride of this World, were impregnable 
to the Reception of so mean a Benefactor, and 
were now enough exasperated with l^etichts to 
conspire his Death. Our Lord was sensible of 
their Design, and prepared hi.s Disciples for it, by 
recounting to ’em now more distinctly what should 
befal liim ; but AJi'i’r with an ungrounded Resolu- 
tion, and in a Flush of Temper, made a sanguine 
Protestation, that tho’ all Men were offended in 
him, yet would not he be offended. It was a great 
Article- of our Saviour's Business in the World, to 
bring us to a Sense of our Inability, without God’s 
Assistance, to do any thing great or good : he 
therefore told Peter, who thought .so well of his 
Courage and Fidelity, that they would both fail” 
him, and even he should deny him Thrice that 
very Night. 

But what Heart can conceive, what Tongue 
utter the Sequel 'i Who is that yonder buffeted, 
mock'd, and spurn'd I Whom do they drag like 
a Pelou ? IVhitker do they carry my Lord, fky 
King, my Saviour, and my God I And will m 
die to Expiate those very injuries ? See where 
they have nailed the Lord and Giver of Life! 
How his Wounds blacken, his Body writhes, ami 
Heat't heaves with Pity and with Agony / Oh 
M-n'fqf'ty rer, look do%vn, look down from 
'•ij' .v;,//, Infamy: Lo he inclines his 

: ' »'•/ hi', .. • 'red Bosom ! Hark, he Groans! 

see, he Expires ! The Earth trembles, the 
Temple rends, the Rocks burst, the Dead A rise : 
Which are the Quirk I Which are the Dead I 
Sure Nature, all Nature is departing with her 
Cf-eator, T. 
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[ Quis talia fando 

Temperct d iachrymis I Virg.®] 


T he Tenth Book of Paradise Lost lias a 
gi eater vanety of Persons in it than any 
other in the whole Poem. The Author upon the 
wimhiig up of his Action introduces all those who 
had any Concern in it. and sJiew;; witli great 
Be.auty the InHuencc which it h.\d upon each of 
them. It is like the last Act of a well-written 
'IVagedy, in which all who had a part in it are 
generally drawn up before the Audience, and re- 
pre.sented under those Circumstances in which the 
Determination of the Action places them. 

I shall therefore consider thi', Book under four 
Heads, in relation to the Celestial, the Infernal, 
the Human, luid the Imaginary Persop.s, who have 
their respective Parts allotted in it. 

To begin with the Celestial Persons : The 


‘ ant Forms that ran in the Thoughts of the then 
‘ Powerful in ycrusalcm, upon the most Truly 
‘ Glorious Entry that ever Prince made ; for there 
‘ w.as not oik: ih.it followed him who was not in 
‘his Interest ; their Proud — ’ Christian Heto. 1 
* — ‘ Putrified with the — * Christian Hero, | 
® [Reddere personee scit convenieniia cuiqne, 

Hor.] 1 
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Ouardian Angels of Paradise are described as re- 
turning to Heaven upon the Fall of Man, in order | 
to approve their Vigilance ; their Arrival, their | 
Manner of Reception, with the Sorrow wliich ap- ! 
pear’d in themselves, and in those Spirits who are 
said to Rejoice at the Conversion of a Sinner, 
are very finely laid together in the following Lines. 

Up into Hea’ifn from Paradise in haste 
Tn Angelick Guards ascended, mide andsad 
Par Man ; for of his State by this tfiev knew : 
Much wondring how the subtle Fiend had siol n 
Entrance unseen. Soon as tE unwelcome News 
From Earth arriv'd at Jfeaven-Gate, displeas'd 
All were who heard : dim Sadue.^s did not spare 
That time Celestial Visages -, yet mixt 
With Pity, violated not their Bliss. 

About the new-arriv'd, in multitudes 
TE Ethereal People ran^ to hear and knotv 
How all befell T hey tow' rds the Th rone supreme 
Accountable made haste to make appear 
With righteous Plea, their utmost vigilance, 

A nd easily approv'd ; when the Most High 
Eternal Father, front hi\ secret cloud. 

Amidst in thunder utter'd thus his voice. 

The same Divine Per.s(vn, who in the foregoing 
Parts of this Poem interc eded for our first Pa- 
rents before their Fall, overthrew the Rebel 
Angels, and created the W orld, is now represented 
as descending to Paradise, and pronouncing Sen- 
tence upon the three Offenders. The Cool of the 
Evening, being a Circumstance with which Holy 
Writ introduces this great Scene, it is poetically 
described by our Author, who has al.so kept reli- 
giously to the Form of Words, in which the three 
several Sentences were passed upon Adam, Eve, 
and the Serpent. He has rather chosen to neg- 
lect the Niimerousness of his Verse, than to devi- 
ate from those Speeches which are recorded on 
this great occasion The Guilt and Confusion of 
our first Parents standing naked before their 
Judge, is touched with great Beauty. Upon the 
Arrival of Sin and Death into the Works of the 
Creation, the Almighty is again intioduced as 
spe.aking to his Angels lint surrounded him. ' 

See / with what heat these Dogs of Hell advance, 
To waste and havoek yonder IF orld, which / 

So fair and good created; &c. 

The following Passage is formed upon that 
glorious Image in Holy Writ, which compares the 
Voice of an innumerable Host of Angels, uttering 
Hallelujahs, to the Voice of mighty Thunderings, 
or of many Waters. 

He ended, and the Heavenly .4 udience loud 
Sung Hallelujah, as the sound of Seas, 

Through MuUitJtde that sung: Just are iky 
W lys, 

Kighteous are thy Decrees in all thy Works, 
liHto can extenuate thee ?— — 

Tho’ the Author in the whole Course of his 
Poem, and particularly in the Book we arc now 
examining, has infinite Allusions to Places of 
Scripture, I have only taken notice in my Re- 
marks of such as are of a Poetical Nature, and 
which are woven with great Beauty into the Body 
of this Fable. Of this kind is that Passage in the 


present Book, where describing and Deaihm 
marching thro’ the Works of Nature, he adds, 

— Behind her Death 

Close following pace for pace, not mounted yet 
On his pale Horse-——— 

Which alludes to that Passage in Scripture, so 
wonderfully poetical, and terrifying to the Imagin- 
ation. And I look'd, and behold a pale Horse, 
and his Name tluxt sat on him was Death, and 
YieNi followed with him : and Power was given 
unto them over the fourth Part of the Earth, 
to kill with Sword, and with Hunger, and with 
Sickness, and with the Beasts of the Earth.^ 
Under this first Head of Celestial Persons we 
must likewise take notice of the Command which 
the Angels receiv’d, to produce the several 
Changes in Nature, and sully the Beauty of the 
Creation. Accordingly they are represented as 
infecting the Stars and Planets with malignant 
Influences, weakning the Light of the Sun, 
bringing down the Winter into the milder Re- 
gions of Nature, planting Winds and Storms in 
several Quarters of the Sky, storing the Clouds 
with Thunder, and in short, perverting the whole 
Frame of the Universe to the Condition of its 
criniin.ll Inhabitants. As this is a noble Incident 
in the Poem, the following Lines, in which we 
see the Angels heaving up the Earth, and placinjg 
it in a different Posture to the Sun from what it 
had before the Fall of Man^ is conceived with 
that sublime Imagination which was so peculiar 
to this great Author. 

Some say he bid his A ngels turn ascanse 
The Poles of Earth twice ten Degrees and more 
F'rorn ttce Sun's Axle ; they with Labour push'd 
Oblique the Centrick Globe — 

We are in the second place to consider the In- 
fernal Agents under the view which Milton has 
given us of them in this Book. It is observed by 
those who would set forth the Greatness of Vir* 
gil's Plan, that he conducts his Reader thro’ all 
the Parts of the Earth which were discover’d in 
his time. Asia, Africk, and Europe are the 
several Scenes of his Fable. The Plan of Mil- 
ion's Poem is of an infinitely greater Extent, and 
fills the Mind with many more astonishing Cir- 
cumstances. Satan, having surrounded the Earth 
seven times, departs at length from Paradise. 
We then see him steering his Course among the 
Constellations, and after having traversed the 
whole Creation, pursuing his Voyage thro’ the 
Chaos, and entrlng into his own Infernal Do- 
luinions. 

His first appearance in the Assembly of fallen 
Angels, is work’d up with Circumstances which 
give a delightful Surpiizc to the Reader; but 
then* is no Incident in the whole Poem which does 
this more than the Transformation of the whole 
Audience, that follows the Account their Leader 
gives them of his Expedition. The gradual 
Change of Satan himself is describ’d after Ovid's 
manner, and may vie with any of those cele- 
brated Transformations which are look’d upon as 
the most beautiful Parts in that Poet’s Works. 

^ Revelation vi. 8. 





MUtm never fails of improving his own Hints» 
and bestowing the last finishing Touches to every 
Incident wliicli is admitted into his Poem, The 
unexpected Hiss which rises in this Episode* the 
Dimensions and Bulh of Satan so much superior 
to those of the Infernal Spirits who lay under the 
same "I'ransformation, with the annual Change 
which they are supposed to suffer, are Instances 
of this kind. The Beauty of the Diction is very 
remarkable in this whole Episode, as I have ob- 
served in the sixth Paper of these Remarks the 
great Judgment with wliich it was contrived. 

The Parts of Adam and or the human 

Persons, come next under our Consideration, 
Milton's k-xX. is no where more shewn than in his 
conducting the Parts of these our fiist Parents. 
The Representation he gives of them, without 
falsifying the Story, is wonderfully contriv’d to 
influence the Reader with Pity and Compassion 
towards them. Tho’ Adatn involves the whole 
Species in Misery, his Crime proceeds from a 
Weakness which every Man is inclined to pardon 
and commiserate, as it seems lathcr the Frailty of 
Human Nature, than of the Person who offended. 
Every one j« apt to excuse a Fault whicli he him- 
,self might have fallen into. It was tlie Excess 
of Love for F.vs, that ruin'd Adam, and his Pos- 
terity. I need not add, that the Author is justi- 
fy’d in tliis Particular by many of the Fatheis, 
and the most orthodox Writers. Milton has hy 
this means filled a great part of his Poem with 
that.kind of Writing which the French Criticks 
call the Tender, ami which is in a particular 
manner engaging to all sorts of Readers. 

Adam and Eve, in the Book we are now con- 
sidering, are likewise drawn with such Senti- 
ments as do not only interest the Reader in their 
Afflictions, but raise in Inra the most melting 
Passions of Humanity and Commiseration. When 
Adam sees the several Changes in Nature pro- 
duced about him, he appears in a Disorder of 
Mind .suitable to one who had forfeited both his 
Innocence and his Happiness ; he is filled with 
Horrour, Remorse, Despair; in the AnguLh of 
his Heart he exiiostulate.s with his Cicaior for 
having given him an unasked Existence. 

J}id / request thee, Maker, from my Clay 
To mould me Man ? did / sollicite thee 
From Darkness io promote me f or here place 
In this delicious Garden I As my Will 
CoHCurdd not to my Being, 'twere but right 
And equal to reduce me io my Dust, 

Desirous to resign, and render back 
All I recehld 

He immediately after recovers from his Pre- 
sumption, owns his Doom to be just, and beg.s 
that the Death which is threatned him may be 
inflicted on him. 

— Why delays 

His Hand to execute, what his Decree 
Fix'd on this day ? Why do I oi>erlive ? 

Why am I mock'd with Death, and lengthen'd 
out 

To deathless Fain ? how gladly would I meet 
Mortality my Sentence, and be Earth 
Insensible I how glad would lay me down. 


As in my Moike-ds Lap f thete should / r$st 
And sleep secure; hts dreadful Foke no more 
Weqtld thunder in my Ears : no fear of worse 
To me and to my Offspring, would torment fne 
With cruel Expectation 

This whole Speech is full of the like Emotion, 
and varied with all those Sentiments which we 
nrny suppose natural to a Mind so broken and 
disturb’d. I must not omit that generou-s Con- 
cern which our first Father shews in it for his 
Posterity, and which is so proper to affect the 
Reader. 

— ; Hide me from the Face 

Of God, nvhom to behold was then my keighth 
Of Happiness ! yet well, if here would end 
The Misery, I deseiFd it, and would bear 
My own Deseivings ; but this will not serve ; 
All that I eat, or drink, or shall beget 
Is propagated Curse. 0 Voice once heard 
DclightfuFy, Increase rtW Multiply ; 

Now Death io hear! 

In me all 

Posterity stands curst ! Fair Patrimony, 

That I must leave ye, Sons I 0 were I able 
To waste it all my self, and leave yon none I 
So disinherited, how would you bless 
Me, now your Curse 1 Ah, why should all 
Mankind, 

For one Man's Fault, thus guiltless be con- 
demn'd. 

If guiltless ? But from me xvhat can proceed 
But all corrupt 

Who can afterwards behold the Father of Man- 
kind extended upon the_ Earthy uttering his mid- 
night Complaints, bewailing liis Existence, and 
wishing for Death, without sympathizing with 
him in his Distress ? 

Thus Adam to himself lamented loud, 

Thro' the still Night; not now, {as ere Man fell) 
Wholesome, and cool, and mild, but with olnck 
Air 

Accompanied, with Damps and dreadful Gloom; 
Which io his evil Conscience represented 
All things voith double Terror. On the Ground 
Outstretch'd he lay ; on the cold Ground I and 
oft 

Curs'd his Creation ; Death as oft accus'd 
Of tairly Execution 

The Part of Eve in this Book is no Ies.s pas- 
sionate, and apt to sway the Reader in her 
Favour, She is represented with great Tender- 
ness as approaching yluVr/w, but is spurn’d from 
him with a Spirit of Upbraiding and indignation, 
conformable to the Nature of Man, whose Pas- 
sions had now gained the Dominion over him. 
7’he following Pas.sage, wherein .she i.s described 
as renewing her Addresses to him, with the whole 
Speech that follows it, have .something in them 
exquisitely moving and pathetick. 

He added not, and from her turn'd ; But Eve 
Not so repuls t, with Tears that ceas'd not JliHo- 
Ing, 

And Tresses all disordered, at his feet 
Fell humble ; and embrctcing them, besought 
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0is Peace t arid thus proceeding in her Plaint. 

Forsake me not thus, Adam ! ]Vitness Heaven 
iVkat Love sincere, and Reverence in my Heart 
/ bear thee, ami nnweeting have offended. 
Unhappily deceiv'd! Thy Suppliant 
/ beg, and Clasp thy Knees ; bereasfe me not 
{W/iereon t live !) thy gentle Looks, thy Aid, 
Thy Counsel, in this uttermost Distress, 

My only Strength, and Stay ! Forlorn of thee, 
Whither shall / betake me, suhere subsist * 

While yet tue live, {scarce one short Hour per- 
haps) 

Betmeen us two let there be Peace, &:c. 

Adam's Reconcilemcia to her is woih'd up in 
the same Spirit of 'I’endtirncsri. Fve afterwards 
proposes to her Husbanil, in tiie Blindness of her 
Despair, that to prevent (heir Guilt from descend- 
ing upon Posterity they should resolve to live 
Childless ; or, if that could nut he done, they 
should seek their own Deaths by violcmt Me- 
thods. As those Sentiments naturally eny.igo 
the Reader to regard the Mother of IManknul 
with more than ordinvUi y Conmnscraiion, they 
likewise contain a very line Moral. 'The Reso- 
lution of dying to erul our Miseries, docs iK>t 
shew such a degree of Magnanimity as a Reso- 
lution to bear them, and submit to the Dispensa- 
tions of Providence. Our Author has therefore, 
with great Delicacy, represented kA>e as entei- 
taining this Thought, and Adam jsdi.sapprovingit. 

We are, in the last place, to consider tin- 
Imaginary Persons, or f Death and Sin,' 1 who act 
a large Part in this Book. .Such be.mtiful ex- 
tended Allegories are certainly some of the finest 
Compo.sitions of Genius; but, as 1 have In foie 
observed, are not agreeable to the N/itiire of .in 
Heroick l\)em. I'his of and Death is vciy 
exquisite in its Kind, if not considered a .i I’.ut 
of .such a Work, d'he I’niths contained in it arc 
so clear and open, that T shall not li>>e time in ex- ] 
plaining them ; but sliall only observe, tli.it a I 
Reader who knows the Strength of the F.nglish I 
Tongue, will be ama/ed to tliink how the Poet I 
could find such apt Words .m l Phi.xses to de- 
.scrilie the ActionlsJ of thosi two imaginary Per- 
.sons, and particularly in tb.tt Part whoie/A’aM is 
exhibited as forming a Bridge over the Chaos , a 
Work suitable to the Genius of Milton. 

.Since the Subject I am upon, gives me an Op- 
portunity of speaking more at l.ir;;c of such 
Shadowy and Imaginary Persons as may be in- 
troduced into Hcroick Poems, I shall beg leave to 
explain my self in a Matter which is cutious !n 
Its Kind, and which none of tlie Cntirks have 
treated of. It is certain Honur.xxrK Virgil txxr 
full of imaginary Persons, who are very beautiful 
in Poetry when t’ncy are juslshewm, without being 
engaged in any Senes of Action, //nwer indeed 
represents Sleep a Person, and ascribes a shotl 
Part to him in his Iliadd hut we mn-L consider 


* {Sin and Death] 

* In the fourteenth Book, wmere Her^ visits 
the home of Sleep, the brother of Death, and 
offershim the bribe of a gold chain if In* will shut 
the eyes of Zeus, Sleep docs not think it can be 
done. Her6 then doubles her bribe, and offers 
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that tho’ we now regard such a Pei son as entirely 
.shadowy and unsuhstantul, the Heathens made 
Statues of him, placed him in their H'emples, and 
looked upon him as a real Deity. When Homer 
makes use of other such Allcgoiical Persons, it is 
only in short Expressions, which convey an ordin- 
ary Thought to the Mind m the most pleasing 
nivinncr, and may rather be lucked upon as 
Poetical Phrases than Allegorical Descriptions, 
Instead of telling us, tliat Men n.ilnrallv fly when 
they are ternfiod, he introducis t'lO Persons of 
Flight and Fear, wiio, he tells us, are insepar- 
able Companions. Instead of saying that the 
time was come when Apollo ought to have re- 
eeived hi.s Recoinpence, he tells us, that the///^«;.r 
brought him 1 us Reward. Instead of describing 
the BtfecLs whicli Minerva's .Fgts produced in 
Battel, he tells us, that the Bums of it were en- 
comp.xssed by Terror, Rout, Discord, Fury, 
Pursuit, Massacre, and Death. In the same 
Figiue of speaking, he repiesents Victory a.s 
following ; Discord am the Mother of 

Funerals and Mouimng ; Verms as dressed by 
the Graces', Pellona as wearing 7V;7W'and Con- 
like a Garment. I might give .several 
other Inuanccs out of Honier, as well as a great 
many out of Virgil. Milton has likewise very 
often made use of ilie same way of Speaking, as 
where he tells us, that Victory sat on the right 
Hand of the Messiah when he marched forth 
.igainst the Rebel Angels ; that at the rising of 
tlie Sun the ' v unli.irr'd the Gates of Light; 

Discoi-d wMs the Daugliler of Sin, Of the 
same nature are those Expressions, where de- 
scribing the singing of the Nightingale, he adds, 
Silence 7tuis p>lea.7ed ', and upon the Me.ssiah’.s 
bidding Ikiaccto the G'- L ' ' ■••d his 

Voi.r 1 might add . i. 1 e . of 
our poet's writing in this bcautilul Figure. It i.s 
pl.iin that those f have mentioned, m which Per- 
sons of an im.iginary Nature are introduced, are 
stidi . s as arc not ilesigued to be 

taken I • 1 iiise, but only to convey par- 

ticular Circumstances to the Re.uier after an un- 
usual .Old entort.unmg Manner, But when such 
Persoiis arc intiodiut.d as pnncipal Actors, and 
engaged in a .Seiies of Adventures, they take too 
much upon them, and arc bv no tiumus propei for 
an Heroick Poem, w'hich ought to appear credible 
i‘ • ■ '.Parts. 1 ci'iuiot forbear therefore 

. ■ .,4 : • SiH and Death ate as improper 

Agents in a Woi k of this a.* ■ i S^i'rgth ’* 1 
Necessity in one of the P 

who represented those Bvm I* • . ■\ u ug down 

Prometheus to a Rock,' for which he has been 

S'ecpawifc. ". r* t if the Grace* Sleep 
makes her ■ • . •.. . that she will hold to 

her word, and when she has done so files off in 
her company, sits in the shape of a night-liawk 
in a ]nnc tree upon the peak of Id.a, whence wlien 
Zeus was subdued by love and sleep, Sleep went 
down to the ships to tell Poseidon that now jvas 
his time to help tlie Greeks. 

* In the Prometheus Bound of /Eschylu.s, the 
binding of Prometheus by pitiless .Strength, who 
mo< ks at coinpassiou m the god Heph.alstos, 
charged to serve huu in this olfice, opens the 
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iustly censured by the j^eatest Criticks. I do not 
Know any imaginary Person made use of in a 
more sublime manner of thinking than that in one 
of the Prophets, who describing God as descend- 
ing from Heaven, and visiting the Sins of Man- 
kind, adds that dreadful Circumstance, Before him 
went the Pestilence.^ It is certain this imaginary 
Person might have been described in ail her 
purple Spots. The Fever might have inarched 
before her, Pain might have stood at her right 
Hand, Phrenz;y on her Left, and Death in her 
Rear. She might have been introduced as glid- 
ing down from the Tail of a Comet, or darted 
upon the Earth in a Flash of Lightning: She 
might have tainted the Atmosphere with her 
Breatli ; the very glaring of her Eyes might have 
scattered Infection. But I believe every Reader 
will think, that in such sublime Writings the men- 
tioning of her as it is done in Scripture, has some- 
thing in it more just, as well as great, than all 
that the most fanciful Poet could have bestowed 
upon her in the Richness of his Imagination. L. 


No. 358.] Monday, April 21, 1702. [Steele. 
Destpere in loco. — Hor. 

C HARLES LILLIE attended me the other 
day, and made me a Present of a large 
Sheet of Paper, on which is delineated a Pave- 
ment of Mosaick Work, lately di.scovercd at 
Stunsfield near Woodstock.'^ A Person who has 

sublimest of the ancient dramas. Addison is 
wrong in saying that there is a personification 
here of Strength and Necessity ; Hephaistos does 
indeed say that he obeys Necessity, but hi.s per- 
sonified companions are Sti-ength and Force, and 
of these Force appears only as the dumb attend- 
ant of Strength. Addison’s ‘ greatest critics ’ had 
something to learn when they were blind to the 
significance of the contrast between Visible 
Strength at the opening of this poem, and the 
close with sublime prophecy of an unseen Power 
of the Future that disturbs Zeus on his throne, 
and gathers his thunders about the undaunted 
Prometheus. 

No 2U lei the shrivelling Jlame at me he driven, 
Bet him, with flaky snowstorms and the crash 
Of subterraneous thunders, into rnins 
And wild confusion hurl and mingle all : 

For nought of these will bend me that I speak 
Who is foredoomed to cast him from ins throne. 

(Mrs. Webster’s translation.) 

* Habakkuk iii. 5. 

* In No. 353 and sctme following numbers of 
the Spectator appeared an advertisement of this 
plate, which was engraved by Vertue. * Whereas 
‘about nine weeks since there was accidentally 
‘discovered by an Husbandman, at Stunsfield, 
‘near Woodstock, in Oxfordshire, (a large Pave- ] 
‘ment of rich Mosaick Work of the Ancient 
‘Romans, which is adorn’d with several Figures I 
‘alluding to Mirth and Concord, in particular that 
‘of Bacchus seated on a Panther.) This is to 


so much the Gift of Speech as Mr Lillie, and can 
carry on a Discourse without Reply, had great 
Opportunity on that Occasion to expatiate upon 
so fine a Piece of Antiquity. Among otner 
things, I remember, he gave me his Opinion, 
which he drew from the Ornaments of the Work, 
That this was the Floor of a Room dedicated to 
Mirth and Concord. Viewing thi.s Work, made 
my Fancy run over the many gay Expre.s.sions I 
had read in ancient Authors, which contained In- 
viintions to lay aside Care and Anxiety, and give 
a Loose to that pleasing Forgetfulness wherein 
Men put off their Characters of Business, and 
enjoy their very Seivc.s. These Hours were 
usually pa.ssed in Rooms adorned for that pur- 
pose, and set outin such a manner, as the Objects 
all around the Company gladdened their Hearts ; 
which, joined to the cheerful Looks of well- 
chosen and agreeable Friends, gave new Vigour 
to the Airy, produced the latent Fire of the Mo- 
dest, and gave Grace to the slow Humour of the 
Reserved. A judicious Mixture of such Com- 
pany, crowned with Chaplets of Flowers, and the 
whole Apartment glittering with gay Lights, 
cheared with a Piofusion of Roses, artificial 
Falls of Water, and Intervals of soft Notes to 
Songs of Love and Wine, suspended the Cares 
of human Life, and made a Fe.stival of mutual 
Kindnc.ss. Such Parties 0/ Plea.sure as these, 
and the Reports of the agiecable Pa.ssages in 
their Jollities, have in all Ages awakened the 
dull Part of Mankind to pretend to Mirth and 
Good-Humour, without Capacity for such Enter- 
tainments; for if I may be allowed to say so, 
there are an hundred Men fit for any Employ- 
ment, to one who is capable of passing a Night in 
the (Jompany of the first Taste, without shocking 
any Member of the Society, over-rating his own 
Pait of the Conversation, but equally receiving 
and contributing to the Pleasure of the whole 
Company. When one considers such Collections 
of Companions in past Times, and such as one 
might name in the present Ace, with how much I 
Spleen must a Man needs reflect upon the auk- j 
ward Gayety of those who aflect the Frolick 
with an ill Grace ? I have a Letter from a Cor- ] 
respondent of mine, who desires me to admonish 
all loud, mischievous, airy, dull Companions, 
that they are mistaken in what they call a Fro- 
lick. Irregularity in its self is not what creates 


‘give Notice the Exact Delineation of the same is 
‘ Engraven and Imprinted on a large Elephant 
‘ sheet of Paper, which arc to be .sold at Mr. 

‘ Charles Lillie’s, Perfumer, at the corner of Beau- 
‘ ford Buildings, in the Strand, at u. N.B. There 
‘are to be had, at the same Place, at oi^e Guinea 
‘ each, on superfine Atlas Paper, some painted 
‘with the same vaiiety of Colours tiiat the said 
‘ Pavemeut is beautified with ; this piece of An- 
‘ tiquity is esteemed by the Learned to be the 
‘most consideiable ever found in Piiitain.’ The 
fine pavement discovered at Stonesfield in 17x1 
measures 35 feet by 60, and although by this 
time groundworks of more than a hundred 
Roman villas have been laid open in this country, 
the Stonesfield mosaic is still one of the most con- 
siderable of its kind. 
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Pleasure and Mirth ; but to see a Man who knows 
what Rule and Decency arCj descend trom them 
agreeably in our Company, is what denominates 
him a pleasant Companion. Instead <jf that, you 
find many whose Mirth consists only in doing 
Things which do not become them, with a secret 
Consciousness that all the World know they know 
better : To this is alway'^. added something mis- 
chievous to themselves or others. I have heard 
of some very merry Fellows, among whom the 
Frolick was started, and pasi.cd by a great Ma- 
jority, that every Man should immediately draw 
a Tooth ; after which they have gone in a Body 
and smoaked a Cobler. rhe same Company, at 
another Night, has each Man burned his Cravat : 
and one perhaps, w hose Fst.ite would bear it, has 
thrown a long Wigg and laced Hat into the same 
Fire.* Thus they have lested themselves stark 
naked, and ran into the Streets, and frighted 
Women very successfully. There is no Inhabit- 
ant of any standing in Ceveut-Garden, but can 
tell you a hundred good Humours, where People 
have come off with little Blood-shed, and yet 
scowered all the witty Houis of the Night. I 
know a Gentleman that lias several Wounds in 
the Head by Watch Poh'S, and has been thrice 
run through the Body to carry on a good Jest: 
He is very old for a Man of so much Good- 
Hurnour ; but to this day he is seldom merry, 
but he has occasion to be valiant at the same 
time. But by the Favour of these Gentlemen, 1 
am humbly of Opinion, that a Man may be a very 
witty Man, and never offend one Statute of this 
Kingdom, not excepting even that of Stabbing. 

The Writers of Play. *5 have what they call Unity 
of 'J'lnie and Place to give a Justness to their 
Representation ; and it would not be amiss if all 
who pretend to be Coiniiamons, would confine 
their i ,n 1 1 the P' lr.' nf M <v ripg ; Fo*- a Frolick 
carried fatihei .uaj be ' i perl •! . •• I by other 
Animals than Men’. It is not to rid much Ground, 
or do much Mischief, that should denominate a 
pleasant Fellow ; but that is truly Frolick which 
IS the Play of the Mind, and consists of v.anoiis 
and unforced Sallies of Imagination, Festivity 
of Spirit is a very uncommon Talent, and must 
proceed from an Ass*T"h''rre of agreeable Quali- 
ties in the .sai..e I’c!'- i. There are some few 
whom I think pecuhaily happjmn it : but it is a 
Talent one cannot name in a Mt.. .• p'c'. ll-’ 
when one considers that it is i'.e\ei \e:\ einl 
but where it is regarded by him who possesses it 
in the second Place. The best Man that I know 
of for heightening the Revel-Gaycty of a Com- 
pany, is E stcour t, Jovial Humour diffu.ses 
Itself from the highest Person at an Eiitcrtaiii- 
ment to the meanest Waiter. Merry 'I’ales, ac- 
companied with apt Gestures and lively Repre- 
sentations of Circumstances and Persons, beguile 
the gravest Mind into a Consent to be as humour- 
ous as himself. Add to this, that when a Man is 


* Said to have been one of the frolics of Sir 
Charles Sedley. 

* See note on p. 378. Congreve’s for Love 
was to be acted at Drury Lane on I’uesday night 

* At the desire of several Ladies of Quality. For 

* the Benefit of Mr. Estcourt.’ 


in his good Grace, he has a Mimickry that does 
not debase the Person he represents ; but which, 
taking from the Gravity of the Character, adds to 
the Agreeableness of it. This pleasant Fellow 
gives one some Idea of the ancient Pantoinime^ 
who i.s .said to have given the Audience, in Dumb- 
show, an exact Idea of any Character or Passion, 
or an intelligible Relation of any publick Occur- 
rence, with no other Expression than that of his 
Looks and Gestures. If all who have been 
obliged to these Talents in Estcouri, will be at 
Love for Love to-morrow Night, they will but 
pay him what they owe him, at so easy a Rate as 
being present at a Play which no body would 
omit seeing, tliat had, or had not ever seen it 
before. 


Ai?. 359.] Tuesday, April 22, 1712. \Budgell. 


Torva leo'iia lup%(}ii scqmturjupus ipse capellam; 
Flotrntem cyiisum sequiiur iasciva capella. 

Virg. 


A S we were at the Club last Night, I observ’d 
that my Friend Sir Roger, contrary to hi.s 
usual Custom, sat very silent, and instead of 
minding what was .said by the Company, was 
whistling to himself in a very thoughtful Mood, 
and playing with a Cork. I jogg’d Sir Andrew 
Freeport who sat between us ; and as we were 
both observing him, wc saw the Knight shake his 
Head, and heard him say to himself, A foolish 
IV otuan ! I can't believe it. Sir Andrew gave 
lam a gentle Pat upon the Shoulder, and offered 
to lay him a Bottle ofWiiie that he was thinking 
of the Widow. My old Friend started, and re- 
covering out of his brown Study, told Sir Andrew 
that once in his Jafe he had been in the right. In 
short, after some little Hesitation, Sir Roger told 
us in the fulness of his Heart that he had just 
received a Letter from his Steward, which ac- 
(juainted him that liis old Rival and Antagonist 
111 the County, Sir David Dundrmn, had been 
making a Visit to the Widow. However, says 
Sir Roger, I can never think that .she’ll have 
a Mail that’s half a Yeai older than I am, and a 
noted Republican into the Bargain. 

Will. Honeycomb, who looks upon Love as 
his particular Province, interrupting our Friend 
with a janty Laugh ; 1 thought, Knight, says he, 
thou hadst lived long enough in the World, not to 
pin thy Happiness vr-on one that is a Woman and 
a Widow. 1 think i.. a v.iii.'-ui \'.'mty I may pre- 
tend to know as much of the Female Woild as 
any Man in Grcat-Britain, tho’ the chief of my 
Knowledge consists in this, that they are not to 
be known. Will, immediately, with his usual 
Fluency, rambled into an Account of his own 
Amours. I am now, says he, upon the Verge of 
Fifty, (tho’ by the way we all knew he was turned 
of Threescore. ) You may easily gues.s, continued 
Will., that 1 have not lived so long in the W6rld 
without liaving had some thoughts of settling in 
it, as the Phrase is. To tell you truly, 1 have 
several times tried my Fortune that way, though 
I can’t much boast of my Success. 
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I made my first Addresses to a youn|f Lady in 
the Country ; but when I thouglu things were 
pretty well drawing to a Conclusion, her Father 
happening to hear that I had formerly boarded 
with a Surgeon, the old Put forbid me Ins House, 
and within a Fortnight after married his Daughter 
to a Fox-hunter in the Neighbourhood. 

I made my next Applications to a Widow, and 
attacked her so briskly, that I thought myself 
within a Fortnight of her. As I waited upon her 
one Morning, .she told me that she intended 
to keep her Ready-Money and Jointure in her 
own Hand, and desired me to call upon her At- 
torney in Lyons-lun, who i\ould adjust with me 
what it was proper for me to add to it. I was 
so rebufted by this Oveitnre, that I ncvei enquired 
cither for her or her Attorney afteiw.irds. 

A few Months alter I addressed my self to a 
young Lady, who w.as an only Daughter, and of 
a good Family. J danced woth her at several 
Balls, squeez'd her by the Hand, said soft things 
to her, and, m short, made no doubt of her Hcuit ; 
and thougli my Fortune was not equal to hers, I 
was in hopes that her fond Father would not deny 
her the Man she had fixed her Affections upon. 
But as I went one dtiy to the House m order to 
break the matter to him, I found the whole Family 
in Confusion, and heatd to my unspeakable Sur- 
prize, that hliss Jenny was that very Morning 
run away with the Butler. ; 

I then courted a second Widow, and am at a 
Loss to this day how I came to miss her, for she 
had often comuicnded my Person and Behaviour. 
Her Maid indeed told me one Day. that her 
Mistress had said she never saw a Gentleman 
with such a Spindle Pair of Legs as Mr. Honky- 

COMD. 

After this 1 laid Siege to four Heiresses success- 
ively, and being a liaiuisomc young Dog in those 
Days, quickly made a Breach in their Hearts ; 
but I don't know how it came to pass, tho' 1 sel- 
dom failed of getting the Daughters Consent, 1 
could never in my Life get the old People on my 
side. 

1 could give you an Account of a thousand other 
unsuccessful Attempts, particul.irly of one which 
I made .sonic Years sjnee upon an oM Woman, 
whom I had certainly home away wnli flying 
Colours, if licr Relations had not come jtouring in 
to her Assistance from all Jkiits of Jin(;hru({ ; 
nay, I bebeve I sliould have got her at ]a:it, li.id 
not she been carried off by an hard Flo^t 
As Wii.i..’s 'i'ransitions arc exticraely quick, he 
turn’d from Sir Rogkr, and ajiplying himself to 
me, told me there w.is a l\issage in the Book I 
had con.sideic<i last Satnrdfn ^ which deserved to 
be writ in Letters of Gold : and taking out a 
Pocket-.V.'V/i')/.’ 1 (■ th'- f '’lov. h-.g I i-.e ,, which ai e 
Part of one of . h/nn.-'i he-, to J. . e after the 
Fall. 

0 / qiifty did our 

Creator wise 1 tfiat peopled highest Hcav'n 
With Spirits ftiasculine, create at last 
This Novelty on Earthy this fair Defect 
Of Nature f and not fill the World at once 
with Men, as Angels, without Feminine t 
Or find some other 'imy to grnemte 


Mankind I This Mischief had not then he/aWn, \ 
And more that shall befall; innumerable { 

Disturbances on E a 7-th through Ee7nale Snares, 

A nd strait Conj 7i7iciio7t with this Sex : for either 
He never shall find otd fit Mate, but such 
As S077ie 711 isf 07 tune bri7tgs hwt, or misiahe ; 

Or, whom he wishes most, shall seldom gain 
Through her pei-vei'scness ; but shall see her 

gai7i'd 

By a fir woj-se ; or if she love, with-held 
By Parents; or his happiest Choice too late 
Shall meet abrady link'd, and Wedlock bound 
To a fell Adve7'sary, his Hate or S/ui77te ; 

Which infinite Calamity shall cause 
To kuiuan Life, and Houshold Peace confound^ 
Sii Rogkk listened to this Passage with great 
Attention, .and desiring Mr. Honeycomb to fold 
down a Leaf at the Place, .and lend him his Book, 
the Knight put it up in his Pocket, and told us 
that hcAvouldrcad over those Verses again before 
he went to Bed. X. 


No. 360 .] Wednesday, April 23 , 1712 . [Steele. 


De pauperiate tacentes 

Plus posceiite ferent, — Hor. 

I n AVR nothing to do w'ith the Business of this 
Day, any further than .affixing the piece of 
Latin on the Head <>f my Paper ; which I think 
a Motto not nn-.mtab]e, .since if Silence of our 
Poverty is a RccoinmendaLion, still more com- 
mendable is his Modesty who conceals it by a 
decent Dress. 

Mr. Si'JXTM'OK, 

• There is an Evil under the Sun which has not 
‘yet come within your SpocuIaiir)n ; and is, the 
‘Cen'-iiie, DisesLccm, .imi ( .'.tiiicmpi wliiu'i .some 
‘yming I'ellow's meet with from particular Per- 
‘ sons, for the reasonable Methods they take to 
‘avoid iheiii m gerimal. d'lii-. is by appearing in 
‘.1 lx tier Dic.ss, than may seem to a Relation 
‘ regid Illy consistent W'ith a small Fortune; .and 
‘ tlieicfoic may occasion a Judgment of a suitable 
‘ IsMiava'r.uu e in other Pailirulars: ButtheDis- 
‘ndvanl.ige witli v.'h.ch the Man of narrow Cir- 
‘ Munsiaiices acts and speaks, is so feelingly set 
‘ fortli m a little Boole called tlie Chi'istian 
‘ lieroj that the appearing to he otherwise is not 
‘ only paidonable but nocessaiy. Every oneknows 
‘the hurry of Conclusions that arc made in con- 
' tempt of a Persc"' -.’..-.“'irs to be calamitous, 

‘ which makes It . iMe to piw»pare one's 

‘self for the Company of those that are of a su- 
‘perior Quality and Fortune, by appearing to be 
‘in a better Condition than one is, so far a,*! such 
* A'^P'*,T*;!U''e shall not make us re.ally of worse. 

‘ 1 : a JuNiiec due to the Character of one who 

* Paradise Lost, Bk x,, 11. 898 — - 908 . 

* The jjassage is nearly at the beginning of 
Steele’s third chapter, T t is m eveiy body'f observa* 
* tion with what disadvantage a Man entmv 
‘ upon the most ordinary ana^* &C. 
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* suffers hard Reflections from any particular 
‘ Person upon this Accouut, tliat such Persons 
‘ would enquire into his manner of spending his 

* Time ; of which, tho’ no further Information can 

* be had than that he remains so many Hours in 
‘his Chamber, yet if this is cleared, to imagine 
‘that a -ci-'-.-mMc Creature wrung with a narrow 
‘ J-'ortniie dv.'-. rot make the best use of this Rc- 

* tirement, would be a Conclusion extremely un- 

* charitable. From what has, or will be said, 1 

‘hope no Consequence can be extorted, implying, 
‘that I wo.i’d have an vv.. mg ‘ r-rd 

‘1 line "ic L 'niri ni (.« i'l ir i 

‘require, or more Money than Ins i oiinue or Al- 
‘lowance may admit of, in the pursuit of an Ac- 
‘ quaintance with liis Betters : For as to his Time, 
‘the gross of that ought to be sacred to inoie 
‘substantial Acquisitions . for each irrevocable 
‘ Moment of which he ought to believe he stands 
‘ religiously Accountable. And as to las Dress, 

‘ I shall engage myself 00 further than in the 
‘modest Defence of two plain Suits a Year : For 
‘ being perfectly satisfied in J£uir( 7 />c/ 7 {s's Cou- 
‘ trivance of making a Manoik of a Alan, by pre- 
‘senting him with lac’d and embroider’d Suits, I 
‘ would by no means be tln)Ught to controveit that 
‘Conceit, by insinuating the Advantages of F'op- 
*pery It is an Asscition wliich admits of much 
‘Proof, that a Stranger of toh ruble Sense dress'd 
‘ like a Gentleman, will bo better leceivcd bythose 
‘of Quality above him. than one of much better 
‘ Parts, whose Dress is regulated by the rigid No- 
‘ tions of Frugality. A Man’s Appearance falls 
‘within the C>:nsure of every one lliat sees him , 
‘his Parts and Learning very few are Judges of, 
‘and even upon these lew, they can't at first be 
‘ well intruded , for Policy and good Breeding 
‘will counsel him to be reserv’d among Stiangcrs, 
‘and to support lumsell only by the common Sjmit 
‘ of Conversation. Iiubt 1 1 .n-i. , tl’-‘ T . ’ 

‘ the 'Words Delicacy, l<ii..'.,, Inn 1 .:.i 

* turc of Periods, Genius, Fire, and the rest, made 
‘use of with a frugal and comely (Jiavity, will 
‘maintain the Figure of immense Kc.idmg, and 
‘ Depth of Criticism. 

‘All Gentlemen of Fortune, at least the young 
‘and middle-aged, are apt to pride themselves a 
‘little too much upon their Dicss, ami conse- 

* quently to value others 111 some measure upon 
‘'me &ame Consideration. Witii what Confusion 
‘ is a Man of Figure olibgi.-l t > return ihe Civilities 
‘of the Hat t> .1 J*(is-m wli i'C \.i .md Attire 
' hardly entitle him to it ‘i For whom ncvertlicless 
‘the other has a particular K-,tecni, tlio’ he is 
‘ ashamed to have it challenged m so pubhek a 
‘ Manner. It must be allowed, that any young 

‘ Fellow that affects to dress and ajipcai genteelly, 1 
‘ might with artificial Management save ten Pound 
‘a Year; as instead of fine Holland he might 
‘ mourn in Sackcloth, and in other Particulars be 
‘ proportionably shabby : But of w'hat great Serv- 
‘ ice would this Sum be to avert any Misfortune, 

‘ whilst it would leave him deserted by the little 
‘ good Acquaintance he has, and prevent his gain- 
‘ ing any other? As the Appearance of an ea.sjy 
‘ Fortune is necessary towards making one, I don’^t 
‘ know but it might be of advantage sometimes to 
‘ throw into ones Discourse certain Exclamations 


Bank-Stock, and to shew a marvellous 
Surprize upon its Fall, as well as the most af- 
fected Triumph upon its Rise. J’he Veneration 
and Respect which the Practice of all Ages has 
prcseivcd to Appearances, without doubt .sug- 
gested to our Tiadesineii that wise and Politi^ 
Custom, to apply and recommend themselves to 
the publick by all those Decorations upon their 
Sign-posts and Houses, which the most eminent 
Hands in the Neighbourhood can furnish them 
with. What can lie mare attractive to a Man of 
Letters, than that immense Erudition of all Ages 
and Languages which a .skilful Bookseller, in 
conjunction with a Painter, shall image upon his 
Column and the ExU cmlties of his Shop ? The 
same Spirit of maintaining a handsome Appear- 
ance icigus among the grave and solid Appren- 
tices of the Law (here 1 could be particularly 
a. pi r„.. the Word Appientice to be 

■ .1' ■ «•: .1 Barrister) and you may easily 
distinguisJi who has most lately made his Pre- 
tensions to Business, by the whitest and mo' t 
ornamental Frame of his Window : If indeed the 
Chamber is a Ground-Room, and has Rads be- 
foie It. the Finery is of Necessity more extended, 
and the Pomp of Business better maintain'd. 
And wlrit can be a gi eater Indication of the 
Dignity vif Dress, than that burdensome Finely 
which is the legidar Habitof our Judgc.s, Nobles, 
and Bishops, with wliich upon certain Days we 
sec tliem incumbered 'i And though it may be 
said this is .aw ful, and necessary for the Dignity 
of the .State, ycL the w'isest of them have been 
rem, likable, befoie they airivcd at their present 
.Stations, for being vciy 'ivcll dressed Penous 
As to my own Part, I am near Thirty : and since 
I left School have nut been idle, which is a mo- 
dern Phrase foi having studied hard. 1 brought 
off a dean System of Morrd Philosophy, and a 
tolerable jargem of M etaphysicks from the Uni- 
versity ; since that, I have been engaged in the 
vlearmg Part of the vw-r, M'^tter 
of the- J.aw, whicli si . ‘ ‘ i ..il! 

its I'rofessors . 'I'o all whu.h severe Studies I 
have thiown in, at ])i(>])er Interims, the pretty 
l.caiiung of the Cli-.sicks. Notwithstanding 
w hich, i am wliat .SV/nX-tw/enr/' calls A FtlltyxooJ' 
no AIai‘k or Likelthood , ' w^hich makes me uii- 
deistand llie mote fully, that since the regular 
Methods of making Friends and a Fortune by 
the mere Foicc of a Profession us so very slow 
and uncertain, a Man .sliould take all reasonable 
Opportunities, by d..r.' r.g.ir ■ ' . lii.t.ii , . 

to COUlt that 'I’lnV , 1 I 1 il.U'l V, |, 10 

happen to every Man. T. 


361.] T hnr'sd ay, April lit,, x’ji'z. \^Addu:on. 

Tat'tarenm intc?idit Toceni, gud protinus ontnis 
Contremuii domits Virg. 

I HAVE lately received the following Letter 
from a Country Gentleman. 

* [clearing] “ Henry IV. Pt. I. Act iii. .sc. 2. 




" — 

Sa8 The SPECTATOR. 

Mr, Spectator, 

*The Night before I left London I went to see 
'a Play, called The Humorous Lieutenayit} 
*Upon the Rising of the Curtain I was very much 
‘surprized with the great Consort of Cat-calls 
‘ which was exhibited that Evening, and began to 
‘ think with myself that I had made a Mistake, 

* and gone to a Musick-Mceting, instead of the 
‘ Playhouse. It appeared indeed a little odd to 
‘me to see so many Persons of Quality of both 
‘ Sexes assembled together at a kind of Catter- 

* wawling ; for I cannot look upon that Perforin- 

* ance to liave been any thing better, whatever the 
‘ Musicians themselves might think of it. As I 
‘had no Acquaintance in the House to ask Ques- 
‘ tions of, and was forced to go out of 'I'own early 
‘ the next Morning, I could not learn the Secret 
‘ of this Matter. What I would therefore desire 
‘ of you, is, to give some account of this strange 

* Instrument, which I found the Company called 
*a Cat-call; and particularly to let me know 

* whether it be a piece of Musick lately come from 

* Italy. For my own part, to be free with you, I 
‘would rather hear an English Fiddle ; though 1 

* durst not shew my Dislike whilst I was in the 
‘Play-house, it being my Chance to sit the very 
‘next Man to one of the Pcrformer.s. 

/ am, SIR, 

Your most affeciionaL' Friend 
and Servant, 

John Shallow, Esq. 

In compliance with ’Squire Request, 

I design this Paper as a Dissertation upon the 
Cat-call, In order to make myself a blaster of 
the Subject, 1 purchased one the Beginning of 
last Week, though not without great difficulty, 
being inform’d at two or three 'I'oyshops that the 
Players had lately bought them all up. 1 have 
since consulted many learned Antiquaries in rela- 
tion tp its Original, and find them very much di- 
vided among themselves upon that Particular. A 
Fellow of the Royal Society, who is iny good 
Friend, and a great Proficient in the Muthem.iti- 
cal Part of Musick, concludes from the Simplicity 
of its Make, and the Uniformity of its Sound, 
that the Cat-call is older than any of the Inven- 
tions of Juhal. He observc.s very well, that 
Musical Instruments took their first Rise from the 
Notes of Birds, and other melodious Animals ; 
and what, says he, was more natural thaii for the 
first Ages of Mankind to imitate the Voice of a 
CoLt that lived under the same Roof with them ? 
He added, that the Cat had contributed more to 
Harmony than any other Animal ; as we are not 
only beholden to her for this Wind-Instrument, 
but for our String Musick in general. 

Another Virtuoso of my Acquaintance will not 
allow the Cat-call to be older than Thespis, and 
is apt to think it appeared in the World soon after 
the antient Comedy ; for which reason it has still 
a place in our Dramatick Entertainments : Nor 
must I here omit what a very curious Gentleman, 
who is lately return’d from his Travels, has more 
than once assured me, namely that there was 
lately dug up at Rome the Statue of a Momus, 

who holds an Instrument in his Right-Hand very 
much resembling our Modern Cat-call. 

There arc othens who ascribe this Invention to 
Orpheus, and look upon the Cat-call to be one of 
those Instruments which that famous Musician | 
made use of to draw the Beasts about him, It is 
certain, that the Roasting of a Cat doe.s not call 
together a greater Audience of that Species than 
this Instrument, if dexterously play’d upon in 
proper fl'inic and Place, 

But notwithstanding these various and learned 
Conjectures, 1 cannot fnibear thinking that the 
Cat-call is originally a Piece of English Musick. 

Its Resemblance to the Voice of some of our 
lirittsh Songsters, as well as the Use of it^ whiph 

IS [leculiar to our Nation, confirms me in this 
Opinion. It has at least received ^reat Improve- 
ments among us, whether we consider the Instru- 
ment it self, or tho-,e several Quavers and Graces 
which are thrown into the playing of it. Every 
one might be sensible of this, who heard that re- 
markable overgrown Cat-call which was placed 
in the Center of the Pit, and presided over all the 
rest at [the‘] celebrated Performance lately exhi- 
bited in Drury-Lane. 

Having .said thus much concerning the Original 
of the Cat-call, we are in the next place to con- 
sider the Use of it. The Cat-call exertvS it self to 
most advantage m the British Theatre: It very 
much Improves the Sound of Nonsense, and often 
goes along with the Voice of the Actor who pro- 
nounces it, as the Violin or Harpsichord accom- 
panies the Italian Recitative. 

It has often supplied the Place of the antient 
Chorus, in the Works of Mr. * ^ ^ In short, a bad 
Boot has as gieat an Antipathy to a Cat-call, as 
many People have to a leal Cat. 

Mr Collier, in his ingenious lissay upon Musick® 
has the following Passage ; 

1 Ik liive''tis posyihlc to invent an Instrument 
that shall have a quite contrary Effect to those 
Martial ones now in use: An Instrument that 
shall sink the Spirits, and shake the Nerves, and 
curdle the Blood, and inspire Despair, and 
Co 7 vardice and Consternation, at a surprizing 
rate. 'Tis prohable the Roaring of Lions, the 
Warbling oj Cats and *' a ’V’' A -1^7, together 
with a Mixture of the // ..s ;.v ^J Dy'r,s, judi- 
ciously nniiaied and compounded, might go a 
great loay in this Invention. Whether such 
Anti-Musick as this might not be of Service in 
a Camp, 1 shall leave to the Military Men to 
consider. 

What this learned Gentleman .supposes in Specu- 
lation, I have known actually verified in Practice. 

^ fthat] 

® Essays ujxm several Moral Subjects, by Jere- 
my Collier, Part II. n. 30 (ed. 1732). Jeremy 
Collier published the first volume of these Essays 
in 1697, sifter he was safe from the danger brought 
on himself by attending Sir John Friend and Sir 
William Perkins when they were executed for the 
“assassination plot.” The other two volumes 
appeared successively in 1705 and 1709. It was 
m 1693 that Collier published his famous “ Short 
View of the Immorality and Profaneness of the 
English Stage.” 

‘ By Beaumont and Fletcher. 
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The Cat-call has struck a Damp 
and frighted Heroes off the Stage. At the first 
sound of it I have seen a Crowned Head tremble, 
and a Princess fall into Fits. Ihe Humorous 
Lieutenant himself could not U: ; nay, 1 am 

told that even AlmanzorV^^^^ like a Mouse, 
and trembled at the Voice of this terrifying In- 

A^fus of a Dramatick Nature, and peculiarly 
appropriated to the Stage, 1 can by no means 
approve the Thought of that angry i^ver, who 
after an unsuccessful Pursuit of some Years, took 
leave of his Mistress in a berenade of Cat- 

must conclude this Paper with the Account 
I have lately received of an ingenious Artist, who 
has long studied this Instrument, and is very well 
versed mall the Rules of th.* Drama. He teaches 
to play on it by Book, and to express by it the 
whole Art of Criticism. Ht has his Base and Ins 
Treble Cat-call; the former for Iragedy, the 
latter for Comedy : only in rragy-Comedies they 
may both play together 111 He has a 

particular Sciucak to deiiotr the Viol.ition of each 
of the Unities, and has ditf- rent Sounds to shew 
whether he aims at the Po<;t or the Player. In 
short he teaches the Sruut-iiote, the t usiian-notc, 
the Stupid-note, and has composed a kind ol Air 
that may scive as an Act-tune to an incorngihle 
Play, and which takes 111 the w.iole Compips ot 
the Cat call. -I 


A’ii. 362.] Friday, April \i\ 7 . {Stcclc. 
Laud ib us arguitur Vini vinosus I lor. 


Mr. Shfxtatok, Temple, Apr 24. 

‘ C EVERAL of my Friends were this Morning 
‘ O got together over a Dish of lea in very good 
‘ Health, though we had celebrated Yesterday 
‘ with more Glasses than we could h.ive dispensed 
‘with, had we not been beholden to Btooke and 
‘ Hiilier. Tn Gratitude tb^re^’ore to tho'-/' good 

* Giti/ens, I .nil, ill 1 !• ■ -N.i 'o 1 i\.l 1 - 

‘ case you of great Negligence in overlooking their 
‘Merit, who have imported true and generous 
‘ Wine, and taken care th;it it should nut be adul- 
‘ tcrated by the Retailers before it comes to the 
‘ Tables of private Families, or the Clubs of hone.st 
‘ Fellows. 1 cannot imagine how a Si'ECTATok 
‘can be supposed to do his Duty, without fie- 
‘ quent Resumption of such Subjects as concern 
‘ our Health, the first thing to be regarded, if we 
‘ have a mind to relish any thing else. It would 
‘ therefore very well become your Spcctatonal 

* Vigilance, to give it in Orders to your Officer for 
‘ inspecting Signs, that in his March he would 
‘look into the Itinerants who deal in ProviMons, 
‘ and enquire where they buy their sevcial Wares. 


*[*'** Not bein^ yet determined with whose 
^ame to fill up the Gap in this Dissertation 
which is marked with Asterisks, I shall defer it 
^Ul this Paper appears with others in a Volume. 

L.] 


* Ever since the Decea.se of \Cully^\-Mully-P ufiH 
‘of agreeable and noisy Memory, I cannot say I 

* have observed any thing sold in Carts, or carried 

* by Horse or As?, or in fine, in any moving 
‘ Market, which is not perished or putrified ; wit- 
‘ ness the Wheel-barrows of rotten Raisins, Al- 
‘ monds. Figs, and Currants, which you see vended 
‘ by a Merchant dressed in a second-hand Suit of 
‘ a Foot Soldier. You should consider that a 
‘ Child may be poisoned for the Worth of a Far- 
‘ thing ; but except his poor Parents send to one 
‘certain Doctoi in 'rown ,3 they can have no ad- 
*vice for him under a (jiiinea When Poisons 
‘ arc thus cheap, and Medicines thus dear, how can 
‘ you bo negligent in inspecting what we eat and 
‘drink, or take no Notice of such as the above- 
‘ mentitmed Citizens, who have been so scrvice- 
‘able to us of late in that particular? It was a 
‘ Custom among the old Romans, to do him par- 
‘ ticular Honours who had saved the Life of a 
‘ (alizen, how much more does the World owe to 
‘ tho-^e who prevent the Death of Multitudes ? As 
‘ these Men deserve well of your Office, so such 
‘ as act to the l>ctriinent of our Health, you ought 
‘to represent to themselves and their Fellow- 
‘ Subjects in the Colours which they deserve to 
‘wear. I iliink it would he for the piibhck Good, 

‘ that all who vend Wines sliould be under oaths 
‘ m that behalf. 'J'he Chairman at a Quartei 
‘ Sessions should inform the Country, tliat the 
‘ Vmtnei who mixes Wmc to his Customers, .shall 
‘ (upon proof that the Drinker thcieof died within 
‘a Year and a D.iy after taking it) be deemed 

guilty of Wilful Murder : and the Jury shall be 
‘ instructed to emiuirc and present such Delin- 
‘qiiciits accordingly. It is no Mitigation of the 
‘Crime, nor will it be conceived that it can be 
‘ brought 111 Chance-Medley or Man-Slaughter, 
‘upon Proof that it shall appear Wine joined to 
‘Wine, or light Herefordshire \>o\xr<iiS. into Port 
‘ O Fort; but his selling it for one thing, knowing 
‘it to be another, must justly bear the foresaid 
‘Guilt of wilful Murder: For that he, the said 
‘ Vintner, did an unlawful Act willingly in the 
‘ false Mixture ; and is therefore with Equity liable 
‘to all the Pams to which a Man would be, if it 
‘were proved he designed only to run a Man 
‘ through tlie Arm, whom he whipped through 
‘ the Lungs. This is my third Year at the Temple, 
‘ and this IS or .should be Law. An ill Intention 
‘well proved should meet with no Alleviation, 
‘ because it iouL-rairi] it self. There cannot be 
‘too great .Severity used against the Injustice 
‘as well as Cruelty of those who play with Men’s 
‘ Lives, by preparing Liquors, whose Nature, for 
‘ought they know, may be noxious when mixed, 
‘ tho’ innocent when apart : And Brooke and // il- 


^ iMuim 

* See No. 251. He was a little man just able 
to hear on his head his basket of pastry, and who 
was named from his cry. There is a half-sheet 
print of him in the set of London Cries in Granger’s 
Biographical History of England. 

3 Who advertised that he attended patients at 
charges ranging from a shilling to half-a-crown, 
according to their distance from his house. 

4 [out-run] 
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' lier^^ who have ensured our Safety at our Meals, 
‘and driven Jealousy from our Cups in Convers- 
‘ation, deserve the Custom and Thanks of the 
‘ whole Town ; and it is your Duty to remind 
‘ them of the Obligation. 

1 am, SIR, 

Your iIu7nbU Servant, 

Tom. Pottle. 

Mr. Spicctator, 

' I AM a Person wlio was long immured in 
‘ a College, read much, saw little ; so that 1 
‘knew no more of the World than whata Lecture 
‘ or a View of the Map t.mght me. By this 
‘ means 1 improved in my Study, but became un- 
‘ pleasant in Conversation. By conversing gen- 
‘erally with the Dead, I grew almost unfit for 
‘the Society of the Living; so by a long Con- 
' finement I contracted an ungainly Aversion to 
‘Conversation, and ever discoursed with Pain to 
‘ my self, and little Entertainment to others. At 
‘ last I was m some measure made sensible of my 
‘failing, and the Mortification of never being 
‘ spoke to, or speaking, unless the Discourse ran 
‘ upon Books, put me upon forcing my self 
‘amongst Men. I immediately aftected the 
‘politest Company, by the frequent use of which 
‘ I hoped to wear off the Rust I had cunti acted ; 
‘but by au uncouth Imitation of Men used to act 
‘inpublick, I got no further' than to discover 1 
‘had a Mind to appear a finer thing than 1 really 
‘ wa.s. 

‘ Such I was, and such was my Condition, 
‘ when I became an ardent Lover, and passionate 
‘Admirer of the beauteous Belinda: Then it was 
‘that I really began to improve This Passion 
‘ changed all my Fears and Diffidences in my 

* Estcourt, it may be remembered, connected 
the advertisement of his Bumper tavein with the 
recommendation of himself as one ignorant of the 
wine trade who relied on Brooke and Hellicr, and 
so ensured his Customers good wine Among the 
advertisers in the Spectator Brooke and Hel- 
lier often appeared One of their adveitisemcnts 
is preceded by the following, evidently a contriv- 
ance of their own, which shows that the art of 
puffing was not then in its infancy * ‘ This is to 
‘give Notice, That Brooke and Hellicr have not 
‘all the New Port Wines this Year, nor above 
‘one half, the Vintners having bought 130 Pipes 
‘of Mr. 'I'homas Barlow and others, which are 
‘all natural, and shall remain Genuine, on which 
‘ all Gentlemen and others may depend. Note. — 
‘Altho’ Brooke and Helliei have asserted in 
‘several Papers that they had 140 Pipes of New 
‘ Oporto Wines coming from Bristol, it now ap- 
‘ pears, since their landing, that they have only 
‘133 PipcSj I Hhd. of the said Wines, which 
‘shews plainly how little what they say is to be 
‘credited.* 

Then follows their lon^ advertisement, wffiich 
ends with a note that ‘ Their New Ports, just 
‘landed, being the only New Ports in Merchants 
‘Hands, and above One Half of all that is in 
‘ London, will begin to be sold at the old prices 
‘the i2th inst. (April) at all their Taverns and 
‘ Cellars.’ 


‘general Behaviour, to the sole Concern of pleas- 
‘ mg her. I had not now to study the Action of 
‘ a Gentleman, but Love possessing all my 
‘ Thoughts, made me truly be the thing I had a 
‘ Mind to appear. My Thoughts grew free and 
‘ generou.s, and the Ambition to be agreeable to 
‘her I admired, produced in my Carnage a faint 
‘ Similitude of that disengagea Manner of my 
‘ Belinda. The way we are in at present is, that 
‘she secs my Passion, and sees I at piesent for- 
‘ bear speaking of it through prudential Regards, 
‘'i’his Respect to her she returns with much 
‘Civility, and makes my Value for her as little a 
‘ Misfortune to me, as is consistent with Discre- 
‘ turn. She sings very charmingly, and is readier 
‘ to do so at my Request, because she knows I 
‘ love her ; She will dance with me rather than 
‘another, for the same Reason. My Fortune 
‘ must alter from what it is, before 1 can speak 
‘my Heait to her ; and her Circumstances arc 
‘ not considerable enough to make up for the Nar- 
‘rowncss of mine. But I write to you now, only 
‘ to give you the Character of Belinda, as a Wo- 
‘man that has Addres.s enough to demonstrate a 
‘ Gratitude to her Jvover, without giving him 
‘ Hopes of Success in his I’assion. Bclhida has 
‘ from a great Wit, governed by as great Prii- 
‘ deuce, and both adorned with Innocence, the 
‘ EJapidness of always being ready to discover her 
‘ real Thoughts. She has many of us, who now 
‘ aie her Adniireis ; but her Treatment of us i.s 
‘so just and proportioned to our Merit toward.s 
‘her, and what 'wc are m our selves, that I pro- 
‘ test to you 1 have neither Jealousy nor Hatred 
‘ toward mj' Rivals. Such is her Goodness, and 
‘the Acknowledgment of every Man who admires 
‘ her, that he thinks he ought to believe she will 
‘ take him who best deserves her. 1 will not say 
‘ that this Peace among us is not owing to Self- 
‘love, which prompts each to think himself the 
‘ best Desetver . I think there i.s something un- 
‘ common and wot thy of Imitation in this Lady’s 
‘ Character. If you will please to Print my 
‘ Letter, you will oblige the little F’raternity of 
‘happy KivaLs, and in a more iiurticular Manner, 
SIR, 

Your most humble Ser 7 fant, 

T. Will Cymon. 


Ab. 363.] Saturday, April 26, 1712. {Addison. 

Crudelis uhique 

Lucius, nbique pavor, ei pluri^na Mortis 
hnago. — V irg. 

M ILTON has shewn a wonderful Art in 
describing that variety of Passions which 
arise in our first Parents upon the Bieach of the 
Commandment tliat had been given them. We 
.see them gradually passing from the Triumph of 
their Guilt thro’ Remorse, Shame, Despair, Con- 
trition, Prayer, and Hope, to a perfect and com- 
pleat Repentance. At the end of the tenth Book 
they arc represented as prostrating themselves 
tipon the Ground, and watering the Earth with 
their Tears ; To winch the Pviet joins this beau- 
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tifnl Circumstance, that they ofier’d up their peni- 
tential Prayers, on the very Place where their 
Judge appeared to them, when he pronounced 
their Sentence. 

They forthwith to the place 

Repairing where he judg'd them, prostrate fell 
Before him Reverent, and both confess'd 
Humbly their Faults, and Pardon begg'd, with 
Tears 

IFatering' the Ground 

['Inhere is a Beauty of the ^ame kind in a Tra- 
gedy of Sophocles, where O/.dipus, after having 
put out his own Eyes, instead of breaking his 
Neck from the Palace-Battlements (which fur- 
nishes so elegant an Entertainment for our Eng-- 
iish Audience) desires that hn may be conducted 
to Mount Cithceron, in orde> to end his Life in 
that very Place where he was exposed .n his In- 
fancy, and where he should then have died, had 
the Will of his Parents been executed.] 

As the Author never fails to give a poetical 
Turn to his Sentiments, he < describes in the Be- 

S ‘lining of this Book the Ac( eptance which these 
eir Prayers met with, in a short Allegory, 
form’d upon that beautiful P.^ssage in holy Writ : 
And another A ngcl capne an i stood at the A Itar, 
hnvintc golden Censer ; and there was gn>en 
unto turn much incense, that he should offer it 
with the Prayers of all Saints iipon the Golden 
Altar, which was before the Throne: And the 
Sntocik of ike Incense which came with the 
Prayers of the Saints, ascended up before God. 

To Henv'n their Pmyers 

Flew up, nor miss'd the IT try, by envious Winds 
Blown vagabond or frustrate in they pat^'d 
Dimensionless through heai'nly Doors, then clad 
With Incense, where the Golden Altar fumed. 
By theii great Intercessor, came in sight 
Before the Father's Throne 

We have the same Thought expressed a second 
time in the Intercession of the Messiah, which is 
conceived in very Emphatick Sentimculs and 
Expressions. 

Among the Poetical Parts of Scripture, which 
Milton has so finely wrought into this Part of 
his Narration, I must not omit that wherein 
Ezokiel speaking of the Angels who ajijieared to 
him in a Vi.sion, adds, that every one had four 
E'aces, and that their whole Bodies, and their 
Backs, and their H amis, and their Wm^s, were 
full of Eyes round about. 

The Cohort bright 

Of watchful Cherubinis, four Faces each 
Nad like a double Janus, all ihcir Shape 
Spangled with Eyes 

The Assembling of all the Angels of Heaven to 
hear the solemn Decree passed upon Man, is re- 
resented in very lively Ideas. 'I'lie Almighty is 
ere describ’d as rcinembring Mercy in the midst 
of Judgment, and commanding Michael to de- 
liver his Mes.sage in the mildest Terms, lest the 
Spirit of Man. which was already broken with 
the Sense of his Guilt and Misery, should fail be- 
fore him. 


Yet lest they faint 

At the sad Sentence rigorously urg'd. 

For I behold them softned, and with Tears 
Bewailing their Excess, all Terror hide. 

The Conference of Adam and Exe is full of 
moving Sentiments. Upon their going abroad 
after the melancholy Night which they had 
passed together, they discover the Lion and the 
Eagle pursuing each of them their Prey towards 
the F.astern Gates of Paradise. There is a 
double Beauty in this Incident, not only as it 
presents great and just Omen.s, which are alway.s 
agreeable in Poetry, but as it expres.ses that En- 
mity which was now produced in the Animal 
Creation. I'lie Poet to shew the like Clianges m 
Nature, as well as to giace his Fable with a noble 
Prodigy, represents the Sun iii an Eclipse. 'I'liis 
particular Incident has likewise a fine Effect upon 
the Irnagiiiatioii of the Reader, in regard to 
what follow.s ; for at the same time that the Sun 
is under an Eclipse, a bright Cloud descends in 
the Western Quaiter of the Heavens, filled with 
an Host of Angels, and more luminous than the 
Sun it self. I'he whole I'heatre of Nature i.s 
darkned, that this glorious Machine may appear 
in alhts Lustre and Magnificence. 

Why in the East 

Darkness eie Day's mid-course, and morning 

Light 

More orient in that Western Cloud that draws 
O'er the blue Firmament a radiant White, 

And slo7v descends, 7vith something Heav'nly 

fraught ? 

He em-'d not, for by this the heav'nly Bands 
Do7un from a Sky of jasper lighted now 
In Paradise, and on a Hill made halt; 

A glorious Apparition — 

1 need not observe how properly this Author, 
who always suits his Parts to the Actors whom he 
introduces, has employed Plickael in the Ex- 
pulsion of our first Paienls from Paradise. The 
.Archangel on this Occasion neither appears in his 
proper Shape, nor m that familiar Manner with 
which Raphael the sociable Spirit entertained the 
Fathci of Mankind before tlie Fall. His Per.son, 
his Port, and Behavioui, are suitable to a Spirit 
of the highest Rank, and exquisitely describ’d in 
the following Passage. 

7'/d Archangel won drew nigh. 

Not in his Shape Celestial ; but as Man 
Clad to meet Plan : over his lucid Arms 
A Military Vest of Purple flo7vd. 

Livelier than Mehbiean, or the Crain 
Of Sarra, worn by Kings and Heroes old, 

In time of Truce : Ins htid dipt the IVooff : 

His starry Helm, unbuckled, skew'd him prime 
In Manhood where Youth ended : by his side. 
As in a glistriftg Zodiack, hung the S^vord, 
Satan’s due dread, and in his Hand the Spear. 
Adam Fnu'd lo7v, he Kingly from his Stale 
Inclined not, but his coming thus declared. 

Eve's Complaint upon hearing that she was to 
be removed from the Garden of Paradise, is won- 
derfully beautiful : The Sentiments are not only 
proper to the Subject, but have something in them 
particularly soft and w’omanish. 
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Must I then leave thee. Paradise ? Thus leave 
Thee, native Soil, these happy Walks and Shades, 
Fit haunt of Gods ? Where 1 had hope to spend 
(^uiet, though sad, the respite of that Day 
That 7fiust Be mortal to us both. O P'losv'rs, 
That never will in other Climate gnnv, 

My early V isitation, and my last 
A t Even, which I bred up with tender Hand 
From tne first opening Bud, and gave yon 
Names • 

Who now shall 7-ear you to the Sun, or rank 
Your Tribes, and water from tF ambrosial 
Fount ? 

Thee, lastly, nuptial Bower, by me adonPd 
With what to Sight or Smell was S7t>eet; from 
thee 

How shall I part, and whither wander down 
Into a lo7ver World, to this obscure 
And wild? kov* shall we breathe in other Air 
Less pure, accustomed to immoi-tal Fmiits ? 

Adanis Speech abounds with 'Phoughts which 
are equally moving, but of a more masculine and 
elevated Turn Nothing can be conceived more 
Sublime and Poetical than the following Passage 
in it. 

This most afflicts me, that departing hence 
As from his Face / shall be hid, deprived 
His blessed Count' nance ; here / could frequent, 
With Worship, place by place where he vouch- 
saf'd 

Presence Divine ; and to my Sons relate. 

On this Mount he appear'd, under this Tree 
Stood visible, among these Pines his Voice 
I heard, here with him at this Fountain talk'd; 
So many grateful A Itars I would rear 
Of grassy Turf, and pile up every Stone 
Of lustre from the Brook, in memory 
Or monument to Ages, and thereon 
Offer s^veet-smelling Gums and Fruits and 
Blowers. \ 

In yonder nether World where shall I seek 
His bright Appearances, or Footsteps trace I 
For though 1 fled him angry, yet ircall'd 
To Life prolong'd and promised Race, I noiti 
Gladly behold though but his utmost Skirts 
Of Glory, and far off his Stefs adore. 

The Angc’ afterward*: lead' /■’t^'t^ -h' rh'^'t 
M(»imi! ()!' Ptiro'ire, .i.i'! be! »■ ■ li .■ ' -‘r 

Hemisphere, as a proper Stage for those Visions 
which were to be represented on it. I have before 
observed how the Plan of Milton's Poem is in 
many Particulars greater than that of the Iliad 
or rEneid. Virgil's Hero, in the last of these 
Poems, is entertained with a Sight of all those 
who are to descend from him ; but though that 
Episode is justly admired as one of the noblest 
Designs in the whole ALneid, every one must al- 
low tnat this of Milton is of a much higher Na- 
ture. Vision is not confined to any par- 

ticular Tribe of Mankind, but extends to the whole 
Species. 

In this great Review which A dam takes of all 
his Sons and Daughters, the first Objects he i.s 
presented with exhibit to him tlie Story of Cam 
and Abel, which is drawn together with much 
Closeness and Propriety of Expression. That 


Curiosity and natural Horror which arises in 
Adam at the Sight of the first dying Man, is 
touched with great Beauty. 

Bui have I now seen Death ? is this the way 
I must return to native Dust ? O Sight 
Of Terror foul, and ugly to behold, 

Horrid to think, how horrible to feel I 

I'he second Vision sets before him the Image 
of Death in a great Variety of Appearances. The 
Angel, to give him a general Idea of those Effects 
winch his Guilt had brought upon his Posterity, 
places before him a large Hospital or Lazar- 
ITousc, fill’d with Persons lying under all kinds 
of mortal Diseases. How finely has the Poet told 
us that the sick Persons languished under linger- 
ing and incurable Distempers, by an apt and ju- 
dicious use of such Imaginary Beings as those I 
mentioned in my last Saturday's Paper. 

Dire was the tossing, deep the Groans. Despair 
Tended the Sick, busy /torn Couch to Couth ; 
And 07'er them triumphant Death his Dart 
Shook, but delay'd to strike, tfumgk oft invoked 
With Vows, as their chief Good and final Hope. 

The Passion which likewise rises in Adam on 
this Occasion, is very natural. 

Sight so deform, what Heart of Rock could long 
Dry-eyed behold 'i Adam could not, but wept, 

Tho' not of Wetnan born ; Compassion quell d 
Ills best if Man, and gave him up to Tears. 

The Discourse between the Angel and Adam, 
which follows, abounds with noble Morals. 

As there is nothing more delightful in Poetry 
than a Contrast and Opposition of Incidents, the { 
Author, after this ineiancholy Prospect of Death 
and Sickness, raises uj) a .Scene of Mnth, Love, 
and Jollity 'The secret Pleasure that steals into 
Adam's Ileait as he is intent upon this Vision, is 
imagined with great Delicacy. 1 must not omit 
the Description of the loose female Troop, who 
seduced the Sons of Cod, as they are called in 
Scripture. 

For that fair Jeinale Tivop thou saw'st, that 

seem'd 

Of Goddesses, so Blithe, so Smooth, so Gay, 

Yet empty of all Good xvhcrcin consLds 
Woman's domestick Honour and thief Praise; 
Bred only and lomplealed lo the taste 
Of lustful Appetence, to sing, to dance. 

To dress, and troule the Tongue, and roll the 

Eye : 

To these that sober Race of Men, xuhose Lives 
Religions titled them the Sons of God, 

Shall yield up all their Virtue, isll their Fame 
Ignobly, to the Trains and to the Smiles 
Of those fair Atheists 

The next Vision is of a rpiite contrary Nature, 
and tilled with tlie Horrfii s of War. Adam at the 
Sight of It melts intu'i'e.irs, and breaks out in that 
passionate Speech, 

0 what ar-e these 1 

Death's Ministers, not Men, who thus deal Death 

Inhumanly to Men, and multiply 

'Ten Thousandfold the Stn of him who slew 
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His Brother : 'for of whom such Massacre 
Make they but of their BrethreUt Men of Men ? 

Milton, to keep up an agreeable Variety in his 
Visions, after having raised in the Mind of his 
Reader the several Ideas of Terror which are con- 
formable to the De.sci ipiion of War, passes on to 
those softer Images i-rf Triumphs and Festivals, 
in that Vision of Lewdness and Luxury which 
ushers in the Flood. 

As it is visible that the Poet had his Kye upon 
Ovid's Account of the universal Deluge, the 
Reader may observe with how much Judgment 
he has avoided everv thing that is redundant or 
puerile in the Batin Poet. We do not here sec 
the Wolf swimming among the Shc<-p, nor any of 
those wanton Imagin itions, which Sonera found 
fault with, *as unbecoming rthe^’J great Catastrophe 
of Nature. If our Poet has imitated that Verse 
in whicli Oziid tells u^ that there was nothing but 
Sea, and that this Sea had no Shore to it, he has 
not set the Thought m such a laght as to incur 
the Censure which CJnticks have passed upon it. 
The latter part of that Veise in (hnd is idle and 
superfluous, but just and hcautiful in Milton. 

famaue mare et ielhts nullum discrimen hahe- 
cant, 

Nil nisi pontus erat, deerant (jneque littora 
ponto. — Ovid. 

— Sea cover'd Sea, 

Sea without Shore Milton. 

In the former Part of the Desc-iiption 

does not forestall the latter. How much more 
great and solemn on this Occasion is that which 
follow.s in our English Poet, 

And in their Palaces 

Where Luxury late reign'd, Sea-Monsters 
whelp'd 

And stabled 

than that in Ovid, where we are told that the 
Sca-Calfs lay in those IMaces where the Coats 
were used to browze 'i 'I’lic Reader may Hnd 
several other parallel Passages in the Latin and 
English Description of the Deluge, wherein our 
Poet has visibly the Advantage. 'Ihe Sky’s 
being overcharged with Clouds, the descending 
of the Rains, the rising of the .Seas, ,in«i tlie Ap- 
pearance of the Rainbow, aie such Descriptions 
as every one riiusi take notice of 'J’he Circum- 
stance relating to Paiadisc is so hnely im.igined, 
add suitable to the Opinions of many learned 
Authors, that I cannot forliear giving it a Place 
in this Paper. 

— Then shall this Mount 

Of Paradise by might of I! he mov'd 
Out of his Place, pin/i'd by ihc horned Flood 
With all his Perdu re i adrift 

Do^vn the great River : • • /. ^ Gulf, 

And there take root, an Island salt and bare. 
The haunt of Seals and Ores and Sea-Mews 
clang. 

The Transition which the Poet makes from the 
Vision of the Deluge, to the Concern it occa- 

^ Nat. Quaest. Bk. III. § 27. 


sioned in Adam, is exquisitely graceful, and 
copied after Firgil, though the first Thought it 
introduces is rather in the Spirit of Ovid. 

H 07 V didst thou grieve then, Adam, to behold 
The End of all thy Offspring, End so sad, 
Depflfulatlon ! thee another Flood 
Of Tears and Sorro 7 v, a Flood thee also dro^vn'd. 
And .sunk ihcc as thy Sons ; till gently rear'd 
By til Angel, on thy Feet thou stood' st at last, 
Thd comfortless, as when a Father mourns 
If is Children, all in iiiew destroy'd at once. 

I have been the more particular in my Quota- 
tions out of the eleventh Book oi Paradise Lost, 
because it is not generally reckoned among the 
most shining Books of this Poem ; for which Rea- 
son the Reader niight be apt to overlook tho.se 
many Passages in it which deserve our Admira- 
tion The eleventh and twelfth are indeed built 
upon that single Circumstance of the Removal of 
our first Parents from Paradise ; but tho’ this is 
not m It self so great a Subject as that in most of 
the foregoing Books, it is extended and diversi- 
sified with so many surprising Incidents and 
ple.ising Episodes, that these two last Books can 
by no means be looked upon as unequal Parts of 
this Divine Poem I must further add, that had 
not Milton repiesentcd our first Parents as driven 
out of Paradise, his I''all of Man would not have 
been complcat, and consequently his Action would 
have been imperfect. L. 


364.] Monday, April 28, 1712. \Sieelc. 

t Navibns\ * atqiie 

Qnadrigis petimns bene vivere, — ^Hor. 

Mr. Spectator,^ 

A Lidy of my Acquaintance, for whom I 
have too much Respect to be easy while 
‘ she is doing an indiscreet Action, has given 
‘ occ.isiou to this Trouble : She is a Widow, to 
‘ whom the Indulgence of a tender Husband has 
‘entrusted the Management of a very great For- ’ 
‘ tune, and a Son about sixteen, both which she 
‘ IS extremely fond of. The Boy has Parts of the 
‘middle Size, neither shining nor despicable, and 
‘has passed the common Exercises of his Years 
‘ with tolerable Advantage , but is withal what 
‘you would call a forward Youth : By the Help 
‘of this List Qualification, which serves as a Var- 
‘ nish to all the rest, he is enabled to make the 
‘ best Use of his Learning, and display it at full 
‘lenuth upon all Occasions. Last Summer he 
‘distinguished himself two or three times very 
‘remarkably, by puzzling the Vicar before an 
‘Assembly of most of the Ladies in the Neigh- 
‘bourhood: and from such weighty Considera- 
‘ tions as these, as it too often unfortunately falls 

^ \Sirenua nos exercet inertia: Navibus'd 
“ Dr Thomas Birch, in a letter dated June 15, 
1764, says tha.t this letter was by Mr Philip Yorke, 
afterwards Earl of Hardwicke, who was author 
also of another piece in the Spectator, but his son 
could not remember what that was. 


[this] 
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out, the Mother is become invincibly persuaded 
that her Son is a great Scliolar ; and that to 
chain him down to the ordinary Methods of 
Education with others of his Age, would lie to 
cramp his Faculties, and do an irreparable In- 
jury to his wonderful (' 'P 'i-'*rv 

‘1 happened to- visit . i .li'- 11 last Week, 
.ind missing the young Gentleman at the 'J'ea- 
lable, where he seldom fails to officiate, could 
not upon so extraordinary a Circumstance avoid 
inquiring after him. My Lady told me, he was 
gone out witli her Woman, in order to make 
some Preparations for their Equipage : for that 
she intciuicd very speedily to carry him to tra- 
vel. 'I'he Oddness of the Expression shock’d 
me a little ; however, I soon recovered my self 
enough to let her know, th.at all I was willing to I 
understand by it was, that she designed this 
Sunmier to shew her Sun his Instate in a distant 
County, in which he has never yet been ; l!nt 
she soon took care to rob me ‘>f that .‘gn’' d le 
Mistake, and let me into the v\' 
enlarged upon voiing Master’s prodigious Im- 
provements, and his comprehensive Knowledge 
of all Book-Learning ; concluding, that it was 
now high tune he should be made acquainted 
with Men and Things ; that she had resolved he 
.should make the Tour of France and Italy, hut 
could not bear to have him out of lier Sight, and 
therefore intended to go along with him 

‘I was going to rally her for so extravagant a 
Resolution, but found my self not in fit Hu- 
mour to meddle with a Subject that demanded 
the most soft and delicate Touch imaginable. I 
was afraid of dropping something that might 
seem to bear hard eithei upon the Son’s Abili- 
ties, or the Mother’s Discretion ; being sensible 
that m both these Cases, tho' supported with all 
the Powers of Reason, I should, instead of gain- 
ing her Ladyship over to my Opinion, only ex- 
pose my self to her Disesteem : I therefore im- 
mediately determined to refer the whole Matter 
to the Spectator, 

‘When 1 came to reflect at Night, as my Cus- 
tom is, upon the Occurrences of the Day, 1 
could not but believe that thi.s Humour of car- j 
rying a Boy to travel in his Mother’s Lap, and ' 
that upon pretence of learning Men and Things, 
is a Case of an extraordinary Nature, and car- I 
nes on it a particular Stamp of Folly. I did ! 
not remember to have met with its Parallel | 
witliin the (..lompass of my Observation, tho’ I 
could call to mind some not extremely unlike it. j 
From hence my Thoughts took Occasion to 
ramble into the general Notion of Travelling, 
as it is now made a Part of Education No- 
thing is more frequent than to take a Lad from 
Grammar and Taw, and under the Tuition of 
some poor Scholar, who is willing to be ban- 
ished for thirty Pounds a Year, and a little 
Victuals, send him crying and snivelling into 
foreign Countries. Thus he spends his time as 
Children do at Pufipet- Shows, and with much 
die same Advantage, in staring and gaping at an 
amazing Variety of strange things : strange in- 
deed to one who is not prepared to comprehend 
the Reasons and Meaning of them ; whilst he 
should be laying the solid Foundations of Know- 


‘ ledge in his Mind, and furnishing it with just 
‘ Rules to direct his future Progress in Life under 
‘some skilful Master of the Art of Instruction. 

‘ Can there be a more a.stonishing Thought in 
‘Nature, than to consider how Men should fall 
‘ into so palpable a Mistake ? It is a large Field, 
‘ and may very well exercise a sprightly Genius ; 
‘but 1 don’t remember you have yet taken a Turn 
‘in it. I wish, Sir, you would make People un- 
‘ derstand, that Travel is really the last Step to 
‘ be taken in the Institution of Youth ; and to set 

* out with It, i.s to begin where they should etid. 

‘Certainly the true End of visiting Foreign 
‘ Parts, is to look into their Customs and Policies, 

* and ob.serve in what Particulars they excel or 

‘ come short of our own ; to unlearn some odd 
‘ Pcculiantic.s in our Manners, and wear off such 
‘awkward rr.:' .A(Tc‘rtati-“'r's in our Be- 

‘haviour, a^ ■ • p - ' iv have liecii contracted 
‘ from constantly associating with one Nation of 
‘ Men, by a mine free, general, and mixed Con- 
‘versation. But how can any of these Advantages 
‘ be attained by one who is a mere Stranger to 
‘ the Customs and Policies of his native Country, 

‘ and has not yet fixed in his Mind the first Prin- 
‘ ciples of Manners and Beliaviour? To endea- 
‘ vour it, is to build a gawdy Structure without 
‘any Foundation ; or, if I may be allow’d the 
‘ Expression, to work a rich Embroidery upon a 

* Cobweb. 

‘ Another End of travelling v'hich deserves to 
‘be consider’d, is the Improving our Taste of the 
‘ best Authors of Antiquity, by seeing the Places 
‘ where they lived, and of which they wrote ; to 
‘compare the natural Face of the Country with 
‘ the De«crp*io«5 th'-'vhave given us, and observe 
‘how w<‘>! }i;r j’n ' k; agrees with the Original, 
‘This mast certainly be a most charming Exercise 
‘ to the Mind that is rightly turned for it ; be.sides 
‘that it may in a good measure be made .subservi- 
‘ ent to Morality, if the Person is capable of draw- 
‘ ing just Conclusions concerning the Uncertainty 
‘of human things, fioin the ruinous Alterations 
‘ Time and Barhai ity have brought upon .so many 
‘ Palaces, Cities and whole Countries, which make 
‘ the mo.st illustrious Figures in HLstory. And 
‘ this Hint may be not a little improved by ex- 
‘ amining every Spot of Ground that we find celc- 
‘ brated as the Scene of some famous Action, or 
‘retaining any Footsteps of a Cato, Cicero oi 

* Brutus, or some such great virtuous Man. A 
‘nearer View of any sucli Particular, tho’ really 
‘ little and trifling in it self, may serve the more 
‘ powerfully to warm a generous Mind to an 
‘ Emulation of their Virtues, and a greater Ar- 
‘ deucy of Ambition to imitate iheir bright Ex- 
‘ ainples, if it comes duly temper’d and prepar’d 
‘for the Impression. But this I believe you’ll 
‘ hardly think those to be, who are so far from 
‘entring into the Sense and Spirit of the Ancients, 
‘ that they don’t yet understand their Language 

* with any [Exactness. 


* [Exactness. 

I can’t quit this head without paying my 
Acknowledgments to one of the most entertain- 
ing Pieces this Age has produc’d, for the Plea- 
sure it gave me. You will easily guess, that 
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‘ But I have wander’d from my Puriiose, which 
‘ was only to desire you to save, if possible, a fond 

* English Mother, anil Mother’s own Son, from 
‘ being sl^wn a ridiculous Spectacle thro’ the 
‘most polite Part of Europe.^ Pray tell them, 

‘ that tlioiigh to be Sea-sick, or jumbled in an out- 
Mandish Stage-Coach, may perhaps be healthful 
‘for the Constitution of the Body, yet it is apt to 
‘cause Such a Dizziness in young empty Heads, 

‘ as too often lasts their Idfc-time. 

I avty SIKf 

* Vouy most Uitmble Ser^fant, 

Philip Homebred. 

SIR, Birchan-Lane. 

‘ I was marry ’d on Sunday la'^t, and went 
‘peaceably to bed : but, to my Surprize, was 
‘awaken’d the next Morning hy the Thunder of 
‘ a 3et of Drums. 'Ihese warlike Sounds (me- 

* thinks) are very improper m a Marnage-Con- 
‘ sort, and give great Offence , they seem to m- 

I ‘sinuate, that the Juvs of this State are short, 
‘and that Jars and Discord soon ensue. 1 fear 
I ‘they have been ominous to many Matches, and 
‘ sometimes proved a Prelude to a Battel in the 
‘Honey-Moon. A Nod from you may hush 
‘ them ; therefore prav. Sir, let them be silem ed, 
‘that for the future none but soft Aiis may usher 
‘ in the Morning of a Bridal Night, which will be 
j ‘ a Favour not only to those who come after, but 
‘to me. who can still subscribe my self, 

J ''our most humble 
and nroit obedient Servatit, 

Robin Bridegroom, 

Mr. SVKCTATOK, 

‘ I AM one of that sort of Women whom 
‘the gayer Part of our .Sev arc ajit to r.ill a 
‘J’nide. But to .shew them that 1 have verv 
‘little Regard to their Kaillery, I shall he glad to 
‘see them all at The Amorous IFidow, or the 
‘ tvanion lEt/e, which is to be acted, for the 
‘ Benefit of Mrs. Porter, on Monday the aHih 
‘ Instant, f assure you 1 can laugh at an Anior- 
‘ous Widow, or Wanton Wife, with as little 
‘'Temptation to imitate them, as I could .u any 
‘ Other vicious Character. Mrs /VrAy- obliged 
‘ me so very much in the exquisite .Sense .she 
‘ seemed to have of the honourable Sentiments 
‘and noble Pa.ssions in the Cdiaracter of Her- 
' mione, that I shall appear in her heh.ilf at a 

the Book I have in my head is Mr. A — 's 

Remarks upon Italy. 'That Ingenious gentleman 
has with so much Art and Judgment applied his 
exact Knowledge of all the Paits of Classic.nl 
Learning to illustrate the several occurrences of 
his 'Travels, that his Work alone is a pregnant 
Proof of what I have said. No Body that has a 
Taste this way, can read him going from Rente to 
Naples, and making Horace and Stints Italu m 
his Chart, but he must feel some Une.ismess in 
himself to Reflect that he was not in his Rclinne. 
I am sure J wash'd it Ten Times in every i’age, 
and that nqt witnout a secret Vanity to tlnnk in 
• what State I should have 'Tiavelled the Apptati 
Road with Horace for a Guide, and in company 
1 with a Countryman of my own, who of ail Men 
living knows be.st how tp follow' hi.s Steps.] 


‘ Comedy, tho’ I have not great Relish for any 
‘ Entertainments where the Mirth is not season’d 
‘ with a certain Severity, which ought to recom- 
‘ mend it to People who pretend to keep Reason 
‘ and Authority over all their Actions. 

1 am. SIR, 

Yotir frequent Reader, 

T. Altaniira. 


No 365 ] Tuesday, April 29, 1712. {Bttdgell. 
Vere magis, quia vere c a lor redit ossibus 

Virg. 

'T'' HE Author of ihc Men agian a acquaints us, 
X that discoursing one Day wath several Ladies 
of Quality about the Effects of the Month of 
May, w'hich infuses a kindly Warmth into the 
Earth, and .all iLs Inhabitants ; the Marchioness 

of .S , who was one of the Company, told 

him, That thouj^h she would promise to be chaste 
tn every Month besides, she could not engage for 
her self in May. As the beginning therefore of 
this Month Is now' very near, 1 design this Paper 
lor .a Caveat to the Fair Sex, and publish it bc- 
tore April is quite out, that if any of them .should 
be caught tiipping, they may not pretend thej- 
had not timely Notice. 

I am indiK'ed to this, being persuaded the 
above-mentioned Ohservatum is a.s well caleii- 
l.ited for our Climate as for that of France, and 
that some ol our British Laches arc of the same 
Constitution with the Marchioness. 

1 shall leave it among Physicians to determine 
w'hat may he the Cause of such an Anniversary 
Inclin.iiion , whether or no it is th.at the .Spirits 
after h.aving been as it were frozen and congealed 
by Winter, ,\re now turned loose, and set a 
rambling , or that the gay Piospects of Bdeldsand 
iMe.idows, with tin. (ionrtship of the Birds in 
eveiy Bush, natuially unbend the Mind, and 
softi'ii It to Pleasure , or tli.it, as some have 
nnagmed. .a Woman is prompted by a kind of In- 
stinct to llnow herself on a Bed of Fhovers, and 
not to let those beautiful Couches which Nature 
h.is provided lie useless. However it be, the Ef- 
fects of this Month on the lower part of the Sex, 
who act without Disguise, fare'] very visible. It 
I IS .ntthis time that we sea the young Wenches in 
a Country Pansli dancing round a May-Pole, 

\ which one of our learned Antiquaries supposes to 
* be a Reliqiie of a certain Pag.in Worship th.at I 
I do not think lU to mention. 

[ It IS likewise on the first Day of this Month 
that w'e see the ruddy Milk-Maul e.xerlmg her 
self in a most sprightly manner under a Pyramid 
of Silver- Tankards, and, like tlie Virgin 'J'nrpeia, 
oppress’d by the co.stly Ornaments which her 
Benefactors lay uiion her 

I need not mention the Ceremony of the Green 
Gown, which is also peculiar to this gay bea;5on. 

The same permdical Love-Fit spreads through 
the whole Sex, as Mr. Drydcn well observes in 
his Description of this merry Month : 

’■ [i.s] and in first Reprint 
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Far thee, sweet Month, the Groves green Liv'ries 
wear, 

If not the first, the fairest of the Year; 

For thee the Graces lead the dancing Hours, 

And Nature's ready Pencil paints the Flow' rs. 
The sprightly May coniina 7 ids our Youth to keep 
The Vigils of her Night, and breaks their Sleep; 
Each gentle Breast with kindly Warmth she 
moves. 

Inspires new P'lamcs, revives extinguish'd 
Loves. * 

Accordinf;ly among the Works of the great 
Masters in Painting, wl»o have drawn this genial 
Season of the Year, we often observe Cupids 
confused with Zephir.^ flying up and down pro- 
miscuously in several Parts of the Picture. I 
cannot but add from my own Experience, that 
about this Time of the Year Love-Letters come 
up to me in great Numbers from all Quarters of 
the Nation. 

I receiv’d an Epistle in particular by the last 
Post from a Yorkshire Gentleman, who makes 
heavy Complaints of one Zelinda, whom it seems 
he has courted unsuccessfully these three Years 
past. He tells me that he designs to try hcrthi.s 
May, and if he does not carry nis Point, he will 
never think of her more. 

Having thus fairly admonished the female Sex, 
and laid before them the Dangers they are ex- 
posed to in this critical Month, I shall in the next 
place lay down some Rules and Direction.s for 
their better avoiding those Calentures which are 
so very frequent m this Season. 

In the first place, I would advise them never to 
venture abroad in the Fields, but in the Company 
of a Parent, a Guardian, or some other sober dis- 
creet Person. I have before shewn how apt they 
are to trip in a flow’ry Meadow, and shall fur- 
ther observe to them, that Proserpme was out a 
Maying, when she met 'with that fatal Adventure 
to which Milton alludes when he mention.s 

That fair Field 

Of Enna, where Proserpine gathering Flowers, 
Herself a fairer Flenuer, by gloomy U\s 
Was gather'd 

Since I am got into Quotations, I shall conclude 
this Head with \ i\ u c to young People, 

while they are g.'ii'C ii j viM Strawberries and 
Nosegays, that they should have a care of the 
Snake in the Grass. 

In the second place, I cannot but approve those 
Prescriptions, which our Astrological Physicians 
give in their Almanacks for this Month ; such as 
are a spare and simple Diet, with the moderate 
Use of Phlebotomy. 

Under this Head of Abstinence I shall also ad- 
vise my fair Readers to be in a particular manner 
careful how they meddle with Romances, Cho- 
colate, Novels, and the like Inflaniers, which I 

* This quotation is made up of two passa^s in 
Dryden’s version of Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale, 
‘ Palamon and Arcite.’ The first four lines are 
from Bk. ii. 11 . 663 — 666, the other four lines are 
from Bk. i. 11 . 176-— 179. 

® Paradise Lost, Bk. iv. 11 . 268—271. 


look upon as very dangerous to be made use of 
during this great Carnival of Nature. 

As I have often declared, that I have nothing 
more at heart than the Honour of my dear 
Country-Women, I would beg them to consider, 
whenever their Resolutions begin to fail them, 
that there are but one and thirty Days of this 
soft Season, and that if they can but weather out 
thi«i one Month, the rest of the Year will be easy 
to them. As for that Part of the Fair-Sex who 
stay in Town, I would adv'ise them to be parti- 
cularly cautious how they give themselves up to 
their most innocent Entertainments. If they 
cannot forbear the Play-house, I would recom- 
mend Tragedy to them, rather than Comedy ; 
and should think the Puppet-sho 7 o much safer for 
them than the Opera, all the while the Sun is in 
Gemini. 

The Reader will observe, that this Paper is 
written for the use of those Ladies who think it 
worth while to war against Natuic in the Caii.se 
of Honour. As for that abandon'd Crew, who 
do not think Virtue worth contending for, but give 
up their Reputation at the first Summons, such 
Warnings and Premonitions are thrown away 
upon them. A Prostitute is the same easy Crea- 
ture in all Months of the Year, and makes no dif- 
ference between May and December. X. 


366,] Wednesday, April 2,0, [Steele. 

Pone me pigris uhi nulla campis 
A rbor cestivn recreatnr aura, 

Duke rideutem Lalagen amabo, 

Duke loquentem. — Hor. 

T here are such wild Inconsistencies in the 
Thoughts of a Man in love, that I have often 
reflected there can be no reason for allowing him 
more Libeity than others possessed with Frenzy, 
but that his Distemper has no Malevolence in it 
to any Mortal. ,,That Devotion to his Mistress 
kindles in his Mind a general Tenderness, which 
exerts it self towards every Object as well as his 
Fair-one. When this Pas.sion i.s represented by 
Writers, it is common with them to endeavour at 
certain Quamtnesses and 'I'urns of Imagination, 
which are .-ipparcrtly the Work of a Minaat ease ; 
but the Men <■! ii'.;< 1 'ste can easily distinguish 
the Excition of a Mind which overflows with ten- 
der Sentiments, and the Labour of one which is 
only describing Distress. In Performances of this 
kind, the most absurd of all things is to be witty ; 
every Sentiment mu.st grow out -of the Occasion, 
and be suitable to the Circumstances of the Cha- 
racter. Where this Rule is transgressed, the 
humble Servant, in all the fine things he says, is 
but shewing his Mistress how well ne can dress, 
instead of saying how well he loves. Lace ana 
Drapery is as much a Man, as Wit and Turn is 
Passion. ^ 

Mr. Spectator, 

*The following Verses arc a Translation of a 
* Lapland Love-Song, which I met with in 
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History of that Country.* I was 
^^eeaWy surprwed to find a Spirit of Tender- 
ness and Poetry in a Region which I never sus- 
pected for Delicacy. In hotter Climates, tho’ 
‘^together uncivilized, I had not wonder’d if 1 
^ had found some sweet wild Notes among the Na- 
‘ tives, where they live in Groves of Oranges, and 
'hear the Melody of Birds about them: But a 
*Lapla>id Lyric, breathing Sentiments of I,ove 
‘and Poetry, not unworthy old Greece or Rome : 
‘ a regular Ode from a Climate pinched with Frost, 
' and cursed with Darkness so great a Part of the 
‘Year ; where ’tis amazing that the poor Natives 
‘should get Food, or be tempted to propagate 
‘ their Species : this, f confess, seemed a greater 
‘ Miracle to me, than the famous Stories of their 
‘ Drums, their Winds and Inchantments. 

‘ I am the bolder in commending this Northern 
1 Song, because I have faithfvilly kept to the Senti- 
‘ ments, without adding or diminishing ; and pre- 
tend to no greater Praise from my Translation, 
‘than they who smooth and clean the Furs of that 
‘Country which have suffered by Carriage. The 
‘Numbers in the Original are as loose and un- 
equal, as those in which the British Ladies 
‘ sport their Pindarkks ; and perhaps the fairest 
‘of them might not think it a disagreeable Present 
‘from a Lover : But I have ventured to bind it in 
‘stricter Measures, as being more proper for our 

may better 

suit the Genius of the Laponian Language. 

* .1 necessary to imagine, that the Author 

having the Liberty of visiting 
^his Mistress al her Father’s House, was in hopes 
of spying her at a Distance in the Fields. 

I. 

Thou rising Sun, whose gladsome Ray 

Invites my Fair to Rural Play, 

T>fspd the Mist, and clear the Skies, 

A nd bring my Orra to my Eyes. 

II. 

Oh ! were / sure my Dear to view. 

Id chmb that -Pine-Tree's topmost Boiisrh, 

Aloft in Air that quivering plays, 

And round and round for ever gaze. 

III. 

art thou laid ^ 

irnat Wood conceals my sleeping Maid! 

F^t by the Roots enrag'd Pfl tear 

The Trees that hide my promis'd Fair. 

IV. 

(Ml ! I cou'd ride the Clouds and Skies, 
the Raven's Pinions rise'. 

\ e 6 forks, ye Swans, a moment stay 

A nd waft a Lover on his Way. 

V. 

My Bliss too long my Bride denies. 

Apace the wasting Summer Ries ' 

Mpryei the wintry Blasts I feai-. 

Not Storms or Night shall Iteep me here. 

VI. 

What may for Strength with Steel compare ? 

Uh ! Love has Fettets stronger far : 

By Bolts of Steel are Limbs confin'd 

But cruel Love enchains the M'ind. ’ 

VII. 

No longer then perplex thy Breast, 

When Thoughts torment, the fust are best • 

I IS mad to go, tis Death to i,tay, ' 

Away to Orra, haste away. 

, P'- Spbctatob, ami Ihe loth. 

• . w M ‘ j”®” called ' 

a Chamber-Maid, and have lived with a Mistress 
• u whom I love as my Life, which 

has made my Duty and Pleasure inseparable 

My greatest Delight has been in being imploy’d 
^ about her Person ; and indeed she is very seldom 
out of Humour for a Woman of her Quality 
‘ml! Complaint, Sir; To Sarwith 

^ me is all the Encouragement she is pleased to 
‘ f her cast-off 

Cloaths from me to others : some she is pleased 
to bestow m the House to those that neither 

‘S fr*" Hangers-on, 

that frequents the House daily, who comes 

‘Si ^ ncce.<=sitous 

^ lor Cloath.s, and loves to appear what I am, and 

‘hat I can’t .serve with 
^ that Chearfulness as formerly ; which my Mis- 
tress takes notice of, and calls Envy and 111 - 

^ John Scheffer, born in 1621, at Strasburg, was 
at the age of 27 .so well-known for his learning, 
that he was invited to Sweden, where he received 
a liberal pension from Queen Christina as her 
librarian, and was also a Professor of Law and 
Rhetoric in the University of Upsala. He died 
author of 27 work.s, among 
which i.s his ‘ Lapponia,’ a Latin description of 
I.4ipland, published in 1673, of which an English 
version appeared at Oxford in folio, in 1674 The 
song is there given in the original Lapp, and in a 
rendering of Scheffer s Latin less convention- 
ally polished than that published by the S/>ec- 
tator^ which is Ambrose Philip.s’s translation of a 
translation. In the Oxford translation there were 
six stanza.s of this kind : 

With brightest beams let the Sun shine 

On Orra Moor. 

Could I be sure 

Thai from the top o' th' lofty Pme 

I Orra Moor might see^ 

I to his highest Bough would climb , 

And tuith industrious Labour try 

Thence to descry 

My Mistress if that there she be. 

Could I but know amidst what Flowers 

Or in what Shade she stays, 

The gaudy Bowers, 

With all their verdant Piide, 

Their Blossoms and their Sprays, 

Which m^e my Mistress disappear ; 

And her in envious Darkness hide, 

ijhffn the Roots and Beds of Earth would tear. 

In the same chapter another song is given of 
wmeh there is aversion in No. 406 of the Spectator. 

— — 
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‘Temper at seeing others preferred before me. 
' My Mistress has a younger Sister lives in the 
‘ House with her, that is some 'I'housands below 
‘her in Estate, who is continually heaping her 
* Favours on her Maid ; so that she can appear 
‘every Sunday, for the first Quarter, in a fresh 
‘Suit of Cloatbs of .her Mistress’s giving, with all 
‘ other things suitable ; All this I see without 
‘envying, but not without wishing my Mistress 
‘would a little consider what a XJiscouragement it 
‘ is to me to have my Perquisites dividea between 
‘ Fawners and Jobbers, which others enjoy intire 
‘to themselve.s. I have spoke to my Mistress, 
‘ but to little Purpose ; I have desired to be dis- 
‘ charged (for indeed I fret my self- to nothing) but 
‘ that she answers with Silence. I beg, Sir, your 
‘ Direction what to do, for I am fully resolved to 
‘follow your Counsel ; who am 

Your Admirer and hiimhle Servant, 

Constantia Comb-brush. 

* 1 beg that you would put it in a better Dress, 
‘and let it come abroad; that my Mistress, who 
‘is an Admirer of your Speculation-s, may see it. 


A’ii. 367 .] Thursday, May i, 1^17. [Addison. 


-Periturce parciie charts. — Juv. 


I HAVE often pleased iny self with consider- 
ing the two kinds of Benefits which accrue 
to the Publick from the.se my Speculations, and 
which, were I to .speak after the manner of Logi- 
cians, 1 would distingui.sh into the Material and 
the Formal. By the latter I understand those 
Advantages whicn my Readers receive, as their 
Minds are either improv’d or delighted by these 
my daily Labours ; but having already several 
times descanted on my Endeavours in this Light, i 
I shall at pre.sent wholly confine my .self to the 
Consideration of the former. By the Word Ma- 
terial I mean those Benefits which arise to the 
Publick from these my Speculations, as they con- 
sume a considerable quantity of our Paper Manu- 
facture, employ our Artisans in Printing, and find 
Business for great Numbers of Indigent Per.sons. 

Our Paper-Manufacture takes into it several 
mean Materials which could be put to no other 
use, and affords Work for several Hands in the 
collecting of them, which are incapable of any 
other Employment, Those poor Retailers, whom 
we see so bu.sy in every Street, deliver in their 
respective Gleanings to the Merchant. The Mer- 
chant carries them in Loads to the Paper-Mill, 
where they pass thro’ a fresh Set of Hands, and 
gjve life to another Trade. Those who have Mills 
on their Estates, by this means considerably raise 
their Rents, and the whole Nation is in a great 
measure supply’d with a Manufacture, for which 
formerly she was obliged to her Neighbours, 

The Materials are no sooner wrought into 
Paper, but they are distributed among the Presses, 
where they again set innumerable Artists at Work, 
and furnish Business to another Mystery. From 
hence, accordingly as they are stain’d with News 


or Politicks, they fly thro’ the Town in 
Post-Boys, Daily-Couranis, Reviews, MeM^S, 
and Examiners. Men, Women, ai>4 Chil^n 
contend who shall be the first Bearers of then^ 1 
and get their daily Sustenance by spreading them. 
In 'mort, when I trace in my Mind a Bundle of 
Rags to a Quire of Spectators, I find so many 
Hands employ’d in every Step they take thro’ 
their whole Progress, that while I am writing a 
Spectatin', I fancy my self providing Bread for a 
Multitude. 

If 1 do not take care to obviate some of my wkiy 
Readers, they will be apt to tell me, that my 
Paper, after it is thus printed and published, is 
still beneficial to the Publick on several Occa.sions. 

1 must confess I have lighted my Pipe with jny 
own Works for this Twelve-month past : My 
Landlady often sends up her little Daughter to 
desire some of my old Spectators, and has 'fre- 
quently told mcj that the Paper they are printed 
on IS the best in the World to wrap Spice in. 
They likewise make a good Foundation for a 
Mutton pye, as 1 have more than once experi- 
enced, and were very much sought for, last Christ- 
mas, yy the whole Neighbourhood. 

It is pleasant enough to consider the Changes 
tliat a Lumen Fragment undergoe.s, by pas-sing 
thro’ the several Hands above mentioned,. The ' 
finest pieces of Holland, when worn to Tattens, i 
assume a new Whiteness more beautiful than their ] 
first, and often return in the shape of Lettens to | 
their Native Country. A Lady’s Shift may be 
metamorphosed into BiUel[s 3 -doux, and come into 
her Possession a .second time. A Beau may pe- ; 
ruse his Cravat after it is worn out, with greatcif* 
Pleasure and Advantage than ever he did in a * 
Glass. In a word, a Piece of Cloth, after having 
officiated for some Years as a Towel qr ^ Napkim 
may by this means be raised from a DUnghill, and 
become the niost valuable Piece of Furniture in a 
Prince’s Cabinet. 

The politest Nations of Europe have endea- 
voured to vie with one another for the Reputation 
of the finest Printing : Absolute Governments, as 
well as Republicks, have encouraged an Art 
which seems to be the noblest and most beneficial 
that was ever invented among the Sons of Men. 
The present King of France^ in his Pursuit.s after 
Glory, has particularly distinguished himself by 
the promoting of this mseful Art, insomuch that 
several Books have been printed in the Eouvre 
at his own Expence, upon which he sets so great 
a value, that he considers them as the nobWt 
Present-s he can make to foreign Princes and Am- 
bas.sadors. If we look into the Comraonwealti^s 
of Holland and Venice, we shay„find that in thk 
Particular they have made themselves the Envy 
of the greatest Monarchies. Elzivermd Aldus 
are more frequently mentioned than any Pensioiielr 
of the one or Doge of the other. 

The several Presses which are now in En^landt 
and the great Encouragement which has benu 
given to Learning for some Years last past, has 
made our own Nation asi glorious upon this Ac- 
count, as for its late Triumphs and Conquests. 
'J’he new Edition which is given us of Ceesat's 
Commentaries, has already been taken notice of 
in foreign Gazettes, and is a Work that 
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Wnour to tho Press.* It is nb wonder 

that an Edition should be very correct, which has 
passed thro’ the Hands of one of the most accur- 
ate, learned and Judiciou.s Writers this A^e has 
produced. The Beauty of the Paper, of the Cha- 
racter, and of the several Cuts with which this 
noble Work is illustrated, makes it the finest 
Book that I have ever seen ; and is a true In- 
stance of the Genius, which, tho’ il does 

not come the firnt into any An, generally carries 
it to greater Heights than any other Country in 
the World. 1 am particularly glad that this 
Author comes from a, ting-house in 

.so great a Magnificence, as he is the first who has 
given us any tolerable Account of our Countiy. 

My Illiterate Readers, if any such there are, 
will be surprized to hear me talk of Learning as 
the Glory of a N^ation, and of Printing as an Art 
that gains a Reputation to a People among whom 
it flourishes, when Mens Thoughts are taken 
up with Avarice and Ambition, they cannot look 
upon any thing as great or valuable, which does 
not bring with it an extraordinary Power or In- 
terest to the Person who is concerned in it. But 
as I .shall never sink this Paper so far as to engage 
with Goths and Vandals, I shall only regard such 
kind of Rcasoners witli that Pity w'hich is due to 
so Deplorable a Degree of Stupidity and Ignor- 
ance. L. 


Af<?. 368.] Friday, May 2, r-jM. {Steele. 


Nos decehat 

Lngere uhi esset aliqnts in lucem ediius 
Humatup. I'itiP varia repHtantes mala , 

At qtti ladores morte jimsset ^^raves 
Onin^s aitiici r laude et lu’tiiia exequi 

Eurip. apud I'ull. 


A S the Speciataris in a Kind a Paper of News 
from the natund World, as others are from 
the busy and politick Part of Mankind, I shall 
translate the following Letter written to an emin- 
ent French Gentleman in this 'J'own from Paris, 
which gives us the Exit of an Heroine who is a 
Pattern of Patience and Generosity. 

SfH, Paris, April iB, 

* It is so many Years since you left your native 
‘ Country, that I am to tell you the Characters of 
* your nearest Relations as much as if you were 
‘ an utter Stranger to them. The Occasion of this 


* Just published, 1712, by Dr,- Samuel Clarke, 
then 37ycars old. He had beenfoi 12 yearsch.ap- 
lain tp the Bishop of Norwich, and Boyle Lec- 
turer in 1704-5, when he took for his subject the 
Being and Attributes of God .ind the Evidences 
of Natural and Revealed Religion. He had .ilso 
translated Newton’s Optics, and was become chap- 
lain tto tfie ^een, Rector of St. James’s, West- 
minster, and D.D. ot Cambridge. The accusations 
of heterodoxy that followed him through his after 
life date from this year, 1712, in which, besides the 
edition of Cassar, he published a book on the 
Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity. 
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*is to mvc you an account of the Death of Madam 
' de Villncer/e, whose Dmiarturc out of tins Life 

* I know not whether a Man of your Philosophy 

* will call unfortunate or not, since it was attended 
‘with some Circumstances as much to be desired 
*as t(* be lamented. She was hei whole Life 
‘happy in an uninterrupted Health, and was 
‘ .slw'i v'. lvM'U'-“d f-M an Evenness of Temper and 

•«' ' >! 'dill-' On the 10th instant that 

I l«ady was taken with an Indisposition vvluch 
‘ confined her to her Chamber, but was such as 
‘ wa.s too slight to make her take a sick Bed, and 
‘yet too grievous to admit of any Satisfaction in 
‘being out of It It IS notoriously known, that 
‘some Years ago Monsieur Fesfeau, (\\\^ of the 
‘ most considerable .Surgeons in Pun's, was de- 
‘.spcialcly in love with tins Lady: Her (Juahty 
‘ placed her above any Application to her on the 
‘ account of his Passion ; but as a Worn, in alw ays 
I ‘ ha.s some regard to the Person whom she be- 
‘ lieves to be her real Admirer, she now took if in 
‘ her head (upon Advice of her Physicians to lose 
‘ some of her Blood) to .send for Moiisicui Festeau 
‘on that occasion 1 happened to be there at 
I that time, and niy near Relation gave me the 
‘ J’nvilegc to be present As soon as lier Ann 
‘ w.'is stripped bare, ;ind he began to press it in 
‘ order to raise the Vein, his Colour changed, and 
‘d obseived hun sei/cd with a sudden 'i’reinor, 
‘which made me take the liberty to speak of it 
‘ to niy Cousin with some Apprehension: She 
‘smiled, and said she knew Mr. Festeau had no 
‘ Inclination to do her Injury. He seemed to re- 
‘ cover himself, and snnluig also proceeded in his 
‘Work Immediately after the Opeiation he 
‘cried out, that he was the most unfortunate of all 
‘ Men, for that he had (ipen’d an Artety instead of 
‘ a Vein It is as impossible to expiess the Artist’s 
‘ Distraction as the I'atient’.s Composure. I will 
‘not dwell on little (aicumstances, but go on to 
‘ inform you, that within three days time it was 
‘thought to off her Arm. She 

* w'as so f.i' *• •■'!,.> as it would.be 

‘natural t .• •• ■ • 1 ■ . -p.- : to treat him, that 

‘ .she would not let him be absent from any Con- 
‘.sultation about licr present Condition, afid on 
‘ every occasion asked wdiether he was satisfy’d 
‘in the Measures [that] were taken about her. 
‘ Before thi.s last (Iperation she ordered her Will 
‘to bo drawn, and after having been about a 
‘quarter of an liour alone, she bid the Surgeons, 
‘ of whom poor Festeau was one, go on in their 
‘ Work. I know not how- to give yoii the Pei ms of 
‘ Art, but there appeared .such Symptoms after 
‘ the Amputation of her Arm, that it was visible 
‘ .she could not live four and twenty hour.s. Her 
‘ Behaviour svas so inagnamr'r-: s i.t this 

‘whole Affair, that I was p.ii i >■■.1!.,; -j in 

‘ taking Notice of what pas.sed as her }\ite :^p- 
‘proached nearer and nearer, and took Notes of 
‘ what she said to all about her, particularly Word 
‘for Word what she spoke to Mr. Festeau, which 
‘ was as follows. 

“ Sir, you give me inexpressible Sorrow for the 
“ Anguish with which I see you overwhelmed. I 
“am removed to all Intents and Pmpose.s fiom 
“ the Interests of human Life, therefore 1 am to 
“ begin to think like one wholly unconcerneii in 
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I do not consider you as one by whose 
Error 1 have lost my Life; no, you are my 
“ Benefactor, as you have hasten’d my Entrance 
“ into a happy Immortality. This is my Sense of 
“ this Accident ; but the World in which you live 
“ may have Thoughts of it to your Disadvantage, 
“I have therefore. taken Care to provide for you 
“ in my Will, and have placed you above what you 
have to fear from their Ill-Nature.” 

‘ While this excellent Woman spoke these 

* Words, Festeau looked as if he received a Con- 
demnation to die, instead of a Pension for his 

* Life. Madam de Fillacerfe lived till Eight of 
‘[the] Clock the next Night; and tho’ she must 
‘have laboured under the most exquisite 'J'or- 
‘ments, she possessed her Mind with so wonder- 
‘ful a Patience, that one may rather say she 
‘ ceased to breathe than she died at that hour. 
‘You who had not the happiness to be personally 
‘ known to this Lady, have nothing but to re* 

‘ Joyce in the Honour you had of being related to 
‘ so great Merit ; but we who have lost her Coii- 
'versation, cannot so easily resign our own Hap- 
‘ piness by Reflection upon hers. 

1 atilt 

SIR, 

Y'our affcciionaie Kinsman, 

and most obedient humble Serx^ant, 

Paul Regnaud. 

There hardly can be a greater Instance of an 
Heroick Mind, than the unprejudiced Manner m 
which this Lady weighed this Misfortune. The 
regard of Life it self could not make her overlook 
the CofUrition of the unhappy Man, whose more 
than Ordinary Concern for her was all his Guilt. 
It would certainly be of singular Use to human 
Society to have an exact Account of this Lady’s 
ordinary Conduct, which was Crowned by so un- 
common Magnanimity. Such Greatness was not 
to be acquired in her last Article, nor is it to be 
doubted but it was a constant Practice of all that 
is praise-worthy, which made her cap.ablc of be- 
holding Death, not as the Dis.solution, but Con- 
summation of her Life. T. 


A^<7. 369.] Saturday, May -i, I’ji'z. [Addison. 


Segnius irritant animos demissa per an res 

Quam quee sunt ocuUs subjectajidelibus 

Hor, 


M ilton, after having represented in Vision 
the History of Mankind to the first great 
Period of Nature, dispatches the remaining part 
of it in Narration. He has devised a very hand- 
some Reason for the Angel’s proceeding with 
Adam after this manner ; though doubtless the 
true Reason was the Difficulty which the Poet 
would have found to have shadowed out so mixed 
and complicated a Story in visible Objects. I 
could wish, however, that the Author had done 
it, whatever Pain.s it might have cost him. To 
give my Opinion freely, 1 think that the exlubit- 
mg part of the History of Mankind in Vision, 
and part in Narrative, is as if an History-Painter 
Should put in Colours one half of his Subject, 


and writ#’ down the remaining part of it. If 
Milton's Poem flags any where, it is in this Nar- 
ration, where in some places the Author has been 
so attentive to hi.s Divinity, that he ha.s neglected { 
his Poetry. The Narration, however, rises very | 
happily on several Occasions, where the Subject 1 
is capable of Poetical Ornaments, a,s particularly j 
in the Confusion which he describe.^ among the j 
Builders of Babel, and in his short Sketch of the 
Pl.igues of Egypt. The Storm of Hail and Fire, 
with the Darkness that overspread the Land for 
three iL'iys, are described with great Strength 
The h-c.-i-aif.;! Fassnge which follow.s, is raised 
upon ii'il)!;- Hints in 'scripture: 

Thus with ten Wounds 

The River-Dtagon tamed at length submits 
To lei his Sojourners depart, and o/t j 

Humbles his stubborn Heart ; but still as Ice \ 
More harden'd after Thaw, till in his Rage 
Pursuing 7 vhom he late dismiss'd, the Sea 
Sxvallows him with hh Host, but them lets pass 
As on dry Land between txvo Chrystal Walls, 
Axv'd by the Rod of Moses so to stand 

Divided 

The River'Dragon is an Allusion to the Cro- 
codile, which inhabits the Nile, from whence 
Egypt derives her Plenty, l^his Allusion is taken 
from that Sublime Passage in Ezekiel, Thus 
saiih the Lord God, behold I am against thee, 
Pharaoh King of Egypt, the great Dragon that 
lieth tn the midst of hu R ivers, which hath said, 
my River is mine own, and I have made it for 
my self. Milton has given us another very noble 
and poetical Image m the hame Description, 
which IS copied almost Word for Word out of the 
History of Moses. 

All Night he will Pursue, but his Approach 
Darkness defends between till morning Watch; 
Then through the fiery Pillar and the Cloud 
God looking forth, will trouble all lus Host, 

And cra?e tlicu Chariot Wheels : xvhen by com’ 
mand 

Moses once more his potent Rod extends 
Over the Sea: the Sea his Rod obeys: 

On their embattclVd Ra nks the Wnve.<t return 

And overwhelm their Wni — 

As the principal Desira of this Episode was to 
give Adam an Idea of the Holy Person, who was 
to reinstate human Nature in that Happiness and 
Perfection from which it had fallen, the Poet 
confines himself to the Line of Abraham, from 
whence the Messiah was to Descend. The An- 
gel is described as seeing the Patriarch actually 
travelling towards the Land of Promise, which 
gives a particular Live]ine.s.s this part of the 
Narration. 

/ see him, hut thou canst not, with what Faith 
He leaves his Gods, his Friends, his Native Soil, 
\Jr of Chdidxa., passing now the Ford 
To Haran, after him a cumbrous Train 
Of Herds and Flocks, and numerous Servitude ; 
Notwand' ring poor, hut trusting all his Wealth 
With God, who call'd him, in a Land unknown. 
Canaan he now attains, I see his Tents 
Pitch'd about Sechem, and the neighbouring 
Plain 
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Mopeh, there by Promue he receiA 


to his Ptogeny of all that Latt^ 

Hamath Nortk^vard to the Desart South. 
I ihtngs by their Names I call, though yet un~ 
named.) 


Is logo funce umvilling: thou to me 
^t all things under Heaven, all Places thou 
Crime art banish' d hence * 
Phis farther Consolation yet secure 
i carry hence ; though all by me 1, lost. 

As Virgil's Vision in the sixth ^neid pro- | aC . ^ vouchsafed, 

ihlv fV,.v .. u.a. /.'x./: ... ; Ay the promised Seed shall all restore 

The following Lines, which conclude the Poem 

LpressTo„®s'.“''““^ 

Helwdorns in his acquaints us thnt 

^Is that oT’Mor- 

Uls, as the former do not stir their Feet; nor proceed 
Step by Step, but slide o’er the Surface of the 
Body Swimming of the whole 

podj, j he Reader may observe with how Poet- 
has attributed the same 

Posil™ S''-’ 


bably gave Miltm the Hint of this whole Ifsode, 
the last Line is a Translation of th.ii 
where Anchises mentions the Names of Places,' 
which they were to bear hereafter. 

Hcec turn nomina erunt, nunc sunt sine nomine 
terror. 

The Poet has veiy finely represented the Joy 
and Gladness of Heart which rises in Adam 
upon his discovery of the Messiah. As he sees 
his Day at a distance through Types and .Shadow s, 
he rejoices m it ; but when he finds the Redemp- 
tion of Man comi^eated, and Paradise again re- 
newed, he breaks forth in Rapture and Transport ; 

O Goodness tnf nite, Goodness immense ! 

That all this Good of Evil shall produce, &c. 

I have hinted in my sixth Paper on Milton, 
that an Hcroick Poem, according to the Opinion 
of the best Cnticks, ought to end happily, and 
leave the Mind of the Reader, after having con- 
ducted it through many Doubts and Fears, Sor- 
rows and Disquietudes, in a State of TraiumiHtv 
and Satisfaction. ^ Miltou s Fable, which had so 
many other Qualifications to recommend it. was 
deficient in this Particular, It is here thercfoie, 
that the Poet has shewn a most exquisite Judg- 
ment, as well as the finest Invention, by finding 
out a Method to .supply this natural Defect in his 
Subject. Accordingly he leaves the Adversary of 
Mankind, in the last View wdiich he gives us of 
him, under the lowest State of Mortification and 
Di-sappointmcnt. We see him chewing Ashes 
grovelling in the Dust, and louden wuth super- 
numerary Pains and Torments. On the con- 
trary, our two first Parents are comforted by 
Dreants and Visions, chcared with Promises of 
Salvation, and, in a manner, raised to a gre.itcr 
Happiness than that which they had forfeited ; In 
short, Satan is represented nii.scrahlc in the 
height of his 'rrmmphs, and Adam triumphant 
in the height of Misery. 

Milton's Poem ends very nobly. The last 
Speeches ol Adam and the Arch-Angel are full of 
Moral and Instructive Sentinienls. I'he Sleep that 
fell upon Eve, and the Effects it had in quictin^ 
the Disorders of her Mind, produces the same 
kind of Consolation in the Reader, who cannot 
peruse the last beautiful Speech which is ascribed 
to the Mother of Mankind, without a secret Plea- 
sure and Satisfaction. 


Adam heard 

I Veil pleas d, but answer d not ; for now too nigh 
Th Archangel stood, and from the other Hill 
vv all in bright Array 

y he Cherubim descended ; on the Ground 
^"cteorcus, as evening Mist 
E IS n from a River, o'er iheMarhh (glides. 

And fiathers ground fast at the LabUer's Heel 
Hompvard returning High in Front advam 'd 
FAr bratuiisKd Sword of God before them blaz'd 
I jricrce as a C omet — 

I _ I he Author helped his Invention in the follow- 
I ing Passage, by refiectmg on i^c IVb.^viour of Jhe 
1 A**S'fl* who, m Holy Writ, has lii- t >•,. ... , u\ Lot 
I The Circumstances drawn from 

'"‘■'■y I^racefiilly made use of on 

j this Occasion. 

! In either Hand the hastn ing Angel can Hit 
I Our lingring Parents, and to th' Eastern Gate 
! the Cliff as fast 

I Po thi subjectea 1 lam; then dLapf car'd. 
j P hey looking back, 

j The [Scene which our first Parents are'sur- 
. prized w'lth, upon their looking back on Paradise, 

, wonderfully strikes the Reader’s Imagination, as 
, nothing can be more natural than the Tears they 
I shed on that Occasion. ^ 

Jhfy looking back, all th' Eastern side beheld 
I c^adise late their happy Seat, 


Whence thou return st, and whither went'st, I 
know ; 

Por God is also in Sleep, and Dreams advise, 

IV hick he hath sent propitious, some great Good 
Presaging, since with Sorrow and Heart's Dis- 
tress 

W earied I fell asleep ; but noto lead on ; 

In me is no delay i with thee to go, 

Is to stay here ; without thee here to stay. 


them soon; 

before them, where to chuse 
Pheif 1 lace of Rest, and Providence their Guide 


If I might presume to offer at the smallest Al- 
teration m this divmeWork, I should think the 
loem wmild c„d better with the Passage here 
quoted, than with the two Verses which follow : 

with wandering Steps and 
Through Eden took their solitary IVay. 


‘ [Prospect] 
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These two Verses, though they have their 
Beauty, fall Very much below the foregoing Pass- 
age, and renew in the Mind of the Reader that 
Anguish which was prett r well laid by that Con- 
sideration, 

The luorld was all before them, where to chuse 
Their Place of Rest, and Providence tiunr Guide. 

The Number of Books in Paradise Lost is 
equal to those of the Asneid. Our Author in his 
first Edition had divided his Poem into ten Books, 
but afterwards broke the seventh and the eleventh 
each of them into two different Books, by the help 
Off some small Additions. This second i^ivision 
was made with great Judgment, as any one may 
see who will be at the pains of examining it. It 
was not done for the sake of such a Chimerical 
Beauty as that of resembling Virgil in this par- 
ticular, hut for the more just and regular Disposi- 
tion of this great Work. 

Those who have read Bossn, and many of the 
Criticks who have written since his I'inie, will not 
pardon me if 1 do not find out the particular 
Moral which is inculcated in Paradise Lost. 
Though I can by no means think, with the last 
mentioned French Autlior, that an Ispick Wiiter 
first of all pitches upon a certain Moral, as the 
Ground-Work and Foundation of his Poem, and 
afterward.s finds out a Story to it : 1 am, however, 
of opinitm, that no just Heroick Poem ever was or 
can be made, from whence one great Moral may 
not be deduced. That which reign.s in Milton, is 
the mowt universal and most useful that can be 
imagined ; it is in .short this, That Obedience to 
the Will of God jnakes Men happy, and that 
Disobediejtce makes them miserable. This is 
visibly the Moral of the princip.al Fable, which 
turns upon Adam and Eve, who continued in 
Paradise, while they kept the command that was 
given them, and were driven out of it as soon as 
they had transgressed. 'This is likewi.se the Moral 
of the pi-incip<il Episode, which shews us how an 
innumerable Multitude of AngcK fell from their 
State of Bliss, and were cast into Hell upon their 
Disobedience. Besides this great Moral, which 
may be looked upon as the Soul of the Fable, 
there are an Infinity of Undcr-lNIorals which are 
to be drawn from the several paits of the Poem, 
and which makes this Work more useful and in- 
structive tliuii any othei Poem in any Language. 

Those who have criticized on the Odyssey, the 
Tliad, and ACncid, have taken a great deal of 
Pains to fix the Number of Mouths and Days 
contained in the Actiim of each of those Poems. 
If any one thinks it worth his wliile to examine 
this Paiticular in Milton, he will find that from 
Adam's first Appearance in the fourth Book, to 
his Expulsion from Paradise in the twelfth, the 
Author reckons ten I)ays, As for that pait of the 
Action which is described in the three first Books, 
as it docs not pass within the Regions of Nature, 
I have before observed that it is not subject to any 
Calculations of Time. 

I have now finished my Observations on a Work 
which does an Honour to the English Nation. I 
have taken a general View of it under these four 
Heads, the Fable, the Characters, the Sentiments, 
and the Language, and made each of them the 


Subject Jlli particular Paper. I have in the next 
Place sj^en of the Censures which our Autber 
may incur under each of these Heads, which I 
have confined to two Papers, though I might have 
enlarged the Number, if I had been disposed to 
dwell on so ungrateful a Subject. I believe, how- 
ever, that the severest Reader will not find any 
little Fault in Heroick Poetry, which this Author 
has fallen into, that does not come under one of 
those Heads among which I have distributed his 
several Blemishes. After having thus treated at 
large of Paradise Lost, I could not think it suf- 
ficient to have celebrated this Poem in the whole, 
’■.-t'-.T-.t d 'srendi.'ii; t-, Particulars. I have there- 
l-;.r .'•e-i .n ! .i P.iiii-;- upon each Book, and en- 
deavoured not only to [prove that the Poem is 
beautiful in general, but to point out its Particular 
Beauties, and to determine wherein they consist. 
I have endeavoured to shew how some Passages 
are beautiful by being Sublime, others by being 
Soft, others by being Natural ; which of them are 
recommended by the Passion, which by the Moral, 
which by the .Sentiment, and which by the Ex- 
pression. [ have likewise endeavoured to shew 
liow the Genius of tlie Poet shines by a happy 
Invention, a distant Allusion, or a judicious Imi- 
tation ; how he has copied or improved Homer or 
Virgil, and rais<ed his own Imaginations by the 
Use winch he has made of several Poetical Pass- 
ages in Scripture. I might have inserted also 
several Passages of Tasso, which our Author [has*] 
imitated , but as I do not look upon Tajsso to be a 
sufficient Voucher, I would not perplex my Reader 
with such Quotations, a.s might do more Honour 
to the Italian than the English Poet. In short, 
I have endeavoured to particularize those in- 
numerable kinds of Beauty, which it would be 
todiou.s to recapitulate, but which arc essential to 
Poetry, and winch may he met with in the Works 
of this great Author. Had I thought, at my first 
engaging in this design, that it would have led me 
to so great a length, I believe I should never have 
entered upon it ; but the kind Reception which it 
has met with among those whose Judgments I 
have a value for, as well as the uncommon l>e- 
mands which my Bookseller tells me have been 
made for tlic.se p.irticuUr Discourses, give me no 
reason to lepc'iitof the Pams 1 have been at in 
composing them. L. 


No. 370.] Monday, May 5, 1712. [Steele^ 


Totus Mundits agit H istrionem. 


M an Y of my fair Readers, well as very 
gay and well-received Persons of the 
other Sex, are extremely perplexed at the Latin 
Sentences at the Flead of my Speculations; I do 
not know whether I ought not to indulge them 
with Translations of each of them : However, I 
have to-day taken down from the Top of the 
Stage in Drury-Lane a hit oi Latin which often 
stands in their View, and signifies that the vthaU 
World acts the Player. It is certain that if we 


[shew] 


[has likewise] 
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look all round ui. and behold the diff(!i|l|.t Em- 
ployments of Mankind, yoJi hardly seejme who 
IS not, as the Player is, in an assumed Character. 
The Lawyer^ who is vehement and loud in a 
Cause wherein he knows he has not the Truth of 
the Question on his Side, is a Player as to the 
personated Part, but incomparably meaner than 
ne as to the Propatltution of himself for Hire ; be- 
cause the Pleader’s Falshood introduces In- 
justice, the Player feigns for no other end but to 
divert or instruct you. 'I'he Divine, whose Pas- 
sions transport him to say any thing with any View 
but, promoting the Interests of true Piety and 
Religion, is a Player with a still greater Imputa- 
tion of Guilt, in proportion to his depreciating a 
Ckaracter more sacred. Consider all the difter- 
ent Pursuits and Employments of Men, and you 
will find half tbeir Actions tend to nothing else 
but Disguise and Imposture : and all that is done 
which proceeds not from a Man’s very self, is the 
Action of A Player. For this Reason it is that I 
make so fiequent mention of the Stage : It is, with 
me, a Matter of the highest Consicleration what 
Parts are well or ill performed, what Passions or 
Sentiments are indulged or cultivated, and conse- 
quently what Manners and Customs arc trans- 
fu.sed from the Stage to the World, which reci- 
pi-ocally imitate each other. As the Writers of 
Epick roeins introduce shadowy Per.sons, and re- 
present Vices and Virtues under the Characters of 
Men and Women ; so I, who am a SrECTAToKiu 
the World, may peihaps sometimes make use of 
the Names of the Actors on tlie Stage, to repre- 
sent or admonish those who transact AflTairs in the 
World. When I am commending Wilks for re- 
presenting the Tendei ness of a Husband and a 
Father in Mackbethy the Contrition of a reformed 
Prodigal in Harry the Fourth, the winning 
Emptiness of a young Man of Good-natuie and 
Wealth in the Tyip to the Jubilee , the Officious- 
ness of an artful Servant in the Fox : when thus 
I celebrate Wilks, I talk to all the Woild who 
are engaged in any of those Circumstances. If 
I were to speak of Merit neglected, misapplied, 
or misunderstood, might not I .say has 

a great Capacity ? But it is not the Interest of | 
others who bear a Figure on the Stage that his i 
Talents were understood ; it is their Business to ] 
impose upon him what cannot become him, or | 
keep out of his hands any thing in which he ] 
would Shine. Were one to raise a Suspicion of I 
himself in a Man who passes upon the World for ' 
a fine Thing, in order to al.arm him, one might 
s^', if \jOxA Foppington ’ were not on the Stage, 
{Cibber acts the false Pretensions to a genteel 
Behaviour so very justly), he would have in the 
generality of Mankind more that would admire 
than deride him. When we come to Characters 
directly Comical, it is not to be imagin’d what 
Effect a well-regulated Stage would have upon 
Men’s Manners. The Craft of an U.surer, the 
Absurdity of a rich Fool, the auk ward Rough- 
ness of a Fellow of half Courage, the ungraceful 

* Earquhar’s Constant Couple, or A Trip to 

the ^(biiee. 

* Ben Jonson’s Volpone. 

* In Colley Cibber’s Careless IJnsband, 


Mirth of a Creature of half Wit, might be for 
ever put out of Countenance by proper Parts for 
Dogget. Johnson by acting Corbacchio ' the 
other Night, must have given all who saw him a 
thorough Detestation of aged Avarice. The 
Petulancy of a peevish old Fellow, who loves 
and hates he knows not why, is very excellently 
performed by the Ingenious Mr. William Pen- 
kethman in the Fop's P'ortune ; “ where, in the 
Character of Dou Cholcrick Stinp Shorto de 
Testy, he answers no Questions but to those 
whom he likes, and wants no account of any 
thing from those he approves. Mr. Penkethman 
is also Master of as many Faces In the Dumb- 
Scene as can be expected from a Man in the Cir- 
cumstances of being ready to perish out of Fear 
and Hunger; He wonders throughout the whole ; 
Scene very masterly, without neglecting his ’ 
Victuals. If u be, as I have heard it sometime.s ! 
mentioned, a great Qualification for the World to ■ 
follow Business and Pleasure too, what is it in the 
Ingenious Mr. Penkethman to represent a Sense 
of Pleasure and Pain at the .same time ; as you 
may see him do this Evening ? 3 

As it is certain that a Stage ought to be wholly 
suppressed, or judiciously encouraged, while 
there is one in the Nation, Men turned for regular 
Pleasure cannot employ their Thoughts more u.se- 
fully, for the Diversion of Mankind, than by con- 
vincing them that it is m themselves to raise thi.s 
F.ntcrtaiiiment to the greatest Height. It would ; 
he a great Improvement, as well as Embellishment ' 
to the 'Pheatre, if Dancing were more regarded, 
and taught to all the Actors. One who has the ; 
Advantage of such an agreeable girlish Person a.s 
Mrs. Bicknell, joined with her Capacity of Imita- 
tion, could in proper Gesture and Motion repre- ' 
sent all the decent Characters of Female Life, , 
An amiable Modesty in one Aspect of a Dancer, ' 
an assumed Confidence in another, a sudden Joy 
in another, a falling off with an Impatience of 
being beheld, a Return towards the Audience 
with an unsteady Resolution to approach them, 

* In Ben Jonson’s Volpone. 

* Cibber’s Love makes a Man, or The Fop's 
Fortune. 

3 For the Benefit of Mr. Penkethman. At the 
Desire of Several Ladies of Quality. By Her 
Majesty’s Company of Comedians. At the 
Theatre Royal in Drury I.ane, this present 
Monday, being the 5 th of May, will be prc.sented 
a Comedy called Love make.s a Man, or The 
Fop’s Fortune The Part of Don Lewis, alias 
Don Choleric Snap Shorto cle Testy, by Mr. Pen- 
kethman ; Carlos, Mr. Wilks; Clodio, alias Don 
Dismallo Thick-Scullo de Half Witto, Mr. Cib- 
ber ; and all the other Parts to the best Advan- 
tage. With a new Epilogue, spoken by Mr. 
Penkethman, riding on an Ass. By her Majesty’ .> 
Command no Per.sons are to be admitted behind 
the Scenes. And To-Morrow, being '^Puesday, 
will be presented, A Comedy call’d The Con- 
stant Couple, or A Trip to the Jubilee. For the 
Bettejit of Mrs. Bicknell. I'o do as kind a 
service to Mrs. Bicknell as to Mr. Penkethman on 
the occasion of their benefits is the purpo.se of the 
next paragraph of Steele’s Essay. 
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and a well-acted SolUcitude to please, would re- 
vive in the Company all the fine Touches of 
Mind raised in obsei^’ing all the Objects of Af- 
fection or Passion they liad before beheld. Such 
elegant Entertainments as these, would polish 
the Town into Judgment in their Gratifications ; | 
and Delicacy in Pleasure is the first step People 
of Condition take in Reformation from Vice. 
Mrs. Bicknell has the only Capacity for this sort 
of Dancing of any on the Stage ; and I dare say 
all who see her Performance to-morrow Night, 
when sure the Romp will do her best for her own 
Benefit, will be of my Mind. T. 


No. 371.] Tuesday^ May 6 , 1712. [Addison. 


Jamne igiiur landas quod se sapient ihus nnus 
Ridebat i Juv. 

I SHALL communicate to my Reader the follow- 
ing Letter for the Entertainment of this Day. 

SIR, 

‘ You know very well that our Nation is more 
‘fam.ous for that sort of Men who are tailed 
* Whims and Humourists, than any other 
* Country m the World ; for which reason it is 
‘ observed that our English Comedy excells that 
‘ of all other Nations m the Novelty and Variety 
' of its Characters, 

.‘Among those innumerable Setts of Whims 
'which our Country produces, there are none 
‘ whom I have regarded with more Curiosity than 
* tho.se \ybo have invented any particular kind of 
‘ Diversion for the Entertainment of themselves 
‘or their Friends. My Letter shall single out 
‘ those who take delight in sorting a Company 
‘that has something of Burlesque and Ridicule 
‘ in its Appearance. I shall make my self undcr- 
‘ stood by the following Example. One of the 
‘ Wits of the last Age, who was a Man of a good 
‘Estate,^ thought he never laid out his Money 
‘better tlian in a Jest. As he was one Year at 
‘ the Bath, observing that in the great Conflii- 
‘ cnce of fine People, there were several among 
‘ them with long Chins, a part of the Visage by 
‘ which he himself was very much distinguished, 

* he invited to dinner half a Score of these re- 
‘ markable Persons who had them Mouths in the 
‘ Middle of their Faces. They had no sooner 
‘placed themselves about the Table, but they 
‘ began to stare upon one another, not being able 
‘to imagine what had brought them together. 

‘ Our English Proverb says, 

’ Tis j/icrry in the Hall, 

When Beards rvag all. 

* It proved so in the Assembly I am now speak- 
‘ing of, who seeing so many Peaks of Faces 
‘agitated with Eatmg, Drinking, and Discourse, 
i ‘ and observing all the Chins that were present 
* meeting together very often over the Center of 
I ‘ the Table, every one grew sensible of the Jest, 


* George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, Dry- 
den’s Zimri, and the author of the Rehearsal. 


‘ and ca]|ii into it with so much Good-Humour, 

‘ that they lived in strict Friendship and Alliance 

* from that Day forward. 

‘ The same Gentleman Some time after packed 
‘together a Set of Oglers, as he called them, 

‘ consisting of .such as had an unlucky Cast in 
‘their Eye.s. His Diver.sion on this Occasion 
‘was to see the cross Bows, mistaken Signs, 

‘ and wrong Connivances that passed amidst so 
‘manv broken and refracted Rays of Sight. 

‘ Tne third Feast which this merry Gentleman 
‘ exhibited was to the Stammerers, whom he gut 
‘ together in a .sufficient Body to fill his Table. 

‘ He had ordered one of his Servants, who was 
‘placed behind a Skreen, to write down their 
‘ Table-Talk, which was very easie to be done 
‘ without the help of Short-hand. It appears by 
‘the Notes which were taken, that tho’ their Con- 
‘versation never fell, there were not above twenty 
‘ Word.s spoken during the first Course ; that upon • 
‘ serving up the second, one of the Company was 
‘a quarter of an Hour in telling them, that the 
‘ Ducklins and [Asparagus'] were very good ; and 
‘ that another took up the same time m declaring 
‘ himself of the same Opinion. This Jest did not, 
‘however, go off so well a.s the former ; for one 
‘ of the Guests being a brave Man, and fuller of 
‘ Resentment than he knew how to express, went 
‘ out of the Room, and sent the facetious Inviter 
*a Challenge in Writing, which though it was 
‘afterwards dropp'd by the Inteiqio.sition of 
‘ Friends, put a Stop to these ludicrous Entertain- 
‘ inents. 

‘ Now, Sir, I dare say you will agree w'ith me, 
‘that as there is no Moral in these Jests, they 
‘ ought to be di.scouraged, and looked upon rather 
‘as pieces of Unluckiness than Wit. However, 

‘ as It is natural for one Man to refine upon the 
‘Thought of another, and impossible for any 
‘ .single Per.son, how great soever his Parts may be, 

‘ to invent an Art, and bring it to its utmost Per- 
‘ fcction ; I shall here give you an account of an 
‘honest Gentleman of my Acquaintance who 
‘ upon hearing the Character nf the Wit above 
‘ mentioned, has himself assumed it, and endea- 
‘ voured to convert it to the Benefit of Mankind. 
‘He invited half a dozen of his Friends one day 
‘ to Dinner, who were each of them famous for 
‘inserting several redundant Phrases in their 
‘ Discourse, as c/ y hear me, d'y'e see, that is, 

* and so Sir. Each of the Guests making fre- 
‘ quent use of his particular Elegance, appeared 
‘so ridiculous to his Neighbour, that he could not 
‘ but leflect upon himself as appearing equally 
‘ridiculous to the rest of the Company : By this 
‘ means, before they had .sat long together, every 
‘one talking with the greatest Circumspection, 
‘and carefully avoiding his favourite Expletive, 
‘the Convensation was cleared of its Redundan- 
‘cies, and had a gi eater Quantity of Sense, tho’ 
‘less of Sound in it, 

‘ The same well-meaning Gentleman took oc- 
‘ casionj at another time, to oring together such of 
*his Fnends as were addicted to a foolish habitual 
‘ Custom of Swearing. In order to shew the 
‘ Absurdity of the Practice, he had recourse to 


' [Sparrow-grass] and in first Reprint. 
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* the Invention above mentioned, having placed j 

* an Amanttemis in a private part of the Room. 
‘After the second Bottle, when Men open their 
‘ Minds without Reserve, my honest Friend began 

* to take notice of the many sonorous but unne- 
‘ceaiary Words that had passed in his House 
‘ since their sitting down at Table, and how much 
‘good Conversation they had lost by giving way 
‘ to such superfluous Phrases. What a Tax, says 
‘ he, would they have raised for the Poor, had we 

* put the Laws in Execution upon one another ? 

* Every one of them took this gentle Reproof in 
‘good part : Upon which he told them, that 
‘knowing their Conversation would have no Se- 
‘ crets in it, he had ordered it to be taken down in 
‘ Writing, and for the humour sake would read it 
‘to them, if they pleased. There were ten 
‘ Sheets of it. which mig’ t have been reduced 
‘ to two, had mere not been those abominable In- 
‘ terpolations I have before mentioned. Upon 
‘ the reading of it in cold Blood, it looked ratner 

* like a Conference of Fiends than of Men. In 
‘ short, every one trembled at himself upon hear- 
‘ ing calmly what he had pronounced amidst the 

* Heat and Inadvertency of Discourse. 

‘ I shall only mention another Occasion wherein 
‘he made use of the same Invention to cure a 
‘ different kind of Men, who are the Pests of all 
‘polite Conversation, and murder Time as much 
‘as either of the two former, tliough they do it 
‘more innocently; I mean that dull Generation 
‘of Story-tellers, My Friend got together about 
‘ half a dozen of his Acquaintance, who were in- 
‘ fected with this strange Malady. 'I'he first Day 
‘ one of them sitting down, entered upon the Siege 
‘of Namur, whicli lasted till four a-clock, tlicir 
‘time of parting. The second Day a North- 

* Britain took jiosscssiou of the Discourse, which 

* it was impossible to get out of h; , Hands so long 

‘ as the Company staid together. 'J’he third Day 
‘ was engrossed after the same manner by a Story 
‘ of the same length. I'licy at last began to ro- 
‘ fleet upon this barbar" if'.-- one 

‘ another, and by this ri'' cv . .1 • . mr •» that 

‘Lethargy with which each of them had hcen 

* seized for several Years, 

‘As you have somewhere declared, that e.xtra- 
‘ordinary and uncommon C'liaractcis of Mankind 
‘are the Game which you delight in,^and as I 
‘ look upon you to be the greatest Sportsman, or, 

* if you please, the Nimrod among this Species of 
‘ "liters, I thought this Discovery would not be 
‘ unacceptable to you. 

I am, 

I. SIR, &c. 


No. 372.] Wednesday, May 7, 1712. \Steele. 

Pudet hcec opprobria nobis 

[Et diet potuisse et non potuisse refclli. 1 — Ovid. 


Mr. Spectator, May 6, 1712. 

‘ T AM Sexton of the Parish of Cffvent-Garden, 
‘ X and complained to you some time age, that as 
‘ I was tolling in to Prayers at Eleven in the Morn- 
*ing. Crowds of People of Quality hastened to 


‘assemble at a Puppet-Show on the other Side of 

* the Garden. I had at the same time a very great 

* Disesteem for Mr. Powell and his little thonght- 
‘ less Common-wealth, as if they had enticed the 
‘ Gentry into those Wandiings : But Vt that be 
‘as it will, I now am convinced of the honest In- 
‘tentionsof the said Mr. Porvell and Company ; 
‘and send this to acquaint you, that he has given 
‘all the Profits which shall arise to-morrow Night 
‘ by his Play to the use of the poor Charity-Chil- 
‘ dren of this Parish. I have been informed, .Sir, 

‘ that in Holland all Persons who set up any 
‘ Show, or act any Stage-Play, be the Actors 
‘ either of Wood and Wire, or P'lesh and Blood, 

‘ are obliged to pay out of their Gain such a Pro- 
‘ portion to the honest and industrious Poor in the 
‘ Neighbourhood : By this means they make Di- 
‘ version and Pleasure pay a Ta.v to Labour and 
‘Industry. I have been told also, that all the 
‘time of Lent, in Roman-Catholick Countries, 

‘ the Persons of Condition adrninistred to the N e- 
‘ cessities of the Poor, and attended the Beds of 
‘ Lazars and diseased Persons. Our Protestant 
‘ Ladies and Gentlemen are so much to seek for 
‘proper ways of passing Tl'ime, that they are 
‘ obliged to Punchinello for knowing what to do 
‘ with themselves. Since the Case is so, I de- 
‘ sire only you would intreat our People of Qual- 
‘ ity, who are not to be interrupted in their Plea- 
‘ sure to think of the Practice of any moral Duty, 

‘ that they viould at least fine for their Sins, and 
‘give something to these poor Children ; a little 
‘out of their l.u\ui> and Piip''ifluity, would at- 
‘ tone, in some measure, foi !'>e imI'-'i Use of 
‘the rest of their Fortunes. It would not, me- 
‘ thinks, be amiss, if the I.adies who haunt the 
‘ Cloysters and Passages of the IMay-house, were 
‘ upon every Offence obliged to ]iay In this excel- 
‘ lent Institution of Schools of Ghaiity : This Me- 
‘ thud would make Offenders themselves do Serv- 
‘ ice to the Publick. But m the mean time I 
‘desire you would publish this voluntary Repar- 
‘ation which Mr. Powell docs our Parish, for the 
‘ Noise he has made in it by the constant rattling 
‘ of Coaches, Drums, d'rumpets, Triumphs, and 
‘ Battels. "J hc Destruction of Tivy adorned with 
‘Highland Dances, arc to in.ake up the I'mtcr- 

‘ tainment of all who are so well disposed as not ^ |t. 
‘ to forbear a light Entertainment, for no other ' 

‘ Reason but that it is to do a good Action. 

I am, SIR, 

Your most hutuble Serrmntu 

Ralph Bcllfry. 

‘ I am credibly informed, that all the Imsinua- 
‘tions which a certain Writer made against Mr. 

‘ Pozoell at the Bath, are false and groundless. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘Mv F*-"plovment, which is that of a Broker, 
*ic..d.i!,., i:..‘ » ficn into Taverns about the Ex- 
* t hof y , i. I-, jtie occasion tq observe a cer- 

‘ tain Enormity, which I shall here siiomi^ to your 
‘Animadversion. In three or four of these Ta- 
‘verns, I have, at different times, taken notice of 
‘a precise Set of People with g**rive C oiintenanres, 
‘short Wiggs, black th d i.k t-'.iiiilet 

‘trimm’d with Black, and mourning Gloves and 
‘Hatbands, who meet on certain Days at each 
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‘ Tavern successively, and keep a sort of moving 

* Club. Having often met with their Faces, and 

* observed a certain slinking Way m their dropping 
‘in one after aimther, I had the Curiosity tocn- 

* quire into their Characters, being the rather 

* moved to it by their agreeing in the Singularity 
‘ of their Dress ; and I find upon due Examination 
‘they are a Knot of Parisn-Clarks, who have 

* taken a fancy to one another, and perliaps settle 

* the Kills of Mortality over their Half-pints. I 
‘ have so great a Value and Veneration for any 
‘ who have but even an assenting Amen in the 
‘ Service of Religion, that I am afraid lest these 
‘ Persons should incur some Scandal by this Prac- 
‘ tice ; and would therefore have them, without 
‘ Raillery, advised to send the Florence and Pul- 
' lets home to their own Houses, and not pretend 
‘ to live as well as the Overseers of the Poor. 

1 am, SIR, 

Your most humble Servant, 

Humphry Transfer. 

Mr . Spkctatok, May 6. 

*I was la.st Wednesday Night at a Tavern in 
‘the Citv, among a Set of Men who call thcni- 
‘ selves the Laivyers Cltib. You must know, Sir, 
‘this Club consists only of Allot neys , and at this 
‘ Meeting every one proposes the Cause he has 
‘then ill hand to the Hoard, upon which each 
‘Member gives his Judgment according to the 
‘ Experience he has met with If u happens that 
‘any one puts a Case of which they have had no 
‘Precedent, it is noted down by their Clerk Will. 

‘ Gooseqmll, (who registers all their Proceedings) 

* that one of them may go the next Day with it to 
‘a Counsel. This indeed is coinniendable, and 

‘ ought to be the principal End of their Meeting ; i 
‘ but had you been there to have heard them re- 
‘late their Methods of managing a Cause, their 
‘Manner of drawing out their Bills, and, in shoil, 

‘ their Arguments upon the several ways (T abus- 
‘ ing their Clients, with the Applause that is given 
‘to him who has done it ”■''••1 rctfr”’.'. yon would 
‘ before now have given v .i l\i. ■ . !. * on them. 
‘They arc so conscious that their Discounscs 
‘ought to be kept secret, that they arc very cau- 
‘ tious of admitting any Per.son iv ho is not of tlicn 
‘ Profession. When any who are not of the Law 
‘ are let in, the Person who introduces him, says, 
‘he is a very honest Gentleman, and he is taken 
‘iiij as their Cant is, to pay Costs. I am ad- 

* mutr ’ '.n <■”, ipi* Rcr-'i.-ia nfl.ntio:'! of one of their 

‘ih’iii-'j ii ^ 'i.i-fiai-ured J'cl- 

* loxo that will never be in a Plot, and only desires 
‘to drink his Pottle and smoke his Pipe You 
‘have fornieily remarked upon sevcial Sorts of 

* Clubs : and as the 'I'cndeiicy of this is only to 
‘increase Fraud and Deceit, I hope you will 
‘please to lake Notice of it. 

/ am (until Reipcct) 

Your humble Ser%>ant, 

T. H. R. 


373*3 Thursday, May 8, 171a. \jBndgtll. 


IFallit enim Vitium specie virtutis et umbra. 

JwJl 

M r. LOCKE, in his Treatise of Human Un- 
derstanding, has spent two Chapters upon 
the Abuse of Words.^ The first and most pal- 
pable Abuse of Words, he .says, is, when they are 
used without clear and distinct Ideas : The second, 
when wearc .so mconst.Tnt and unsteady in the Ap- 
plication of them, that \\c sometimes use them to 
signify one Idea, sometir:ic-> another. He adds, , 
that the Result of our Contemplations and Rea- 
sonings, while we have no precise Idea.s fixed to 
our Words, must needs be very confused and ab- 
surd. To avoid this Inconvenience, more especi- 
ally in moral Discourses, where die same Word 
should constantly be used in the .same Sense, he 
earnestly recommends the use of Definitions. A 
Dejiniiion, say.s he, is the only way whereby the 
precise Meaning 0 / Moral W ords can be hnown. 
He therefore accuses those of great Negligence, 
who Discourse of Moral things with the least 
Obscurity in the Terms they make use of, since 
upon the forementioned ground he does not scruple 
to say, that he thinks Morality is capable of De- 
monstration as well as the Mathcmaiicks. 

I know no two Words that have been more 
al l'\ li ed, flV’cvt .Tu Iwrr.ng Interpretations 
V.!,; h.i.v p : ■.;! •:! 1 ' (..n, t.'an ilio-'t :vv»-, 
and Assurance. To say .such an one is a modest 
]\fan, sometimes indeed passes for a good^ Cha- 
racter : but at present is very often used to signify 
a sheepish awkard Fellow, who has neither Good- 
breedmg, Politeness, nor any Knowledge of the 
World. 

Again, A Man of Assuiauce, tho’ at first it 
only denoted a Person of a free and open Carriage, 
is now very '. .in; li I ■ .'i T'U' dir.'tf Wretch, 
who c.in bit 1 ' ‘ >.■ of Decency 

and Morality v.itnout a liiusn._ 

1 shall endeavour therefore in this F^say to re- 
store these Words to tlieir true Meaning, to pre- 
vent the Idea of Mcdcdy fiom being confounded 
with that ni Sheepishness, and to \\\n^e.v Impudence 
from pas.sing for Asj,urance. _ - j 

If i was put to define Modesty, I would call 
The Reflection of an Ingenuous Mind, cither 
when a Man has committed an Action for which 
he censures himself, or fancies that he is exposed 
to the Censure of others. 

For this Reason a Man truly Modest is as much 
so when he is alone as in Company, and as subject 
to a Dhi.sh in his Clo.sct, .as when the Eyes of 
Multitudf.s are upon him. iP* 


* [ Ktrabonein 

AppelLat pcetum pater ; et pullum, male parvus 
Si cui Jiltus est; ut abortivus fuit olim 
Sisyphus: hunc varum, distortiscruribus; ilium 
Balbutit scaurum, pravis fultum tnaU talis. 

Hior. ] 

* Book III., Chapters 10, ii. Words are the 
subject of this book ; ch. 10 is on the Alnise of 
Words; ch. xi of the Remedies of the Soxegemg 
imperfections and abuses. 
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I do not remember to have met with any In- 
stance of Modesty with which I am so well 
pleased, ai that celebrated one of the young 
Prince, whose Father being a tributary King to 
the Ronans, had several Complaints laid against 
him before the Senate, as a Tyrant and Oppressor 
of his Subjects. The Prince went to Rome to 
defend his Father ; but coming into the Senate, 
and hearing a Multitude of Crimes proved upon 
him, was so oppressed when it came to his turn to 
speak, that he was unable to utter a Word. The 
Story tells us, that the Fathers were more moved 
at this Instance of Modesty and Ingenuity, than 
they could h.ave been by the most Pathetick 
Oration ; and, in short, pardoned the guilty Father 
for this early Promise of Virtue in the Son. 

I take Assurance to be the Faculty of possess- 
ing a Man's self or cf saying anti doing in- 
different things witluntt any Uneasiness or 
Emotion in the Mind. That which generally 
gives a Man Assurance is a moderate Knowledge 
of the World, but above all a Mind fixed and de- 
termined in it self to do nothing against the Rules 
of Honour and Decency. An open and assured 
Behaviour is the natural Consequence of such a 
Resolution. A M.-m thus armed, if his Words or 
Actions are at anv tunc misinterpreted, retires 
within himself, am! from a Consciousness of his 
own Integrity, assuines Force enough to despise 
the little CciiMii!.'- .)f Ignorance or Malice. 

Every one ought to cherish and encourage in 
himself the Modesty and Assurance I have here 
mentioned. 

A Man without Assurance is liable to be made 
uneasy by the Fully or 111-nature of every one he 
converses with. A Man without Modesty is lost 
to all Sense of Honour and Virtue 

It is more than prnb-vblc, that the Prince above- 
I mentioned possessed both these Qu.ilificatiuns in 
.1 very eminent degree. Without Assurance he 
'vonlci never h.ivo undertaken to speak before the 
mo^L august Assembly in the Woild; without 
Modesty he would have pleaded the Cause he 
bad taken upon him, tho’ it had appeared ever .so 
Scandalou.s. 

From what has been said, it is pl.xin, that Mo- 
desty and Assur.uK'c are both .imiable, .ui<l may 
very well meet m t!u‘ saiin' I'erson. When they 
are thus mixed and blended together, they com- 
pose wh.xt we endeavour to express when we say 
a modest Ajssuranc/' ; by which we undcistand 
the just Mean between Bashfulucss and Impu- 
dence. 

I shall conclude wdlli obsei ving, that as the same 
Man may be hotli Modest and Assured, so it is 
also possible for the same I’enson to be both Im- 
pudent and Pashful, 

We have frequent Instances of this odd kind of 
Mixture in People of depraved Mind.s and mean 
Education ; who tho’ they are not able to meet a 
Man’s Eyes, or pronounce a Sentence without 
Confusion, can Voluntarily commit the greatest 
Villanies, or most indecent Actions. 

Such a Person seems to have made a Resolution 
Co do III even in spite of himselfj and in defiance 
of all those Checks and Restraints his I'emper 
and Coittplection seem to have laid in his 
way. 
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Upon the whole, I would endeavour to establisl^ ^ . 
this Maxim, That the Practice of Virtue is the ^ 
most proper Method to give a Man a becoming 
Assurance in his Words and Actions. Guilt al- ' 
ways .seeks to .shelter it self in one of the Ex-“''\ 
treams, and is sometimes attended with**T30th. X. 


374.] Friday, May 9, 1712. {Steele. 


Nil actum reputans si quid snperesset agendum. 

Luc. 


T here is a Fault, which, tho’ common, wants 
a Name. It is the very contrary to Procras- 
tination : As we lose the present Hour by delay- 
ing from Day to Day to execute what we ought to 
do immediately ; so most of us take Occasion to sit 
still and throw away the Time in our Possession, 
by Retrospect on what is past, imagining we have 
already acquitted our selve.s, and established our 
Characters in tlie sight of Mankind. But when 
wc thus put a Value upon our selves for what we 
have .already done, any further than to explain 
our selves in order to assist our future Conduct, 
that will give us an over-wcening opinion of our 
Merit to the prejudice of our present Industry. 
The great Rule, methinks, should be to manage 
the Instant in which we stand, with Fortitude, 
F '-.urit' . ; nd M- d.cr.ition, according to Mens 
• -p. • :.> i- ( : .1. es. If our past Actions re- 
pro.ich u.s, they cannot be attoned for by our own 
severe Reflections so effectually as by a contrary 
Behaviour. If they are jiraiseworthy, the Me- 
mory of them is of no use but to act suitably to 
them. Ihus a good present Behaviour is an im- 
plicit Repentance for .iny Miscarii.age in what is 
jiast ; but present Slackne.ss will not make up for 
past Activity. 'I'inic has swallowed up all that 
wc Contemporaries did V^csterday, as irrevocably 
as it lias the Actions of the Antediluvians : But 
we aie .igain .iwake, and vvli.U sli.ill we do to- r)ay, 
tt.i-i)aV whicJi pass<-s wink- we .'iie yet s[»e;d<ingy 
Sh.dl we leiuemhci the !''olly of last Nighl, or 
lesolve upon the Km-h ise of Virtue to-inoiiow ? 
Last Night i". ecit.iiiily gone, and 'I’o-niorrow 
in.iy never nnive 'I'liis Inst.int innki' use of 
('.in V"ii oblige .mv M ai of noiioiu ami Virluel’ 
1 >0 It imincili.ite'ly. Can you visit a sick Ftieiul ? 
Will it revive bun to see you enter, and suspend 
your own I'.ase and Pleasine to eoiiifoit his 
We.ikness, and liear tlie luipeitiinmcies of a 
Wrttdi lu P.im t 1 >on’t st.iy to take Coach, 
blithe g<inc Your Misticss will bring Sorrow, 

and your I’ottle Madness ; Go lu neither.-^ 

Such Virtues and Diversions .as these are men- 
tioned because they occur to all Men. But evsi y 
i Man is sufficiently convinced, that lu suspend the 
use of the present Moment, and resolve better for 
the future only, isanunpardonalile Folly: What I 
attempted to consider, was the Mischief orsetting 
.such a Value upon what is past, as to think we 
have done enough Let a Man have filled all the 
Offices ol Life wii!. the highest Dignity till Yes- 
terday, and begin to live only to himself to-Day, 
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he must expect he will in the Effects upon his 
Reputation be considered as the Man who died 
Yesterday. The Man who distinguishes himself 
from the rest, stands in a Press of People ; those 
before him intercept his Progress, and those be- 
hind him, if he does not urge on, will tread him 
down. Ctesor, of whom it was said, t/uii he 
thought nothing done while there 7 oas anything 
left for him io do, went on in performing the 
greatest Exploits, without assuming to himself 
a Privilege of taking Rest upon the Foundation 
of the Merit of his former Actions. It was the 
manner of that glorious Captain to write down 
what Scenes he passed through, but it was rather 
to keep his Affairs in Method, and capable of a 
clear Review in case they should be examined by 
others, than that he built a Renown upon any 
thing which was past. I shall produce two Frag- 
ments of his to demonstrate, that it was his Rule 
of Life to support himself rather by what he 
should perform tlian what he had done already. 
In the Tablet which he wore about him the same 
Year, in which he obtained the Battel of Phar- 
salia, there were found these loose Notes for his 
own Conduct ; It is .supposed, by the Circum- 
stances they alluded to, that they might he set 
down the Evening of the same Night. 

‘My Part is now but begun, and my Clory 

* must be sustained by the Use I make of this Vic- 
‘ tory : otherwise my Loss will be greater than 
‘ that of PiV}fd>ey. Our personal Reputation will 
‘rise or fall as wc bear our respectiv«» Fortunes. 
‘All my private Enemies among the Prisoners 

* shall be spared, J will forget this, in order to 

* obtain such another Day. Trehuttns is ashamed 
‘to see me : 1 will go to his Tent, and be rccon- 
‘ died in private, (live all the Men of Honour, 

‘ who take part with me, the I'enns I offered 
‘ before the Battel. Let them owe this to their 
‘ Friends who have been long m my Inter- 
‘ests. Power is weakened by the full Use of 
‘ it, but extended by Moderation. Galbinius is 
‘proud, and will be servile in his piesent For- 
‘tune; let him wait. Send for Sfertinius : He 
‘is modest, and his Virtue is woith gaining. I 
‘have cooled my Heart with Reflection ; and am 
‘fit to rejoice with the Army to-morrow. He is 
‘ a popular Ceneral who can expose himself like a 
‘jnavate Man during a Battel; but he is more 
‘popular who can rejoice but like a private Man 
‘ afier a Victory. 

What is particularly proper for the Example of 
all who pretend to Industry in the Pursuit of} 
Honour and Virtue, is, Thai this Hero was more 
than ordinarily solhdicms about his Reputation, 
when a common Klmd would have thought it self 
in Security, and given it self a, Louse to Joy and 
Triumph. But tiiough this is a very great In- 
stance of his Ternpet, 1 must confe.ss 1 am more 
taken with his Reflections when he retired to his 
Closet in some Disturb.ance upon the repeated ill 
Omens of Cal^hur?iui\s Dream the Night before 
hih Death. The literal Translation of that Frag- 
ment shall conclude this Paper. 

‘ Be it so [then.]^ If I am to die to-Morrow, that 
‘is what I am to do to-Morrow : It will not be 


‘ then, because I am willing it should be then ; nor 
‘shall I escape it, because I am unwilling. It is 
‘in the Gods when, but in my self how I shall 
‘ die. If Calphwntia's Dream.s are Fumes of In- 
‘ digestion, how .shall I behold the Day after to- 
‘ morrow ? If they arc from the Gods, their 
‘ Admonition is not to prepare me to escape from 
‘ their Decree, but to meet it. I have lived to a 
* Fulness of Days and of Glory ; what is there 
‘ that Ccesar has not done with as much Honour 
‘ as antient Heroes? Ceesar has not yet died ; 
‘ Ccesar is prepared to die. T. 


375-] Saturday, May lo, 1712. {Hughes 

Non possidentem multa vocaveris 
Recti beaium : rec tills occupat 
Nomen beati, gni Deorzim 
Mimerihus sapienter uti, 

Duramquc callet Pauperiem pati, 

Pejusque Letho fl agitmm timet. — Hor. 

I HAVE more than once had occasion to men- 
tion a noble Saying of Seneca the Philosopher, 
That a virtuous Person struggling with Misfor- 
tunes, and rising above them, is an Object on 
which the Gods themselves may look down with 
Delight.* I shall therefore set before my Reader 
a Scene of this kind of Distress in private Life, 
for the Speculation of this Day. 

An eminent Citizen, who had lived in good 
Fashion and Credit, was by a Train of Accidents, 
and by an unavoidable Perplexity in his Affairs, 
reduced to a low Condition. There is a Modesty 
usually attending faultless Poverty, which made 
him rather chuse to reduce his Manner of Living 
to his present Circumstances, than sollicit his 
Friends m order to support the .Shew of an Estate 
when the Substance was gone. Has Wife, who 
was a Woman of Sense and Virtue, behaved her 
self on this Occasion with uncommon Decency, 
and never appeal’d so amiable in his Elyes as now. 
Instead of upbraiding him with the ample For- 
tune .she had bi ought, or the many groat Offers 
she had refu.scd for his sake, she redoubled all 
the Instances of her Affection, while her Hu.-»band 
was continually pouring out his Heart to her in 
Complaints that he had ruined the best Woman 
ill the World. He sometimes came home at a 
time when she did not expect him, and surpriz’d 
her in Tears, which she endeavour’d to conceal, 
and always put on an Air of Chearfiilne.ss to re- 
ceive him. To lessen their Kxpence, their eldest 
Daughter (whom I .shall call Amanda) was sent 
into the Country, to the House of an honest 
Farmer, who had married a Servanffbf the Fami- 
ly. This young Woman was apprehensive of the 
Ruin which was approaching, and had privately 
engaged a Friend in the Neighbourhood to give 
her an account of what passed from time to tune 
in her Father’s Affairs. Amanda was in the 
Bloom of her Youth and Beauty, when the Lord 
of the Manor, who often called in at the Farmer’s 
House as he follow’d his Country Sports, fell 

* See note on p, 65. 
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passipnately in love with her. He was a Man of 
great Generosity, but from a loose Education had 
contracted' a hearty Aversion to Marriage. He 
therefore entertained a Design upon AmandcHs 
Virtue, which at present he thought fit to keep 
private. The innocent Creature, who never sus- 
pected his Intentions, was pleased with his Per- 
son ; and having observed his growing Passion 
for her, hoped by so advantageous a Match she 
might quickly be in a capacity of supporting her 
impoverish’d Relations. One day as he called to 
see her, he found her in I'ears over a Letter she 
had just receiv’d from her Friend, which gave an 
Account that her Fatlier had lately been stripped 
of every thing by aft Execution. The Lover, who 
with some Difficulty found out the Cause of her 
Grief, took this occasion to make her a Proposal. 
It is impossible to express Amanda! s Confusion 
when she found hii^ Pretensions were not honour- 
able. She was now deserted of all her Hopes, 
and had no Power to speak ; but rushing from him 
in the utmost Disturbance, locked her self up in 
her Chamber. He immediately dispatched a 
Messenger to her Father with the following 
Letter. 

SIR, 

* I have heard of your Misfortune, and have 
'offer’d your Daughter, if she will live with me, 
‘to settle on her Four hundred Pounds a year, 
'and to lay down the Suni for which you are now 
‘ distressed. I will be so ingenuous as to tell you 
‘ that I do not intend Marriage : But if you are 
'wi.se, you will use your Authority with her not to 
‘ be too nice, when she has an opportunity of 
‘saving you and your Family, and of making her 
' self happy. 

lam, 

This Letter came to the Hands of Amanda's 
Mother ; she open’d and read it with great Sur- 
prize and Concern. She did not think it proper 
to explain her self to the Messenger, but de.sinng 
him to call again the next Morning, she wrote to , 
her Daughter as follows. i 

Dearest Child, 

‘Your Father and I have just now receiv’d a 
‘ Letter from a Gentleman who pretends Love to 
'you, with a Proposal that insults our Misfor- 
' tunes, and would throw us to a lower Degree of 
' Misery than any thing which is come upon us. 

' How could this barbarous Man think, that the 
' tenderest of Parents would be tempted to supply 
‘ their Wants by giving up the be - 1 of t ’1 .Icli-i 'i to 
' Infamy and Ruin ? It is a mean and cruel Arti- 
' fice to make this Proposal at a time when he 
‘thinks our Necessities must compel us to any 

* thing : but we will not eat the Bread of Shame ; 

‘ and therefore we charge thee not to think of us, 

' but to avoid the Snare which is laid for thy Vir- 
' tue. Beware of pitying us : It is not so bad as 
' you have perhaps been told. All things will yet 
' oe well, and I shall write my Child better News. 

' I have been interrupted. I know not how I 
'was moved to say things would mend. As I 

* was going on I was startled by a Noise of one . 
‘ that knocked at the Door, and hath brought us 

' an unexpected Supply of a Debt which had long 
'been owing. Oh 1 1 will now tell thee all. It is 

' some days I have lived almost without Support, 

' liaving convey’d what little Money I could raise 
'to your poor Father— -Thou wilt weep to think 
‘ where he is, yet be assured he will be soon at 
‘ Liberty. That cruel Letter would have broke his 
‘ Heart, but I have concealed it from hSn. I liave 
‘ no Companion at present besides little Fanny, 

‘ who stands watching my Looks as I write, and 
' is crying for her Sister. She says she is sure 
‘ you are not well, having discover’d that my pre- 
' sent Trouble is about you. But do not think 1 
' would thus repeat my Sorrows, to grieve thee : 

‘ No, it is to intreat thee not to make them insup- 
‘ portable, by adding what would be worse than 
‘ all. Let us bear chearfully an Affliction, which 
‘ we have not brought on our selves, and remem- 
‘ her there is a Power who can better deliver us 
‘ out of it than by the Loss of thy Innocence. 

‘ Heaven preser\'e my dear Child. 

Thy Affectionate Mother 

The Messenger, notwithstanding he promised 
to deliver this Letter to Amanda, carry’d it first 
to his Master, who he imagined would be glad to 
have an Opportunity of giving it into her Hands 
himself. His Master was impatient to know the 
Success of his Proposal, and therefore broke open 
the Letter privately to see the Contents. He was 
not a little moved at so true a Picture of Virtue 
in Distress : But at the same time was infinitely 
surprized to find his Offers rejected. However, 
he resolved not to suppress the Letter, but care- 
fully sealed it up again, and carried it to Amanda. 
All his Endeavours to see her were in vain, till 
she was assured he brought a Letter from her 
Mother. He would not part with it, but upon Con- 
dition that she should read it without leaving the 
Room. While she was perusing it, he fixed his 
Eyes on her Face with the deepest Attention : 
Her Concern gave a new Softness to her Beauty, 
and when she burst into T ears, he could no longer 
refrain from bearing a Part in her Sorrow, and 
telling her, that he too had read the Letter and 
was resolv’d to make Reparation for having been 
the Occasion of it. My Reader will not be dis- 
pleased to see this Second Epi.stle which he now 
wrote to A manda's Mother. 

MADAM, 

' I am full of Shame, and will never forgive my 
* self, if I have not your Pardon for what 1 lately 
‘wrote. It was far from my Intention to add 
‘Trouble to the Afflicted ; nor could .any thing, 

‘ but my being a Stranger to you, have betray’d 
‘ me into a Fault, for which, if I live, I shall en- 
‘deavour to make you amends, as a Son. You 
‘cannot be unhappy while Amanda is your 
‘ Daughter : nor .shall be, if any thing can prevent 
‘ It, which is in the power of, 

[ MADAM, 

Your most obedient 

Humble Servant 

This Letter he sent by his Steward, and soon 
after went up to Town himself, to compleat the 
generous Act he had now resolved on. By his 
j Friendship and Assistance Amanda's Father was 
Quickly in a condition of retrieving liis perplex’d 

1 Affairs, To conclude, he Marry’d Atnanda, and 
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enjoy’d the double Satisfaction of having restored 
a worthy Family to their former Prosperity, and 
of making himself happy by an Alliance to their 
Virtues, 


N'o. 376.] Monday, May la, 1712. \Steele. 

— Pavone ex Pythagoteo. — Persius. 

Mr. Spectator, 

* T HAVE observed that the Officer you some 

* X time ago appointed as Inspector of Signs, 

‘ has not done his Duty so well as to give you an 
‘Account of very many strange Occurrences in 
‘ the publick Streets, which are worthy of, but 
‘ have escaped your Notice. Among all the Odd- 
'nesses which I have ever met with, that which I 
' am now telling you of gave me most Delight You 
‘must have observed that all the Criers in the 
‘ Street attract the Attention of the Passengers, 
‘and of the Inhabitants in the .several Parts, by 
'something very particular in their Tone itself, 
‘in the dwelling upon a Note, or else making 
' themselves wholly unintelligible by a Scream 

‘ I'he Persion I am so delighted with has nothing 
‘ to sell, but very gravely receives the Bounty of 

* the People, for no othtr Merit but the Homage 
‘ they pay to his Manner of signifying to them 
‘ that he wants a Subsidy . You must, sure, have 
‘heard speak of an old Man, who W'alks about 
‘ the City, and that part of the Suburbs which lies 

* beyond the Tower, performing the Office of a 
‘ Dav Watchman, followed by a Goose, which 
‘ bears the Bob of his Ditty, and confirms what 
‘he says with a Quack, Quack. 1 gave little 
'heed to the mention of this known Circum- 
' stance, till, being the other day in those Quar- 
' ters, I p<issed by a decrepit old Fellow with a 
‘ Pole in his Hand, who just then was bawling 
‘out, Half an Hour after one a-Clock, and im- 
' mediately a dirty Goose behind him made her 
' Response, Quack, Quack. I could not forbear 
' attending this grave Procession for the length of 
‘ half a Street, with no small amazement to find 
' the whole Place so familiarly acquainted with a 
‘melancholy Mld-nlght Voice at Noon-day, giv- 
‘ ing them the Hour, and exhorting them of the 
‘Departure of 'Pime, with a Bounce at their 
‘Doors. While I was full of this Novelty, I 
‘went into a Friend’s House, and told him how I 
‘ was diverted with their whimsical Monitor and 
‘his Equipage, My Friend gave me the His- 
‘ tory ; and interrupted my Commendation of the 
’ Man, by telling me the Livelihood of these two 
‘Animals is purchased rather by the good Parts 
'of the Goose, than of the Leader ; For it seems 

* the Peripatetick who walked before her was a 
'Watchman in that Neighbourhood; and the 
' Goose of her self by frequent hearing his Tone, 

‘ out of her natural Vigilance, not only observed, 
‘but answer’d it very regularly from Time to 
'Time. The Watchman was so affected with it, | 
' that he bought her, and has taken her in Part- ! 
‘ ner, only altering their Hours of Duty from j 

* Night to Day. The Town has come into it, 
‘and they live very comfortably. This is the 


‘Matter of Fact: Now I desire you, who are a 
‘ profound Philosopher, to consider this Alliance 
'of Instinct and Reason; your Speculation may 
‘ turn very naturally upon the Force the superior 
‘ Part of Mankind may have upon the Spirits of 
'.such as, like this Watchman, may be very near 
‘ the Standard of Geese. And you may add to 
‘ this practical Observation, how in all Ages and 
‘Times the World has been carry’d away by odd 
‘unaccountable things, which one would think 
‘ would pass upon no Creature which had Reason ; 
‘and, under the Symbol of this Goose, you may 
‘enter into the Manner and Method of leading 
‘ Creatures, with their Eyes open, thro’ thick and 
‘ thin, for they know not what, they know not 
‘ why. 

‘All which is humbly submitted to your Spec- 
‘tatorial Wisdom, by, 

SIR, 

Your most humble Servant, 

Michael Gander. 

Mr. SPECTATOR, 

‘ I have for .several Years had under my Care 
' the Government and Education of young Ladies, 
‘whicli Tru.st I have endeavour'd to discharge 
‘with due regaid to their several Capacities and 
‘ Fornmes ; I have left nothing undone to imprint 
‘ in every one of them an humble courteous 
‘Mind, accompanied with a graceful becoming 
‘ Mein, and h.ive made them pretty much ac- 
‘quainted with the Houshold Part of Family- 
‘ Affairs, but still 1 find there is something very 
‘much wanting in the Air of my Ladies, dinerent 
* from what 1 observe in those that are esteemed 
‘your fine bred Women. Now, Sir, I must own 
‘to you, I never suffered my Girls to learn to 
‘ Dance ; but since I have read your Discourse of 
‘ Dancing, where you have described the Beauty 
‘ and Spirit there is in regular Motion, I own my 
‘ self your Convert, and resolve for the future to 
‘give my young Ladies that Accomplishment. 

‘ But upon imparting my Design to their Parents, 

‘ I have been made very nnea.sy, for some Time, 

‘ because several of them have declared, that if I 
‘did not make use of the Master they recom- 
‘ mended, they would take away their Children, 

‘ There was Colonel Jumper's Lady, a Colonel 
‘of the ’IVain-Bands, that has a great Interest in 
‘ her Parish ; she lecommcnds Mr. T’w/i! for the 
‘ prettie.st Master in Town, that no Man teaches 
‘ a Jigg like him, that she has seen him rise six or 
‘ seven Capers together with the greatest Ease 
‘ imaginable, and that hi.s Scholars twist them- 
‘ selves more ways than the Scholars of any 
‘ Master in Town : be.side.s there is Madam Prim, 

‘ an Alderman’s Lady, recommends a Master of 
‘her own Name, but she declares he is not of 
‘ their Family, yet a very extraordinary Man in 
‘his way ; for besides a very soft Air he has in 
‘ Dancing, he gives them a particular Behaviour 
‘at a Tea-Table, and in presenting their Snuff- 
‘ Box, to twirl, flip, or flirt a Fan, and how to 
‘ place Patches to the best advantage, either for 
‘ Fat or Lean, Long or Oval Faces ; for my Lady 
‘says there is more in these I'hing.s than the 
‘ World Imagines. But 1 must confess the major 
' Part of those 1 am concern’d with leave it to 
' me. I desire therefore, according to the in- 
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* closed Direction, you would send your Corre- 
‘ spondent who has writ to you on that Subject to 
‘ my- House. If proper Application this wa^ can 
‘give Innocence new Charms, and make Virtue 
‘legible in the Countenance, I shall spare no 
‘ Charge to make my Scholars in their very Fea- 

* tures and Limbs bear witness how careful I have 
‘ been in the other Parts of their Education. 

/ «;«, S/J^, 

Your most humble Semmui, 

T. Rach.acl Watchful. 


377 ‘] Tuesday, May 13, 1712. [Addison. 


Quid quisque vitet, vunquam homini satis 
Cautum est in horns Hor. 


I OVE was the Mother cf Poetry, and still 
.j produces, -xirinug the most ignorant and 
b,o !. i! 'I'l'.. a !■. ■ ‘ :i' : imaginary Distresses and 
»1 t oiupla" It makes a Footman talk 
like Oroondah's, ;ind converts a biutal Rustick 
into a gentle Swain. The most ordinary Plebeian 
or Mechamck in Love, bleeds ami ])incs away 
with a certain FHegance and Tmnlcrness of Sen- 
timei\ts which this Passion naluially inspires. 

These inward Lan^uishings of a Mind infected 
with this Softness, have given birth to a Phrase 
which is made use of by all the melting Tribe, 
from the highest to the lowest, I mean that of 
dying for Love. 

Romances, which owe their verj'^ Being to this 
Passion, are full of these metaiihoncal De.aths. 
Heroes and Heroines, Knights, Scpiire-s, and 
Damsels, are all of them m a dying Condition, 
There is the same kind of Mortality in our 
Modern I'ragedics, where every one gasp.s, 
faints, bleeds and dies. Many of the Poets, to 
describe the Exccuiirm which is <lane by this 
Pa.ssion, represent the h'air Sex as liasilisks that 
destroy with their Eyes; but I think Mr. Cowley 
has with greater Justness of 'riionght compared .1 
beantlful Woman to a Po>cnpine, that sends an 
Arrow from every Part.^ 

I have often thought, that there is no w.ay .so 
effectual for the Cure of this general Infirmity, as 
a Man’s reflecting Ujion the Motives thatpnuluce 
it. When the Passion yiroce'.'d.s from the Sense 
of any Virtue or Perfection in the l*erson be- 
loved, I would by no m« ''' r‘>vri"'< it ; but if 
a Man considers that .dl Jo-, j Complaints 
of Wounds and Deaths rise from some little Af- 
fectations of Coqucliy, which are improved into 
Charms by his own fond Imaginatif'n, the very 
laying before himself the (’.lu'-eof In'. Di'ti^mper, 
may be .sufficient to effect the Cure of it. 

It is in this view that I have looked over the 
several Bundles of Letters wliich I have received 
from Dying People, and composed out of them 
the following Bill of Mortality, which I shall lay 
before my Reader without any further Preface, 
as hoping that it may be useful to him m discover- 


* They are all weapon, and they dart 
Li^ Porcupines from every Part. ~ 

Anacreon ties, iii. 


ing those several Places where there is most 
Danger, and those fatal Arts which are made use 
of to destroy the Heedless and Unwary. 

Lysander, slain at a Puppet-.show on .jithc third 
of September. 

Tliirsis, .shot from a Casement in Pickadilly. 

T. S., wounded by Zeliudds Scarlet Stocking, 
as .she w.as .stepping out of a Coach. 

Will Simple, smitten at the Opera by the 
Glance of an Eye that wa.s aimed at one who 
stood by him, 

Tho. Yaiulove, lost his Life at a Ball, 

Tim. Tattle, kill’d by the Tap of a Fan on his 
left Shoulder by Coquetilla, as he was talking 
carelessly with her m a Bow-window. 

.Sir Simon Softly, murder’d at the Play-houbc 
in Drur\'-lane by a Frown. 

Philander, mortally wounded by Cleora, as she 
w.'i- .-. 'L h -r 7 'ucker. 

it i ‘ 'L j> Esq., hit by a random Shot at 
the Ring. 

P'. R , caught his Death upon the Water, Apr-il 
the 31st. 

W. IF., killed by an unknown Eland, that was 
pkiying with the Glove upon the .Side of the 
ETont-Box in Drury-Lnne. 

.Sir Chriit -•/'t.rr Crazy, Bart., hurt by the 
Brush ol a XMi.iIoIr.ne Petticoat. 

Sylvius, shot through the Sticks of a Fan at 
St. famed's Church. 

Damon, struck thro’ the Heart by a Diamond 
Necklace. 

Thomas Trusty, P'rancis Goosequiil, IFilham 
PTeanwell, Kdivard Callcno, Hlsqrs , standing in 
a Row, fell all four at the s.inie tune, by an Ogle 
of the Widow Trapland. 

I'oni. Rattle, chancing to tread upon a Lady’s 
Tail as he came out of the Play-house, she turn- 
ed full upon him, and laid him dead upon the Spot. 

Dick Tastewell, slain liy .1 illu-h Irom tlie 
Queen’s Box in the thud Act of the Trip to the 
ynbilec. 

Samuel Jt'elt, Haberdasher, wounded in his 
Walk to I.diugfott by Mrs. Susannah Crossstich, 
as she was clambering over a Stile. 

R. F., T. JF., S. /., Af. P., dr>c., put to Death 
in tlie last Birth-Day Massacre, 

Roi;er Blinko, cut off in the Twenty-first Year 
of his Age by a White-wash. 

Afusidoru.'i, slain by an Arrow that flew out of 
a l^imple in Belinda's Left Check. 

Ned Courtly presenting Flavia with her Glove 
|wlilcli she liad dropped on purpose) she receiv’d 
it, and took aw.ay his Life with a Curtsie. 

John Gosselin having received .a slight Hurt 
from a Pair of blue Elyes, as he was making his 
Escape was dispatch'd by a Smile. 

Strephon, killed by Clariuda as she looked 
down into the Pit. 

Charles Careless, .shot flying by a Girl of Fif- 
teen, who unexpectedly popped lier flcail upon 
him out of a Coach. 

foslah Wither, aged threescore and three, 
sent to his long home by Elizabeth fet zuell. 
Spinster. 

Jack Freelove, murder’d by Afellssa in her 
Hair. 
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William Wis^aker, Gent., drown’d in a Flood 
of Tears by Moll Common. \ 

yokn PleadfwdU Esq., of Middle Temple^ 
Barrister at Law, assassinated in his Chambers 
the sixth Instant by Kitty Sly, who pretended to 
come to him for his Advice. I. 


No, 378 ] Wednesday, May 14, 1712. [Pope. 

Aggredcre, 0 magnos, aderit jam tempus, 
honores. — Virg. 

I WILL make no Apology lor entertaining the 
Reader with the following Poem, which is 
written by a great Genius, a Friend of mine, in 
the Covmtry, who is not asham’d to employ his 
Wit in the Praise of his Maker.' 


A sacred Eclogite, compos'd 0/ several Passages 
Isaiah the Prophet. 

Written in Imitation (t/" V irgil’s PoLLiO. 

YE Nymphs of Solyma I begin the Song : 

To heav'nly Themes sublimer Strains belong. 

The Mossy Fountains, and the Sylvan Shades, 
The Dreams of Pindus and th’ A onian Maids, 
Delight no more-; — O Thou my Voice inspire. 
Who touch’d Isaiah's [hallow’d^] Lips with Fire ! 

RAPl’ into future Times, the Bard begun ; 

A V irgin shall conceive, a Virgin beat a Son ! 
Jsaia:, Cap, From Jesse's Root behold a Branch 
II. V. I. arise, 

Whose smered Flow’r with Fragrance fills the Skies. 
Th’ /Ethereal Spirit o’er its Leaves shall move, 

I And on its Top descends the Mystick Dove. 

I Cap. 45. V. Ye Heav’ns ! from high the dewy 
^ Nectar pour, 

And in .soft Silence .shed the kindly Show’r ! 

Cap. 25. V. The Sick and Weak, the healing 
4. Plant shall aid, 

From Storms a Shelter, and from Heat a Shade. 
All Crimes shall cease, and ancient Fraud shall 
fail ; 

Cap. 9. V. 7. Returning Justice lift aloft her Scale ; 
Peace o’er the World her Olive Wand extend. 
And white-rob’d Innocence from Heav'n descend. 
Sw'ift fly the Years, and ri.se th’ expected Morn ! 
Oh spring to Light, Auspicious Babe, be born ! 
See Nature hastes her earliest Wreatks to bring. 
With all the Incense of the breathing Spring ; 
Cap. 35. V. See lofty Lebanon his Head ad- 
3. vance, 

See nodding Fore.sts on the Mountains dance. 
See spicy Clouds from lowly Sharon rise. 

And Carmel's flowry Top perfumes the Skies ' 
Cap. 40. V. Flark ! a glad Voice the lonely Desart 
3. 4 - chears ; 

Prepare the Way ! a God, a God appears : 

A God ! a God ! the vocal Hills reply. 

The Rocks proclaim th’ approaching Deity. 

Lo Earth receives him from the bending Skies ! 
Sink down ye Mountains, and ye Vallies rise ! 
'With Heads declin’d, ye Cedars, Homage pay ! 

^ Thus far Steele. “ [hollow’d] 


Be smooth ye Rocks, ye rapid Floods give^ way ! 
The SAVIOUR comes! by ancient Bards fore- 
told ; 

Hear him, ye Deaf, and all ye Blind C. 4a. v. 18, 
behold ! 

He from thick Films shall purge the Cajs. 35. v, 
visual Ray, 5 . ^ 

And on the sightless Eye-ball pour the Day. 

Tis he th’ obstructed Paths of Sound shall clear, 
And bid new Musick charm th’ unfolding Ear, 
The Dumb shall sing, thp Lame hi.s Crutch forego, 
And leap exulting like the bounding Roe ; 

[No Sign, no Murmur the wide World shall hear, 
From ev’ry Face he wipes off ev’ry Tear. 

In Adamantine Chains shall Death c.ip. 25. v. 

be bound, 8. 

And Hell's grim Tyrant feel th’ eternal Wound.'] 
As the good Shepherd tends his fleecy Cap. 30. v. 
Care, ii. 

Seeks freshest Pastures and the purest Air, 
Explores the lost, the wandring Sheep directs, 

By day o’ersees them, and by night protects ; 
The tender Lambs he raises in his Arms, 

Feeds from his Hand, and in his Bosom warms ; 
Mankind shall thus his Guardian Care engage, 
The promis’d Father of the future r- ^ 
Age. 

No more shall Nation against Nation , 
rise, "• 

Nor ardent Warriors meet with hateful Eyes, 

Nor P'ields with gleaming Steel be cover'd o’er, 
'J’he Brazen Trumpets kindle Rage no more ; 

But useless Lances into Scythes shall bend, 

And the broad Falchion in a Plow-share end. 
Then Palaces shall rise; the joyful Cap. 65. v 
Son 21, 23 . 

Shall finish what his short-liv’d Sire begun ; 

Their Vines a Shadow to their Race shall yield, 
And the same Hand that sow’d shall reap the 
Field: 

The Swain in barren Desarts with Cap. 35. v. 

Surprize 7 - 

Sees Lillies spi ing, and sudden Verdure rise ; 

And Starts, amidst the thirsty Wilds, to hear, 
New B'alls of Water murmuring in his Ear: 

On rifted Rocks, the Dragon’s late Abodes, 

The green Reed trembles, and the Bulrush nods. 
Waste sandy Vallies, once perplex’d cap. 41. v. 
with Thorn, 19 and 

' [Before him Death, the grisly Tyrant, flies ; 
He wipes the Tears for ever from our Eyes.] 
This was an alteration which Steele had sug- 
gested, and in which young Pope had acquiesced. 
Steele wrote : ‘ I have turned to every verse and 
‘ chapter, and think you have preserved the sub- 
‘ lime, heavenly spirit throughout the whole, 
‘especially at "Hark a glad voice,” and “The 
‘ lamb with wolves shall graze.’*' There is but 
‘ one line which 1 think is below the original, — 

‘ He wipes the tears for ever from our eyes. 
‘You have expressed it with a good and ptou-S 
‘but not so exalted and poetical a spirit as the 
‘ prophet ; The Lord God shall wife a 7 vay tears 
‘ from off all faces. If you agree with me in 

‘ this, alter it by way of paraphrase or otherwise, 
* that when it comes into a volume it may be 
‘ amended.’ 
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Cap. ss V. The spiry Fir and shapely Box adorn : 
* 3 - ^ To leafless Shrubs the flow’ring Palms 

succeed, , 

And od’rous Myrtle to the noisome Weed. 

Cap. 11. V.. The Lambs with Wolves shall graze 
6, 7, 8, ' . the verdant Mead, 

And Boys in flowry Bands the Tyger lead ; 

The Steer and Lion at one Crib shall meet, 

And harmless Serpents Lickxhe Pilgrim’s Feet. 
The smiling Infant in his Hand shall take 

The crested Basilisk and speckled Snaice : 

Pleas’d, the green Lustre of the Scales survey, 
And with their forky Tongue and pointless Sting 
shall play. .... 

_ , Rise, crown’d with Light, imperial 

Exalt thy tow’ry Head, and lift thy Eyes ! 

_ , See, a long Race thy spacious Courts 

C. 60. V. 4. . 

See future Sons and Daughters yet unborn 

In crowding Ranks on eVry side arise. 

Demanding Life, impatient for the Skies ! 

See barb’rous Nations at thy Gates 
C. 60, V, 3. attend, 

Walk in thy Light, and in thy Temple bend. 

See thy bright Altars throng’d with prostrate 
Kings, 

, And heap’d with Products of Saheean 
C. 60. V, 6. Springs ' 

For thee Jditme's .spicy Forests blow ; 

And seeds of Gold m Ophir's Mountains glow. 

See Heav’n its .sparkling Portals wide display, 
And break upon thee in a Flood of Day ! 

Cap. 60, V. No more the rising Sun shall gild the 
X9, 20. ‘ Morn, 

Nor Evening Cynthia fill her silver Horn, 

But lost, dissolv’d in thy superior Rays ; 

One Tide of Glory, one unclouded Blaze 

O’erflow thy Courts : The Light Himself .shall 
shine 

Reveal’d ; and God's eternal Day be thine ! 

C. 51. V. 6. The Seas shall waste, the Skies in 
and C. 64. Smoke decay ; 

*0’ Rocks fall to Dust, and Mounta.ns 

melt away ; 

P*ut fix’d //« Word, //is saving Pow’r remains ; 
Thy Realm for ever lasts ! thy own Messiah 
reigns. T 

is almost impossible it should be exercised without 
the Improvement of the Person who practices it. 
The reading of Books, and the daily Occurrences 
of Life, are continually furnishing us with Matter 
for Thought and Renection. It is extremely 
natural for us to desire to see such our Thoughts 
put into the Dress of Words, without which indeed 
we can scarce have a clear and distinct Idea of them 
our selves : When they are thus clothed in Expres- 
sions^ nothing so truly shews us whether they are 
just or false, as those Effects which they produce 
in the Minds of others. 

I am apt to flatter my self, that in the Course 
of these my Speculations, 1 have treated of sev- 
eral Subjects, and laid down many such Rules 
for the Conduct of a Man’s Life, which my Read- 
ers were either wholly ignorant of before, or which 
at least those few who were acquainted with them, 
looked upon as so many Secrets they have found 
out for the Conduct of themselves, but were re- 
solved never to have made publick. 

I am the more confirmed in this Opinion from 
my having received several Letters, wnerein I am 
censur’d for having prostituted Learning to the 
Embraces of the Vulgar, and made her, as one of 
my Correspondents phrases it, a common Strum- 
pet : I am charged oy another with laying open 
the A rcana, or Secrets of Prudence, to the Eyes 
of every Reader. 

'I’he narrow Spirit which appears in the Letters 
of these my Corre.spondents is the less surprizing, 
as it has shewn itself in all Ages : There is still 
extant an Epistle written by Ale.rander the Great 
to his Tutor Aristotle, upon that Philosopher’s 
publishing some part of his Writings ; in which 
the Prince complains of hi» having made known 
to all the World, those Secrets in Learning which 
he had before communicated to him in private 
Lectures ; concluding, That he had rather excel 
the rest of Mankind in Kno^vledge than in 
/'oruer.'^ 

Luisa de Padilla, a Lady of great Learning, 
and Countess of Aranda, was m like nutnner 
angry \vith the famous Gratian,'-^ upon his publish- 
ing his Treatise of the Discreto; wherein she 
fancied that he had laid open those Maxims to 
common Readers, which ought only to have been 
reserved for the Knowledge of the Great. 

These Objections are thought by many of so 

No. 379.J Thursday, May 15, 1712. \Budgell. 

Scire ittwn nihil est nisi te scire hoc sciat alter. 

Pers. 

T HAVE often wondered at that ill-natur’d Posi- 
X tion which has been sometimes maintained in 
the Schools, and i.s compriz’d in an old Latm 
Verse, namelv, that/i Mans Knowledge is 7vorth 
nothing, if he communicates what he hnoios 10 
any one oesides.^ There is certainly no more 
sensible Pleasure to a good-natur’d Man, than if 
he can by any means gratify or inform the Mind 
of another. I might add, that this Virtue natui- 
ally carries its own reward along with it. .since it 

* Nil proprium ducas quod mutarier potest. 

' Aldus Gellius. Noct. Att., Bkxx., ch. 5. 

“ Baltazar Gracian’s Discreto has been men- 
tioned before in the Spectator, being well-known 
in England through a French translation. See 
note on p, 420. Gracian, in Spain, became espe- 
cially popular as a foremost representative of his 
time in transferring the humour for conceits — 
cultismo, as it was called — from verse to pro'.e. 
He began in 1630 with a prose tract, the //era, 
laboured in short ingenious sentences, which went 
through six editions. He wrote also an Art of 
Poetry after the new style. His chief work was 
the Crituon, an allegory of the Spring, Autumn, 
and Winter of life. The Discreto was o«c of his 
minor works. All that he wrote was published, 
not by himself, but by a friend, and in the name 
of his brother Lorenzo, who was not an ecclesi- 
astic. 
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much vyretght, that they often defend the above- 
mention’d Authors, by affirming they have af- 
fected such an Obscurity in their Style and Man- 
ner of Writing, that tho’ every one may read their 
Works, there will be but very few who can com- 
prehend their Meaning. 

Per'sius, the Latin Satirist, alTectcd Ob.scurity 
for another Reason ; with which however Mr. 
Coivley is so offended, that writing to one of his 
Friends, You, says he, tell me, that you do not know 
whether Persius be a good Poet or no, because 
you cannot understand him ; for which very Rea- 
son I affirm that he is not so. 

However, this Art of writing unintelligibly has 
been very much improved, ana follow’d by several 
of the Moderns, who observing the general Inclin- 
ation of Mankind to dive into a Secret, and the 
Reputation many have acejuired by concealing their 
Meaning under obscure Terms and Phrases, re- ' 
solve, that they may be still more abstruse, to j 
write without any Meaning at all. I'his Art, as it j 
is at present practised by many eminent Authors, i 
consists in throwing so many Words at a venture 
into different Periods, and leaving the curious 
Reader to find out the Meaning of them. ! 

The Egyptian*!, who made use of Hiero- 
glyphicks to signify several things, expressed a 
M.nn wh ’ ronfiiu'd igennd D'scovf'ries 

alui^eihcr v\ u!',ii iiii;- „ ■!. i'V ili“ I ..."le- ! .i I >. • k- | 
l.aiir!i(>ni (■!■'-•, .".I •■ii a. I »■•!»'«, uli.-';. iho' .: \ .l^ i 
illumiimted within, afforded no manner of Light , 
or Advantage to such as stood by it. For my own 
part, as 1 shall from time to lime communicate to 
the Publick whatever Discoveries I happen to 
make, I should much rather be compared to an 
ordinary Lamp, which consumes .and wastes it self 
for the benefit of every Passenger. 

I .shall coiicUide this Paper with the Story of 
Rosicmcins^s Sepulchre. I suppose I need not 
inform my Readers that this Man was the Founder 
of the Rosicrusian Sect, and that his Disciples 
still pretend to new Discovci ies, whic\ t’ncy are 
never to communicate to the rest of Mankind.^ 


* Rosicriicius had been made fashionable by the 
Abb€ de Villars, who was assas.sinated in 1675. 
His Comte de Gabalis was a popular little book 
in the Spectators time. '1 suppose I need not 111- 
‘ form my readers ’ that there never was a ‘ Rosi- 
‘ crucius ’ora' Rosicrucian sect. ’ The Rosicrucian 
pamphlets which appeared in Geniiany at the be- 
ginning of the 17th century, dating from ‘the 
'Discovery of the Brotherhood of the Honourable 
'Order of the Rosy Cros.s,’ a* pamphlet published 
in 1610, by a Lutheran clergyman, Valentine 
AndreS., were part of a hoax designed perhaps 
originally a.s means of establishing a sort of charit- 
able ma.sonic society of .social reformers. Missing 
that aim, the Rosicrucian story lived to be adorned 
by superstitious fancy, with ideas of mystery and 
magic, which in the Comte de Gabalis were me- 
thodized into a consistent romance. It was from 
this romance that Pope got what he called the 
‘ Rosicrucian’ machinery of his Rape of the Lock. 
The Abbfi de Villar.s, professing to give very full 
particulars, had told how the Rosicrucians assigned 
sylphs to the air, gnomes to the earth, nymphs to 
the water, .salamanders to the fire. 


A certain Person having occasion to dig soiiie- 
what deep in the Ground where this Philosmaher 
lay inter’d, met with a small Door having a Wall 
on each side of it. His Curiosity, and the Hopes 
of finding some hidden Treasury .soon prompted 
him to force open the Door. He was immedi- 
ately surpriz’d by a sudden Blaze of Light, and 
di.scover d a very fair Vault : At the upper end of 
it wa.s a Statue of a Man in Armour sitting by a 
Table, and leaning on his Left Arm. He held a 
'J'runcheon in his right Hand, and had a Lamp 
burning before him. The Man had no sooner set 
one Foot within the Vault, than the Statue erect- 
ing it .self from its leaning Posture, stood bolt up- 
right; and upon the Fellow’s advancing another 
Step, lifted up the Truncheon in his Right Hand. 
The Man still ventur’d a third Step, when the 
Statue with a furious Blow broke the Lamp into 
a thousand Pieces, and left his Giie.st in a sudden 
Darkness. 

Upon the Report of this Adventure, the Coun- 
try People .soon came with Jvights to the Sepulchre, 
and discovered that the Statue, which was made 
of Brass, was nothing more than a Piece of Clock- 
work ; that the Floor of the Vault was all loose, 
and underlaid w'ith several Springs, which, upon 
any Man’s entering, naturally produced that which 
had happen’d. 

Rosicrucius, .says his Disciples, made use of 
this Method, to shew the World that he had re- 
invented the ever-burning Lamps of the Ancients, 
tho’ he was resolv’d no one should reap any Ad- 
vantage from the Discovery. X. 
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R ivalem patienter Uabe Ovid. 


SIR, Thursday, May 8, 1712. 

"T^HE Character you have in the World of 

* X being the 1 .ady's Philosopher, and the pretty 

‘Advice I have seen you cive to others in your 
‘Papers, make me addie.ss myself to you in this 
‘ abrupt Manner, and do desire your Opinion what 
‘ in this Age a Woman may call a I.,over. 1 have 
‘lately hada (k rt!c"'.an that T th'^ught made Pre- 
‘ tensions to ;i'r, Ii ih.it ir;o'l o'" jrij Iricnds 

‘took Notice of it and thought we were really 
‘ married ; which I did not take much Pains to 
‘undeceive them, and especially a y«ung Gentle- 
‘ woman of my particular Acquaintance which was 

* then in the Country. She coming to Town, and 
' seeing our Intimacy so great, she gave her self 
‘the Liberty of taking me to task concerning it: 
‘ 1 ingenuously told her we were not married, but 
‘ I did not know what might bcHhe Event. She 
‘soon got acquainted with the Gentleman, and 
‘was pleased to take upon her to examine him 
‘about it. Now whether a new Face had made a 
‘ greater Conmiest than the old, I’ll leave you to 
‘judge ; But I am inform’d that he utterly deny’d 
‘all Pretensions to Courtship, but withal profess’d 
‘a sincere Friendship for me ; but whether Mar- 
‘riages are propos'd by way of Friendship or not, 

* is what I desire to know, and what I may really 
‘ call a Lover. There are so many who tadk in a 
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* Language fit only for that Character, and yet 
^guatd themselves against speaking in direct 
‘Terms to the Paint, that it is impossible to dis- 
‘tinguish between Courtship and Conversation. 

‘ I hope you will do me J ustice both upon my Lover 
‘and my Friend, if they provoke me further: In 
‘the mean time I carry it with .so equal a Beha- 
‘viour, that the Nymph and the Swain too are 
‘mighty at a loss} each believes I, who know 
' them both well, think my self revem^ed in their 

* Love to one another, which creates an irrecon- 
‘cileable Jealousy. If all comes right again, you 
‘shall hear further from, 

! 

ktfwr most obedient ServanU 

Mirtilla. 

Mr. Spectatok, ^ A/>?dl zS, 1712. 

‘Your Observations on Persons that have be- 
‘ haved theimelves irreverently at Church, 1 doubt 
‘ not have had a good Effect on some that have 
‘read them : But there is another Fault which has 
: ‘hitherto escaped your Notice, I mean of such 
I ‘ Person.s as arc veiy zealous and punctual to per- 
‘form an Ejaculation that is only preparatory to 
‘the Service of thv Church, and yet neglect to 
‘join in the Service it self. There is an Instance 
‘of this in a Friend of Will. Honeycomb’.s, who 
‘ sits opposite to me ; He seldom comes m till the 
‘ Prayers are about half over, and when he has 
' ‘enter’d his Seat (instead of joining with the Con- 
‘ gregation) he devoutly holds his Hat before his 
‘Face for three or four Moments, then hows to 
‘ .all his Acrjuaint.ance, sits down, takes a Pinch of 
‘ Snuff, (if It be Evening Service perhaps a Nap) 
‘ and spends the remaining "J'lme in surveying the 
‘Congregation. Nqw, Sir, what I would desiie, 
‘ is, that you will animadvert a little on this Cen- 
‘tleman’s Practice. In my Opinion, this Gentlc- 

* man's Devotion, Cap-in-Hand, i.s only a (Jom- 
' pliance to the Custom of the Place, and goes no 
‘ further th.an a little ecclesiastical Good-Breeding. 
‘ If you will not pretend to tell us the Motive.s 
‘that bring such Tnfler.s to .solemn Assemblies, 

* yet let me desire th.at you will give this Letter a 
‘ Place in your Paper, and 1 .shall remain, 

SIR, 

Your obliged humble Servant, 

J.S. 

Mr. Spectator^ May the $th. 

‘ The Conversation at a Club, of which I am 
‘a Member, last Night falling upon V.anity and 
‘ the Desire of being admired, put me in mind of 
‘ relating how agreeably I was entertained at my 
‘own Door last Thursday by a clean fresh- 
‘ colour’d Girl, uiuler the mo.st elegant and the 
‘best furnished Milk-Pail I had eyer ob.scrved. 

‘ I was glad of such an Opportunity of seeing 
‘ the Behaviour of a Coquet in low Life, and how 

* she received the extraordinary Notice that was 
‘ taken of her ; which I found had affected every 
‘Muscle of her Face in the same manner as it 
‘does the Feature of a fir.st-rate Toast at a Play, 
‘or in an Assembly. This Hint of mine made 
‘ the Discourse turn upon the Sense of Ple.asure : 


‘be an improper Subject for you to examine this 
‘Frailty, and trace it to all Conditions of Life; 

‘ which Is recommended to you as an Occasion of 
‘ obliging many of your Readers, among the rest, 
Your most humble Servant, 

‘ T. B. 

SIR, 

‘Coming last Week into a Coffee-house not 
‘far from the Exchange with my Basket under 
‘my Arm, a of considerable Note, as I am 
‘ informed, takes half a Dozen Oranges of me, 
‘ and at the same time slides a Guinea into my 
‘ Hand ; I made him a Curtsy, and went my 
‘ Way : He follow’d me, and finding I was going 
‘about my Business, he came up with me, and 
‘ told me plainly, that he gave me the Guinea with 
‘no other Intent but to purchase my Person for 
j ‘an Hour. Did you so. Sir? says I : You gave 
‘it me then to make me be wicked, I’ll keep it to 
‘ make me honest. However, not to be in the 
‘ least ungrateful, I promise you I’ll lay it out in 
‘a couple of Rings, and wear them for your 
‘ Sake. I am so just. Sir, beside.s, as to give 
‘every Body that asks how I came by my Rings 
‘ this Account of my Benefactor ; but to save me 
' the 'J rouble of telling my 'J 'ale over and over 
‘again, I humbly beg the favour of you so to tell 
‘it once for all, and you will extremely oblige, 

May 12, Your humble Scmmnt, 

1712- Betty Lemon. 

SIR, St. Brides, May 1:5, 1712. 

‘’'J'ls a great deal of Pleasure to me, and I 
'dare say will be no less Satisfaction to you, that 
‘ I have an Opportunity of informing you, that 
‘ the Gentlemen and others of the Parish of St. 
‘ Brides, have raised a Chanty-School of fifty 
‘(lirls, as before of filjy Boy.s. You were so 
‘kind to recommend the Boys to the charitable 
‘World, and the other Sex hope you will do them 
* the same Favour in Friday's Spectator for 
‘ Sunday next, when they are to appear with their 
‘humble Airs at the Parish Church of St. Bride's. 
‘ Sir, the Mention of this may possibly he .serv- 
‘iccable to the Childien; and sure no one will 
‘omit a good Action attended with no Expence. 

/ am, SIR, 

Your 7 >efy humble Scriiant, 
T. I'hc Sexton. 
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which ended in a general Resolution, that the 
Milk-Maid enjoys Tier Vanity as exquisitely as 
the Woman of Quality. I think ii would not 


Aiquam memento rebu.'i in arduis, 
Sctihire mentem, non seals in bonis 
Ab ifisolenti temperatam 
Lee ft HA, moritnre Deli. — Hor. 

I HAVE always preferred Chearfulnessto Mirth. 

T he latter, I consider as an Act, the funner 
as an Habit of the Mind. Mirth is short and 
tnansient, Chearfulnes.s fixed and permanent. 
T’hose are often raised into the grcate.Sit Trans- 
ports of Mirth, who aie subject to the greatest 
Depressions of Melancholy ; On the contrary, 
Chearfulnes.s, tho’ it does not give the Mind such 
an exquisite Gladness, prevent-s us from falling 
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into any depths of Sorrow. Mirth is like a 
Flash of Lightning, that breaks thro’ a Gloom of 
Clouds, and glitters for a Moment ; Chearfulness 
kee]^ up a kind of Daylight in the Mind, and 
fills it with a steady and perpetual Serenity. 

Men of austere Principles look upon Mirth as 
too wanton and dissolute for a State of Proba- 
tion, and as filled with a certain Triumph and In- 
solence of Heart, that is inconsistent with a Life 
which is every Moment obnoxious to the greatest 
Dangers. Writers of this Complexion have ob- 
served, that the sacred Person who was the 
great Pattern of Perfection was never seen to 
Laugh. 

Chearfulness of Mind is not liable to any of 
these Exceptions ; it is of a serious and composed 
Nature, it docs not throw the Mind into a Con- 
dition improper for the present State of Hu- 
manity, and IS very conspicuous in the Characters 
of those who are looked upon as the greatest 
Philosophers among the Heathens, as well as 
among those who have been deservedly esteemed 
as Saints and Holy Men among Christians. 

If w« consider Chearfulness in three Lights, 
with regard to our selves, to those we converse 
with, and to the great Author of our Being, it will 
not a little recommend it self on each of these 
Accounts. The Man who is possessed of this ex- 
cellent Frame of Mind, is not only easy in his 
Thoughts, but a perfect Master of all the Powers 
and Faculties of his Soul ; His Imagination i.s 
alway* clear, and his 'Judgment undisturbed: 
His Temper is even and unruffled, whether in 
Action or in Solitude. He comes with a Relish 
. to all those Goods which Nature has provided for 
him, tastes all the Pleasures of the Creation which 
are poured about him, and does not feel the full 
Weigl« of those accidental Evils which may befal 
him. 

If we consider him in relation to the Persons 
whom he converses with, it naturally produces 
Love and Good-will towards him. A chearful 
Mind is not only disposed to be affable and oblig- 
ing, hut raises the same good Humour in those 
who come within its Innuence. A Man finds 
himself pleased, he does not know why, with the 
Chearfulness of his Companion : It is like a sud- 
den Sun-shine that awakens a secret Delight in 
the Mind, without her attending to it. The 
Heart rejoices of its own accord, and naturally 
flows out into Friendship and Benevolence to- 
wards the Person who has so kindly an Effect 
upon it. 

When I consider this chearful State of Mind in 
its third Relation, I cannot but look upon it as a 
constant habitual Gratitude to the great Author of 
Nature. An inward Chearfulness is an implicit 
Praise and Thanksgiving to Providence under all 
its Dispensations. It is a kind of Acquiescence 
in the State wherein we are placed, and a secret 
Approbation of the Divine Will in his Conduct 
towards Man. 

There are but two things which, in my Opinion, 
can reasonably deprive us of this Chearfulness of 
Heart. The first of these is the Sense of Guilt. 
A Man who lives in a State of Vice and Impeni- 
tence, can have no Title to that Evenness and 
TrauquilUty of Mind which is the Health of the 

Soul, and the natural Effect of Virtue and InhOf 
cence. Chearfulness in an ill Man deserves a 
harder Name than Language can furnish us witb, 
and IS many degrees beyond what we commonly 
call Folly or Madness. 

Atheism, by which I mean a Disbelief of a 
Supreme Being, and consequently of a future 
State, under whatsoever Titles it shelters it .self, 
may likewise very reasonably deprive a Man of 
this Chearfulness of I'cmper. There is some- 
thing so particularly gloomy and offensive to 
human Nature in the Prospect of Non-Exist- 
ence, that I cannot but wonder, with many ex- 
cellent Writers, how It is possible for a Man to 
out-live the Expectation of it. For my own 
Part, I think the Being of a God is so little to be 
doubted, that it is almost the only Truth we are 
sure of, and such a Truth as we meet with in 
every Object, in every Occurrence, and in every 
Thought. If we look into the Characters of this 
Tribe of Infidels, we generally find they are 
made up of Pride, Spleen, and Cavil : It is in- 
deed no wonder, that Men, who are uneasy to 
themselves, should be so to the rest of the World; 
and how is it possible for a Man to be otherwise 
than uneasy in himself, who is in danger every 
Moment of losing his entire Existence, and drop- 
ping into Nothing ? 

The vicious Man and Atheist have therefore no 
Pretence to Chearfulness, and would act very un- 
reasonably, should they endeavour after it. It is 
impossible for any one to live in Good-Humour, 
and enjoy his present Existence, who is appre- 
hensive either of I'orment or of Annihilation; of 
being miserable, or of not being at all. 

After having mention’d these two great Prin- 
ciples, which arc destructive of Chearfulness in 
their own Nature, as well as in right ReasoUj I 
cannot think of any other that ought to banish 
this happy Temper from a Virtuous Mind. Pain 
and Sickness, Shame and Reproach^ Poverty and 
old Age, nay Death it self, considering the Short- 
ness of their Duration, and the Advantage we 
may reap from them, do not deserve the Name of 
Evils. A good Mind may bear up under them with 
Fortitude, with Indolence and with Chearfulness 
of Heart. The tossing of a Tempest does not 
discompose him, which he is sure will bring him 
toa Joyful Harbour. 

A Man, who uses his best endeavours to live ac- 
cording to the Dictates of Virtue and riglit Rea- 
son, has two perpietual Sources of Chearfulness ; 
in the Consideration of his own Nature, and of 
that Being on whom he has a Dependance. If he 
looks into himself, he cannot but rejoice in that 
Existence, which is so lately bestowed upon him, 
and which, after Millions of Ages, will be still 
new, and still in its Beginning. J,Iow many Self- 
Congratulations natur^ly arise in the Mind, when 
it reflects on this its Entrance into Eternity, when 
it takes a View of those improveable Faculties, 
which in a few Years, and even at its first setting 
out, have made so considerable a Progress, and 
which will be still receiving an Increase of Per- 
fection, and consequently an Increase of Happl- 
ne.ss? The Consciousness of such a Being 
spreads a perpetual Diffusion of Joy through the 
Soul of a virtuous Man, and makes him look upon 
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himself every Moment as more happy than he 
knows how to conceive. 

The secohd Source of Chearfulness to a good 
Mind, is its Consideration of th.at Being on whom 
we have our Dependance, and in whom, though 
we behold him as yet but in the first faint Dis- 
coveries of his Perfections, we see every thm^ 
that we can imagine as great, glorious, or ami- 
able. We find our >ielves every where upheld by 
his Goodness, and surrounded with an Immensity 
of Love and Mercy. In short, we depend upon 
a Being, whose Power qualifies him to make us 
happy by an Infinity of Means, whose Goodness 
and Truth engage liiin to make those happy who 
desire it of him, and whose Unchan^eableness 
will secure us in this Happiness to all Eternity. 

Such Considerations, which every one should 
perpetually cherish in his Thoughts, will banish 
from us all that .secret Heaviness of Heart which 
unthinking Men are subject to when they lie un- 
der no real Affliction, all that Anguish which we 
may feel from any Evil that actually oppresses us, 
to which 1 may likewise add these little Crack- 
lings of Mirth and Folly that are aptcr to betray 
Virtue than support it ; and establish in us such 
an even and chearful Temper, as makes us pleas- 
ing to our selves, to those with whom we converse, 
and to him whom we were made to please. I. 
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Hahes cmifiitntcm reuw, — Tull. 


I OUGHT not to have neglected a Request of one 
of my Correspondents so long as I have ; but 
I dare say I have given him time to add Practice 
to Profession. He sent me some time ago a. 
Bottle or two of excellent Wine to drink the 
Health of a Gentleman, who had by the Penny- 
Post advertised him of an egregious Error in his 
Conduct. My Correspondent received the Obli- 
gation from an unknown Hand with the Camlour 
which is natural to an ingenuous Mind , and pro- 
mises a contrary Behaviour in that Point for the 
future : He will offend his Monitor with no moie 
Errors of that kind, but thanks him for his Bene- 
volence. 'Phis frank Carnage makes me reflect 
upon the amiable Atonement a Man makes in an 
ingenuous Acknowledgment of a Fault : All such 
Miscarriages as flow from Inadvcricncv are more 
than repaid by it , for Reason, though not con- 
cerned in the Injury, employs all its Force in the 
Atonement. He that says, he did not design to 
disoblige you in .such an Action, docs as much as 
if he should tell you, that tho’ the Circumstance 
which displeased was never in his I'houghts, he 
has that Respect for you, that he is unsati.sfied 
till it is wholly out of your.s. It must be confess- 
ed, that when an Acknowledgment of Offence is 
made out of Poorness of Spirit, and not Convic- 
tion of Heart, tlie Circumstance is quite different ; 
But in the Case of my Correspondent, where 
both the Notice is taken and the Return made in 
private, the Affair begins and ends with the high- 
est Grace on each Side. To make the Acknow- 
ledgment of a Fault in the highest manner grace- 
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ful, it is lucky when the Circumstance.s of the 
Offender place him above any ill Consequences 
from the Resentment of the Per.son offended. A 
Dauphin of France , upon a Review of the Army, 
and a Command of the King to alter the Posture 
of it by a March of one of the Wings, gave- an im- 
proper Order to an Officer at the Head of a Brig- 
ade, who told his Highness, he presumed he had 
not received the last Orders, which were to move 
a contrary Way. The Prince, instead of taking 
the Admonition which was delivered in a manner 
that accounted for his Error with Safety to his 
Understanding, shaked a Cane at the Officer; 
and with the return of opprobrious Language, 
persisted in his own Orders. The whole Matter 
came necessarily before the King, who command- 
ed his Son, on foot, to lay his right Hand on the 
Gentleman’s Stirrup as he sat on Horseback in 
sight of the whole Army, and ask his Pardon. 
When the Prince touched his Stirrup, and was 
going to speak, the Officer with an incredible 
Agility, threw himself on the Earth, and kissed 
his Feet. 

The Body is very little concerned in the Plea- 
sures or Sufferings of Souls truly great ; and the 
Reparation, when an Honour was designed this 
Soldier, appeared as much too great to be borne 
by his Gratitude, as the Injury was intolerable to 
his Resentment. 

Wlien we turn our Thoughts from these extra- 
ordinary Occurrences in common Life, we see an 
ingenuous kind of Behaviour not only make up 
for Faults committed, but in a manner expiate 
them in the very Commission. Thus many things 
wherein a Man has pressed too far, he implicitly 
excuses, by owning, This is a Trespass ; you'll 
pardon tuy Confidence ; I am sensible I have 
no PirtensioH io this Favour., and the like. But 
commend me to those gay Fellows about I'own 
who are directly impudent, and make up for it no 
otherwise^ than by calling themselves such, and 
exulting in it. But this sort of Carriage, which 
j prompts a Man against Rules to urge what he has 
I a Mind to, is pardonable only when you .sue for 
.mother. When you arc confident in preference 
r>r your self to others of equal Merit, every Man 
that loves Virtue and Modesty ought, in Defence 
of those Qualities, to oppose you: But, williout 
considering the Morality of the thing, let u.s at 
this time behold only the natural Consequence of 
Candour when we speak of ourselves. 

'I'he Spectator writes often in an Elegant, 
often in an Argumentative, and often in a Sublime 
Style, with equal Succe.ss ; but how would it hurt 
the reputed Author of that Paper to own, thatof the 
most beautiful Pieces under his I'ide, he is barely 
the Publisher ? There is nothing but what a Man 
really performs, can be an Honour to him ; what 
he takes more than he ought in the Eye of the 
World, he loses in the Conviction of his own 
Heart ; and a Man must lose his Consciousness, 
that is, his very Self, before he can rejoice in any 
Falshood without inward Mortification. 

Who lias not seen a very Criminal at the Bar, 
when hi.s Counsel and Friends have done all that 
they could for him in vain, prevail upon the whole 
Assembly to pity him, and his ititfee to recom- 
mend his Case to the Mercy of the Throne, with- 
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out offering any thing new in his Defence, but 
that he, whom before we wished convicted, be- 
came so out of his own Mouth, and took upon 
himself all the Shame and Sorrow we were just 
before preparing for him? The great Opposition 
to this kind of Candour, arises from the unjust 
Idea People ordinarily have of what we call an 
high Spirit. It is far from Greatness of Spirit 
to persist in the Wrong in any thing, nor is it 
a Diminution of Greatness of Spirit to have 
been in the Wrong ; Perfection is not the At- 
tribute of Man, therefore he is not degraded 
by the Acknowledgment of an Imperfection : Hut 
it is the Work of little Minds to imitate the Forti- 
tude of great Spirits on worthy Occasions, by 
Obstinacy in the Wiong. This Obstinacy pre- 
vail , so far upon them, that they make it extend 
to the Defence of Faults in their very Servants. 
It would swell this Paper to too great a length, 
should I insert all the Quarrels and Debates which 
arc now on foot in this Town : where one Party, 
and in some Cases both, is sensible of being on 
the faulty Side, and have not Spirit enough to 
Acknowledge it. Among the Ladies the Case is 
very common, for there arc very few of them who 
know that it is to mam lain a true and high Spirit, 
to throw away from it all which it self disapproves, 
and to scorn so pitiful a Sliame, as that which 
disables the Heart from acquiring a Lihcrahiy of 
Affections and Sentiments. The candid Mind, 
by acknowledging and disrnrdirg it; Faults, has 
Reason and Truth for tlie F a n«' i! '‘u of all its 
Passions and Desires, and consequently is happy 
and simple ; the disingenuous Spirit, by Indulg- 
ence of one unacknowledged Error, is intangled 
with an After-Life of Guilt, Sonow, and Per- 
plexity. T. 
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Crivtinibus debent Horios Hor. 


A .S 1 was sitting in my Chamber, and thinking 
on a Subject for \wy wexX. Spcciaior, 1 heard 
two or three irregular Bounces at 111 \ Landlady's 
Door, anc’ I’tmn the o’.i“”.’ng of it, a loud rhcarful 
Voice ; ■ Philosopher was at 

Home. I . t'i.r-' ■ ■•'ont to the Doot an- 

swered very Innocently, that he did not T.odge 
there. I imnieduucly recollected th.at it was my 
good Friend Sir Rugfr's Voice : and that I liad 
promised to go with him on the Water to Spring- 
Garden^ in case it proved a good P'-yemng. The 
Knight jiut me in mind of my Promise from the 
Bottom of the Stair-Case, but told me that if I 
was Speculating he would stay below till I had 
done. Upon my coming down, I found all the 
Children of the Family got about my old Friend, 
and my Landlady herself, who is a notable prating 
Gossip, engaged in a Conference with him ; being 
mightily meased with his streaking her little Hoy 
upon the Head, and bidding him be a good Child 
and mind his Book. 

I We were no sooner come to the I'emPU Staim, 

} but we were surrounded with a Crowd of Water- 
I BHNSi ofiering us their respective Services. Sir 

i 


Roger, after having looked about him vety at- 
tentively, spied one with a Wooden^Leg, and im- 
mediately gave him Orders to get his Boat ready. 
As we were walking towards it, Fan mt/st knmt 
says Sir Roger, / never make use of any body io 
rov) me, that fiasnot either lost a Leg or an Arm. 
I would rathei- bate hint a few Strokes of hu 
Oar, than not employ an honest Man that hots 
been wounded in the Queen's Service. If J •tvas 
a Lord or a Bishop, and keft a Barge, I would 
not put a Fellow in my Livery that had not a 
Wooden- Lcfi. 

My old Fnend, after having .seated himself, and 
trimmed the Boat with his Coachman, who, Mtng 
a very sober Man, always serves for Ballast on 
these Occasions, we made the best of our way for 
Fox-Hall. Sir Roger obliged the Waterman to 
give us the History of his Right Leg, and hearing 
that he had left it [at La Hogue , with many Par- 
ticulars which passed in that glorious Action, the 
Knight in the Triumph of his Heart made .several 
Rellections on the Greatness of the British Na- 
tion ; as, that one Englishman could beat three 
Frenchmen ; that we could never be in danger 
of Popery so long as we took care of our Fleet ; 
that the Thames was the noblest River in Europe: 
that London Bridge a greater piece of Work, 
than any of the seven Wondei.s of the World; 
with many other honest P’-eb’dices which natur- 
ally cleave to the Heart of .i i* le l.igl .Junnn. 

After some short Pause, the old Knight turning 
about his Head twice or thiice, to tike a Survey 
of this great Metropolis, bid me observe howthiclc 
the City was set with Ciiurthes, and that there 
was scarce a single Steeple on this side Temple- 
Bar. A most Heathenish Sight! says Sir 
Roger : There is no Rtdigion at this End of 
the Town. The fifty nmv Churches will very 
much mend the Prospect ; but Church-work is 
sloxv. Church-work is slo%v ! 

I do not remember I have any where mentioned, 
in Sir Roger’s Character, his Custom of .saluting 
cvciy Body that p.isses by him Vith a Good-mor- 
row or a Good-night. This the old Man does out 
of the overflowings of his Humanity, though at 
the same time it icndeis him so popular among 
all his Counliy Neighbours, that it is thought to 
liav< gone a good way in making him once or 
twice Knight of the Shire. Ho cannot foibear 
this Exercise of Benevolence even in 'I'own, when 
he meets with anyuiic in his Morning or Evening 
Walk, It broke fiom him to several Boats that 
passed by us upon the Water ; Init to the Knight’s 
gieat Sui prize, as he gave the Good-night to two 
or tliree young Fellows a little before our Land- 
ing, one of them, instead of returmngthc Civility, 
asked us whatipieer old Pul im* 1i;u1 in the Boat, 


* [in Bantry Bay) In Bantry Bay, on May- 
day, 1689, a French Fleet, bringing succour to 
the adherents of James IL, attacked the English, 
under Admiral Herbert, and obliged them to re- 
tire. The change of name in the text was for one 
with a more flattering association, In the Battle 
of La Hogue, May 19, 169a, the English burnt 13 
of the enemy’s ships, destroyed 8, dispersed the 
rest, and prevented a threatened descent of the 
French u{»on England. 
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I aod whether he was not ashamed to go a Wench- 
1 ing at his Years? with a great deal of the like 
> Ribaldry. Sir Rogkr seem’d a little 

I shocked at first, but at length assuming a Face of 
Magistracy) told us. That if he •were « Middlesex 
justice, he nvouid 7nake such Vagrants kmm 
that Her Majesty's tSuljects njere no more to he 
abused by Watef tfiOin by Land. ^ 

We were now arrived at Spring-Garden , which 
is exquisitely pleasant at this time of Year. When 
I considered the Fvagrancy of the Walks and 
Bowers, with the Choirs of Birds that sung upon 
the Trees, and the loose Tribe of People that 
walked under their Shades, I could not but look 
upon the Place as a kind of Makontefan Paradise. 
Sir Roger told me it put him in mind of a little 
Coppice by his House in the Country, which his 
Chaplain used to call an Aviary of Nightingales. 
You must understand, says the Knight, there zV 
nothing in the Wor d that pleases a M an ittLcn>e 
so much as your Nightingale. Ah, Mr. SfEC* 
TATOU ! the many Moon-light Nights that I 
have walked by my self, ari 'vz the 

Widow by the Mustek of the A ■ . » .a. > ' He 

here fetched a deep Sigh, an : ■ I ■ into a 
Fit of musing, when a Masque, who came behind 
him, gave him a gentle Tap ujum the Shoulder, 
and asked him if he would drink a Bottle of Mead 
with her? But the Knight, being startled at so 
unexpected a Familiarity, and displeased to be 
interrupted in his Thoughts of tlie Widow, told 
her, She was a wanton Baggage, and bid her go 
about her Business. 

We concluded our Walk with a Class of Burton- 
Ale, and a Slice of Hung-Beef. When we had 
done eating our selves, the Knight called a 
Waiter to him, and bid him carry the remainder 
to the Waterman that had but one Leg, T per- 
ceived the Fellow stared upon him at the oddness 
of the Message, and was going to be saucy; upon 
which I ratified the Knight’s Commands with a 
Peiempiory Look. 

As wc were going out of the Garden, my old 
Friend, thinking himself obliged, as a Member of 
the Quorum, to antm.Klvcit upon the Morals of 
the Place, told the Mistre.ss of the House, who 
sat at the Bar, That lie should be a belter Customer 
to her Garden, if there wcic more Nightingales, 
and fewer Strumpets. 
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Hapte, May 24. N. S. The same Republican 
Hands, who have so often since the Chevalier 
de St^George's Recovery killed him in oiir pub- 
lick Prints, have now reduced the young Dau- 
phin of France to that desperate Condition of 
Weakness, and Death it self*, that it is hard to 
conjecture what Method they will take to bring 
him to Life again. Mean time wc are assured 
by a very ^ood Hand from Paris, That on the 
aolh Instant, this young Prince was as well as 
ever he was laiown to be since the Day of his 
Birth. As for the other, they are now sending 
his Ghost, we suppose, (for they never had the 
M^esty to oontradict their Assertions of his 
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Death) to Commerci in Lorrain, attended only 
by four Gentlemen, and a few Domcsticks of 
little Consideration. The Baron de Bothmar 
having delivered in his Credentials to qualify 
him as an Ambassador to this State, (an Of- 
fice to which his greatest Enemies wjll ac- 
knowledge him to be equal) is gone to Utrecht, 
whence he will proceed to Hanover, but not 
stay long at that Court, fof^fear the Peace 
should be made during his lamented Absence. 

Post-Boy, May 20. 

I SHOULD be thought not able to read, should 
I o7ierluok some excellent Pieces lately come 
out. My Lord Bishop of St. Asaph has just 
now published some Sermons, the Preface to 
7vhich seems to me to determine a great Point. ^ 
He has, like a good Man and a good Christian, 
in opposition to all the jFlattery and base Sub- 
mission of false Friends to Princes, asserted. 
That Christianity left us cohere it found us as 
to our Civil Rights. The present Entertainment 
shall consist only of a Sentence out of the Post- 
l 3 oy, and the said Preface of the Lord of St. 
Asaph. 1 should Hunk it a little odd if the A u- 
thor of the Post-Boy should with Impunity call 
Men Republicans j'or a Gladness on Report of 
the Death of the Pietender; and treat Baron 
Bothmar, the Minister of Hanover, in such a 
manner as yon see in my Motto. 1 must own, I 
think e7>eiy Man in England concerned to sup- 
port the Succession of that Family. 

‘The publishing a few Sermons, whilst I live, 

‘ the latest of whicli was preached about eight 
‘Years since, and the first above .seventeen, will 
‘ make it very natural fur People to enquire into 
‘ the Occasion of doing so ; And to such I do very 
‘ wdliugly assign these following Reasons. 

‘ First, From the Observations I have been able 
‘ to m.ake, for these many Years last past, upon 
‘ our publick Affairs, and from the natural Tend- 

^ Dr. William Fleetwood, Bishop of St. Asaph, 
had published ‘ Four Sermons.’ i. On the death 
of Queen Mary, 1694. 2. On the death of the 

L)uke of Gloucester, 1700 3.^ On the death of 

KingWilliam, 1701. 4. On the’Queen’s Accession 
to the Throne, in 1702, with a Preface. 8vo. 
London, 1712. Tlie Preface which, says Dr. John- 
son, overflowed with Whiggish principles, was 
ordered to be burnt by the liousc of Commons. 
I his moved Steele to diflfuse it by inserting it in 
the Spectator, which, as its author said in a letter 
to Burnet, ‘conveyed about fourteen thousand 
‘copies of the condemned preface into people’s 
‘ hands that would otherwise have never seen or 
‘heard of it.’ Moreover, to ensure its delivery 
into the Queen’s hands the publication of this 
number is said to have been deferred till twelve 
o’clock, her Majesl/s breakfast hour, that no time 
might be allowed for a decision that it should not 
be laid, as usual, upon her breakfast table. 

Fleetwood was born in 1656 ; had been chaplain 
to KingWilliam, and in 1706 had been appointed 
to the Bishopric of St. Asaph without any solicita- 
tion. He was translated to Ely in 1724, and died 
in 1783. 
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* cncy of several Principles and Practices, that 
'have of late been studiously revived, and from 
‘what has followed thereupon, 1 could not help 
‘both fearing and presaging, that these Nations 
‘ would some time or other, if ever we should have 

* an enterprising Prince upon the Throne, of more 
‘Ambition than Virtue, Justice, and true Honour, 
‘fall into the wty of all other Nations, and lose 
‘ their Liberty, 

‘ Nor could I help foreseeing to whose Charge 

* a great deal of this dreadful Mischief, whenever 
‘ it should happen, would be laid, whether justly 
‘ or unjustly, was not my Business to determine ; 

‘ but I resolved for my own particular part, to de- 
‘ liver my self, as well as I could, from the Re- 
‘ proaches and the Curses of Posterity, by pub- 
‘lickly declaring to all the World, That although 
‘ in the constant Course of my Mirastry, I have 
‘ never failed, on proper Occasions, 10 recommend, 

‘ urge, and insist upon the loving, honouring, and 
‘ the reverencing the Prince’s Person, and hold- 
‘ing it, according to the Law.s, inviolable and 
‘ sacred ; and paying all Obedience and Submis* 

* sion to the Laws, though never so hard and in* 
‘convenient to private People : Yet did I never 
‘ think my self at liberty, or authorized to tell the 
‘ People, that either Christ, St. Peter, or St Paul, 
‘or any other Holy Writer, had by any Doctrine 
‘delivered by them, subverted the Zamr and 
‘ Constitutions of the Country in which they lived, 

‘ or put them in a worse Condition, with respect 
‘ to their Civil Liberties, than they would have 
‘been had they not been Christian.s. I ever 
‘thought it a most impious Blasphemy again.st 
‘ that holy Religion, to father any thing upon it 
‘ that might encourage Tyranny, Oppres.sion, or 
‘ Injustice in a Prince, or that easily tended to 
‘ make a free and happy People Slaves and Mtser- 
‘ able. N 0 : People may .make themselves as 
‘wretched as they will, but let not God be called 
‘into that wicked Party. When Force and Vio- 
‘lence, and hard Necessity have brought the 
‘Yoak of Servitude upon a People’.s Neck, Re- 
‘ ligion will supply them with a patient and sub- 

* missive Spirit under it till they can innocently 

* shake it off ; but certainly Religion never puts it 
‘ on. This always was, and this at present is, my 
‘Judgment of these Matters: And I would be 
‘ transmitted to Posterity (fir the little Share of 
‘Time such Names as mine can live) under the 
‘Character of one who lov’d his Country, and 
'* would be thought a good Englishman, as well as 
‘ a good Clergyman. 

* Thi.s Character I thought would be transmitted 
‘ by the following Sermons, which were made for, 
‘and preached in a private Audience, when I 

* could think of nothing else but doing my Duty 
‘ on the Occasions that were then offered by God’s 
‘Providence, without any manner of design of 
‘making them publick ; And for that reason I 
‘give them now as tliey were then delivered ; by 
‘ which I hope to .satisfie those People who have 
'objected a Change of Principles to me, as if I 
‘were not now the same Man I formerly was. I 
‘never had but one Opinion of these Matters; 
‘ and that I think is so reasonable and well- 
‘ grounded, that I believe I never can have any 
‘other. 
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‘ Another Reason of my publishing these Ser'^ 

‘ mons at this time, is, that I have a mind to do 
‘myself some Honour, by doing what Honour 1 
‘could to the Memory of two most excellent 
‘ Princes, and who have very highly deserved at 

* the hands of all the People of these Dominions, 
‘who have any true Value for the Protestant Re^ 

* ligion, and the Constitution of the English 
‘ Government, of which they were the great De- 
‘ liverers and Defenders. I nave lived to see their 
‘illustrious Names very rudely handled, and the 
‘great Benefits they did this Nation treated 
‘slightly and contemptuously. I have lived to 
‘see our Deliverance from Arbitrary Power wad 
‘ Popery, traduced and vilified by some who for- 
‘ merly thought it was their greatest Merit, and 
' made it part of their Boast and Glory, to have 
‘ had a little hand and share in bringing it about ; 

‘ and others who, without it, must have liv’d^ in 
‘ Exile, Poverty, and Misery, meanly disclaiming 
‘ it, and using ill glorious Instruments\}aex^<^, 

‘ \^o could expect such a Requital of such Merit f 
‘ I have, I own it, an Ambition of exempting roy 
‘.self from the Number of unthankful People; 

‘ And as I loved and honoured those great Princes 
‘ living, and lamented over them when dead, so I 
‘would gladly raise them up a Monument of 
‘ Praise as lasting as any thing of mine can be ; 

‘ and I chuse to do it at this time, when it is so 

‘ unfashionable a thing to speak honourably of j 
‘ them. 

‘ Tbe Sermon that was preached upon the Duke 
‘ of Gloucester's Death was printed quickly after, 
‘and is now, because the Subject was so suitable, 
‘join’d to the others The Loss of that most 
‘promising and hopeful Prince wa.s, at that time, 

‘ I safw, unspeakably great ; and many Accidents 
‘ since have convinced us, that it could not have 
‘been over*valued. That precious Life, had it 
‘ pleased God to have prolonged it the usual Space, 
‘had .saved us many Fears and Jealousies, and 
‘ dark Distrusts, and prevented many Alarms, that 
‘ have long kept us, and will keep us still, waking 
‘and uneasy. Nothing remained to comfort and 
‘support u.s under this heavy Stroke, but the Ne- 
‘ ccssity it brought the King and Nation under, 
‘of settling \kifSuccession in the House of HAN- 
‘ NOVER, and giving it an Hereditary Right, by 
' Act of Parliament, as long as it continues /’n?- 
‘ testant. So much good did God, in his merciful 
‘Providence, produce from a Misfortune, which 
‘we could never otherwise have sufficiently de- 
‘ plored. 

‘The fourth Sermon was preached upon the 
‘ Queen’s A ccession to the Throne, and the first 
‘Year in which that Day was solemnly observed, 

‘ (for, by some Accident other, it had been over- 
‘ look’d the Year before ;) and evd'y one will see, 

‘ without the date of it, that it was preached very 
‘ early in this Reign, since I was able only to 

* P>romise and fresage its future Glories and Sue* 
‘cesses, from the good Appearances of things, and 
‘ the happy Turn our Affairs began to take ; and 
‘could not then count up the victories and Tri- 

* umphs that for seven Years after, made it, in the 
‘ Prophet’s Language, a Name and a Praise 
‘ among all the People of the Earth, Never did 
‘seven such Years together pass over the head of 
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‘ any Monarch, nor cover it with so mudh 

‘ Honour : The Crown and Sceptre seemed to be 
‘ the Queetis least Ornaments ; those, other Princes 

* wore in common with hen and her jgreat personal 

* Virtues were the same before and since ; but such 
‘ was the Fame of her Administration of Affairs 

* at home, such was the Reputation of her Wisdom 
'and Felicity in chusing Ministers, and such was 
‘ then esteemed their* Faithfulness and Zeal, their 
‘Diligence and great Abilities in executing her 
'Commands; to such a height of military Glory 
‘ did her great General and her A nnies carry the 
^British Name abroad ; such was the Harmony 
‘and Concord betaixt her and her Allies, and 
‘ such was the Blessiog of God upon all her C'oun- 
‘sels and Undertakings, that I am as sure as 

* History can make me, no Prince of ours was ever 
‘yet so pro^rous and successful, so beloved, 
‘esteemed, and honoured by their Subjects and 
‘their Friends, nor near so formidable to their 
‘ Enemies. We were, as all the World imagined 
‘then, just entring on the ways that promised to 

* lead to such a Peace, as would have answered 
‘ all the Prayers of our religious Queen, the Care 
‘ and Vigilance of a most able Ministry, the Pay- 
‘ ments of aUftrilUng and obedient People, as well 
‘as all the glorious 'I’oils and Hazards of the Sol- 
‘diery; when God, for our Sins, permitted Ihe 

* Spirit of Discord to go forth, and, by troubling 
‘sore the Camp, the City, and the Country, (and 
*oh that it had altogether spared the Places 
‘sacred to his Worship !) to spoil, for a time, this 
‘ beautiful and pleasing Prospect, and give us, in 

‘its stead, I know not what Our Enemies 

‘will tell the rest with Pleasure. It will become 
‘me better to pray to God to restore us to the 

* Power of obtaining such a Peace, as will be to 
‘his Glory, the Safely, Honour, and the Welfare 
‘of the Queen and her Dominions, and tlxe gen- 
‘cral Satisfaction of all her High and Mighty 
‘ Allies. 

May 2, 1712. T. 
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•Thesed pcctora juncta fide, — Ovid. 


I INTEND the Paper for this Day as a loose 
Essay upon Friendship, in which I shall 
throw my Observations together without any set 
Form, tnat I may avoid repeating what h:u> been 
often said on this Subject. 

Friendship is a strong and habitual Inclina- 
tion in two Persons to promote the Good and 
Happiness of one another. Tho’ the Pleasures 
and Advantages of Friendship have been largely 
celebrated by the be-.t moral Writers, and are 
considered by all as great Ingredients of human 
Happiness, we very rarely meet with the Practice 
of this Virtue in the World. 

Every Man is ready to give in a long Catalogue 
of those Virtues and good Qualities he expects to 
find in the Person of a Friend, but very few of us 
are careful to cultivate them in our selves. 
liOVtt and Esteem are the first Principles of 
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Friendship, which always is imperfect where 
cither of these two is wanting. 

As, on the one hand, we are soon ashamed of 
loving a Man whom we cannot esteem ; so, on 
the other, tho' we are truly sensible of a , Man’s 
Abilities, we can never raise ourselves to the 
Warmths of P'riendship, without an affectionate 
Good-will towards his Person. 

Friendship immediately banishes Envy under 
all its Disguises, A Man who can once doubt 
whether he should rejoice in his Friend’s being 
happier than him.self, may depend upon it that he 
is an utter Stranger to this Virtue. 

There is something in Friendship so very great 
and noble, that in those fictitious Stories which 
are invented to the Honour of any particular 
Person, the Authors have thought it as necessary 
to make their Hero a Friend as a Lover, Achilles 
has his Fatro,.lus, and ^neas his Achates. In 
the first of these Instances we may observe, for 
the Reputation of the Subject I am treating of, 
that Greece was almost ruin’d by the Hero’s 
Love, but was preserved by his Friendship. 

The Character of Achates suggests to us an 
Observation we may often make on the Intima- 
cies of great Men, who frequently chuse their 
Companions rather for the Qualities of the Heart 
than those of the Head, and prefer Fidelity in an 
easy inoffensive complying Temper to those En- 
dowments which make a much greater Figure 
among Mankind. I do not remember that 
Achates, who is represented as the first Favour- 
ite, cither gives his Advice, or strikes a Blow, 
thro’ the whole yEneid. 

A Friendship which makes the least noise, is 
very often most useful : for which reason I should 
prefer a prudent P'riend to a zealous one. 

Atticus, one of the best Men of ancient 
was a very remarkable Instance of wliat I am 
here speaking, 'i'his extraordinary Person, 
amidst the Civil Wars of his Country, when he 
saw the Designs of all Parties equally tended to 
the Subversion of Liberty, by constantly pre.serv- 
ing the Pisteem and Affection of both the Com- 
petitors, found means to serve his Friends on 
either side : and while he sent Money to young 
Marius, whose Father was declared an Enemy 
of the Commonwealth, he was himself one of 
Sylla's chief Favourites, and always near that 
General. 

During the War between Crj^rrand Pompey, 
he still maintained the same Conduct. After the 
Death of Cecsnr he sent Money to Brutus in his 
Troubles, and did a thousand good Offices to 
Antony's Wife and P’nends when that Party 
seemed ruined. Lastly, even in that bloody War 
between Antony and Augustus, Atticus still 
kept his place in both their Friendships; inso- 
much that the first, says Cornelius Nepos, when- 
ever he was absent from Rome in any part of 
the Empire, writ punctually to him wh.at he was 
doing, what he read, and whither he intended to 
go ; and the latter gave him constantly an c.vact 
Account of all his Affairs. 

A Likeness of Inclinations in every Particular 
is so far from being requisite to form a Benevo- 
lence in two Minds towards e.ach other, as it is 
generally imagined, that I believe we shall find 
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spme of tho firmest Friendships to have been 
contracted between Persons of different Hii-- 
mours : the Mind being ofl^en pleased i^ith those 
Perfections which are new to it, and which it does 
not find among its own Accomplishments. Be- 
sides that a Man in .some measure supplies his 
own Defcct.s, and fancies himself at second hand 
possessed of tljiose good Qualities and Endow- 
ments, which arp in the possession of him who in 
the Eye of the World is looked on as his other 

The most difficult Province in Friendship is the 
letting a Man see his Faults and Errors, which 
should, if possible, be so contrived, that he may 
perceive our Advice is given him not so much to 
please ourselves as for his own Advantage. The 
Reproaches therefore of a Friend should always 
be strictly just, and not too frequent. 

The violent Desire of pleasing in the Person 
reproved, may otherwise change into a Despair 
of doing it, while he find.s himself censur’d for 
Faults he is not Conscious of. A Mind that is 
softened and humanized by Friend.ship, cannot 
bear ifrequent Reproaches ; either it must quite 
sink Mnder the Oppression, or abate considerably 
of the Value and Esteem it had for him who be- 
stows them. 

The proper Business of Friendship is to in-spire 
Life end Courage ; and a Soul thus supported, 
outdoes itself : whereas if it be unexpectedly de- 
prived of these Succours, it droops and lan- 
guishes. , ' 

We are in some measure more inexcusable if 
we vhilate our Duties to a Friend, than to a Re- 
lation, : since the former arise from a voluntary 
Choi<Se, the latter from a Necessity to which we 
could not give our own Consent. 

As it has been said on one .sidcj that a Man 
ought not to break with a faulty Friend, that he 
mav not expose the Weakness of his Choice ; it 
will doubtlc.s.s hold much stronger with re.spect to 
a worthy one, that he may never be upbraided 
• for having lo.st so valuable a Treasure which was 
once in his Possession. X. 
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Cum Tristihns severe, cum Remissis jnainde^ 
cum Seuibus ^aviier, cum Jiwentute comiter 
vivtre . — TulL 


T he piece of Latin on the Head of this 
Paper is part of a Character extremely ] 
vicious, but 1 have set down n(> more than may 
fall in with the Rules of Justice and Honour. 
Cicero spoke it of Catiline, who, he said, lived 
with the Sad severely, with the Chearful agree- 
ably, with the Old gravely, with the Young 
pleasantly : he added, with the Wicked boldly, 
with the Wanton lasciviously. The two k.st In- 
siance.s of his Complaisance I forbear to con- 
sider, having it in my thoughts at present only to 
j^aic of obsequioms Behaviour as it sits won a 
Companion in Pleasure, not a Man of Design 
and Intrigue. To vary with every Humour in 
this Manner, cannot be agreeable, except it comes 


from a Man’s own Temper and natural Com* 
plection ; to do it out of an Ambition to excel 
that Way, is the most fruitless and unbecoming 
Prostitution imaginable. To put on an artful 
Part to obtain no other End but an unjust Praise 
from the Undiscerning, i.s of all Endeavours the 
most despicable. A Man must be sincerely 
pleased to become Pleasure, or not to interrupt 
that of others : For this Reason it is a most 
calamitous Circumstance, that many People who 
want to be alone or should be so, will come into 
Conversation. It is certain, that all Men who are 
the least given to Reflection, are seized wjth an 
Inclination that Way : when, perhaps, they, had 
rather be inclined to Company ; but indeed they 
had better go home, and be tired with themselveS, 
than force themselves upon others to recover 
their good Humour, In all this the Cases of 
communicating to a Friend a sail Thought or 
Difficulty, in order to relieve [a*] heavy Hearit, 
.stands excepted ; but what is jfiere meant, is, 
that a Man<*hould always go with Inclination to 
the Turn of the Company he is going into, or not 
pretend to be of the Party. It is certainly a very 
hwPy Temper to be able to live with ail kinds of 
Dispositions, because it argues a iVUnd that lies 
open to receive what is iHeasing m others, atid 
not obstinately bent on any Particularity of its 
own. 

This is that which makes me pleased with the 
Character of my good Acquaintance Acasto. 
You meet him at the Tables and Conversations of 
the Wise, the Impertinent, the Grave, the Frolick, 
and the Witty ; and yet his own Cnaracter has 
nothing in it that can make him particularly 
agreeable to any one Sect of Men; but Acasio 
\ has natural good Sense, good Nature and Discre- 
tion, so that every Man enjoys himself in his 
rompanv ; and tho’ Acasto contributes nothing 
iw the l!ii!e'i.r.ni*n‘ii;, he never wa.s at a Place 
where he was not welcome a second time. With- 
out these subordinate good Qualitie.s of Acasto, a 
Man of Wit and Learning would be painful to 
the Generality of Mankind, instead of being pleas- 
ing. Witty Men are apt to imagine they are 
agreeable as such, and by that means grow the 
worst Companions imaginable ; they deride the 
Ab.sent or rally the Present in a wrong manner, 
not knowing that if you pinch or tickle a Man till 
he is uneasy iii his Seat, or ungracefully distin- 
guished from the rest of the Company, you equally 
hurt him. 

I was going to say, the true Art of being agree- 
able in Company, (but there can be no such thing 
as Art in it) Ls to appear well pleased with those 
you are engaged with, and rather to seem well 
entertained, than to bring Entertainment to 
others. A Man thus dispos^ Ls not indeed what 
we ordinarily call a gooa Companion^ but essen- 
tially is such, and in all the Parts of his Convwsa- 
tion has something friendly in his Behaviour, 
which conciliates Mens Minds more than the* 
highest Sallies of Wit or Starts of Humour can 
possibly do. The Feebleness of Age in a Man of 
this Turn, has something which should be treated 
with respect even in a Man no otherwise Vencr- 
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able. The Forwardness of Youth, when it pro- 
ceeds from Alacrity aitd not Insolence, has also 
its Allowances. The Companion who is formed 
for such by Nature, gives to every Character of 
Life its due Regards, and is ready to account for 
their Imperfections, and receive their Accom- 
plishments as if they were his own. It must ap- 
pear that you receive Law from, and not give it 
to your Company, to make you agreeable. 

I remember speaking, I think, o{ An- 

i/wny, says, 'J’hat i/i eofacetice erant, qua nulla 
arte iradi possuut: lie had a 'ivitty Mirth, 
which could be ncyuited by no A rt. This Quality 
must be of the Kind of which I am now speak- 
ing ; for ail sorts of Behaviour which depend upon 
Observation and KiK)wlcdge of Life, is to be ac- 
quired : but that which no one can describe, and 
is apparently the Act of Nature, must be every 
where prevalent, because every thing it meets is a 
ht; Occasion to exert «t ; for he who follows Na- 
ttire, can never be improper or unseasonable. 

How unaccountable then must their Behaviour 
be. who, without any manner of Consideration of 
what the Company they have just now entered 
are upon, give themselves the Air of a Messen- 
ger, and make as distinct Relations of the Occur- 
rences they last met with, as if they had been dis- 
patched from those they talk to, to be punctually j 
exact in a Report of those Circumstances : It is 
unpardonable to those who are met to enjoy one 
another, that a fresh Man shall pop in, and give 
u» only the last part of his own Life, and put a | 
.stop to ours during the History. If such a Man 
otmies from Chantie, whether you will or not, you 
must hear how the Stocks go ; and tho’you are 
ever .so intently employed on a graver Subject, a 
young Fellow of the other end of the Town will 
take his place, and tell you, Mrs. Such-a-oue is 
charmingly handsome, because he just now saw 
her. But I think I need not dwell on this Sub- 
let, since I have acknowledged there can be no 
Rules made forexceiling this Way : and Precepts 
of thi.s kind fare like Rules for writing Poetry, 
which, *tis said, may have prevented ill Poets, hut 
never made good ones. '1'. 


No, 387, Saturday, May 24, 1712. [Addison. 


Quid puri tranqiiiliet Hor. 

I N my last Satttrday' s Paper I spoke of Chear- 
fulness as it is a Moral Habit of the Mind, 
and accordingly mentioned such moral Motives a.s 
are apt to cherish and keep alive this happy Tem- 
per in the Soul of Man : 1 shall now consider 
Cheai-fulne.ss in its natural State, and reflect on 
those Motives to it, which are indifferent either as 
to Virtue or Vice. 

Chearfulness is, in the first place, the best Pro- 


* Numbered by mistake, in the daily issue 
388, No. 388 is then numbered 390 ; 389 is right, 
390 b called 302, the next 391, which is right, 
another 302 (ollows, and thus the error is cor- 
rected. 
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moter of Health. Repinings and secret Mur- 
murs of Heart, give imperceptible Strokes to 
those delicate Fibres of which the vital parts are 
composed, and wear out the Machine insensibly ; 
not to mention those violent Ferments which they 
stir up in the Blood, and those irregular dis- 
turbed Motions, which they raise in the animal 
Spirits. I scarce remember, in my own Observa- 
tion, to have met with many old Men, or with 
such, who (to use our English Phrase) wear 
well, that had not at least a certain Indolence in 
tlieh* Humour, if not a more than ordinary Gaiety 
and Chearfulness of Heart. The truth of it is, 
Health and Chearfulness mutually beget each 
other ; with this difference, that we seldom meet 
with a great degree of I'lcalth which is not at- 
tended with a certain Chearfulness, but very 
often see Chearfulness where there is no great 
degree of Health. 

Chearfulness bears the same friendly tegard 
to the Mind as to the Body: It banishes all 
I anxious Care and Discontent, sooths and com- 
I poses the Passions, and keeps the Soul in a Per- 
I peiual Calm. But having already touched on 
this last Consideration, I shall here take notice, 
that the World, in which we are placed, is filled 
with innumerable Objects that are proper to raise 
and keep alive this liappy Temper of Mind. 

If we consider the World in its Subserviency to 
Man, one would think it was made for our U.se; 
but if we consider it in its natural Beauty and 
Harmony, one would be apt to conclude it was 
made for our Pleasure. The Sun, which is as the 
great Sf)ul of the Universe, and produces all the 
Necessaries of Life, has a particular Influence in 
chearing the Mind of Man, and making the Heart 
glad. 

Those several living Creatures which are made 
for our Service or Sustenance, at the same time 
either fill the Woods with their Mustek, furnish 
us with Game, or raise pleasing Ideas in us by the 
delighifulness of their Appearance, Fountains, 
Lakes, and Rivers, are as refreshing to the Ima- 
gination, as to the Soil through which they pass. 

There are Writers of great Distinction, who 
liave made it an Argument for Providence, that 
[ the whole Earth is covered with Green, rathdr 
than with any other Colour, as being such a right 
Mixture of Light and Shade, that it comforts and 
strengthens the Eye instead of weakning or 
grieving it. For thi.s reason several Painters nave 
a green Cloth hanging near them, to case the Eye 
upon, after too great an Application to their 
Colouring. A famous modern Philosopher * ac- 
counts for it in the following manner : All Colours 
that are more luminous, overpower and dissipate 
the animal Spirits which are employ’d in Sight ; 
on the contraiy, those that are more obscure do 
not give the animal Spiiits a sufficient Exercise ; 
whereas the Rays that produce in us the Idea of 
Green, fall upon the Eye in such a due proportion, 
that they give the animal Spiiits their proper 
Play, and by keeping up the struggle in a just 
Ballance, excite a very pleasing and agreeable 
Sensation. Let the Cause be what it will, the 
Effect is certain, for which reason the Poets 


* Sir Isaac Newton. 
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ascribe to this particular Colour the Epithet of 

Cheafful. 

To consider further this double End in the 
Works of Nature, and how they are at the same 
time both useful and eniertainm..:, we find that 
the most important Par; > in the mMc World 
are those which are the iiic-i i'vt.auui These 
are the Seeds by which the several Races of j 
Plants are propagated and continued, and which 1 
are always lodged in Flowers or Blossoms Na- | 
ture seems to hide her principal Design, and to be 
industrious in making the Earth gay and delight- 
ful, while she i? carrying on her great Work, and 
intent upon her own Preservation. The Hus- 
bandman after the same manner is employed in 
laying out the whole Country into a kind of Gar- 
den or Landskip, and making every thing smile 
about him, whilst in reality he thinks of nothing 
but of the Harvest, and Encreasc which is to 
arise from it. 

We may further observe how Providence has 
taken care to keep up this Chearfulness in the 
Mind of Man, by having formed it after such a 
manner, as to make it capable of conceiving De- 
light from several Objects which seem to have 
very little use in them ; as from the Wildness of 
Rocks and Desarts, and the like grotesque Parts 
of Nature. Those who are versed in Philosophy 
may still carry this Consideration higher, by ob- 
.serving that if Matter had appeared to us en- 
dow«d only with those real Qualities which it j 
actually possesses, it would have made but a very 
joyless and uncomfortable Figure ; and whjr has 
Providence given it a Power of producing in us 
such imaginary Qualities, as Tastes and Colours, 
Sounds and Smells, Heat and Cold, but that 
Man, while he is conversant in the lower Sta- 
tions of Nature, might have his Mind cheared 
and delighted with agreeable Sensations? In 
short, the whole Universe is a kind of Theatre 
filled with Objects that either raise in us Plea- 
sure, Amusement, or Admiration. 

The Reader’s own Thoughts will suggest to 
him the Vicissitude of Day and Night, the 
Change of Seasons, with all that Vaiiety of 
Scenes which diversify the Face of Nature, and 
fill the Mind with a perpetual Succession of beau- 
tiful and pleasing Images. 

I shall not here mention the several Entertain- 
ments of Art, with the Pleasures of Friendship, 
Books, Conversation, and other accidental Diver- 
sions of Life, because 1 would only take notice 
of such Incitements to a Chearful Temper, as 
offer themselves to Persons of all Ranks and 
Conditions, and which may sufficiently shew us 
that Providence did not design this World should 
be filled with Murmur.s and Repinings, or that 
the Heart of Man should be involved in Gloom 
and Melancholy. 

I the more inculcate this Chearfulness of Tem- 
per, as it is a Virtue in which our Countrymen 
arc observed to be more deficient than any other 
Nation. Melancholy is a kind of Demon that 
haunts our Island, and often conveys her self 
to us in an Ea.sterly Wind. A celebrated French 
Novelist, in opposition to those who begin their 
Romances with the flow'ry Season of the Year, 
enters on his Story thus : In ihe gloomy Month 


of November, when the People of England h^ng 
and drown themselves, a disconsoUiie hotmr 
walked out into the Fields, &c. 

Every one ought to fence against the Temper 
of his Climate or Constitution, and frequently to 
indulge in himself those Considerations which 
may give him a Serenity of Mind, and enable 
him to bear up chearfiilly against those little Evils 
and Misfortunes which are common to humane 
Nature, and which by a right Improvement of 
them will produce a Satiety of Joy, and ail unin- 
terrupted Happiness. 

At the same tune that I would engage my 
Reader to consider the World in its most agree- 
able Lights, I must own there are many Evils 
which naturally spring up amidst the Entertain- 
ments that are provided for us ; but these, if 
rightly considi.r d, should be far from overcasting 
the Mind with Sorrow, or destroying that Chear- 
fulness of 'I'emper which I have been recommend- 
ing. This Interspcrsion of Evil with Good, and 
Pain with Pleasure, in the Work.s of Nature, is 
very tnily ascribed by Mr, Locke, in his Essay on 
Human understanding, to a moral Reason, in 
the following Words ; 

Beyond all this, 7ve may find another Reason 
why God hath scattered up and doum several 
Degrees of Pleasure and Pain, in all the things 
that environ and affect us, and blended them to- 
gether, in almost all that our Thoughts and 
Senses have to do 7vith ; that 7ve finding Imper- 
fection, Dissatisfaction, and Want of compieat 
Happiness in all the Enjoyments nvhich the 
Creatures can afiord us, might be led to seek it 
in the Enjoyment of him, with whom there is 
Fulness of joy, and at whose Right Hand are 
Pleasures for evermore. L. 


iVii. 388.] Monday, May 26, 1JX2. [Barr^'^ 


7 'ibi res antiguce Laudis et A rtis 

Ingredior; sanctos ausus recludere Fonies, — ^Virg. 


Mr. Spectator, 

‘ T T is my Custom, when I read your Papers, 
‘ X to read over the Quotations in the Authors 
‘ from whence you take them : As you mention’d 
*a Passage lately out of the second Chapter of 
‘ Solomon^ s Song, it occasion’d my looking into 
‘ it ; and upon reading it I thought the Ideas so 
‘exquisitely soft and tender, that I could not help 
‘ making this Paraphrase of it ; which, now it is 
‘ done, I can as little forbear sending to you. 

‘ Some Marks of your Approbation, which J have 
‘already receiv’d, have given me so .sensible a 
‘'I'aste of them, that I cannotforbear endcavour- 
‘ mg after them as often as I can with any Ap- 
‘pearance of Success. 

lam SIR, 

Your most [obedienP] humble Semant. 


' Percy had heard that a poetical translation 
of a chapter in the Proverbs, and another poetical 
translation from the Old Testament, were by Mr. 
Barr, a dissenting minister at Morton Hampstead I 
in Devonshire. ® \obli^d\ 
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The Second Chapter of Solomon! s Song^ 

I. 

As when in Sharon’s Field the blushing Rose 
Does its chaste Bosom to the Mom disclose, 
Whilst all around the Zephyrs bear 

The fragrant Odours thro" the A ir : 

Or as ike Lilly in the shady V aje. 

Does o'er each Flow'r with beauteous Pride /;r- 
vail, 

And stands with Denus and kindest Snn-shhte 
blest, 

In fair Pre-eminence, superior to the rest : 

So if my Love, with happy Influence, shed 

His Eyes bright Sun-shhie on his Lo7>er's Head, 
Then shall the Rose ^/Sharon’s Field, 

And whitest Lillies to viy Beauties yield. 

Then fairest Flmdrs with studious Art combine, ^ 
The Roses with the Lillies join, V 

And their united[C harms are than mine. } 

n. / 

As much as fairest Lillies can surpass 

A Thorn in Beauty, or in Heiflit the Grass ; 

Bo does my Love among the Virgins shine, 
Adorn'd with Graces more than half Divine 

Or as a Tree, that, glorious to behold. 

Is hung with Apples all of ruddy Gold, 

Hesperian Fruit I and beautifully high. 

Extends its Branches to the Sky ; 

So does my Love the Virgins Eyes invite : “j 

’ Tis he alone can fix their wand ring Sight, > 
{Ainong^'), ten thousand eminently bright. ) 

III, 

Beneath this fleasing Shade ^ 

My wenHed Limbs at Ease I laid, > 

And on his fragrant B 'ugl » ret lin'd my Head. } 

I pull'd the Golden J r uit eag-'r haste ; 

Sweet 7oas the Fruit, and pleasing to the Taste : 
With sparkling Wine he crown'd the Bowl, 

With gentle Ecsiacies he fill'd my Soul; 
foyous we sate beneath the shady Grove, 

And o'er my Head he hung the Banners of his 
Love. 

IV, 

/ faint : I die ! my labouring Breast 

Is with ike mighty Weight of Love opprest : 

' I feel ike Fire possess my Heart, 

A nd fain convef d to every Part. 

Thrd all my Veins the Passion flies. 

My feeble Soul forsakes its Place, 

A trembling Faintness seals my Eyes, 

And Paleness dwells upon my Fate; 

Ok ! lei my Love with povtrful Odours stay 

My fainting lovesick Soul that dies away; 

One Hand beneath me let him place. 

With t'other press me in a chaste Embrace. 

V, 

I charge you, Nymphs of ^xon, as you go 
Arm'd with the sounding Quiver and the Bow, \ 
Whilst thro' the lonesome Woods you rove, 

You ne'er disturb my sleeping Love. 

Be (mly gentle Zephyrs there, 1 

With downy Wings to fan the Air; \ 

Let sacred Silence dwell around. 

To keep off each intruding Sound: 

A nd when the balmy Slumber leaves his Eyes, 
May he to Joys, unknown 'till then, arise. 

VI. 

But see! he comes ! with what inajcstick Gate 
He onward bears his lovely State ! 

No 7V thro' the Lattice’ li'> appears. 

With softest Words dt - A ; j i ars ; 

A I'ise, my Fair-One, and receive 

All the Pleasures Love can give. 

Foruow the sullen Winter's past. 

No more 7oe fear the Northemi Blast: 

No .Storms nor threatning Clouds appear, 

No falling Rams deform the Year. 

My Love admits of no delay, 

A rise, my Fair, and come away. 

VII. 

Already, see! the teeming Earth 

Brings forth the Flow'rs, her beauteous Birth. 

The De%vs, and soft-desccnduig Shoivrs, 
Nmse the ne7v-horn tender I'hrahs. 

Hai’k! the Birds melodious sing, 

A nd saucetly usher in the Spring. 

Close by his Fellow sits the Dove, 

And billing whispers her his Love. 

The spreading P'ines with Blossoms S 7 uell, 
Diffusing round a grateful S 7 ncll. 

A rise, 7ny Fair-One, and receive 

All the Blessings Lo7>e can give: 

For Love admits of no delay. 

Arise, my Fair, and come away. 

VIII. 

As to its Mate the constant Dove 

B'lies thro' the Co7>cri of the spicy Grove, 

So let us hasten to some lonely Shade, 

Thei-e let me safe in thy lov'd A rms be laid, 
Whe7e no intruding hateful Noise 

Shall ^ damp the Souud of thy 7nelodious 
Voice ; 

Where I 7uay gaze, a7id 7nark each beauteous 
Grace ; 

For sweet thy Voice, and Icmely is thy Face. 

IX. 

As all of 7ne, my Z.ovc, is thine, 

Let all of thee be ever 7uine. 

Among the Lillies 7ve will play, 

Fah'cr, 7ny Lmie, thou art than they, 

Till the purple Morn arise. 

And balmy Sleep forsake thine Eyes; 

J'lll the gladsome Beams of Day 

Remove the Shades of Night a7vay ; 

Then 7nhcn soft Sleep shall from thy Eyes de- 
pait. 

Rise like the bounding Roe, or lusty Hart, 

Glad to behold the Light again 

Fiviii IJethcr’s Mountains daiting o'er the 
Plain. • T. 

* \Beauties shall be) 

* (And stands a7Jtong] 
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Na. 389.3 Tuesday t May ay, 1712, \Budgell. 


‘Meliora pii docuere partntts. — Hor. 


N othing has more surprized the Learned 
in England, than the Ihjoe which a small 
Book, intitleu Spnccio della Beslia triomfante,' 
bore in a late Auction. 'I'liis Book was sold for 
[thirty ®J Pound. As it was written by one Jor- 
darms Brtmus, a piofe.ssed Atheist, with a design 
to depreciate Religion, every one was apt to 
fancy, from the e.\'travagant Price it bore, that 
there must he snrr’cth-rg in it very formidable. 

I iiiU'i ('OM'i-o I '1.1' i!'-)»enniu i * tu t a sight of 
one ol d‘c:nin> mM, I 1 )■:■<! n .i fi.r- C.ir perusing 
it with rhi' .^^lnr<'^<‘",‘.ion ; but found there wa.s 
so very i.::'-- 1 . m ii. thift I .shall venture to 

give luy Readers a fair Account of the whole Plan 
upon which this wonderful 'I'reatise is built. 

The Author pretends that Jupiter once upon a 
Time resolved on a Reformation of the Constel- 
lations : for which purpose having summoned the 
Stars together, he complains to them of the great 
Decay of the Worship of the Gods, which he 
thought so much the haider, having called several 
of those Celestial Bodies by the Names of the 
Heathen Deities, and by that means made the 
Heavens as it were a Book of the Pagan 7 'heo- ^ 
logy. M omits tells him, that this is not to be i 
wondered at, since there were so many scan- | 
dalotts Stories of the Deities ; upon which the 
Author takes occasion to cast Reflections upon all 
other Religions, concluding, that Jupiter, after 
a full Hearing, discarded the Deities out of 
Heaven, and called the Stars by the Names of 
the Moral Virtues. 

This short Fable, which has no Pretence in it 
to Reason or Argument, and but a very small 
Share of Wit, has however recommended it self 
wholly by its Impiety to those weak Men, who 
woula distin^ish themselves bj the Singularity 
of their Opinions. 

There are two Considerations which have been 
often urged against Atheists, and which they 
never yet could get over. The first is, that the 
greatest and most eminent Persons of all Ages 
have been against them, and always complied 
with thepubhek Forms of Worship established in 
their respective Countries, when there was no- 
thing in them either derogatory to the Honour of 
the Supreme Being, or prejtidicial to the G6od of 
Mankind. 

The Plato's and Cicero's among the Ancients ; 
the Bacons, the Boyles, and the Lockes, among 
our own Countrymen, are all 1 nstances of Avhat I 


^ The book was bought in 1711 for by Mr. ] 
Walter Clavel at the sale of the library of Mr. 
Charles Bamard. It had been bought in 1706 at 
the sale of Mr. Bigot’s library with five others 
for two shillings and a penny. Although Gior- 
dano Bruno was burnt as a heretic, he was a 
noble thinker, no professed atheist, but a man of 
the reformed faith, who was in advance of Cal- 
vin, a friend of Sir Philip Sydney, and a.s good a 
man as Mr. Budgell. ® [Fifty] 


have been saying ; not to mention any of the 
Divines, however celebrated, sinco dur Adver- 
saries challenge all those, as Men who have too 
much Interest in this Case to be impartial Evi** 
dences. 

But what has been often urged as a Consider- 
ation of much more Weight, is, not only the 
Opinion of the Better Sort, but the general 
Consent of Mankind to this great Truth ; which 
I think could not possibly have come to pass, but 
fiom one of the three following Reasons ; either 
that the Idea of a Cod is innate and co-existent 
with the Mind it self ; or that this Truth Is so 
very obvious, that it is discover’d by the first Ex- 
ertion of Reason in Persons of the most ordinary 
Capacities ; or, lastly, that it has been delivered 
dow n to us thro’ all Ages by a Tradition from the 
first iMan. 

The Atheists are equally confounded, to which 
ever of these three Causes we assign it ; they, 
have been so pressed by this la.st Argument from 
the general Consent of Mankind, that after great 
search and pain.s thej'^ pretend to have found out a 
Nation of Atheists, 1 mean that Polite People 
the Hottentots. 

I dare not shock my Readers with a Descrip- 
tion of the Cii.stoms and Manners of these Bar- 
barians, who are in every respect .scarce one tJc’ 
gree above Brutes, having no Language among 
them 'uit a confused \Gahble,^1 which is neither 
well uiiderstood by themselves or others. 

It is not however to be imagin'd how much the 
Atheists have gloried in these their good Friends 
and Allies 

If we boast of a Socrates, or a Seneca, they 
may now confront them with these great Philo- 
sophers the Hottentots, 

• Tho’ even this Point has, not without Reason, 
been .several times controverted, I see no manner 
of harm it could do Religion, if we should en- 
tirely give them up this elegant Part of Man- 
kind. 

Methinks nothing more shews the Weakness of 
their Cause, than that no Division of their Fel- 
low-Creatures join with them, but those among 
whom they themselves own Reason is almost de- 
faced, and who have little else but their Shape, 
which can entitle them to any Place in the Species. 

Besides the.se poor Creatures, there have now 
and then been Instances of a few crazed People 
in several Nations, who have denied the Exist- 
ence of a Deity. 

The Catalogue of the.se is however very short •; 
even VaniniJ the most celebrated ■ Cnanipion 


I [Gabling] . ' ^ 

® VaninijUke Giordano Bruno, has Jiis memory ,, 
dishonoured through the carelOj^Sness with which * 
men take for granted the assertions of hjs i?ne- 
mies. Whether burnt or not, every .religiom 
thinker of the sixteenth century who Opposed 
himself to the narrowest views of those ' who 
claimed to be the guardians of orthodoxy was re- 
morselessly maligned. If he was the lei^er of a 
party, there were hundreds to maintain his honour 
against calumny. If he wa.s a solitary searche’' 
after truth, there was nothing but his single life* 
and work to set against the host of his detainers. 
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fr»r the Cause, professed before his Judges that he 
believed the Existence of a God, and taking up a 
Straw which lay before him on the Giound, as- 
sured them, that alone was sufficient to convince 
him of it ; alledging several Arguments to prove 
that ’twas impossible Nature alone could create 
anything. 

I was the other day reading an Account of 
Casimir Liszynskit a Gentlehian of Poland, 
who was convicted and executed for this Crime.* 
The manner of his Punisliment was very parti- 
cular. As soon as his Body was burnt his Ashes 
Were put into a Cannon, and shot into the Air 
towards Tartary. 

I am apt to believe, that if something like this 
Method of Pimishmeint should prevail in Ettg~ 
land, such is the natural good Sense of the Brit- 
ish Nation, that wheriier wc r.imiued an Atheist 
fwholej into a great Gun, or pulveri2ed our In- 
fidels, as they do in Poland, we should not have 
many Charges. 

^ I should, however, propose, while our Ammu- 
nition lasted, that in.stead of Tarta^y, we should 
always keep two or three Cannons ready pointed 
towards the Cape of Good Hope, in order to 
^oot our Unbelievers into the Country of the 
Hottentots. 

In rny Opinion, a solemn judicial Death is too 

f eat an Honour for an Atheist, tho’ I must allow 
e Method of exploding him, as it is practised in 
this ludicrous kind of Martyrdom, has something 

in If- nt-rtnoi* 'NT... ..r Lr /\rt ° 






Ab. 390-3 IVednestiay, May 28, 1712. [Steele. 

Non pudendo sed nonfaciendo ui^uTd non decet 
impudentne nomen effngere dcbenins . — Tull. 


Awauiicj ui treating them. Zeal for Religion is of 
so active a Nature, that it seldom knows where to 
r^t ; for which reason I am afraid, after having 
discharged our Atheists, we might possibly think 
of shooting off our Sectaries ; and, as one does 
not foresee the Vicissitude of luim.an Affains, it 
might one time or other come to a Man'soown 
turn to fly, out of the Afouth of a Demi-cul- 
v<[|in. 

If any of my Readers imagine that T have 
trmKcd these Gentlemen in too Ludicrous a 
Manner, 1 must confess, for my own pait, I 
mr^ fwoning against such Unbelievers upon a 
Point that shocks the Common Sense of Man- 
1 ^]^, is doing them too great an Honour, giving 
them, a Figure in the Eye of the World, and 
rnakmg People fancy that they have more in 
them than they really have. » 

As for those Persons whp have any Scheme of 
Religipi^ Worship, 1 smtdor treating such with 
the utmost lenderness, and should endeavour to 
sheM^hem their Errors with the gieatest Temper 
and Humanity : but as these Miscreants are for 
S“ri>Wing |iown Religion in general, for stripping 
Mankind of what themselve.s own is of excellent 
ih all great Societies, without once offering to 

Of Va^ini’s two books one was written to prove 
the existence of a God, yet here is Mr. Budgell 
* the most celebrated champion for 
the came ’ of atheism. 

^ Lyszynski was a Polish Knight, exe- 

Warsaw ui 1689, in the barbarous manner 
wnich appears to tickle Mr. Budgell’s fancy. It 
coes not appear that he had written anything. 


M any are the F.pistles I receive from Ladies 

extremely afflicted th.st they lie under the 
yoservation of scandalous People, who love to 
de ame their Neighbours, and make the unjustest 
Interpretation of innocent and indifterent Actions 
/k Rehaviour so unhappily, 

that there indeed lies some Cause of Suspmioii 
upon them. It is certain, that there is no Author- 
ity for I ersons who have nothing else to do, to 
pass away Hours of Conversation upon the Mis- 
carriages of other People ; but since they will do 
so, they who value their Reputation should be 
cautious of Appearances to their Disadvantaae 
But very often mir young Women, as well as the 
middle-aged and the gay Part of those growing 
ok. without entering into a formal League for 
^at purpose, to a ^ oman agree upon a short 
Way to preserve their Characters, and go on in a 
Way that at best is on y not vicious. 'I'he Method 
IS, when ail lil-natur d or talkative Girl has saM 
any thing that bears hard upon some part of an- 
Creature, if not in any of 
their httle Cabals, is run down for the must cen- 
sorious dangerous Body m the World. 'H-.k- 
gi.ri'-'-. • lui Reputation I iii.c: t!,. I,, 11. ^ -M ,■ 

.1; 11 C.iidi i..y m being under the Inin •'■tV.-.-.n 'if 
1 amt, a:.d not in a Commission o* it 
IS the lest po-^r thing in the lown, but ‘the 
n‘ M C'-'. '-ne iiM-.g. It is true she has 

not lost the Sense , i Sln.m, , bat she has lost the 
Sense of Innocc.M- I, .hr hr.d more Confidence, 
and never did anything which ought to stain her 
Cheeks, would she not be much more modest 
without that ambiguous Suffusion, which is the 
Livery both of Cmilt and Innocence ? Modesiv 
comsists m being conscious of no 111, and not’ hi 

beiiia .ashamed of li.iv nrr ti . 


lueir /actions. It lies 

m the power of scandalous l ongues to carry the 
World before them, and make the rest of Man- 

Reproach On 

the other hand, to do what you ought, is the 
ready way to make Calumny either silent or inef- 
fectually malicious. .Spencer, in his Pal?y Queen 
says admirably to young Ladies underThe Di^ 
tress of being defamed ; 

'Pile best, said he, that I can you advise, 

Is to avoid th Occasion 0/ the III * 

Forwlun ty Cause, sukence Evil Mh arise. 
Removed IS, th Effect suneaseth still 
JLbstamfrom Pleasure and restrain your Will 
Subdue Desire, and bridle loose Delight • 
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Use scanted Dieiy and /crbearyour Fill; 

^ Shun Secrecy, and talk in open sight : . 

So shall you soon repair your present evil Plight. * 

Instead of this Care over their Words and Actions, 
recommended by a Poet in old Queen Bess's Days, 
the modern Way is to do and say what you please, 
and yet be the prettiest sort of Woman in the 
World. If Fath ers and Brethers will defend a 
Lady’s Honour, she is quite as safe as in her own 
Innocence. Many of the Distressed, who suffer 
under the Malice of evil Tongues, are so harmless 
that they are every Day they live asleep ’till twelve 
at Noon; concern themselves with nothing but 
their own Persons ’till two ; take their necessary 
Food between that time and four ; visit, go to the 
Play, and sit up at Qirds ’till towards the ensuing 
Morn : and the malicious World shall draw Con- 
clusions from innocent Glances, short Whirrs, 
or pretty familiar Railleries with fashionable Men, 
that these Fair ones are not as rigid as Vestals, 
It is certain, say these goodest Creatures very 
well, that Virtue does not con.sist in constrain’d 
Behaviour and wry Faces, that must be allow’d : 
but there is a Decency in the Aspect and Manner 
of Ladies contracted from an Habit of Virtue, and 
from general Reflections that regard a modest 
Condwet, all which may be understood, tho’ they 
cannot be described. A young Woman of this 
sort claims an Esteem mixed with Affection and 
Honour, and meets with no Defamation ; or if she 
does, the wild Malice is overcome with an undis- 
turbed Perseverance in her Innocence. To speak 
freely, there are such Covey.s of Coquets about 
this Town, that if the Peace were not kept by 
some impertinent Tongues of their own Sex, which 
keep them under some Restraint, we should have 
no manner of Engagement upon them to keep them 
in any tolerable Order, 

As I am a Spectatok, and behold how plainly 
one Part of Womankind ballance the Behaviour 
of the other, whatever I may think of Tale- 
bearers or Slanderers, I cannot wholly suppress 
them., no more than a General would discourage 
Spies, The Enemy would easily surprize him 
whom they knew had no Intelligence of their 
Motions. It is so fai otherwise with me, that I 
acknowledge I permit a She-Slandcrer or two in 
every Quarter of the Town, to live in the Charac- 
ters of Coquets, and take all the innocent Free- 
doms of the rest, in order to send me Information 
of the Behaviour of their respective Sisterhoods. 

But as the Matter of Respect to the World, 
which looks on, is carried on, methinks it is so very 
easie to be what is in the general called Virtuous, 
that it need not cost one Hovir’.s Reflection in a 
Month to preserve that Appellation. It is pleas- 
ant to hear the pretty Rogues talk of Virtue and 
Vice among each other : She is the laziest Crea- 
ture in the World, but I must confess strictly Vir- 
tuous : The peevishest Hussy breathing, but as 
to her Virtue she is without Blemish ; She ha5 not 
the loptst Charity for any of her Acquaintance, but 
I must allow rigidly Virtuous. As the unthinking 
Part of the Male World call every Man a Man of 
Honour, who is not a Coward ; so the Crowd of 


* F. Q. Bk VI. canto vi. sL 14. 


the other Sex terms every Woman who will not hi 
a Wench, Virtuous. £ 
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tn prece poscis emaci. 

Qua nisi seductis nequeas committere Divisi 
I A t bona pars procerum tacitA liba&it OcerrA, 

I Hand advis promptnm esi, mnrmuiyue humiles^ 
qua siisurros 

Tollcre de Tetnplis ; ei aperto vivere veto. 

Mens bona,fama, fides, hxc clari, ei ui aupliat 
hospes. 

Ilia sibi inirorsum, ei sstb lingua inmurmnrai : 
O si 

F.bullit patmi preeclnrum Junusl Ft Q si 
Sub rastro crepet argenti mi/ti seria dextro 
Herculel pupillwnve utinavt, quern proximns 
hteres 

/ mpello, expttngam ! — Pets. 


W HERE Horner^ represents P/uenix, the 
Tutor of Achilles, as persuading his Pupil 
i to lay a.side his Resentments, and give himself up 
to the Entreaties of his Countrymen, the Poet, in 
order to make him speak in Character, ascribes 
to him a Speech full of those Fables and Alle- 
gories which old Men take Delight in relating, 
and which are very proper for Instruction. The 
Gods, says he, suffer themselves to be prevaiM 
upon by Entreaties. When Mortals have offended 
them by their Transgressions, they appease them 
by Vows and Sacrifices. You must know, 
Achilles, that PR A VERS are the Daughters of 
Jupiter. They are crippled by frequent Kneeling, 
have their Faces full of Cares and Wrinkles, and 
their Eyes always cast towards Heaven. Th^ 
are constant Attendants on the Goddess ATE, 
and march behind her. This Goddess walks for- 
ward with a bold and haughty Air, and being 
very light of foot, runs thrd the whole Earth, 
grieving and afflicting the Sons of Men. She 
gets the start of PR A YERS, who always follow 
her, tn order to heal those Persons whom she 
wounds. lie who honours these Daughters of 
Jupiter, when they draw near to him, receives 
great Benefit from them; but ns for him 
who rejects them, they inireat their Father to 
\ give his Orders to the Goddess ATE to punish 
him for his Hardness of Heart. This noble Al- 
legory needs but Utile F.x}'kii!:uion ; for whether 
the Goddess /I T'A’ Mgnifies lujurv, as some have 
explained it ; or Guilt in general, as others ; or 
divine Justice, as 1 am the more apt to think ; the 
Interpretation is obvious enough. 

I shall produce another Hea.lhen Fable relating 
to Prayers, which is of a more diverting kind. 
One would think by some Passages in it, that it 
was composed by Lucian, or at least by some 
Author who has endeavour'd to imitate his Way 
of Writing ; but as Dissertations of this Nature 
are more curious than useful, I shall ffive my 
Reader the Fable, without any further inquiries 
after the Author. 
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Menipfm' the Philo-sopher tras a second time Groat and yet has the Impudence to offer me a 

taken up into Heaven by Jupiter, when for his lemple if I will keep him from sinkine- But 

Entertainment he lifted up a Trap-Door that was yonder, says he, is a special Youth for voii he 
placed by his Foot-.stool. At i^s rising, there desires me to take hi.s Father, who keeps a trreat 
issued through it such a Din of Cries as astonished Estate from him, out of the ^H^eries of hum in 
the Philosiipher. Upon his asking what they Life. The old Fellow shall live till he makes his 
meant, Jupiter told him they were the Prayers Heart ake, I can tell him that for his pains This 
that were sent up to him from the Earth. Menip- was followed by the soft Voice of a Piou.s Ladv 
pus, amidst the Confusion of Voices, which was desiring that she might appear amiable 

so great, that nothing le.ss than the Ear of Jm>e and charming in the Sight of her Emperor As 
could distinguish them, heard the Woids, Riches, the Philosopher was reflecting on this extraordin- 
Homntr, and Long Lt/e repeated in several dif- ary Petition, there blew a gentle Wind thro’ the 
ferent ’I'ones and Languages. When the fust Trap-Door, which he at first mistook fi»r a Gale 
Hubbub of Sounds wa.s over, the Tiap-Door being of Zephirs, but afterwards found it to be a Breeze 
left open, the Voieej came up more separate and of Sighs: 'Ihey smelt strong of Flowers and In- 
di.stmct. 'I'he first Prayer was a very odd one, it ceii.se, and were succeeded by most passionate 
came from Aiheus, and desired Jupiter to m- Complaints of Wounds and Torments Fires and 
crease the Ihsilotii .ind the Beard of liis humble Ain^ws, Cruelty. Despair and Death. MeuiUus 
Supplicant. Menippus knew it by the Voice to be f mcied that such lamentable Cries arose from smne 
the Prayerof his h n^nd Lunui/ey the Pb l-M-pV^cr. general Execution, or from Wretches lyinu under 
llus was succeeded by the P-.-iu, .o of -.v,-.. the 'lorture ; hut Ju/i ter told him that they came 
had just laden a Ship, and promised Jupiter, if up to him from the Isle of Paphos and that he 
he took care of it, and returned it hoinc ag.vin full every day received Complaints of the .same nature 
of Riches, he would make him an Gftermg of a from that whimsical 'J'ribe of Mortals who are 
Silver Cup. Jupiter thanked him for nothing; tailed Lovers. 1 am .so ti ifled with says he ‘bv 
and bending down his Ear more attentively than this Generation of both Sexes, and find ft so’im- 
ordmary, heard a Voice complaining to him of the possible to please them, whether I grant or refuse 
Cruelty of an hphesmn Widow, and begging him their Petition.s, that I shall order a Western Wind 
to breed Compassion in her Heart : This, says for the fulurc to intercept them in their Passage 
Jupiter, IS a very honest h el ow. 1 have received and Mow them at random upon the Earth The 
a great deal of Incense from him; I will not be so last Petition I heartl was from a very aged Man 
cruel to him as to hear his Prayers. He was fthen | of near an hundred Years old, begging but for one 
interrupted with a wholeVolly of Vows, which were Year more of I dfe, and then promising to die con- 
made for the Health of a tyrannical Pi ince by his tented. This is the rarest old Fellow! savs 
Subjects who pray’d for him in his Piesence. Jupiter. He has made this Prayer to me for 
Memppus was surprized, after having hstned to above twenty Years together. When he was but 
Prayers oflered up with so much Ardour and De- fifty Years old, he desired only that he might live 
votjon, to hear low Whispers from the same As- to see his Son settled in the World • I granted it 
•embly, expostulating with Jove for suffering such He thou begged the same Favour for his^Dauuh- 
« 1 yrant to 'ive, ar 1 risking him how his Thunder ter, and aftenvaids that he might see the Fduca- 
could he uile? Juftrer w.i-. so offended at the.se tion of a Grandson : When all this was broueht 
prevaricating Rascals, that he took down the first about, he puts up a Petition that he might live to 
Vows, and pufied away the la.st. The Philoso- finish a House he was building. In sLrt he is 
pher seeing a great Cloud mounting upwards, and an unreasonable old Cur, and never w'ants an Fx 
making Its way directly to the Trap-duor, en- cuse ; I will hear no more of him. Upon which 
^ired of Jupiter what it meant. Ihis, .says he flung dov/n the Trap-Door in a Passion 'in.t 


^ired of Jupiter wh^t It meant 1 his, .says he flung down the Trap-Door in a Passion and 
Jupiter, IS thebmoke of a whole Hecatomb that was resolved to give no more Audiences that dav 
IS offered me by the General of an Army, w'ho is Notwithstanding the Le\ity of this Fable the 
very importunate with me to let him cut off an Moral of it very well deserves our Attention 'and 
hundred thousand Men that arc drawn up in is the same with that which has been inculcated 
Array against him: What does the impudent by .SVcm/iT ami JVato, iwt to mention Juvenal 
Wretch think 1 see iii him, to believe that I will and Persius, who have each of them made the 
n^ke a Sacrifice of so many Mortals as good as finest Satire in their whole Works upon this Sub- 
himself, and all this to his Glory, forsooth ? But ject. 'I he Vanity of Men’s Wishes, which are the 
hark, says Jupiter, there is a Voice I never heard natural Prayers of the Mind, as well as many of 
but m time of danger ; ’tis a Rogue that is ship- those secret Devotion.s which they offer to the 
wreck’d m the Ionian Sea : 1 sav’d him on a Supreme Being, are sufficiently exposed by it 
Blank but three Days ago, upon lus Promi.se to Among other Reasons for set Forms of Prayer’ 
mend his Manners, the Scoundrel is not worth a 1 have often^ thought it a very good one, that by 

; ; ; this means the Folly and Extravagance 'of Mens 

Memppus was a Cynic philosopher of Gadara, Desire.s may be kept within due Bounds, and not 
who made money in Thebes by usury, lost it, and break out in absurd and ridiculous Petitions on so 
hanged him.self. He wrote satirical pieces, which great and solemn an Occasion. ]. 

are lost ; some said that they were the joint work ' 

of two friends, Dionysius and Zopynis of Colo- 
phon, in whom it was one jest the more to ascribe — o 

their jesting to Menippus. These pieces were 
imitated by Terentius Varro in ‘ Satirae Memppeae.’ 
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Per Ambages et Mitiisteria Deoj'um 
Prcecipitatidus esi liber Spiritus. — Pet. 


To the Sl’ECTATOR. 

The Transfo^-^nation of Fidelio into a Looking- 
Glass^ 

* T WAS lately at a Tea-Table, where some 
‘ i young Ladies entertained the Company with 

* a Relation of a Coquet in the Neighbourhood, 

* who had been discovered practising before her 
‘ Glass. To turn the Discourse, which from being 

* witty grew to be malicious, the Matron of the 
‘ Family took occasion, from the .Subject, to wish 

* that there were to be found amongst Men such 
‘ faithful Monitors to dress the Mind by, as we 
‘ consult to adorn the Body. She added, that if 
*a sincere Friend were miraculously changed into 
‘a Looking-Glass, she should not be ashamed to 
‘ask its Advice very often. d'his whiinsical 
‘Thought worked so much upon my Fancy the 
‘ whole Evening, that it produced [a very odd 

* Dream.*] 

‘ Meihought, that as T stood before my Glass, the 
‘ Image of a Youth, of an open ingenuous Aspect, 1 
‘ appeared in it ; who with a .small shrill Voice 
‘ spoke in the following manner. 

‘ The Looking-Glass, you see, was heretofore a 
‘Man, even I, the unfortunate Fidelio. I had 
‘two Brothers, whose Deformity in Shape was 
‘made out by the Clearness of their Understand- 
‘ ing t It must be owned however, that (as it gen- 
‘erally happens) they had each a Perveuseness 
‘ of Humour suitable to their Distortion of Body. 

‘ The eldest, whose Belly sunk m monstrously, was 
‘a great Cowaul; and tho’ his splenetick con- 
‘tratted Temper made him take file iinmedi.itely, 
‘he made Objects that beset him appear greater 
‘ than they were. The second, whose Breast swelled 
‘ into a Ixdd Relievo, on the contrary, took great 
‘ pleasure in lessening every thing, and was per- 
‘fecily the Reverse of his Brother. 'I'hese Odd- 
‘ nesses pleased Company once or twice, but dis- 
‘gusted when often seen; for which reason the 
‘ young Gentlemen were sent from Court to study 
‘ Mathematicks at the University. 

‘ I need not acquaint you, that T was very well 
‘ made, and reckoned a bright polite Gentleman. 

‘ I was the Confident and Darling of all the Fair ; 
‘and if the Old and Ugly spoke ill of me, all the 
‘ World knew it was because I scorned to flatter 
‘them. No H.all, no Assembly was attended till I 
‘ had been consulted. Flnvut colour’d her Hair 
‘ before me, Celia shew’d me her Teeth, Panthea 
‘ heaved her Bosom, Cleora brandished her Dia- 
‘monds ; 1 have seen Cloe's Foot, and tied arti- 

* ficially the Garters of K kodope. 

‘'Tis a general Maxim, that those who doat 

* upon themselve.s, can have no violent Affection 


* [so odd a Dream, that no one but the Spec- 
tator could believe that the Brain, clogged in 
Sleep, could furnish out such a regular Wildness 
of Imagination.] 


* for another : But on the contrary, I found that 
‘ the Womens Passion for me rose in proportion 
‘ to the l.ove they bare to themselves. This was 
‘ verify ’d in my Amour with Narcissa, who was 

* so constant to me, that it was pleasantly said, 

‘ had 1 been little enough, she would have hung 
‘me at her Girdle. The most dangerous Rival 1 
‘had, was a gay empty Fellow, who by the 
‘ Strength of a long Intercourse with Narcissa, 
‘joined to his natural Endowments, had formed 
‘nimself into a perfect Resemblance with her. I 
‘ had been discaided, had she not observed that 
‘ he frequently asked my Opinion about Matters 
‘ of the last Consequence : This made me still 
‘ more considerable in her Eye. 

‘Tho’ I was eternally caressed by the Ladies, 

‘ such was their Opinion of my Honour, that I 
‘ was never envy’d by the Men, A jealous Lover 
‘of Narcissa one day thought he had caught her 
‘in an Amorous Conversation; for tho’ he was at 
‘ such a Distance that he could hear nothing, he 
‘ini-agined strange things from her Airs and Ges- 
‘tures. Sometimes with a serene Look she 
‘stepped back in a listmng Posture, and bright- 
‘ened into an innocent Smile. Quickly after she 
‘swelled into an Air of Maje.sty and Disdain, then 
‘kept her Eyes half shut after a languishing 

* Maimer, then covered her Blushes with her 
‘ Hand, bre'ithM a a’vl seam’d ready to sink 
‘down. In tuslu^l t! i f..ii. iis I over, but how 
‘great was his Surprize to .see no one there but the 
‘innocent Fidelio, with his Back against the 
‘ Wall lietwixt two Windows? 

‘ It were endless to recount all my Adventures. 
‘Let me hasten to that which cost me my Life, 

* N arcissa her Happiness. 

‘She h.ad the inislortunc to have the Small- 
‘ Pox, upon which I was expressly forbid her 
‘ Sight, it being apprehended that it would in- 
‘ crease her Distemper, and that I should infal- 
‘ libly catch it at the first 1 .ook. As soon as .she 
‘ was suffered to leave her Bed, she stole out of 
‘her Chamber, and found me ail alone in an ad- 
‘ joining Apartment. .She ran with Transport to 
‘her Darling, and without Mixture of Fe.'ir, lest I 
‘ should dislike her. But, oh me ! what was her 
‘ Fury when she heard me .say, I was afraid and 
‘shock’d at so loathsome a Spectacle. She step- 
‘ ped back, swollen with Rage, to see if I had the 
‘ Insolence to repeat it. 1 did, with this Addition, 
‘ that her ill-tirned Passion had increased her 
‘Uglines.s. Enraged, inflamed, distracted, she 
‘snatched a Bodkin, and with all her Force 
‘stabbed me to the Heait. Dying, I preserv’d 
‘ my Sincerity, and e-vpressed the 'I'ruth, iho’ in 
‘broken Words ; and by reproachful (irimaces to 
‘the last I mimick’d tlie Deformity of my Mur- 
‘ dcress. 

* Cupid, who always attends the Fair, and 
‘ pity’d the Fate of so useful a Servant as I was, 
‘ obtained of the Destinies, that niy Body should 
‘ be made incorruptible, and retain the Qualities 
‘my Mind had possessed. I immediately lost the 
‘Figure of a Man, and became smooth, polished, 
‘and bright, and to this day am the first Favour- 
‘ ite of the Ladies. T. 
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Nescio quA prceter solitnm dulceditie leeti, — Virg. 


L ooking over the Letters that have been 
sent me, I chanced to find the following one, 
iVhich I received about two years ago from an in- 
genious Friend, who was tlien in Deutuark, 

Dear Sir, Copenhagen, May i, 1710. 

* The Spring with you has already taken Pos- 
' session of the Fields and Woods: Now is the 
* Season of Solitude, _ and of moving Complaints 
‘upon trivial Sufferings; Now the (inefs of 
‘ Lovers begin to flvuv, and their Wounds to Idced 
'afresh. I too, at this Distance from the softer 
' Climates, am not without my Discontents at 
‘ present. You perhaps may laugh at me for a 
‘most Romantick Wretch, when I have disclosed 
* to you the Occasion of my Uneasiness ; and yet I 
‘cannot help thinking my Unhappiness real, in 
‘ being confined to a Region, which is the very 
* Reverse oi Paradrse. The Seasons here ate. ill 
'of them unpleasant, and the Couiitty ijutte Dcs- 
‘ titute of Rviral Charims. I have not hoard a 
‘ Bird sing, nor a P.ruok muimur, nor a Ibce/e 
'whisper, neither have \ been blest with the 
'Sight of a flowry Meadow these two ye.irs. 

‘ Every Wind here is a Tempest, .and every Water 
'a turbulent Ocean. I hope, when you reflect a 
'little, you will not think the Grounds of my 
' Complaint in the least frivolous .ind luibecom- 
*ing a Man of serious Thoaight ; since the J.ove 
‘ of Woods, of Fields and Flowers, of Rivers and 
* Fotintainsi, seems to be a P.ission implantod m 
'our Natures the most eaily of any, even before 
'the Fair Sex had a Being. 

I ant, Sir, .tc. 

Could I transport niy self witli a Wish fiomone 
Country to another, L should chuse to p.iss my 
Winter in Spain, my Spring in Italy, my Sum- 
Vter in England, and my Autumn in b'yauu. 
Of all these Se.asons there i-» none that can vie 
with the Spring for Beauty and Delightfulness. 
It bears the same Figure among the Seasons of 
the Year, that the Morning does among the Divi- 
jlbnsof the Day, or Youth among the Stages of 
Life. The English Siimmet is ple.isanter than 
that of any other Country in Jinropc, on no 
Other account but because it has a gre.iter Mix- 
ture of Spring in it. The Mildness of our Clim- 
ate. with those frequent Refreshments of Dews 
and Rains that fall among us, keep up a (ler- 
petual Chearfulaess in our Fields, .and fill the hot- 
test Months of the Year with a lively Vei dure. 

In the opening of the Spring, when all Nature 
begins to recover her self, the same animal Ple.\- 
iure which makes the Birds sing, and the whole 
brute Creation rejoice, rises very sensibly m the 
Heart of Man, I know none of the Poets who 
have observed so well as Milton tho^e secict 
Overflowings of Gladness which diffuse them- 
selves thro’ the Mind of the Beholder, upon sur- 
veying the gay Scenes of_ Nature : he ha.s 
touched upon it twice or thrice in his Paradise 
and describes it very beautifully under the 1 


Name of Vernal Delight, in that Passage where 
he represents the Devil himself a.s almost sens- 
ible of it. 

Blossoms and Fruits at once of golden hue 
Appeared, with gay enametd Colours mixt ; 

On 7 vhich the Sun more glad impress'd his Beams 
Than in fair evening Clotid, or humid Bow, 
When God hath shower'd the Earth ; so lovely 
seettid 

That Landskip : And of pure now pttrer Air 
Meets his approach, and to the Heart inspires 
V ernal Delight, and Joy able to drive 
All Sadness but Despair, &c.' 

Many Authors have written on the Vanity of 
the Creature, and represented the Barrenness of 
every thing m this World, and its Incapacity of 
producing .any solid or substantial Happine.ss. As 
Discourses of this Nature are very useful to the 
Sensual and Voluptuous; those Speculations 
winch .shew the bright Side of Things, and lay 
fortli those innocent Entci tauiments which are to 
be met with among the several Objects that en- 
romp.iss us, are no less beneficial to Men of dark 
and mclaneboly Tempers, It was for this reason 
that I cndeavoui ed to ro( ornmeud a Chearfulness 
of Mind in my two last Saturday's Papers, and 
wliidi 1 Would still inrulcale, not only from the 
Cunsideiation of our selves, .iiul of tli.nt Being on 
whom we depend, 1101 from the general Survey of 
that Universe in winch \vc are placed at present, 
but fioni Reflections on the particular Season in 
vvlucli this Paper is written. 'The Creation is a 
]>crpctu.il Feast to the Muid of a good Man, 
every thing he secs clie.iis and delights him; 
Providence has imprinted so many Smiles on 
Nature, that it is impossible for a Mind, which is 
not sunk in more gross and sensual Dcliglibs, to 
t.ikc .1 Suivcy of them without several secret 
Seusatic)as of Pleasiue. The Psalmist has in 
sever.il of his Divine Poems celebrated those 
beautiful and agreeable Scenes which m.ake the 
Heart glad, and pro-liirc in it tliat vernal Delight 
whleh I have l.efo-e t.iken Nori..e of. 

Natural Philosophy quickens this Taste of the 
Creation, and renders it not only pleasing to .the 
Im.igm ili'Vi, fn.t to the Understanding. It does 
n -I !■ I 111 iln-Miiimiu of Pjrooks, andiheMelody 
of Birds, in the Shade of (/roves and Woods, 
or ill the Fanliroklery of Fields .and Meadows, 
blit considcis the .several Ends of Providence 
w'liieb are .served by them, and the Wonders of 
Divine Wisdom which appeal in them. It height- 
ens the Ple.isures of llie Eye, and raises suen a 
ratioii.il Admir.'ition in the .Soul as is little inferior 
to Di'votioii 

It is not in the Power of every one to offer np 
this kind of Wr/rslup to the great Author of Na- 
ture, and to indulge these more refined Meditst- 
tions of Ile.irt, wliich are doubtless highly ac- 
ceptable 111 his Sight: I shall thcrefoie conclude 
tins short Essay on that Pleasure which the Mind 
naturally conceives from the present Season of the 
Year, by the recommending of a Practice for 
which every one has sufficient Abilities. 

I would have my Readers endeavour to mor- 


' Paradi.se Lost, Bk iv. 11 . 148 — 156. 
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alize this natural Pleasure ot’ the Soul, and to cover what a Man values himself for ; then of 
improve this vernal Delight, as MiltOfi calls it, all things admire that Quality, but be sure to be 
into a Christian Virtue. When we find our selves failing n\ it your self in comparison of the Man 
inspired with this pleasing Instinct, this secret whom you court. I have heard, or read, of a 
Satisfaction and Complacency arising from the Secretary of State in who served a Prince 
Beauties of the Creation, let us consider to whom who was happy in an elegant use of the Latin 
we stand indebted for all these Entertainments of Tongue, and often writ Dispatches in it with his 
Sense, and who it is that thus opens his Hand and own Hand. The King shewed his Secretary a 
fillsthe World with Good. The Apostle instructs Letter he had written to a foreign Prince, and 
us to take advantage of our present 'I'einper of under the Colour of asking his Advice, laid a 
Mind, to graft upon it such a religions Exercise Trap for his Applause. The honest Man read it 
as is particularly conformable to it, by that Pre- as a faithful Counsellor, and not only excepted 
cept which advises those who are sad to pray, against his tying himself down too much by some 
and those who are meiry to sing Psalms. The Expressions, but mended the Phrase in others. 
Chearfulness of Heart which springs up m us You may guess the Dispatches that Evening did 
from the Survey of Nature’s Works, is an ad- not take much longer 'J'lme. Mr. Secretary, as 
mirable Preparation for Gratitude. The Mind soon as he came to his own House, sent for his 
ha.s gone a great way towards Praise and Thanks- eldest Son, and communicated to him that the 
giving, that is filled with such a secret Gladness ; Family must retire out of Spain as soon as pos- 
A grateful Reflection on the .supreme Cause who sible , for, said he, the King knows I understand 
pioduces it, sanctifies it m the Soul, and gives it Lntbi better than he does, 

us proper Value. Such an habitual Disposition This egregious Fault in a Man of the World, 
of Mmd consecrates every Field and Wood, .should be a Lesson to all who would make their 
turns an ordinary Walk into a morning oi evening Fortunes : But a Regard must be carefully had 
Sacrifii'c, and will improve those transient Cilcams to the Person with whom you have to do ; for it 
of Joy, which naturally brighten up and refresh is not to be doubted but a great Man of common 
the Soul on such Occasions, into an inv iolable and Sense must look with secret Tiulignation or 
perpetual State of Bliss and Happiness. L bridled l«aiighter, on all the Slaves who stand 

_ round him with ready Faces to approve and smile 

o— — m he jj, gros.s. It is good Comedy 

m ,04.1 Monday, Jutie 2, 1712. iStoeU. lo <>l>.sc:rvc .1 Superior talkii.g h.alf Sen- 

tences, and playing an humble Admirer s Coun- 


r> ij' v teiiance from one thing to another, with such 

Bone cMiUur hac Pueme et Multe cuh.H^ Perplexity that he knotv^ not what to sneer in 
S,enwi et Seryomn sim ^ Approbation of. Put this kiml of Complaisance 

T^nata. Gravi v<,to .J, . is peculiarly the M.anner of Courts; in all other 

yndm^ceric ponderanh prehan poe,e nnlh you must constantly go farther in Com- 

vioiio. J.U11. pliance with the Persons you have to do with, 

I [ _ th.in a mere (Jonformity of Look.s and Gestures. 

I HAVE been considering the little and frivol- If you are in a Country Life, and would be a 
ous things which give Men Accesses to oip leading Man, a good Stomach, a loud Voice, 
another, and Power with each other, not only in and a rustick Chearfulness will go a great way, 
the common and indifferent Accidents of Life, provided you are able to drink, and drink any 
but also in Matters of greater importance. You thing. But I was just now going to draw the 
see in Elections for Members to sit in Parlia- Manner of Behaviour I would advise People to 
ment, how far saluting Rows of old Women, practise under some Maxim, and intimated, that 
drinking with Clowns, and being upon a level every one almost was governed by his Pride, 
with the lowest Part of Mankind in that wherein There w.as an old Fellow about forty Years ago so 
they themselves are lowest, their Diversions, will peevish ana fretful, though a Man of Business, 
carry a Candidate. A Capacity for prostituting that no one could conic at him ; But he frequented 
a Man’s Self m his Behaviour, and descending to a particular little Coffee-house, where he tri- 
the present Humour of the Vulgar, is perhaps as umphed over every body at I’rick-lrack and Bag- 
good an Ingredient as any other for making a gammon. The way to pass his Office well, was 
considerable Figure in the World ; and if a Man first to be insulted by him at one of those Games 
has nothing else, or belter, to think of, he could in his leisure Honrs ; for his Vanity wa.s to .shew, 


not make his way to Wealth and Distinction by that he was a Man of Pleasure as well as Bu.si- 
properer Methods, than studying the particular ness. Next to this sort of Insinuation, which is 
Bent or Inclination of People with wlioinhe con- called in all Places (from its taking its Birth in the 
verses, and working from the Observation of Housholds of Princes) making one’s Court, the 
such their Bias.s in all Matters wherein he has any most prevailing way is, by what better-bred 
Intercourse with them: For his Ease and Com- People call a Present, the Vulgar a Bribe. I 
fort he may assure himself, he need not be at humbly conceive that such a thing is conveyed 
the Expence of any great Talent or Virtue to with more Ga’lantry jn a Biiiet-doux 
please even those who are possess’d of the highest be understood at xMiBank, than in gross Money ; 
Qualifications. Pride in some particular Dis- But as to stubborn People, who are so surly as 
guise or other, (often a Secret to the proud Man to accept of neither Note or Cash, having for- 
nimself) is the most ordinary Spring of Action merly dabbled in Chymistry, I can only say that 
among Men. You need no more than to dis- one part of Matter asks one thing, and another 
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another, to make it fluent ; but there is nothing 
but may be dissolved by a proper Mean : U'hus 
the Virtue which is too obdurate for Gold or 
Paper, shall melt away very kindly in a Liquid. 
The Island of Barhadoes (a shrewd People) 
manage all their Appeals to Great - by a 
skilful Distribution of Citron-Water among the 
^Vhisperers about Men in Power. Generous 
Wines do every Day prevail,, and that in great 
Points, where ten thousand times their Value 
would have been rejected with Indignation. 

But to wave the Knumeration of the sundry 
Ways of applying by Presents, Bribes, Manage- 
ment of People PastSions and Affections, in such 
a Manner as it shall appear that the Virtue of the 
best Man is by one Method or other corruptililc ; 


let us look out for some Expedient to turn those 
Passions and Affections on the side of Truth and 
Honour. When a Man has laid it down for a 
Position, that parting with his Integrity, in the 
minutest Circumstance, is losing so much of his 
very Self, Self-love will become a Virtue. By this 
means Good and Evil will be the only Objects of 
Dislike and i^probation ; and he that injures any 
Man, has cfiectually wounded the Man of this 
Turn as much as if the Harm had been to him- 
self. 'I’his seems to be the only Expedient to ar- 
rive at an Impartiality ; and a Man who follows 
the Dictates of Truth and right Reason, may by 
Artifice be led into Error, but never can into 
Guilt. T. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

CHARLES EARL OF SUNDERLAND.' 


My Lord, 

V ERY many Favours ami Civilities (received 
from You in a private Capacity^ which 1 
have no other Way to acknowledge, will, I liopc, 
excuse this Presumption ; but the Justice 1 , as a 


' Charles Spencer, to whom the Sixtli Volume 
of the Spectator is liere inscribed, represented 
Tiverton, in 1700, when he took the Lady Anne 
Churchill, Marlborough’s second d.vz’'*'"* T’* h.s 
second wife. On the death of hi i U'l •: R '■ :i, 
in 1702, he became Earl of Sunderland. He was 
an accomplished man and founder of the liVirary 
at Althorpc In 1705 lie was cr"**’ ,vc'! '’r'l'sm'it 
ally at the courts of Prussia, \ : •'! . i .c ,1 li • 
oyer. Early in 1706 he was one of the Com- 
missioners for arranging the Union with Scotland, 
and in September of that year he was forced by 
the Whigs on Queen Anne, as sncccssoi to Sir 
Ch.arles TTc.d.C'. a- ik iT- ■ ■ f ‘^■^cietary of State. 
Stcc!'* iielil iind.-' r -of Gazetteer, to 

which he was ’ the following May. 

In 1710 I^iiikIci : ri, -Cii- ' r: the political reverse 
suffered by Marlborough. In the summer of that 
year Sunderland was dismissed from office, but 
with an offer from tlic Queen of a pension of 
jCsooo a year. He replied that ‘ he was glad her 
‘ Majesty was satisfied that he had done his duty ; 

‘ but if he could not have the honour to serve his 
‘country, he would not plunder it.’ "^rhe acces- 
sion of George I. restored him to favour and in- 
fluence. He became Lord-licutciiant of Ireland ; 
bad. in 1715, a pension of 1(^12,000 a ye.ar settled 
on him; in April, 1717, was again Secretary of 
State ; and in the following March, Lord President 
of the Council. His political influence was broken 
in 1721, the year before his death. I 


spectator, owe your Chaiacter, jilaces me above 
the want of an Excuse. Candor and Openness of 
Heart, which shine in all your Words and Actions, 
exacts the highest Esteem from all who have tlie 
Honour to know You, and a winning Condescen- 
tion to all suboidinate to You, made Business a 
IMcasure to tho.se who executed it under You, at 
the .same time that it heightened Her Majesty’s 
Favour to all who had the Happiness of having it 
convey’d through Your Hands : A Secretary of 
State, in the Intere.sts of Mankind, joined with 
that of his Fellow-Subjects, accomplished with a 
great Facility and Elegance in all the Modern as 
well as Ancient Langimge.s, was a happy and pro- 
per Member of a Ministry, by whose Services 
Your Sovereign and Country are in so high and 
flourishing a Condition, as makes all other Princes 
and Potentates powerful or inconsiderable in 
Europe, as they are Friends or Enemies to Great- 
Britain, I'he I mnortance of those great Events 
which liappencd during that Administration, in 
which Your Lordship bore so important a Charge, 
will be acknowledg’d as long as Time shall endure ; 
I shall not therefore attempt to rehearse those il- 
lustrious Pas.sages, but give this Application a 
more private and particular 'J'urn, in desiring 
Your Lord.ship would continue your Favour and 
Patronage to me, as You are a Gentleman of the 
most polite Literature, and perfectly accomplished 
in the Knowledge of Books and Men, which 
makes it necessary to beseech Your Indulgence to 
the following Leaves, and the Author of them : 
Who is, with the greatest Truth and Re.spect, 

My Lord, 

Voter Lordship's 

Obliged, Obedient, and 
Humble Servant, 
THE SPECTATOR. 
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— Quod nunc ratio esi, Impetus ante fuit. 

Ovid. 


B eware of tite ides of March, said the 
Roman Augur to Julius C^sar: Beware 
of the Mouth of May, says the British Spectator 
to his fair Country-women. The Caution of the 
first was unhappily neglected, and Ccesars Con- 
fidence cost him his Life. I am apt to flatter my 
self that my pretty Readers had much more re- 
gard to the Advice I gave them, .since I have yet 
received very few Accounts of any notorious 'IVips 
made in the last Month. 

But tho’ I hope for tlic best, I shall not pro- 
nounce too positively on this point, ’till 1 have 
seen forty Weeks well over, at which Period of 
Time, as my good Friend Sir Roger ha.s often 
told me, he has more Business as a Justice of 
Peace, among the dissolute young People in the 
Country, than at any other Season of the Year. 

Neither must 1 forget a Letter which I received 
near a Fortnight since from a Lady, who, it 
seems, could hold out no lunger, telling me she 
looked upon the Month as tlien out, for that she 
had all along reckoned by the New Style. 

On the other hand, I nave great reason to be- 
lieve, from several angry Letters which have been 
sent to me by disappointed Lovers, that my Ad- 
vice has been of very signal Service to the fair 
Sex, who, according to the old Proverb, were 
I^orewarn'd foreat tild. 

■ One of these Gentlemen tells me, that he would 
have given me an hundred Pounds, rather than 1 
should have ptibh.sh’d that Paper; for that lus 
Mistress, wlio had promised to explain herself to 
him about the Prg;nM‘..ig of I^ay, upon reading 
that Discouise t -M him ili.u ire would give Jiun 
her A nswer in J une. 

Thyrsis acquaints me, that when he desired 
Sylvia to take a Walk in the Fields, she told him 
tfie Spectator had forbidden her. 

Another of my Correspondents, wdio writes him- 
self Mat Meager, complains, that whereas he 
constantly used to Breakfast with his Mistres': 
upon Chocolate, going to wait upon her the fin' 
of May he found his usual U’rcat very mitcli 
chatiged for the worse, and has been forced to 
feed ever since upon (Jreen 'Pea. 

As 1 begun this Critical Semson with a CaveS't 
to the Ladies, I shall conclude it with a Congratu- 
lation, and do most heartily wusli them Joy of 
their happy Deliverance. 

They may now reflect with Pleasure on tha 
Dangers they have escaped, and look back with 
as much Satisfaction on their Perils that threatned 
them, as their Great-Grandmotheis did fonnerly 
on die Burning PKiugh '■hare-,. ■ ft er having passed 
through the Ordeal 'liy«tl. 'Ihe Instigations erf' 
the Spring are now abated. The Nightingale 
gives over her Love-labour' d Song, as Milton 
phrases it, the Blossoms are fallen, and the Beds 
of Flowers swept away by the Scythe of the 
Mower. 

I shall now' allow my Fair Readers to return to 
their Romances and Chocolate, provided tliey 


make use of them with Moderation, 'till abcMHif 
the middle of the Month, when the Sun shall ha^ 
made some Progress in the Crab, Nothing il' 
more dangerous, than too much Confidence 
Security. The Trojans, who stood upon th«Si* 
Guard all the while the Grecians lay before ttwsiir 
City, when they fancied the Siege was raifi'^ 
and the Danger past, were the very next Nigirt 
burnt in their Beds : I must also observe, that as 
in some Climates there is a perpetual Spriikg, to 
in some Female Constitutions there is a perpetual 
May: The.se are a kind of Valetudinarians in 
Chastity, whom I would continue in a constant 
] 3 iet. 1 cannot think these wholly out of Dang^, 
’till they have looked upon the other Sex at least 
Five Years through a Pair of Spectacles. Will. 
Honeycomu has often assured me, that ’tis much 
easier to steal one of this Species, when she has 
passed her grand Cliinactenck, than to carry 0# 
an icy (hrl on this side Five and Twenty ; and 
that a Rake of his Acquaintance, who had in vain 
endeavoured to gam the Affections of a young 
Lady of P'ifteen, had at last made his Fortune by 
running away with her Grandmother. 

Bill as 1 do not design this Speculation for the 
Evergreens of the Sex, I shall again apply my 
self to those who would willingly listen to the 
Dictates of Reason and Virtue, and can now hear 
me in cold Blood. If there are any who have for- ^ 
felted their Innocence, they must now consider j 
themselves under that Melancholy View, in which 
Chamoni regards his Sister, in those beautiful ! 
Lines. 

Long she flcnrisEd, 

Grew sweet to Sense, and lovely to the Eye : 

'Till at the last a crn<I Spdler came. 

Crept this fair an > >r{,\faS /n S’l'oetneAS, 

Then cast it like a loathsome Weed away.^ 

On the contrary, she who has observed the 
timely Cautions 1 gave her, and lived up to the 
Rule.s of Mode.sty, will now Flourish like a Rose ' 
in June, with all hei Virgin Blushes and Sweet* 
ness about her : 1 must, however, desire thc$e ^ 
bst to considci, how shameful it would be for a 
Geneial, who has made a Successful Campaign,, 
to be siirpii^cd in his Winter Quarters ; It would ; 
be no less dishonourable for a Lady to lose in any 
other Month of the Year, what she has been at 
die pains to pieserve in May. 
i 'J nere xs no Charm in the Female Sex, that coift 
supiily the place of Virtue. Without Innocence, 
Beauty is unlovely, and Quality contemptible, 
Good-breeding degenerates into Wantonnesb, and 
Wit into Impudence. It is observed, that all tiw? 
Vii lues are repicscnted by both Painters a«)d 
Statuaries under Female Snape.Sj but if any one 
of them has a more particular Tilde to that Sea, 
It IS Modesty. I shall leave it to the Divines to 
guard them against tlie opposite Vice, as they 
may be overpower’d by Temptations ; It is sum* 
cient for me to have warned then^ against it, as 
they may be led astray by Instinct. 

I desire this Paper may he read with m&re 
than ordinary Attention, at all Tea-TahlH 
within the Cities of London and Westminster. K. 


‘ Otway’s Orphan, Act IV. 
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Barbara^ Celarent^ Darit, Ferio, Baralipton, 


H aving a great deal of Business upon my 
Hands at presentj I shall beg the Reader’s 
I^ave Lo present him with a Letter that I received 
about half a Year ago from a Gentleman of Cavt- 
bndge, who styles himself Peter de Quir. I have 
kept it by me some Months, and though I did not 
know at first what to make of it, upon my read- 
ing it over very frequently 1 have at last discover- 
ed several Conceits in it : I would not therefore 
have my Reader discouraged if he does not take 
them at the first Perusal. j 

To Mr. Spectator.* 

Front St. John’j College Cambridge, Feb. 3, 1712. 

SIR, 

* The Monopoly of Punns in this University h.as 
‘ Ijeen an immemorial l*rivilcge of the Johnians ; 

* and we can’t help resenting the late Invasion of 
‘ our ancient Right as to that Particular, byj a 
'little Pretender to Clenching in a neighbouring | 
‘ College, who in an Application to you by wav of 
' IjCtter, a while ago, styled himself Philobrune. I 
‘Dear Sir, as you are by Character a piofcst 
‘Well-wisher to Spon:ln'-i''i. v<'u will c.xcusc a 
‘Remark which thi'- ( c u: ■« Passion for the 
‘ Brtmeite has suggested to a Brother Theorist ; 
‘’tis an Offer towards a mechanical Account of 
‘ his Lapse to Punning, for he belongs to a Set of 
' Mortals who value themselves upon an uncommon 
'Mastery in the more humane and polite Part of 
‘ Letters. A Conquest by one of this .Species of 
‘ Females gives a very odd I'urn to the Intelleci- 
' uaLs of the captivated Person, and very different 
‘ from that way of thinking which a 'I’riuinph from 
‘ the Eyes of another more emphatically of the 
‘fair Sex, docs generally occasion. It fills the 
‘ Imagination with an Assemblage of such Ideas 
‘ atid Pictures as are hardly any thing hut Shade, 
‘such as Night, the Devil, dr’c, The.se Porir.ut- 


* This letter was by John Henley, commonly 
called 'Orator Henley.’ The paper is without 
signature in first issue or reprint, but the few in- 
troductory lines, doubtless, are by Steele. John 
Henley was at this time but 20 years old. He 
was born at Melton Mowbray in 1692, and enter- 
ed St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1709. After 
obtaining his degree he was invited to take charge 
of the Grammar School in his native place, and 
raised it from decay. He published Esther, a 
poem ; went to London ; introduced action into 
pulpit oratory ; missing preferment, gave lectures 
ana orations, religious on Sundays, and political 
on Wednesdays ; was described by Pope in the 
Dimciad as ' the Zany of his age,’ and repre.sented 
by Hogarth upon a .scaffold with a monkey by his 
side saying Amen. He edited a paper of non- 
sense called the Hip Doctor, and once attracted 
to his oratory an audience of .shoemakers by an- 
nouncing that he would teach a new and short 
way of making shoes : his way being to cut off 
the tops of boots. He died in 1756. 


* ures very near over-power the Light of the Un- 
'derstanding, almost benight the Faculties, and 

* give that nielaiicholy Tincture to the most san- 
'guine Complexion, which this Gentleman calls 
'an Inclination to be in a Brown-study, and is 
‘usually attended with worse Consequences in 
'case of a Repulse. During this Twilight of In- 
‘ tellects, the Patient is extremely apt, as Love 
‘is the most witty Passion in Natuic, to offer 
‘at some pert Sallies now and then, by way of 
‘ Flourish, upon the amiable Ench.antress, and 
‘unfortunately stumbles upon that Mongrel mis- 
‘created (to speak in Miltonic) kind of Wit, 

‘ vulgarly termed, the Punn. It would not be 

‘much amiss to consult Dr. T \V * 

‘(who is certainly a very able Projector, and 
' wliose system of Divinity and spiritual Mcchan- 
‘ icks obtains very much among the better Part of 
‘our Under-Graduates] whether a general Inter- 
‘ marriage, enjoyned by Parliament, between this 
‘ Sister-hood of the Olive Beauties, and the Fra- 
‘ ternity of the People call’d Quakers, would not 
‘ be a very serviceable Expedient, and abate that 
‘ Overflow of Light which shines within them .so 
‘ powerfully, that it dazzles their Eyes, and dances 
‘them into a thous.iad Vagaries of Error and En- 
‘ thusiasm. These Reflections may impart some 
‘ Light towards a Discovery of the Origin of 
‘ Punning among us, and the Foundation of its 
‘prevailing so lung in this famous Body. ’Tis 
‘ notorious from the I nstance under Consideration, 
‘that it must be owing chiefly to the use of brown 
‘ Juggs, muddy Belch, and the Fumes of a certain 
‘memorable Place of Rendezvous with us at 
‘ Meals, known by tlie Name of Staincoot Hole: 
‘ For the Atmosphere of the Kitchen, like the 
‘Tail of a Comet, predominates least about the 
‘ Fire, but resides Dchind and fills the fragrant 
‘Receptacle above-mentioned. Besides, ’tis far- 
‘ther observable that the delicate Sjnnts among 
‘ us, who declare against these nauseous procecd- 
‘ings, .sip 'J ea, and put up for Critic and Amour, 
‘profess likewise an equal Abhorreiicy for Punn- 
‘ mg, the ancient innocent J)iverMon of this 
‘ Society. After all. Sir, tho’ it may appear soine- 
‘ thing absurd, that 1 seem to .approach you with 
‘ the Air of an Advocate for running, (you who 
‘ have justified your Ccn.sures of the Practice in a 
‘set Dis.scrtation upon that Subject,) yet, I’m 
‘ confident, you’ll think it abundantly atoned for 
‘ by observing, that this humbler Icxcrcise may be 
‘as instrumental in diverting us from anyiimoyat- 
‘ing Schemes and Hypothesis in Wit, as dwelling 
‘ upon honest Orthodox Logic would be in secur- 
‘ing us from Heresie in Religion. Had Mr. 


* Peicy suggests very doubtfully that this may 
mean 'I'honias Woolston, who was born in 1669, 
educated at Sidney College, Cambridge, pub- 
lished, in 1705, ‘The Old Apolo)^y for the Truth 
against the Jews and Gentiles revived,’ and after- 
w.ards was imprisoned and fined for levity in discuss- 
ing sacred subjects. The text points to a medical 
theory of intermarriage. 'I'hcre was a "J'homas 
Winston, of Clare Hall, Cambridge, who tra\''elled 
over the continent, took degrees at Basle and 
Padua, returned to take his M.D. at Cambridge, 
and settled in London in 1607. 
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* IV )is ' Researches been confined within 

‘ the Boundr of Ramxts or Crncknnthorp^ that 
‘learned Nc^vs-monger might have acquiesc’d in 
‘what the holy Oracles pronounce upon the 
‘ Deluge, like other Christians : and had the sur- 

‘ prising Mr. L been content with the 

‘ Employment of refining upon Points 

‘andQuibbles,(forwhich he must be allowed to have 
‘a superlative Gcniu.s) and now and then penning 
‘ a Catch or a Ditty, instead of inditing Odes, and 
‘ Sonnets, the Gentlemen of the Bon Gonst in the 
‘ Pit would never have been put to all that Grimace 
‘in damning the Frippery of State, the Poverty 
‘and I.an'.;;;orof 'I’hought, the unnatural Wit, and 
‘ inaitiiK i.ii (ifliis Dramas. 

/ am, SIR, 

Your very humble Servant, 

Peter de Quir. 


No. 397.] Thursday, ynne 5, 1712. [Addison. 


• Dolor ipse disertum 

Fecerat Ovid. 


A S the kSVwcT/l’ Philosophers discard all Pa.ssuuis 
in general, they will not allow a Wise Man 
so much as to pity the Afflictions of another. If 
thou iMjest thy Friend in I'rouble, says Epictetus, 
thou may’st put on a Look of Sorrow, and condole 


* William Whiston, born 1667, educated at 
Tarnworth School and Clare Hall, Cambridge, 
l>ecauie a Fellow in 1693, Chaplain to 

Bishop Moore. In 1696 he published lus New 
Theory of the Earth, which divided attention with 
Burnet’s Sacred 1 hcory of the Earth already men- 
tioned. In 1700 Whiston was invited to Cam- 
bridge, to act as deputy to Sir l.saac Newton, 
y whom he succeeded in 1 703 as Lucasian Professor. 

I For holding some unoithodox opinions as to the 
doctrines of the early Chri.stian.s, he was, in 1710, 
deprived of his Professorship, and banished from 
the University. He wa.sa pious and learned man, 
who, although he was denied the Sacrament, did 
not suffer himself to be driven out of the Church of 
England till 1747. At last he establislicd a small 
congregation in his own hou.se in accordance witli 
his own notion of primitive Christianity. He lived 
till 1752. 

® No L y of that time has written plays that 

are remembered. 'Flic John Lacy whom Charles 
II. admired so much that he had his picture 
painted in three of his characters, died in 1681, 
leaving four comedies and an alteration of Shake- 
speare\ Taming of the Shiew. He was a hand- 
some man: first dauemg-master, then quart ei- 
mastcr, then an admired comedian. Henley 
would hardly have used a blank in referring to a 
j well-known writer who died thirtj'^ years before. 
There was another J ohn Lacy advertising in the 
Post Boy, Aug. 3, 1714, ‘ Ihe Steeleids, or the 
‘ Trial of Wits, a Poem in three cantos, with a 
‘ motto— 

‘ Then will I say, swell’d with poetic rage, 

‘ That I, John Lacy, have reform’d the age.’ 


with him, but take care that thy Sorrow be nbt 
real.‘ 'Fbe more rigid of this Sect would not 
comply so far as to ^lew even such an outward 
Appeal ance of Grief, but when one told them of 
any Calamity that had befallen even the nearest 
of their Acquaintance, would immediately reply, 
What is that to me ? If you aggravated the Cir- 
cumstances of the Affliction, and .shewed how one 
Misfoitunc was followed by another, the Answer 
was still, All this may be true, but what is it to 
me? 

For my own part, I am of Opinion, Compassion 
docs not only refine and civilize Humane Nature, 
but "has something in it more pleasing and agree- 
able than what can be met with in such an indol- 
ent Happiness, such an Indifference to Mankind 
a.s tliat in which the Stoicks placed their Wisdom. 
A.s Love is the most delightful Passion, Pity iS 
nothing else but Love softned by a degree of Sor- 
row: In short, it L a kind of pleasing Anguish, 
as well as generous Sympathy, that knits Man- 
kind together, and blends them in the same com- 
mon Lot. 

'i'hose who have laid down Rules for Rhetorick 
or Poetry, advise the Writer to work himself up, 
if po.ssiblc, to the Pitch of Sorrow which he en- 
deavours to produce in others. There are none 
therefore who stir up Pity so much as those who 
indite their own Sufferings. Grief has a natural 
Eloquence belonging to it, and breaks out in more 
moving Sentiments than be supplied by the finest 
Imagination. Nature on this Occasion dictates a 
thousand passionate things which cannot be sup- 
plied by Art. 

It is for this Reason that the .short Speeches or 
Sentences which we often meet with in Histories, 
make a deeper Impression on the Mind of the 
Reader, than the most laboured Strokes in a well- 
uritten 'J'ragedy. Truth and Matter of Fact .sets 
the Person actually before us in the one, whom 
Fiction places at a greater Distance from us in 
the other. I do not remember to have seen any 


‘ ‘When you see a Neighbour in Tears, and 
* hear him lament the Absence of his Son, the 
‘Hazard.s of his Voyage into some remote Part of 
‘ the World, or the Loss of his Estate ; keep upon 
‘ your Guard, for fear lest some false Ideas tliat 
‘may rise upon these Occasions, .surprise you 
‘into a Mistake, as if this Man were really miser- 
‘able, upon the Account of thchc outwaid Acci- 
‘ dents. But be .sure to distinguish wisely, and 
‘tell your self immediately, that the 'Fhmg which 
‘really afflicts this Person is not really the Acci- 
‘ dent it self, (for other People, under his Circiim- 
‘ stances, are not equally afflicted with it) but 
‘merely the Opinion which he hath formed to 
‘ himself concerning this Accidf.nt. Notwithstand- 
‘ing all which, you may be allowed, as far as 
‘ Expressions and outward Behaviour go, to com- 1 
‘ ply with him : and if Occasion require, to bear j 
‘ a part in his Sighs, and Tears too ; but then you j 
‘ must be sure to take care, that this Compliance 
‘ docs not infect your Mind, nor betray you to an I 
‘ inward and real Sorrow, upon any such Account.’ 
— Epictetus his Morals, with Simplicius his Com- 
ment. Made English from the Greek by George 
Siaiihoiie (1694) chapter xxii. 
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Ancient or Modern Story more affecting than a 
Letter of Ann of Wife to King Henry 

the El^hthj and Motlier to Queen Eliztxbeth, 
which IS still extant in the Cotton Library, as 
written by her own Eland. 

Shakesjbear himself could not have made her 
talk in a Strain so suital)le to her Condition and 
Character. One se6'. in it the iixpost illations of 
a slighted Lover, the Resentments of an injured 
Woman, and the Sorr'^.'**. of an Queen. 

I njed not actpiaiiii iny Uca.lei ii‘ ii i!r- Princess 
was then under Prosecution for Disloyalty to the 
King’s Bed. and that she was afterwards pubhek- 
ly beheaded upon th* same Account, though this 
Prosecution was believed by many to proceed, as 
she her self intimalts, rather from the King’s 
Love to yatte Seytwutr, than from any .actual 
Crime in Ann of Bob^ne. 

Queen Ann Holey nV last Letter to Kinff Henry. 

SIR, 

{Cotton Libr. ' Your Grace’s Displeasure, and 
Otho, C. 10.] ‘ my Imprisonment, are Things so 

* strange unto me, a» what to write, or what to 

* excuse, I am altogether ignorant. Whereas you 
*send unto nae (willing me to confes.s a Truth, 
‘and so obtain your Favour) by such an one, 

* whom you know to be mine ancient professed 
‘ Enemy, I no sooner received this Message by 
'him, than 1 rightly conceived your Meaning: 
‘and if, as you say, confessing a "I'lulh indeed 

* may procure my Safety, I shall with all Williug- 
‘ ness and Duty jierform your Command. 

‘ Hut let not your Grace ever imagine, that 

* 'Our poor Wife will ever bo brought to acknow- 
edge a Fault, where not so much as a 'I'hought 

‘thereof preceded. And to speak a Truth, never 
‘ Prince h;id Wife more Loyal in .all Duty, and in 
‘all true Affection, than you have ever found in 

* Anti Boleyn: with which Name and Place I 
‘could willingly have contented myself, if God 
‘ and your Grace’s Pleasure had been so pleased. 

‘ Neither did I at any time so far forget my self | 
‘in my Exaltation, or received Queensliip, but 
‘ that I always looked for such an Alteration as 
‘now I find; for the Ground of my Preferment 
‘ being on no surer Foundation than your Grace’s 
‘ Fancy, the least Alteration I knew was fit and 
‘sufficient to draw that F.ancy to some other 
‘[Object. *] You have chosen me, from a low 
‘Estate, to be your Queen and Companion, f.ir 
‘beyond iny Desert or Desire. If then you found 

* me worthy of such Honour, good your Grace 
‘ let not any light Fancy, or bad Counsel of mine 
‘ Enemies, withdraw your Princely Favour from 
‘ me : neither let that Stain, that unworthy Stain, 
‘of a Disloyal Heart towards your good Grace, 
‘ever ca.st so foul a Blot on your most Dutiful 
‘Wife, and the Infant-Princess your Daughter. 
‘Try me, good King, but let me have a lawful 
‘Tryal, and let not my sworn Enemies jit as my 

* Accusers and Judges ; Yea let me receive an 
‘open Tryal. fi>r my Truth .shall fear no open 
‘ Shame ; then .shall you see either mine Ijinocencc 
‘cleared, your Suspicion and Conscience satisfied, 
‘the Ignominy and Slander of the World stopped. 


* [Subject.] 
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‘or my Guilt openly declared. So that whatso- 
‘ever God or you may deteimiue of me, your 
‘ Grace may be freed from an open Censure, and 
‘ mine Offence being so lawfully proved, your 
‘ Grace is at liberty, both before God and Man, 
‘not only to E.vecute worthy Piuiishrnont on me 
‘ as an unlawful Wife, but to follow your Affec- 
‘ tion, already settled on that Party, for whose 
‘sake I am now as I am, whose Name I could 
‘some good while since have pointed unto, your 
‘ Grace being not ignorant of my Suspicion 
‘ therein. 

‘ Hut if you have already determined of me, and 
‘that not only my Death, but an Infamous Slan- 
‘der must bring you the enjoying of your desired 
‘ Ilaiipiness , then I desire ef God, that he will 
‘pardon your great Sin therein, and likewise mine 
‘ Enemies, the Instruments thereof; and that he 
‘ will not call you to a strict Account for your uii- 
‘ princely and cruel U.sage of me, at his general 
‘ Judgment Scat, where both you and my self 
‘ mu'-t shortly appear, and in whose Judgment I 
‘doubt not (whatsoever the World may think of 
‘ me) mine Innocence shall be openly known, and 
‘ sufficiently cleared. 

‘ M y last and only Request shall be, that my 
‘ self may only bear the Burthen of your Grace’s 
‘Displeasure, and that it may not touch the in- 
‘ iiocent Souls of those poor Gentlemen, who (as 
‘ I understand) are likewise in strait Imprisonment 
‘ for my s.'ike If ever I have found Favour in 
‘ your Sight, if ever the Name of A im Boleyn 
‘ hath been pleasing in your Ears, then let me ob- 
‘ Lain this Request, and 1 will so leave to trouble 
‘ your (iracc any further, with mine earnest 
‘ I’rayers to the Trinity to have your Grace in his 
‘ good Keeping, and to direct you in all your Ac- 
‘ tioiis. From my doleful Prison in the To^ver, 

‘ this sixth of May ; 

1 \)nr niost Loyal 

and ever Faithful IVife^ 

L. Ann Boleyn. 


No. 3q3 ] Friday, yune 6, 1712. \_.Steelc. 


Insanire pares certa rationc modoqne. — Hor. 


C YNl'HIO and Fla^da are Persons of Dis- 
tinction in this Town, who have been I.overs 
these ten ftlonths last past, and writ to each other 
for Gallantry .S.ake, under those feigned Names; 
Mr. Such a one and Mrs Such a one not being 
capable of raising the Soul out of the ordinary 
I'racts and Passages of Life, up to that Elevation 
which makes the Life of the Enamoured so much 
superior to that of the rest of the World. But 
ever since the beauteous Cecilia has made such a 
Figure a.s she now does in the Circle of Charming 
Women, Cynthio has been secretly one of her 
Adorers. Lceiitia has been the finest Woman m 
Town these three Months, and .so long C ynthio 
has :u'tcd the Part of a Lover very awkwiirdly in 
the Presence of Flavia. Flavia has been tpo 
blind towards him, and has too .sincere an Heart 
of her ow'n to observe a thousand things which 
would have discovered this Change of Mind to 
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any one less engaged than she was. CyfitAwwsLs 
TOUsing YesteTday m the Piazza in Covent-Gar deny 
and was saying to himself that he was a very ill 
Man to go on in vidting and professing Love to 
Flavia, when his Heart was euthi ailed to another. 
It is an Infirmity that I am not constant to 
Flavia; but it would be .still a greater Crime, 
since I cannot continue to love her, to profess that 
I do. To marry a Woman with the Coldness that 
usually indeed comes on after Marriage, is ruin- 
ing ones self with ones Eyes open ; besides it is 
really doing her an Injury. This last Considera- 
tion, forsooth, of iniuring her in persisting, made 
him resolve to break off upon the first favourable 
Opportunity of making her angry. When he was 
in this Thought, he saw Robtti the Porter who 
waits at Will's Coffee-house, passing by. Rohm, 
you must know, is the best Man in Town for car- 
rying a Billet ; the Fellow has a thin Body, swift 
Step, demure Looks, sutficient Sense, and knows 
the Town. This Man carried Cintlno^s first Let- 
ter lo Flavia, and by frequent Ki rands ever since, 
is well known to her. I'lie Fellow covers his 
Knowledge of the Nature of his Messages with 
the most exquisite low Humour imaginable : I'he 
first he obliged Flavia to take, was, by complain- 
ing to her that he liad a Wife and three Children, 
and if she did not take that Letter, wliich, he was 
sure, there was no Harm in, but rather Love, his 
Family mu.st go supperlcss to Bed, for the (leiiilc- 
man would pay him acrordiug he did hi-* Busi- 
ness. Robin therefou' ( ,v'. .v J' < •. !i! ! : to 
make use of, and ga\r ii ..i O. . < • > •: . t :-)rc 

■Flavin's Door, and if she called hmi to he*, and 
asked whether it was Cynthio who passed by, he 
should at first be loth to own it was, bnt upon Im- 
portunity confess it I’herc needed iiot much 
Search into that Part of the 'lowii to find a well- 
dressed Hussey fit for the Purpose Cynihto de- 
signed her. As soon as he believed Robin was 

S sted, he drove by Flavians Lodgings m an 
ackney-Coach and a Woman in it. Robin 
at the Door talking with Flavin's Maid, and Cyn- 
thio ptdlcd up the Glass as surprized, and hid his 
Associ.atc. The Report of this Circumstance 
soon flrw ui» Sl.iit*., .I'ld. Robin i oid.’ n-.'i deny but | 
the Geiiileiii.ui f:i\o;u« d. Ins .M.iiic: . \et ifit was 
he, he was sure the Lady wa.s but his Cousin whom 
he had seen ask for him ; adding that he believed 
she wa.s a poor Relation, because tliey made her 
wait one Morning till he was awake. Flavia im- 
mediately writ the following Epistle, which 
brought to W ill’s. 

SIR, June 4, 1712. 

* It is in vain to deny it, base.st, falsest of Man- 
* kind ; my Maid, as well as the Bearer, saw you. 

The inpWd Flavia. 
After Cynthio had read the Letter, he asked 
Robin how she looked, and what she said at the 
Delivery of it. Robin said she spoke short to him, 
and called him back again, and had nothing to 
say to him, and bid liim and all the Men in the 
\^rld go out of her Sight ; but the Maid fol- 
lowed, and bid him bring an Answer. 

CyntHo returned as follows. 

Madam, Junn 4, Three A/temoon, j-j 12. 

* That your Maid and the Bearer has seen me 


* very often is very certain ; but I desire to know, 

‘ being engaged at Picket, what your Letter means 
‘ by ’tis in vain to deny it 1 shall stay here all 
‘ the Evening. 

Your amazed Cyntmo. 

As soon as Robin arrived with this, Flavia 
answ'ercd : 

Fear Cynthio, 

‘ I have walked a Turn or two in my Anti- 
‘ Chamber since I writ to you, and have recovered 
‘ my self from an impertinent Fit which you oughr 
‘ to forgive me, and desire you would come to me 
‘ immediately to laugh off a Jealousy that you and 
‘ a Creature of the Town went by in an Hackney* 

‘ Coach an Hour ago. 

/ am Your most humble Servant. 

FLAVIA. 

‘ I will not open the Letter which my Cynthio 
‘ writ, upon the Misapprehension you must have 
‘been under when you writ, for want of hearing 
‘ the whole Circumstance. 

Robin came back in an InsUuit, and Cynthio 
answered : 

Half Hour y six Minutes after Three, 
June 4. Will’s Coffee-house. 

Madam, 

‘It is certain I went by your Lodgings witli a 
‘ Gentlewoman to wliom 1 have tlie Honour to be 
‘ known, she is indeed my Relation, and a pretty 
‘ sort ot Woman. But your starting Manner of 
‘Writing, and owning you have not done me the 
‘ Honour so much as to open my Letter, has in it 
‘ something very unaccountablcj and^ alarms one 
‘ that has had Thoughts of passing his Days with 
‘ you. But I am born to admire you with all your 
‘little Imperfections. 

CYNTHIO. 

Robin run back, and brought for Answer ; 

‘ Exact Sir, that are at Will’s Coffee-house .six 
‘ Minutes after Three, fune 4 ; one that has had 
‘Thoughts and all my little Imperfections. Sir, 
‘come to me' immediately, or 1 shall determine 
‘ what may perhap.s not be very pleasing to you. 

FLA FI A. 

Rohm gave an Account that she looked ex- 
cessive angry when she gave him the Letter ; and 
that he told her, for she asked, that Cynthio only 
looked at the Clock, taking Snufi', and writ two 
or three Words on the Top of the Leiier when he 
gave him liis. 

Now the Plot thickened so well, as that Cynthio 
saw he had not much more to do to accomplish 
being irreconciliably banished, he writ. 

Madam, 

‘ I have that Prejudice in Favour of all you do, 

* that it is not possible for you to determine upon 
‘ what will not be very pleasing to 

Yottr Obedient Servant. 

• CYNTHIO. 

This was delivered, and the An-swer returned, 
in a little more than two Seconds. 

SIR, 

‘ Is it come to this ? You never loved me ; and 
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*the Creature you were with is the properest Per- ' 
‘ son for your Associate. I despise you, and hope 
‘ I shall soon hate you as a Villain to 

The Credulous Flavia. 

Rohm ran back, with 
Madam, 

*Yoar Credulity when you are to gain your 

* Point, and Suspicion when yoa fear to lose it 

* make it a very hard Part to behave as becomes 

Your humble Slave, 

CYNTHIO. 

Robin whipt away, and returned with, 

Mr. Wellford, 

^Flavia and Cyittkio are no more. I relieve 

* you froin the hard Part of which you complain, 

‘ and banish you from ray Sight for ever. 

A 7 in Heart, 

Robin had a Crown for his Afternoon’s Work; 
and this is published to admonish Cecilia to 
avenge the Injury done to Flavia, T. 


No, 399.] Saturday, June 7, 1712. {Addison, 

Ut fie mo in sese tenia t descendere I Pers. 

H YPOCRISIE, at the fashionable End of the 
Town, is vciy diffcreat from Ilypocnsie in 
the City. The modisli Hypocrite endeavours to 
appear more vicious tlian he really is, the other 
kind of Hypocrite more virtuous. The former is 
afraid of every thing that has the Shew of Reli- 
gion in it, and would bethought engaged in many 
Criminal Gallantries and Amours, which he is not 
guilty of. The latter assumes a Face of Sanc- 
tity, and covers a Multitude of Vices under a 
seeming Religious Deportment. 

But tnere is another kind of Hypocrisie, which 
difters from both these, and which I intend to 
make the Subject of this Paper : I mean that 
Hypocrisie, by which a Man does not only de- 
ceive the World, but very often imposes on him- 
self ; That Hypocrisie, which conceals his own 
Heart from him, and makes him believe he is 
more virtuous than he really is, and either not at- 
. tend to his Vices, or mistake even his Vices for 
Virtues. It is this fatal Hypocrisie and Self-de- 
ceit, w'hich is taken notice of in those Words, 
Who can understand his Errors ? cleanse thou 
me J^rom secret Faults.^ 

If the open Professors of Impiety de.serve the 
utmost Application and Endeavours of Moral 
Writers to recover them from Vice and Folly, 
how much more may tliose lay a Claim to their 
Care and Compassion, who arc walking in the 
Paths of Death, while they fancy themselves en- 
gaged in a Course of Virtue ! I shall endeavour, 
tlierefore, to lay down some Rules for the Dis- 
covery of those Vices that lurk in the secret Cor- 
ners of the Soul, and to show my Reader those 
Methods by which he may arrive at a true and 
inipartial Knowledge of himself. The usual 


Means prescribed for this Purpose, are to est- 
amiuc our selves by the Rules which arc laid 
down for our Direction in Sacred Writ, and to 
compare our Lives with the Life of that Person 
who acted up to the Perfection of Human Na- 
ture, and is the standing Example, as well as the 
great Guide and Instructor, of those who receive 
his Doctrines. Though these two Heads cannot 
be too much insisted upon, 1 shall but just mention 
them, since they have been handled by many 
Great and Eminent Writers. 

I would therefore propose the following Methods 
to the Consideration of such as would find out 
their secret Faults, and make a true Estimate of 
themselves. 

In the first Place, let them consider well what 
arc the Characters which they bear among theijr 
Enemies. Our Friends very often flatter us, as 
much as our own Hearts. They either do ncA 
see our Faults, or conceal them from us, or soften 
them by their Representations, after such a 
manner, that we think them too trivial to be 
taken notice of. An Adversary, on the contrary, 
makes a stricter Search into us, discovers every 
Flaw and Imperfection in our Tempers, and 
though his Malice may set them in too strong a 
Light, it has generally some Ground for what 
advances. A Friend exaggerates a Man’s Vir- 
tues, an Enemy inflames his Crimes. A Wise 
Man should give a just Attention to botli of them, 
so far as they may tend to the Improvement of 
the one, and Diminution of the other. Plutarch 
has written an Essay on the Benefits which a Man 
may receive from his^ Enemies,^ and, among the 
good Fruits of Enmity, mentions this in parti- 
cular, that by the Reproaches which it casts upoa 
us we see the worst side of our selves, and 
open our Eyes to several Blemishes and De- 
fects in our Lives and Conversations, which we 
should not have observed, without the Help of 
such ill-natured Monitors, 

In order likewise to come at a true Knowledge 
of our selves, we should consider on the other 
hand how far we may deserve the Praises and 
Approbations which the World bestow upon us* 

I whether the Actions they celebrate proceed from 
laudable and worthy Motives ; and how far we 
are really possessed of the Virtues which gain u& 
Applause among tliose with whom we converse. 
Such a Reflection is absolutely necessary, if we 
consider how apt we are either to value or con- 
demn ourselves by the Opinions of others, and to 
sacrifice the Report of our own Hearts to the 
Judgment of the World 

In the next Place, that we may not deceive our 
selves in a Point of so nuich Importance, we 
should not lay loo great a Stiess on any supposed 
Virtues we possess that are of a doubtful Na- 
ture ; And such we may esteem all those in which 
Multitudes of Men dissent from us, who are as 
good and wise as our selves. We should always 
act with great Cautiousness and Circumspection in 
Points, where it is not impossible that we may be 
deceived. Intemperate Zeal, Bigotry and Pe!^«i- 
cution for any Party or Opinion, how pnui|%* 
worthy soever they may appear to weak of 


Psalm xix. 12. 


* See note on p. 189. 
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our own Principles, produce infinite Calamities i 
among Mankind, and arc highly Criminal in their | 
own Nature ; and yet how many Persons eminent ( 
for Piety suffer such monstrous and absurd Prin- 
ciples of Action to take Root in their Minds un- 
der the Colour of Virtues? For my own Part, I 
must own I never yet knew any Party so just and 
reasonable, that a Man could follow it in its 
Height and Violence, and at the same time be in- 
nocent. 

We should likewise be very apprehensive of 
those Actions which proceed from natural Con- 
stitution, favourite Passions, particular Educa- 
tion, or whatever promotes our worldly Interest 
or Advantage. In these and the like Cases, a 
Man’s Judgment is easily perverted, and a wrong 
Bias hung upon his Mind. These are the Inlets 
of Prejudice, the unguarded Avenues of the 
Mind, by which a thousand Errors and secret 
Faults find Admis^sion, without being obser\'ed or 
taken Notice of. A wise Man will suspect those 
Actions to which he is directed by something 
[besides*] Reason, and always apprehend some 
concejiled Evil in every Resolution that is of a 
disputable Nature, when it is conformable to his 
particular Temper, his Age, or Way of Life, or 
when it favours his Pleasure or his Profit. 

There is nothing of greater Importance to us 
than thus diligently to sift our Thoughts, and ex- 
amine all these dark Recesses of the Mind, if we 
would establish our Souls in such a solid and suh- 
stantbl Virtue as will turn to Account in that 
great Day, when it must stand the Test of infinite 
Wisdom and Justice. 

I shall conclude this Essay with observing that 
the two kinds of Hypocrisie 1 have here spoken 
of, namely that of deceiving the World, and th.u 
of imposing on our selves, are touched with won- 
derful I’cauiy in the hundred and thirty ninth 
Psalm The Folly of the first kind of Hypocrisie 
is there set forth by Reflections on Gods Om- 
niscience and Omnipresence, which arc cele- 
brated in a.s noble Strains of Poetry as any other 
1 ever met with, cither Sacred or Profane. The 
other kind of Hypocrisie, whereby a Man decen es 
himself, is intimated in tlie two last Verses, 
where the Psalmi.st addresses himself to tlic 
great Searcher of Hearts in that ernphatic.al 
Petition ; Try me, ( '> Cod, and seek the ground 
of my heart ; prove me, and examine my 
Thoughts. Look well if there _ be any toay of 
wickedness in me, and lead me tn the way ever-, 
lasting. 


ILo. 400.] Monday, ynne 1712. [Steele. 

— — Latet Anguis in Hcrha. — Virg. 

I T should, methinks. preserve Modesty and its 
Interests in the World, that the Transgression 
of it always creates Offence; and the very Pur- 
poses of Wantonness are defeated by a Carriage 
which has in in it so much Boldness, as to in- 


timate that Fear and Reluctance are quite extin- 
guish’d in an Object which would be otherwise 
desirable. It was said of a Wit of the lasj: Age, 
has that prevailing gentle Art^ 

Which can with a resistless Charm impart > 
The loosest Wishes to the chastest Heart ; J 
Raise such a Conjiici, kindle such a Fire, 

Between declining Virtue and Desire, 

That the poor vanquish'd Maid dissolves away 
In Dreams all Night, in Sighs and Tears all 
Day.'- 

I'his prevailing gentle Art W’a.s made up of 
Complaisance, Courtship, and artful Conformity 
to the Modesty of a Woman's Manners. Rusti- 
city, broad Expression, and forward Obtrusion, 
offend those of Education, and make the Trans- 
gressors odious to all who have Merit enough to 
attract Regard It is in this 'I'aste that the 
Scenery is so beautifully ordered in the Descrip- 
tion which Antony makes, in the Dialogue be- 
tween him and Dolahella, of Cleopatra in her 
Barge. 

Her Galley down the Silver Cyrlnos ro 7 u'd ; 

The Tackling Silk, the Streamers wav'd luith 
Gold', 

The gentle Winds were lodg'd in purple Sails', 
Her Nymphs, like Nereids, round her Couch 
were plac d, 

Where she, anoihrr Sea-horn Venus, lay ; 

She lay, and Ican'd her Cheek upon her Hand, 
And cast a Look so laiiguishingly srveet, 

A s if, secure of all Beholders Hearts, 

Neglecting she could take 'em. Boys like 
Stood fanning with their painted IVings the 
Winds 

'That play'd about her Fare ; but if she smitd, 

A darting Glory seem'd to blaze abi oad, 

That Men's desiting Ryes were never weary' d. 
But hung upon the Object. To .\oJi P'lutes 
The Sliver Oars kept Time; and while they 
play'd. 

The Hearing gave ne 7 ii Pleasure to the Sight, 

And both to Though t “ 

Here the Imagination is warnicd with all the 
Objects presented, .and yet theie ns nothing that 
is luscious, or what raises any Idea more loose 
than that of a beuutifnl Woman set off to Ad- 
v.uU.ige. I’he like, nr a moie deluaie and careful 
.S[>int of Modesty, appeari in the following Pass- 
age in one of Mr. Pkihp's Pastouds 

Breathe soft ye Winds, ye Waters gently flow, 
Shield her ye Trees, ye Flonvers around lu rgrcnv, 
Ye Sviains, 1 beg you, pass in Silence by, 

My Love in yonder P’^ale asleep does lie. 

Desire is corrected when there is a Tenderness 
or Admiration expressed which partakes the Pas- 
•sion. Licentious Language has something brutal 
in it, which disgraces Humanity, and leaves us in 
the Condition of the Savages in the Field. But 
it may be ask’d to what good Use can tend a Dis- 
course of this Kind at all? It is to alarm chaste 

‘ Rochester’s Allusion to the icth Satire of 
“ the 1st Hook of Horace.” 

“ Dryden’s All for Love, Act TIL sc. i. 

3 The Sixth. 
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Ears against. such as have what is above called 
the prevailing gentle Art. Masters of that 
Talent are capable of cloathing their I'houghts 
in so soft a Dress, and somethinz so distant from 
the secret Purpose of their Heart, that the 
Imagination of the Unguarded is touched with a 
F'ondncss which grows too insensibly to be re- 
sisted. Much Care and Concern for the L.ady’s 
Welfare, to seem afraid lest she should be an- 
noyed by the very Air which surrounds her, and 
this uttered rather with kind Looks, and ex- 
pressed by an Interjection, an Ah, or an Oh, at 
some little Hazard \n moving or making a Step, 
than iu my direct Profession of Love, are the 
Methods of skilful Admirers : 'i'hey are honest 
Arts when their Purpo-,e is simh, but infamous 
when misapplied. It is certain that many a 

young Woman in thu Town has had her Hc.art 
irrecoverably won, by Men who have not made 
one Advance which ties their Admirer-., tho’ the 
Females languish with the utmost Anxiety. I 
have often, by way of Admonition to my fem.ile 
Readers, given them Warning agauisi agreeable 
Company of the other Sex, except they are well 
acquainted with their Characters. Women may 
disguise it if they tliink fit, and the mure to do 
it, they may be angry at me for .saying it , but 1 
say it Is natural to them, that they iia\e 110 Man- 
ner of Approbation of Men, without some De- 
gree of Love ; For this Reason he is d.uigerous 
to bo entertain’d as Friend or 'Visitant who is 
Capable of gaming any eminent Ksteeni or Ob- 
servation, though it be never so remote fiom Pic- 
ten.sions as a Covei. If a Man’s Ile.irt li.is not 
the Abhorrence of any treacherous Design, he 
luav e.isily impiovc Apjirohatioii into Kindness, 
and Kindness into Passion. 'I'liere may jiossihly 
i>c no manner of Love between tiiem in tlie Eyes 
of all their Accpiaiutance, no u is all Friend- 
ship ; and yet they may be as fond us Shepherd 
ana Shepherdess m a I’astoial, but still the 
Nymph and the .Swain may be to each other no 
other I warrant you, lliau Pyhuies and Orestes. 

When Lucy decks 7vith Floiuers her S7velliug 
Bi'eas't, 

And on her Rlbo^v leans, dissctnbhny; Rest, 
Unable to ref tain nty madding Mind, 

Nor Sleep nor Pasture 'worth my Care J find 

Once Delia slept, on easic Moss ret lin'd. 

Her lovely Limbs half bare, and rude the // ’iud ; 
/ smooth'd her Coats, and stole a silent Kiss : 
Condemn me Shepherds if 1 did amiss. 

Such good Offices as these, and such friendly 
I’houghts and Concerns for one another, are what 
make up the Amity, as they call it, between Man 
and Woman. 

It is the Pennissloii of such Intercourse, that 
makes a young Woman come to the Arms of her 
Husband, after the Disappointment of four or 
five Passions which she has successively had for 
different Men, before she is prudentially given to 
him for whom she has neither Love nor Friend- 
ship. For what should a poor Creature do that 

has lost all her Friends? There’s Marinei the 
Agreeable, has, to my Knowledge, had a Friend- 
ship for Lord Welford, which had like to break 
bei Heart ; then she had so great a Friend.ship 
for Colonel Hardy, that she could not endure any 
Woman else should do any thing but rail at him. 
Many and fatal have been Disasters between 
Friends who have fallen out, and their Resent- 
ments are more keen than ever those of other Men 
can possibly be : But in this it happens unfortunate- 
ly, tnat as^ there 'ought to be nothing concealed 
Irom one Friend to another, the Friends of differ- 
ent Sexes (very ofteiPJ find fatal Effects from their 
Unanimity. 

For my Part, who study to pass Life in as much 
Innocence and 'rranqmhty as I can, I .shun the 
Company of agreeable Women a.s much as possi- 
ble ; and must confess that 1 have, though a toler- 
able good Philo.sopher, but a low Opinion of Pla- 
tonick Love : for which Reason 1 thought it 
necessary to give rny fair Readers a Caution 
against it, having, to my great Concern, observed 
the Waste of a Platonist lately swell to a Ronnd- 
ncss which is inconsi.stcnt with that Philosophy. 

A'o 401.] Tuesday, June 10, 1712. {Budgeli. 

In amort’ lure omnia ins uni vitia : Injurhe, 
Suspiciones, InimicUiw, Inducim, 

Pellnni, pax rursum : U’er, 

T SHALL publish fur the Entertainment of this 

1 Day, an odd sort of a Packet, which 1 have 
just received from one of my Female Correspond- 
ents 

Mr. SPbCTATOK, 

‘ Since you have often confess’d that you are 
‘ not displeased your Paper should .sometimes 
‘ Lonvey the Complaints of distressed Lovers to 
‘each other, I am in Hopes you will favour one 
‘ who gives you an undoubted Instance of her 
‘ Refunnatiou, and at ilie same time a convincing. 

‘ Proof of the happy Influence your Labours have 
‘ had over the most Incningible Part of the most 
‘ Incorrigible .Sex. You must know', Sir, 1 am 
‘ one of that Species of Women, whom you have 
‘often Characteriz’d undci the Name of fills, 

‘ .uid that I .send you these Lines, as well to do 
‘ Ihiblick Pen.ancc for having so long continued in 
‘a known Error, as to beg Pardon of the Party 
‘ ollendcd. I the rather enuse this way, because 
‘it in some measure answeis the 'Perms on which 
‘ he intimated the Breach between us might possi- 
‘ bly be made up, as you will see by the Letter 
‘he sent me the next Day after I had discarded 
‘ him ; which 1 thought fit to send you a Copy of, 

' that you might the better know the whole Case. 

‘ I must further acouaini you, that before 1 
‘ Tilted him, there had ueenthe greatest Intimacy 
‘between us for an Year and half together, dur- 
‘ ing all which time I cherished his Hopes, and 

* I'wo Stanzas from different parts of Ambrose 
Philips’s sixth Pastoral. 'I'he first in the original 
follow., the second, with three .stanzas intervening. 

^ [ , for want of other Anuisemeni, often study 
Anatomy together ; and w'hai i.s worse than hap- 
pens in any other Friendship, theyj 
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* indulged his Flame. T leave you to guess after 

* this what must be his Surprize, when upon his 

* messing for my full Consent one Dav , I told him 

* 1 wondemd what could make him fancy he had 

* ever any Place in my Affections. His own Sex 
'allow him Sense, and all ours Good- Breeding. 

* His Person is such as might, without Vanity, 

‘ make him believe himself not incapable to be 

* beloved. Our Fortunes indeed, weighed in the 

* nice Scale of Interest, are not exactly equal, 
‘which by the way was the true Case of my 

* Jilting him, and I had the Assurance toacauaint 
‘him with the following Maxim, 7 'hat 1 should 
‘always believe that Man’s Passion to be the 
‘ most Violent, who could offer me the largest 
‘ Settlement. I have since changed my Opinion, 
‘and iiave endeavoured to let him know so much 
‘ by several Letters, but the barbarous Man has 
‘ refmscd them all ; so that I have no way left of 
‘ writing to him, but by your Assistance. If we 
‘can bring him about once more, I promise to 
‘ send you all Gloves and Favours, and shall de- 
‘ sire the Favour of Sir Rogfr and your self to 
‘ stand as God- Fathers to my first Boy, 

1 am SIR^ 

Your most Ohedient 

most Humble Sn-nant, 

Amoret. 

Philander to Amoret. 

Madam, 

‘ 1 am so surprised at the Question you were 
‘plea»ed to ask me Ye.sterday, that I am still at a 
‘ loss what to .say to it. At least my Answer 

* would be too long to trouble you with, as it 
' wtudd come from a Person, who, it seems, is so 
‘ very indifferent to you. Instead of it, I shall 
‘ only recommend to your Consideration the Opin- 
‘ ion of one whose Sentiments on these in.itters I 
‘ have often heard you say are extremely just. A 

* frmerous and Constant Passion, saya your 
‘ favmirite Author, tn an agreeable Lover, vohere 
‘ there is not too great a Dis/>ariiy in their Cir- 

* cutnstanccs, is the greatest Blessing that can 

* bejal a Person beltmed ] and if o^oerlook'd in 

* one, may perhaps Ttever he found in another. 

‘ I do not, however, at all despair of being very 
‘shortly much better beloved by you than Ante- 

* nor is at present: since whenever my Fortune 
‘shall exceed his, you were pleased to intimate 

* your Passion would encrcase accordingly. 

‘ The World has seen me shamefully lose that 

* Time to please a fickle Woman, which might 
‘ have been employed much more to my Credit 

* and Advantage in other Pursuits. I shall thcre- 
‘ fore take the Liberty to acquaint you, however 
‘ harsh it may sound in a Lady’s Kars, that tho’ 

‘ your Love-Fit should happen to return, unless 
‘ you could contrive a way to make your Kecani- 
‘ation as well known to the Pubhek, as they are 
‘already apprised of the manner with which you 
‘ have treated me, you shall never more see 

Phjlandtr. 

Amoret to Philander. 

SIR, 

* Upon Reflection, I find the Injury 1 have done 
‘ both to you and my self to be so great, that 

* though the Part T now act may appear contrary 

‘ to that Decorum usually observed by mir Sex, 
‘yet I purposely break through all Rules, that 
‘ my Repentance may in some measure equal my 
‘ Crime. 1 a.ssurc you that in my present Hope.s 
‘ of recovering you, I look upon Anienods Estate 
‘ with Contempt. The Fop vvas here Yesterday 
‘ in a gilt Chariot and new Liveries, but I refused 
‘to see him. Tho’ I dread to meet your Eyes 
‘after what has pass’d, I flatter my self, that 

* amidst all their Confusion you will discover such 
‘a Tenderness in mine, as none can imitate but 
‘ those who Love. I shall be all this Month at 

‘ Lady D ’s m the Country ; but the Woods, 

‘ the Fields and Gardens, without Philander, af- 
‘ ford no I’leasiires to the imliappy 

A tnoref, 

‘ I must desire you, dear Mr. Spectator, to 
‘publish this my T-citer to Philander as soon as 
‘possil'le, and to assure him that 1 know nothing 
‘ at all of the Death of his rich Uncle in iilouces- 

* iershire. X. 

No. 402.1 JVednesdny, June it, 1712. {Steele. 

r — qua’ 

spectator tradit sib/ — Ilor.'J 

TITERE I to publish all the Advertisements 
VV I receive from different Hands, and Persons 
of different Circumstances and Quality, the very 
Mention of them, without Reflections on the 
.seycral Subjects, would ivdse nl! tlw F’.'i-slons whi''h 
can be felt by hv-.ci .Miii.’'-’ .\ i . 'i.-n 

this, 1 shall give you two or three Letters ; the 
Writers of which can have no Recourse to any 
legal Power for Redrcs.s, and seem to have writ- 
ten rather to vent their Sorrow than to receive 
Consolation. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ 1 am a young Woman of Beauty and Quality, 
‘and suitably married to a Gentleman who doats 
‘ on me. But this Person of mine is the Object of 
‘an unjust Passion in a Nobleman who b> very 
‘intimate with my Husband. This Friendship 
‘ gives him very easie Access, and frequent Op- 
‘portumtics of entertaining me apart. My Heart 
‘is in the v.t*’ ■' t and my Face is covered 

‘over with ' ■ 1 wh'-ii 1 la part to you an- 

‘other Circumstance, which is, that niy Mother, 
‘the most mercenary of ab Women, is gamed by 
‘ this false Friend of my Husband to sollicit rne 
‘for him. I am frequently chid by the poor be- 
‘ lieving Man my Husband, for shewing an Im- 
‘ patience of his Friend’s Company ; and I am 
‘never alone with my Mother, but she tells me 
‘ Stories of the discrelionai-y Part of the World, 
‘and such a one, and such a one who aie guilty 
‘ of as much as she advi.ses me to. She laughs at ^ 
‘ my Astonishment : and seems to hint to me, that ' 
'as \’"t-io;is as sV«c h.ns alw.nys app'*.arc<', I am not j 
‘the Daughter of her Hus!..«n'i. It is pos.sible 
‘ that printing this Letter may reliev^e me from the 
‘unnatural Importunity of my Mother, and the 
‘perfidious Courtship of my Husband’s Friend. 

‘ I have an unfeigned Love of Virtue, and am re- 

* No motto in the first issue. 
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‘solved to. preserve my Innocence. The only 
‘Way I can think of to avoid the fatal Conse- 
‘ qnence.s of the Discovery of this Matter, is to 
‘fly aMPay for ever ; which I must do to avoid my 
‘Husband’s fatal Resentment against the Man 
‘ Vho attempts to abuse him, and the Shame of 
‘exposing the Parent to Infamy. The Persons 
‘ concerned will know these Circumstances relate 
‘ to ’em ; and though the Regard to Virtue is dead 
‘ in them, I have some Hopes from their Fear of 
‘ Shame upon reading this m your Paper ; which 
‘ I V juiiire you to do, if you have any Compassion 
‘for Injured Virtue. 

Syhna. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I am the Husband of a Woman of Merit, but 

* am fallen in Love, as they call it, with a Lady of 
‘ her Acquaintance, who is going to be married to 
‘ a (rcntleman who deserves her. I dm m a Trust 

* relating to this Lady’s Fortune, which makes my 
‘Concurrence in tins Matter necessary; but I 
‘have so irresistible a Rage and Envy use in me 
‘when I consider his futui'e Happiness, that 
‘ag'imst all Reason, Kquity, and common Justice, 

‘ I aru ever playing mean Tricks to suspend the 
‘ Nuptials. I have no manner of Hopes for my 
‘self ; Emilia, for so I’ll call her, is a Woman of 
‘ the most strict Virtue ; her Lover is a Gentleman 
‘ who of all others I could wisii my Friend ; but 
‘ Envy and Jealousie, though placed so unjustly, 

' waste my very Being, and with the 'I'onncnt and 
‘Sense of a Dinmon, 1 am ever cur.siug what 1 
‘cannot but approve. 1 wish it were the Begin- 
‘ nmgof Repentance, that I sit down and describe 
‘ my present Dispo.sition with so hellish an Aspc( t , 
‘but at pre.sent the Destruction of these two ev- 
‘cellent Persons would be more welcome to me 
'than their Happiness. Mr. Spectator, jiray 
‘let me have a Paper on these terrible groiin<JIe-.s 

* Sufferings, and do all you can to exorcise Crowds 
‘ who are in some Degree possessed a.s I am. 

Cnnnihall. 

Mr , Spectator, 

‘ I have no other Means but tliis to express my 
‘ Thanks to one Man, and my Resentment against 
‘ another. My Circumstances are as follows. 1 
‘luive been for five Years last past courted by a 
‘ Gentleman of greater Fortune than I ought to 
‘ expect, as the Market for Women goes. Vou 
‘ must to be sure have observed People who live 
‘ in that sort of Way, as all their Friends reckon 
‘ it will be a Match, and are marked out by all 
‘ the World for each other. In this View wc have 
‘ been regarded for some Time, and I have above 
‘ these three Years loved him tenderly. As he is 
‘ very careful of his Fortune, I always thought he 
‘ lived in a near Manner to lay up what he thought 
‘ was wanting in my Fortune to make up what he 
‘ might expect in another. Within few Months I 
‘have observed his Carriage very much altered, 
‘and he has affected a certain Air of getting me 
‘alone, and talking with a mighty Profusion of 
‘passionate Words, How I am not to be resisted 
‘ longer, how irresistible his Wishes are, and the 
‘like. As long as I have been acquainted with 
‘ him, I could not on such Occasions say down- 
‘ right to him, You know you may make me yours 


‘when you please. But the other Night he with 
‘ great Frankness and Impudence explained to me, 

‘ that he thought of me only as a Mistress. I 
‘ answered this Declaration as it deserv’d ; upon 
‘ which he only doubled the I'erms on which he 
‘ proposed my yielding. When my Anger height- 
‘ ned upon him, he told me he was sorry he nad 
‘ made so httlo Use of the unguarded Hours we 
‘ had been together so remote from Company, as 
‘ indeed, continued he, so we are at present. I 
‘flew from him to .a nH£rbb<-'i;rir'g Gentlewoman’s 
‘ House, and tho’ h -r M-i ■■ .ii<i v. i- in the Room, 
‘threw my self on a Couch, and burst into a Pas- 
‘sion of Tears. My Friend desired her LIusband 
‘to leave the Room. But, said he, there is some- 
‘ thing so extraordinary in this, that I will partake 
‘ in the Affliction , and be it w^hat it will, she is so 
‘ much your Friend, that she knows she may com- 
‘mand what Services I can do her. The Man 
‘ sate down by me, and spoke so like a Brother, 
‘that I told him my whole Affliction. He spoke 
‘ of the Injury done me \yiiK so much Indignation, 
‘and animated me against the Love he said he 
‘saw I had for the Wretch w'ho would have be- 
‘ trayecl me, with so much Reason and Humanity 
‘10 my Weakness, that I doubt not of my Perse- 
‘veraiice. Ills Wife and ho are my Comforters, 
‘and I am under no more Restraint in their Com- 
‘pany than if I were alone ; and I doubt not but 
‘ in a sin.dl time Contempt and Hatred will take 
‘ Place of the Remains of Affection to a Rascal. 

/ am 
SIR, 

Yoxir affectionate Reader, 
Dorinda. 


Mr. Spectator, 

* I had the Misfortune to be an Uncle before I 
‘knew my Nephews from my Nieces, and now 
‘we are grown up to better Acquaintance they 
‘ deny me the Respect they owe. One upbraids 
‘ me with being ihcir Familiar, another will hardly 
‘be perswaded that I am an Uncle, a third calls 
‘me Idttle Uncle, and a foiirtli tells me there is 
‘no Duty at all due to an Uncle. I have a 
‘ Brother-in law whose Son will win all my Affec- 
‘ tion, unless you shall tliink this worthy of your 
‘ Cogni/aiice, and will be pleased to prescribe 
‘some Rules for onr future reciprocal Behaviour. 
‘ It will be worthy the P.irticiilarity of your Genius 
‘to laydown Rule.s for his Conduct who was as it 
‘ were born an old Man, in which you will much 
‘ oblige, 


T. 


SIR, 

Your most obedient Semmtit, 

Cornelius Nepos. 


No. 403.] Thursday, yune 12, T712. {Addison, 


Qui mores hominum imdtorum vidit Hor. 


W HEN I consider this great City in its several 
Quarters and Divisions, I look upon it as 
an Aggregate of various Nations distinguished 
from each other by their rc.speclive Customs, 
Manners and Interests. 'I'he Courts of two 
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Countries do not so much differ from one another, 
as the Court and City in their peculiar Ways of 
Life and Conversation. In short, the Inhabitants 
of St. yames^St notwithstanding they livt' under 
the .same Laws, and speak the same Language, 
are a distinct People from those of Cheaj^side, 
who are likewise removed from those of the 
Tample on the one t.ide, and tho.se of Sniitkjield 
on the other, by several Climates and Degrees iu 
their way of Thinking and Conversing together. 

For this Reason, when any pubhek Affair is 
upon the Atnil, 1 love to hear the Reflections 
that arise upon it in the several Districts and 
Parishes of London and W cstminster^ and to 
ramble up and down a whole Day together, in 
order to make my self acquainted with the Opin- 
ions of my Ingenious Countrymen. By this 
means I know the Faces of all the principal Poli- 
ticians within the Bills of Moitahty ; and as every 
Coffee-house has some particular Statesman be- 
longing to it, who is the Mouth of the Street 
where he lives, I always take care to place my 
self near him, in order to know his Tudgment on 
the present Posture of Affairs. The last Progiess 
that I nude with this Intention, was about three 
Months ago, when we had a current Report of the 
King of France's Death. As I foresaw this would 
produce a new Face of things in Europe^ and 
many curious Speculation.s m our Ih-ithh Coffee- 
houses, I was very desirous to learn the 'I'lioughts 
of our most eminent Politicians on that Occasion 

Tliat I might begin as near the Fountain-Head 
as possible, 1 first of all called in at fSt. J<tiiic\s^ 
where I found the whole outward Room iii .1 
of Politics. The Speculations weie hut very in- 
different towards the Door, hut grew finer as you 
advanced to the upper end of the Room, and were 
so very much improved by a Knot of Theorists, who 
sat in the inner Room, within the Steams of the 
Coffee-lbil, that 1 there heaid the whole SponiJi 
Monarchy disposed of, and all the Line of Four- 
bon provided for in less than a Quarter of au 
Hour. 

I afterwards called in at Giles's, where 1 .saw a 
Board of French Gentlemen sitting upon the I-ife 
and Death of their Grand Monarque. 'I'hose 
among them who had esptniscd the Whig I merest, 
very positively affirmed, thaf he departed this 
Life about a Week .since, and therefore proceeded 
without any further Del.iy to the Release of their 
Friends on the GallieSj and to their own Re- 
establishment: but finding they toiild not agree 
among themselves, 1 proceeded on my intended 
Progress. 

Upon my Arrival at Jenny Man's, 1 saw au 
alerte young Fellow that cocked his Hat upon a 
Friend of his who entered just at the same time 
with my self, and accosted him after the following 
Manner. Well, Jack, the old Prig is dead at 
last. Sharp’s the Word. Now or never, Boy. 
Up to the Walls of Paris directly . With seveial 
other deep Reflections of the same Nature. 

1 met with very little Variation in the Politics 
between Charing-Cross and Covent-Garden. And 
upon my going into Will's \ found their Discourse 
was gone off from the" Death of the French King 
to that of Monsieur /wn inc, Comeilc, and 

several other Poets, whom they regretted on this 


I Occasion, as Persons who would have obliged th4 
World with very noble Elegies on the of 

I so grrat a Prince, and so eminent a Patron of 
! Learning. ^ *, 

At a Coffee-house near the Temple, Ptound a 
couple of young Gentlemen engaged ver)t^i>niardv 
in a Dispute on the Succession to |he Span^ 
Monarchy. One of them seemed to have beeft 
retained as Advocate for the Duke of Anjou, thO' 
other for his Imperial Majesty. They Were both 
for regulating trie Title to that Kingdom by the 
Statute Laws of England; but finding them 
going out of my Depth, I pa.ssed forward to PauPs 
Church-Yard, where 1 li.sten’d with great Atten- 
tion to a learned Man, who gave th# Company 
an Account of the deplorable State of P'rance 
during the Minority of the deceased King. 

I then turned 011 my right Hand into Fu^- 
street, where the chief 1‘ohtician of that Quarter, 
upon hearing the New.s, (after having taken a 
Pipe of Tobacco, and ruminated for some time) 
If, .says he, the King of Trance is certainly dead, 
we shall have Plenty of Mackcrell this Season; 
our Fishery will not be distui bed by Privateers, 
as It has been for these ten Yeais past. He after- 
wards considered how the Death of this great 
Man would affect our Pilchards, and by several 
other Remarks infused a general Joy into his 
whole Audience. 

1 aftcrwaids entered a By Coffec-hou.se that 
stood at the upper end of a nariow Lane, where 
I nut with a Nonjuror, engaged very warmly with 
a l.ai'cman who was the great Siipixirt of a neigh- 
boiinng Conventicle. 'J’he Mailer in Debate wa.s, 
whether tlie late French King was most like 
Augustus Ccesar, or Nero. I’he C-ontrovensie 
was carried on with great Heat on both Sides, 
and as each of them looked upon me very fre- 
(piently during the Course of their Debate, 1 was 
I untlei some Apprehension that they would appeal 
to me, and therefore laid down my Penny at the 
Bar, and made the best of my way to Cheapside. 

I here gazed upon the Signs for some time be- 
fore I found one to my Purpose. The first Ob- 
ject I met in the Coffee-room was a Person who 
expressed a gieat Grief for the Death of the 
Trench King ; but upon his explaining himself, 1 
found his Sorrow did not arise from the Loss of 
the Monarch, but for his liaving sold out of the 
Bank about three Days before he heard the News 
of it . Upon which a Haberdasher, who was the 
Oracle of the Coffee-house, and had his Circle of 
Admirers about him, called several to witne.ssthat 
he had declared his Opinion above a Week before, 
that the Trench King was ceitainly dead; to 
which he adclecl, that considering the late Advices 
we had received from France, it was impossible 
that it could be otherwise. As he was laying 
these together, and dictating to his Hearers with 
great Authority, there came in a Gentleman from 
Cnrramay s, who told us that there were several 
Letters from France just come in, with Advice 
that the King was in good Health, and was gone 
out a Hunting the very Morning the Post came 
away: Upon which the Haberdasher stole offhis 
Hat that hung upon a wooden Pegg by him, and 
letired to his Shop with great Confusion. This 
1 ntelhgence put a Stop to iny Travels, which 1 




Had prosecuted with [much*] Satisfaction : not 
being a little pleased to hear so many different 
Opimhnit upoh so great an Event, and to observe 
how natikally upon siich a Piece of News every 
one is a^ffko consider it with a Regard to his own 
psytticular Interest and Advantage. L. 


Nfi. 404 .] Friday^ June 13 , 1712 . [BitdgelL 


[ Hou omnia possumus omncs, — Virg.^J 


N A^URte does mthing in vain : the Creator 
of the Universe Has appointed every thing 
to a certain Use and Purpose, and determin’d it 
to a settled Course and Sphere of Action, from 
which, if it in the least deviates, it becomes unfit 
to answer those Ends for which it was designed j 
In like manner it is in the Dispositions of Society, 
the civil Oeconomy is formed in a Cham as well 
as the natural ; and in either Case the breach but 
of one Link puts the Whole into some Disorder 
It is, 1 ^ink, pretty plain, that most of the Ab- 
surdity and Ridicule we meet with in the World, 
is generally owing to the impertinent Affectation 
of excelling in Characters lUcn are not lit for, and 
for which Natuie never designed them. 

Every Man has one or more (Qualities which 
may make him useful both to himself and othcis : 
Nature never failsof pointing them out, and while 
the infant continues under her (hiardianship, slu 
brings him on in this Way ; and tlien offers her 
self for a Guide in what lemamsof the Journey ; 
if he proceeds in that Course, lie can hardly mis- 
carry : Nature makes good her Ihigagemcnis , 
for as she never promises w'hat she is not able to 
perform, so she never fails of perfornimg what 
she promises. But the Misfortune is. Men despise 
what they may be Masters of, and affect what 
they are not fit for ; they leckon themselves al- 
ready possessed of what their Cienius inclined 
them to, and so bend all their Ambition to eveel 
in what is out of their Reach ; I’hus they destroy 
the Use of their natural 'l alents, in the same 
manner as covetous Men do their Quiet and Ke- 
p>se: they can enjoy no Satisfaction in what 
they have, because of the absurd Inclination they 
are possessed with for what they have not. 

Cleanthes had good .Sense, a great Memory, 
and a Constitution capable of the closest Applica- 
cation : In a Word, there was no Profession in 
which Clmnthes might not have made a very 
good Figure ; but this won’t satisfie him, he takes 
up an unaccountable Fondness for the Character 
of a fine Gentleman ; all his Thoughts arc bent 
upon this : instead of attending a Dissection, fre- 
quenting the Courts of Justice, or studying the 
Fathers, Cleanthes reads Play.s, dances, dresses, 
and siicnds his Time in drawing-rooms; instead of 
being a good Lawyer, Divine, or Physician, 
Cleanthes is a downright Coxcomb, and will re- 


® \Continuo has leges (eternaque/oedera certii 
Jfnposuit natura locis. — Virg. 


main to all that knew him a contemptible Exam- 
ple of Talents misapplied. It is to this Affectation 
the World owes its whole Race of Coxcombs: 
Nature in her whole Drama never drew such a 
Part ; .she has sometimes made a Fool, but a Cox- 
comb is always of a Man’s own making, by apply- 
ing his Talents otherwise than Nature designed, 
who ever bears an high Resentment for being put 
out of her Course, and never fails of taking her 
Revenge on those that do so. Opposing her 'J'end- 
ency in the Application of a Man’s Parts, has the 
same Success as declining from her Course in the 
Production of Vegetables , by the Assistance of 
Art and an hot Bed, wc may possibly extort an 
iinw'jlling Plant, or an untimely .SalLid . Imt how 
weak, how tasteless and insipid ? Just as insipid 
as the Poetry of Valerio : Valerio had an uni- 
versal Character, was genteel, had Learning, 
thought justly, spoke conectly; 'twas believed 
there was nothing in which Valerio d\(\. not excel; 
and ’twas .so far true, that there was but one ; 
Valerio had no Genius for Poetry, yet he’s re- 
solved to be a Poet ; he W'rites Verses, and takes 
grc.it Pains to convince the ’I'own, that Valerio 
is not that extraordinary Person he was taken for. 

If Men w'ouid be content to graft upon Nature, 
and assist her Opcration.s, what mighty Effects 
might w'cexpect? 7'filly would not stand so much 
alone m Oiatory, I'n^il m Poetry, or Cteiar'wx 
War 'I'o build upon Nature, is laying the Found- 
ation u])on a Rock ; every thing disposes its self 
into Older as it were of Couise, and llie whole 
VVork IS half done as soon .'is undertaken. Chero's 
Geiuu.s iiKliiied him to Oratory, Virgil't to follow 
the Tram of the Muses ; they pioiisfy obeyed the 
Admonition, and were rewarded Had I 'ifg-il 
attended the Bar, his modest and ingenious Virtue 
wiuild surely have made but a very indifferent 
Figure ; and 7 Hl/y\ declamatory Inclination 
would have been as useless in Poetry. Natuie, 
if left to her self, leads us on m the best Course, 
but will do nothing by Compulsion and Constraint; 
and if we are not satisfied to go her Way, wc are 
ulw'ays the greatest Sufferers by it. 

Wherever Nature designs a Production, she al- 
ways dispo-^es Seeds proper ior it, which are as, 
absolutely necessary to the Formation of any 
moral or intellectual Excellence, as they are to the 
Being and Growth of Plants ; and I know not hy 
what Fate and Folly it is, that Men are taught not 
to reckon him equally absurd that will write 
Verse^ in Spite of Nature, with that Gardener that 
should undertake to raise a Jonquil or Tulip with- 
out the Help of their respective Seeds, 

As tliere is no Good or bad Quality that does 
not ufleci both .Se.\es, so it is nut to be imagined 
but the fair Sex must have suffered by an Affecta- 
tion of this Nature, at least as much as the other: 
'I'he ill Effect of it is in none so conspicuous as in 
the two opposite Characters of Ccelia and Iras ; 
Ctelia has all the Charms of Person, together with 
an abundant Sweetness of Nature^ but wants Wit, 
and has a very ill Voice ; li-as is ugly and un- 
genteel, but has Wit and good Sense . If Ctelza 
would be silent, her Beholders would adore her ; 
if Iras would talk, her Hearers would admire her; 
but Ctelia's 'rongue runs inccss.'iiuly, while Iras 
gives her self silent Airs and soft Languors ; so 
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tihiaC to persuade ones self that CtsUa 

has Beauty and Iras, Wit ; Each neglects her own 
Excellence, and is ambitious of the other’s Cha- 
^^er ; Iras would be thought to have as much 
Beauty as Cceliay and Ctf’/fnas much Witas/nz-v. 

The great Misfortune of this Affectation is, that 
IVlen ncut only lose a good Quality, but also con* 
tract a bad one ; They not only are unfit for what 
they were designed, but they assign themselves to 
what they are not fit for ; and instead of malcing 
a very good Figure one Way, make a very ridi- 
culous one another. If Semanthe would have 
been satisfied with her natural Complexion, she 
might still have been celebrated by the Name of 
the Olive Beauty ; but h.as taken up an 

Aflectation to White and Red, and is now distin- 
guished by the Character of the Lady that paints 
so well. In a word, could the World be reformed 
to the Obedience of that famed Dictate, Follow 
Naitire, v/hich the Oracle of Delphos pronouiu ed 
to Citi'ro when he consulted what Course of 
Studies he should pursue, we should see almost 
every Man as eminent in his proper Sphere as 
Tullv was in his, and should in a very short time 
find Impertinence and Affectation banished from 
among the Women, and Coxcombs and false Cha- 
racterjk from among the Men. For my Part, I 
could never consider this preposterous Repug- 
nancy to Nature any otherwise, than not only as 
the greatest Folly, but also one of the most hein- 
oiis Crimes, since it is a direct Opposition to the 
Disposition of Providence, and (as /V/Z/yexpresses 
it) like the Sin of the Giants, an actual Rebellion 
against Heaven. Z. 


No. 405.] Saturday, June 14, 1712. \Addi\ott. 

Oi dk TTavrtfXfpLOi uoXinij iXdrrKovTO, 

KaXdy dtioouTev Traitjoi/a Koupoc ' Ay/^ifov, 
M Airoi/Tes ’Exaspyoy. d ds tpptva rfpirtF 
dufjv (tw. — H om. 

I AM very sorry to find, by the Opera Bills for 
this Day, that we arc likely to lose the greatest 
Performer in Drainatick Musick that is now living, 
or that perhayis ever appeared upon a St.ige. 1 
need not aoqr.aint my Reader, that I am speaking 
of .S/,1,'//;' » \ /■ ':> / ' I ’." Town is highly ob- 

ligcil lo li'-.r l.scelleni Xi'.-r, for having shewn 
us the Italian Musick in its Perfection, as well as 
for that generous Approbation he lately gave to 
an Opera of our own Country, in wln'ch the Com- 
poser endeavoured to do Justice to the Beauty of 
the Words, by following that Noble Example, 
which has been set him by the greatest Foieign 
Masters in that Art. ^ 

1 could heartily wish there was the same Ap- 
plication and Endeavours to cultivate and improve 
our Church-Miisick, as have been lately bestowed 
on that of the Stage. Our Composers have one 
very great Incitement to it : 'I’hey are sure to 
meet with Excellent Words, and, at the same 

* See note on p. 2^. He took leave, June 14, 
in the Opera of A niiochus. 


time, a wonderful Variety of them. There is no 
Passion that is not finely expressed in those parts 
of the inspired Writings, which are proper for Di- 
vine Songs and Anthems. 

There is a certain Coldness and IndmerenOe in 
the Phrases of our Europonn Language.s, wfecn 
they arc compared with the Oriental Forms of 
Speech : and it happens very luckily, that the/Zi'- 
brnv Idioms run into the English Tongue with a 
particular Grace and Beauty. Our Language has 
received innumerable Elegancies ,,jind Improve- 
ments, from that Infusion of Hebraisms, which 
are derived to it out of the Poetical Passages in 
Holy Writ. They give a Force and Energy to 
our Expressions, warm and animate our Language, 
and convey our d'houghts in more ardent and in- 
tense Phta.ses, than any that are to be met with 
m our own Tongue. 'I'hcrc is something so pa- 
thetirk in this kind of Diction, that it often sets 
the Mind in a Flame, and makes our Hearts bum 
w’lthin us. How cold and dead docs a Prayer ap- 
j)(,ar, that is composed in the most Elegant and 
Polite I'kmus of Speech, which arc natural to our 
Tongue, when it is not heightened by that Solemn- 
ity of Phiasc, which may be drawn from the Sa- 
cred WTitings. It has been said by .some of the 
Ancients, that if the Gods vycre to talk with Men, 
they would certainly speak in Plato's Style . but 
I think wc may say, wnth Justice, that when Mor- 
tals converse with theii Creator, they cannot doit 
m so proper a Style as in that of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

If any one would judge of the Beauties of 
Poetry that are to be met with in the Divine 
Writings, and examine how’ kindly the Hcbiiw 
Manners of Speech mi.x and incorporate whth tlic 
English Language : after having perused the 
Book of Psalii's, let him read a literal 'J'ransla- 
lion of Horace 01 Pindar. He will find in thc-e 
two last such an Absurdity and Confusion of 
Style, with such a Comparative Poverty of 
Iniagin.ntion, as w'ill make him veiy sensible of 
what I have been hcie advancing. 

.Since we liave therefore such a 7 'rcasury of 
Words, so beautiful in themselves, and so pioper 
for the Aits of Musak, 1 cannot but w'onder that 
Persons of Distinction should give so little At- 
tention and Encouragement to that Kind of 
Musick, which would have its Foundation in 
Reason, and which would improve our Virtue in 
proportion as it raised our Delight. 'J'he Passions 
that are excited by ordinary Compositions gen- 
erally flow from such silly and absurd Occasions, 
that a Man is ashamed to reflect upon them 
seriously ; but the Fear, the I.ove, the Sorrow, 
the Indignation that are aw’akcned in the Mindby 
Hymns and Anthems, make the. Heart belter, and 
proceed from such Causes as are altogether rea- 
sonable and praise-worthy. Pleasure and Duty 
go hand in hand, and the greater our Satisfaction 
i.s, the greater is our Religion. 

Musick among tho.se who were styled the 
chosen People wms a Religious Art. The Son^s 
of Sion, which wc have reason to believe were in 
high Repute among the Courts of the Eastern 
Monarchs, were nothing else but Psalms and 
Pieces of Poetry that adored or celebrated the 
Supreme Being. The greate.st Conqueror in this 
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Holy Nation, after the manner of the old Grecian 
Lyricks, did not only compose the Words of his 
Divine , Odes, but generally set them to Musick 
himsefit After which, his Works, tho’ they were 
consecrated to the Tabernacle, became the Na- 
tional Entertainment, as well as the Devotion of 
his People. 

The first Original of the Drama was a Reli- 
gious Worship consisting only of a Chorus, which 
was nothing else but an Idynin to a Deity. 
As Luxury and Voluptuonsness prevailed over 
Innocence and Religion, this Form of Worship 
degenerated into I'ragedies ; in which however 
the Chorus so far remembered its first ffffice, as 
to brand every* thing that was vicious, and iccom- 
mend every thing that was laudable, to intercede 
with Heaven for th* Innocent, and to implore its 
Vengeance on the < rirninal. 

Homer venA Hesiod intimate to us how this Art 
[ should be applied, when they represent the Muses 
as surrounding Jot/ntcr, and warbling their 
Hymns about his 'I’hronc. T ijiight shew from 
innumerable Passai.'es in Ancient Writers, not 
only that Vocal and Instrumental Musick wcie 
made Use of in their Religious Worship, hut that 
their most favounu* Diversions w'ere filled with 
Songs and Hymns to their respective Deities 
Had we frequent Entertainments of this Naruio 
among us, they would not a little purifie and ex- 
alt our Passions, give our Thoughts a proper 
Turn, and cherish those Divine Impulses m the 
Soul, which every one feels that h.is not stilled 
them by sensual and iinmoder.ate Pleasures. 

Musick, wlien thus applied, raises noble Hints 
in the Mind of the Hearer, and fills it with great 
Conceptions. It strengthens J )cvotion, and ad- 
vances Praise into Rapture. It lengthens out 
every Act of Worship, and produces more lasting 
and permanent Impressions in the Mind, than 
those which accompany any transient J''orm of 
Words that arc uttcicd in the ordinal y Method of 
Religious Worship. O. 


No. 406.] Monday, June 16, 1712. \Sfeide. 

Heze studia Adolcscrntinm alunt, Srnectniem 
olilectant, secundas res ornant, adversis sola- 
tium et pcrfugiHiti prevhef delecfani donii, ftoti 
impediunt /oris; J'crnoctani nobiSLum, /eiv- 
grinautur, rnsticaninr —Tull, 

T he following Letters bear a pleasing Image 
of the Joys and .Satisfactions of private 
Life. The first is from a Gentleman to a Friend, 
for whom he has a very great Rcs])cct, and to 
whom he communicates the Satisfaction he takes 
in Retirement ; the other is a Letter to me, oc- 
casioned by an Ode written by my Lapland 
Lover ; thi.s Correspondent is .so kind as to trans- 
late another of Sche/fer's Songs ^ in a very agree- 
able Manner. I publish them together, that the 
Young and Old may find something in tlie same 
Paper which may be suitable to their respective 
Taste in Solitude ; for I know no Fault in the 


Description of ardent Desires, provided- they are 
honourable. 

Dear Sir, t 

* You have obliged me with a very kind Letter; 
by which I find you shift the Scene of your 
Life from the Town to the Country, and enjoy 
that mixt State which wise Men both (Relight in, 
and are qualified for. Mothinks most of the 
Philosophers and Moralists have run too much 
into Extreams, in praising entirely either Soli- 
tude or publick Life ; in the former Men gener- 
ally grow useless by too much Re.st, and in the 
latter arc destroyed by too much Precipitation : 
As Waters lying still, putrifie and are good for 
notbinr : r-r-^ r violently on, do but the 

more Ms m i:i; .. Passage to others, and are 

swallowed up and lost the sooner ihenir»elves. 
'I’hose who, like you, can make themselves use- 
ful to all States, should be like gentle Streams, 
that not only glide through lonely Vales and 
Forests amidst the Flocks and Shephcids, hut 
visit populous Towns in their Course, and aie at 
once of Ornament and Service to them. But 
there is another sort of People who seem de- 
signed for Solitude, those I mean who have 
more to hide than to shew : As for my own Part, 

1 am one of those of whom Seneca says. Turn 
U nibratiles sunt, ut putent in turlndo cssequic- 
quid in luce cst. Some Men, like Pictures, aie 
firtei for a Corner than a full Light ; and 1 be- 
lieve such as have a natural Bent to Solitude, 
aie like Waters which may be forced into Foun- 
tains, and exalted to a great Height, ni.ay make 
a much nobler B'igure, and a much” louder 'Noise, 
but after all ruu_ more smoothly, equally anil 
l>IontifiilIy, m their own natural Course upon the 
Ground, ^'he Consideration of this would make 
me very well contented with the Possession only 
of that Quiet which Co 7 vley cixWsi the Companion 
of Obscuiity; but whoever has the Muses too 
for his Companions, can never be idle enough to 
be uneasie Thus, Sir, you see I would flatter 
my self into a good Opinion of my own Way of 
Living : Plutarch just now told me, that ’tis in 
huinan Life as in a Game at Tablc.s, one may 
wish he had the highest Cast, but if bis Chance 
lie otherwise, he is even to play it as well as he 
can, and make the best of it. 

1 am, SIR, 

Vour most obliged, 

and most humble Servant. 

Mr Spkctatok, 

‘ j'hc Town being .so well pleased with the fine 
' Picture of artless Love, which Nature inspired 
' the Laplander to paint in the Ode you lately 
‘ printed ; we were in Hopes that the ingenious 
‘ Translator would have obliged it with the other 
‘ also which Scheffer has given us ; but since he 
‘ has not, a much inferior Hand has ventured to 
‘ send you this. 

‘It IS a Custom with the Northern T,over.s to 
‘divert themselves with a Song, whilst they 
‘ Journey through the fenny Moors to pay a visit 
‘to their Mistresses. This is addressed by the 
‘ Lover to his Rain-Deer, which is the Creature 
‘that in th.at Country supplies tlie Want of 
‘ Horses. The Circumstances which successively 



See No. 366 and note. 
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* present themselves to him in his Way, are, I 

* believe you will think, naturally interwoven. 
‘ llie Anxiety of Alisence^ the Gloominess of the 
‘ Roads, and his Resolution of lienuentlng only 

* those, since those only can carry him to the Ob- 

* ject of his Desires ; the Dissatisfaction he ex- 

* presses even at the la^reatest Swiftness with which 
‘he is carried, and .his joyful Surprize at an un- 

* expected Sight of his M istrcss as she is bathing, 
‘ seem beautifully described in the Original. 

‘If all those pretty Images of Rural Nature 
‘are lost in the Imitation, yet possibly yf u may 

* think 6t to let this supply the Place of a long 
‘ Letter, when Want of Leisure or Indisposition 
‘for Writing will not permit our being entertained 
‘ by your own Hand. 1 propose such a Time, be- 
‘ cause tho’ it is natural to have a Fondness for 

I ‘what one does one’s self, yet I assure you I 
I ‘would not have any thing of mine displace a 
‘ single Line of yours. 


Haste, tuy Rniu-Deer, mid let its nimbly go 
Our am'rons Jonmey through this dreery 
Waste; 

Haste, my Raui'Dccr ! still still thou art too 
sloni ; 

ImpetnoHS Love demands the Lightning's 
Haste. 

IL 

Around us /ar the Rushy Moors are spread: 

Soon will the Sun loithdraw hi \ chearful Ray : 
DtnkliHg and tir'd we shall the Marshes hrad, 
No Lay unsung to cheat the tedious U'ay. 

HI. 

The xtnii'ry Length of these unjoyous Moors 
Does all the jTowry Meadows Pride excel; 
Through these / fly to her my Soul adores; 

Ye fiovj'ry Meadows, empty Pride, Farewel. 


Each Moment from the Charmer Pm confin'd. 
My Breajst is tortur'd with impatient Fires ; 
Fly, my Rain- Deer, fly sxvifter than the Wind, 
Thy tardy Feet wing with my fierce Desires. 

V. 

Our pleasing Toil will then be soon o'erpaid. 
And thou, in Wonder lost, shalt zuexv my Fair, 
Admire each Feature of the lovely Maid, 

Her artless Charms, her Bloom, her sprightly 
Air. 

VI. 

But lo ! xvilh graceful Motion there she swims. 
Gently moxnng each ambitious Wave; 

The crowding Waves transported clasp her 
Limbs : 

When, when, oh when, shall 1 such Freedoms 
have I 

VH. 


In vain, you envious Streams, so fast you floxv. 
To hide her from a Lover s ardent Gaze : 
From ev'ry Touch you more transparent gioxo. 
And all reveaCd the beauteous IVantoii play'.. 


No. 407.] Tuesday, June 17, 1712. ^Addison, 


-ahest facundis Gratia dictu.-idD'AA. 


M ost Foreign Writers who have given any 
Character of the English Nation, what« 
ever Vices they ascribe to it, allow in general, that 
the People are naturally Modest. It proceeds 
perhaps from this our National Virtue, that our 
Orators are observed to make use of less Ge.stuije 
or Action than those of other Countries. Our 
Preachers stand stock-still in the Pulpit, and will 
not so much as move a 1< inger to set off the best 
Sermons in the World. We meet with the same 
speaking Statues at our Kars, and in all publick 
Places of Debate. Our Words flow from us in a 
smooth continued Stieain, without those Strain- 
ing.s of the Voice, Motions of the Body, and Ma- 
jesty of the Hand, which are so much celebrated 
in the Orators Greece and Rome. We can talk 
of Life and Death in cold Blood, and keep our 
'I'emper in a Discourse which turns upon every 
thing that is dear to us Though oui Zeal breaks out 
in the finest 'I’ropes and Figures, it is not able to 
stir a Limb about us I have beard it observed 
more than once by those who have .seen Italy, 
that an untrnvelled l'lvcl:.'’:rinn rai not relish all 
the Beauties of I a ..'u l’i'i,.--s, 1 Lcause the 
Postures which are e.\pressed in them arc often 
such us arc peculuu to llial Country. One who 
has not seen an Italian in the I’ulpit, will not 
know wliat to make of that noble Gesture in 
Raphael's Picture of St. Paul preaching at 
Athens, where the Apostle is represented as lift- 
ing up both his Alins, and pourinc out the I'liun- 
der of his Khctoi ick amidst an Audience of Pagan 
Philosophers 

It is certain that proper Gestures and vehement 
Exertions of the Voice cannot be too much studied 
by a publick Orator. 'They arc a kind of Com- 
ment to what he utters, and enforce every thing 
he say.s, with weak Ileaiers, better than the 
strongest Argument he cun make u^e of. 'I'hey 
keep the -\iulieiKe awake, and fix their Attention 
to what is delivered to them, at the same tune that 
they shew the Speaker is in earnest, and aflected 
himself with what he so passionately recommends 
toothers. Violent Gestuie anO Vociferation na- 
turally shake the Hearts of llie Ignorant, and fill 
them with a kind of Religious Horror. Nothing 
is more fiequeiit than to see Women weep and 
tremble at the Sight of a moving Prcai.her, though 
he is placed quite out of their Hearing ; as in 
England we very frequently see People lulled 
asleep with solid and elaborate Discourse.s of 
Piety, who would be warmed and 'tran.sportcd out 
of them.sclves by the Bellowings and Distortions 
of EnthuMasm. 

If Nonseiiscj when accompanied with such an 
Emotion of Voice and Body, has such an Influence 
on Men's Minds, what might we not expect from 
many of those Admirable Discourses wliich are 
printed in our longue, were they delivered with 
a becoming Fervour, and with the most agreeable 
(Jraces of Voire and Gestuie? 

We are told that the great Latin Orator very 
much iiiqKurcd his Health by this laternm 
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conteniio, this Vehemence of Action, with which 
he used to deliver himself. The Gree^ Orator 
was likewise so very Famous for this Particular in 
Rhetorick, that one of his Antagoni.sts, whom he 
had banished from reading the 

Oration which had procured his ll.t”: .‘■i!-*" t, and 
seeing his Friends admire it, could not forbear 
asking them, if they were so much affected by the 
bare reading of it, hov^- much more they would 
have been alarmed, had they heard him actually 
throwing out such a Storm of F.lnquence ? _ 

How cold and dead a Figure in Comparison of 
these two great Men, does an Orator often make 
at the British Bar, holding up his Head with the 
most insipid Serenity, and stroaking the sides of 
a long Wigg that reaches down to his Middle? 
The truth of it is, there i.s often nothing more 
ridiculous than the Gestures of an English 
Speaker ; you see i-nmc of them running their 
Hands into their Poc kets as far as ever they can 
thrust them, and othvirs looking with great Atten- 
tion on a piece of P;>per that has nothing written 
in it : you may sec many a .smart Rhetorician 
turning his Hat in his Hands, moulding it into 
several different Coc ks, examining sometimes the 
Lining of it, and sometimes the P>utton, during 
the whole course of his Harangue. A deaf Man 
would think he was Cheapning a Beaver, when 
perhaps he is talking of the Kate of the British 
Nation. I remember, when I was a young Man, 
and used to frequent Wcstiuinster-Hally there 
was a Counsellor whi never pleaded without a 
Piece of Pack-thiea<l in Ins Hand, which he used 
to twist about a 'rhumb, or a Finger, all the while 
he was speaking : 't he Waggs of those Days used 
to call it the 'I'hrcnd of his 1 Mscoursc, for he was 
not able to utter a Word wuhrmt it. One of his 
Clients, who was more inctry than wise, stole it 
from him one Day 111 the nndst ot his Pleading ; 
but he had better have let it .done, for he lost his 
Cause by his Jest. 

I have all along acknowledged myself to be a 
Dumb Man, and tlieiefore maybe thought a very 
improper Person to give Rules for ( )tatory , but 
I believe every one will agtcc w'lih me in this, 
that we ought either to lay aside all kinds of 
Gesture, (which seems to be very suitable to the 
Genius of our Nation) nr .it least to make use of 
such only as arc graceful and expressive. O. 


No. 408.] Wednesday, June t8, 1712. \PoN’ 

Dccrt affectiis annni neqnc se niininm erigc 7 'e, 
nec sub j ace re sc ill ter. — Tull, dc Finibus. 

Mr. Sl’FCTATOK, 

* T HAVK always been a very great T-overofyour 

* X Speculations, as well m Regard to the Sub- 
*ject, as to your Manner of 'frealing it. Hiim.an 
‘Nature I always thought the most useful Object 
‘of human Reason, and to make the Consklera- 
*tion of it pleasant and entertaining, I always 
‘thought the b’cst Enqiloymcnt of human Wit : 
‘ Other Parts of Philosophy may pet haps make us 
'wiser, but this not only answers that End, but 


‘ makes us better too. Hence it was that the Ora- 
‘ clc pronounced vS'iicm/cjr the wisest of all Men 
‘living, because he judiciously made Choice of 
‘human Nature for the Object of his Thoughts ; 

‘ an Enquiry into which as much exceeds all other 
‘ Learning, as it i.s of more Con.sequence to adjust 
‘ the true Nature and Measures of Ri^t and \ 
‘ Wrong, than to settle the Distance of the Planets, 

‘ and compute the Times of their Circumvolutions. 

‘ One good Effect that will immediately arise 
‘ from a near Observation of human Nature^ is, 

‘ that we shall cease to wonder at those Actions 
‘ which Men are used to reckon wholly unaccourt- 
‘ able ; for as nothing is produced without a Cause, 

‘ so by observing the Nature and Course of the 
‘ Passions, we shall be able to trace every Action 
‘from its first Conception to its Death ; We shall 
‘ no more admire at the Proceedings of Catiline 
‘ or I'iberius, when we know the one was actuated 
‘by a ciuel Jealousie, the other by a furious Ambi- 
‘ turn ; for the Actions of Men follow their Pa.ssions 
‘ as naturally as Light does Heat, or as any other 
‘ Effect flows from its Cause ; Reason must be 
‘employed in adjusting the Pas.sions, but they 
‘ must ever remain the Principles of Action. 

‘ 1 'he strange and absurd Variety that is .so ap- 
‘ parent in Men’s Actions, shews plainly they can' 

‘ never proceed immediately from Reason ; so pure 
‘ a Fountain emits no such troubled Waters : They 
‘must neces.sarily arise from the Passions, which | 
‘are to the Mind as the Winds to a Ship, they 
‘only can move it, and they too often destroy it ; | 
‘ if fair and gentle, they guide it into the Harbour ; • 

‘ if contrary and furious, they ovcr.set it in the ' 
‘ Waves ; In the same manner is the Mind assisted \ 
‘ or endangered by the Pa.ssions ; Reason must 
‘ then lake the Place of Pilot, and can never fail of i 
‘ securing her Charge if she be not wanting to hei j 
‘self : The Strength of the Passions will never 1 /e \ 
‘ accepted as an Excuse for complying with them, ‘ 
‘ they were designed for Subjection, and if a Man I 
‘ siifrors them to get the uppver Hand, he then be- '• 
‘ trays the Liberty of his own Soul. j 

‘As Nature has framed the several Species of 
‘ Beings a.s it were in a Chain, so Man seems to 
‘ be placed as the middle Link between Angels and 
‘ Biiites : Hence he participates both of Fle.sh and 
‘ Spirit by an admirable Tic, which in him occa- 
‘sums perpetual War of Passions ; and as a Man 
‘inclines to the angelick or brute Part of his Cnn- 
‘stitutum, he is then denominated good or bad, 

‘ virtuous or wicked ; if Love, Mercy, and Good- 
‘ nature prevail, they speak him of the Angel ; if 
‘ iiaired. Cruelty, and Envy predominate, they ^ 
‘ declare his Kindred to the Brute. Hence it was ) 
‘ that some of the Ancients imagined, that as Men [ 
‘ in this Life inclined more to the Angel or Brute, • 
‘so after their Death they should transmigrate j 
‘ into the one or the other : and it would be no \ 
‘ unpleasant Notion, to consider the several Species j 
‘of Brutes, into which we may imagine that Ty ■ 
‘ rants, Misers, the Proud, Malicious, and Ill-na- J 
‘ tured might be changed. 

‘ As a Consequence of this Original, -all Pas- .’ 
* sions are in all Men, but all appear not in all ; j 
‘Constitution, Education, Custom of the Country, 

‘ Rea.son, and the like Causes, may improve or : 
‘ abate the Strength of them, but still the Seed* i 
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‘ remain, which are ever ready to sprout forth 
‘ upon the least Encouragement. I have heard a 

* Stqryof a good religious Man, who, having been 
‘ bred with the Milk of a Goat, was very modest 
‘ in I^blick by a careful Reflection he made on his 

* Actions, but he frequently had an Hour in Se- 
‘ cret, wherein he had his Frisks and Capers; and 
‘ if we had an Opportunity of examining the Re- 
‘tirementof the strictest Philosophers, no doubt 
‘but we should find perpetual Returns of those 
‘ Passions they so artfully conceal from the Pub- 
‘lick. I remember Matchiavel observes, that 
‘ every State should entertain a perpetual jealousie 
‘of its Neighbours, that so it should never be un- 

* provided when an Emergency happens ; ^ in like 
‘ manner should the Reason be perpetually on its 
‘ Guard against the Passions, and never suffer 
‘ them to car^ on any Design that may be de- 
‘ structive of its Secunty ; ycl at tlie same Time 
‘ it must l>e careful, that it don’t so far break their 
‘Strength as to render tliem contemptible, and 
‘consequently it self unguavded. 

‘I'he Understanding being of its self too slow 
‘ and lazy to exert it self into Action, it’s iieces- 
‘ sary it should be put in Motion by the gentle 
‘ Gales of the Passions, which may preserve it 
‘from stagnating and Corruption , for they areas 
‘ necessary to the Health of the Mind, as the Cu- 
‘culation of the animal Spirits is to t!ie Health of 
‘ the Body ; they keep it in Life, and Strength, and 
‘Vigour ; nor is it possible for the Mind to pei- 
‘ form its Offices without their Assistance : 1 'hese 
‘ Motions arc given us with our Being, tlicy are 
‘ little Spirits that arc born and dye with ns , to 
‘some they are mild, easic, and gentle, to others 
‘wayward and unruly, yet never too strong for 
‘ the Reins of Reason and the Guidance ot Juclg- 

* ment. 

‘ We may generally observe a pretty nice Pro- 

* portion between the Strength of Reason and 
‘ Passion ; the greatest Genius’s have commonly 
‘ the strongest Affections, as on the other hand, 

‘ the weaker Understandings have generally the 
‘weaker Passions; and ’tis fit the Fury of the 
‘ Coursers should not be too great for the Strength 
‘ of tile C'harioteer. Young Men whose Passions 
‘arc not a Utile unruly, give small Hopes of their 
‘ever being considerable : the Fire of Vouih will 
‘ of course abate, and is a Fault, if it be a Fault, 
‘ that nieiids every Day ; but surely unless a Man 
‘has Fire in Youth, he can hardly have Warmth 
‘in Old Age. We must therefore be very caiiti- 
‘ ous, lest while we think to regulate the Passions, 
‘ we should qiiite extinguish them, which is put- 
‘ ting out the I^ight of the Soul : for to be without 
‘ Pas.sion, or to be hurried away with it, makes a 
‘ Man equally blind. The cxtiaordinary Severity 
‘used in most of our Schools has this fatal Kffcct, 
‘ it breaks the Spring of tlie Mind, and most cer- 
‘ tainly destroys more good Genius’s than it can 
‘ possibly improve. And surely ’tis a mighty 
‘ Mistake that the Passions should be so intirely 
‘ subdued ; for little Irregularities arc sometimes 
‘ not only to be borne with, but to be cultivated 
‘ too, since they are frequently attended with the 
‘greatest Perfections. All great Genius’s have 


1 ‘ 77 ;.? Prince, ch. xiv. at close. 


* Faults uuxed with their Virtues, and resemble 
'the flaming Bush which has Thorns amongst 
‘ Lights. 

‘ Since therefore the Passions are the Principles 
‘ of human Actions, we must endeavour to manage 
‘ them so as to retain their Vigour, yet keep them 
‘ under strict Command ; we must govern them 
‘ rather like free Subjects than Slaves, lest while 

* we intend to make them obedient, they become 
‘abject, and unfit for tho.se great Purpo.ses to 
‘ which they were designed. For my Part I must 
‘ confess, I could never have any Regiad to that 
‘ Sect of Philosophers, who so much insisted upon 
‘ an absolute Indifference and Vacancy from all 
‘ Passion ; for it .seems to me a Thing very incon- 
‘ sistentfor a Man to divest hinaself of Humanity, 
‘in order to acquire Tranquility of Mind, and to 
‘ eradicate the very Principles of Action, because 
‘ It’s possible they may produce ill Effects. 

lam, SIR, 

y our Affectionate Admirer, 

Z. T. B. 


No. 409.] Thursday, June ig, 1712. [Addison. 


-Musieo contingerc cuncta Icpore. — Lucr. 


G RATIAN very often recommends the Fine 
Taste J as the utmost Perfection of an ac- 
complished Man. As this Word arises very often 
in Conversation, I shall endeavour to give some 
Account of It, and to lay down Rules how we 
may know whether we are posse.ssed of U, and 
how we may acquire that line I'aste of Writing, 
which is so much talked of among the Polite 
World. 

Most Languages make use of this Metaphor, 
to express that Faculty of the Mind, which dis- 
tmgm.slies all the most concealed Faults and 
nicest Perfections in Writing. We may be .sure 
this Metaphor would not have been so general in 
all Tongues, had tliere not been a very great 
Conformity between that Mental Taste, which is 
the Subject of this Papei, and that Sen.sitive 
Taste v'hich gives us a Relish of every diflerent 
Flavoni that affects the Palate. Accordingly we 
fiufl, there are as many Degrees of Refinement 
in tlie intellectual F.ieully, as in the Sense, which 
is marked out by this common Denomination. 

I knew a Person who possessed the one in so 
great a Perfection, that after having tasted ten 
diffeient Kinds of Tea, he would distingui.sh, 
without seeing the Colour of it, the particular 
Sort which was offered him ; and not only so, but 
any two Sorts of them that were mixt together in 
an equal Proportion ; nay he has cUiricd the Ex- 
periment so far, as upon tasting the Composition 
of three different Sorts, to name tlie Parcels from 
whence the three seveial Ingredients were taken. 
A Man of a flue Taste in Writing will discern, 
after the same manner, not only the general 
Beauties and Imperfections of an Author, but 


* See note on p. 553. This ‘fine taste’ was 
the cultismo, the taste for false conceits, which 
Addison condemns. 
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discover the several Ways of thinking and ex- 
pressing himself,* which diversify him from all 
other Authors, with the several Foreign Infusions 
of Thought and Language, and the particular 
Authors from whom they were borrowed. 

After having thus far e.vplained what is gener- 
ally meant by a fine Taste in Writing, and shewn 
the Propriety* of the Metaphor which is used on 
ii)ii (), <■ i.-i.,M. I think 1 may define it to be i/int 
J-'u. i.ey the Soul, which discerns the Beauties 
of an Author with Pleasure ^ and the Imperfec- 
tions with Dislike. If a Man would know 
whether he is possessed of this Faculty, 1 would 
have him read over the celebrated Works of An- 
tiquity, which have stood the Test of so many 
different Ages and Coimtries, or those Works 
among the Moderns which have the Sanction of 
the Politer Part of our Conleinporarics. If upon 
the Perusal of such Writings he does not liiid 
himself delighted in an cxtraordinaiy Manner, or 
if, upon reading the a«lmired Passages lu such 
Authors, he finds a Coldness and Indifference in 
Ills Thoughts, he ought to conclude, not (as is too 
usual a' .wii.T t I ■*«'I ' Readers) that the Authoi 

wants ti o-e I'ci'e ii which havchecu admired 
in him, but that he hiuiself wants the Faculty of 
discovering them. 

lie should, in the sei ond Place, he very careful 
to observe, whether he tastes the distinguishing 
Perfections, or, if I may ho alitjwed to call them 
so, the Specifick Qualities of the Author wliom 
he peruses; whether he is pnrticulaily pleased 
with Livy for his Al. inner of telling a Stoiy, 
with Sallust for his entering into thosi inteinal 
Ihanciplcs of Action which arise fioni the Charac- 
ters and Maimers of the Persons he describes, or 
wiih i'acitus for Ins disiil, tying those outward 
Motives of Safety ami Interest, whicli give Ihith 
to the whole Scries of I’ransactions which he 
relates. 

He may likewise considet, how difleiently he 
is affected by the same 'I’houglit, which presents 
it self in a great Writer, fioiii what he is when lie 
finds It delivcicd by a Person of an ordinary 
Cienius. I'oi there is as imich hn'fetencc in ap- 
prehending a 'J’hought floathed in ('neio's Lan- 
guage, and tliatof a romnion Autliur, as in seeing 
an (ibject by the Light of a Taper, or by the 
Light of ilie Sun. 

It Is very difficult to lay^ down Rules foi the 
Acquirement of such a Taste as that 1 .on licre 
.speaking of. The Family must in some degiee 
he horn w’ith us, and it very often happens, that 
those who have other Qualities iii Peifcction are 
wholly void of this. t)ne of the most eminent 
Mathematicians of the Age has as-stiied me, that 
the greatest Pleasure he took in leading Virgil, 
w:i.s in examining Ac hem his Voy.age by the 
Map ; as 1 question not hut many a Moilern 
Compiler of History, would be delighted with 
little more in that Divine Author, tlian in the hare 
Matters of Fact. 

But notwithstanding this Faculty must in some 
measure be horn with us, there are .several 
Methods for Cultivating and Improving it, and 
without which it will be very uncertain, and of 
little use to the Person that pos.sosses it. The 
most natural Method for this Puipose is to be 


conversant among the Writings of the most 
Polite Authors. A Man who has any Relish for 
fine Writing, either discovers new Beauties, or re- 
ceives stronger Impressions from the Masterly 
Strokes of a great Author every time he periuses 
him ; Besides that he naturally wears nim.sclf 
into the same manner of Speaking and Thinking. 

Conversation with Men of a Polite Genius is 
another Method for improving our Natural 
Taste. It is impossible for a Man of the greatest 
Parts to consider anything in its whole Extent, 
and in all its Variety of Lights. Every Man, 
besides those General Observations which are to 
be made upon an Author, forms .several Reflec- 
tions that are peculiar to his own Manner of 
Thinking; so that Conversation will naturally 
furnish us with Hints which wc did not attend to, 
and make us enjoy other Mens l\ai ts and Reflec- 
tions as well as our own. This is the best Reason 
1 can give for the Observation which several have 
made, that Men of gicat Genius in the same way 
of Writing seldom use up singly, hut at certain 
Periods of 'rune appear together, and in a Body ; 
as they did at in the Reign of Augustus ^ 
and in Greece nhout the Age of Socrate.i. 1 can- 
not think that Corneille, Racine, Molicre, Boil- 
eau, la P'antaine, B>. • -• />’•.. the Daciers, 

would have Avnin • . . 1 .i • i « j have done, 

had they not Vicen F riends and Contemporaries. 

Jt is likewise necessary for a ]\Ian who would 
form to himself a fiiiislicd 'haste of good Writing, 
to he well veiscd in the Works of the best Critkks 
both Ancient and Modern 1 must confess th?t I 
could wish theie were Aulliors of this kind, who 
beside the Mecliamcal J'lules which a Man of 
veiy little 'I'aste may discourse upon, would enter 
mto the very Spirit and Soul of fine Writing, and 
shew us the sever.d Souices of that Pleasure 
which rises iu the Mind uiioii the I^erusal of a 
noble Work, 'hliiis ahhouL’h in Poetry it he ab- 
solutely necessary that the Unities of Time, 
PI .ICC and Action, with other Points of the .same 
Natuie, should be thorouglily cviilaiiied and un- 
derstood; there is still .something more essential to 
the .Alt, sometlung that elevates and astonishes 
the Fancy, .ind gives a Gnatness of Mind to the 
Ktadci, which ItW of tlie Criticks besides Lon- 
ginus have considered. 

Our general 'I'.iste in Rnfrud is for Epigram, 
'1‘uins of Wit, and foiced (kmceits. which have 
tu) manner of Iiilluenoe, either for the bettering 
or eiiLagimg the JMind ol Inni who re.ads liiem, 
and h.ive been caiefully avoided by the greatest 
Wiilers, both among the Ancients and Moderns. 

1 have ende.ivoured in .sevcial of my .Speculations 
to haiiisli ilns Gothic 'J'a'^te, which has taken 
I’os-.C'-sion among tis. T entertained the 'I'own, 
foi a Week tog< ihcr, with an h'ssay upon Wit, in 
wliK h I endeavoured to detect several of those 
f.ilse Kinds which have been admiied in the dif- 
feieiii Ages of the World ; and at the same tune 
to shew wdjotein the Nature of true Wit consists, 

1 allei wauls gave .ui Instance of the great Force 
which lyes m a natinal .Simplicity of Thought to 
affci t the Mind of the Reader, fiorii sneh vulg.ar 
Pieces as have little else hesiiles thus single 
Qu.ilification to recommend them. I have Hke- 
wLse examined the Works of the greatest Poet 
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which our Nation or perhaps any other has pro- 
duced, and particulari/cd mo^t of those rational 
and manly Beauties which give a Value to that 
Divine Work. 1 shall next Saturday enter upon 
an Essay on the Pleasures of ike luiag^inatiotif 
which, though it shall consider that Subject at 
large, will perhaps suggest to the Reader what it 
is that gives a Beauty to many Passages of the 
finest Writers both in Prose and Verse. As an 
Undertaking of this Nature is entirely new, I 
question not but it will be received with Candour. 

O. 


No. 4to.] Friday, yune 20, r7r2. \_Tickell. 


Dum /oris sunt, nihil videtur Mundius, 

Nec magis compositnm quidqtiani, nec f nag is 
eiegans : 

QuiP, cum amatorc suo cum ccennnt, Ligurinnt, 
Harum videre ingluviem, sordes, inopiam : 
Qunm inhonesite sola sint domi, a tque avida cibi, 
Quo pacto ex Jure Hesterno panem atruin vorent. 
Nosse omnia heec, sains est adolcscentnlis. — Ter. 


W ILL. HONEYCOMB, who dispiscs his 
present Decay by visiting the Wenches of 
the I'own only by Way pf Humour, told us, that 
the kst rainy Night he with Sir Roger de 
CovERLY was driven into the Temple Cloister, 
whither had e.scaped also a Lady most exactly 
dressed from Head to Foot. Will, made no 
Scruple to acquaint us, that .she saluted him very 
familiarly by his Name, and turning immediately 
to the Knight, she snitl, she eMpp'’S''(' that was his 
good Friend, Sir is- 1.' t .vi'rly : Upon 

which nothing less could follow than Sir Roger’s 
Approach to Salutation, with. Madam the same at 
your .Service. She was dressed in a black 'I'abby 
Mantua and Petticoat, without Ribbons . her 
Linncn striped Muslin, and in the whole in an 
agreeable Second-Mourning ; decent Dresses 
being often affected by the Creatures of the Town, 
at once consulting Cheapness and the Pretensions 
to Modesty. She went on with a familiar easie 
Air. Your Friend, Mr. Honeycomb, is a little 
surprized to see a Woman here alone and unat- 
tended ; but I dismissed my Coach at the Cate, 
and tripped it down to my Council’s Chambers, 
for Lawyers Fees take up too much of a small dis- 
puted Joynture to admit any other Expcnce but 
meer Neces.sarics. Mr. Honeycomb begged they 
might have the Honour of setting her down, for 
Sir Roger’s Servant was gone to call a Coach. 
In the Iriterim the Footman returned, with no 
Coach to be had : and there appeared nothing to 
be done but trusting herself with Mr. Honeycomb 
and his Friend to wait at the Tavern at the Gate 
for a Coach, or to be subjected to all the Impertin- 
ence she must meet with in that pul dick Place. 
Mr. Honeycomb being a Man of Htmour de- 
termined the Choice of the first, and .Sit Kogf.k, 
as the better Man, took the Lady bv the Hand, 
leading through all the Shower, covering her with 
his Hat, and gallanting a familiar Acquaintance 
through Rows of young Fellows, who winked at 


Sukc2.‘ ''a\ the .Sfnte she m.irrhed off, W1X.1;.. HotfEV- 
t i)'!h i-iii fcjMi.; up l' e Ke ii 

Much l-r-^ .-tiinity prevailed upon the Fair one 
to admit m l Collation, where, after declaring she 
had no Stomach, and eaten a Couple of Chickens, 
devoured a 'J'russe of Sallet, and drunk a full 
Bottle to her Share, she sung the Old Man’s Wish ' 
to Sir Roger. The Knight left the Room for 
some Time after Supper, and writ the following 
Billet, which he conveyed to Sukey, and Sukey 
to her Friend Will. Honeycomb. Will, has 
given it to Sir Andrew Freeport, who read it 
fa'.t Night to the Club. j 

Madam, 

‘ I am not so meer a Country-Gentleman, but I 
'can guess at the Law-Business you had at the 
‘ Temple. If you would go down to the Country 
‘and leave off all your Vanities but your Singing, 
‘let me know at my Lodgings in BoW’Street 
‘ CoTcvt-darden, and yon shall be encouraged by 
Vour humble Servant, 

Roger de Cover ly. 

My good Friend could not well stapd the Rail- 
lery which was rising upon him ; bqt to put a Stop 
to it I deliver’d Will. Honeycomb the following 
Letter, and desired him to read it to the Board. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ Having seen a "J’ranslation of one of the Chap- 
' ters m the Canticles into English Verse inserted 
‘among your late Papers, I have ventured to send 
' you the 7th Chaptci of the Proverbs in a poetical 
‘ Dress If )'on think it worthy .appearing among 
'v<mr Speculations, it will be a sufficient Reward 
‘for the Trouble of 

Yotir constant Reader, 

A. B. 

My Son, tP In<:irnrtwn that my Hoards impart. 
Crave on the living Tablet of thy Heart ; 

And all the ndiolesome P?rcepts that I ^ve, 
Obseme imth strictest Kextcrence, and live. 

Lei all thy Homage be to Wisdom paid. 

Seek her Protection and implore her Aid; 

That she may keep thy Soul from PI arm secuiT, 
And turn thy P'ootsteps from the Harlot's Door, 
Who ivith curs'd Charms lures the Unvoary in. 
And sooths nith Flattery their Souls to Sin. 

Once from my Windoiv as / cast mine Eye 
On those that pass'd in giddy Numbers by, 

A Youth among the foolish Youths / spy'd. 

Who took not sacred Wisdom for his Guide. 

Just as the Sun withdrciv his cooler Li^ht, 

A ml Ez/ening soft led on the Shades of Night, 

He stole in cor/erf Tivilight to his P'ate, 

And pass'd the Comer near the Harlot's Gate 

When, lo, a Woman comes I 

Loose her Attire, and such her glaring Dress, 

As aptly did the Harlot's Mind express : « 

Subtle she is, and practis'd in the Arts, 
f}y ivhich the lYanton lonqucr heedless Hearts : 
Stubborn and loud she is ; she liatc'i her Home, 
Varying her /'hue nud P'orm ; she lovei to roam ; 
Ntnu she's nvit/iin, no'iv in the Street do's stray ; 
Nfl^v at each Corner stands, and waits her P rey . 
The 1 "outh .\he scidd ; and laying nenv aside 
All Modesty, the I'emnle's jnstest P^ride, 

She said, with an Embrace, Here at my House 
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Peace-offerings arc, this Day 1 paid my Vows, 

I therefore came abroad to meet my Dear^ 

Andi Lo, in Happy Hour 1 find tiue here, 

I My Chamber Fve adonPd, and der my Bed 
Are cod rings of the richest Tafstry spread^ 
With Linnen it is deck'd from Egypt brought^ 
And Carvings by t/ic Curious Artist wrought ^ 

It wants no Glad Perfume Arabia yields 
In all her Citron Groim, and spky Fields ; 

Here all her store of richest Odours meets, 

I HI lay thee in a Wilderness of Sweets. 
Whatever to the Seme can grateful be 

I have collected there *-/ 7 oant but Thee. 

My Husband's gone a fourney far a^vay, ^ 

Much Gold he took abroad, and hug 7 vill stay, > 
He nam'd for hh return a distant Day. J 

Upfon her Tongue did such smooth Mischief 
dwell. 

And from her Lips such ivelcome Flatt'ry fell, 
Th' unguarded Youth, in Silken Fetters ty'd. 
Resign d his Reason, and with Ease comply' d. 
Thus does the Ox to bis oivn Slaughter go, 

And thus is scmcless of t/i impending Bh^o. 
Thus flics the simple Bird into the Snare, 

That skilful Fotvlers for his Life prepare. 

Bui let my Sous attend. Attend may they 
Whom Youthful Vigour may to Sin betray ; 
Let them false Charmers fly, and guard their 
Hearts 

Against the wily JVanfons pleasing Arts, 
with Care direct their Steps, nor turn astray, 
To tread ike Paths of her deceitful Hhy ; 

Lest they too late of Her fell Power complain, 
And fall, cohere many might ter have been Slain. 


No. 411.] Saturday^ jHnc'.'x, 17 r 2 \ Addison. 


Avia Picrtdnm peiat^ro loca, nullim ante 
Trita solo; jnvat intcgros aardere fonteis; 
Atque haurire : Lucr, 


O UR Sight is the most perfect and most de- 
lightful of all our Senses. It fills the Mind 
with the 'argest Vancty of Ideas, converses with 
its Objects at the gn-atost Distance, and continues 
the longest in Action without being tired or 
satiated with its propci haijoymtiits 'J'he Sense 
of Feeling can indecfl give us a Notion of JCxtcn 
sion, Sliajic, and all other Ideas lliat entei at the 
Kye, except C'olouts, but at the same time it is 
very much streightncd and confined tn its Opera- 
tions, to the number, bulk, and distance of its 
particular Objects. Our Sight seems designed to 
supply all these Defects, and may be considered 
as a more delicate .tnd dilTiisive kind of 'louch, 
that spreads it self ovei an infinite Multitude of 
Bodies, comprehends the largest Figures, and 
brings into our reach some of the most remote 
Parts of the Universe. 

It is this Sense which furnishes *hf Imr.ghr.tion 
with its Ideas; so that by the l'i<' i-.:.! ■ -‘l the 
Imagination or Fancy (which I shall use promis- 
cuously) I heie mean such as arise from visible 
Objects, cither when we have them actually in 
our View, or when we call up their Ideas in our 


Minds by Paintings, Statues, Descriptions, or any 1 
the like Occasion, Wc cannot indeed have a sin- I 
gle Image in the Fancy that did not make itshrst \ 
Entrance through the Sight; but we have the | 
Power of retaining, altering and compounding | 
those Images, which we have once received, into 
all the varieties of Picture and Vision that are 
most agreeable to the Imagination : for by this 
Faculty a Man in a Dungeon is capable of enter- 
taining himself with Scenes and Land.skips more 
beautiful than any that can be found in the whole 
Compass of Nature. 

There are few Words in the English Language 
which are employed in a more loose and uncir- 
ciimscribed Sense than those of the Fancy and 
the Imagination. I theiefore thought it neces- 
sary to hx and determine the Notion of these two 
Words, as I intend to make use of them in the 
I'hread of my following Speculations, that the 
Reader may conceive rightly what is the Subject 
I which I proceed upon. I must therefore desire 
him to remember, that by the Pleasures of the 
Imagination, I mean only such Pleasures as arise 
originally from Sight, and that I divide these Plea- 
sures into two Kinds : My Design being first of 
all to Discourse of those Primary Plea.sures of the 
Imagination, which entirely proceed from such 
Objects as are fbefore our Eyc[sl ; and in the 
next place to speak of those Secondary Pleasures 
of the Imagination which flow from the Ideas of 
visible Objects, when the Objects are not actually 
before the Kye, but are c.illed up into our Memo- 
ries, or f(»rmed into agreeable Visions of 'I'hings 
that are cither Absent or Fictitious. 

The Pleasures of the Imagination, taken in the 
full Extent, are not so gross as those of Sense, nor 
so refined as those of the Understanding. The last 
are, indeed, more pieferablc, because they are 
founded on some new Knowledge or Improvement 
in the Mind of Man : yet it must he confest, that 
those of the Imagination are as great and as trans- 
porting as the other. A beautiful Prospect de- 
lights the Soul, as much as a Demonstration ; and 
a Description in Homer has. charmed more Read- 
ers than a Chapter in Aristotle Besides, the 
Pleasures of the Imagination have this Advantage, 
above those of the Undei standing, that they are 
more obvious, and more casie to be acquired. It 
is but opening the Eye, and the Scene entei s. 
■J'hc Colours paint themselves on the Fancy, with 
vciy little Attention of Thought or Application of 
Mind in the Beholder. Wc are struck, we know 
not how, with the Symmetry of any thing we see, 
and inunediatcly assent to the P>cauiy of an Ob- 
ject, without cnquii mg into the particular Causes 
and Occasions of it. 

A Man of a Polite Imagination is let into a 
gieat many Pleasures, that the Vulgar arc not 
ca]>able of receiving. He can converse with a Pic- 
ture, and find an agreeable Companion in a Statue. 
He meets with a secret Refreshment in a Descrip- 
tion, and often feels a greater Satisfaction m the 
Prospect of Fields and Meadows, than another 
does in the Possession. It gives him, indeed, a 
kind of Property in every thing he sees, and makes 
the most rude uncultivated Parts of Nature ad- 


* [present to the] 
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minister to his Pleasures : So that he looks upon 
the World, as it were in another Light, and dis- 
covers in it a Multitude of Charms, that conceal 
themselves from the generality of Mankind. 

There are, indeed, but very few who know how 
to be idle and innocent, or have a Relish of any 
Pleasures that are not Criminal ; every Diversion 
they take is at the Expence of some one Virtue 
or another, and their very first Step out of Busi- 
ness is into Vice or Folly. A Man should en- 
deavour, therefore, to make the Sphere of his in- 
nocent Pleasures as wide as possible, that he may 
retire into them uith Safety, and find in them 
such a Satisfaction as a wise Man would not blush 
to take. Of this Natuie are those of the Imagin- 
ation, which do not require such a Bent of Thought 
as is necessary to our more serious Employments, 
nor, at the same time, suffer the Mind to sink 
into that Negligence and Reinissness, which are 
apt to accompany our more sensual Delights, but, 
lilce a gentle Exercise to the Faculties, awaken 
them from Sloth and Idleness, without putting 
them upon any Labour or Difficulty. 

We might here add, that the Pleasures of the 
Fancy are more conducive to Flealth. than those 
of the IJndei standing, which are worked out by 
Dint of Thinking, and attended with too violent a 
Labour of the Brain. Delightful Scenes, whether 
in Nature, Painting, or Poetry, have a kindly In- 
fluence on the Body, as well as the Mind, and not 
only serve to clear and brighten the Imagination, 
but are able to disperse Grief and Melancholy, 
and to set the Animal Spirits in plea.sing and 
agreeable Motions. For this Reason Six Francis 
Bacon, in his Es.say upon Health, has not thought 
it improper to prescribe to his Reader a Poem or 
a Prosiwet, where he particularly dissuades him 
from knotty and subtile Disquisitions, and advises 
him to pursue Studies tliat fill the Mind with 
splendid and illustrious Objects, as Histoiies, Fa- 
bles, and ( 'o'.'.;;" if ’"it. 'in ; of Nature. 

I have n .. by way of Introduction, 

settled the Notion oi muse Ple.asures of the Im- 
agination winch are tlie Subject of my present 
Undertaking, and endeavoured, by several Con- 
siderations, to recommend to my Reader the Pur- 
suit of those Pleasures. I shall, in ray next Paper, 
examine the several Sources from whence these 
Pleasures are derived. ‘ O. 


* From a M.S. Note-book of Addison’s, met 
within 1858, Mr. J. Dykes Campbell printed at 
Glasgow, in 1864,-250 copies of some portions of 
the first draught of these papers on Imagination 
with the Essay on Jealousy (No 176) and that on 
Fame (No. 255). The MS. was an old calf bound 
8vo volume olitained from a dealer. There were 
‘about 31 pages written on one side of each leaf in 
‘a beautiful print-hke hand,’ which contained the 
Essays in their first state. Passages were added 
by Addison in his ordinary handwriting upon the 
blank pages opposite to this carefully-written text, 
and there are pieces in a third hand-writing whicn 
neither the keeper of the MSS. Department of the 
British Museum nor the Librarian of the j^dleian 
could identify. The insertions in this third hand 
form part of the paper as finally published. Thus 
in the paper on Jealousy (No. 171) it wrote the 


JVi?. 412.] Monday^ yune iliz. {AdfiisW^ 


•Divisum sic breve fid Mart. 


I SHALL first consider those Pleasures of the 
Imagination, which arise from the actual 
View and Survey of outward Objects : And thc.se, 

I think, all proceed from the Sight of what is 
Great, Uncommon, or BeatdifuL There may, 
indeed, be something so terrible or ofl'ensive, that 
the Horror or Loathsomeness of an Object may 
over-bear the Plcasurtf which results from it;s ! 
Greatness, Novelty, or Beauty; but still there 
will be such a Mixture of Delight in the very Dis- 
gust it gives us, as any of these three Qualifica- 
tions are most conspicuous and prevailing. 

Greatness, 1 do not only mean the Bulk of 
any single Object, but the Largeness of a whole 
View, con.sidered as one entire Piece. Such are 
the Prospects of an open Champain Country, a 
vast uncultivated De.sart, of huge Heaps of Moun- 
tains, high Rocks and Precipices, or a wide Ex- 
panse of Waters, where we are not struck with the 
Novelty or Beauty of the Sight, but with that 
rude kind of Magnificence which appears in many 
of these stupendous Work.s of Nature. Our Im- 
agination loves to be filled with an Object, or to 
grasp at any thing that is too big for its Capacity. 
We are flung into a pleasing Astonishment at 
such unbounded Views, and feel a delightful Still- 
ness and Amazement in the Soul at the Appre- 
hension[.sJ of them. 'I'he Mind of Man naturally 
hates every thing that looks like a Restraint upon 
it, and is apt to fancy it .self under a .sort of Con- 
finement, when the Sight is pent up in a narrow 
Compass, and shortned on every side by the 
Neighbourhood of Walls or Mountains. On the 
contrary, a spacious Horizon is an Im.age of 
Liberty, wheie the Eye ha.‘. Room to range abroad, 
to expatiate at large on the Immensity of its Views, 
and to lose it self amidst the Variety of Objects 
that offer themselves to its Observation. Such 
wide and nndeterminoil Prospects are as pleasing 
to the Fancy, as the Speculations of Eternity or 
Infiniiude are to the Understanding. But if there 
be a Beauty or Uncommonness joined with this 
Grandeur, as in a troubled Ocean, a Heaven 
adorned with Stars and Meteors, or a spacious 
Land.skip cut out into Rivers, Woods, Rocks, and 


English verse translation added to the quotation 
from Horace’s Ode 1 . xiii. The MS. shows with 
how much care Addison revised and corrected the 
first draught of his pajicrs, especially wheie, as in 
the series of eleven ujxm Imagination heie com- 
menced, he meant to put out all hi.s strength. In 
Blair’s Rhetoric four Lectures (20 — 23) are given 
to a ‘ critical Examination of the Style of Mr. 
‘Addison in Nos. 411, 412, 413, and 414 of the 
^Spectator! Akenside’s poem on ‘the Pleasures of 
* the Imagination,’ published in 1744, when he was 
23 years oldj was suggested by these papers. 
Many disquisitions upon Taste were written to- 
wards the close of the last century. They formed 
anew pi ovince in liicralure. of which Addison hc«a 
appears as the founder and first lawgiver. 
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Meadows, the Pleasure still ctows upon us, as it 
rises from more than a single Principle. 

Every thing that is new or uncommon raises a 
Pleasure in the Imagination, because it fills the 
Soul with an agreeable Surprize, gratifies its 
Curiosity, and gives it an Idea of which it was 
not before possest. We are indeed so often con- 
versant with one Set of Objects, and tired out 
with so many repeated Shows of the same Things, 
that whatever is new or uncommon contributes a 
little to vary human Life, and to divert our Minds, 
for a while, with the Strangeness of its Appear- 
ance : It serves us for a kind of Refreshment, and 
takes off from that Satiety we are apt to complain 
of in our usual and ordinary Entertainments. It 
is this tliat bestows Charms on a Monster, and 
makes even the Imperfections of Nature [please^ J 
us. It is this that recommends Variety, where 
the Mind is every Instant called off to something 
new, and the Attention not suffered to dwell 
too long, and waste it self on any particular Ob- 
ject. It is this, likewise, that improves what is 
great or beautiful, and makes it afford the Mind 
a double Entertainment Groves, Fields, and 
Meadows, are at any Season of the Year pleasant 
to look upon, but never so much as in the Opening 
of the Spring, when they are all new and fre.sh, 
with their first Gloss upon them, and not yet too 
much accustomed and familiar to the Eye. For 
this Reason there is nothing that more enlivens a 
Pro.spect than Rivers, Jetteaus, or Falls of Water, 
where the Scene is perpetually shifting, and en- 
tertaining the Sight every Moment with some- 
thiiij^ that is new. We arc quickly tired with 
looking upon Hills and Vallies, where every thing 
continues fixed and .settled in the .same Place and 
Posture^ but find our Thouglits a little agitated 
and relieved at the Sight of such Objects as are 
ever in Motion, and sliding away from beneath 
the Eye of the lleholder. 

Bui there is nothing that makes its Way more 
directly to the Soul tlian Beauty^ which imme- 
diately diffuses a secret Satisfaction and Compla- 
cency through the Imagin.'ition, and gives a Fin- 
ishing to any thing th.ii i- Gic.ii or Uncommon. 
The very first Discovery of it stiikes the Mind 
with »n inward Joy, anci spreads a Chearfulncss 
and Delight through all its Faculties. 'I'herc is 
not perhaps any real Beauty or Deformity more 
in one Piece of Matter than another, because we 
might have been so made, that whatsoever now 
appears loathsome to us, might have .shewn it 
self agreeable ; but we find by Experience, that 
there are several Modifications of Matter which 
the Mind, without any previous Consideration, 
pronounces at first sight Beautiful or Deformed. 
Thus we see that every different Species of .sens- 
ible Creatures has its different Notions of Beauty, 
and that each of ther a most affected with the 
Beauties of its own F .d. This is no wJiere more 
remarkable than in Bu ds of the same Shape and Pro- 
portion, where we often see the Male determined 
m his Courtship by the single Grain or Tincture 
of a Feather, and never discovering any Charms 
but in the Colour of its Species. 


' [to please] 


Scit thalamo servure Jldem, sanctasque veretur 
Connubii leges, non illuin in pectore candor 
Sollicitat niveus; neque pravum accendit 
amorem 

Sftlcudida Lnmtgn, vel honesta in ^ertice crista, 
riirpitreusi'c 7titor pettna7‘U7}i ; ast ag77iina lati 
Fa:7ninea explorat cautfts, 7/iaculasque requirit 
Cog7iatas, paribusqne interlita corpora guttis : 
Ni /aceret, pictis sylvayn cirxum undtque mopi* 
stris 

Co7t/uia77i aspicn'cs milgd, parittsque hifortnes, 
Et ge7i74s a77ibtguiiin, et Veneris 77to/titmenta 
ne/anda:. 

I I me inerula in nigrose oblectat 7iigra marito, 
Hmc socium lasciva petit Philomela canorunt, 
Ag7toscitquc pares sofiitus, hmc Noctua tetram 
Canitieift alarum, et glaucos mmatur ocellos, 
Nempe sibi umiper constat, C7escitque quota/mis 
Lncida p7‘ogetncs, castos confessa parentes ; 

Duni vtrides inter saltus lucosgne so7toros 
Vere no7>o exultat, pluinasque decora yuventus 
Explicat ad solepn, pair tuque colotdbus ardet.^ 

There i.s a second Kind of Beauty that we find 
in the .several Products of Art and Nature, which 
docs not work in the Imagination with that 
Warmth and Violence as the Beauty that appears 
in our proper Species, but is apt however to raise 
in us a secret Delight, and a kind of Fondness for 
the Places or Objects in which we discover it. 
This consists either in the Gaiety or Variety of 
Colour.s, ill the Symmetry and Proportion of 
Parts, in the Arrangement and Disposition of 
Bodies, or in a just Mixture and Concurrence of 
all together. Among these several Kinds of 
Beauty the Isye takc.s most Delight m Colours, 
We no where meet with a more glorious or pleas- 
ing Show in Nature than what appears in the 
Heavens at the rising and setting of the Sun, 
which is wholly made up of those different Stain.s 
of Light that shew themselves in Clouds of a dif- 
ferent Situation. For tins Reason we find the 
i^octs, who are always addressing themselves to 
the Imagination, borrowing more of their Epi- 
thets from Colours than from any other Topic. 

As the Fancy delights m every thing that is 
Great, Strange, oi Beautiful, and is still mure 
pleased the more it finds of these Perfections in 
the same Object, so is it capable of receiving a 
new Satisfaction by the Assistance of another 
Sense '^^I'hus anycuntmuecl .Sound, as the Musick 
of Biids, or a Fall of Water, awakens every 
moment the Mind of the Beholder, and makes 
him more attentive to the several Beauties of the 
Place that lye before him. Thus if there arises a 
Fragraiicy of Smells or Perfumes, they heighten the 
Pleasures of the Imaguiaiion, and make even the 
Colours and Verdure of the Landskip appear more 
agreeable: for the Ideas of both Senses recom- 
mend each other, and are pleasanter together than 


* Addison’s MS. described in the note to No, 
41 1 shows, by corrections in his handwriting of 
four or five lines in this piece of Latin verse, tljat 
he was himself its autlior. Thus in the last line 
he had begun with ‘ Scintillat solitis,’ altered 
that to * Ostentat solitas,’ struck out that also, and 
written, as above, ‘Explicat ad solem.’ 
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when they enter the Mind separately : A', the 
different Colours of a Picture, when ihjy are 
well disposed, set off one another, and receive an 
additional Beauty from the Advantage of their 
Situation. O, 


No, 4x3.] Tuesday^ June 24, 1712. [Addison. 


Causa lately vis est uotissiina Ovid. 


T hough in Yesterday’s Paper we considered 
how every thing that is Great, New, or 
Beautiful, is apt to affect the Imagination with 
Pleasure, we must ow'ii that it is impossible for 
us to assign the necessary Cause of this Pleasure, 
becau.se we know neither the Nature of an Idea, 
nor the Substance of a Human Soul, which might 
help us to discover the Conformity or DLsagree- 
ablcness of the one to the other ; and therefore, 
for w'ant of such a laght, all that wc can do in 
Speculations of this kind is to reflect on those 
Opierations of the Soul that are most agreeable, 
and to range under their proper Heads, what is 
pleasing or displca.sing to the Mind, without being 
able to trace out the several necessary and effi- 
cient Causes from whence the Pleasure or Dis- 
pleasure arises. 

Final Causes lye more bare and open to our 
Obikervatlon, as there are often a great Variety 
that belong to the same Effect; and these, tho’ 
they are not altogether so satisfactory, are gener- 
ally more useful than the other, as they give us 
greater Occasion of adimring the Goodness and 
Wmdom of the first Contriver. 

One of the Final Causes of our Delight, in any 
thing that is great, may be this. 'I'hc bupreme 
Author of our Being has so formed the Soul of 
Man, that nothing but himself can be its last, 
adequate, and proper H.'pp’res*; B^'cause, there- 
fore, a great Part of 011: 1 1 must arise 

from the Contemplation of his Being, that he 
might give our Soul.s a just Relish of such a Con- 
templation, he has made them naturally delight 
in the Apiirehcnsion of what is Great or Un- 
limited ( hir .-Xdmiratioii, which is a very pleas- 
ing Motion of the Mind, immediately rises at the 
Consideration of any Object that takes up a great 
deal of Room in the Fancy, and by Consequence, 
will impiove into tlie highest Pitch of Astomsh- 
nient and Devotion when w'e contemplate his 
N.iture, that is neither circumscribed by Time 
nor Place, nor to be comprehended by the largest 
Capacity of a Created Being. 

He has annexed a secret Pleasure to the Idea 
of any thing that is new or uncommon, that he 
might encourage us in the Pursuit after Know- 
ledge, and engage us to search into the Wonders of 
his Creation ; for every new Idea brings such a 
Pleasure along with it, as rewards any Pains we 
have taken in it.s Acquisition, and consequently 
serves as a Motive to put us upon fre.sh Di.s- 
coveries. 

He has made every thing that is hr nut if ul in 
our own Species pleasant, that all Creatures might 
be tempted to multiply their Kind, and fill the 
World with Inhabitants ; for ’tis very rematkable 


that wheie*ever Nature is crost in the Production 
of a Monster ^ihe Result of any unnatural Mix- 
ture) the Breed is incapable of propagating its 
I^ikcness, and of founding a new Order of Crea- 
tures ; so that unless all Animals werei,allured by 
the Beauty of their own Species, ^^neration 
would be at an End, and the Eaith unpeo- 
pled. 

In the last Place, he has made everything that 
is beautiful in all other Objects pleasant, or rather 
has made so many Objects appear beautiful, that 
1 . ., 1.1 ii-mlei the v.hjlc Ci cation more gay and 

.. !:_i "f- i IJv '‘.l■^glv(■n almost e\ery thing about 
Us fie P. .^e^ - A :.i.si:ig an agiee.ible Idea in the 
Imagination : So that it i.s impossible for us to be- 
hold his Works with Coldness or Indifference, and 
to suri ey so many Beauties without a secret Satis- 
faction and Complacency. Things would make 
but a poor Appearance to the Eye, if we saw them 
only in their proper Figures and Motions : And 
what Reason can we assign for their exciting in 
us many of tho.se Ideas which are different from 
any thing that exists in the Objects themselves, 
(for such are Light and Colours) W'cre it not to add 
Supernumerary Ornaments to the Universe, and 
make it more agreeable to the Imagination? We 
are every where entertained with pleasing Shows 
and Apparitions, we duscover Imaginary Glories 
in the Heavens, and in the Earth, and see some of 
this Visionary Beauty poured out upon the whole 
Creation ; but what a rough unsightly Sketch of 
Nature should wc be entertained with, did all her 
Colouring di.sappear, and the several Di.stinctions 
of Light and Shade vanish? In short, our Sovils 
are at present delightfully lost and bewildered in 
a pleasing Delusion, and wc walk about like the 
enchanted Hero of a Romance, who sees beautiful 
Castles, Woods and Meadows ; and at the same 
time hears the warbling of Birds, and the purling 
of Streams ; but upon the finishing of some secret 
Spell, the fantastick Scene breaks up, and the dis- 
consolate Knight fir'^s h:’"~('’f on a barren Heath, 
or in a -'lilt. ir\ D*-.i'i li 1 - not improbable that 
something like this may be the State of the Soul 
after its first Separation, in respect of the Images 
it will receive from Matter ; tho’ indeed the Ideas 
of Colours arc so pleasing and beautiful in the 
Imagination, that it is possible the Soul will not 
be deprived of ihein, but ji'-ihaps find them ex- 
cited by some othci < )( » ision.il C.nisc, as they are 
at present by the different Imprcs.sions of the 
subtle Matter on the ( )rg.m of Sight. 

I have here supposed that my Reader is ac- 
quainted with that great Modern Discovery, which 
is at present universally acknowledged by all the 
Enquirers into Natural Philosophy : Namely, 
that Light and Colouis, as apprehended by the 
111..' are only Ideas i.i the Mind, and not 

t.i, it have any Existence in Matter. As 
till- I - .. I I'.th which has been proved incontest- 
ably by many Modern Philosophers, and is indeed 
one of the finest Speculations in that Science, if 
the Kng/ish Reader would see the Notion ex- 
plained at large, he may find it in the Flighth 
Chaptei of the second Piook of Mr. Lock’s Es.say 
on Human Understanding. O. 

[To Addison’s short paper there was added in 
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number 413 of the Spectator the following letter, 
which was not included in the reprint into vol- 
umes : 

I Mr, Spectator, Jnne 24, 1712. 

‘ I would not divert the Course of your Dis- 
‘ courses, when you seem bent upon obliging the 
‘World with a train of Thinking, which, rightly 
‘attended to, may render the Life "of every Man 
‘ who reads it, more easy and happy for the future. 
‘The Pleasures of the Imagination are what be- 
‘ wilder Life, wncn Reason and Judgment do not 
‘interpose : It i*! tin ref’-r * ■\ worthy Action in you 
‘ to look t':in fullj :> !■■ il ^ Powers of Fancy, that 
‘other Men, from the Knowledge of them, may 
‘improve their Jo>s and allay their Giiefs, by a 
‘just use of that Faculty: I say, Sir, I would 
‘not interrupt you in the progiess of this iJis- 
‘ course; but if you will do me the Favour of iu- 
‘serting this Letter in ^our next Paper, you will 
‘do some Service to the Public, though not in »o 
‘noble a way of Obliging, as that of improving 
‘their Minds. Allow mo, Sir, to acquaint you 
‘with a Design (of which 1 iim partly Author), 
‘though it tends to no greater a Good than that 
‘of getting Money. I should not hope for the 
‘ Favoui of a Philosopher in this Matter, if it were 
‘ not attempted under all the Restrictions which 
‘ you Sages put upon private Acquisitions. 

‘'J'he first Purpose which eveiy good Man is to 
‘ propose to himself, is the Service of his Prince 
‘ami Country ; after that is done, he cannot add 
‘ to himself, but he must also be betiefici^ to them. 

‘ This Scheme of Gain is not only consistent with 
‘ that End, but has its very being m Subordination 
‘ to it ; for no Man can be a Gainer here but at the 
‘same time he himself, ot some other, must suc- 
‘ceed in their Dealings with the Governinent. Tt 
‘is called the Multiplication TablCy and is so far 
‘calculated for the immediate Service of Her 
‘Majesty, that the same Person who is fortunate 
‘ in the Lottery of the State, may receive yet 
‘ further Advantage in this Table. And I am sure 
‘nothing can be more pleasing to Her gracious 
‘ Temper than to find out additional Methods of 
‘increasing their good Fortune who adventure 
‘anything in Her Service, or laying Occasions for 
‘others to become capable of serving their Coun- 
‘try who are at present in too low tiircumstances 
‘ to exert themselves 'The m.anner of executing 
‘the Design is, by giving out Receipts for half 
‘ Guineas received, which shall entitle the fortim- 
‘ ate Bearer to certain Sums in the 'I’ablc, as is set 
‘forth at large id the Proposals Printed the 23rd 
'instant. There is another Circumstance in this 
‘ De.slgn, which gives me hopes of your Favour to 
‘ it, and that is what Tally advises, to wit, that 
‘the Benefit is made as difTusive as possible. 
‘Every one that has half a (xumca is put into a 
‘possibility, from that small Sum, to raise himself 
‘an easy Fortune; when these little parcels of 
‘Wealth are, as it were, thus thrown back again 
'into the Re-donation of Ptovidciice, we are to 
‘ expect that some who live under Hardship or 
‘ Obscurity, may be produced to the World in the j 
‘ Figure they deserve by this means. I doubt not 1 
‘ but this last Argument will have Force with you, I 
‘:iijd I cannot add another to it, but what your I 


‘ Severity will, I fear, very little regard ; which is, 
‘that 

/ am, SIR^ 

Your greatest Admirer^ 

Richard Steele. 
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• A Iter ill!, sic 

Altera poscit opetfi res et coujurat auiic^. — Hor. 


I F we consider the Works of Nature and A rt, 
as they are qualified to entertain the Ima- 
gination, we shall find the last very defec tive, in 
Comparison of the former ; for though they may 
sometimes appear as Beautiful or Strange, they 
can have nothing in them of that Vastness and 
Immensity, which afford so great an Entertain- 
ment to the Mind of the Beholder. I'he one 
may be as Polite and Delicate as the other, but 
can never shew her self so August and Magnifi- 
cent in the Design. U'here is something more 
bold and masterly in the rough careless Strokes 
of Nature, than in the nice Touches and Em- 
bellishments of Art. The Beauties of the most 
stately Garden or Palace lie in a narrow Com- 
pass, the Imagination immediately runs them 
over, and rcq;*”'‘'< s'-netbing else to gratifie her ; 
but, in the wih- I n-ids of Nature, the Sight 
wanders up and down without Confinement, and 
is fed with an infinite variety of Images, without 
any certain Stmt or Number. For this Reason 
we always find the Poet in Love with a Country- 
Life, where Nature appears in the greatest Per- 
fection, and furnishes out all those Scenes that are 
most apt to delight the Imagination. 

Scriptorum chorus ojunis muat nejniis et fitgit 
Urbes.—Viox. 

Hie Secura quics, et nescia fallere vita, 

HItu’s opuni variant ni ; hie lalis olia fundis, 
Spelunca.’, vivtquc iai us, hie Jr igula Tempe, 
Mugitusoue bourn, luollesque sub atbore sonttti. 

Virg. 

But tho’ there are several of these wild Scenes, 
that are ir.n.-c ''clightfn' thnn an v artificial Shows; 
yet we fi::;' il.c* \\ ak- ■;! .N.iiuie still more pleas- 
ant, the more they resemble those of Art: For in 
this case our Pleasure rises from a double Prin- 
ciple ; from the Agrccableness of the Objects to 
the Eye, and from their Similitude to other Ob- 
jects : Wc are pleased as well with comparing 
their Beauties, as with surveying them, and can 
repicsent them to our Minds, eitner as Copies or 
Originals Hence it is that we take Delight in a 
Prospect which is well laid out, and diversified 
wath Fields and Meadows, Woods and Rivers ; 
in those accidental Landskips of Trees, Clouds 
and Cities, that are sometimes found in the Veins 
of Marble ; in the curious Fret- work of Rocks 
and Grottos; and, in a Word, in any thing that 
1 hath such a Variety or Regularity as may seem 
! the Effect of Design, in what we call the Works 
of C'hancc. 

I If the Products of Nature lise in Value, ac- 
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curding as they more or less resemble those of 
Art, we may be sure that artificial Works receive 
a greater Advantage from their Reserablance of 
such as are natural ; because here the Similitude 
is not only pleasant, but the Pattern more per- 
fect, The prettiest Landskip I ever saw, wa.s one 
drawn on the Walls of a dark Room, which stood 
opposite on one side to a navigable River, and on 
the other to a- Park. The Experiment is very 
common in Opticks. Here you might discover 
the Waves and Fluctuations of the Water in 
strong and proper Colours, with the Picture of a 
Ship entering at one end, and sailing by Degrees 
throiigh the whole Piece. On another there ap- 
peared the Green Shadows of Trees, waving to 
and fro with the Wind, and Herds of Deer 
among them in Miniature, leaping about upon 
the Wall. I must confess, the Novelty of such a 
Sight may be one occasion of its Pleasantness to 
the Inuigination, but certainly the chief Reason is 
its near Resemblance to Nature, as it docs not 
only, like other Pictures, give the Colour and 
Figure, but the Motion of the I'h.ngs it repre- 
sents. 

Wc have before observed, that there is gener- 
ally in Nature .something more Giand and 
Auffust, than what we meet with in the Curiosi- 
ties of Art. When therefore, we see this imi- 
tatod in any measure, it gives us a nobler and 
ntorc exalted kind of Pleasure than what we re- 
ceiA«from the nicer and more accurate Produc- 
tions of Art. On this Account our Englii.h 
Gardens are not so entertaining to the Fancy as 
those in France and Jiaiy, where we see a large 
E,\tent of Ground covered over with an agreeable 
mixture of Garden and Forest, which represent 
everywhere an aitificial Rudeness, much more 
charming than that Neatness and Elegancy 
winch we meet with in those of our own Country, 
h might, indeed, be of ill Consecpieuce to the 
Pu!)lick, as well as unprofitable to private Per- 
son-., to alienate so much Ground fion\ Pasturage, 
and the Plow, in many Parts of a Country that is 
so well peopled, and cultivated to a far greater 
Advantage. Rut why may not a whole Estate be 
thrown into a kind of Gaiden by frequent Pianta- 
tiniis, that may turn as much to the Profit, as the 
Pleasure of the Owner? A Marsh overgrown 
with Willows, or a Mountain shaded with Oaks, 
are not only more beautiful, but more beneficial, 
than when they lie bare and unadorned. Fields 
of Corn make a pleasant Prospect, and if the 
Walks were a little taken care of that lie between 
them, if the natural Embroidery of the Meadow.s 
were helpt and improved by some small Additions 
of Art, and the several Rows of Hedges set off 
by Trees and Flowers, that the Soil was capable 
of receiving, a Man might make a pretty Land- 
skip of his own Possessions. 

Writers who have given us an Account of 
China, tell us the Inhabitants of that Country 
laugh at the Plantations of our Europeans^ 
\yhich are laid out by the Rule and Line ; be- 
cause, they say, any one may place Trees m 
equal Rows and uniforin Figures, They chuse 
rather to shew a Genius in Works of this Nature, 
and therefore always conceal the Art by which 
they direct themselves. They have a Word, it 


seems, in tlicir Language, by which they express 
the particular Beauty of a Plantation that thus 
strikes the Imagination at first Sight, without 
discovering what it is that has so agieeable an Ef- 
fect. Our British Gardeners, on the contrary, ' 
instead of humouring Nature, love to deviate ‘ 
from it as much as possible. Our Trees rise in 
Cones, Globes, and Pyramids. We see the Marks 
of the Scissars upon every Plant and Bush. I do 
not know whether 1 am singular in my Opinion, 
but, for my own part, I would rather look upon 
a Tree in all its Luxuriancy and Diffusion of 
Boughs and Branches, than when it is thus Cut 
and trimmed into a Mathematical Figure ; and 
cannot but fancy that an Orchard in Flower looks 
infinitely more delightful, than all the little 
Labyrinths of the fniore finished Parterre. 
But as our great Modellers of Gardens have their 
Magazines of Plants to dispose of, it is very 
natural for them to tear up all the beautiful 
Plantations of Fruit Tiees, and contrive a Plan 
that may most turn to their own Profit, in taking 
oft their iwergreens, and the like Moveable 
Plants, with wliuh their Shops are plentifully 
stocked. O. 
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Adde tot igregias urbes, operumque labor em. 

Virg. 

H aving already shewn how the Fancy is af- 
fected by the Works of Nature, ancf after- 
wards consideied in geneial both the Works of 
Nature ami of Art, liow tliey mutually assist and 
complcat each oihei. in forming such Scenes and 
Pn -p. -t' a . nrr most ajit to delight the Mind of 
fu I**- .• r\ I shall in this Paper thfow together 
some Reflections on that Particular Art, which 
has a moie mimediate Tendency, than any other, 
to produce those Primary Pleusui es of the Ima- 
gination, which have hitherto been the Subject of 
this Discourse The Art I mean is^that of Ar- 
chitecture, which I shall consider only with re- 
gard to the Light m which the foregoing Specu- 
latioiis have placed it, without entring into those 
Rules and Ma.xiins which the great Masters of 
Architecture have laid down, and explained at 
large in numberless Treatises upon that Subject. 

Greatne.ss, in the Works of Architecture, may 
be considered as relating to the Bulk and Body of 
the Structure, or to the Manner in which it is 
built. As for the first, we find the Ancients, 
especially among the Eastern Nations of the 
World, infinitely .superior to the Moderns. 

Not to mention the Tower Of Babel, of which 
an old Author says, there were the Foundations 
to be seen in his time, which looked like a spacious 
Mountain; what could be more noble than the 
Walls of Babylon, its hanging Gardens, and its 
Temple to Jupiter Belus, that rose a Mile high 
by Eight several Storie.s, each Story a Furlong in 
Height, and on the Top of which was the Baby“ 
Ionian Observatory ; I might here, likewise, take 
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Notice of the huge Rock tluit was cut into the 
Figure of Semiramis, with the smaller Rocks 
that lay by it in the Shape of Tributary Kin^s ; 
the prodigious Basin, or artificial Lake, which 
took in the whole Euphrates, ’till such time as a 
now Canal was formed for its Reception, with the 
several Trenches through which that River was 
conveyed. I know there are Persons who look 
upon some of these Wonders of Art as Fabulous, 
but I cannot find any [Ground for such a Sus- 
picion, unless it be that we have no such Works 
among us at present. There were indeed many 
greater Advantages for Building in those Times, 
auKi in that Part of the World, than have been 
met with ever since. The Earth was extremely 
fruitful, Men lived generally on Pasturage, which 
requires a much smaller number of Hands than 
Agriculture : There wr re few Trades to employ 
the busie Part of Mankind, and fewer Arts and 
lienees to give Work to Men of Speculative 
Tempers ; and what is more than all the rest, the 
Pitnce was absolute , vo that when he went to 
War, he put himself at the Head of a whole Peo- 
ple ; As we find Setuirnmis leading her [three 
Millions to the Field, and yet over-powered by the 
Number of her Enemies. ’Tis no wonder, there- 
fore, when she was at Peace, and turned her 
Thoughts on Building, that she could accomplish 
so great Works, with such a prodigious Multitude 
of Labourers ; Besides that, in her Climate, there 
was small Interruption of Frosts and Winters, 
which make the Nortliern Workmen he half the 
Year Idle. I might mention too, among the Bene- 
fits of the Climate, what Historians say of the 
liarth, that it sweated out a Bitumen or natural 
kind of Mortar, which is doubtless the same with 
that mentioned in Holy Writ, as contributing to 
the Structure of Babel. Slime they used instead 
oj Mortar. 

In Egypt we still sec their Pyramids, which an- 
swer to the Descriptions that have been made of 
them : and I question not but a Traveller might 
find out some Remains of the Labyrinth that 
covered a whole Province, and had a hundred 
Temples disposed among its several Quarters and 
Divisions. 

The Wall of CA/«n; is one of these Eastern Pieces 
of Magnificence, which makes a Figure even in 
the Map of the World, altho’ an Account of it 
' would have been thought Fabulous, wcie not the 
Wall it self still extant. 

We are obliged to Devotion for the noblest 
Buildings that have adorn’d the several Countries 
of the World. It i.s this which has .set Men at 
JWorit on Temples and Publick Pl.tces of Worship, 
not only that they might, by tbe Magnificence of 
the Building, invite the Deity to reside within it, 
but that such stupendous Works might, at the 
same time, open the Mind to vast Conceptions, 
and fit it to converse with the Divinity of the 
Place. For every thing that is Majestick im- 
prints an Awfulness and Reverence on the Mind 
of the Beholder, and strikes in with the Natural 
Greatness of the Soul. 

In the Second place we are to consider Greatness 
of Manner in Architecture, which has such Force 

upon the Imagination, that a small Building, 
where iV appears, shall give the Miml nobler Ideas 
than one of twenty times the Bulk, where the 
Manner is ordinary or little. Thus, perhaps, a 
Man would have been more astonished with the 
Majestick Air that appeared in one of *] 

Statues of Alexander, tho' no bigger than the 
Life, than he might have been with Mount A thos, 
had it been cut into the Figure of the Hero, ac- 
cording to the Proposal Phidias,^ with a River 
in one Hand, and a City in the other. 

Let any one reflect on the Disposition of Mind 
he finds in himself, at his first Entrance into the 
Pantheon at Rome, and how his Imagination is 
filled with something Great and Amazing ; and, 
at the same time, consider how little, in propor- 
tion, he is affected with the Inside of a Gothick 
Cathedral, tho’ it be five times larger than the 
other ; which can arise from nothing else, but the 
Greatness of the Manner in the one, and the Mean- 
ness in the other. 

1 have seen an Observation upon this Subject 
in a P'rench hwikiox, which very much plea.sed me. 

It is in Monsieur FrenrPs Parallel of the Ancient 
and Modern Architecture. I shall give it the 
Reader with the same 'J'erms of Art which he lias 
made use of. 1 am obsemnng (says he) a thing 
which, in my Opmion, is uery curious, whence it 
proceeds, that in the same Quantity of Superficies, 
the one Manner seems great and magnificent, 
and the other poor and trifling; the Reason is 
fine and uncommon. I say then, that to intro- 
duce into Architecture this Grandeur of Manner, 
we ought so to proceed, that the Division of the 
Principal Members of the Order may consist but 
of few Parts, that th aP .. a * audofii ! old 

and ample Relievo, at i S ■■ ‘Wia : . ,t;:d that the 
Eye, beholding noth. .tr.',' / ,i i.-e.in, i>\e im- 

agination may be more vigorously touched and 
affected with the Work that stands before it. 
Por example ; In a Cornue, if the Gola or Cy- 
natium of the Corona, the Coping, the Modillions 
or Dentelli, make a noble Show by their graceful 
Projections, if we see none of that ordiuaiy Con- 
fusion which is the Result of those little Cavities, 
Qu irter Roun.h f fht' '.ctr^ ytl and I know not 
! : ' mai'\ niarv., t o;.n},htt Particulars, which 
produce no J'.J/ect in ^irat and massy IVoi-ks, 
and which vety unprof itably take uf place to the 
Prejudice of the Principal Member, it is most 
certain that this Manner will appear Solemn 
and Cleat; as on the contrary, that it will have 
but a poor and mean Effei t, where there is a Re- 
dundancy of those smaller Ornaments, which 
divide and scatter the Angles of the Sight into 
such a M ultitude of Kays, so pressed togethei 
that the whole will appear but u Confusion. 

Among all the Figures in Architecture, there 
are none that h -ve a itreater .^ir than the Concave 
and the C n\c\, ;mti ue in: . m all the Ancient 
and Modern Architecture, as well in the remote 
Parts of China, as in Countries nearer home, that 
round Pillars and Vaulted Roofs make a great 
Part of those Buildings winch are designed ‘for 
Pomp and Magnificence, d'he Reason 1 take to 
be, because in these Figures we generally see more 

* [Grounds] [two] 

* [Protogenes’s] ® Dinocrates. 
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of the Body, than in those of other Kinds. There 
are, indeed, Figures of Bodies, where the Eye 
may take in two Thirds of the Surface ; but as in 
such Bodies the Sight must split upon s#*veral An- 
gles, it does not take in one uniform Idea, but 
several Ideas of the same kind. Look upon the 
Outside of a Dome, your Eye half surrounds it ; 
look up into the Inside, and at one Glance you 
have all the Prospect of it ; tlie entire Concavity 
falls into your Eye at once, the Sight being a.s the 
Center that collects and gathers into it the Lines 
of the whole Circumference : In a Square Pillar, 
the Siglit often takes in but a fourth Part of the 
Surface : and in a Squaie Concave, must move up 
and down to the cliflerent Sides, before it is Mas- 
ter of all the inward Surface. For this Reason, 
the Fancy i . infinitely more struck with the View 
of the open Air, anti Skies, that passes through an 
Arch, than what comes ihunigh a Square, or any 
other Figure. The Figure ol the Rainbow does 
not contribute less to its Magnificence, than the 
Colours to its Beauty, as it is very poetically de- 
scribed by the Sun of Sirnch : Look upon the 
Kambenv^ and praise him that made it ; very 
beautiful it is in its Brightness : it euiompasses 
the Heavens with a glorious Circle^ and the 
Hands of the [most High ‘J have bended it. 

Having thus spoken of that Greatness which 
affects the Mind in Architecture, 1 might next 
shew the Pleasure that arises in the Imagination 
from what appears new and beautiful in this Art ; 
but siS every Beholder has naturally a greater 
Taste of these two Pcifeciions in every Building 
which offers it self to his View, than of that which 
1 have hitherto con.sidered, 1 shall not trouble my 
Reader with any Reflections upon it. It is suffi- 
cient for my present Purpose, to observe, that 
there is nothing in this whole Art which pleases 
the Imagination, but as it is Great, Uncommon, 
or Beautiful. O. 
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Qnatentis hoc simile est oculis, quad menie vide- 
mits. — Lucr. 


I A'r first divided the Pleasure.^ of the Imagina- 
tion, into such as arise from Objects that are 
actually before our Eyes, or that once entered in at 
our Eyes, and are afterwards called up into the 
Mind either barely by its own Operations, or on oc- 
casion of something without us, as btatues, or De- 
scriptions, We have already considered the first 
Division, and shall theiefore enter on the other, 
which for Distinction sake, 1 have called the 
Secondary Pleasures of the Imagination. When 
I say the Ideas we receive from Statues, Descrip- 
tions, or such like Occasions, aie the same that 
were once actually in our View, it must not be un- 
derstood that we had once seen the veiy Place, 
Action, or Person which are carved or described. 
It is sufficient, that wc have seen Places, Persons, 
or Actions, in general, which bear a Resemblance, 
or at least .some remote Analogy with what we 


’ [Almighty] 


find represented. Since it is in the Power of the 
Imagination, when it is once Stocked with par- 
ticular Ideas, to enlarge, compound, and vary 
them at her own Pleasure. 

Among the different Kinds of Representation, 
Statuary is the most natural, and shews us some- 
thing likest the Object that is represented. To 
make use of a common Instance, let one who is 
born Blind take an Image in ht.s Hands, and trace 
out with his Fingers the different Furrows and 
Impressions of the Chissel, and he will easily con- 
ceive how the Shape of a Man, or Beast, may be 
repre.sented by it . but should he draw his Hand 
over a Ficture, where all is smooth and uniform, 
he would in".. 1 li- .1' !•. ''i. i..i!!e how the several 

Pioiiuneiu i< t ..1. ' 1 > I :■ - lOi.- df a human Body 
could be shewn on a plain Piece of Canvas, that 
has in It no Unevenness or Irregularity. Descrip- 
tion runs yet further from the 'I'nings it represents 
than Painting; for a Picture he-ais a real Re- 
semblance to Its Original, winch Letters and Syl- 
lables are wholly xoid of Colours speak of Lan- 
guages, but Words are understood only by such a 
People or Nation. Foi this Reason, xho’ Men’s 
Ncrc"itics(,vif'k'vpMi t!’f in -r fipr’mg out .Speech, 
UiiiMig i> 111-.:,. ■ .\ ot .1 l.i.rei liiiention ih.iii 
Painting, pa; t- .;'.n 'y wc .ar-c told, that in 
..d/z/cma whv I. I'.i. s/, fu -i awived there 
E-\presses were sent to tlie Emperor of Mexico in 
Paint, and the News of his Country delineated by 
the Strokes of a J’cncil, which was a more natural 
Way than that of Writing, tho' at the same time 
much more impel feet, because it is impossible to 
draw the little Conne\ions of Speech, or to give 
the Pictine of a Conjunction or an Adverb. It 
would be yet moic stiange, to represent vi.sible 
Objects by Sounds that have no Ideas annexed to 
them, and to make something like Description m 
Musick. Yet it is certain, there may be confused, 
imperfect Notions of this Nature raised in the 
Imagination by an Artificial Composition of 
Notes ; and wc find that great Masters m the Art 
are able, .sometimes, to set their Hearers in the 
Heat and Hurry of a Battel, to overcast their 
Minds with melancholy Scenes and Apprcheihsions 
of Deaths and Funerals, or to lull them into 
pleasing Dreams of Giovos and I'disiums. 

In all these Instances, this Secondary Plca.sure 
of the Imagination pioceeds from that Action of 
the Mind, w'hich c-'-r-rr.-c- the Ideas arising from 
the Origin.Tl Gbje. ■ , a.:!: Ideas we receive 

from the Statue, Picture, Description, or Sound 
that repiesents them. It is impossible for us to 
give the necessary Reason, why this Operation of 
the Mind is attended with so much Pleasure^ as I 
have before observed on the same Occasion ; bi» 
we find a great Variety of Entertainments derived 
from this single Principle : Par it is this that not 
only gives us a Relish of Statuary, Painting and 
Description, but makes us delight in all 'the Ac- 
tions and Arts of Mimickry. It is this that makes 
the several kinds of Wit ple.'isant, which consists, 
as I have formerly shewn, in the Affinity of Ideas 
And we may add, it is this also that rai.ses the 
little Satisfact on we sometimes find in the dif- 
ferent Sorts of false Wit ; whether it consists in 
the Affinity of i.etters, as in Anagram, Acro.stick ; 
or of Syllables, as in Doggerel Rh lines, Ecchos; 
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or of Words, as in Punns, Quibbles ; or of a whole 
Sentence or Poem, to Wings, and Altars. The 
final Cause, probably, of annexing Pleasure to 
this Operation of the Mind, was to quicken and 
encourage us in our Searches after Truth, since 
the distinguishing one thing from another, and 
the right discerning betwixt our Ideas, depends 
wholly upon our comparing them, together, and 
1 observing the Congruity or Disagreement that ap- 
pears among the several Works of Nature. 

But I shall here confine my self to those Plea- 
sures of the Imagination, [which proceed from 
Ideas raised by U^ords, because most of the Ob- 
servations that agree with Descriptions, are 
equally Applicable to Painting and Statuary. 

Words, when well chosen, have so great a Force 
in them, that a Description often gives us more 
lively Ideas than the Sight of Things themselves. 
The Reader finds a Scene drawn in stronger Col- 
ours, and painted more to the Life in his Imagin- 
ation, by the help of Words, than by an actual 
Survey of the Scene which they desciibe. In this 
case the Poet seems to get the better of Nature ; 
he takes, indeed, the Landskip after her, but gives 
it more vigorous Touches, heightens its Beauty, 
and so enlivens the whole Piece, that the Images 
which flow from the Otijects themselves appear 
weak and faint, in Comparison of those that come 
from the Expressions. 'J’hc Reason, probably, 
may be, because in the Survey of any Object wc 
have only so much of it painted on the Imagin- 
ation, as comes in at the Eye ; but in its Descrip- 
tion, the Poet gives us as free a View of it as he 
pleases, and discovers to us several Parts, tli.xt 
either we did not attend to, or that lay out of our 
Sight when we first behekl it. As we look on any 
Object, our Idea of it is, perhaps, made up of 
two or three simple Ideas ; but when the Poet 
represents it, he may either give us a more com- 
plex Idea of it, or only raise in us such Ideas as are 
most apt to affect the Imagination. 

It maybe here worth our while to F.xamine how 
it comes to pass that several Readers, who are all 
acquainted with the same Language, and know 
the Meaning of the Words they read, should iiever- 
thclc.ss have a different Relish of the same De- 
scriptions. We find one transported with a Pass- 
age, which another run.s over with Coldness and 
• Indifference, or finding the Representation ex- 
treamly natuml, where another can perceive no- 
thing of Likgness and Conformity. 'I'his different 
Taste must proceed, • either from the Perfection 
of Imagination in one more than m another, or 
Jronl the different Ideas that several Readers 
liffix to the same Words. For, to have a true 
Relish, and form a right Judgment of a Descrip- 
tion, a Man should be born with a good Imagina- 
tion, and mwst have well weighed the Force and 
Energy that lye in the several Words of a I.anguage, 
so as to be able to distinguish which are most sig- 
nificant and expressive of their proper Ideas, and 
what additional Strength and Beauty they are 
capable of receiving from Conjunction with others 
The Fancy must be warm to retain the Print of 
those Images it hath received from outward Ob- 
jects and the Judgment discerning, to know what 


Expressions are most proper to cloath and adorn 
them to the best Advantage. A Man who is de- 
ficient in either of these Respects, tho’ he may 
receive the general Notion of a Dc.scnption, can 
never see distinctly all its particular Beauties; 
As a Person, with a weak Sight, may have the 
confused Prospect of a Place that lies before him, 
without entering into its several Parts, or discern- 
ing the variety of its Colours in their full Glory 
and Perfection. O. 
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Quetn tn Melpomene semel 
Nascentem piacido hunine videris. 

Non ilium labor Isthmius 
Clarabtt pugilem, non eqtins impiger, &c. 
Sed qute Tibur aquee fertile pc^Jlnunt, 

£t Splssee iietnortan couue 
p'ingent jdtolio carmine nob Hem — Hor. 

W E may observe, tlian any single Circumstance 
of what we have formerly seen often raises 
up a whole Scene of I imagery, and awakens f num- 
berless Ideas that before slept in the Imagin- 
ation : such a particular Smell or Colour is able to 
fill the Mind, on a sudden, with the Picture of the 
Fields or Gardens, where we first met with it, and 
to bring up into View all the Variety of Images 
that once attended it. Our Imagination take.s the 
Hint, and leads us unexpectedly into Citie.s or 
'J’heatres, Plains or Meadows We may further 
observe, when the Fancy thus reflects on the 
Scenes that have past in it formerly, tho.se which 
were at first pleasant to behold, appear more so 
upon Reflection, and that the Memory heightens 
the Delightfulness of the Original. A Cartesian 
would account for both these Instances in the fol- 
lowing Manner. 

The Sett of Ideas, which we received from such 
a Prospect or Garden, having entered the Mind 
[ at the same time, have a Sett of Traces belong- 
ing to them in the Brain, bordering very near 
upon one another ; when, therefore, any one of 
I these Ideas arises in the Imagination, and conse- 
quently dispatches a flow of Animal Spirits to its 
proper Trace, these Spirits, in the violence of 
their Motion, run not only into the Trace, to 
which they were more iiarticularly directed, but 
into several of those that He about it : By this 
means they awaken other Ideas of the same Sett, 
which immediately determine a new Dispatch of 
Spirits, that in the same manner open other 
Neighbouring Traces, till at last the whole Sett of 
them IS blown up, and the whole Prospect or 
Garden flourishes in the Imagination. But be- 
cause the Plca.sure we received from these Places 
far surmounted, and overcame the little Disagree- 
ableness we found in them ; for this Reason there 
was at first a wider Passage worn in the Pleasure 
Traces, and, on the contrary, so narrow a one in 
those which belonged to the disagreeable Ideas, 
that they were quickly stopt up, and rendered in- 
capable of receiving any Animal Spirits, and 

* [a Thousand] 
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consequently of exciting^ any unpleasant Ideas in 
the Memory. 

It would be in vain to enquire, whether the 
Power of Imagining Things stronglj'’ proceeds 
from any greater Perfection in the Soul, or from 
any nicer Texture in the Brain of one Man than 
of another. But this is certain, that a noble 
Writer should be born with this Faculty in its fuH 
Strength and Vigour, so as to be able to receive 
lively Ideas from outward Objects, to retain 
them long, and to range them together, upon Oc- 
casion, in such Figures and Representations as 
arc most likely to nit the Fancy of the Reader. 

A Poet should take as much Pains in forming his 
Imagination, as a Philosopher in cultivating his 
Understanding. He must gain a due Relish of 
the Works of Nature, and be thoroughly convers- 
ant in the various Scenary of a Country Life. I 
When he is stored with Country Images, if he 
would go beyond Pastoral, and the lower kinds of 
Poetry, he ought to acquaint himself with the 
Pomp and Magnificence of Courts. He should 
be very well versed in every thing that is noble 
and stately in the Productions of Art, whether it 
appear in Painting or Statuary^ in the great 
Works of Architecture which are in their present 
Glory, or in the Ruins of those [which flour- 
ishe»d in former Ages. 

Such Advantages as these help to open a Man’s 
Thoughts, and to enlarge his Imagmation, and 
will therefore have their Influence on all kinds of 
Writing, if the Author knows how to make right 
use of them. And among those of the learned 
Languages who excel in this Talent, the most 
perfect in their several kinds, are perhaps 
Virgil^ and Ovid, The first strikes the Imagin- 
ation wonderfully with what is Great, the second 
with what is Beautiful, and the last with what is 
Strange. Reading the Iliad is like travelling 
through a Country uninhabited, where the Fancy 
is entertained with a thousand Savage Prospects 
of vast Desarts, wide uncultivated Marshes, 
huge Forests, mis-shapen Rocks and Precipices. 
On the contrary, the JSneici is like a well ordered 
Garden, where it is impossible to find out any Part 
unadorned, or to cast our Eyes upon a single 
Spot, that does not produce some beautiful Plant 
or Flower. But when we are in the Metamo'>-~ 
phases^ we are walking on enchanted Ground, 
and see nothing but Scenes of Magick lying 
round us. 

Homer is in his Province, when he is desaib- 
in|| a Battel or a Multitude, a Heroe or a God, 
Virgil is never better pleased, than when he is 
in his Elysium, or copying out an entertaining I 
Picture. Homer's Kpitliets generally mark out 
I what is Great, Virgifs what is Agreeable, No- 
thing can be more Magnificent than the Figure 
Jupiter makes in the first Iliad, nor more 
Charming than that of Venus in the first jEneid, 

KoX Kvaviriariv itr* Ixppvtn vtvas. Kpovicov^ 
'Afi^poffiai d’ dpa ^alTai iiTBppwaavTo 
dvUKTOi 

Kpards ctir’ ddavdroio' piyav 5’ iXiXi^ev 

’'OXvfiirov. 

* [that] 


Dixil et avertens ros€& cervice refulsit : 
Amhrosueque coma divinum vertice odofvm 
Spiravere ; Pedes vestis dgfluxit ad imps : 

Ei vera mcessu patuit Dea ^ 

Homer's Persons are most of them God-like and 
Terrible ; Vbgil has scarce admitted any into his 
Poem, who are not Beautiful, and has taken par- 
ticular Care to make his Heroe .so. 

lumenqtie jvvenia 

Pmpureum, et latos oculis affiavit hdnofts. 

In a Word, Homer fills his Readers with Sublime 
Ideas, and, I believe, has raised the Imagination 
of all the good Poets that have come after him. 

1 .shall only instance Horace, who immediately 
takes Fire at the first Hint of any Passage iU the 
Iltad or Odyssey, and always rises above himself, 
when he has Homer in his View. VirHt !^s 
drawn together, into his VEneid, all the pleasing 
Scenes his Subject is capable of admitting, and in 
his Georgies h.as given us a Collection of the most 
delightful Landskip.s that can be made out of 
Fields and Woods, Herds of Cattle, and Swartns 
of Bees. 

Ox’id, in )\\% Metamorphoses, has shewn us how 
the Imagination may be affected by what is 
Strange. He describes a Miracle in every Story, 
and alw.ays gives us the Sight of some new Crea- 
tiue at the end of it. His Art consists chiefly in 
well-timing his Description, before the first Shape 
IS quite worn off, and the new one peffcetly 
finished; so that he every where entertains us 
with something we never saw before, and shews 
Monster after Monster, to the end of the Meta' 
morpkoses, \ 

If I were to name a Poet that is a perfect 
Master in all these Arts of working on the Ima- 
ination, I think Milton may pass for one ; And if 
is Paradise Lost falls short of the PEneid or 
Iliad in this respect, it proceeds rather from the 
Fault of the Language m which it is written, than 
from any Defect of Genius in the Author. So 
Divine a Poem in English, is like a stately 
Palace built of Brick, where one may sec Archi- 
tecture in as great a Perfection as in one of 
Maible, tho’ the Materials are of a coarser Na- 
ture. But to consider it only as it regards our 
present Subject : What can be conceiv^ greater 
than the Battel of Angels, the Majesty of Mes- 
siah, the Stature and Behaviour of Satan and his 
Peers? What more beautiful than PandainO' 
ilium, Paradise, Heaven, Angels, Adam and 
Elve ? What more strange, than the Creation of 
the World, the several Metamorphoses of 
fallen Angels, and the surprising Adventufe 
their Leader meets with in hi.s Search after Para- 
dise? No other Subject cai’ild have furni.shed a 
Poet with Scenes .so proper to .strike the Imagin- 
ation, as no other Poet could have painted those 
Sceiie.s in more strong and lively Colours. 0, 

[ Adveriisement ; — ‘ Whereas the Proposal call- 

* ed the Multiplication Table is under an Inform- 
‘ation from the Attorney General, in Humble 
‘ Submission and Duty to Her Majesty the said 
‘ Undertaking is laid^ down, and Attendance is 
‘ this Day given .... in order to repay such Sums 

* as have been paid into the said Table without 

* Deduction.’] 
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— — /erat et rubus asper amotnunt. — ^Virg. 

T he Pleasures of these Secondary Views of 
the Imagination, are of a wider and more j 
universal Nature than those it has when joined 
with Sight : for not only what is Great, Strange 
or Beautiful, but any Thing that is Disagreeable 
when lookea upon, pleases us in an apjt Descrip- 
tion, Here, therefore, we must enquire after a 
new PrinciiJle of Pleasure, which is nothing else 
but the Action of the Mind, which compares the 
Ideas that arise from Words, with the Ideas that 
arise from the Objects thuSmsclves : and why this 
Operation of the Mind is attended with so much 
Pleasure, we have before considered. For this 
Reason therefore, the Deiicription of a Dunghill 
is pleasing to the Imagination, if the Image be 
represented to our Minds by suitable Expres- 
sions ; tho’ perhaps, this may be more properly 
called the Pleasure of the Understanding than of 
the Fancy, because wc are not so much delighted 
with the Image that is contained in the Descrip- 
tion, as with the Aptness of the Description to ex- 
cite the Image. 

But if the iDescrlption of what is Little, Com- 
mon, or Deformed, be acceptable to the Imagin- 
ation, tlie Description of what is Great, Siii pris- 
ing or Beautiful, is much more so ; because here 
we are not only deliglitod with compaf ing- the 
Representation with the Original, but are highly 

? leased with thd Original it self Most Readers, 
believe, are more charmed with Milton's De- 
scription of Paradise, than of Hell ; they are 
both, perhaps, equally perfect in their Kind, but 
in the one tlie Briinstone and Sulphur are not .so 
refreshing to the Iniaginatioii, as the Beds of 
Flowers and the Wilderness of Sweets in the 
other. 

There is yet another Circumstance which re- 
commends a Description more than all the rest, 
and that is if it represents to us such Objects as 
are to raise a secret Ferment in the Mind of 
the Reader, and to work, with Violence, upon his 
Passions. For. in this Case, we are at once 
warmed and enlightened, so that the Pleasure be- 
comes more Univer'.al, and is .several w.ays quali- 
fied to entertain us. 'I’hus in Painting, it is plea- 
sant to look on the Picture of any Face, where 
the Resemblance is hit, but the Pleasure increases, 
if it be the Picture of a Face that is Beautiful, 
aira is still greater, if the Beauty be softened with 
an Air of Melancholy or Sorrow. The two lead-^ 
ing Passions which the more serious Parts of Poet- 
ry endeavour to stir up in u.s, are Terror and Pity. 
And here, by the way, one would wonder how it 
comes to pass, that such Passions as are very un- 
pleasant at all other times, are very agreeable 
when excited by proper Descriptions. It is not 
strange, that we should take Delight in such Pas- 
sages as are apt to produce Hope^ Joy, Admira- 
tion, Love, or the like Emotion.s in us, because 
Aey never rise in the Mind without an inward 
Pleasure which attends them. But how comes it 
to pass, that we should take delight in being terri- 


fied or dejected by a Description, when we find 
so much Uneasiness m the B'ear or Grief [which^J 
we receive from any other Gccasion ? 

If we consider, therefore, the Nature of this 
Pleasure, we shall find that it does not arise so 
properly from the Description of what is terrible, 
as from the Reflection we make on our selves at 
the time of reading it. When we look on such 
hideous Objects, wc are not a little pleased to 
think we are m no Danger of them. We consider 
them at the same tune, as Dreadful and Harmless ; 
so that the more frightful Appearance they make, 
the greater is the Pleasure we receive from the 
Sense of our own Safety. In short, we look upon 
the 'lerrors of a Description, with the same Cu- 
riosity and Satisfaction that we survey a dead 
Monster. 

Informe cadaver 

Protrahitur, neqncunt expleri corda tnendo 
XerrihiL’s oculos : vultnm, villosaque satis 
Pectora semi/eri, atque exHftctos jaucibus igfies. 

Virg. 

It is for the same Reason that we are delighted 
with the reflecting upon Dangers that are past, or 
in 'ooking on a Precipice at a distance, which 
would fill us with a dilferent kind of Horror, if we 
saw it hanging over our Heads. 

In the like manner, when we read of Torments, 
Wounds, Deaths, and the like dismal Accidents, 
our Pleasure does not flow .so properly from the 
Grief which such melancholy Descriptions give u.s, 
as from the ‘.ecret Cominrison which we make be- 
tween our selves and the Person [who") suffer.s. 
Such Representations teach us to set a just Value 
upon our own Condition, and make us prize our 
good Fortune, which exempts us from the like 
Calamities. This is, however, such a kind of 
Pleasure as wc are not capable of receiving, when 
we see a Person actually lying under the Tortures 
that we meet with m a Description ; because in 
this case, the Object presses too close upon our 
Senses, and bears so hard upon us, that it docs 
not give us d'lnie or Leisure to reflect on our selves. 
Our 'fhoughts are so intent upon the Mi.series of 
the Sufferer, that we cannot turn them upon our 
own Happiness. Whereas, on the contrary, we 
consider the Misfortunes we read in History or 
Poetry, either as past, or as fictitious, so that the 
Reflection upon our selves rises in us insensibly, 
and over-beai.s the Sorrow we conceive for the 
Svff'rings of the Afflicted. 

P..11 Isv i-i'C the Mind of Man requires some- 
thing more perfect in Matter, than what it finds 
there, and can never meet with any Sight in Na- 
ture which sufficiently answers its highest Ideas of 
Pleasantness ; or, in other Words," because the 
Imagination can fancy to it self Things more 
Great, Strange, or Beautiful, than the l^e ever 
saw, and is still sensible of some Defect in what it 
has seen ; on this account it is the part of a Poet 
to humour the Imagination in its own Notion.s, by 
mending and perfecting Nature where he describes 
a Reality, and by adding greater Beauties than 
are put together in Nature, where he describes a 
Fiction. 
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He is not obliged to attend her in the slow Ad* 
vances which she makes from one Season to an- 
other, or to observe her Conduct, in the successive 
Production of Plants and Flowers. He may draw 
into his Description all the Beauties of the Spring 
and Autumn, and make the whole Year contribute 
something to render it the more agreeable. His 
Rose-trees, Wood-bines, and Jessamines may 
flower together, and his Bed.s be cover’d at the 
same time with Lillies, Violets, and Amaranths. 
His Soil is not restrained to any particular Sett of 
Plants, but is proper either for Oaks or Mirtles, 
and adapts itself to the Product.>> of every Climate. 
Oranges may grow wild in it; Myrrh may be met 
with in every Hedge, and if he thinks it proper to 
have a Grove of Spices, he can quickly command 
Sun enough to raise it. If all this will not furnish 
out an agreeable Scene, he can make scveraj new 
SiJccies of Flowers, with richer Scents and higher 
Colours than any that grow in the Gardens of 
Nature. His Consorts of Birds may be as full 
and harmonious, and his Woods as thick and 
gloomy as he pleases. He is at no more Expence 
in a long VLsta, than a short one, and can as easily 
throw ms Cascades from a Precipice of half a 
MUe high, as from one of twenty Yards. He has 
hi* Choice of the Winds, and can turn the Course 
of his Rivers in all the Variety of Meanders, that 
artt most delightful to the Reader’s Imagination. 
In a word, he has the modelling of Nature in his 
own Hands, and may give her what Charms he 
pleases, provided he does not reform her too much, 
and run into Absurdities, by endeavouring to 
excel. O. 
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mentis gratissimus Error.— Mat. 


T here is a kind of Writing, wherein the Poet 
quite loses Sight of Nature, and entertains 
his Reader’s Imagination with the Characters and 
Actions of such Persons as have many of them no 
Existence, but what he bestows on them. Such 
are Fairies, Witches, Magicians, Demons, and 
departed Spirits. This Mr. Dryden calls the Fairy 
Way of Writing, which is, indeed, more difficult 
than any other that depends on the Poet’s Fancy, 
because he has no Pattern to follow in it, and must 
work altogether out of his own Invention. 

There is a very odd Turn of Thought required 
for this sort of Writing, and it is impossible for a 
Poet to succeed in it, who has not a particular 
Cast of Fancy, and an Imagination naturally 
fruitful and superstitious. Besides this, he ought 
to be very well versed in Legends and Fables, an- 
tiquated Romances, and the Traditions of Nurses 
and old Women, that he may fall in with our na- 
tural Prejudices, and humour those Notions which 
we have imbibed in our Infancy. For otherwise 
he will be s^t to make his Fairies talk like People 
of his own Species, and not like other Setts of Be- 
ings, who converse with different OWeets, and 
think in a different Manner from that of Mankind; 


Syhfis deducii caveant, me fudice, Fauni 
Ne velut innati triviis ac pome formses 
Aut nimium teneris juvenetiiur versibu^—^ 

[Hot.] 

I do not say with Mr. Days in the Rehearsal^ that 
Spirits must not be confined to spieak Sense, l^ut 
it is certain their Sense ought to be a little discbl* 
cured, that it may seem particular, and proper to 
the Person and the Condition of the Speaker. 

Ihese Description.s rai.se a pleasing kind of 
Horrour in the Mind of the Reader, and amuse 
his Imagination with the Strangeness and Novelty 
of the Persons who are represented in them. They 
bring up into our Memory the Stories we have 
heard in our Childhood, and favour those secret 
Terrors and Apprehensions to which the Mind of 
Man is naturally subject. We are pleased with 
surveying the different Habits and Behaviours of 
Foreign Countries, how much more must we be 
delighted and surprised when we are led, as it 
were, into a new Creatioi^ and see the Persons 
and Manners of another Species? Men of cold 
Fancies, and Philosophical Dispositions, object to 
this kind of Poetry, that it has not Probability 
enough to affect the Imagination. But to this it 
may be answered, that we are sure, in general, 
there are many Intellectual Beings in the World 
besides our selves, and several Species of Spirits, 
who are subject to different Laws and Occono- 
mies from those of Mankind ; when we see, there- 
fore, any of these represented naturally, we cannot 
look upon the Re^sentation as altogether im- 
possible ; nay, maityare prepossest with such false 
Opinions, as dispo.se them to believe these par- 
ticular Delusions ; at least, we have all heard so 
many pleasing Relations in favour of them, that 
we do not care for seeing through the Falstiood, 
and willingly give our selves up to so agreeable 
an Imposture. 

The Ancients have not much of this Poetry 
among them, for, indeed, almost the whole Sub- 
stance of it owes its Original to the Darkness and 
Superstition of later Ages, when pious Frauds 
were made use of to amuse Mankind, and frighten 
them into a Sense of their Duty. Our Forefathers 
look’d upon Nature with more Reverence and 
Horrour, before the World was enlightened by 
Learning and Philo.sophy, and lov’d to astonisn 
themselves with the Apprehensions of Witchcraft, 
Prodigies, Charms and Enchantments. There 
was not a Village in England, that had not a 
Ghost in it, the Church-yards were all haunted, 

I every large Common had a Circle of Fairies be- 
longing to it, and there was scarce a Shephe <4 to 
be met with who had not seen a Spirit. 

Among all the Poets of Kind our English 
are much the best, by what I have yet seen : 
whether it be that we abound with more Stories of 
this Nature, or that the Genius of our Country is 
fitter for this sort of Poetry. For die English 
are naturally fanciful, and very often disposed by 
that Gloominess and Melancholy of Temper, 
which is so freijuent in our Nation, to many wild 
Notions and Visions, to which others are not so 
liable. 

Among the English, Shake^ar has incom- 
parably excelled all others. That noble Extra* 
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vagance of Fancy which he had in so great 
Perfection, thoroughly qualified him to touch this 
weak superstitious Part of his Reader’s Imagina- 
tion : and made him capable of succeeding, where 
he had nothing to support him besides the 
Strength of his own Genius. There is something 
SO wild and yet so solemn in the Speeches of his 
Ghosts, Fairies, Witches and the like Imaginary 
Persons, that we cannot forbear thinking them 
natural, tho’ we have no rule by which to judge 
of them, and must confess, if there are such 
Beings in the World, it looks highly probable that 
they should talk and act as he has represented 
them. 

There is another sort of imaginary Beings, that 
we sometimes meet with among the Poets, when 
the Author represents any Passion, Appetite, 
Virtue or Vice, under a vtsible Shape, and makes 
it a Person or an Actor in his Poem. Of this 
Nature are the Descriptions of Hunger and 
Envy in Ovid^ of Fame in V irgil, and of Sin and 
Dea^ in Milton, We find a whole Creation of 
the like Shadowy Persons in Spencer, who had au 
admirable Talent in Representations of this kind. 
I have discoursed of these Eniblcmaiical Person.s 
informer Papers, and shall therefore only mention 
them in this Place. 'I’hus we see how many Ways 
Poetry* addre.sses it self to the Imagination, as it 
has not only the whole Circle of Nature for its 
Province, but makes new V/orlds of its own, 
shews us Persons who are not to be found m 
Being, and represents even the Faniltics of the 
Soul^ with her several Virtues and Vices, m a 
sensible Shape and Character. 

I shall, in my two following Papers, consider in 
general, how other kinds of Writing are qualified 
to please the Imagination, with which I intend to 
conclude this Essay. O. 
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Quocungue volunt mentem Audiioris agnnto. 

Hor. 


A S the Writers in Poetry and Fiction borrow 
their several Materials from outward Ob- 
jects, and join them together at their own Plea- 
sure, there are others who are obliged to follow 
Nature more closely, and to take entire Scenes 
out of her. Such are Hintorians, natural Philoso- 
phers. Travellers, Geographers, and m a Word, 
all wno describe visible Objects of a real Exist- 

It is the most agreeable Talent of an Historian, 
to be able to draw up his Armies and fight his 
Battels in proper Expressions, to set before our 
Eyes the Divisions, Cabals, and J^ealousies of 
gr^t Men, and to lead us Step by Step into the 
several Actions and Events of his History. We 
love to see the Subject unfolding it self by just 
Degrees, and breaking upon us insensibly, that so 
we may be kept in a pleasing Suspense, and have 
time given us to raise our Expectations, and to side 
with one of the Parties concerned in the Relation. 
1 confess this shews more the Art than the Verjacity 
of die Historian, but I am only to speak of him as 


he is qualified to please the Imagination. And in 
this respect Livy has, perhaps, excelled all who 
went before him, or have written since his Time. 
He describes every thing in so lively a Manner, that 
his whole History is an admirable Picture, and 
touches on such proper Circumstances in every 
Story, that his Reacier becomes a kind of Spec- 
tator, and feels in himself all the Variety of Pas- 
sions which are correspondent to the several Parts 
of the Relation. 

But among this Sett of Writers there are none 
who more gratifie and enlarge the Imagination, 
than the Authors of the new Philosophy, whether 
we consider their Theories of the Earth or 
Heavens, the Discoveries they have made by 
Glasses, or any other of their Contemplations on 
Nature. We are not a little pleased to find every 
green Leaf swarm with Millions of Animals, that 
at their largest Growth are not visible to the 
naked Eye. There is something very engaging 
to the Fancy, a.s well as to our Reason, in the 
Treatise.s of Metals, Minerals, Plants, and Me- 
teors. Hut when we survey the whole Earth at 
once, and the several Planets that He within its 
Neighbourhood, we are filled with a pleasing 
Astonishment, to see so many Worlds hanging one 
above another, and sliding round their Axles in 
such an amazing Pomp and Solemnity. If, after 
this, we contemplate those wild Fields of Ether, 
that reach in Height as far as from Saturn to the 
fixt Stars, and run abroad almost to an Infinitude, 
our Imagination finds its Capacity filled with so 
immense a Prospect, and puts it self upon the 
Stretch to comprehend it. But if we yet rise 
higlicr, and consider the fixt Stars as so many 
vast Oceans of Flame, that are each of them at- 
tended with a different Sett of Planets, and .still 
discover new Firmaments and new Lights that 
are sunk farther in those unfathomable Depths of 
Ether, so as not to be seen by the strongest of 
our Telescopes, we are lost in such a Labyrinth of 
Suns and Worlds, and confounded with the Im- 
mensity and Magnificence of Nature. 

Nothing is more pleasant to the Fancy, than to 
enlarge it self by Degrees, in its Contemplation 
of the various Proportions [which^j its several Ob- 
jects beat to each other, when it comp.ares the 
Body of Man to the Bulk of the whole Earth, the 
Earth to the Circle it describes round the Sun, 
that Circle to the Sphere of the Hxt Stars, the 
sphere of the fixt Stars to the Circuit of tiie whole 
Creation, the whole Creation it self to the infinite 
Space that is every where diffused about it : or 
when the Imagination works downward, and con- 
siders the Bulk of a human Body in respect of an 
Animal, a hundred times less than a Mile, the 
particular Limbs of such an Animal, the diffeient 
Springs I which"] actuate the Limbs, the Spirits 
which set thc'^c Springs a going, and the pio- 
portionable Minuteness of tnese several Parts, 
before they have arrived at their full Growth 
and Perfection. But if, after all this, we take 
the least Particle of these Animal Spirits, 
and consider its Capacity of being Wrought into 
a World, that shall contain within those narrow 
Dimensions a Heaven and Earth, Stars and 
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Planets, and every different Species of living 
Creatures, in the same Analogy and Proportion 
they bear to each other in our own Universe ; 
such a Speculation, by reason of its Nicety, ap- 
pears ridiculous to those who have not turned 
their Thoughts that way, though at the same time 
it is founded on no less than the Evidence of a 
Demonstration. Nayj we might yet carry it 
farther, and discover in the smallest Particle of 
this little World a new and inexhausted Fund of 
Matter, capable of being spun out into another 
Universe. 

I have dwelt the longer on this .'^tih’-rt. hcrarce 
I think it may shew us the proper I i.iui-, .is u» i! 
as the Defectiveness of our Imagination: how it 
is confined to a very small Quantuy of Space, and 
immediately stopt in its Operations, when it en- 
deavours to take in any thing that is very great, 
or very little. Let a Man try to conceive the 
different Bulk of an Animal, which is twenty, 
from another which is a hundred times less tlian a 
Mite, or to compare, in his Thoughts, a length of 
a thousand Diameters of the Earth, with that of 
a Million, and he will quickly find that he has no 
different Measures in his Mind, adjusted to such 
extraordinary Degrees of Grandeur or Minuteness. 
The Under.standing, indeed, opens an infinite Space 
on every side of us, but the Imagination, after a 
few faint Efforts, is immediately at a stand, and 
finds her self swallowed up in the Immensity of the 
Void that surrounds it ; Our Reason can pursue a 
Particle of Matter through an infinite Variety of 
Divi-sion-s, but the Fancy soon loses sight of it, 

■ and feels in it self a kind of Chasm, that wants to 
be filled with Matter of a more sensible Hulk. We 
can neither widen, nor contract the Faculty to 
the Dimensions of either Extreme. 'I'he Object 
is too big for our Capacity, when wc would compre- 
hend the Circumference of a World, and dwindles 
into nothing, when we endeavour after the Idea 
of an Atome. 

It is possible this defect of Imagination may 
not he in the Soul it self, hut as it acts in Con- 
junction with the Body. Perhaps there may not 
be room in the Brain for such a variety of Im- 
pressions, or the Animal Spirits may be incapable 
of figuring them in such a m.anner, as is necessary 
to excite so very large or very minute Ideas. ! 
tlowever it be, we may well suppose that Beings ' 
of a higher Nature very much excel us in thus 
respect, as it is probable the Soul of Man will be 
infinitely more perfect heieafter in this Faculty, 
as well as in all the rest ; .insomuch that, perhaps, 
the Imagination will be able to keep Pace with 
the Ihiih r-i.m, .oi,'. '.o form in it self distinct 
Idea- oi ah viiifvn ni Modes and Quantities 
of Space. G. 


N0. 421.] Thursday^ Ju^y 3, 1712. [Addison. 

Jgnotis errare /acts, ignota viiiere 
Flumina gaudebat; studio minuentc lahorem. 

Ovid. 

T he Pleasures of the Imagination arc not 
wholly confined to such particular Authors 


as are conversant in material Objects, but are 
often to be met with among the Polite Masters of 
Morality, Criticism, and other Speculations ab- 
stracted from Matter, who, tho^ they do not 
directly treat of the visible Parts of Nature, 
often draw from them their Similitudes, Meta- 
phors, and Allegories. By these Allusion.*! a 
'I'rutli in the Understanding is as it were reflected 
by the Imagination ; we are able to see something 
like Colour and Shape in a Notion, and to dis- 
cover a Scheme of I'houghts traced out upon 
Matter. And here the Mind receives a great 
deal of Satisfaction, and has two of its Faculties 
gr.itified at the same time, while the Fancy is 
busie in copying after the Understanding, and 
transcribing Ideas out of the Intellectual World 
into the Material. 

The Great Art of a Writer shews it self in the 
Choice of pleasing Allusions, which are generally 
to be taken from the great or beautiful Works of 
Art or Nature ; for though whatever is New or 
Uncommon is apt to delight the Imagination, the 
chief Design of an Allusion being to illustrate 
and explain the Passages of an Author, it should 
be always borrowed from what is more known 
and common, than the Passages which are to be 
explained. 

Allegories, when well chosen, are like so many 
Tracks of Light in a Discourse, that make every 
thing about them clear and beautiful. A noble 
Metaphor, when it is placed to an Advantage, 
casts a kind of Glory round it, and darts a Lustre 
through a whole Sentence : These diflferent Kinds 
of Allusion are but so many different Manners of 
Similitude, and, that they may please the Ima- 
gination, the Likeness ought to be very exact, or 
very agreeable, as we love to see a Picture where 
the Rcsembhince is just, or the Posture and Air 
graceful. But we often find eminent Writers 
very faulty in this respect : great Scholars are 
apt to fetch their Comparisons and Allusions from 
the Sciences in which they are most conversant, 
so that a Man may see the Compass of their 
Learning in a Treatise on the mo.st indifferent 
Subject. I have read a Discourse upon Love, 
which none but a profound Chyniist could under- 
stand, and have heard many a Sermon that should 
only liave been preached before a Congregation 
of Cartesians. On the contrary, your Men of 
Basincss usually have recourse to such Instances 
as are too mean and famdiar. They are for draw- 
ing the Reader into a Game of Chess or Tennis, 
or for leading him from Shop to Shop, in the 
Cant of particular IVades and Employments. ^ It 
is certain, there may be found an infinite Variety 
of very agreeable Allusions in both these kinds, 
but for the generality, the most entertaining: ones 
lie in the Works of Nature, wl' ich are obvious to 
all Capacities, and more delightful than what is 
to be found in Arts and Sciences. 

It is this Talent of affecting the Imagination, 
that gives an Embellishment to good Sense, and 
make.s one Man’s Compositions more agreeable 
than another’s. It sets off all Writings in gen- 
eral, but is the very Life and highest Perfection 
of Poetry : Where it shines in an Eminent De- 
gree, it has preserved several Poems for many 
Ages, that have nothing else to recommend 
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them ; and where all the other Beauties are pr^ 
sent, the Work appears dry and insipid, if this 
smgle one be wanting. It has something in it 
like Creation ; It bestows a kind of Existence, 
and draws up to the Reader’s View several Ob- 
jects which are not to be found in Being. It 
makes Additions to Nature, and gives a greater 
Variety to God’s Works, in a Word, it is able to 
beautific and adorn the most illustrious Scenes in 
the Universe, or to fil) the Mind with more 
glorious Shows and Afjparitions, than can be 
found in any Part of it. 

We have now discovered the several Originals 
of those Pleasures that gratify the Fancy ; and 
here, perhaps, it would not be very difficult to 
cast under their proper Heads those contrary Ob- 
jects, which are apt to fill it with Distaste and 
Terrour ; for the Imagination is as liable to Pain 
as Pleasure. When the Brain is hurt by any Ac- 
cidmit, or the Mind disordered by Dreams or 
Sickness, the Fancy is over-run with wild dismal 
Ideas, and terrified with a thousand hideous 
Monsters of its own framing, 

Rumemdnm veluti demms videt Ag^mina Pen- 
them, 

Ei solem zeininum. et duplices se ostendere 
Thebas. 

Aut Agatnemnonins scents at^itatus Orestes, 
Amiatatn facibus mat rent et serpenttbus atris 
Cum videt, ultricesque sedent in limine Diree. 

Vir. 

lltere is not a Sight in Nature so mortifying as 
that of a Distracted Person, when his Imagin- 
ation is troubled, and his whole Soul disordered 
and confu.sed. Babylon in Ruins is not so niclan- 
choljy a Spectacle. J’ut to quit so disagrce.ible .1 
Subject, 1 shall only consider, by way of Conclu- 
sion, what an infinite Advantage this Faculty 
gives an Almighty Being over the Soul of Man, 
and how great a measure of Happiness or Misery 
we are capable of receiving from the Imagination 
only. 

We have already seen the Influence that one 
Man has over the Fancy of another, and with 
wh^ Ease he conveys into it a Variety of Ima- 
gery ; how great a Power then may we suppose 
lodged in him, who knows all the ways of affect- 
ing the Imagination, who can infuse what Ideas 
he pleases, and fill those Ideas with 'I'enour and 
Delight to what Degree he thinks fit 't He can 
excite Images in the Mind, without the help of 
Words, ana make Scenes rise up before us and 
seem present to the Eye without the Assistance of 
Bodies or Exterior Objects. He can tiansport 
the Imagination with such be.iuliful .uul glonous 
Visions, as cannot possibly cuter into oiu present 
Conception.s, or haunt it with such glmstly Spec- 
tres and Apparitions, as would make us hope for 
Annihilation, and think Existence no better than 
a Curse. In short, he can so exquisitely ravish or 
torture the Soul through this single Faculty, as 
might suffice to make up the whole Heaven or 
Hell of any finite Being, 

This Essay on the Pleasures of the Imagination 
having been published in separate Papers, I shall 
conclude it with a Table of the principal Contents 
in each Paper. 


PAPER I. 

The Perfection of our Sight above our other 
Senses. The Pleasures of the Imagination arise 
originally from Sight. The Pleasures of the 
Imagination divided under two Heads. The 
Pleasures of the Imagination in some Respects 
equal to those of the Understanding. The Ex- 
tent of the Pleasures of the Imagination. The 
Advantages a Man receives from a Relish of 
these Pleasures. In ivhai Respect they are pre- 
ferable to those of the U ndcrstandivg. 

PAPER II. 

Three Sources of all the Pleasures of the Ima- 
gination, in our Survey of outtvard Objects. 
IIo'iv what is Great pleases the Imagination. 
How what is New pleases the Imagination. 
Hoavwhat is Beautiful in our 07 un Species, pleases 
the Imagination. How what is Beautiful in 
general pleases the Imagination. What other 
Accidental Causes may contribute to the height- 
ening of these Pleasures. 

PAPER III. 

Why the Necessary Cause of our being f leased 
with what is Great, Ne^v, or Beautiful, un- 
known. Why the Final Cause more known and 
more useful. The Pinal Cause of our being 
pleased with what is Great. The ^ Final Cause 
of our being pleased with what is New. The 
Final Cause of our being pleased with what is 
Beautiful in our own Species. The P'inal Cause 
of our being pleaded with what is Beautiful in 
general. 

PAPER IV. 

The Works of Nature more pleasant to the Ima- 
gination than those of Art. The W orks of Na- 
ture still more pleasant, the more they resemble 
those of A rt. The W orks of Art more pleasant, 
the more they lesemble those of Nature. Our 
English Plantations and Gardens considered in 
the foregoing Light. 

PAPER V. 

Of Architecture as it affects the Imagination. 
Greatness in Architecture relates either to the 
Bulk or to the Mannei . Greatness of Bulk in 
the Ancient Oriental Buildings. The ancient 
Accounts of these Buddings confrm'd, 1. Front 
the Ad^iantages, for raising such Works, in the 
first Ages <f the lUorld and in the Eastern 
Climates : 2. From several of them which are 
still extant. Instances how Greatness of Man- 
ner ajfet ts the Imagination. A French Ati- 
thor's Observation on this Subject. Why Con- 
cave and Convex Figures give a Greatness of 
Manner to Works of Architecture. Every 
thing that pleases the Imagination in Architect- 
ure is either Great, Beautiful, or New. 

PAPER VI. 

The Secondary Pleasures of the Ima^nation, 
The several Sources of these Pleasures (Statuary, 

' Painting, Description and Musick) compared to- 
gether. The Final Cause of our receiving Plea- 
sure from these several Sources. Of Descrip- 
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tions in particular. Tke Power of Words over 
the hnaginaiion. Why one Reader more pleased 
with Descriptions than another. 

PAPER vn. 

Ho^v a whole Set of Ideas Hang together, 

A Natural Cause assigned for it. How to per- 
fect tke Imagination ^ a Writer. Who among 
the Ancient Poets had this Faculty in its greatest 
Perfection. Homer excelled in Imagimngwhat 
is Great; Virgil in Imagining what is BeanH 
ful; Ovid in imagining what is Ne7v. Our oiun 
Country-man Milton very perfect in all three 
respects. 

PAPER VIII. 

Why any thing that is unpleasant to behold, 
pleases the Imagination when well described. 
Why Hu Imagination receives a more Exquisite 
Pleasure from the Description of what is Great, 
New, Beautiful. The Pleasure still height- 
ned, if what is described raises Passion in the 
Mind. Disagreeable Passions pleasing when 
raised by apt Descriptions. Why Terror ami 
Grief are pleasing to the Mind when excited by 
Descriptions. A particular Advantage ilu 
Writers in Poetry and Fiction have to please ilu 
Imagination. What Liberties are allonved 
Hum. 

PAPER IX. 

Of that hind of l^ottry which Mr. Dryden calls 
ilu Fairy Way of Writing IIo7u a Poet should 

Qualified //. The Pleasures tlu Ima- 
gination that arise from it In this respect 
why the Moderns excell the Ancients. Why tlu 
English exccll the Moderns. Who tlu Best 
among the English. Of Emblematical Persons. 

PAPER X. 

What Authors please the Imagination who 
hn7’e nothing to do with Fiction. Ho7v History 
pleases the Imagination. Henv tke Authors of 
the new Philosophy please the Imagination. 
The Bounds and Defects of the Imagination. 
Whether these Defects are Essential to the Ima- 
gination. 

I'APER XI. 

Ho 7V those please the Imagination 7vho treat of . 
Subjects abstracted from Matter, by AUusions\ 
taken from it. What Allusions most pleasing to 
the Imagination Great Writers lunv Faulty in 
this Respect. Of the Art of Imagining in Gen- 
eral. The Imagination capable of Vmw ns 7vcll 
as Pleasure. In what Degree the I magination 
is capable cither of Pain or Pleasure, O. 
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lIcPC scrips/ non oiii abundantia sed amnris erga 
te . — 'Pull Epis. 

I DO not know any thing which gives greater 
Di.sturbance to Convers.alion, than the false 
I Notion some People have of Raillery, It ought 


certainly to be the first Point to be aimed atiij'* 
Society, to gain the good Will of those with whom 
you converse. I'he Way to that, is to shew you 
are well inclined towards them : What then can 
be more absurd, than to set up for being ex- 
tremely sharp and biting, as the Term is, in your 
Expressions to your Familiars? A Man who has 
no good Quality but Courage, is in a very ill way 
towards making an agreeable Figure in the Worltf, 
because that which he has superior to other 
People cannot be exerted, without mising himself 
an Enemy. Your Gentleman of a Satyrical Vein 
is in the like Condition. To say a Thing which 
perplexes the Heart of him you speak to, or 
brings Blushes into his Face, is a degree of Mur- 
der ; and it is, I think, an unpardonable Offence to 
shew a Man you do not care, whether he is pleased 
or disple.ased. But won’t you then take a Jest? 
Yo.s ; but pray let it be a Jest. It is no Jfest to 
put me, who am so unhappy as to have an utter 
Aversion to speaking to more than one Man at a 
time, under a Necessity to explain my self in 
much Company, and reducing me to Shame antyi 
Derision, except I perform what my Infirmity or 
Silence disables me to do. 

Cal/isthenes has great M^it accompanied with 
that Quality (without which a Man can have no 
Wit at all) a Sound Judgment, 'lliis Gentleman 
rallies the best of any Man I know, for he forms 
his Ridicule upon a Circumstance which you are 
in your Heart not unwilling to grant him, to wit, 
that you are Guilty of an Excess in something 
which is in it self laudable. He very well under- 
stands what you would be, and needs not fear 
your Anger for declaring you are a little too mti^ 
that I’lnng. The Generous will bear being re- 
proached as Lavish, and the Valiant, Rash, with- 
out being provoked to Resentment against their 
Monitor. What has been said to be a Mark of a 
good Writer, will fall in with the Character of a 
good Companion. The good Writer makes his 
Reader better pleased with himself, and the agt'ee- 
able Man makes his Friends enjoy theinsmvcs, 
rather than him, while lie is in their Company. 
Callisthenes does this with inimitable Pleasantry. 
He whispered a Friend the other Day, so aSkto 
be overheard by a young Officer, who ^ave Symp- 
toms of Cocking upon the (Company, Inat CJbntle- 
man has very much of the Air of a General Officer. 
The Youth immediately put on a Composed Be- 
haviour, and behaved himself suitably to the 
Conceptions he believed the Company had of him. 

It IS to be allowed that Callistheius will make a 
Man run into impertinent Relations, to his own 
Advantage, and express the Satisfaction he has 
in his own dear self till he is very ridiculous, but 
in this case the Man is made a Fool by his own 
Consent, and not exposed as sutih whether he will 
or no. I take it therefore that to make Raillerj’^ 
agreeable, a Man must either not know he is 
rallied, or think never the worse of himself if he 
sees he is. ^ 

Ace/us is of a quite contrary Genius, and is 
more generally admired than Callisthenes, but 
not with Justice. Acetus has no regard to the 
Mode.sty or Weakne.ss of the Person he rallies; 
but if his Quality or Humility gives him any Su- ; 
periority to the Man he would fall upon, he has 
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no Morey in making the Onset. He can be 
pleased to »cc his best Friend out of Countenance, 
while the Laugh is loud in his own Applause. 

: His Raillery always puts the Company into little 
Divisions and separate Interests, while that of 
cements it, and makes every Man 
not only better pleased with himself, but also with 
all the rest in the Convet^ation. 

To rally well, it is absolutely necessary that 
Kindness must run thro’ all you say, and you must 
ever preserve the Character of a Friend to sup- 
port your Pretensions to be free with a Man. 
Acetus ought to be banished human Society, be- 
cause he raises his Mirth upon giving Pain to the 
Person upon whom he is pleasant. Nothing but 
the Malevolence, which is too general towards 
those who excell, could make his Company toler- 
ated ; but they with whom he converses, are sure 
to see some Man sacrificed where-ever he is ad- 
mitted, and all the Credit he has for Wit is owing 
to the Gratification it gives to other Men’s Ill- 
nature. 

Minuiiush2& a Wit that conciliatesa Man’s Ix>ve 
at the same time that it is exerted against his 
Faults. He has an Art of keeping the Person he 
rallies in Countenance, by insinuating that he 
himself is guilty of the same Imperfection. This 
he does with so much Address, that he seems 
rather to bewail himself, than fall upon his Friend. 

It is really monstrous to see how unaccountably 
it prevails among Mem to take the Liberty of dis- 
pleasing each other. One would think sometimes 
that the Contention is, who shall be most dis- 
agreeable, Allusions to past Follies, Hints which 
revive what a Man has a Mind to forget for ever, 
and deserves that all the rest of the World should, 
are Commonly brought forth even in Company of 
Mew of Distinction. They do not thrust with the 
Skill of Fencers^ but cut up with the Barbarity 
of Butchers. It is, methink<^ below the Character 
of Men of Humanity and Good-manners, to be 
capable of Mirth while there is any one of the 
Conapany in Pain and Disorder. They who have 
the true j’aste of Conversation, enjoy ihemselve.s 
in a Communication of each other's Excellencies, 
and not in a Triumph over their Imperfections. 
Fortius have been reckoned a Wit, if there 

had never been a Fool in the World : He wants 
. not Foils to be a Beauty, but ha.s that natural 
Pleasure in observing Perfection in others, that 
his own Faults are overlooked out of Gratitude 
by all his Acquaintance. 

After these several Characters of Men who suc- 
ceed or fail in Raillery, it may not lx: amiss to 
reflect a little further what one takes to be the 
most agreeable Kind of it ; and that to me ap- 
pears when the Satyr is directed against Vice, 
with an Air of Contempt of the Fault, but no Ill- 
will to the Criminal. Mr. Congrt’^ie's Dotis is a 
Master-piece in this Kind. It is the Character of 
a Woman utterly abandoned, but her Inqnidenee 
by the finest Piece of Raillery is made only Gen- 
erosity. 

Peculiar therefore is her Way, 

Whether by Nature tiiuio^ht, 

J shall not undertake to say, 

Or by ex^eHence bouf!:ht ; 


For who der Nirht obtain'd her Grace, 

She can next Day disown, 

A nd stare upon the strange Man's Face, 

As one she ne'er had known, 

So well she can the Truth disguise. 

Such artful Wonder frame. 

The Lover or distrusts hLst Eyes, 

Or thinks 'twas all a Dream. 

Some censure this as lewd or lo^v. 

Who are to Bounty blind; 

For to forget what we bestow. 

Bespeaks a noble Mind. T. 
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Nuper Idoneus. — Hor. 


I LOOK upon my self as a Kind of Guardian to 
the Fair, and am always watchful to observe 
any thing which concerns their Interest, I'he 
present Paper shall be employed in the Service of 
a very fine young Woman ; and the Admonitions j 
I give her, may not be unuseful to the rest of the 
Sex. Gloriana shall be the Name of the Heroine 
in To-day’s Entertainment ; and when I have told 
you that she is rich, witty, young and beautiful, 
on will believe she does not want Admirers. She 
as had since she came to Town about twenty five 
of those Lovers, who make their Addresses by 
way of Jointure and Settlement. These come 
and go, with great Indifference on both Sides ; 
and as beauteous as she is, a Line in a Deed has 
had Exception enough against it, to outweigh the 
Lustre of her Eyes, the Readiness of her Under- 
standing, and the Merit of her general Character. 
But among the Crowd of such cool Adorers, she 
has two w ho are very assiduous in their Attend- 
ance. There is something so extraordinary and 
artful in their Manner of Application, that I think 
it but common Justice to alarm her in it. I have 
done it in the following Letter. 

MADAM, 

‘ I have for some time taken Notice of two 
‘ Gentlemen who attend you in all publick 
’ Places, both of whom have also easie Access to 
‘you at your own House: But the Matter is 
‘ adjusted between them, and Damon, who so. 

‘ passionately addresses you, has no De.sign upon 
‘you : but Stfephon, who seems to be indifferent 
‘ to you, is the Man, who is, as they have settled 
‘ it, to have you. 'i'he Plot was laid over a Bottle 
‘ of Wine; and Striphon, when he first thought of 
‘ you, pioposed to Damon to be his Rival. 'I'he 
‘manner of his breaking of it to him, I was so 
‘placed at a 'Favern, that I could not avoid hear- 
‘ ing. Damon, said he, with a deep Sigh, I have 
‘long languished for that Miracle of Beauty Gio- 
‘ t'iana, and if you will be very stedfaslly my 
‘ Rival, I shall cerlainly obtain her. Do not, con- 
‘ tinned he, be offended at this Overture . forJ go 
‘ upon the Knowledge of the Temper of the Wo- 
‘man, rather than any Vanity th.it I should pro- 
‘ fit by an Opposition of your Pretension.s to 
‘those of your humble Servant. Giortuna has 
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/very good Sense, a quick Relish of the Satisfac- j 

* tions of Life, and will not give her self^ as the 
‘ Crowd of Wdmen do, to the Arms of a Man to 
‘whom she is indifferent. As she is a sensible 
‘ Woman, Expressions of Rapture and Adoration 
‘ will not move her neither ; but he that has her 
‘must be the Object of her Desire, not her Pity. 

* The Way to this End 1 take to be, that a Man’s 
‘general Conduct should be agreeable, without ad- 
' dressing in jjarticular to the Woman he loves. 
‘Noat, Sir, if you will be so kind as to sigh and 
‘ die for Gloriami, I will carry it with great Re- 
‘ spect towards her, but seem void of any Thoughts 
‘as a Lover. By this Means I shall be in the 
‘mo.st amiable Light of which I am capable ; I 
‘shall be received with Freedom, you with Re- 
‘ serve. Damon, who has himself no Designs of 
‘ Marriage at all, easily fell into the Scheme ; and 

‘ you may observe, that where-e ver you are Damon \ 
‘ appears also. You see he carries on an unaffect- j 
*ing Exactness in his Dress and Manner, and 
‘ .strives always to be the very Contrary of Stre- 
*phon. They have already succeeded so far, that 
‘your Eyes are ever in Search of Sire/ Aon, and 
‘ turn theiu-seives of Course from Damon. They 
‘meet and compare Notes upon your Carriage ; 

* and the Letter which was brought to you the 
‘other Day, was a Contrivance to remark your 
‘ Resentment. When you saw the Billet sub- 
‘ scribed Damon, and turned away with a scornful 

* Air, and cried Impertinence! you gave Hopes to 
‘ him that shuns you, without mortifying him that 
‘ lan^ishes for you. 

‘ W^iat 1 am concerned for, Madam, is, that in 
‘ the disposal of your Heart, you should know 
‘what you are doing, and examine it before it is 
‘lost, Strepkon contradicts you in Di.scourse 
‘ with the Civility of one who has a Value for you, 

‘ but gives up nothing like one that loves you. 
‘This seeming Unconcern gives this Behaviour 
‘ the advanta^ of Sincerity, and insensibly obtains 
‘ your good Opinion, by appearing disinterested 
‘ in the purchase of it. If you watch these Cor- 
‘respondentshereafter, you will find ^^tStrephon 
‘ makes his Visit of Civility immediately after 

* Damon has tired you with one of Love. I'ho’ 

‘ you are very di.screet, you will find it no easle 
‘ matter to escape the Toi Is so well laid, as when one 
‘ studies to be disagreeable in Passion, the other 
‘ to be pleasing without it. All the Turns of your 
‘ 'rem])er are carefully watched, and their quick 
‘and faithful Intelligence gives your Lovers irre- 
‘sistible Advantage. You will please, Madam, to 
‘ be upon your guard, and take all the necessary 
‘ Precautions against one who is amiable to you 
‘ before you know he is enamoured. 

/ am. 

Madam, 

Your most Obedient Servant. 

Strephon makes great Progress in this Lady’s 
gobd Graces, for most Women being actuated by 
some little Spirit of Pride and Contradiction, he 
has the good effects of both those Motives by this 
Covert-Way of Courtship. He received a Mes- 
sage Yesterday from Damon in the following 
Words, superscribed With Speed. 

* All goes well ; she is very angry at me, and 


‘ I dare say hates me in earnest. It is a good tijtte 
‘ to Visit. 

Ymri, 

The Comparison of SfrephotCs Gayety to 
mon's Languishment, strikes her Imagination 
with a Prospect of very agreeable Hours with 
such a Man as the former, and Abhorrence of tlwtt 
insipid Prospect with one like the latter. To know 
when a Lady is displeased with another, is to know 
the best time of advancing your self. This method 
of two Persons playing into each otheP.s Hand is 
so dangerous, tihat I cannot tell how a Woman 
could be able to withstand such a Sie^e. The 
Condition of Gloriana, I am afraid, is irretriev- 
able, for Strepkon has had so many Opportunities 
of pleasing without suspicion, that all which is left 
for her to do is to brin^ him, now .she is advised, 
to an Explanation of his Passion, and beginning 
again, if she can conquer the kind Sentiments she 
has already conceived for him. When One shews 
himself a Creature to be avoided, the other proper 
to be fled to for Succour, they have the whole 
Woman between them, and can occasionally re^ 
bound her Love and Hatred from one to the other, 
in such a manner as to keep her at a distance from 
all the rest of the World, and cast Lots for the 
Conquest. 

N.B. / have many other Secrets which concern 
tfee Empire of Lox>e, but I consider that while 
/ alarm my IVomen, / Uustruct my Men, T. 
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Mr. Spectator, London, June^^, 

A MAN who hai it in his Power to chtise 
his own Company, would certainly be much 
to blame should he not, to the best of his Judg- 
ment, take such as are of a Temper most suitable 
to his own ; and where that Choice is wanting, 
or where a Man is mistaken in his Choice, ind 
yet under a Necessity of continuing in the same 
Company, it will certainly be to his Interest to 
carry himself as easily as possible. 

‘ In this I am sensible I do but repeat what hafi 
been said a thousand times, at which however I 
think no Body ha.s any Title to take Exception, 
but they who never failed to put this in Practice 
— Not to use any longer Preface, this being the 
Season of the Year in which great Numbers Of 
all sorts of People retire from uiis Place of Busi- 
ness and Pleasure to Country Solitude, I thijik , 
it not improper to advise them to take with them 
as great a Stock of Good-humour as they can ; 
for tho’ a Country- Life is described as the mbst , 
pleasant of all others, and though it may in * 
Truth be .so, yet it is so only to those who knoV 
how to enjoy Leisure and Retirement. 

‘As for those who can’t live without the con- 
stant helps of Business or Companyj, let them 1 
consider, that in the Country there is no Ex- j 
change, there are no Play-houses, no Variety of 1 
Coffee houses, nor many of those other Amuse- 1 
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‘ments which sesve here as so many Reliefs from 
^ the repeated Occurrences in their own Families ; 
‘but that there the greatest Part of their Time 
‘ must be spent within themselves, and conse- 

* quently it behoves them to consider how agrce- 
‘able it will be to them before tliey leave this 
‘dear Town. 

‘I remember, Mr. Si’KCTATOR,.we were very 

* Well entertained last Year, with the Advices you 

* ^ve us from Sir Roger’s Country Seat ; which 
‘I the rather mention, because ’tis almost im- 
‘ possible not to live pleiisantly, wliere the Master 
‘of a Family is such a one as you there describe 
‘your Friend, who cannot therefore (I mean as 

* to his domestick Character) be too often recom- 

* mended to the Imitation of others. How amiable 
‘ is that Affability and Itenevolence with which he 

* treats his Neighbours, and every one, even the 
‘meanest of his own Family ! And yet how sel- 
'dom imitated? instead of which we commonly 
‘ meet with ill-natured Expostulations, Noise, and 

‘Chidings And thi'< 1 hinted, because the 

‘Hnmour and Disposition of the Head, is what 
‘chiefly influences all other Parts of a Family. 

‘ An A^eetnent and kind Correspondence be- 

* tween Friends and Acquaintance, is the greatest 

* Pleasure of Life. This is an undoubted Truth, 
‘and yet any Man who judges from the Practice 
‘of the World, will be almost persuaded to be- 

* licve the contrary ; for how can we suppetse 

* People should be so industrious to make them- 
‘ selves uneasie ? What can engage them to cntcr- 

, ‘tain and foment Jealousies of one another upon 
‘ every the least Occ.tsioii ? Yet so it is, there are 
! ‘ People who (as it should seem) delight in being 
‘ trtmblesomc and vexatious, who (as sj^eaks) 

^ Mira swit alacritate ad litigaadum. Have a 
'certain Ckcarfulneis in wrangling. And thus 
‘it happens, that there arc very few Families 
‘in which there are not Feuds and Animosities, 
‘tho* ’tls everyone’s Interest, there more par- 

* ticiilarly, to avoid ’em, because there (as I would 

* wiHingly hope) no one gives another Uneasiness, 

‘without feeling some share of it But I am 

‘ gone beyond what I designed, and had almost 
‘ forgot what I chiefly proposed ; which was, 

‘ baroly to tell you, how hardly we who pass most 
‘of our Time in Town dispense with a long Vaca- 
‘tiem in the CJountry, how uneasie we grow to 
‘out selves and to one another when oiir Cou- 
‘versation is confined, insomuch thSithy J\ I tchae/- 
‘ woj ’tis odds but we come to downright squab- 
‘ bling, and make as free with one another to our 
‘ Faces, as we do with the rest of the World bc- 
‘hirid their Backs. After I have told you this, I 
‘ am to desire that you would now and then give 

* us a Lesson of Cood-humour, a Family-Piece ; 

‘ which, since we are all very fond of you, I hope 
‘may have some Influence upon us 

‘ After these plain Observations give me leave 
‘ to give you an Hint of what a Set of Company 
‘ of my Acquaintance, who are now gone into the 
‘Country, and have the Use of an absent Noble- 
‘ man’s Scat, have settled among themselves, to 
‘avoid the Inconveniencies above mentioned. 
‘They are a Collection of ten or twelve, of the 
‘same gObd Inclination towards each other, but 
‘ of very diflerent Talents and Inclinations : From 


hence they hope, that the Variety of their Tern- 
‘ pets will only create Variety of Pleasures. But 
‘as there always will arism among the same 
‘People, either for want of Diversity of Objects, 
‘ or the like Causes, a certain Satiety, which may 
‘grow into ill Humour or Discontent, there is a 
‘ large Wing of the House which they design to 
‘employ in the Nature of an Infirmary. Whoever 
‘ says a peevish thing, or acts any thing which 
‘betrays a Sowerness or Indisposition to Com- 
‘ pany, is immediately to be conveyed to his Cham- 
‘ bers in the Infirmaiy ; from whence he is not to 
‘ be relieved, till by his Manner of Submission, 
‘and the Sentiments expressed in his Petition for 
‘ that Purpose, he appears to the Majority of the 
‘ Company to be again fit for Society. You are 
‘ to understand, that all ill-natured Words or un- 
‘easie Gestures are sufficient Cause for Banish- 
‘ ment ; speaking impatiently to Servants, making 
‘a Man repeat what he says, or any thing that 
‘ betrays Inattention or Dishumour, are also 
‘ criminal without Reprieve : But it is provided, 
‘ that whoever obsei ves the ill-natured Fit coming 
‘ upon himself, and voluntarily retires, shall be 
‘received at his return from the Infirmary with 
‘ the highest Marks of Esteem. By these and 
‘ other wholesome Methods it is expected that if 
‘ they cannot cure one another, yet at least they 
‘ liave mken Care that the ill Humour of one shall 
‘ not be troublesome to the rest of the Company. 

‘ There are many other Rules which the Society 
‘have established for the Preservation of their 
‘ Ease and Tranquility, the Effects of which, with 
‘ the Incidents that arise among them, .shall be 
‘communicated to you from Time to Time for the 
‘ publiek Good, by, 

SIR, 

Vonr most /tumble Servant, 

I’- R. O. 
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Mr. SrECTATOE, 

T here E hardly any thing gives me a more 
sensible Delight, than the Enjoyment of a 
‘cool still Evening after the Uneasiness of a hot 
‘sultry Day. Such a one I passed not long ago, 

‘ which made me rejoice when the Hour was come | 
‘ for the Sun to set, that I might enjoy the Fresh- 
‘ ness of the Evening in my Garden, which then 
‘ aff ords me the pleasantest Hours I pass in the 
‘whole Four and twenty. I immediately rose 
‘ from my Couch, and went down into it. You 
‘descend at first by twelve Stone Steps into a 
‘ large Square divided into four GraSvS-plots, in 
‘ each of which is a Statue of white Marble. This 
‘ is separated from a large Parterre by a low Wall, 
‘and from thence, thro’ a Pair of Iron Gates, yOU 
‘ are led into a long broad Walk of the finest Turf, 
‘set on each Side with tall Yews, and on eithct 
‘ Hand bordered by a Canal, which on the Right 
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* divides the Walk from a Wilderness parted into 
‘ Variety of Allies and Arbours, and on the Left 
‘ from a kind of Amphitheatre, which is the Re- 
‘ceptacle of a great Number of Oranges and 

* Myrtles. The Moon shone bright, and seemed 
‘ then most agreeably to supply the Place of the 
*Sun, obliging me with as much Light as was ne- 
^cessary to discover a thousand pleasing Objects, 
'and at the same time divested of all Power of 

* Heat. The Reflection of it in the Water, the 
' Fanning of the Wind rustling on the Leaves, the 
‘Singing of the Thrush and Nightingale, and the 
‘Coolness of the Walks, all conspired to make me 
‘lay aside all displeasing Thoughts, and brought 
‘me into such a Tranquility of Mind, as is 1 be- 
‘ lieve the next Happiness to that of hereafter. 

‘ In this sweet Retirement I naturally fell into the 
‘ Repetition of some Lines out of a Poem of Mil- 

* ton's, which he entitles 11 Petiseroso, the Ideas 

* of which were exquisitely suited to my present 
‘ Wandnngs of Thought. 

Sweet Bird I that shun'st the Noise of Folly, 
Most musical! most melancholy! 

Thee Chauntress, oft the IP'oods among, 

I wooe to hear thy Evening Song: 

And missing thee, I walk unseen 
On the dry smooth-skaveu Green, 

To behold the wandring Moon, 

Riding near her highest Noon, 

Like one that hath been led astray, 

'Thro' the Heavn's wide pathless IVay, 

And oft, as if her Head she hord'd, 

Stooping thro' a fleecy Cloud. 

The^tt let some strange mysterious Dream 
Wave with his Wings in aif^> Stream, 

Of lively Portraiture displaid. 

Softly on my Eyelids laid ; 

A lid as I wake, S7uect M usick breathe 
Above, about, or underneath. 

Sent by Spirits to Mortals Good, 

Or tic unseen Genius oj the Wood. 

‘ I reflected then upon the sweet Vicissitudes of 
‘ Night and Day, on the charming Disposition of 
‘ the Seasons, and their Return again in a per- 
‘petual Circle, ami oh ! said I, that I could from 
‘these my declining Years return again to my 
‘first Spring ol Youth and Vigour ; but that^ alas ! 

‘ is impossible ; All that remains within my Power, 
‘is to soften the Inconveniences I feel, with an 
‘ easie contented Mind, and the Enjoyment of 
‘ such Delights as this Solitude aflbrds me. In 
‘this Thought I sate me down on a P)ank of 
‘ Flowers and dropt into a Slumber, which who- 

* ther it were the Effect of Fumes and Vapours, 

‘ or ray present Thoughts, I know not ; but rne- 

* thought the Genius of the Garden stood before 
‘ me, and introduced into the Walk where I lay 
‘ this Drama and different Scenes of the Revolu- 
‘ tion of the Year, which whilst I then saw, even 
‘in my Dream, I resolved to write down, and 

! ‘send to the Stkctatok. 

‘ The first Person whom I sawmlvancing towards 
I ‘ me was a Youth of a most heautiful Air and 
! ‘ Shape, tho’ he secmeii not yet ainvcd at that 
j ‘ exact Proportion and .Symmetry of Parts which 
: ‘a little more time would have given him; but 


‘ however, there was such a Bloom in his Coun- 
‘ tenance, such Satisfaction and Joy, that 1 
‘ thought it the most desirable Form that I ha4 
‘ ever seen. He was cloathed in a flowing Mantle 
‘ of green Silk, interwoven with Flowers : He had 
‘a Chaplet of Roses on his Head, and a. Narcissus 
‘in his Hand ; Primroses and Violets sprang up 
‘under his Feet, and all Nature was cheer d at 
‘ Ins Approach. Flora was on one Hand and Per- 
‘ tumniis on the other in a Robe of changeable 
‘ Silk. After this I was surprized to see the 
‘ Moon-beams reflected with a sudden Glare from 
‘ Armour, and to see a Man conipleatly armed 
‘advancing with his Sword drawn. I was soon 
‘informed bj'^ the Genius itwasil/nrj, who had 
‘ long usui-p’d a Place among the Attendants of 
‘ the Sppng. He made Way for a softer Appear- 
‘ aiice, it was Penns, without any Ornament but 
‘ her own J]eautics, not so much as her own Ces- 
‘tus, with which she had incompass'd a Globe, 
‘which she held in her right Hand, and in her 
‘left she had a Sceptre of Gold. After her fol- 
‘ lowed the Graces with their Arms intwined within 
‘ one another, their (iirdles were loosed, and they 
‘ moved to the Sound of soft Musick, striking the 
‘Ground alternately with their Feet ; Then came 
‘up the three Months which belong to this Season. 
‘As March advanced towards me, there was mc- 
‘ thought in his Look a louring Roughness, which 
‘ ilK befitted a Month which was ranked in so soft 
‘a Season; but as he came forwards his Features 
‘ became insensibly more mild and gentle : He 
‘ smooth’d his Brow, and looked with so sweet a 
‘ Countenance that I could not but lament his Dc- 
‘parture, though he made way for April. He 
‘appeared in the greatest Gaiety imaginable, and 
‘had a thousand Pleasures to attend him : His 

* Look w.as frequently clouded, but immediately 
‘ return’d to its first Composure, and remained 
‘fixed in a Smile. Then came May attended by 
‘ Cupid, with Ins Bow strung, and in a Posture 

* to let fly an Arrow : As he passed by methought 
‘1 heard a confused Noise of soft Complaints, 

‘ gentle Ecstacies, and tender Sighs of Lovers ; 

‘ Vows of Constancy, and a.s many Complainings of 
‘ Perfidiousness ; all which the Winds wafted 
‘away as soon as they had reached my Hearing, 

‘ Aftei these I saw a Man advance in the full 
‘ Pnme and Vigour of his Age, his Complexion 
‘wa-s sanguine and ruddy, his Hair black, and 
‘ fell down in beautiful Ringlets not beneath his 
‘Shoulders, a Mantle of Hair-colour’d Silk hung 
‘loosely upon him: He advanced with a ha.sty 
‘ Step after the Spring, and sought out the Shade 
‘and cool Fountains which plaid in the Garden. 
‘ He was particularly well pleased when a Troop 
‘ of Zephyrs fanned him with their Wings : He 
‘ had two Companions who walked on each Side 
‘that made him appe.ir the most agreeable, the 
‘ one was A urora with Fingers of Roses, and her 

* Feet dewy, attired in grey ; The other was 
‘ I 'esper in a Robe of Azure beset with Drops of 
‘ Ciold, whose Breath he caught whilst it pas.sed 
‘ over a Bundle of Honcv-Suckles and Tuberoses 
‘ which he held in his Hand, l^an and Ceres 

* followed them with four Reapens, ' who danced 
‘a Morrice to the Sound of Oaten Pipes and 
‘ Cymbals. Then came the Attendant Montbs« 
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‘ ywie retained still some small Likeness of the 
' spring \ but the other two seemed to step with 
less vigorous Tread, especially Atigiist, 

* seem’d almost to faint whilst for half the Steps 
‘ he took the Dog-Star levelled his Rays full at 
‘ his Head : They passed on and made Way for a 
‘ Person that seemed to bend a little under the 
‘Weight of Years; his Beard and Hair,^ which 
‘ were full grown, were composed of an equal 
‘Number of black and grey; he wore a Robe 
‘which he had girt round him of a yellowish Cast, 
‘not unlike the Colour of fallen Leaves, which 
‘he walked upon 1 thought he hardly made 
‘ Amends for expelling the foregoing Scene by the 
‘large Quantity of Fruits which he bore in his 
‘ Hands. Plenty walked by his Side with an 
‘ healthy fresh Countenance, pouring out from an 
‘Horn all the various Product of the Year. Po~ 
*m&na followed with a Glass of Cyder in her 
‘ Hand, with Bacchus m a Chariot drawn by 
‘ Tygers, accompanied by a whole Troop of Satyrs, 
‘ Fauns, and Sylvans. September, who came next, 

‘ seem'd in his Looks to promise a new Spring, 
‘and wore the Livery of those Months. The 
‘succeeding Month was all soiled with the Juice 
‘ of Grapes, as if he had just come from the Wme- 
‘ Press. November, though he was in this Division, 

* yet, by the many Stops he made seemed rather 
‘ inclined to the Winter, which followed close at 
*his Heels, He advanced in the Shape of an old 
' Man in the Extremity of Age : The Haii he had 
‘ was so very white it seem’d a real Snow : Ins 
‘ Eyes were red and piercing, and lus Be.xrd hung 
‘ with a great Quantity of Icicles : He was wrapt 
‘ up in Furrs, but yet so pinched with Excess of 

* Cold that ins Limbs were all contr.icted and his 

* Bosly bent to the Ground, so that he could not 
‘ have supported himself had it not been for 

* Comus tne God of Revels, and Necessity the 
‘ Mother of Fate, who su.stained him on each side. 

* The Shape and Mantle of Comus was one of 
‘ the things that most surprized me ; as he ad- 
‘vanced towards me, his Countenance .seemed 

* the most desirable 1 had ever seen : On the fore 
‘ Part of his Mantle was pictured Joy, Delight, 
‘and Satisfaction, with a thousand Emldems of 
‘Merriment, and Jests with Faces looking two 
‘ Ways at once ; but as he passed from me 1 was 
‘ amazed at a Shape so little correspondent to his 

* Face : His Head was bald, and all the rest of 
‘ his Limbs appeared old and deformed. On the 
‘ hinder Part of his Mantle was represented Mur- 
‘der with dishevelled Hair and a Dagger all 
‘ bloody, Anger in a Robe of Scarlet, and Suspi- 
‘ cion squinting with both Eyes ; but above all the 
‘ most conspicuous was the Battel of the Lapitlue 
‘ and the Centaurs, I detested so hideous a 
‘ Shape, and turned my Eyes upon Satwn, wlio 
‘ was stealing away behind him with a Scythe in 
‘ one Hand, and an Hour-glass in t’other unob- 
‘ served. Behind Necessity was Vesta the God- 
‘dess of Fire with a Lamp which was perpetually 
‘ supply’d with Oyl ; and whose Flame was etcr- 

* nal. She cheered the rugged Brow of Necessity, 
‘ and warmed her so far as almost to make her 
‘ assume the Features and Likenes.s of Choice. 
' December, January, and passed on 
‘ after the rest all in Furrs ; there was little Distinc- 


‘ tion to be made amongst them, and they were 
‘ only more or less displeasing as they discovered 
‘ more or less Haste towards the grateful Return 
‘ of Spring. Z. 
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A very agreeable Friend of mine, the other 
Day, carrying me in his Coach into the 
Country to Dinner, fell into Discourse concerning 
the Care of Parents due to their Children, and 
the Piety of Children towards their Parents. He 
was reflecting upon the Succession of particular 
V’lrtues and Qualities there might be preserved 
from one Generation to another, if these Regards 
were reciprocally held in Veneration : But as he 
never fails to mix an Air of Mirth and good 
Fluinour with his good Sense and Reasoning, he 
entered into the following Relation. 

I will not be confident in what Century, or un- 
der what Reign it happened, that this Want of 
mutual Confidence and right Understanding be- 
tween Father and Son was fatal to the Family of 
the Valentines in Germany. Basilius Valen- 
tinus was a Person who had arrived at the utmo.st 
Perfection in the Hermetirk Art, and initiated his 
Son Alexandrinus in the same Mysterie.s : But 
as you know they are not to be attained but by 
the Painful, the Pious, the Chaste, .and Pure of 
Heart, Basiliin, did not open to him, because of 
his Youth, and the Deviations too natural to it, 
the greatest Secrets of which he was Master, as 
well knowing that the Operation would fail in the 
Hands of a Man so liable to Errors in Life as 
Alexandrinus But believing, from a certain 
Indisposition of Mind as well as Body, his Disso- 
lution was drawing nigh, he called Alexandrinus 
to him, and as he lay on a C'oiich, over-against 
which hi-% Son was sealed, and prepared by send- 
ing out .Servants one after another, .and Admoni- 
tion to e.xuinine that no one over-heard them, he 
revealed the most iinpoitant of his Secrets with 
the Solemnity and ].anguage of an Adept, My 
Son, said he, many have been the Watchings, 
long the Lucubrations, constant the l.abours of thy 
Father, not only to gain a great and plentiful 
Estate to his Posterity, but also to take Care that 
he should have no Posterity. Be not amazed, my 
Child ; 1 do not mean that thou shall be taken 
from me, but that I will never leave thee^ and con- 
sequently cannot be said to have Posterity Be- 
hold, my dearest Alexandrinus , the Effect of 
what was propagated in nine Months : We are not 
to contradict Nature but to follow and to help 
her; just as long as an Infant is in the Womb of 
Its Parent, so long are these Medicines of Revifi- 
cation in preparing. (Observe this small Phial and 
this little Gallipot, in this an Unguent, in the 
other a Liquor. In these, my child, are collected 
such Powers, as shall revive the Springs of Life 
when they are yet but just ceased, and give new 
Strength, new Spirits, and, in a Word, wholly 
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TO«toFe all the Organs and Senses of the human 
Body lo AS ^reax a Duration, as it had before en- 
Jaytxl from its Birth to the Day of the Application 
W these my Medicines. But, my beloved Son, 
Care must be taken to apply them within ten 
Hours after the Breath is out of the Body, while 
yet the Clay is warm with its late Life, and yet 
eapable of Resuscitation. I find my Frame 
grown crasie with perpetual Toil and Meditation ; 
and I conjure you, as soon as I am dead, to anoint 
me with this Unguent ; and when you see me be- 
mn to move, pour into my Lips this inestimable 
Liquor, else the Force of the Ointment will be 
ineffectual. By this Means you will give me 
Life as I have you, and we will from that Hour 
mutually lay aside the Authority of having be- 
stowed Life on each other, but live as Brethren, 
and prepare new Medicines against such another 
Period of Time as will demand another Ap^ica- 
tion of the same Restoratives. In a few Days 
after these wonderful Ingredients were delivered 
to Alexandrinus, Basilius departed this Life. 
But such was the pious Sorrow of the Son at the 
Loss of so excellent a Father, and the first Trans- 
ports of Grief had so wholly disabled him fromall 
manner of Business, that he never thought of the 
Medicines till the Time to which his Father had 
limited their Efficacy was expired. To tell tlie 
Truth, Akxandrinus was a Man of Wit and 
Pleasure, and considered his Father had lived 
out his natural Time, his Life was long and urn- 
form, suitable to the Regularity of it; but that he 
himself, poor Sinner, wanted a new Life, to re- 
' pent of a very bad one hitherto ; and in the Ex- 
amination of his Heart^resoived to go on as he 
did with this natural Being of hi.s, but repent 
very faithfully and spend very piously the Life to 
which he should be restored by Application of 
these Rarities, when I'inie should come, to his 
own Person. 

It has been observed, that Providence fre- 
quently punishes the Self-love of Men who would 
do immoderately for their own Off-spring, with 
Children very much below their Characters and 
Qualifications, insomuch that they only transmit 
their Names to be born by those who give daily 
Proofs of the Vanity of the Labour and Ambi- 
tion of their Progenitors. 

It happened thus in the Family of ; 

for Alexandrinus began to enjoy his ample For- 
tune in all the Extremities of Houshold Expence, 
Furniture^ and insolent Equipage ; and thLs he 
pursued till the Day of his own Departure began, 
as he grew sensible, to approach. As Basilius 
was punished with a Son very unlike him, A lex- 
andrimis was visited with one of his own Dispo- 
sition. It is natural that ill Men should be sus- 
picious, and Alexattdrinus, besides that Jeal- 
ousie, had Proofs of the vitious Disporition of 
bis Son Renatus, for that was his Name. 

Alexandrinus^ as 1 observed, having very 
good Reasons for thinking it unsafe to trust the 
real Secret of his Phial and Gally-pot toany Man 
living, projected to make .sure Work, and hope 
for his Success depending from the Avarice, not 
the Bounty of his Benefactor. 

With this Thought he called Renatus to his 
Bed-.side, and bespoke him in the most pathetick 

Gesture and Accent. As much, my Son, as you 
have been addicted to Vanity aftd Pleasure, as I 
also have been before you, you nor I could eibcape 
the Fame, or the good Effecte of the profound 
Knowledge of our Progenitor, the JRwwned 
Basilius, His Symbol is very well known in the 
Philosophick World, and I shall never forget the 
venerable Air of his Counteiance, when he let 
me info the profound Mysteries of the Sntarag- 
dine Table of Hermes. It is true, said he, and 
far removed from all Colour of Deceit, That 
which is Inferior is like that ’which is Superior, 
hy which are acquired and pe^ected all the 
Miracles of a certain Work. Father is the 

Sun, the Mother the Moon, the Wind is the 
Womb, the Earth is the Nurse of it, and 
Mother of all Perfection. All this must be re- 
ceived with Modesty and Wisdom. The Chy- 
mical People carry mall their Jargon a whimsical 
sort of Piety, which is ordinary with great Lovers 
of Money, and is no more but deceiving them- 
selves, that their Regularity and Strictness of 
Manners for the Ends of this World, has some 
Affinity to the Innocence of Heart which must re- 
commend them to the next. Renatus wondered 
to hear his Father talk so like an Adept, and 
with such a Mixture of Piety, while Alexan- 
drinus observing his Attention fixed, proceeded : 
I'his Phial, Child, and this little Earthen-Pot will 
add to thy Estate so much, as to make thee the 
richest Man in the German Empire. I am going 
to my Long Home, but shall not return to com- 
mon Dust. Then he resumed a Countenance of 
Alacrity, and told him. That if within an Hour 
after In.s Death he anointed his whole Body, and 
poured down his Throat that Liquor which he 
had from old Basilius, the Corps would be con- 
verted into pure Gold. ^ I will not pretend to ex- 
press to you the unfeigned Tendernesses tliat 
passed between these two extraordinaiy Persons ; 
but if the Father recommended the Care of his 
Remains with Vehemence and Affection, the Son 
was not behind-hand in professing that he would 
not cut the least Bit off him, but upon the utmost 
Extremity, or to provide for his younger Brothers 
and Sisters. 

Well, Alexandrinus died, and the Heir of his 
Body (as our Term is) could not forbear in the 
Wantonnesses of his Heart, to measure the 
Length and Breadth of hi.s beloved Father, and 
cast up the ensuing Value of him before he pro- 
ceeded to Operation. When he knew the im- 
mense Reward of his Pains, he began the Work : 
Pmt lo ! when he had anointed the Corps all over, 
and began to apply the Liquor, the Body stirred, 
and Renatus, in a Fright, broke the Phial.* 

* This tale is from the Description of the me- 
morable Sea and Land Travels through Persia to 
the East Indies, by Johann Albrecht von Man- 
dclslo, translated from the German of Olearius, by 

J. B. B. Bk v. p, 189. Basil Valentine, whom it 
makes the hero of a story after the manner of the 
romances of Virgil the Enchanter^ was an able 
chemist (in those days an alchemist) of the six- 
teenth century, who IS believed to have been a 
Benedictine monk of Erfurth, ahd is not known 
[ to have had any children. He was the author of 
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LMji. 4a7,) Thnrsday^ ^uly lo, 1712. {Sieele. 


« rerum tuffitudine ahes^ tantum TV 
0 veriorum libertate sejungas. — lull. 


I T is a certain Sign of an ill Heart to be inclined 
to Defamation, They who are harmless and 
iBO 042 ent, can have no Gratification that way ; but 
it aver arises from a Neglect 0|f what is laudable 
IB a Man’s self, and an Impatience of seeing it in 
another. Else why should Virtue provoke ? Why 
should Beauty displease in such a Degree, that a 
Man given to Scandal never lets the Mention 
of either pass by him without offering something 
to the Diminution of itf A Lady the other Day at 
a Visit being attacked somewhat rudely by one, 
whose own Character has been very roughly 
treated, answered a great deal of Heat and In- 
temperance very calmly, Good Madam spare me^ 
who am mne of your Match ; I speak 111 of no 
Body, and it is a mnv Thin^ to me to be spoken 
ill of Little Minds thmk f ame consists in the 
Number of Votes they have on their Side among 
the Multitude, whereas it is really the inseparable 
Follower of good and worthy Actions. Fame is 
as natural a Follower of Merit, as a Shadow is of 
a Body. It is true, when Crowds press upon you, 
this Shadow cannot be seen, but when they separ- 
ate from around you, it will again appear. The 
La*y, the Idle, and the Froward, are the Persons 
who are most pleas’d with the little Tales which 
pass about the Town to the Disadvantage of the 
rest of the World. Were it not for the Pleasure 
of speaking III, there arc Numbers of People who 
are too lazy to go out of their own Houses, and 
too ill-natur’d to open their Lips in Conversation. 
It was not a little diverting the other Day to ob- 
serve a Lady reading a Post-Letter, and at these 
Words, After all her Airs, he has heard some 
Story or other, and the Match is broke off, give 
Orders in the midst of her Reading, Ptf to the 
Horses. 'I'hat a young Woman of Merit has missed 
an advantagious Settlement, was News not to be 
delayed, lest some J^»ocly else should have given 
her malicious Acquaintance that Satisfaction be- 
fore her. The Unwillingness to receive good I’id- 
inga is a Quality as inseparable from a Scandal- 
Bearer, as the Readiness to divulge bad. But, 
alas, how wretchedly low and contemptible is that 
State of Mind, that cannot be pleased but by what 
is the Subject of Lamentation. 'I’his Temper has 
ever been in the highest Degree odious to gallant 
Spirits. The Persian Soldier, who was heard 
reviling A Icxaftder the Great, was well admon- 
ished by his Officer ; Sir, you air paid to fig^ht 
against Alexander, and not to rail at him. 

Cicero in one of his Pleadings,^ defending his 


-the Currus Triumphali.s Antimonii, mentioned in 
a former note. His name was familiar through 
several books in French, ejmecially UAzoth des 
Phil^aphes, avec les la Clefs de Philosopkie 
(Pari^ 1660), and a Testament de Basile Palen~ 
tinoj^ndon, 1671). 

^ Orat. pro Cu. Plancio. A little beyond the 
middle. 
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Client from general Scandal, says very handsome- 
ly, and with much Reason, There are many who 
nave Particular Engagements to the Prosecutor x 
There are many who are known to have ill-will 
to him for whom I appear; there are many who 
are naturally addicted to Defamation, and en- 
vious of any Good to any Man, who may have 
contributed to spread K eports of this kind : P'or 
nothing is so swift as Scandal, nothing is more 
easily sent abroad, nothing received with more 
Welcome, nothing diffuses it self so universally. 
I shall not desire, that if any Report to our Dis- 
advantage has any Ground for it, you would 
overlook or extenuate it: But if there be any 
thing advanced without a Person who can say 
whence he had it, or ivhich is attested by one who 
forgot who told him it, or who had it from one of 
so little Consideration that he did not then think 
it worthhis Notice, all such Testimonies as these, 
I know, you will think too slight to haz'e any 
Credit against the I nnoce7ice and Honour of your 
Fellow-Citizen. When an ill Report is traced, it 
very often vanishes among such as the Orator has 
here recited. And how despicable a Creature 
must that be, who is in Pain for what passes among 
so frivolous a People ? There is a Town in War- 
wickshire of good Note, and formerly pretty 
famous for much Animosity and Dissention, the 
chief Families of which have now turned all their 
Whispers, Backbitings, Envies, and private Ma- 
lices, into Mirth and Entertainment, by means of 
a peevish old Gentlewoman, known by the Title 
of the Lady Blnemantle. This Heroine had for 
imuiy Years together out-done the whole Sister- 
hood of Gossips, in Invention, quick Utterance, 
and unprovoked Malice. This good Body is of a 
lasting Constitution, though extremely decayed 
in her Eye.s, and decrepid in her Feet. I'he two 
Circum.stances of being always at Home from her 
Lameness, and very attentive from her Blindness, 
make her I.odgings the Receptacle of all that 
p.asses in Town, (rood or Bad ; but for the latter, 
she seems to have the better Memory. There is 
another 'I’hiiig to be noted of her, which is, That 
as it is usual with old People, she has a livelier 
Memory of Things which pas.sed when .she was 
very young, than of late Years. Add to all this, 
that she does not only not love any Body, but she 
hates every Body. The Statue in Rome does not 
serve to vent Malice half so well, as this old Lady 
does to di.sappoint it. She does not know the 
Author of any thing that is told her, but can readily 
repeat the Matter it self ; therefore, though she 
exposes all the whole I'own, she offends no one 
Body in it. She is so exquisitely restle.ss and 
peevish, that she quarrels with all about her, and 
sometimes in a Freak will instantly change her 
Habitation. To indulge this Humour, .she is led 
about the Grounds belonging to the same House 
she is in, and the Persons to whom she is to re- 
move, being in the Plot, are ready to receive her 
at her own Chamber again. At stated 'I'irnes, l he 
Gentlewoman at whose House she supposes she is 
at the Time, is sent for to quarrel with, according 
to her common Custom : When they have a Mind 
to drive the Jest, she is immediately urged to that 
Degree, that .she will board in a Family with which 
she has never yet been ; and away she will go this 
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Instant, and tell them all that the rest have been 
saying of them. By this means she has been an 
Inhabitant of every House in the Place without 
stirring from the same Habitation ; and the many 
Stories which evei y body furnishes her with to fav- 
our that Deceit, make her the general Intellieencer 
of the Tovm of all that can be said by one Woman 
against another. Thus groundless Stories die 
away, and sometimes Truths are smothered under 
the general Word : When they have a Mind to 
discountenance a thing, Oh ! that is in my Lady 
Hluemantle s Memoirs. 

Whoever leceives Impressions to the Disad- 
viuitage of others without Examination, is to he 
iiad in no uthci Credit for Intelligence than this 
good Lady Biuemautle, who is subjected to have 
her Ears imposed upon for want of other Helps to 
better Information. Add to this, that other Scan- 
dal-Bearers suspend the Use of these Faculties 
which jshe has lost, rather than apply them to do 
Ju!)tic'« to their Neighbours ; and I think, for the 
Service of my fair Readers, to acquaint them, that 
there is a voluntary liudy Blnemanile at every 
Visit in 'I'own. T. 


No. 4*8.] Friday^ [Steele, j 

OcenPet extremum Scabies Hor. 

I T is an impertinent and unreasonable Fault in 
Conversation, for one Man to lake up all the 
Discourse. It may possibly be objectea to me 
my self, that I am guilty in this kind, in enter- 
taining the Town every Day, and not giving so 
many able Persons wno have it more in their 
Power, and as much in their Inclination, an Op- 
portunity to oblige Mankind with their Thoughts. 
Besides, said one whom I overheard the other 
Day, why must this Paper turn altogether upon 
Topicks of Learning and Morality? Why should 
it pretend only to Wit, Humour, or the like V 
Things which are u.seful only to amuse Men of 
Literature and superior Education. I would have 
it consist also of all Things which may be neces- 
sary or useful to any Part of Society, and the 
mechanick Arts should have their Place as well as 
the Liberal. The Ways of Gain, Husbandry, 
and I'hrift, will serve a greater Number of 
People, than Discourses upon what was well said 
or done by such a Philosopher^ Heroe, General, 
or Poet. I no sooner heard this Cri tick talk of 
my Works, but I minuted what he had said ; and 
from that Instant resolved to enlarge the Plan of 
my Speculations, by giving Notice to all Persons 
of all Orders, and each Sex, that if they are 
pleased to send me Discourses, with their Names 
and Places of Abode to them, so that I can be 
.satisfied the Writings are authentipk, such their 
Labours shall be faithfully inserted in this Paper. 
It will be of much niore Consequence to a Youth 
in his Apprenticeship, to know by w'hat Rules 
and Arts such a one became Sherifif of the City of 
London^ than to see the Sign of one of hi.-, own 
Quality with a Lion’s Heart in e.ich Hand. The 
World indeed is enchanted with romanitck and 
improbable Atchievements, when the plain Path 


to respective Greatness and Suooess in the Way 
of Life a Man is in, is wholly overlooked. Is it 
possible that a young Man at present CDuhli>pa8^ 
his Time better, than in reading the History dif 
Stocks, and knowing by what pecret Spnngs' 
they have had such sudden Ascents and Falls in 
the same Day ? Could he be better eond]|icted 
in his Way to Wealth, which IsthegreatAxtidhfror 
Life, than in a I'reatise dated from Chtmge-iMtey 
by an able Proficient there? Nothing oeuMlftly 
could be more useful, than to fae-woH ' taeUnioiea, 
in his Hopes and Fears ; to be ilffiBdeot nduen 
others exult, and with a secret Joy buy 'Whan 
otliers think it their Interest to seU. I invite .all 
Persons who have any thing to say for the Profit- 
able Information of the Publick, to take their 
Turns in my Paper : They are welcome, from 
the late noble Inventor of the Longitude,^ to the 
humble Author of Strops for Razors. If to carry 
Ships in Safety, to give Help to People tost iit a 
troubled Sea, without knowing to what Shoar they 
bear, what Rocks to avoid, or what Coast to pray 
for in their Extremity, be a worthy Labour, and 
an Invention that deserves a Statue ; at the same 
Time, he who has found a Means to let the In- 
strument which is to make your Visage less 
[horrible and your Person more smug, easie in 
the Operation, is worthy of some kina of good 
Reception : If Things of high Moment meet 
with Renown, those of little Consideration, since 
of any Consideration, arc not to be despised. In 
order that no Merit may lye hid and no Art un- 
improved, I repeat it, that I call Artificers, as 
well as Philosophers, to iny Assistance in the 
Publick Service. It would be of great Use if we 
had an exact History of the Successes of every 
great Shop within the City- Walls, what Tracts of 

If this mean the Marquis of Worcester, the 
exact ascertainment of the longitude was not one 
of hi.s century of Inventions. The sextant had 
its origin in the mind of Sir Isaac Newton, who 
was knighted in 1705, a»id living at this time, but 
its practical inventor was Thomas Godfrey, a 
glazier at Philadelphia. Godfrey’s instrument is 
said to have been seen by John Hadley, or that 
English philosopher, after whom the instrument 
is named, invented it at the same time, about 
1730. Honours of invention were assigned to 
both Godfrey and Hadley. Means of exact ob- 
servation of the heavenly bodies would not suf- 
fice for exact determining of longitude until the 
sailor was provided with a timepiece that could be 
relied upon in all climates for a true uniform 
Standard of time. The invention of such a time- 
piece, for which Parliament offered a reward of 
^20,000, was the real solution of the difficulty, 
and this we owe to the Yorksh&eman John Har- 
rison, a carpenter and son of a carpenter, who 
had a genius for clockmaking, and was stimulated 
to work at the construction of marine chronome- 
ters by living in sight of the sea. He came to 
London in 1728, and after fifty years of labour 
finished in 1759 a chronometer which, having 
stood the test of two voyages, obtaii^d for him 
the offered reward of /;m,ooo. Harrison died in 
1776 at the age of 83. 

^ [horrid] I 
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Land have been purchased ty a constant Attend- 
ance within a Walk of thirty Fool. If »t could 
alSfr be noted in the Equipage of those who are 
ascended. 0it>m the Successful Trade of their An- 
cestors into Figure and Equipage, such Accounts 
iwonid qincken Industry in the Pursuit of such 
Ats^kdbons, and discountenance Luxury m the 
I^Mwinent ^ them. 

■ divonufie these kinds of Informations, the 

kulbstry of the Female World is not to be unob- 
aowtd: She<‘to whose Houshold Virtues it is 
mnagt Men do Honour to her Husliand, 

be neoorded with Veneration : she who had 
wasted hio Lal^irs,,wtth Infamy. When we are 
oome into Doinestick Life in this manner, to 
aMSaken Caution apd Attendance to the mam 
it would not be amiss to give now and then 
a Touch of Tragedy, and describe [the '] most 
dreadful of all human Conditions, the Case of 
{^ikruptcy : how Plenty, Credit, Chearfulness, 
fuW Hopes, and easy Possessions, are in an In- 
stant turned into Penury, faint Aspects, Diffi- 
dence, Sorrow, and Misery ; how the Man, who 
with an open Hand the Day before could admin- 
ister to the Extremities of others, is shunned to- 
day by the Friend of his Bosom. It would lie 
useful to shew how just this is on the Negligent, 
how lamentable on the Industrious A Paper 
written by a Merchant, might give this Island a 
tr*ie Sen.se of the Worth and Importance of his 
Character : It might be visible from what he could 
say, I’hat no Soldier entring a Breach adventures 
more for Honour, than the 'I’rader does for 
Wealth to his Country. In both Cases the Ad- 
venturers have their own Advantage, but I know 
no Cases wherein every Body else is a Sharci in 
the Success, 

Iti.s objected by Readers of History, That the 
BatteU in those Narrations are .scarce ever to be 
understood. This Misfortune is to be ascribed to 
the Ijgnorance of Historians in the Methods of 
drawing iu>, changing the Form.s of a Battalia, 
and the Enemy retreating from, as well as ap- 
proaching to, the Charge. But in the Discourses 
friwn the Correspondents, whom I now invite, the 
Danger will be of another kind ; and it is neces- 
sary to caution them only against using Terms of 
Art, and de.scribing Things that are familiar to 
them in Words unknown to their Readers I pro- 
mise my self a great Harvest of new Circum- 
stance''', Persons, and Things from this Proposal ; 
and a World, which many think they are well ac- 
quainted with, discovered us wholly new. This 
Sort of Intelligence will give a lively Image of 
the Chain and mutual Dependance of humane 
Society, take off impertinent Prejudices, enlarge 
the Minds of tho.se, whose Views are confined to 
their own Circumstances ; and, in short, if the 
Knowing in several Arts, Professions, and 'IVades 
wfll exert themselv)e.s, it cannot but produce a new 
Field of Diversion, an Instruction more agteeable 
than has yet appeared. T. 

No. 439.] Saturday^ July la, lyi'a. [A'/w/if. 

Po^luinqtie faliis dedocet uti 

Vocibtts — — 

Mr. Sfectatok, 

* QINCE I gave an Account of an agreeable Set 
‘ 0 of Company which were gone down into 
‘ the Country, I have received Advices from 

* thence, that the Institution of an Infirmary for 
‘ those who should be out of Humour, has had 
‘ very good Effects. My Letters mention parti- 
‘cular Circumstances of two or three Persons, 

‘ who had the good Sense to retire of their own 
‘ Accord, and notified that they were withdrawn, 
‘with the Reasons of it, to the Company, in 
‘ their respective Memorials. 

I he Memorial of Mrs. Mary Dainty, Spinster, 

Humbly Sheweth, 

‘ That conscious of her own want of Merit, ac- 
‘ companied with a Vanity of being admired, she 
‘ had gone into Exile of her own accord. 

‘ .She is sensible, that a vain Person is the most 
‘ insunerable Creature living in a well-bred As- 
‘ sembly. 

‘ I'hat she desired, before she appeared in pub- 
‘ lick again, she might have Assurance.s, that 
‘ tho’ she might be thought handsome, there 
‘ might not more Address or Compliment be ptiid 
‘to .her, than to the rest of the Company. 

‘ That she conceived it a kind of Superiority, 

* that one Person should take upon him to com- 
‘ mend another. 

‘ Lastly, That she went into the Infirmary, to 
‘ avoid a particular Person who took upon him to 
‘ profess an Admiration of her. 

‘ She therefore prayed, that to applaud out of 
‘ due placcj might be declar’d an Offence, and 
‘ punished in the same Manner with Detraction, 

‘ in that the latter did but report Persons defect- 
‘ IV c, and the former made them so. 

All which is submitted, &^c. 

I’here appeared a Delicacy and Sincerity in. 
thi.'. Memorial very uncommon^ but my Friend 
informs me, that the Allegations of it were 
groundless, insomuch that this Declaration of an 
Aversion to being praised, was understood to be 
no other than a secret Trap to purchase it, for 
which Reason it lies still on the Table unan- 
swered. 

The humble Memorial 0/ the Lady 'LyAxs^ LoUer, 

Sheweth, 

‘ That the Lady Lydia is a Woman of Quality ; 

‘ married to a private Gentleman. 

‘ That she finds her self neither well nor ill. 

‘ That her Husband is a Clown. 

‘ That Lady Lydia cannot see Company. 

‘ That she desires the Infirmary may be her 
‘ Apartment during her stay in the Country. . 

‘ That they would please to make merry with 
‘ their Equals. 

‘That Mr. LoUer might .stay with them if he 
‘ thought fit. 

* [that] 
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It was immediately resolved, that Lady Lydia 
was still sx Xj^ntdon, 

The humble Memorial ^/Thomas Sudden, Rsq.^ 
of the Inner-Temple, 

Sheweth, 

* That Mr. Sudden is conscious that he is too 
' much given to Argumentation. 

‘That he talks loud. 

* That he is apt to think all things matter of 
‘ Debate. 

‘ That he stayed behind in Westminsier-Hall^ 

* when the late Shake of the Roof happened, only 

* because a Council of the other Side asserted it 

* was coming down. 

^ That he cannot ‘for his Life consent to any 

* thing. 

‘ That he stays in the Infirmary to forget him- 
'self. 

* That as soon as he has forgot himself, he will 
*wait on the Company. 

His Indisposition was allowed to be sufiicient 
to require a Ces.sation from Company. 

The Memorial of Frank Jolly, 

Sheweth, 

* That he hath put himself into the Infirmary, in 

* regard he is sensible of a certain rustick Mirth 

* which, renders him unfit for polite Conversation. 

^ That he intends to pre-pare himself by Abstin- 
*ence and thin Diet to be one of the Company. 

‘ Thai at present he comes into a Room as if he 
‘were an Express from Abroad. 

‘That he has chosen an Apartment with a 

* matted Anti-Chamber, to practise Motion wiih- 
‘ out being heard. 

‘ That he bows, talks, drinks, eats, and helps 
‘himself before a Glass, to learn to act with Mo- 
‘ deration. 

‘ That by reason of his luxuriant Health he is op- 
‘pre.s.sive to Persons of composed Behaviour, 
‘That he is endeavouring to forget the Word 

* Pskarv, Pshaw. 

* That he is also weaning himself from his Cane. 
‘That when he has learnt to live without his 

‘said Cane, he will wait on the Company, 

The Memorial of John Rhubarb, Esq,^ 
Sheweth, 

* That your Petitioner has retired to the Infirm- 
' ary, but that he is in perfect good Health, except 
‘that he has by long Use, and for want of Dis- 

* course, contracted an Haliit of Complaint that he 
‘is sick. 

* That he wants for nothing under the Sun, but 
‘ what to say, and therefore has fallen into this 
‘.unhappy Malady of complaining that he is sick. 

‘ That this Custom of his makes him, by his own 
‘ Confession, fit only for the Infirmary, and therc- 
‘fore he has not waited for being sentenced to it. 

‘ That he is conscious there is nothing more im- 
‘ proper than such a Complaint in good Company, 
*in that they must pity, whether they think the 
‘ Lamenter ill or ,not ; and that the Complainant 

* must make a silly Figure, whether he is pitied or 
‘not. 

* Your Petitioner humbly prays, that he may 


* have Time to know how h« does, anil h<» yJll 
‘ make his Appearance. 

‘ The Valetudinarian was l^ewke easily ex- 

* cused ; and this Society being resolved not only ' 
‘to make it their Busines.s to pass their Time ‘ 
‘ agi eeably for the present Season, but also to 

‘ commence such Habits in themselves as inaj||t'^be 
‘of Use in their future Conduct in general^ tktt 
‘very ready to give into a fancied or real Int^pa- 
‘city to join with their Measures, in order to have 

* no Humourist, proud Man, impertinent or suffi* 
‘cient Fellow, break in upon their Happiness. 

‘ Great Evils seldom happen to disturb Company ; 

‘ but Indulgence in Particularities of Humour, is 
‘ the Seed of making half our Time hang in Sus* 
‘pence, or waste away under real Discomposures. 

* Among other Things it is carefully provided 
‘ that there may not be di.sagreeable Familiarities, 
'No one is to appear in the publick Rooms un- 

* dressed, or enter abruptly into each other s Apart- 
‘ment without intimation. Every one has hitherto 

* been so careful in his Behaviour, that there has 
‘ but one Offender in ten Days Time been sent 
‘into the Infirmary, and that was for throwing 
‘away his Cards at Whist, 

‘ He has offered his Submission in the following 
‘Terms. 

The humble Petition tT/Jeofiry Hot.spur, Esq.^ 

Sheweth, 

‘Though the Petitioner swore, .stamped, and 
‘ threw down his Card.s, he has all imaginable Re- 
‘ spect for the Ladies, and the whole Company. 

* That he humbly desires it may be con.sidercd 
‘in the Case of Gaining, there are many Motives 
‘ which provoke to Disorder. 

‘That the Desire of (Jain, and the Desire of 
‘Victory, are both thwarted in Losing. 

‘ I'hat all Conversations in the World have in- 
‘ dnlged Human Infirmity in this Ca.se. 

‘ Your Petitioner therefore most humbly prays, 

‘ that he may be i estored to the Company, and he 
‘ hopes to bear ill Fortune with a good Grace for 
‘ the future, and to demean himself so as to be no 
‘more than chearful when he wins, than grave 
‘ when he lo.ses. T. 


No. 430.] Monday^ July 14, 1712. [Steele, j 

Queere peregrinnm vicinia ratica reclamai. 1 

Hor. 


‘ A S you are Spectator-General, you may with 
‘ Authority censure whatsoever looks ill, 

‘ and is offensive to the Sight ; the worst Nusance 
‘of which kind, methinks, is the scandalous Ap- 
‘pearance of Poor in all Parts of this wealthy 
‘City. Such miserable Objects affect the com- 
* passionate Beholder with dismal Ideas, discom- 
‘ pose the Chearfulness of his Mind, and deprive 
‘him of the Pleasure that he might otherwise take 
‘in surveying the Grandeur of our Metropolis. 
‘ Who can without Remorse see a disabled Sailor, 
‘ the Purveyor of our Luxury, destitute of Neces- 
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, Who can beliold an limiesi SokUer, that 

* lively withstood the Enemy, prostrate and in 
^ Want amongst his Friends ? It were endless to 

* mention all the Variety of Wretchedness, and 

* the numberless Poor, that not only singly, but in 

* Companies, implore your Charity. Spectacles 

* pf tht|» Knturc every where occur ; and it is tm- 
^;a^untable. that amongst the many lamentable 
^Crie$ that infest this Town, your Comptroller- 
^ Oeneml should not lake notice of the most shock- 
^Ing, vis, those of the Needy and Afflicted. I 
*0n’tbut think he wav’d it meerly out of good 
‘Breeding, chusing rather to stifle his Resent- 

* ment, than upbraid his Countrymen with Inhu- 

* manity ; however, let not Charity be sacrificed 

* to Popularity, and if his Ears were deaf to their 

* Complaint.s, let not your Eyes overlook their 
‘Persons. There are, I know, many Impostois 
‘among them. Lameness and Blindness are cer- 

* tainly very often acted ; but can those that have 
‘their Sight and Linfijs, employ them better than 
‘in knowing whether they are counterfeited or 
‘not? I know not which of the two misapplies his 

* Senses most, he who pretends himself blind to 
‘ move Compassion, or he who beholds a niisera- 
‘We Object without pitying it. But in order to 
‘remove such Impediiiients, I wish, Mr. Si’ECTA- 
*TOR, you would give us a Discourse upon Beg- 
‘gars, that we may not pass by true Objects of 
‘Charity, or give to ImposiUiS, 1 looked out of 
‘my Window the other M 01 ning earlier than or- 

* dinary, and saw a blind Beggar, an Hour before 
*rte Passage he stands in is frequented, with a 
‘Needle and Thread, thriftily mending his Stock- 
'mgs: My Astonishment was still greater, wlien 
‘I oeheld a lame Fellow, whose Legs were too 
‘big to walk within an Hour after, bring him a 
‘ Pot of Ale. I will not mention the Shakings, 

* Pistortions, and Convulsions which many of them 
‘practise to gain an Alms ; but sure I am, they 
‘ought to be taken Care of in this Condition, 

‘ ffither by the Beadle or the Magistrate. They, 

* it seems, relieve their Posts according to their 
‘Talents. There is the Voice of an old Woman 
‘ i>ever begins to beg ’till nine in the Evening, and 
‘ then she is destitute of Lodging, turned out for 
‘want of Rent, and has the same lU Fortune every 
‘ Night in the Year. You should employ an 
‘ Officer to hear the Distress of each Beggar that 
‘is constant at a particular Place, who is ever in 
‘ the same Tone, and succeeds because his Audi- 
‘e»ce is continually changing, tho’ he docs not 
‘ aker his. Lamentation. If we have nothing else 
‘ftir our Money, let u.s have moie Invention to be 
‘dieated with. All which is submitted to your 
‘ Spectatorial Vigilance : and I am, 

i'/A, 

yo 7 ^r most fmvible Servant. 

SIR, 

‘1 was last Sunday highly transported at our 
‘ Pt^rish-Cjiurch ; the Gentleman m the Pulpit 

* pleaded movingly in Behalf of the poor Children, 

‘ and they for themselves much more forcibly by 
‘singing an Hymn ; And I had the Happiness to 
‘ be a Contributor to this little religious Institution 

* of Innocents, and am sure I never disposed of 

‘ hiimoy to my Satisfaction and Advantage. 

It be; r- 

‘The inward Joy 1 tiud iu my self, and the Good- 
‘ will I bear to Mankind, make me heartily wish 
‘those pious Works may be encoura^d. that the 
‘ present Promoters may reap the Delight, and 
‘ Posterity the Benefit of them. But whilst we 

* are building this beautiful Edifice, let not the old 
‘ Ruins remain in View to sully the Prospect : 
‘Whilst we are cultivating and improving this 
‘ young hopeful Offspring, let not the ancient and 
‘helpless Creatures be shamefully neglected. 

‘ The Crowds of Poor, or pretended Poor, in every 
‘ Place, are a great Reproach to us, and eclipse 
‘ the Glory of all other Charity. It is the utmost 
‘ Reproach to Society, that there should be a poor 
‘ Man unrelieved, or a poor Rogue unpunished, 

‘ I hope you will think no Part of Human Life 
‘out of your Consideration, but will, at your 
‘ J.r- iro. g’v r. - the Hi-'to; y of Plenty and Want, 

i’ '• :i.i: i.,il 1 J.-.f'.iiicri's towards them, cal- 
‘ culuted for the Cities of London and IVestmins- 
Uer. 

Tam, SIR, 

Your most Humble Servant, 

T. D. 

Mr, Spectator, 

‘I beg you would lie pleased to take Notice of 
‘a very great Indecency, which is extreamly com- 
‘ mon, though, i think, never yet under your 
‘ Censure. It is, Sir, the strange Freedoms some 
‘ ill-bred married People take in Company : The 
‘unseasonable Fondness of some Husbands, and 
‘ the ill-timed Tenderness of some Wives, They 
‘ talk and act, as if Modesty was only fit for Maids 
‘ .and Batchelors, and that too before both. I was 
‘ once, Mr. Spectator, where the Fault I speak 
‘ of was so very flagrant, that (being, you must 
‘kno^y, a very ba^.hlnl Follow, and several young 
‘ Ladies in the Room) I protest 1 was quite out of 
‘ Countenance. Luebta, it seems, was breeding, 
‘and h rrthing but entertain the Company 

‘y ; 1 a 1 >1 . '•i.-'ic np ;'i the Difficulty of Reckon- 
‘ ing to a Day, and said she Knew those who were 
‘certain to an Hour; then fell a laughing at a 
‘ silly unexperienced Creature, who was a Month 
‘ above her Time. Upon her Husband’s coming 
‘ in, she put several Questions to him ; which he . 
‘not caring to resolve, Well, cries Lncbia, 1 shall 

‘have ’em all at Night But lest I should 

‘seem guilty of the very Fault I write against, I 
‘ shall only mtreat Mr. Spectator to correct such 

* Misdemeanors ; 

For higher of the Genial Bed by far. 

And with my steriotts Reverence, 1 deem,^ 

/ SIR, 

Your htnnble Servant, 

T. 'r. Mean well. 

No. 431. J Tuesday, fuly 15, 1712. [Steele. 

Quid Duicius hominum generi a Natura datum 
est qnam sui cuigue liberi ? — 'I'liU. 

T HAVE lately been casting in my Thoughts 

X the several Unhappinesses of Life, and com- 

* Paradise Lost, Bk VI 11 . 11 . 598-9. 
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mring the Infelicities of old Age to those of In- 
thnicy. The Calamities of Children are due to the 
Negligence and Misconduct of Parents, those of 
Age to the past Life which led to it. I have here 
the History of a Boy and Girl to their Wedding- 
Day^ and I think I cannot give the Reader a 
liv#lter Image of the insipid way which Time un- 
culdvated passes, tlian by entertaining him with 
their authentick Epistles, expressing all that was 
remarkable in their Lives, ’till the Period of their 
Life above mentioned. The Sentence at the Head 
of thi.s Paper, which is only a warm Interrogation, 
What is tfiere in N attire so dear as a Man's own \ 
Children to him ? is all the Reflection I shall at 
present make on those who are negligent or cruel 
m the Education of them. 

Mr. Spectator, 

* I am now entring into my One and Twentieth 
*Year, and do not know that I had one Day’s 
‘thorough Satisfaction since I came to Years of 

* any Reflection, till the 'finie they say others lose 
‘their Liberty, the Day of my Marriage. 1 am 
‘ Son to a Gentleman of a very great Estate, who 
‘ resolv’d to keep me out of the Vices of the Age ; 

‘ and in order to it never let me see any Thing 
‘ that he thought could give me the least Pleasure. 
‘At ten Years old I was put to a Granimar- 
‘ School, where my Master received Orders every 
‘ Post to use me very severely, and have no re- 
‘gard to my having a great Estate. At Fifteen I 
‘was removed to the Univer.sity, where I liv’d, 

‘ out of my Father’s great Discretion, in scand.ilous 
‘Poverty and Want, till I was big enough to be 
‘ married, and I was sent for to see the Lady who 
‘sends you the Underwritten. When we were 
' put together, we both considered that we could 
‘not be worse than we were in taking one another, 

‘ out of a Desire of Liberty entered into Wedlock. 

‘ My Father says 1 am now a Man, and may speak 

* to him like another Gentleman. 

1 am, SJR, 

Your most humble Servant, 
Richard Reutfrec. 

Mr. Spec. 

“ I grew tall and wild at my Mother’s, who is a 
‘gay Widow, and did not care for shewing me 
‘ ^11 about two Years and a half ago ; at which 
‘ time iny Guardian Uncle sent me to a Boarding- 
‘ School, with Orders to contradict me in nothing, 

‘ for 1 had been misused enough already. I had 
‘ not been there above a Month, when being in 
‘the Kitchin, I saw some Oatmeal on the Dresser; 

‘ I put two or three Corns in my Mouth, liked it, 

‘ stole a Handful, went into my Chamber, chewed 
‘it, and for two Months after never failed taking 
‘ Toll of every Pennyworth of Oatmeal that came 
‘into the House: But one Day playing with a 

* Tobacco-pipe between my I’eeth, it happened to 
‘break in my Mouth, and the spitting out the 
‘Pieces left such a delicious Roughness on my 
‘Tongue, that I could not be satisfied ’till I had 
*' champed up the remaining Part of the Pipe. I 
‘forsook the Oatmeal^ and stuck to the Pipes 
‘three Months, in which Time I had dispensed 

* with thirty .seven foul Pipes, all to the Boles ; 

‘They belonged to an old Gentleman, Father to 
‘ my Governess He lock’d up the clean ones. 


‘ I left off eating of Pipes, and fell to liclung of 

* Chalk. 1 was soon tired of this ; 1 then nibbled 
‘all the red Wax of our last Ball-Tickets, and 
‘three Weeks after the black Wax from the Bury- 
‘ing-Tickets of the old Gentleman. Two Montra 
‘ after this I liv’d upon Thunder-bolts, a certain 
‘ long, round bluish Stone, which I found among 
‘ the Gravel in our Garden. I was wonderfully 
‘ delighted with this ; but Thunder-bolts growing 
‘scarce, I fasten’d Tooth and Nail upon our 
‘Garden-Wall, which I stuck to almost aTwelve- 
‘ mouth, and had in that time peeled and devoured 
‘ half a Foot towards our Neighbour’s Yard. I 
‘now thought my self the happiest Creature in 
‘ the World, and I believe in ray Conscience, I 
‘had eaten quite through, had I had it in my 
‘ Chamber ; but now I became lazy, and unwilling 
‘to stir, and was obliged to seek Food nearer 
‘ Home. I then took a strange Hankering to 
‘ Coals ; I fell to scranching ’em, and had already 
‘consumed, I am certain, as much as would have 
‘dressed my Wedding Dinner, when my Uncle 
‘came for me Home. He was in the Parlour with 
‘ my Governess when I was called down. I went 
‘in, fell on my Knees, for he made me call him 

* Father ; and when I expected the Bles.sing I 
‘ asked, the good Gentleman, in a Surprize, turns 
‘ himself to my Governess, and asks, Whether this 
‘ (pointing to me) was his Daughter? This (added 
‘ he) IS the very Picture of Death. My Child w^ 

‘ a plump-fac’d, hale, fresh-coloured Girl ; but this 
‘looks as if she was half-starved, a mere Skeleton. 
*My Governe.ss, who is really a good WomEn, 

‘ assured my Father I had wantetT for nothirig ; 

‘ and withal told him I was continually eating 
‘ some I'rash or other, and that I was almost eaten 
‘up with the Green-sickness, her Orders being 
‘never to cross me. But this magnified but little 
‘ with my Father, who pre.sently, in a kind of Pett, 

‘ paying for my Board, took me home with him, 

‘ 1 had not been long at home, but one Sunday at 
‘ Church (I shall never forget it) 1 saw a young 
‘ neighbouring Gentleman that pleased me hugely ; 

‘ I liked him of all Men 1 ever saw in my Life, 
‘and began to wish 1 could be as pleasing to him. 

‘ The very next Day he came, with his Father, a 
‘visiting to our House; We were left alone to- 
‘gether, with Directions on both Sides to be in 
‘Love with one another, and in three Weeks time 
‘ we were married, I regained my former Health 
‘ and Complexion, and am now as happy as the 
‘Day is long. Now, Mr. Spec., I desire you 
‘would find out some Name for these craving 
‘Damsels, whether dignified or distinguished 
‘under some or all of the following Denomina- 
‘ tioiis, (to wit) Trash-eaters, Oatmeal-chewers, 

‘ Pipe-champers, Chalk-lickers, Wax-nibblers, 

‘ Coal-Sc ranchers, Wall-peelers; or Gravel-dig- 
^ gers : And, good Sir, do your utmo.st endeavour 
‘to prevent (by exposing) this unaccountable 

* B'olly, so prevailing aipong the young ones of 
‘ our Sex, who may not meet with such sudden 
‘ good Luck as, 

SIR, 

Your constant Reader, 

and very humble Servant, 
Sabina Green, 

T. Now Sabina RentfirW* 
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iV<?. 432.] Wednesday, July 16, 1712. \Steele. 


Inter-strepit anser olores. — Virg. 


Mr. Spectator, Oxford, yuly 14. 

* A CCORDING to a late Invitation in one of 

* jtA. your Papers to every Man- who pleases to 

* write, I have sent you the following short Dis- 
‘sertation against the Vice of being prejudiced. 

Your most humble Servant. 

‘Man is a sociable Creature, and a Lover of 
‘ Glory ; whence it is that when several Persons 

* are united in the same Society, they are studious 

* to^ lessen the Reputation of others, in order to 
‘ raise their own. The Wise are content to guide 
‘the Springs in Silence, and rejoice in Secret at 
‘ their regular Progress : To prate and triumph is 
‘ the Part allotted to the Trifling and Superficial : 

‘ The Geese were providentially ordained to save 
‘ the Capitol. Hence it is, that the Invention of 
‘Mf^ks and Devices to distinguish Parties, is 
‘owing to the Beaux and Belles of this Island. 

‘ Hats moulded into different Cocks and Pinches, 

‘ have long bid mutual Defiance ; Patches have 

* been set against Patches in Battcl-aray ; Stocks 
‘have risen or fallen in Proportion to Head- 
‘ Dresses; and Peace or War been expected, as 

j ‘the White or the Red Hood hath prevailed. 

* These are the Standard- Piearcrs in our contending 
‘Armies, the Dwarfs and Squires who carry the 
‘ Impresses of the Giants or Knights, not born to 
‘fig^t themselves, but to prepare the Way for the 
' ensuing Combat. 

‘ It is Matter of Wonder to reflect how far Men 
‘of weak Understanding and strong Fancy are 
‘hurried by their Prejudices, even to the bclicv- 
‘ ing that the whole Body of the adverse Party 
‘arc a Band of Villains and Dmmons. Foreign- 
‘ ers complain, that the English are the proudest 
‘ Nation under Heaven. Perhaps they too have 
‘their Share: but be that as it will, general 
‘ Charge.s against Bodies of Men is the Fault I 
‘am writing against. It must be own’d, to our 
‘ Shame, that our common People, and most who 
‘have not travelled, have an inational Contempt 
‘for the Language, Dress, Customs, and even the 
. ‘Shape andMind.s of other Nations. Some Men 
‘ otherwise of Sense, have wondered that a great 
‘ Genius .should spring out of Ireland', and think 

* you mad in affirming, that fine Odes have been 

* written in Lapland. 

‘This Spirit of Rivalship, which heretofore 
‘reigned in the Two Universities, is extinct, .and 
‘almost over betwixt College and College: In 

* Parishes and Schools the 'I'lilrst of Glory still 

* obtains. At the Seasons of Football and Cock- 
'fighting, these little Republicks re.issnme their 
‘national Hatred to each other. My Tenant in 
*the Country is verily perswaded, that ihe Parish 

* of the Enemy hath not one honest Man in it. 

‘ I always hated Satyr.s against Woman, and 
‘Satyrs against Man; I am apt to suspect a 
‘ Stranger who laughs at the Religion of The 

* Faculty ; My Spleen rises at a dull Rogue, who 
‘ is severe upon Mayors and Aldermen , and was 
'never better pleased than with a Piece of Jus- 


‘ tice executed upon the Body of a Templer, who 
‘ was very arch upon Parsons. 

‘The Nece.ssities of Mankind require various 
‘ Employments ; and whoever excels in hjs Pro- 
‘vince is worthy of Praise. All Men are not 
‘educated after the same Manner, nor have all 
‘ the same Talents. Those who are deficient de- 
* serve our Compassion, and have a Title to our 
‘Assistance. All cannot be bred in the same 
‘ Place ; but in all Places there arise, at different 
‘Times, such Persons as do Honour to their 
‘ Society, which may raise Envy in little Souls, 
‘but are admired and cherished by generous 
‘ Spirits. 

‘ It is certainly a great Happiness to be edu- 
‘cated in Societies of great and eminent Men. 
‘ Their Instructions and Examples are of extra- 
‘ ordinary Advantage. It is highly proper to in- 
‘ still such a Reverence of the governing Per- 
‘ soils, and Concern for the Honour of the Place, 
‘as may spur the growing Members to worthy 
‘ Pursuits and honest Emulation : But to swell 
‘young Minds with vain Thought.s of the Dignity 
‘of their own Brotherhood, by debasing and 
‘villifying all others, doth them a real Injury. 

‘ By this means I have found that their Efforts 
‘have become languid, and their Prattle irksome, 
‘as thinking it sufficient Praise that they are 
‘ Children of so illustrious and ample a Family. 

‘ I should think it a surer as well as more gen- 
‘crous Method, to .set before the Eyes of Youth 
‘ sucli Persons as have made a noble Progress in 
‘ Fraternities less talk’d of ; which seems tacitly 
‘to reproach their Sloth, who loll so heavily in the 
‘Scats of mighty Improvement: Active Spirits 
‘hereby would enlarge their Notions, whereas by 
‘ a servile Imitation of one, or perhaps two, ad- 
‘ mired Men in their own Body, they can only 
‘gam a secondary and derivative kind of B'ame. 
‘'J'hesc Copiers of Men, like tho.se of Authors or 
‘ Painters, run into Affectations of some Oddness, 

‘ which iierhaps was not disagreeable in the 
‘Ongm.al, hut sits ungracefully on the narrow- 
‘ soiil’d 'I'ranscriher. 

‘ By such early Corrections of Vanity, while 
‘ Boys are growing into Men, they will giadualiy 
‘leain not to censure .superficially; but imbibe 
‘ those Principles of general Kindness and Hu- 
‘ nianity, which alone can make them easie to 
‘themselves, and beloved by others. 

‘ Reflections of this nature have expunged all 
‘Picjiulices out of my Heart, insomuch that, 
‘tho’ Inin .1 film Protestant, I hope to see the 
‘ Pope and Cardinals without violent Emotions ; 

‘ ami iho’ I am naturally grave, I expect to meet 
‘ good Company at Parts. 

I am, SIR, 

Your obedient Servant. 

Mr. .Spectator, 

‘ I find you are a general Undertaker, and 
‘have by your Coi respondents or self an Insight 
‘ into most things : which makes me apply my 
‘ self to you at present in the sorest Calamity that 
‘ ever befel Man. My Wife lias taken something 
‘ill of me, and has not spoke one Word, good or 
‘bad, to me, or any Body in the Family, .since 
‘ Frulay was Seven-night. What must a Man do 
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Tn that Case? Your Advice would be a great 
‘ Obligation to, 

SIJ^, 

Vour most humble Serr>ant, 

Ralph Thimbleton. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ When you want a Trifle to fill up a Paper, in 
* inserting this you will lay an Obligation on 
Your humble Servant, 

July 1 5^, Olivio. 

1712. 

Dear Olivia, 

“ It is but this Moment I have had the Happi- 
“ ness of knowing to whom I am obliged for tne 
“Present I received the second of Aj>ril. I am 
“ heartily sorry it did not come to Hand the Day 
“ before ; for I can’t but think it very hard upon 
“People to lose their Jest, that offer at one but 
“ once a Year. I congratulate my self however 
' ‘ upon the Earnest given me of .something fur- 
“ ther intended in my Favour, for I am told, that 
“ the Man who is thought worthy by a Lady to 
“ make a Fool of, stands fair enough in her 
“ Opinion to become one Day her Husband, 
“Till such time as I have the Honour of being 
“ sworn, I take Leave to subscribe my self, 

Dear Olivia, 

Your Fool Elect, | 

T. Nicodemuncio. 


No. 43J.] Thursday, July 17, 1712. {^Addison, 

Perlegw Meeonio cantatas carmine Ranas, 
Et/rontem nugis solvere disce mels. — Mart. 

T he Moral World, as consisting of Males and 
Females, is of a mixt Nature, and filled 
with several Customs, Fashions and Ceremonies, 
which would have no place in it, were there but 
One Sex. Had our Species no Females in it. 
Men would be quite different Creatures from what 
they are at present ; their Endeavours to please 
the opposite Sex, polishe.s and refines them out of 
those Manners which are most Natural to them, 
and often sets them upon modelling thcra.solves, 
not according to the Plans which they approve in 
their own Opinions, but according to those Plans 
which they think are most agreeable to the Fe- 
male World, In a Word, Man would not only 
be an unhappy, but a rude unfinished Creature, 
were he conversant with none but those of hi.s 
own Make. 

Women, on the other side, are apt to form 
themselves in every thing with regard to that 
other half of reasonable Creaturc.s, with whom 
they are here blended and confused ; their 
Thoughts arc over turned upon appearing amiable 
to the other Sex ; they talk, and move, and 
smile, with a Design upon us , every Feature of 
their Faces, every part of their Dress is filled 
with Snares and Allurements. There would be 
no such Animals as Prudes 01 Coquets in the 
World, were there not such an Animal as Man. 
In short, it is the Male that gives Charms to 
Womankind, that produces an Air in their Faces, 


I a Grace in their Motions, a Softness in their , 
Voices, and a Delicacy in their Complections. 

As this mutual Regard between the two Sexes 
tends to the Improvement of each of them, we 
may observe that Men are apt to degenerate into 
rough and brutal Natures, who live as if there 
were no such things as Women in the World ; aS 
on the contrary, Women, who have an Indiffer- 
ence or Aversion for their Counter-parts inhumasl 
Nature, are generally Sower and tlnamiable, 
Sluttish and Censorious. 

I am led into this IVain of Thoughts by a little • 
Manuscript which is lately fallen into Hands, 
and which I shall communicate to the Reader, SA 
I have done some other curious Pieces of the 
.same Nature, without troubling him with an)^ 
Enquiries about the Author of it. It contain^ ^ 
summary Account of two different States whitn 
bordered upon one another. The one was a 
Commonwealth of A masons, or Women wilhotlt 1 
Men ; the other was a Republick of Males that 
had not a Woman in their whole Community. A? 
these two States bordered upon one another, it 
was their vvay, it seems, to meet upon their 
Frontiers at a certain Season of the Year, wbett 
those among the Men who had not made their 
Choice in any former Meeting, associated them- 
selves with particular Women, whom they were 
afterwards obliged to look upon as their Wives in 
every one of the.se yearly Rencounters. The 
Children that sprung from this Alliance, if Males, 
were sent to their respective Fathers, if Females, 
continued with their Mothers. By means of this 
Anniversary Carnival, which lasted about a 
Week, the Commonwealths were recruited from 
time to time, and supplied with their respective 
Subiects. 

The.se two States were engaged together in a 
perpetual League, Offensive and Defensive, so 
that if any Foreign Potentate offered to attack 
either of them, both the Sexes fell upon him at once, 
and quickly brought him to Reason. It was re- 
markable that for many Ages this Agreement 
continued inviolable between the two States, 
notwith.Manding, as was said before, they were 
Husbands and Wives ; but this will not appear so 
w'oiidcrful, if we consider that they did not live 
together above a Week in a Year. 

In the Account which my Author gives of the 
Male Republick, there were .several Customs 
very remarkable. The Men never shaved their 
Beards, or pared their Nails above once in a 
Twelvemonth, which was probably about the 
time of the great annual Meeting upon their 
Frontiers, I find the Name of a Mini.ster of 
State m one Part of their History, who was fined 
for appearing too frequently iu clean Linnen ; and 
of a ceitain great General who was tunied out of 
his Post lor Effeminacy, it having .been proved 
upon him by several credible Witnesses that he 
washed his Face every Morning. If any Member 
of the Commonwealth had a soft Voice, a smooth 
Face, or a supple Behaviour, he was banished 
into the Commonwealth of Females, where he 
was treated as a Slave, dre.ssed in Petticoats, and 
set a Spinning. They had no Titles of Honour 
among them, but such as denoted some Bod0y 
Strength or Perfection, as such an one the JUir?, 
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inidli an one ihe Stocky, such an one the Gntffi 
Their publick Debates Were generally managed 
with Aicks and Cuffs, insomuch that they often 
came from the Council Table with broken Shins, 
black Eyes, and bloody Noses. When they 
would reproach a Man m the most bitter Terms, 
they would tell him his Teeth were white, or that 
he had a fair Skin, and a soft Hand. 'I'he great- 
est Man I meet with m their History, was one 
who could lift Five hundred Weight, and wore 
such a prodigious Pair of Whiskers as had never 
been seen in the Commonwealth before his Time. 
These Accomplishments it seems had rendred him 
SO popular, that if he had not died very season- 
ably, it is thought ho might have enslaved the 
Republick. Having made this short Extract out 
of the History of the Male Commonwealth, 1 
shall look into the History of the neighbouring 
State which consisted of Females, and if I find 
any thing in it, will not fail to Cominimicate it to 
the Publick. C. 


No . 434.] Friday, July 18, 1712. {^Addison. 

Quales Thrciciee cihn Jfumina Then/iodoontis 
Pulsatit, et pictis bellantur Aniazancs armL : 
Sen circuin H ippolyteti, sen chiu se Plartin curru 
Penthesilea refert, magnoque vhtlaute tumnltu 
Faminea exultant lunatis agnnna pelth . — Virg. 


H aving carefully perused the Manuscript I 
mentioned in my Yesterday’s P.aper, so far 
as it relates to the Republick of Women, I find in 
it several Particulars which may very well deserve 
the Reader’s Attention. 

The Girls of Quality, from six to twelve Years 
old, were put to publick Schools, where they 
learned to Box and play at Cudgels, with several 
other Accomplishments of the same Nature ; so 
that nothing was more usual than to see a little 
MLa» returning Home at Night with a bioken 
Pate, or two or three Teeth knocked out of her 
Head. They were afterwards taught to ride the 
great Horse, to Shoot, Dart, or .Sling, and listed 
into several Companies, in order to perfect them- 
selves in Military Exercises. No Woman was to 
be married till she had killed her Man. The 
Ladies of Fashion used to play with young Lions 
instead of Lap-dogs, and when they made any 
Parties of Diverciou, <ff eutcrlainingtliem- 

selves at O-id'ie o 1’ .■■■!, they would wrestle 
and pitch the Bar for a whole Afternoon together. 
There was never any such thing .ns .i Bhi 4 i seen, 
or a Sigh heard, in the Coini-i >ii\m l'iIi The 
Women never dressed but to look terrible, to 
which end they would .sometimes after a Battel 
paint their Cheeks with the Blood of their B'ne- 
mies. For this Reason likewise the Face which 
had the most Scars was looked upon as the most 
beautiful. If they found Lace, Jewels, Ribbons, 
or any Ornaments in Silver or Gold among the 
Booty which they had taken, they used to dress 
their Horses with it, but never entertained a 
Thought of wearing it themselves. Thcic were 
n,Trticnlar Rights and Privileges allowed to any 
Member of the Commonwealth, who was a 


Mother of three Daughters. The Senate wa.s 
made up of old Women ; for by the Laws of the 
Country none was to be a Councell or of State that 
was not past Child-bearing. They used to boast 
their Republick had continued Four thousand 
Years, which is altogether improbable, unless we 
may suppose, what I am very apt to think, that 
th^ measured their Time by Lunar Years. 

There was a great Revolution brought about in 
this Female Republick, by means of a neighbour- 
ing King, who had made War upon them several 
Years with various Success, and at length over 
threw them in a very great Battel. This Defeat 
they ascribe to several Causes ; some .say that the 
Secretary of State having been troubled with the 
Vapours, had committed some fatal Mistakes in 
.several Dispatches about that Time. Others pre- 
tend, that the first Minister being big with Child, 
could not attend the Publick Affairs, as so great 
an Exigency of State reijuircd ; but this I can 
give no manner of Credit to, since it seems to 
contradict a Fundamental Maxim in their Govern- 
ment which I have before mentioned. My Author 
gives the most probable Reason of this great Dis- 
aster ; for he affirms, that the General was brought 
to Bed, or (as others .say) Miscarried the very 
Night before the Ikittel : However it was, this 
signal Overthrow obliged them to call in the Male 
Republick to their Assistance ; but notwithstand- 
ing their Common Efforts to repulse the Victorious 
Enemy, the War continued for many Years Wore 
they could entirely bring it to a happy Conclu.sion, 

The Campaigns which both Sexes passed to- 
gether made them so well acquainted with one 
another, that at the End of the War they did not 
care for parting. In the Beginning of it they 
l.idgc.l in «pparat'' Camps, but afterwards as they 
g'ovk !!.•/ c i.isii.ii.ir, they pitched their Tents pro- 
miscuously. 

From this time the Armies being Chequered 
with both Sexes, they polished apace. The Men 
used to invite their B'ellow-Soldicis into their 
Quai tors, and would dress their Tents with Flowers 
and Boughs, for their Reception. If they chanced 
to like one more than anothei-, they would be 
cutting her Name in the Table, or Chalking out 
her Figure upon a Wall, or talking of her in a 
kind of rapturous Language, which by degrees 
improved into Verse and Sonnet. The.se were 
as the first Rudiments of Architecture, Painting, 
and IGetry among this Savage People. After 
any Advantage over the Enemy, both Sexes used 
to Jump together and make a Clattering with 
tlieir Swords and Shields, for Joy, which in a few 
Years produced several Regular Tunes and Sett 
Dances. 

A'* the two Annies romped on these Occasions, 
the Women complained of the thick bushy Beards 
and long Nails of their Confederates, who there- 
upon took care to prune themselves into such 
P'lguies as were most pleasing to their Female 
Friends and Allies. 

When they had taken any Spoils fiom the 
Enemy, the Men would make a Pre.sent of every 
thing tnat was Rich and Showy to the Women 
whom they most admired, and would frequently 
diess the Necks, or Head.s, or Aims of their 
Mistresses, with any tiring which they thought 
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appeared Gay or Pretty. The Women observing 
that the Men took delight in looking upon them, 
when they were adorned with such Trappings and 
Gugaws, set their Heads at Work to find out new 
Inventions, and to outshine one another in all 
Councils of War or the like solemn Meetings. On 
the other hand, the Men observing how the 
Womens Hearts were set upon Finery, bemtn to 
Embellish themselves and look as agreeably as 
they could in the Eyes of their Associates. In 
short, after a few Years conversing together, the 
Women had learnt to Smile, and the Men to 
Ogle, the Women grew Soft, and the Men 
Lively. 

When they had thus insensibly formed one 
another, upon the finishing of the War, which 
concluded with an entire Conquest of their com- 
mon Enemy, the Colonels in one Army Married 
the Colonels in the other ; the Captains in the 
same Manner took the Captains to their Wives : 
The whole Body of common Soldiers were 
matched, after the Example of their Leaders. By 
this means the two Republicks incorporated with 
one another, and became the most Flourishing and 
Polite Government in the Part of the World which 
they Inhabited. C. 


No. 435.1 Saturday ^ July 19, 1712. \Addhon. 

Net, dm sunt at forma duplex^ nec femiua diet 
Nec puer ut possintf mutrumque ri ntrumque 
• iddentur. — Ovid. 

M ost of the Papers I give the Publick are 
WTitten on Subjects that never vary, but are 
for ever fixt and immutable. Of this kind are all 
my more serious Essays and Discourses ; but there 
is another sort of Speculations, which I consider 
as Occasional Papers, that take their Rise from the 
Folly, Extravagance, and Caprice of the present 
Age. For I look upon my self as one set to watch 
the Manners and Behaviour of tny Countrymen 
and ContemporarieSj and to mark down every 
absurd Fashion, ridiculous Custom, or aftected 
Form of .Speech that makes its Appearance in the 
World, during the Course of thes^ my Specula- 
tions. The Petticoat no sooner begun to swell, 
but 1 observed its Motions. The Party-patches 
had not time to muster themselves before I de- 
tected them 1 had Intelligence of the Coloured 
Hood the very first time it appeared in a Publick 
Assembly. 1 might here mention several other the 
like Contingent Subjects, upon which I have be- 
stowed distinct Papers. By this Means I have so 
effectually quashed those Irregularities which gave 
Occasion to ’em, that I am afraid Posterity will 
scarce have a sufficient Idea of them, to relish 
those Discourses which were in no little Vogue 
at the time when they were written. They will 
be apt to think that the Fashions and Customs I 
attacked were some Fantastick Conceits of my 
own, and that their Great-Grandmothers could 
not lie .so whimsical as I have repre.sented them. 
For this Reason, when I think on the Figure my 
several Volumes of Speculations will make about 
a Hundred Years hence, I con.sider them as so 


many Pieces of old Plate, where the Weight 
be regarded, but the Fashion lost. 

Among the several Female Extravagancies I 
have already taken Notice of, there is one which' 
still keeps its Ground. I mean that of the Ladies 
who dress themselves in a Hat and Feather, a 
Riding-coat and a Perriwig, or at leasJt tie uptheilr 
Hair in a Bag or Rihbond, in imitation of the 
smart Part of the oppo.site .Sex. As in my Yester- 
day’s Paper I gave an Account of the Mixture df 
two Sexes in one Commonwealth, I shall here take 
notice of this Mixture of two Sexes in one Person. 

I have already shewn my Dislike of this Im- 
modest Custom more than once ; but in Contempt 
of every thing I have hitherto said, I am informed 
that the Highways about this groat City are still 
very much infested with the.se Female Cavaliers. 

I remember when I was at my Ftiend Sir Roger 
DE Coverly’s about this time Twelve-month, an 
Equestrian Lady of this Order appeared upon the 
Plains which lay at a distance from his House. I 
was at that time walking in the Fields with my 
old Friend ; and as his lenants ran out on every 
side to see so strange a Sight, Sir Roger asked 
one of them who came by us what it was? To 
which the Country Fellow reply’d, ’Tisa Gentle- 
woman, saving your Worship’s Presence, in a 
Coat and Hat. This produced a great deal of 
Mirth at the Knight’s Hou.se, where we had a 
Story at the same time of another of his Tenants, 
who meeting this Gentleman-like Lady on the 
High-way, was asked by her tvheilter that tvas 
Coverly-Hall, the Honc.st Man seeing only the 
Male Part of the Querist, replied, IVf, Sir; but 
upon the second Question, whether Sir Roger 
DE CovEKLY a married Man^ having drop- 
ped his Eye upon the Petticoat, he changed his 
Note into No, Madam. 

Had one of these Hermaphrodite.s appeared in 
Juvenals Days, with what an Indignation should 
we have seen her described by that excellent 
Satyrist. He would have represented her in a 
Riding Habit, as a gi eater Mon.ster than the 
Centaur. He would have called for Sacrifices or 
Purifying Waters, to expiate the Appearance of 
such a Prodigy. He would have invoked the 
Shades of Portia or Lncretia, to .see into what 
the Roman Ladies had transformed themselves. 

For my own part, I am for treating the Sex 
with greater Tenderness, and have all along made 
use of the most gentle Methods to bring them oj 
from .any little Extravagance into which they ai6 
.sometimes unwarily fallen : I think it however 
absolutely necessary to keep up the Partition be- 
tween the two Sexes, and to take Notice of the 
smallc.st Encro.achments which the one makes upon 
the other. I hope therefore that ? shall not hear 
any more Complaints on this Subject. I am sure 
my She-Disciples who peruse these my daily Lec- 
tures, have profited but little by them, if they are 
capable of giving into such an Amphibious Dress. 
This I should not have mentioned, bad not I lately 
met one of these my Female Readers in /tyde 
Park, who looked upon me with a masculine As- 
surance, and cocked her Hat full in my Face. 

For my part, 1 have one general Key to the ! 
Behaviour of the Fair Sex. When I see them 
singular in any Part of their Dress, I conclude it 
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is not without some Evil Intention ; and therefore | 
question not but the Design of this strange 
Fashion is to smite more effectually their Male 
Beholders. Now to set them right m this Parti- 
cular, I would fain have them consider with them- 
selves whetherwe are not more likely to be struck 
by a Figure entirely Female, than with such an 
one as we may see every in our Glasses : Or, 
if they please, let them reflect upon their own 
Hearts, and think how they would be affected 
should they meet a Man on Horseback, in his 
Breeches and Jack-Boots, and at the same time 
dressed up in a Commode and a Night-raile. 

I must observe that this Fashion was first of all 
brought to us from France, a Country which has 
Infected all the NationsufAy/r/?/^' with its Levity. 

I speak not this in derogation of a whole People, 
having more than once found fault with those 
general Reflections which strike at Kingdoms or 
Commonwealths in the Ciross : A piece of Cruelty, 
which an ingenious Writer of our own compares 
to that of Caligula, who wished the Routan Peo- 
ple had all but orie Neck, that he might behead 
them at a Blow. I shall therefore only Remark, 
that as Liveliness and Assurance are in a pecu- 
liar manner the Qualifications of the French Na- 
tion, the same Habits and Customs will not give 
the same Offence to that People, which they pio- 
duce amon^ those of our own Country. Modesty 
is our distinguishing Character, as Vivacity is 
theirs : And when this our National Virtue ap- 
pears in that Female Beauty, for which our AV-zV- 
mA Ladies are celebrated above all others in the 
Universe, it makes up the most amiable Object 
that the Eye of Man can possibly behold. C. 


No. 436.] Monday, Jtdy 21, 1712. {Steele. 

Verso polUce vulgi 

Quemlibet occidunt Po/'ulariter . — Juv. 

B eing a Person of insatiable Curiosity, I 
could not forbear going on IVednesday last 
to a Place of no small Renown for the Gallantry 
of the lower Order of Batons, namely, to the 
Bear-Garden at Hockley in the Hole where fas 
a whitish brown Paper, put into my Hands in the 
Street, informed me) there was to be a 'I’ryal of 
Skill to be exhibited between two Masters of the 
Noble Science of Defence, at two of the Clock 
precisely. I was not a little charm’d with the 
Solemnity of the Challenge, which ran thus : 

/James , Serjeant,t lately come from the 

Frontiers of VoxXwgxA) Master of the noble Science 
of Defence, hearing in most Places where I have 
been of the great Fame ey^Timothy Buck ^Lon- 
don, Master of the said Science, do invite him to 
meet me, and exercise at the several Weapons 
following, viz. 

Back-Sword, Single Falchon, 

Sword and Dagger, Case of Falckons, 

Sword and Buckler, Quarter Staff. 

* See note on p. 52. 


If the genprous Ardour in fames Miller to dis- 
pute the Reputation of Timothy Buck, had some- 
thing resembling the old Heroes of Romance, 
Timothy Buck return’d Answer in the same Paper 
with the like Spirit, adding a little Indignation at 
being challenged, and seeming to condescend to 
fight fames Miller, not in regard to Miller him- 
self, but in that, as the Fame went out, he had 
fought Parkes of Coventry. ^ The Acceptance of 
the Combat ran in these Words : 

/ Timothy Buck of Clare-Market, Master of 
the Noble Science of Defence, hearing he did fight 
M r. Parkes of Coventry, will not fail ( God Will- 
ing) to meet this fair Inviter at the Time and 
Place appointed, desiring a clear Stage and no 
B'avour. 

Vivat Regina. 

I shall not here look back on the Spectacles of 
the Gieeks and Romans oi this kind, but imist be- 
lieve this Custom took its rise from the Ages of 
Kiiighi-l*'nantry ; from those who lov’d one Wo- 
man so well, that they hated all Men and Women 
else; fiom those who would fight you, whether 
you were or were not of their Mind ; from those 
who dcm.uideil the Combat of their Contempor- 
aries, b(nh for admiring their Mistress or discom- 
nicndmg her. I cannot therefore but lament, that 
the teiriblc Part of the ancient Fight is prcsei-ved, 
when the amorous Side of it is forgotten. We have 
retained the Barbarity, but lost the Gallantry of 
the old Combatants. I could wish, methinks, 
these Gentlemen had consulted me in the Pro- 
nnilgalion of the Conflict, I was obliged by a 
fair young Maid whom I understood to be called 
Elizabeth Preston, Daughter of the Keeper of 
the Garden, with a Glass of Water ; whom I ima- 
gined might have been, for Form’s .sake, the gen- 
eral Representative of the Lady sought for, and 
from her Beauty the proper HwmrtVAV on these 
Occasions. It would nave ran better in the Chal- 
lenge, / James Miller, Serjeant, who have tra- 
velled Parts abroad, and came last from the 
I Frontiers of for the Lo 7 >e ey'' Elizabeth 

Preston, do assert, That the Elizabeth is the 
Fairest of Women. Then the Answer ; /I'irnothy 
Buck, who have stay'd in Great Britain during 
all the War in PPreign Parts, for ike Sake of 
Susanna Page, do deny that Elizabeth Picston is 
.so /air as the Susanna Page. Let Susanna 
Page look on, and 1 desire of fames Miller no 
Favour. 

This would give the Battel quite another Turn ; 

^John Sparkes of Coventry has this piece of 
biography upon his tombstone : ‘ 'I’o the memory 
‘of Mr. John Sparkes, a native of this city; he 
‘ was a man of a mild di.sposition, a gladiator by 
‘ profession, who, after having fought 350 battles 
‘ m the principal parts of Europe with honour and 
‘ applause, at length quitted the stage, sheathed 
‘ his sword, and, with Christian resignation, sub- 
‘mitted to the grand victor in the 52nd year of. his 
‘age,^ Anno sahitis humance, 1733.’ 

Serjeant James Miller afterwards became a 
captain, and fought in Scotland under the Duke 
of Cumberland in 1745. 
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and a pro{>er Station for the Ladies, whose Com- 
plexion was disputed by the Sword, would animate 
the Disputants with a more gallant Incentive than 
the Expectation of Money from the Spectators ; 
tho’ I would not have ihat neglected, but thrown 
to that Fair One, whose Lover was approved by 
the Donor. 

Yet, considering the Tiling wants such Amend- 
ments, it was carried with great Order. James 
Miller came on first, preceded by two disabled 
Drummers, to shew, I suppose, that the Prospect | 
of maimed Bodies did not in the least deter him. 
There ascended with the daring Miller a Gentle- 
man, whose Name I could not learn, with a 
dogged Air, as unsatisfied that he was not Pnnei- 
pab This Son of Anger lowred at the whole As- | 
sembly, and weighing himself as he inarch’d 
around, from Side to Side, with a stiff Knee and 
Shoulder, he gave Intimations of the Pur- 
pose he smothered till he saw the Issue of this 
Encounter. had a blue Ribband tied round 

the Sword Arm ; which Ornament I conceive to 
be the Remain of that Custom of wearing a MLs- 
tress’s Favour on such Occasion.s of old. 

Milhr is a Man of six Foot eight Inches 
Height, of a kind but bold Aspect, well-fa.shioned, 
and ready of his Limbs : and such Readiness as 
spoke his Ease in them, was obtained from a 
Habit of Motion in Military Exercise. 

The Expectation of the Spectators was now al- 
most at its Height, and the Crowd pres.sing iii, 
several active Per.sons thought they were plac^ 
rather according to their Fortune than their Merit, 
and took it in their Heads to prefer them.selyes 
from the open Area, or Pitt, to the Galleries. 
This Dispute between Desert and Property 
brought many to the Ground, and raised others in 
proportion to the highest Seats by Turns for the 
Space of ten Minutes, till Timothy Bwk came on, 
and the whole Assembly giving up their Disputes, 
turned their Eyes upon the Champions. Then it 
was that every Man’s Affection turned to one or 
the other irresistibly. A judicious Gentleman 
near me said, / could methinks be Miller’s Second, 
but / had rather hane Buck for mine. Miller 
had an Audacious Look, that took the Eye ; Buck 
a perfect Composure, that engaged the Judgment. 
Buck came on in a plain Coat, and kept all his 
Air till the Instant of Engaging ; at which time 
he undress’d to his Shirt, his Ami adorned with a 
Bandage of red Ribband. No one can describe 
the sudden Concern in the whole Assembly , the 
most tumultuous Crowd in Nature was as still and 
as much engaged, as if all their Lives depended on 
the first iMow. The Combatants met in the 
Middle of the Stage, and shaking Hands as re- 
moving all Malice, they retired with much Grace 
to the Extremities of it ; from whence they im- 
mediately faced about, and approached each other. 
Miller with an Heart full of Resolution, Btick 
with a watchful untroubled Countenance ; Buck 
regarding principally his own Defence, Miller 
chiefly thoughtful of annoying his Opponent. It 
is not easie to describe the many Escapes and im- 
perceptible Defences between two Men of quick 
Eyes and ready Limbs; but Miller's Heat laid 
him open to the Rebuke of the calm Bucky by a 
large Cut on the Forehead. Much Effusion of 


Blood covered his Eyes in a Moment, and th* 
Huzzas of the Crowd undoubtedly quickened me 
Anguish. The Assembly was divided into Pard«s| 
upon their different ways of Fighting ; while n 
poor Nymph in one of the Galleries a^arently 
suffered for Miller, and burst into a Flood of : 
Tears. As soon as his Wound was wrapped Up. ! 
he came on again with a little Rage, which still 
disabled him further. But what brave Man can 
be wounded into more Patience and Caution? 
The next was a warm eager Onset, which ended 
m a decisive Stroke on the Left Leg of Millet, 
Tb-.* 1 .!<’.> i.i ihe G.Tllcry, during this .second Strife, 
c( :o 1 • r.i.e : and for my Part, I could not 
keep my Thought.s from being mostly employed 
on the Consideration of her unhappy Circumstance 
that Moment, hearing the Clash of Swords and 
apprehending X.ife or Victory concerned her Lover 
m every Blow, but not daring to satisfie her self 
on whom they fell. The Wound was exposed to 
the View of all who could delight in it, and sowed 
up on the Stage. The surlv Second of Miller 
declared at this Time, that he would that Day 
Fortnight fight Mr. Buck at the same Weapons, 
declaring hinnself the Master of the renowned 
Gorman ; but Buck denied him the Honour of 
that couragioiis Disciple, and a.sserting that he 
himself had taught that Champion, accepted the 
Challenge. 

There is something in Nature very unaccount- 
able on such Occasions, when we see the People 
take a certain painful Gratification in beholding 
these Encounters. Is it Cruelty that administers 
this Sort of Delight ? Or is it a Pleasure which 
is taken in the Exercise of Pity ? It %vas ole- 
thought pretty remarkable, that the Business of 
the Day being a Tiyal of Skill, the Popularity did 
not run so high a.s one would have expected on the 
Side of Buck. Is ii that People’s Passions have 
their Rise in Self-Love, and thought themselves 
fin spite of all the Courage they had) liable to the 
Fate of Miller, but could not so easily think them- 
selves qualified like Buck '{ 

Tully speaks of this Custom with less Horrour 
than one would expect, though he confesses it was 
much abused in his Time, and seems directly to 
approve of it under its first Regulations, when 
Cnininabs only f .!,.ht hv-f -e ;ho People. Crudek 
Gladiatoriwi ./• ei inhuman imi non- 

null is vtderi solet ; et haud scio annon itasitut 
nunc Jit ; cum vero sontes ferro depngnabaut, 
auribus fortasse multa, oculis quidem nulla, 
potcrat esse fortior contra dolorem et mortem 
disciplina. The Shows of Gladiators mav be 
thought barbarous aud inhumane, and I anew 
not but it IS so as it is now practised; but in 
those Times when only Criminals were Com- 
batants, the Ear perhajs might receive many 
better Instructions, but it is impossible that any 
thing which affects our Eyes, should fortifie us 
so well against Pain and Death} T, 


* Tuscul. Quaest. lib. IL, DeTolcrando Dolore, 
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Tune immune hate facias ? Tune hie homines 
adolescentulos 

Imperiios reruin^ eductos libere, in frandem 
illicis ? 

Sollicriando, et polliciiando eorum atiimos 
lactas ? 

Ac meritricios amores nuptiis conglutinasf 

Ter. And. 

T he other Day pa»M;d by me in her Chariot 
a Lady with that jjale and wan Complexion, 
which we sometimes see in young People, who 
are fallen into Sorrow and private Anxiety of 
Mind, which antedate Age and Sickness. It is 
not three Y ears ago since she was gay, airy, and 
a little towards Liberlme in her Carriage ; but, 
methought, 1 easily fort^ave her that little Inso- 
lence, which she so severely pays for in her pre- 
sent Condition. Favilia, of whom I am speaking, 
is married to a sullen Fool with Wealth: Her 
Beauty and Merit are lost upon the Dolt, who is 
insensible of Perfection m any thing. Their Hours 
together are either pmuful or insipid : The Mi- 
nutes she has to herself in his Absence, are not 
sufficient to give Vent at her Eyes to the Grief 
and Torment of his last Conversation This poor 
Creature was sacrificod with a Teinjicr (which, 
under the Cultivation of a Man of Sense, would 
have made the most agreeable Companion) into 
the Arm.s of this loathsome Yoak-fellow by Sevi- 
prtmia. Sempronia is a good l.,ady, who sup- 
ports herself in an affluent Condition, by contract- 
ing Friendship with rich young W idows and Maids 
of plentiful Fortunes at their own Disposal, and 
be.stovving her Friends upon* worthless indigent 
Fellows; on the other Side, she cnsnai es incon- 
siderate and rash Youths of great Estates into the 
Arms of vitioiis Women, For this Purpose, she 
is accomplished in all the Arts which can make 
her acceptable at impertinent Visits , she knows 
all that passes in every Qunitcr, and is well ac- 
quainted with all the favourite Servants, P.usie- 
I bodi':*>. Depen'^ants. and poor Relations of .all 
' Pcjsons <’1 t. ei '.".I .1 in the whole Town. At the 
Price of a good Sum of Money, ^S’.: ;u/»'onut, by 
the Instigation of Favilla's Mother, brought about 
the Match for the Daughter, and the Reputation 
of this, which is apparently, m point of Eoitune, 
more than Favilla could expect, has gamed her 
the Visits and freovient Attendance of the Crowd 
of Mothers, who "bad rather see their Children 
miserable in great Wealth, than the happiest of 
the Race of Mankind in a less cou'^im nous State 
of Life. When SevzproJtia is so well acquainted 
with a Woman’s T’einper and Circumstance, that 
she believes Marriage would be acceptable to her, 
and advantageous to the Man who .shall get her ; 
her next Step is to look out for some one, whose 
Condition has some secret Wound in it, and wants 
a Suin, yet, in the Eye of the World, not unsuit- 
able to her. If such is not easily had, she im- 
mediately adorns a worthless Fellow with what 
Estate she thinks convenient, and adds as great a 
Share of good Humour and Sobriety as is requis- 
ite : After this is settled, no Importuniues, Arts, 


and Devices arc omitted to hasten the Lady to 
her Happiness, In the general indeed she is a 
Person of so strict Justice, that she marries a poor 
Gallant to a rich Wench, and a Moneyless Girl to 
a Man of Fortune. But then she has no manner 
of Conscience in the Disparity, when she has 
a Mind to impose a poor Rogue for one of an 
Estate, she has no Remorse in adding to it, that he 
is illiterate, ignorant, and un fashioned ; but makes 
those Imperfections Arguments of the Truth of 
his Wealth, and will, on such an Occasion, with a 
very grave Face, charge the People of Condition 
with Negligence in the Education of their Children, 
Exception being made t’other Day against an ig- 
norant Booby of her own Cloathmg, whom she 
was putting off for a rich Heir, Madam, said she, 
you know there ts no making Children who know 
they have Estates attend their Books. 

Sempronia, by these Arts, is loaded with Pre- 
sents, importuned for her Acquaintance, and ad- 
mired by those who do not know the first Taste 
of Life, as a Woman of examplaiy good Breed- 
ing, But sure, to murder and to rob are less 
Iniquities, than to raise Profit by Abuses, as irre- 
parable as taking away Life ; but more grievous, 
as making it lastingly unhappy. To rob a I.ady 
at Play of Half her Fortune, is not so ill, as 
giving the whole and her self to an unworthy 
Husband. But Sempronia can administer Con- 
solation to an unhapiiy Fair at Home, by leading 
her to an agreeable Gallant elsewhere. She can 
then preach the general Condition of all the Mar- 
ried World, and tell an unexperienced young 
Woman the Methods of softning her Affliction, 
and laugh at her Simplicity and Want of Know* 
ledge, with an Oh / i/ty Dear, you will know 
better. 

The Wickedness of Sempronia, one would 
think, should I '* ■'•au. rlat’vc • bv.t I cannot but 
esteem that of Mn:,'- I*.i \ni • eq, ■ to it ; I mean 
such as sacrifice tlie greatest Endowments and 
Qualifications to base IJargains. A Parent who 
forces a Child of a liberal and ingenious Spirit 
into the Anns of a C lown or a Blockhead, 
obliges her to a Crime too odious for a Name. 
It IS in a Degree the unnaliiral Conjunction of 
rational and brutal Beings. Yet what is there so 
common, as the bestowing an a«a;oinplished Wo- 
man with .such a Dis])anty. And I could name 
Crowds who lead miserable Live.s, for want of 
Know'ledge in their Parents, of this Maxim, that 
good Sense and good Natuic always go together. 
That which is attributed to Fools, andcalled good 
Nature, is only an Inability of observing what is 
faulty, which turns in Marriage, into a Suspicion 
of every thing as such, fiom a Consciousness of 
that Inability. 

Mr. SrECTATOR, 

‘ 1 am entirely of your Opinion with Relation 
^to the Equestrian Females, who affect both the 
‘ Masculine and Feminine Air at the same time ; 
‘ and cannot forbear making a Presentment 

* against another Order of them who grow, very 

* numerous and powerful ; and since our Language 

* is not very capable of good compound Words, I 
‘must be contented to call them only the Naked 
‘ Shouldered, These Beauties are not contented 
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‘ to make Lovers where-ever they appear, but 
‘ they must make Rivals at the same time. Were | 

* you to see Gai/y walk the Park at high Mall, ! 

* you would expect those who followed her and ! 

* tho^ who met her could immediately draw 

* their Swords for her. I hope, Sir, you will pro- 

* vide for the future, that Women may stick to 

* their Faces for doing any future Mischief and 
‘ not allow any but direct Traders in Beauty to 
'expose more than the fore Part of the Neck, un- 
‘ less you please to allow this After-Game to 

* those who are very defective in the Charms of 
‘ the Countenance. I can say, to my Sorrow, 

* the present Practice is very unfair, when to look 

* back is Death ; and it may be said of our Beau- 
' ties, as a great Poet did of Bullets, 

They kill and wound like ?arthians as they fly. 

* I submit this to your Animadversion ; and am, 
‘for the little while 1 have left, 

Your humble Servant, 

the /rt;/^/wA/«^PHILANTHUS. 

P. S. Suppose yon mended my Letter, and 
made a Simile about the Porcupine, but I submit 
that also. T. 


No, 438.] Wednesday, July 23, 1712, \Stecle. 

- Animum rege qui nisi pare t 
Imperat Hor. 

I T is • very common Expression, That such a 
one is very good-natur’d, but very passion- 
ate. 'rhe Expression indeed is very good- 
natur’d, to allow passionate People so much 
Quarter ; But I think a passionate Man deserves 
the least Indulgence Imaginable. It is said, it is 
soon over ; that is, all the Mischief he does is 
quickly dispatch’d, which, I think, is no great 
Recommendation to Favour. I have known one 
of these good-natur’d passionate Men say in a 
mix’d Company even to his own Wife or Child, 
.such Thing.s as the most inveterate Enemy of his 
Family would not have spoke, even in Imagin- 
ation. It is certain that quick Sensibility is in- 
.scparable from a ready Understanding ; but why 
should not that good Understanding call to it self 
all its Force on such Occasions, to master that 
sudden Inclination to Anger. One of the greatest 
Souls now in the World ^ is the most subject by 
Nature to Anger, and yet so famous from a Con- 
quest of himself this Way, that he is the known 
Example when you talk of Temper and Com- 
mand of a Man’s Self. To contain the Spirit of 
Anger, is the worthiest Discipline we can put I 
our selves to. When a Man has made any | 
Progress this way, a frivolous Fellow in a Pas- 
sion, is to him as contemptible as a froward Child. 
It ought to be the Study of every Man, for his 
own Quiet and Peace. When he stands com- 
bustiHe and ready to flame upon every thing that 
touches him. Life is as uneasie to himself as it is 
to all afai^t him. Syncropins leads, of all Men 
living, the most ridiculous Life ; he is ever of- 

‘ Lord Somers. 


fending, and begging Pardon. If his Man enters 
the Room without uhat he sent for. That block- 
head, begins he Gentlemen, I ask your 

Pardon, bnt Setvants notv a-days — The 

wrong Plates are laid, they are thrown into the 
Middle of the Room ; his Wife stands by in Pain 
for him, which he sees in her Face, and answers 
as if he had heard all she was thinking ; Why, 
what the Devil ! W'hy doiit you take Care to 
give Orders in these things f His Friends sit 
down to a tasteless Plenty of every thing, every 
Minute expecting new Insults from his imper- 
tinent Passions. In a Word, to eat with, nr 
visit Syncropius, is no other than going to see 
him exercise his Family, exercise their Patience, 
and his own Anger. 

It is monstrous that the Shame and Confusion 
in which thi.s good-natured angry Man must needs 
behold his Friends while he thus lays about him, 
does not give him so much Reflection as to create 
an Amendment. This is the most scandalous 
Disuse of Reason imaginable ; all the harmless 
Part of him is no more than that of a Bull-Dog, 
they are tame no longer than they are not of- 
fended. One of these good-natured angry Men 
shall, in an Instant, assemble together so many 
Allusions to secret Circumstances, as are enougn 
to dissolve the Peace of all the Families and 
Friends he is acquainted with, in a Quarter of an 
Hour, and yet the next Moment be the best- 
natured Man in the whole World. If you would 
see Passion in its Purity, without Mixture of 
Reason, behold it represented in a mad Hero, 
drawn by a mad Poet. Nat Lee makes his 
A Icxatuier say thus : 

A way, began, and give a Whirlwind Room, 

Or I will blotvyou up like Dust ! A vaunt ; 
Madness but meanly represents my Toil, 

Eternal Discord ! 

Fury I Revenge ! Disdain and Indignation ! 
Tear my swo/fi Breast, make way for Fire and 
Tempest. 

My Brain is burst, Debate and Reason guenckd; 
The Storm is up, and my hot bleeding Heart 
Splits with the Rack, while Passions, like the 
Wind, 

Rise up to Heav'n, and put out all the Stars. 

Every pa.ssionate Fellow in I'own talks half the 
Day with as little Con.sLstency, and threatens 
'I'hings as much out of his Power. 

The next dis-agrecable Person to the outrageous 
Gentleman, is one of a much lower Order of 
Anger, and he is what we commonly call a peev- 
ish Fellow. A peevish Fellow is one who has 
some Reason in mmstlf for being out of Hu- 
mour, or has a natural Incapacity for Delight, 
and therefore disturbs all who sire happier than 
himself with Pishes and Pshaws, or otner well- 
bred Interjections, at every thing that is said or 
done in his Presence. There should be Physick 
mixed in the Food of all which these Fellows eat 
in good Company. This Degree of Anger passes, 
forsooth, for a Delicacy of Judgment, that won’t 
admit of being easily pleas’d : but none above the 
Character of wearing a peevish Man’s Liver)', 
ought to bear with his ill Manners. All Things 
among Men of Sense and Condition should pass 
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the Censure, and have the Protection, of the Eye ^ , 

of Reason. . 439-J Thursday, Jidy 24, 1712. [Addtstw. 

No Man ought to be tolerated in an habitual . — — - - 

Humour, Whim, or Particularity of Behaviour, ffi narrata ferunt alto : mensumqne ficti 
by any who do not wait upon him for Bread. Crescit; ct auditis aliqnid nevus adjicit aitctor. 
Next to the peevish Fellow is the Snarler. This Ovid, 


Next to the peevish f ellow IS cne onaner. inis Ovid. 

Gentleman cfeals mightily in what we call the ^ 

Irony, and as those sort of People exert them- /^VID describes the Palace of Fame ’ as situ- 
selves most against these belo\^^ them, you see ated m the very Center of the Universe, and 

their Humour best, in their Talk to their Serv- perforated with so many Windows and Avenues 


ants. That is so like yon, Yon are a fine Fellow, as gave her the Sight of every thing that uas 
Thou art the c^uickest Head-piece, -and the like, done in the Heavens, in the Earth, and in the 
One would think the Hectoring, the Storming, Sea. The Structure of it was contrived in so ad- 
the Sullen, and all the different Species and Sub- mirable a manner, that it Elccho'd every Word 
ordinations of the Angry should be cured, by which was spoken in the whole Compass of Na- 
knowing they live only as pardoned Men ; and ture ; so that the Palace, .says the Poet, was 
how pityful IS the Condition of being only .suf- always filled with a confused Hubbub of low 
fered? But I am interrupted by the pleasantest dying Sounds, the Voices being almost spent and 
Scene of Anger and the Disappointment of it that worn out before they arrived at this General Ren- 
I have ever known, which happened while I was dezvoiis of Speeches and Whi.sper.s. 
yet Writing, and I ovrrheard as 1 sat in the Back- l consider Courts with the same Regard to the 
room at a French Bookseller’s. T. here came into Governments which they superintend, as Ovid's 
the Shop a very learned Man with an erect Palace of Fame with regard to the Universe. 

I Solemn Air, and tho' a Person of great Parts The Eyes of a watchful Minister run through the 


faulty Man, and the whimsical Perplexity of have News-gatherers and Intelligencers distn- 
him that was justly angry, is perfectly New: buted into their several Walks and Quarters, who 
After turning over many Volumes, said the .Seller bring in their respective Quotas, and make them 
to the Buyer, vou kno 7 v I have long a Jeed acquainted with the Discourse and Conversation 
ymt to send me back the first V ohtme of Trench Qf the whole Kingdom or Common-wealth where 
Sermons I formerly lent yon ; Sir, said the Chap- they are employed. The wisest of Kings, alluding 
man, I have often looked for it but cannot find it ; to these invisible and unsuspected Spies, who 
It is certainly lost, and 1 know not to whom 1 ^re planted by Kings and Rulers over their Fel- 
lent it, it is so many Years ago; then, Str, here low-Citizeiis, a.s well as to those Voluntary In- 
is the other Volume, Vll send you home that, and formers that are buzzing about the Ears of a great 
fiease to pay for both. My Friend, reply’d he, Man, and making their Court by such secret 
canst thou be so Senseless as not to know that Methods of Intelligence, has given us a very pru- 
one Volume is a.s imperfect in my Library as in Caution : Curse not the King, no not in thy 

your Shop? y’es, Sir, but it is you have lost the Thought, and Curse not the Rich in thy Bed- 
first Volume, and to be short 1 will be Paid, chamber: Fora Bird of the Air shall carry the 
Sir, answered the Chapman, you are a young Voice, and that which hath Wings shall tell the 
Man, your Book is lost, and learn by this little matter.'^ 

Loss to bear much greater Adversities, whichyou As it is absolutely necessary for Rulers to make 
must expect to meet with. Ves, Sir, I U bear of other Peoples Eye.s and Ears, they should 
•uehen I must, but I have not lost now, for / say particular Care to do it in such a manner, that 
you have it and shall fay me. Friend, you grow h ,n;^y „ot bear too hard on the Person whose Life 
Warm, I tell you the Book is lost, and I foresee in j^^d Conversation are enquired into. A Man who 
the Course even of a prosperous Life, that you jg capable of so infamous a Calling as that of a 
will meet Afflictions to make you Mad, if you is not very much to be relied upon. He can 

cannot bear this Trifle. Sir, there is in this have no great Ties of Honour, or Checks of Con- 
Case no need 0/ hearing, for you have the Book, science, to restrain him in those covert Evidences, 
I say. Sir, I have not the Book. But your Pas- where the Person accused has no Opportunity of 
sion will not let you hear enough to be informed vindicating himself. He will be more industrious 
that I have it not. Learn Resignation of your carry that which is grateful, than that which is 
self to the Distresses of this Life : Nay do not There will be no Occasion for him, if he does 

fret and fume, it is my Duty to tell you that you not hear and see things worth Discovery ; so that 
are pf^an impatient Spirit, and an impatient he naturally inflames every Word and Circum- 
^irlt is never without Woe. Was ever any stance, aggravates what is faulty, perverts what 
thmg like this I Yes, Sir, there have been many is good, and misrepresents what is indifferent, 
things like this. The Loss is but a Trifle, but ]^or is it to be doubted but that such ignominious 
your Temper is Wanton, and incapable of the Wretches let their private Passions into the.se 
least Pain ; therefore let me advise you, be iheir clandestine Informations, and often wreck 
ratient, the Book is lost, but do not you for that their particular Spite or Malice against the Per- 
Reason lose your self. T. son whom they are .set to watch. It is* pleasant 

— — o- * Met-amorphoses, Bk xii. 

1 ® Eccl. X. 20, 
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Scene enough, which ^xs. Italian Author describes 
between a and a Cardinal who employed him. 
The Cardinal is represented as minuting do^ 
every thing that is told him. The Spy begins with 
a low Voice, Such an one, the Advocate, whis- 
pered to one of his Friends, within my Hearing, 
that your Eminence was a very great Poultron ; 
and after having given his Patron 'I'ime to take it 
down, adds that another called him a Mercenary 
Rascal in a publick Conversation. THe Cardnial 
replies, Very well, and bids him go on. The bpy 
proceeds, and loads him with Reports of the same 
Nature, till the Cardinal rises m great Wrath, 
calls him an impudent Scoundrel, and kicks him 
out of the Room. 

It is observed of great and heroick Minds, that 
they have not only shewn a particular Disregard 
to those unmerited Reproaches which have been 
cast upon ’em, but have been altogether free fiom 
that Impertinent Curiosity of enquiring after them, 
ot the poor Revenge of resenting them. The 
Histories of A lexander and Cersar arc full of this 
kind of instahees. Vulgar Souls are of a quite 
Contrary Character. Dionysius, the Tyrant of 
Sicily, had a Dungeon which was a very curious 
Piece of Architecture ; and of which, as I am in- 
formed, (here are still to be seen some Remains 
in that island. It was called Dionysms's Ear, 
and built with several little Windings and Laby- 
rinths in the form of a real Ear. 'Fhc Structure of 
it made it a kind of whispering Place, but such a 
one as gathered the Voice of him who spoke into 
a Funnel, which was placed at the very Top of it. 
The Tyrant used to lodge all his State Criminals, 
or those whom he supposed to be engaged together 
in any Evil Designs upon him, in this Dungeon. 

' He had at the same tune an Apartment over it, 
where he used to apply liimself to the Funnel, and 
by that Means over-hear every thing that was 
whispered in [the^] Dungeon. 1 believe one may 
venture to affirm, that a C ossa r or an Alexander 
would rather have died by the 'JVeason, than have 
used such disingenuous Means for the detecting 
of it. 

A Man, who in ordinary Life is very Inquisitive 
after every thing which is spoken ill of him, passes 
his Time but very indifferently. He is wounded 
by every Arrow that is shot at him, and puts it 
I in the Power of every insignificant Enemy to dis- 
quiet him. Nay, he will suffer from what has 
been said of him, when it is forgotten by those 
who said or heard it. For this Reason I could 
never bear one of those officious Friends, that 
would be telling every malicious Report, every 
idle Censure that [passed*^] upon rnc. The Tongue 
of Man is so petulant, and his Thoughts so vari- 
able, that one should not lay too great a Stress 
Upon any present Speeches and Opinions. Praise 
aind Obloquy proceed very frequently out of the 
(lame Mouth upon the same Person, and upon the 
same Occasion. A generous Enemy will some- 
. times bestow Commendations, a.s the dearest 
Eriend cannot sometimes refrain from speaking 
111 : The Man who is indifferent in either of these 
Respects, gives his Opinion at random, and praises 
or disapproves as he hnds himself in Humour. 


* [this] “ [passes] 


I shall conclude this Essay with Part of a Cba^ 
racter, which is finely drawiv by the Earl of Ciar^ 
endoH, in the first Book of his History, and which 
gives us the lively Picture of a great Miih tebring 
himself with an absurd Curiosity, 

* He had not that Atmlication and Submission, 
‘and Reverence for the Queen, as might have been 
‘ expected from his Wisdom and Breeding ; and 
‘often crossed her Pretfnees and Desires with 
‘ more Rudeness than was natural to him. Yet he 
‘was impertinently sollicitous to know what her 
‘ Majesty said of him in private, and what Resent- 
‘ments she had towards him. And when by some 
‘Confidents, who had their Ends upon him from 
‘ those Offices, he was informed of some bitter Ex* 
‘pressions fallen from her Majesty, he was so ex- 
‘cecdingly afflicted and tormented with the Sense 
‘of it, that sometimes by passionate Complaints and 
‘ Representations to the King ; sometimes by more 
‘ dutiful Addresses and Expostulations with the 
‘ Queen, in bewailing his Misfortune ; he fre- 
‘quently exposed himself, and left his Condition 
‘worse than it was before, and the Kclaircisment 
‘commonly ended in the Discovery of the Persons 
' from whom he had received his most secret In- 
‘ telligcnce. ^ C. 


No. 440.] Friday, July 25, t7i2. [Addism. 


Vivere si recti nescis, discede periHs , — Hor. 


I HAVE already given my Reader an Account 
of a Sett of merry Fellows, who are passing 
their Summer together in the Country, being pro- 
vided of a great House, where there is not only a 
convenient Apartment for every particular Person, 
but a large Infirmary for the Reception of such of 
them as are any way indisposed, or out of Humour. 
Having lately received a Letter from the Secretary 
of this Society, by Order of the whole Fraternity, 
which acquaints me with their Behaviour during 
the last Week, I shall here make a Present of it 
to the Puhlick. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘We are glad to find that you approve the 
‘ Establishment which we have here made for 
‘the retrieving of good Manners and agreeable 
‘ Convcr-saiion, and shall use our best Endeavours 
‘so to improve our selves in this our Summer Rc- 
‘tirement, that we may next Winter serve as 
‘ Patterns to the Town. But to the end that this 
‘our Institution may be no less Advantageous to 
* the Publick than to our selves, wc shall commun- 
‘ icate to you one Week of our Proceedings, de- 
* siring you at the same time, if ybii see any thing 
‘ faulty m them, to favour us with your Admoni- 
‘ tions. For you must know, Sir, that it has been 
‘ proposed among us to chuse you for our Visitor, 
‘to which I must further add, that one of the 
* College having declared last Week, he did not 
‘like the Spectator of the Day, and not being 
‘able to assign any just Reasons for such his i 


* Written of I^ord Treasurer Weston, Earl of 
Portland. 
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j * Dislike, he was sent to the Infirmary Kemim 
' * Con^^adkente. 

' On Mmuiay the Assembly was in very good 

* Humour, having received some Recruits of 
* Fremh Claret that Morning: when unluckily, 

* tdwat'ds the middle of the Dinner, one of the 

* CbmpAny vitoit At hl» SefVant in a very rough 

* lAAnner, for having put too much Water in his 

* Wine. Upon which the President of the Day, 

* who is always the Mouth of the Company, after 

* having convinced him of the Impertinence of his 

* Passion, and the Insult it had made upon the 
'Cdnlpatly, ordered his Man to take him from the 
‘ Table and convey him to the Infirmary. There 

* was but one more sent away that Day . this was 
‘ a Gentleman who is reckoned by some Persons 
^one of the greatest Wits, and by others one of 
‘ the greatest Boobie.s about Town. This you 

* will say is a strange ( haracter, but what makes 
‘ it stranger yet, it is a very true one, for he is 

* perpetually the Reverse of himself, being 
‘ always merry or dull to Excess. We biought 
‘ him hither to divert us, which he did very well 

* upon the Road, having lavished away as much 

* Wit and Laughter upon the Hackney Coachman 
‘ as might have served him during his whole Stay 
‘ here, had it been duly managed. He had been 
‘ lumpish for two or three Days, but was so far 

* Cdnilived at, in hopes of Recovery, that we dis- 

* patched one of the briskest Fellows among the 

* Brotherhood into the Infirmary, for having told 

* him at I'able he was not merry. Rut our Pre- 
‘ sklent observing that he indulged himself in 

* this long Fit of Stupidity, and construing it as 
*a Contempt of the College, ordered him to retire 
‘ into the Place prepared for such Companions. 

* He was no sooner got into it, but his Wit and 

* Mirth returned upon him in so violent a manner, 

‘ that he shook the whole Infirmary with the 
‘ Noise of it, and had so good an Effect upon the 

* rest of the Patients, that he brought them all 
‘ out to Dinner with him the next Day. 

‘On 7'i(£sday we were no sooner sat down, but 
‘ one of the Company complained that his Head 
*aked : upon which another asked him, in an in- 

* solent manner, what he did there then ; this in- 
‘ sensibly grew into some warm Woids; so that 

* the Pre.sident, in order to keep the Peace, gave 

* directions to take them both from the Table, and 
‘lodge them in the Infirmary. Not long after, 

‘ another of. the Company telling us, he knew by 
‘a Pain in his Shoulder that we should have 
‘ some Rain, the President ordered him to be re- 
‘ moved, and placed as a Weather-glass in the 
‘ Apartment above mentioned. 

‘ On IVednestiay a Gentleman having received 
*a Letter ' written in a Woman’s Hand, and 

* changing Colour twice or thrice as he read it, 

* desired leave to retire into the Infirmary. The 
‘ President consented, but denied him the Use of 
' Pen, Ink and Paper, till such time as he had 

* slept Upon it One of the Company being seated 

* at the lower end of the Table, and discovering 

* his secret Discontent by finding fault with every 

* Dish that was served up, and refusing to Laugh 
I anything that was said, the President told 
. ‘him, that he found he was in an uneasie Seat, 

] * md desired him to accommodate himself better 
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* in the Infirmary. After Dinner a very honest 

* Fellow chancing to let a Piinn fall from him, his 
‘ Neighbour cryed out, to the Infirmary ; at the 
‘ same time pretending to be Sick at it, as having 
‘the same Natural Antipathy to a Punti, which 
‘ some have to a Cat. 'I’hi.s produced a long 
‘ Debate, Upon the whole, the Piuinster was 
‘Acquitted, and his Neighbour sent off. 

‘ f 5 n Thursday there was but one Delinquent. 
‘ This was a Gentleman of strong Voice, but 
‘ weak Understanding, He had unluckily en- 
‘ gaged himself in a Dispute with a Man of 
‘excellent Sense, but of a modest Elocution. 
‘ The Man of Heat replied to every Answer of 
‘ his Antagonist with a louder Note than ordinary, 
‘and only raised his Voice when he should have 
‘ enforced his Argj^ment, Finding himself at 

* length driven to an Absurdity, he still reasoned 
‘in a more clamorous and confu.sed manner, 
‘ and to make the greater Impression upon his 
‘ Hearers, concluded with a loud Thump upon 
‘the Table. I’he PiesiJent immediately ordered 
‘ him to be carried off, and dieted with Water- 
‘ gruel, till such time a.s he should be sufficiently 
‘weakened for Conversation. 

‘ On Friday there pa.ssed very little remark- 
‘ablc, saving only, that several Petitions were 
‘ read of the Persons in Custody, desiring to be 
‘ released from their Confinement, and vouching 
‘ for one another’s good Behaviour for the future. 

‘ On Saturday we received many Excuses from 
‘ Persons who had found themselves in an utiso- 
‘ clable Temper, and had voluntyily shut them- 
‘ selves up. The Infirmary was indeed never so 
‘ full as on this Day, which I was at some loss to 
‘account for, till upon my going Abroad I ob- 
‘ served that it was an Easterly Wind. The Retire- 
‘ nient of most of my Fiiends has given me Oppor- 
‘ lunity and Leisure of writing you this Letter, 

‘ which I must not conclude w.th'eit assuring you, 
‘that all the Members of c..‘ Cvd'Lge, :o well 
‘ those who are under Confinement, as those 
‘ who are at Liberty, are your very humble Serv- 
‘ ants, tho’ none more than, 

C. 


No. 441.] Saturday^ July 26, 1712. [^'Idd/sou. 


Si fraefns illahaiur orhis 
Inijfazndnm /erient rmuie. — Hor. 


M an, considered in himself, is a very helpless 
and a very wretched Being. He is subject 
every Moment to the greatest Calamities and 
Misfortunes. He is beset with Dangers on all 
sides, and may becorr.e unhappy by numberless 
C.asualties, which he could not foresee, nor have 
pi evented, had he foreseen them. 

It is our Comfort, while we are obnoxious to so 
many Accidents, that we are under the Care of 
one who directs Contingencies, and h.as in his 
Hands the Management of every Thing that is 
capable of annoying or offending us ; who knows 
the Assistance we stand in need of, and is always 
ready to bestow it on those who ask it of him. 
The natural Homage, which such a Creature 
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bears to so infmitely "Wise and Good a Being, is a 
firm Reliance on him for the Blessings atid Con- 
veniences of Life, and an habitual Trust in him 
for Deliverance out of all such Dani;ers and 
Difficulties as may befall us. 

The Man, who always lives in this Disposition 
of Mind, has not the same dark and melancholy 
Views of Human Nature, as he who considers 
himself abstractedly from this Relation to the 
Supreme Being. At the same time that he re- 
flects upon his own Weakness and Imperfection, 
he comforts himself with the Contemplation of 
those Divine Attributes, which are employed for 
his Safety and hi.s Welfare. He finds his Want of 
Foresight made up by the Omniscience of him 
who is Ills Support. He is not sensible of his 
own want of Strength, when he knows that his 
Helper is Almighty. In short, the Person who 
has a firm trust on the Supreme Being is Powerful 
in kis Power, Wise by his Wisdom, Happy by 
his Happiness. He reaps the Benefit of every 
Divine Attribute, and loses his own Insufficiency 
in the Fullness of Infinite Perfection. 

To make our Lives more easie to us, we are 
commanded to put our Trust in him, who is thus 
able to relieve and succour us ; the Divine Good- 
ness having nuide such a Reliance a Duty, not- 
withstanding we should have been mi.serable had 
it been forbidden us. 

Among several Motives, which might be made 
use of to reccommend this Duty to us, I shall 
only take notice of those that follow. 

The first and strongest is, that we are pro- 
mised, He will not fail those who put their Trust 
in him. 

But without considering the Supernatural Bless- 
ing which accompanies this Duty, we may ob- 
serve that it has a natural Tendency to its own 
Reward, or in other Words, that this firm Trust 
and Confidence in the great Disposer of all 
Things, contributes very much to the getting 
clear of any Affliction, or to the hearing it man- 
fully. A Person who believes he has his Succour 
at hand, and that he acts in the sight of his 
Friend, often excites himself beyond his Abilities, 
and does Wonders that are not to be matched by 
one who is not animated with such a Confidence 
of Success. I could produce Instances from Hi.s- 
tory, of Generals, who out of a Belief that they 
were under the Protection of some invisible A.s- 
aistant, did not only encourage iheir Soldiers to i 
do their utmost, but have acted them.selvcs 
beyond what they would have done, had they not 
been inspired by such a Belief. I might in the 
same manner shew how such a Trust in the As- 
sistance of an Almighty Being, naturally pro- 
duces Patience, Hope, Cheerfulness, and all 
Other Dispositions of Mind that alleviate those 
Calamities which we are not able to remove. 

The Practice of this Virtue admini.sters great 
Comfort to the Mind of Man in Times of Poverty 
and Affliction, but most of all in the Hour of 
Death. When the Soul is hovering in the last 
Moments of its [Separation,^] when it is just 
entring on another State of Existence, to converse 
with i^enes, and Objects, and Companions that 



are altogether new, what can support under 

such Tremblings of Thought, such Fear, such 
Anxiety, such Apprehensions, hut the casting of 
all her Cares upon him who first gave her Being, 
who h^ conducted her through one Stage of it, 
and will be always with her to Guide and Comfort 
her in her [Progress '] through Eternity ? 

David has very beautifully rcfiresented this 
steady Reliance on God Almighty in his twenty 
third PsaliTij which is a kind of Hymn, 

and filled with those Allusions which ara usual in 
that kind of Writing. As 'the Poetry is very ex- 
quisite, I shall present my Reader with the fol- ' 
lowing Translation of it.® 

I. 

The Lord 7ny Pasture shall prepare ^ 

A nd/eed me with a Shepherd's Care .* 
li IS Presence shall my Wants supply ^ 

A nd guard me with a watchful Eye ; 

My Noou’day Walks he shall attend^ 

Atid all my Mid-night Hours defend, 

II. 

When in the sultry Glebe / faint. 

Or on the thirsty Mountain Pans; 

To fertile V ales, and dewy meads 

My weary wandering Steps he leads; 

11 ' here peaceful Rivers, soft and slmv, 

A mid the verdant Landslip flow, 

III. 

Tho' in the Paths of Death I tread. 

With gloomy Horrors overspread. 

My steadfast Heart shall ^ar no 111, 

For thou, 0 Lord, art with me still; 

Thy friendly Crook shall give me Aid, 

A nd guide me through the dreadful Shade, 

. IV. 

'Tho^ in a bare and ru^ed Way, 

Through devious lonely Wilds 1 stray. 

Thy Bounty shall my Pains beguile : 

The barren W ildemess shall smile, 

With sudden Greens and Herbage crowed. 

And Streams shall murmur all around, C. 

No. 442.3 Monday, July 28 , 171 a. \SittU, 

Scribimus Indocti Doctigue — — Hqr; 

T DO not know whether I enough explained 
i my self to the World, when I invited all Men 
to be assistant to me in this my Work of Specula* 
tion ; for I liave not yet acquainted my Readers, 
that besides the I..etters and valif^ble Hints I have 
from Time to Time received froiJi my Correspond* 
ents, I have by me Several eprious and extra* 
ordinary Papers sent with a Design {as nd dne 
will doubt when they are jpublished) that thciy 
might be printed entire, and without any Altera* 
tion, by way of Spectator, 1 jmust acknowledge 
alsoj^that I my self beinc the first Projector of 
the Paper, thought I had a Right to make th^ 
my own, by dressing them in jny Own Stytej py 

* [Dissolution] 

* [Passage] • By Addison. ' , 
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leaving out Vhat would not appear like mine, and 
hy addftlg whatever might be proper to adapt 
them to the Character and Genius of my Paper, 
with which it, wa!» almost impossible these could 
exactly correspond, it being certain that hardly 
two Men think alike, and therefore so many Men 
so many Spectators. Besides, 1 must own my 
Weakness for Glory is such, that if I consulted 
that only, I might be so Tar sway’d by it, as al- 
most to wish tlxat no one could write a Spectator 
besides myself ; nor can I deny, but upon the 
first Perusal of those Papers, I felt some secret 
Inclinations of Ill-will towards the Persons who 
wrote them. This was tlm Impression I had upon 
the first reading them ; but upon a late Review 
(more for the Sake of Entertainment than Use) 
regarding them with another Eye than 1 had done 
at first, (for by converting them as well as I could 
to my own U.se, I thought I had utterly disabled 
them from ever offending me again as Spectators) 
I found myself moved by a Passion very different 
from that of Envy; sensibly touched with Pity, 
the softest and most generouws of all Passions, 
when I reflected what a cruel Disapomtment the 
Neglect of those Papers must needs have been to 
the Writers who impatiently longed to see them 
appear in Print, and who, no doubt, triumphed to 
themselves in the Hopes of having a Share with 
me in the Applause of the Publick ; a Pleasure so 
great, diat none but those who have experienced 
It can have a Sense of it. In this Manner of 
viewing those Papers, I really found I had not 
done them Justice, there being something no ex- 
tremely natural and peculiarly good in some of 
them, that I will appeal to the World whether it 
was possible to alter a Woid in them witliout do- 
ing them a manifest Hurt and Violence ; and 
whether they can ever appear rightly, and as they 
ought, but in their own native Dress and Colours : 
And therefore 1 think I should not only wrong 
them, but deprive the World of a considerable 
Satisfaction, should I any longer delay the mak- 
ing them publick. 

After I have published a few of these Specta- 
tors, 1 doubt not but I shall find the Succe.ss of 
them to equal, if not surpass, that of the best of 
my own. An Author should take all Methods to 
humble himself in the Opinion he has of his own 
Performances. When these Papers appear to the 
World, I doubt not but they will be followed by 
many others ; and I shall not repine, though I my 
self shall have left me but very few Days to ap- 
pear in Publick : But preferring the general Weal 
and Advantage to any Consideration of myself, 
I am resolved for the Future to publish any Spec- 
tator that deserves it, entire, and without any 
Alteration ; assuring the World (if theie can be 
Need of it) that it is none of mine ; and if the 
Authors think fit to subscribe their Names, I will 
add them. 

I think the best way of promoting this generous 
anc^seful Design, will be by giving out Subjects 
or Xheme.s of all Kinds whatsoever, on which 
(with a Preamble of the extraordinary Benefit and 
Advantage tfiat may accrue thereby to the Pub- 
o 1? I invite all manner of Persons, whether 
^homrs. Citizens, Courtiers, Gentlemen of the 
Ttrmn or Country, and all Beaux, Rakes, Smarts, 
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Prudes, Coquets, Housewives, and all Sorts of 
Wits, whether Male or Female, and however dis- 
tinguished, whether they be Tnie-Wits, Whole, or 
Half-Wits, or whether Arch, Dry, Natural, Ac- 
quired, Genuine, or Deprav’d Wits ; and Persons 
of all sorts of Tempers and Complexions, whether 
the Severe, the Delightful, the Impertinent, the 
Agreeable, the Thoughtful, Busie, or Careless ; 
the Serene or Cloudy, Jovial or Melancholy, 
Untowardly or Easie ; the Cold, Temperate, or 
Sanguine ; and of what Manners or l.)ispositionb 
soever, whether the Ambitious or Humble-minded, 
the Proud or Pitiful, Ingenious or Base-minded, 
Good or Ill-natur’d, Publick-spirited or Selfish; 
and under what Fortune or Circumstance soever, 
whether the Contented or Miserable, Happy or 
Unfortunate, High or Low, Rich or Poor (whether 
so through Want of Money, or Desire of more) 
Healthy or Sickly, Married or Single ; nay, 
whether Tall or Short, Fat or Lean ; and of what 
Trade, Occupation, Profe.ssion, Station, Country, 
Faction, Party, Persuasion, Quality, Age or Con- 
dition soever, who have ever made 'I ninking a 
Part of their Business or Diversion, and have any 
thing worthy to impart on these Subjects to the 
World, according to their sever.al and respective 
I'alents or Genius’s, and as the Subject given out 
hits their Tempers, Humours, or Circumstances, 
or may be made profitable to the Publick by their 
particular Knowledge or lilxperiencc in the Matter 
proposed, to do their utmost on them by such a 
rime ; to the End they may receive the inex- 
pressible and in esistible Pleasure of seeing their 
Essay allowed of and relished by the re.st of Man- 
kind. 

I will not prepossess the Reader with too great 
Expectation of the extraordin.ary Advantages 
which must redound to the Publick by these Es- 
.says, when the different Thoughts and Observa- 
tions of all Sorts of Persons, according to their 
Quality, Age, Sex, Education, Professions, Hu- 
mours, Manners and Conditions, ^c. shall be set 
out by themselves in the clearest and most genuine 
Light, and as they themselves would wish to have 
them appear to the World. 

The Thesis propos'd for the present Exercise 
of the Adventurers to svriie Spectators, is Mo- 
ney, on which Subject all Persons are desired to „ 
send in their Thoughts within Ten Days after 
the Date hereof T. 


No. 443.3 Tuesday, July 29, 1712. {Steele. 


Sublatam ex oculis Quterimns invidi. — Hor. 


Camilla to the Spectator. 

Mr. Spectatoi?, Ve 7 tice, July 10, N.S. 

I TAKE it extreamly ill, that you do not 
reckon con.spicuous Persons of your Nation 
‘are within your Cogni/ance, tho’ out of the 
‘ Dominions of Great Britain. I little thought 
‘in the green Years of my Life, that I should 
* ever call it an Happiness to be out .of dear Eng- 
* land; but as I grew to Woman, I found my 
‘self less acceptable in Proportion to the Encrease 
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‘of my Merit. Their Ears in Italy ane so dif- . 
‘fcrently formed from the Make of yours in 
'England, that I never come upon the Stage, 

‘ but a genei'al Satisfaction appears in every 
' Countenance of the whole People. When I 
‘ dwell upon a Note, I behold all the Men ac- 
‘coinpanying me with Heads enclining and fall- 

* ing of their Persons on one Side, as dying away 
‘ with me. The Women too do Justice to my 
‘Merit, and no ill-natur’d worthless Creature 
‘cries, The vain Thin^, when I am rapt up in the 
‘ Performance of my Part, and sensibly touched 
‘with the Effect my Voice has upon all who hear 
‘me. I live here distinguished as one whom 
‘ Nature has been liberal to in a graceful Person, 
‘an exalted Mein, and Heavenly Voice. These 
‘ Particularities in this strange Country, are Ar- 
‘ gmnents for Respect and Generosity to her who 
‘ is possessed of them. The Italians see a thou- 
‘sand Beauties I am sensible I have no Pretence 
‘to, and abundantly make up to me the Injustice 
‘ 1 received m my own Country, of disallowing 
‘ me what I really had. The Humour of Hiss- 

* ing, which you have among you, I do not know 

* any thing of : and their Applauses are uttered 
‘ in Sighs, and bearing a Part at the Cadences of 
‘Voice with the Persons who are performing. I 
‘ am often put in Mind of those complaisant Lines 
‘of my own Countryman,* when he is calling all 
‘ his Faculties together to hear Arabella; 

Let all he hush'd, each softest Motion cease. 

Be ev'ry loud iuinultuoHs Thought at Peace; 

A nd rv'ry ruder Gasp of Breath 
Be calm, as in the Arms of Death: 

A nd thou, most fickle, most uneasie Part, 

Thou restless Wande^-er, my Heart, 

Be still: gently, ah ! gently leave. 

Thou hnsie, idle Thing, to heave. 

Stir not a Pulse: and let my Blood, 

That turbulent, unruly Flood, 

Be softly staid; 

Let me be all but my A ttention dead. 

' The whole City of Venice is as still when I am 
‘ singing, as this Polite Hearer was to Mrs. 

‘ Hunt. But when they break that Silence, did 

* you know the Pleasure 1 am in, when every 

* Man utters his Applause, by calling me aloud 
‘the Dear Creature, the Angel, the Venus; 

‘ VVhai Attitude she moves with I Hush, 

‘ site sings a^ain I We have no boistrous Wits 
‘who dare disturb an Audience, and break the 
‘ publick Peace meerly to shew they dare. Mr. 

‘ Si’ECTATOK, I wiite this to you thus in Haste, 

‘ to tell you I am so very much at ease here, that 

* I know nothing but Joy ; and I will not return, 

‘ but leave you in England to hiss all Merit of 
‘ your own Growth off the Stage. 1 know, Sir, 

‘ you were always my Admirer, and therefore I 
‘ am yours, 

CAMILLA.^ 

* P. S. I am ten times better dressed than ever 

* I was in England. 

* William Congreve upon Arabella Hunt. 
Mrs. Tofts, see note on p. 38. 


Mr. Spectator, 

‘The Project in yours of the nth Instant, Of 
‘ furthering the Correspondence and Knowledge 
‘ of that considerable Part of Mankind, the Trad- 
‘ing World, cannot but be highly commendable, 

‘ Good Lectures to young Traders may have very 
‘good Effects on their Conduct: but beware you 
‘propagate no false Notions of Trade; let none 
‘ of your Correspondents impose on the World, 

‘ by putting forth base Methods in a good Light, 

‘ and glazing them over with improper Terms. 

‘ I would have no Means of Profit set for Copies 
‘to others, but such as are laudable in them- 
‘ selves. Let not Noise be called Industry, nor 
‘ Impudence Courage. Let not good Fortune be 
‘ imposed on the World for good Management, 
‘nor Poverty be called Folly ; impute not always 
‘Bankruptcy to Extravagance, nor an Estate to 
‘ Foresight ; Niggardliness is not good Hus- 
‘ bandry, nor Generosity Profusion. 

' Hones tus is a well-meaning and judicious 
‘Trader, hath substantial Goods, and trades with 
‘his own Stock ; husbands his Money to the best 

* Advantage, without taking all Advantages of 
‘ the Ne<'c>.siiicsor his Workmen, or grinding the 
‘ Face of the Poor. Fortunaius is stocked, with 
‘ Ignorance, .and consequently with Self-Opinion ; 

‘ the Quality of his Goods cannot but be suitable 
‘to that of his Judgment. Honesius pleases 
‘discerning People, and keeps their Custom by 
‘good Usage; makes modest Profit by mode.st 
‘ Means, to the decent Support of his Family : 
‘Whilst Fortunaius blustering always, pushes 
‘ on, promising much, and performing little, with 

* Obsequiousness otfensive to People of Sense ; 
‘strikes at all, catches much the greater Part : 
‘raises a considerable Fortune by Imposition on 

* others, to the DisencouragemeiU and Ruin of 
‘ those who trade in the same Way. 

' I give here but loose Hints, and beg you to be 

* very circumspect in the Province you have now 
‘undertaken: If you perform it successfully, it 
‘ will be a very great Good ; for nothing is more 
‘ wanting, than that Mechanick Industry were set 
‘ forth with the Freedom and Greatness of Mind 
‘ which ought always to accompany a Man of a 
‘ liberal Education. 

Yottr humble Servant, 

From mv Shop under the R. C. 

Royal-Exchange,, July 14. 

Mr. Spectator, fuly 24, 1712. 

‘Notwithstanding the repeated Censures that 
‘your Spcctatorial Wisdom has passed upon 
‘People more remarkable for Impudence than 
‘Wit, there are yet some remaining, who pass 
‘with the giddy Part of Mankind for sufficient 
‘ Sliarers of the latter, who have nothing but the 
‘ former Qualification to recommend them. An- 
‘ other timely Animadversion is absolutelyneccs- 
‘ sary ; be pleased therefore once for all tc> l«t 
‘ these Gentlemen know, that there is neither 
‘Mirth nor Good Humour in hooting a young 

* Fellow out of Countenance ; nor that it will ever 
‘constitute a Wit, to conclude a tart Piece ol 

* Buffoonry with a v/hat makes you blush ? Pray 

* please to inform them again, That tospe^wb^^ 
‘ they know is shocking, proceeds from ill Na- 
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• ture, and a Sterility of Brain : e^ecially when 
‘ the Subject will not atlmit of Raillery, and 
^ their Discourse has no l^retension to Satyr but 
'what is in their Design to disoblige. T should be 

* very glad too if you would take Notice, that a 
‘daily Repetition of the same over-bearing Inso- 
‘lenceis yet more insupportable, and a Confirni- 
‘ ation of very extraordinary Dulness. The siid- 
‘den Publication of this, may have an Effect 
‘ upon a notorious Offender of this Kind, whose 
‘ Reformation would redound very much to the 
‘ Satisfaction and Quiet of 

Your most humble Servant, 

F. B." 


JVi>. 444.] Wednesday, ^nly 30, 1712. [Sieele. 


[Parturiimi monies. — Hor.^] 


I T gives me much Despair in the Design of re- 
forming the World by my Speculations, when 
I find there always arise, from one Generation to 
another, successive Cheats and Bubbles, as natur- 
ally as 13 east^ of l*rey, and those which arc tt) be 
their Food. There is hardly a Man in the World, 
one would think, so ignorant, as not to know that 
the ordinary Quack Doctors, who publish their 
great Abilities in little brown Billets, (hsttilmted 
to all who pass by. are to a Man Imjiostors and 
Murderers; yet sucli is the Credulity of the N'ulgar, 
and the Impudence of these Professors, that the 
Affair .still goes on, and new Promises of what 
was never done before are made every Day. 
What aggravates the Ju.st Ls, that even tliis Pro- 
mise has been made as long as the Memoiy of 
Man can trace it, and yet nothing performed, and 
yet still prevails. As I was passing along to-day, 
a Paper given into my HancI by a Fellow without 
a Nose tells us as follows what_ good News is 
come to Town, to wit, that there is now a certain 
Cure for the French Disease, by a Gentleman just 
come from his Travels. 

In Russel-Court, (me't'^agytinst the Cannon-Ball, 
at the Surgeon'r Arms in Drury- Lane, is lately 
come from his Travels a Surgeon who has frac- 
tised Surgery and rhy’iirkh''ti- h-S--'r an I [ rnd 
these twenty fourYtarf. ' v tbr A’. •../ 

cures the Yellow jauiuhce, Giecn Sickness, 
Scurvy^ Dropsy, SurfeitSj long Sea Voyages, 
Campains, and Womens Miscarriages, Lying-Inn, 
as some People that has been lame these 
thirty Years can testijre ; in short, he ettreth all 
Diseases mcident to Me?t, Women, or Children.^ 

If a Man could be so indolent as to look upon 
this Havock of the human Species which is made 
by Vice and Ignorance, it would be a good ridi- 
ailous Work to comment upon the Declaration of 


^ Said to be the initials of Francis Beasnifle. 

* [y—Digtmm tanto feret hie promissor hiatu. 

Hor.] 

In the first issue the whole bill was published. 
Two-thirds of it, including its more infamous part, 
was omitted from the reprint, and the readerwill, 
1 hope, excuse me the citation of it in this place. 


this accomplished Traveller. There is something 
unaccountably taking among the Vulgar in those 
who come from a great Way off. Ignoiant I*c(v 
pie of Quality, as many there are of such, doat 
excessively this Way ; many Instances of which 
every Man will suggest to himself without my 
Enumeration of them. The Ignorants of lower 
Order, who cannot, like the upper Ones, be pro- 
fuse of then Money to those recommended by 
coming from a Distance, are no less compilaisant 
than the others, for they ventuie their Lives from 
tlie same Admiration. 

The Doctor is lately come from his Travels, 
and has practiced both hy Sea and I>and, and 
therefore Cures the Green Sickness, long Sea Voy- 
ages,^ Camprams, and Lyttig-lnn. Both by Sea 
and Land ' T will not answer for the Dis- 

tempers called .SVrz Yoyages and Cnmfzins ; But 
I dare say, those of (.h-een Sickness and Lying- 
Inn might be as well taken Care of if the Doctor 
staid a-shoar. But the Art of managing Man- 
kind, is only to make them stare a little, to keep 
uj) their Astonishment, to let nothing be familiar 
to them, but ever to liavc something in your 
.Sleeve, m which they mii^t think you are deeper 
than tliey are. There is an ingenious Felkiw, a 
Barbel, of my Actjuaintancc, who, besides his 
broken Kiddle and a dryed Sca-Moiicter, has a 
Twine-CJord, strained with two Nails at each End, 
over his Window, and the Words A'ainy, Dty, 
Wet, and so lorlh, written, to denote the Weather 
accoialing to the Rising or Falling of the Coid. 
We very great Scholars are not apt to wonder at 
this : JUit I observed a very Imnest I'cllow, a 
chance Customer, who sate in tlic Cliair before mo 
to be shaved, fix his Eye upon this Miraculous 
Peiformance the operation upon his Chin 

and Face. V :i ‘u ‘ .iiii’. his Head also were 
cleared of all Incumbrances and Excrescences, he 
looked at the Fish, then at the Fiddle, still grub- 
ling in his Pockets, and casting his Eye again at 
the Twine, and the Words writ on each Side ; 
then altered his mind as to Farthings, and gave my 
Friend a Silver Six-pence. The Business, as I 
said, is to keep up the Ama/ement , and if my 
Friend had had only the Skeleton and Kitt, he 
must have been contented wdth a less Payment. 
But the Doctor we wore miking of, .adds to his 
long Voyages the of -(mu- People that 

has been thirty Years lame. Wlicn I received 
my Paper, a sagacious Fellow took one at the 
same time, and read till he came to the I'hirty 
Years Confinement of his Friends, and went off 
very well convinced of the Doctor’s Sufficiency. 
You have many of these prodigious Persons, wdio 
have had .some extraordinary Accident at their 
Birth, or a great Disaster in some Part of their 
Lives. Anything, however foreign from the Busi- 
ness the People want of you, will convince tliem 
of your Ability in that you piofcss. There is a 
Doctor in Mouse^Alley lVapping,v<\\Q sets 
up for curing Cataracts upon the Oedit of having, 
as his Bill sets forth, lost an I'kve in the Emperor’s 
Service. His Patients come in upon this, and he 
.shews the Muster-Roll, which confirms that he 
was in his Imperial M ijesty's 'J roops ; and he 
puts out their Eyes witli gieat Success. \’viu> 
would believe that a Man should be a Doctor for 
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the Cure of bursten Children, by dccUring that 
his Father and Crandfatherwerefborn^] bursten ? 
But Charles Ingoltsou^ next Door to the Harpva. 
Barbican, has made a pretty Penny by that As- 
severation. 'J'he Generality go upon their lir.st 
Conception,^ and think no further , all the rest is 
granted. They take it, that there is something 
uncommon in you, and give you Credit for the 
rest. You may be- sure it is upon that ] go, ^vhcn 
sometimes, let it be to the Purpose or not, 1 keep 
a Latin Sentence m my Front ; and I was nut a 
little pleased when I observed one of my Readers 
say, casting his Eye on my twentieth Papei, 
Mere Latin still 1 ICtmt a prodigton’i Scholar 
is tilts Man 1 But as I have hcie taken much 
Liberty with this learned Doctor, I must make up 
all I have .so id by icpcating what he .seems to be 
in Earnest in, and honestly promise to those who 
will not receive him as : M .. lowit, 'I’hat 

from Eight to T-meivc, on till Si.x, 

he attends /or the good i'j r /.•■/.• „ to bleed Jo r 

Three Pence. 'J'. 

No. 445.] Thursday, /uly 31, 1712. \Addisou. 

Tanii non es ais. Sapis, Lnperce. — Mart. 

is the Day on which many eminent Au- 
X thors will probably Publish their Last Words. 

I am afraid that few of our Weekly Historians, 
who are Men that above all others delight in War, 
wnll be able to subsist under the Weight of a Stamp, 
and an approaching Peace. A Sheet of Blank 
Paper that must have this new Iin])runatur clapt 
upon it, before it is qualified to Conumaucatc any 
thing to the Publick, will make its way in the 
World but very heavily. In shoit, the Ncce.ssiLy 
of carrying a Stamp,* and the Improhahility of 

^ [both] 

® The Stamp Act was to take effect from the 
first of ,'iUgiist. Censorship of the press began in 
ihcChuK-li 'Miou after the invention of printing. 
The ecclesiastical superintendence introduced in 
1479 and 1496 was more completely established 
by a bull of I.,eo X. in 1515, which required 
Bishops and Inquisitors to examine all books be- 
fore printing, and suppress heretical opinions. 
The Church of Rome still adheres to the Index 
Lihrormn P rohilntor uin begun by the Council of 
Trent in 1546 ; and there is an Index F..\purga- 
torius for works partly prohibited, or to he read 1 
after expurgation. In accordance with this prin- 
ciple, the licensing of English books had been in 
the power of the Archbishop of (hntcrlmrv .-’nd 
hisdelegates before the decree of ilic St.ir Cham- 
ber ^ in 1637, which ordered that all books of 
Divinity, Pliysir, Jdailosophy, and Poetry should 
be licensed either by the Aichbishop of Canter- 
bury or by the Bishop of London personally 01 
through their appointed substitutes, 'i’he object 
of this decree w'as to limit the reprint of old books 
of divinity, &c. ddius Foxe’s Book of Martyrs 
was denied a license. In 1640 Sir Edward 

Dering complained to Parliament that ‘ the most 
‘ learned labours of our ancient and best divines 

notifying a Bloody Battel, will, I am afraid, both 
concur to the sinking of those thin Folios, whit^ 

‘must now be corrected and defaced with a 
Jleleatur by the supercilious pen of my Lord’s 
‘young chaplain, fit, perhaps, for the technical 
‘ arts, but unfit to hold the chair of Divinity.* 
(Rushworth’s Hist. Cull. iv. 55.) Historical 
woiks seem to liavc been submitted to the Secre- 
tary of Btate for his sanction. 'Id May’s poem 
cif the yictorious Kel^t 0/ King Edward 
Third is jirefixcd, ‘ I have perused thi.s Book, 

‘ and conceive it vei-y worthy to be published, lo. 
‘Coke, kuiglii, Principal Secretary of State, 
‘Whitehall, 17 of November, 1634.’ But Aleyn’s 
nicttical History of Henry Vll. (1638) is licensed 
by the Bishop of London’s domestic chaplain, 
who writes ; ‘ Perlegi hisioriciim hoc pocma, 
‘digmimquc judico quod 'I'ypis mandetur. Tho. 
‘Wykes R. P. Ljusc. Lond. Chapell, Domest.’ 
'Phe first newspaper had been the ^'eekly Newes, 
fiist published M.ay 23, 1622, at a time when, .says 
Sir iOrskmc May (ui his C on siitui tonal History of 
England, 1760 — iSCoj, ‘political discussion was 
‘silenced by the hcen.ser, the Star Chamber, the 
‘ dungeon, the pillory, mutilation, and branding.’ 
Tlic contest between King and Commons after- 
wards developed the free controversial use of 
tracts and newspapers, but the Parliament was 
not inoie tolerant than the king, and against the 
narrow .spirit of his time Milton rose to his Ut- 
most height, fashioning after the masterpiece of 
an old Greek orator who sought to stir the blood 
of the Athenians, his Arcopagilica, or Defence 
of tlie Liberty^ of Unlicen.sed Printing. In 
the reign of Charles II, the Licensing Act 
(13 and 14 Charles 11 , cap. 33) placed the 
control of jtriiuing in the Government, confined 
exercise of the printer’s art to London, York, and 
the Universities, and limited the number of the 
master printers to twenty. Goveniment estah- 
hshed a monopoly of news in the London Ga- 
zette. ‘ Authur.s and printers of obnoxious 
‘ works,’ says hir E. May, citing cases in notes, 

' were hung, quartered, and mutilated, exposed in 
‘ the pillory and flogged, or fined and imprisoned, 
‘according to the temper of their judges : their 
‘ productions were burned by the common hang- 
‘ man. Freedom of opinion wa.s under interdict ; 
‘even news could not be published without li- 
‘ cense. , , James II. ana his infamous judges 
‘ carried the I acensing Act into effect with bar- 
' harous seventy. But the Revolution brought 

1 ‘ indulgence even to the Jacobite Pres.s ; and when 
‘the Comuiuns, in 1695, refu.sed to renew the Li- 
' censing Act, a censorship of the press was for 
‘ ever renounced by the law of England.’ There 
remained, however, a rigorous interpretation of 
the libel laws ; Westminster Hall accepting the 
traditions of the Star Chamber. Still there was 
enough removal of restriction to ensure the inHl- 
tiplication of new.spapers and the blending of in- 
telligence with free political discussion, Jn 
Queen Anne’s reign the virulence of party spirit 
produced bitter personal attacks and willingness 
on either side to bring an antagonist under the 
libel law.s. At the date of thi.s Spectator paper 
Henry St. John, who had been made Secretary 
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have every other Day retailed to us the History 
of Euro^ for several Years last past, A Face- 
tious Friend of mine, who loves a Punn, calls this 
present Mortality among Authors, The Fall of 
the Leaf 

1 remember, upon Mr. Baxter's Death, there 
was Published a Sheet of very good i'> 

scribed, The las^ Words of Mr. l..iMer I ”e 
Title sold so great a Number of these Papers, 
that about a Week after theie came out a second 
Sheet, inscrib’d, More last Words of Mr. Baxter, 
In the same manner, I have Reason to tlimk, that 
several Ingenious VVriters, who have taken their 
Leave of the Publick, in farewell Papers, will not 
give over so, but intend to appear again, tho’ per- 
haps under another Form, and with a different 
Title. Be that as it will, it is my Business, in 
this place, to give an Account of my own Inten- 
tions, and to acquaint my Reader with the Mo- 

tive.s by which I Act, in this great Crisis of the 
Repubhek of Letters. 

I have been long debating in my own Heart, 
whether I should throw up my Pen, as an Author 
that is cashiered by the Act of Parliament, which 
is to Operate within these Four and Twenty 
Hours, or whether I should still persist in laying 
my Speculations, from Day to l)ay, before the 
Jhibhck. The Argument wliich prevails with me 
niost on the first side of the Question is, that 1 am 
informed by my Bookseller he must raise the Price 
of every single Paper to Two-Pence, or that he 
shall not be able to pay the Duly of it. Now as 

I am very desirous my Re.-'h'!" !;,i\r thci- 

Lcaining as cheap as i-*- ■ 'e, u > vi'ii: g'c.it 
Difiiculty that 1 comply with him m this Parti- 
cular. 

However, upon Liying my Reasons together in 
the Balance, 1 find that those which ])lead for the 
Continuance of this Work, have much the greater 
Weight. For, in the first Place, in Recoiiipence 
for the Exprnce to which this v/ilJ put my Readers, 
it is to be hoiicd they may receive from every 
Paper so nuicli fnsiniction, as will be a very good 
Kt|iuvalcnt. And, in order to this, I would not 
advise anyone to take it in, who after the Pei iisal 
of It, does not find himself Two-pence tho wiser, 
ot the better Man for it ; or who ujion Examina- 
tion, doe-, not believe that he has had 'I'wo-penny- 
wurth of Mirth or Instruction for his Money. 

But I must confess there is another Motive 
which prevails with me more than the former. I 
consider that the Tax on Paper wsas given for the 
.Su}>poit of the Government ; and as I have Ene- 
mies, who are apt to pervert every thing 1 do or 
say, I ft <ir they would ascnbe the laying down 
my Paper, on such an Occasion, to a Spirit of 
jMalecoiUentt'dncss, which I am resolved none 
shall evei justly upbraid me with. No, I shall 
gloiy m contnhutiiig my utmost to the Weal Pub- 
i]( k ; and if my tjountry leceivos Five or .Six 
Pounds .i-day by my Labours, I shall be very well 
pleaset' to find iiiy '-elf so useful a Member. It is 
a rere'vcd Maxim, that no honest Man should 
cnncli lunv df by Methods th.at are prejudicial to 
the Conunuiiity in which he lives , and by the 
same Rule 1 think we may ptoiumnce the Person 
to dvsei ve very well of his Countr;^ men, who.se 
I.a Lours bring more into the publick Coffers, than 
into his own Pocket. 

.Since 1 have mentioned the Word Eucmie.s, I 
must explain my self so far as to acquaint mv 
Rcadei, that I mean only the msigmficant Party 
Zealots on both sides ; Men of such poor narrow 
Souls, that they are not capable of thinking on 
any thing but with an Eye to Whig or Tor3^ 
During the Course of this Paper, I have been 
accused by these despicable Wretches of Trim- 
ming, Time-serving, Personal Refleclion, secret 
Satire, ami the like. Now, tho’ in these my Com- 
positions, it is visible to any Reader of Common 
Sense, that I consider nothing hnt my Subject, 
which IS always of an indifferent Nature , how is 
it possih'e for me to write so clear of Party, as not 
to lie open to the Censures of those wEo will be 
applying every Sentence, and finding out Person.s 
and Things in it, wdiich it has no regard to ? 

Several Paltry Scriblcrs and Declaimers have 

of State at the age of 32, was 34 years old, 
and the greatest commoner in Fngland, ns 
Swift .said, turnirg the whole Parluirneat, who 
can do nothing without him. This great position 
and the future it might bring him he was throw- 
ing away for a title, and becoming Viscount 
Bolingbroke. His last political act as a com- 
moner was to impose the halfpenny stamp upon 
newspapers and sheets like those of the Specta- 
tor. Intolerant of criticism, he had in the pre- 
ceding session brought to the bar of the House 
of Commons, under his warrant as Secretary of 
State, fourteen printers and publishers. In the 
beginning of 1712, the Queen’s message liad 
complained that by seditious papers and f.u'tioiis 
rumours designing men had been able to sink 
credit, and the innocent had .suflered. On the 
12th of February .a committee of the whole house 
was appointed to consider how to stop tlie abuse 
of the liberty of the press. Some wore lor a 
renewal of the Licensing Act, some Ajr icquinng 
writers’ name.s after their articles. Tlie Ooveiii- 
ment carried its own design of a halfpenny si.unp 
by an Act (10 Anne, cap. 19) passed on the loth 
of June, which was to come in force on the 1st of 
August, 1712, and be in force for 32 ye.trs. ‘ Do 
‘you know,’ wrote Swift to Stella live da>s after 
the date of this Sfxtator paper, ‘Do you know 
‘ tWt all Grub-street is dead and gone last u eek 'i 
‘No more ghosts or murders now for love or 
‘money. . . Fvery single half sheet pays a 

‘halfpenny to the Queen 'Ihe Obsemator 
‘fallen; the arc jumbled together with 

‘ the Flying Post ; the Examiner is deadly sit k ; 
‘the spectator keeps up and doubles its price ; 1 
* know not how long it will last.’ It so happened 
that the mortality was greatest among Govern- 
ment papers. The Act presently fell into abey- 
ance, was revived in 1725, and thenceforth main- 
tained the taxation of newspapers until the 
abolition of the Stamp in 1859. One of its im- 
mediate effects was a fall in the circulation of the 
Spectator. The paper remained unchanged, and 
some of its subscribers seem to have resented the 
doubling of the tax upon them, by charging 
readers an extra penny for each halfpenny with 
which it had been taxed. (See No. 488.) 
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done me the Honour to be dull upon me in Re- 
flections of this Nature ; but notwithstanding my 
Name has been sometimes traduced by this con- 
temptible Tribe of Men, I have hither' o avoided 
all Animadversions upon ’em. The Truth of it is, 
I am afraid of making them appear considerable 
by taking Notice of them, for they are like those 
imperceptible Insects which are discover’d by the 
Mici'oscope, and cannot he made the Subject of 
Observation without being magnified. 

Having mentioned those few wlio have .shewn 
themselves tlie Ihiemies of this Paper, 1 should 
be very ungrateful to the Pubhek, did not I at the 
same time testifie my Gratitude to those who are 
its Friends, in wliich Number I may reckon many 
of the most distinguished Persons of all Con- 
ditions, Parties and Professions in the Isle of 
Creat'Brdaiu. 1 am n<»t so vam as to think this 
Approbation is so much due to the Performance 
as to the Design. Theie is, and ever will be, 
Justice enough in the World, to afford Patronage 
and Protection for those who endeavour to advance 
Truth and Virtue, without regard to the Passions 
and Prejudices of unv particular Cause or Faction. 
If 1 ha\e any other Merit in me, it is that I have 
new-pointed all the Batteries of Ridicule. J'hey 
liave Iwen geneially planted against Persons who 
liave appeared Seiious rather than Ab.surd , or at 
liest, have aimed lather at what is Unfashionable 
than Vfhat is Vicious. For my own part, I have 
endeavoured to make nothing Ridiculous that is 
not in some measure Criminal. I have set up the 
Immoral Man as the Object of Derision : In snort, 
if 1 have not formed a new Weapon against Vice 
and Irreligion, J have at least shewn how that ’ 
Weapon may be put to a right Use, which has so 
often fought the Battels of Impiety and Profane- 
ness. C, 
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Qtiid di’ceai, quid non ; qu^ Virius, quo f. ^nt 
Jiy ror. — Hor, 

S INCE two or three Writers of Comedy who 
are now living have taken their Faieivcll of 
the Stage, those who succeed t''eir. f.-i-’-' - 
selves incapable of rising up to li.mr W ! M 
and good Sense, have only imitated them in some 
of those loose unguarded Strokes, in which they 
complied with the corrupt Taste of the more 
Vicious Part of their Audience. When Persons of 
a low Genius attempt this kind of Wriliiig, they 
know no difference between being Merry and 
being Lewd. It i.s with an Eye to .some of the.se 
degenerate Compositions that 1 have written the 
following Di-scourse. 

Were our English Stage but half so virtuous as 
that of the Creehs or A’ <7;//^;.'^, we .should quickly 
see the Influence of it in the Behaviour of all the 
Politer Part of Mankind. It would not be fa.shion- 
able to ridicule Religion, or its Professor.s; the 
Man of Pleasure would not be the compleat 
(}cutlein.in ; Vanity would be out of Countenance, 
and every Quality which is Oniameiital to Human 


Nature, would meet with that Esteem which if. 
due to it. 

If the English Stage were under tlie s&vm ^ 
Regulations the A tkenian was formerly, it would i 
have the same Effect that had, in recommending 
the Religion, the Government, and Publick Wor- 
ship of its Country. Were our Plays subject t© 
proper In.spections and Limitations, we might hot 
only pass iiway several of our vacant Hours in 
the highest Entertainments ; but should always 
rise from them wiser and better than we sat down 
to them. 

It is one of the most unaccountable things, in 
our Age, that the Lewdness of our Theatre should 
be so much complained of, so well exposed, and so 
little redressed. It is to he hoped, that some time 
or other we may be at leisure to re.strain the Li- 
centiousness of the Theatre, and make it con- 
tribute its Assistance to the Advancement of Mo- 
rality, and to the Reformation of the Age. A.s 
Matters stand at present, Multitudes are shut out 
fiorn this noble Diversion, by reason of those 
Abuses and Corrupiions that accompany it. A 
Father is often afraid that his Daughter should 
be ruin’d by those Entertainments, which were 
invented for the Accomplishment and Refining of 
Human Natuie. 'J'he Athenian and Roman 
Plays were written with such a Regard to Mo- 
rality, that Socrates use to frequent the one, and 
Cicero the other. 

It happened once indeed, that Cato dropped 
into the R Oman Theatre, when the Floralia were 
to be represented ; and as in that Performance, 
which was a kind of Religious Ceremony, there 
were several indecent Parts to be acted, the People 
refused to see them whiLst Cato wa.s present. 
Marital on this Hint made the following Epigram, 
which we must snppo.se was applied to some grave 
Friend of his, that had been accidentally present 
at .some such Entertainment. 

Nosces jocosce dulcc cum sacrum Florey 
Festosqne lusuSy et licentiam vulgiy 
Cttr in 7'hcatrum Cato severe venisti F 
An idco tan turn veneraSy ut exires ? 

IVhy il‘>st thou come, great Censor of the Age, 

To see t/u' loose J diversions of the Stage ? 

IT'tk atvful Countenance atid Brow severe, 

What in the Name of Goodness dost thou here f 
See the tnixt Crowd I hoiv Giddy, Lewd and 
Vain > 

Didst thou come in but to go out again f 

An Accident of this Nature might happen once 
in an Age among the Greeks or Romans; but 
they were too wise and good to let the constant 
Nightly Kntertainiiieiit be of such a Nature, thlit 
People of the most Sense and Vjrtue could not oti! 
at it. Whatever Vices are represented upon the 
Stage, they ought to be so marked and branded 
by the Poet, as not to appear either laudable or 
amiable in the Person who is tainted with them. 
But if we look into the English Comedies above 
mentioned, we would think they were formed 
upon a quite contrary Maxim, and that this Rule, 
iho’ it held good upon the Heathen Stag^ was 
not to be regarded in Christian Theatres. There 
is another Rule likewise, which was observed by 
Authors of Antiquity, and which these modern 
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Genius’s.have no rejrard to, and that was never to 
chii<?e an in:p-o*jer P;i');ert for Ridicule. Now a 
Scbioci i-i ii'ip" i.jcr for Kidici'.le. if it is apt to stir 
111) Hori'>i.r rather than 

1/iiiRhter. I i;r v.".-, Ki-.. > m. ucdo not find any 
Comedy in s . p ilii'- .m as Terence, raised 

nijon the V'i«,l ii. -IP of tin; .M •rria.ije-Ded. The 
Falshood of the Wife or Husband has .t^lven Oc- 
casion to noble 'IVagedies, buta.S'6Vw oraZr/z.vj 
would have look’d upon Incest or Murder to have 
been as proper Subjects for Comedy. On the 
contrary, Cnckoldom is the Basis of most of our 
Modern Plays. If an Ahio man appears upon the 
Stage, you may be sure it is m order to be Cuck- 
olded. An Husband that is a little gr.ave or 
elderly, generally meets with tlie same Fate. 
Knights and Iktronets, Country Squires, and 
Justices of the Quorum, come up to Town for no 
other Purpose. 1 have seen poor Dogi^ei Cuck- 
olded in all these Capacities in short, our Kng- 
lish Writers are as frequently severe upon this 
innocent unhappy Creature, commonly known by 
the Name of a < 'uckold, as the Ancient Connek 
Writers were up(.>n an eating Parasite, or a vain- 
glorious Soldier. 

At the same time the Poet so contrives Matters, 
that the two Criminals rue the Favouiites of ihc 
Audience. We .sit sail, amt wish well to them 
through the whole Play, are pleased when they 
meet with proper Opportunities, and out of 
humour when they are disappointed 'I'he Truth 
of It is, the accomplished Oenileman upon the 
English Stage, is the Pei son that is familiar w»ih 
other Men’s Wives, and indificicnt to his own; 
as the fine Woman is ueneially a Composition of 
Sprightlines.s and Falshood. 1 do not know' 
WT.etlier it pr-irc'''b 1! u-renness of Invention, 
r»‘e,;iM\,'r! .1 M : 1 Ignorance of Man- 

kind, but I have often wondered that our ordinary 
Poets cannot frame to themselves the idea of a 
Fine Man who is not u Whoie-inaster, or of a Fine 
Woman that is not a Jilt. 

1 have sometimes thought of compiling a System 
of Ethics out of the Writings of these corrupt 
Poets, under the Title of Etage Morality. But I 
have been diverted from this 'riutnghi, by a Pro- 
ject which has been executed by an ingenious 
Gentleman of my Acc^uairitancc. He has com- 
pos’d, it seems, f»ie History of a young Fellow', 
who has taken all his Notions of the World from 
the Stage, and who has directed himself in every 
Circum.stance of his Life and Conversation, bj' 
the Maxims and Examples of the Fine Gentlemen 
in English Comedies. If 1 can prevail upon him 
■ l;o giveme a Copy of this new-fashioned Novel, I 
!fi|^lT bestow on it a Place in my Works, .and ques- 
Rtion not but it may have as good an Efi’ect upon 
the Drama, as Don Quixote had upon Romance. 

C. 


j- Saturday, August 2, iji-z. \_Addison, 

V 'troXvxpovuiv /xeXtTtjy 

^ kqI di) 

^ TavTi]V av^p(x)TtoL(Ti T£XeuTto<rai/ t/ioaiv 
j eluat. 

e “I 

c 'T^HERE is not a Common Saying which 
r i. has a better tuin of Sense in it, than what 
L‘ we often hear in the Mouths of tlie \ulgar, 

- that Custom is a second Natuic, It is indeed 

r able to form the Man anew, and to give him In- 
. cliiiations and .-.h .gethor different from 

i j tliose he was be:: .i.r. I/.. m t l^ History 

i j of Staffordshire ,' tells us of an Ideot that 

- chancing to live within the Sound of a Clock and 

- .imiis’-g l.i'u^.lf with counting the Hour 

5 iji i..e I). \ wu-. ave; I’le Clock struck, the Clock 
1 ' 'll'. Vccjclent, the Ideot con- 

: ■ i 1 ■! lit the Hour without the 

. help of It, in t'le same maimer as he had done 

when It w.is entire, 'Phough I dare not vouch 
, for the 'I'luth of this Story, it is very certain that 
; Cusium has a iMeclumcal Effect upon the Body, 

I at the same time that It has a very extraordinary 
' Influence upon the Mind. 

I shall in this Paper consider one very remark- 
1 able Effect winch Custom has upon Human 
: Nature ; and which, if lightly observed, may 
t lead us into vety useful Rules of Life. What I 
; sh.all heic lake notice of m Custom, is its wondcr- 
" fill Efficacy 111 making every thing pleasant to us. 

■ A I’crsou who is addicted to Play 01 Gaming, 
thoi.gh he took but little delight m it at first, by 

■ degrees contracts so strong an Inclnution towards 
It, and gives himself up so enin ely to u, that it 
.seems the only End of his Being. The Love of a 

; retired orbusie Life will glow upon a Man insens- 
ibly, as he IS conversant in the one or the other, till 
he IS utterly imiju.ilified fur relishing that to 
which he has been fur some time dimseil. Nay, 
a Man may Siuuak, or Dunk, or take Snuff, till 
he vs unable to pass away his Tune without it ; 
nut to mention our Delight in any particular 
Study, Art, or Science, liscs and improves in 
Proiiortion to the Application which we bestow 
upon it. 'I'liu.s what was at first an Exercise, be- 
comes at length an Entertainment Our Em- 
ployments are changed into our Dnersions. The 
Mind grows fond of those Actions she is accus- 
tomed to, and Is drawn with Reluctancy from 
those Path.s lu which she has been used to walk. 

Not only such Actions as were at fiisl Indif- 
ferent to U.S, but even such as were Painful, will 
by Custom and Practice become ple.isant Sir 
Francis Bacon observes in his Natural Philo- 
sophy, that our Taste is never pleased better, 

^ Natural History of StafTord.shire, by Robert 
Plot, L.L.D., fol. 1686. Dr. Plot wrerte also a 
Natural Histoiy of Oxfordshire, and was a na- 
turalist of mark, one of the Sccretane.s of the 
Royal Society, First Keeper of the Ashmolean 
Museum, Historiographer Ro3’al, and Archivist 
of the Herald’s Ofi^e. He died in aged 55. 
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than with those things which at first created a 
Disgust in it. He gives particular Instances 
of Claret, Coffee, and other Liquors, which the 
palate seldom approves upon the first Taste ; but 
when it has once got a Relish of them, generally 
retains it for Life. The Mind is constituted after 
the same manner, and after having habituated her 
self to any particular Exercise or Employment, 
not only loses her first Aversion towards it, but 
conceives a certain Fondness and Affection for 
it. I have heard one of the greatest Genius’s 
I this Age has produced,^ who had been trained 
up in all the Polite Studies of Antiquity assure 
I me, upon his being obliged to search into several 
i Rolls and Records, that notwithstanding such an 
1 Employment was at first very dry and irksome 
i to him, he at last took an incredible Pleasure in 
it, and preferred it even to the reading of Virgil 
or Cicero. The Reader will observe, that I have 
not here consiflercd Custom as it makes things 
easie, butasit rendci s them delightful : and though 
others have often made the same Reflections, it is 
possible they may not have drawn those Uses 
from it, with which I intend to fill the remaining 
Part of tins Paper. 

If we consider attentively this Property of 
Human Nature, it may instruct us in very fine 
Moralities. In the first place, I would have no 
Man discouraged with that kind of Life or Series 
of Action, in which the Choice of others, or his 
own Necessities, may have engaged him. It 
may perhaps be very disagreeable to him at first ; 
but Use and Application will certainly render it 
not only less painful, but pleasing and satis- 
factory. 

In the second place I would recommend to 
every one that admirable Precept which PyiJta- 
goraiT IS said to have given to his Disciples, 
and which that Philosopher must have drawn 
from the Obscn'ation 1 have enlarged upon. 
Optimum vita genus eli^itOy nam consuetudo 
faciet jucundissimum, Pitch upon that Course 
of Life which is the most Excellent, and Custom 
will render it the most Delightful. Men, whose 
Circumstances will permit them to chuse their 
own Way of Life, are inexcusable if they do not 
pursue that which their Judgment tells them is 
the most laudable. 'I'he Voice of Reason is more 
to be regarded than the Pent of any present In* 
clination, since by the Rule above mentioned, In- 
clination will at length come over to Reason, 
though we can never force Reason to comply with 
Inclination, 

In the third place, this Observation may teach 
the most sensual and irreligious Man, to overlook 
those Hardships and Difficulties which are apt to 
discourage him from the Prosecution of a Vir- 
tuous Life. The Gods, said Hesiod,^ haite placed 
Labour before Virtue, the IV ay to her is at first 
rough and difficult, but grows 7nore smooth and 


* Dr. Atterbury. ^ 

* Diogene.s Laertius, Bk viii. 

3 The paths of Virtue must be reached by toil, 
Arduous and long, and on a rugged soil, 
Thorny the gate, but when the top you gain. 
Fair is the future and the prospect plain. 
Works and Days, Bk i. (Cooke’s Translaiitm) . 


easier the further you advance^ in it. The Man 
who proceeds in it, with Steadiness and Resolu- 
tion, will in a little time find that her Ways are 
Ways of Pleasantticss, atid that all her Paths 
are Peace. 

To enforce this Consideration, we may further 
observe that the Practice of Religion will not only 
be attended with that Pleasure, which naturally 
accompanies those Action.s to which wc are habit- 
uated, but with those .Supernumerary Joys of 
Heart, that rise from the Consciousness of such 
a Pleasure, from the Satisfaction of acting up to 
the Dictates of Reason, and from the Prospect of 
an happy Immortality. 

In the fourth place, we may learn from this Ob- 
servation which we have made on the Mind of 
Man, to take particular Care, when we are once 
.settled in a regular Course of Life, how we too 
frequently indulge our selves in any of the most 
innocent Diversions and Entertainments, since 
the Mind may insensibly fall off from the Relish 
of virtuous Actions, and, by degrees, exchange 
that Pleasure which it takes in the Performance 
of its Dut^, for Delights of a much more inferior 
and unprofitable Nature. 

The last Use which I .shall make of this remark- 
able Property in Human Nature, of being de- 
lighted with those Actions to which it is accus- 
tomed, is to shew how absolutely necessary it is 
for us to gam Habits of Virtue in this Life, if wc 
would enjoy tile Pleasures of the next. The State 
of Bliss wc call Heaven will not be capable of 
affecting those Minds, which are not thus (jualificrJ 
for It; we must, in this World, gain a Relish of 
Truth and Virtue, if wc would be able to taste 
that Knowledge and Perfection, which are to 
make us happy in the next. The Seeds of those 
spiritual Joys and Raptures, which are to rise up 
and Flourish in the Soul to all Eternity, must be 
planted in her, during this her present State of 
Probation. In short, Heaven is not to be looked 
upon only as the Reward, but as the natural 
Effect of a religious Life. 

On the other hand, those evil Spirits, who, by 
long Custom, h.ave contracted in tlic Body Habits 
of Lust and Sensuality, Malice and Revenge, an 
Aversion to cverv thing that is good, just or laud- 
able, are naturally seasoned and prepared for 
Pain and Misery. Their Torments have already 
taken root in them, they cannot be happy when 
divested of the Body, unless we may suppose, that 
Providence will, in a manner, create them anew, 
and work a Miracle in the Rectification of their 
Faculties. They may, indeed, taste a kind of 
malignant Pleasure iii those Actions to which they 
are accustomed, whilst in this Life ; but when 
they are removed from all thos^,^ Objects which 
are here apt to gratifie them, they will naturally 
become their own Tormentors, and cherish in 
themselves those painful Habits of Mind, which 
are called, [itP] Scripture Phrase, the Worm which 
never dies. This N^otion of Heaven and Hell is 
so very conformable to the Light of Nkture, that it 
was discovered by several of the most exalted 
Heathens. It has been finely improved by many 
Eminent Divines of the last Age, as in particular 
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by Arch-Bisliop Tillots&n and Dr. Shetlock^ but 
there is none who has raised such noble Specula- 
tions upon it as Dr. Scotty in the P'irst Hook of 
his Christian Life, which is one of the finest .and 
most tation.al Schemes of Divinity, that is written 
in our Tongue, or in any other. That Excellent 
Author has shewn how every particular Custom 
and Habit of Virtue will, in its own Nature, pro- 
duce the Heaven, or a State of Happiness, in him 
who shall hercalter practise it; As on the con- 
trary, how every Custom or Habit of Vice will be 
the natural Hell of him in whom it subsists. C. 


No. 448.] Monday^ August a,, 1712. \Stecle. 


Fosdius hoc aliqnid quandoque audehis. — Juv. 


T he first Steps towards Til are very carefully 
to be avoided, for Men insensibly go on when 
they are once entered, and do not keep up a lively 
Abhorrence of tho least Unworthincss. There is 
a certain frivolous Falshood that People indulge 
themselves in, which ought to be had in greater 
Detestation it f'ommnu'y with : What 

I mean is a N- • i- • I’l > ' made on small 

and indifferent Occasions, such as Parties of 
Pleasure, Entertiinments, and sometimes Meet- 
ings out of Curiosity in Men of like Faculties to 
be ill each other’s Comp.iny. 'i'hcre are many 
Causes to wliich one may assign this hght Tnfidel- 
ity. J^ack never keeps the ffour he has 

appointed to come to a Friend’s to Dinner , but 
he is an insignificnnt Fellow who does it out of 
Vanity. He couhl never, he knows, make .any 
Figure in Company, but by giving a little Disturb- 
ance at his Entry, and theicfoic takes Caic to 
drop ill when he thinks you are just seate.d. He 
takes his Place after having discomposed every 
Body, and desires tliere may be no (iercinony ; 
then does he begin to call himself the s.iddcst 
Fellow, ill disappointing so many Places as he was 
invited to elsewhere. It is tlic Foj/s Vanity to 
name Houses of lietter Che.ir, and to acipi'uni 
ou that he chose yours out of ten Dinners which 
e was obliged to be .at that Day. 'I'lie l.ist Time 
I had the Fortune to eat with haii, he w'as imagin- 
ing how very fal he should have been had he 
eaten all he had ever been invited to. But it is 
impertinent to dwell upon the Manners of such .a 
Wretch as obliges all whom he disappoints, though 
his Circumstances constiain them to he civil to 
him. But there are those that every one would 
be glad to see, who fall into the same detestable 
Habit. It is a merciless thing that .any one can 
be at Ease, and suppose a Set of People who have 
a Kindness for him, at that Moment waiting out 


* John Scott, a young tradesman of ('hippen- 
ham, Wilts., prevailed on his friends to send him 
to Oxford, and became D.D, in 1685. He was 
minister of St. Thomas’s, Southwark, Rector of 
St. Giles in the Fields, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 
Canon of Windsor, and refused a Bishopric. He 
was a strong opponent of the Catholics, and his 
‘ Christian Life,’ in folio, and 5 vols. 8vo, became 
very popular. He died in 1694. I 


of Respect to him, .ind refusing to taste their 
Food or Conversation with the utmost Impatience. 
()nc of these Promisers .sometimes shall make his 
Excuses for not coming at all, .so late that lialf the 
Company have only to lament, that they have 
neglected Matters of Moment to meet him whom 
they find a 'i’nfler. They immediately repent of 
the Value they had for him ; and such Treaiment 
lepealcd, makes Company never depend upon his 
Promise any more , so that he often comes at the 
Midilleof .a Meal, where he is secretly slighted by 
the Persons with whom he eats, and cursed by 
the Servants, whose Dinner is delayed b}^ Ins 
prolonging their Master’s Entertainment. It is 
wonderful, that Men guilty tins Way, could never 
have observed, that the whiling Time, the gather- 
ing together, and w.aiting a little befc're Dinner, 
is the most awkwardly passed away of any Part m 
the four and twenty Hours. If they did think at 
all, they would icflect uyion their Guilt, in length- 
ning such a of r;er'‘(’'!b'e Life. The 

consunt offc; ; ■ 'V . . a Degree, an 

Effect upon t a 1 ! - ■ . ■ I : who is guilty 

of It, as common Swearing is a kind of habitual 
Pcrjiny; It makes tlie Soul unattentive to what 
an c)ath is. even while it utters it at the Lips. 
Phoi hm beholding a wmrdy Gr.itor while he was 
making a magnificent Speech to the People full of 
vam Pi onuses, Mi’tktnki., said he, I am tiow fix- 
my Eya upon a Cypress Tree, it has all the 
Pomp and hcaidy imnyinable in its Tranches, 
Leaves, and If eight, but alas it bearA no Fruit. 

d'hough the E.- pectniion which is raised by im- 
pel tment PioniiMjrs is thus barren, their Confid- 
ence, c\en aftci Jmiluics, is so great, that they sub- 
sist by still promising on. 1 Inve here'-ofoic dis- 
coursed of the insiguificant Liai, the Boaster, and 
the Castlc-P>uiKk'i , and ireatid them no ill- 
•’ • "'I • , 'tho’ they are to he jilaccd among 

1 • ■ ’ false ones) but Pci sons who fall 

into mat Waypmely toreouimncnd themselves by 
their VivacjiLies , but indeed I cannot let heedless 
Proimsers, though in the most minute Circum- 
si inces, pass with so flight a Censuie. If a Man 
should lake a Resolution to pay only Sums above 
an bumh d Pounds, and yet contract with differ- 
ent People Debts of five and ten, how long can 
we sniipusc he will kcc7> his Credit? 'Phis Man 
wall .is long sui'poit In', good Name in Business, 

I .is he wall in Coins. i ^.lUon, w'ho without Difficulty 
makes Assignations which he is indifferent whether 
he kce^is m not. 

I am the more scveie upon this Vice, because I 
have been .so unfortunate as to be a very great 
Ciiminal myself. Sir ANDiaiW Fnoki'uiVi, and 
.il! other my Friends who are scrupulous to Pro- 
mises of the meanest Consideration imaginable 
fiom an Habit of Viittie that way, have often 
upbraided mo with it I take Shame upon my 
self for this Crime, and more particularly for the 
greatest I ever committed of tlie Sort, that when 
as agreeable a Company of Gentlemen and Ladies 
as ever were got together, and I forsooili, Mr. Spkc- 
TATOK, to be of the Party with Women of Merit, 
like a Booby as 1 was, mistook the tune of Meet- 
ing, and came the Nigh‘ f ll -.' m- I wash every 
Fool who is negllgr u- ui i' ■' hiii m.ay have as : 
great a Loss as I had in this ; for the same Com- j 
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pany will never meet more, but are dispersed into 
various Parts of the World, and I am left under 
the Compunction that I deserve, in so many dif- 
ferent Places to bo called a Trifler. 

This Fault is sometimes to be accounted for, 
when desirable People are fearful of appearmg 
recious and reserved by Denials ; but they will 
nd the Apprehen«ioii of that Imputation will 
betray them into achildi-'li Impotence of Mind, 
and make them promise all who are so kind to ask 
it of them. This leads sucli soft Creatures into 
the Mislcirtune of scenung to return Overtures of 
Good-will with Ingratitude. The first Steps in 
the Breach of a Man’s Integrity are much more 
important than Men are aware of The Man who 
scruples bre.aking his Word in little Things would 
not sulTcr in his own Conscience so great Pain for 
Failures of Consequence, as he who thinks every 
little OfTence against 'J'ruth and Justice a Dispar- 
agement. We should not make any thing we 
our selves disapprove habitual to us, if we Avould 
be sure of our Integrity. 

I remember _ a Falshood of the trivial Soi t, 
tho’ not in relation to Assignations, that exposed 
a Man to a very uneasie Adventure. /F///. 7 'rap 
and yack Stint were Chamber-fellows in the 
Intter^ Temple about 25 Years ago. I'hey one 
Night sate in the Pit together at a Comedy, 
where they both observed and liked the same 
young Woman in the Boxes. Their Kindness 
for hor entered both Hearts deeper than they 
imagined. Stint had a good Faculty at writing 
I^etters of Love, and m.adc his Addre.ss privately 
that way ; while Trap proceeded in the ordinary 
Course, by Money and Iier Waiting-Maid. The 
Lady gave them both Encouragement, receiving 
Trap into the utmost Favour, and answering at 
the same time Stint's Letters, and giving him ap- 
pointments at third Places. yVn:/ began to sus- 
pect the Epistolary Correspondence of his Friend, 
and di-scovcred also that Stint opened all lus 
Letters which came to their common Lodgings, in 
order to form his own Assignations. After much 
Anxiety and Restlessness, Trap came to aRe.NO- 
lution, which he thought would break off theii 
Commerce with one another without any ha/ard- 
ous Explanation. He therefore writ a Letter in 
a feigned Hand to Mr. Trap at his Chambers in 
the Temple. Stint, according to Custom, seized 
and opened it, and was not a little surpriz’d to 
find the Inside directed to himself, when, with 
great Perturbation of Spirit, he read as follows. 

Mr. Stint, 

* You have gained a -slight Satisfaction at 
‘ the Expence of doing a very heinous Crime. 
‘At the Price of a faitliful Friend you have ob- 
‘tained an inconstant Mistress. I rejoice in this 
‘ Expedient I have thought of to break my Mind 
' to you, and tell you, Yovi are a base Fellow, by 
‘ a Means which does not expose you to the 
* Affront except you deserve it. I know, Sir, as 
‘ criminal as you are, you have still Shame enough 
‘ to avenge yourself against the Hardiness of any 
‘one that should puhlickly tell you of it. I there- 
‘ fore, who have received so many secret Hurts 
‘ from you, shall ta*ke Satisfaction with Safety to 
‘myself. I call you Base, and you must bear 


‘ it, or acknowledge it ; I triumph over you thME 
‘you cannot come at me; nor do I think it dis- 
‘ honourable to come in Armour to assault biim* 
‘ who was in Ambuscade when he wounded me, 

‘ What need more be said to convince you of 
‘being guilty of the base.st Practice imamnable, 
‘ than that it is such as has made you lialJle to be 
‘ treated after this Manner, while you your self 
‘ cannot in your own Conscience but allow the 
‘Justice of the Upbraidings of 

Voitr Injured Friend, 

T. Ralph Trap. 


No. 449.] Tuesday, August 5, 1712. {Sieeli. 


Tibi scriptus, Matrona, libellus . — Mart. 


W HEN I reflect upon my Labours for the 
Piiblick, I cannot but observe, that Part of 
the Species, of which I profess my self a Friend 
and Guardian, i.s sometimes treated with Severity ; 
that is, there are in rny Writings many De.scrip- 
tions given of ill Persons, and not yet any direct 
Encomium made of those who are good. When I 
was convinced of this Flrror, I could not but im- 
mediately call to Mind several of the Fair Sex of 
my Acquaintance, whose Characters deserve to 
be transmitted to Posterity in Writings which will 
long outlive mine. But I do not think that a 
Reason ^yhy I should not give them their Place 
in iny Diuinal a.s long as it will last. For the 
Service tliercfore of my Female Readers, J shall 
single out .some Characters of Maids, Wives and 
Widows, which deserve the Imitation of the Sex. 
She w'ho .shall lead this small illustrious Number 
of Heroines shall be the amiable Fidelia. 

Before I enter upon the particular Parts of her 
Character, it is necessary to Preface, that she is 
the only Child of a dccrcpid Father, whose Life 
is bound up in hers. This Gentleman has used 
Fidelia from her Cradle with all the Tenderness 
imaginable, and has view’d her growing Perfec- 
tions with tile Partiality of a Parent, that soon 
thought her accomplished above the Children of 
all other Men, but never thought she was come 
to the utmost Improvement of wliich she her self 
was capable. This Fondness has had very happy 
Effects upon his own Happiness, for she reads, 
she dances, she sings, use.s her Spinet and Lute 
to the utmost Perfection : And the Lady’s Use of 
all these Excellencies, is to divert the old Man in 
hi-s easie Chair, when he is out of the Pangs of a 
Chronical Distemper. Fidelia is now in the 
twenty third Year of her Age ; but the Applica- 
tion of many Lovers, her vigor(?,us time of Life, 
her quick Sense of all that is truly; gallant and 
elegant in the Enjoyment of a plentifiil Fortune, 
are not able to draw her from the Side of her 
ood old Father. Certain it is, that there is no 
ind of Affection so pure and angelick as that of 
a Father to a Daughter. He beholds her both 
with, and without Regard to her Sex. In Love to 
our Wives there is Desire, to our Sons there is 
Ambition ; but in that to our Daughters, there is 
something which there are no Words to express. 
Her Life is designed wholly Domestick, axtd «hc 
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is ^ ready a Friend and Companion, that every 
thing that passes about a Man, is accompanied 
^ith the Iclea of her Presence. Her Sex also is 
nat^irally so much exposed to Hazard, both as to 
Fortune and Innocence, that there is, perhaps, a 
new Cause of Fondness arising from that Consi- 
deration also. None but Fathers can have a true 
Sense of these sort of Pleasures and Sensations ; 
but my Familiarity with Ihe Father of Fidelia, 
makes me let drop the Words which I have heard 
him speak, and observe upon his Tenderness to- 
wards her. 

Fidelia on her Part, a.s I was going to say, as 
accomplished as she is, with all her Beauty, Wit, 
Air, and Mien, employs her whole Time in Care 
and Attendance upon her Father. How have I 
been charmed to see one of the most beauteous 
Women the Age has produced on her Knees help- 
ing on an old Man’.s Slipjier ! Her filial Regard 
to him is what she makes her Diversion, her 
Business, and her Glory. When she was asked 
by a Friend of her deceased Mother to admit of 
tne Courtship of her Son, she answer’d, That she 
had a great Respect and Gratitude to her for the 
Overture in Behalf of one so near to her, but that 
during her Father’s Life, she would admit into 
her Heart no Value for any thing that should 
interfere with her Endeavour to make his Re- ! 
mains of Life n-" hpppv 'u’d ivsie a.s could be ex- j 
pected in his ■ '..("iii': .n.c> The Lady ad- 
monished her of the Prime of Life with a Smile ; 
which Fidelia answered with a Frankness that 
alwavs attends unfeigned Virtue. It is true. 
Madam, there is to be sure s'rry ^reat Snfts/ac- 
liens to be exf>ccted in the Commerce of a Man 
of Honour, whom one tenderly hvrs ; but J find 
so much S at isf action in the R (fleet ion, hozv much 
I mitigate a good Man's Pains, 7vhose IV elf are 
defends ufon my Assiduity about him, that I 
7viUivgly exclude the loose Gratifications of 
Passion for ihe solid Refect 'oni of Duty. I 
know not wketker any ? Ian's Wife '.could be al- 
lo7v'd, and ( what I still more fear) I kitoru not 
7vhether I, a IVife, should he 7cilling to be as 
o^cious as I am at present about my Parent. 
Ihe happy Father lias her Declanatjon that she 
will not marry during his Life, and the Pleasure 
of seeing that Resolution not uneasie to her. 
Were one to paint filial Affection in its utmost 
Beauty, he could not have a more lively Idea of 
it than in beholding Fidelia serving her Father 
at his Hours of Rising, Meals, and Rest. 

When the general Crowd of Female Youth are 
consulting their Glasses, preparing for Balls, As- 
.semblies, or Plays ; for a young Lady, who could 
be regarded among the foremost in those Places, 
either for her Person, Wit, Fortune, or Conversa- 
tion, and yet contemn all these Entertainments, 
to sweeten the heavy Hours of a decrepid Parent, 
is a Resignation tnily heroick. Fidelia performs 
the Duty of a Nurse with all the Beauty of a 
Bride ; nor does she neglect her Person, bccavise 
of her Attendance on him, when he is too ill to 
receive Company, to whom she may make au Ap- 
pearance. 

Fidelia, who gives him up her Youth, does not 
think it any great Sacrifice to add to it the Spoil- 
of her Dress. Her Care and Exactness in her 


Habit, convince her Father of the Alacrity of her 
Mind ; and she has of all Women the best Founda- 
tion for affecting the Praise of a seeming Neg- 
ligence. What adds to the Entertainment of me 

f ood old Man is, that Fidelia, where Merit and 
brtune cannot be overlook’d by Epistolary 
Lovers, reads over the Accounts of her Conquests, 
plays on her Spinet the gayest Airs, (and while 
she is doing .so, you would think her formed only 
for Gallantry) to intimate to him the Pleasures she 
despises for his Sake. 

Those who think themselves the Patterns of 
good Breeding and Gallantry, would be astonished 
to hear that in those Intervals when the old Gentle- 
man is at Ease, and can bear Company, there are 
at his blouse in the most regular Order, Assem- 
blies of People of the highest Merit ; where there 
is Conversation without Mention of the Faults of 
the Absent, Benevolence between Men and Wo- 
men without I’assion, and the highest Subjects of 
Morality treated of as natural and accidental Dis- 
course ; All which is owing to the Genius of 
Fidelia, who at once makes her Father’s Way to 
another World easie, and her self capable of being 
an Honour to his Name in this. 

Mr. Spectator, 

* I was the other Day at the Bear-Garden, in 
* hopes to have seen your short Face ; hut not 
‘ being so fortunate, I must tell you by way of 
‘ Letter, That there is a Mystery among the 
‘ Gladiators which has escaped your Siiectutorial 
‘Penetration For being m a Box at an Ale- 
‘ house, neai that renowned Seat of Honour above- 
‘ mentioned, I over-heard two Masters of the 
‘Science agieeing to quarrel on the next Oppor- 
‘tunity. Til’*’ was tn happen in the (^ompaiiy of 
‘a Set of the 1 in: \ o! II.i-’k.*:-! I i , who were 
‘ to meet that Evening. When this was settled, 

‘ one asked the other, Will you give Cuts or re- 
‘ ccive ? the other answered. Receive. It was 
‘replied, Are you a passionate Man? No, pro- 
‘videdyou cut no more nor no deeper than we 
‘agree. 1 thought it my Duty to acquaint you 
‘wlili this, that the People may not pay their 
‘ Money for Fighting, and he cheated. 

Your Humble Servant, 

T. Scabbard Rusty. 


No. 450 .] Wednesday, August fi, 1712 . \Steele, 


Quasrenda pecunia pHmum 

Virtus post nummos. 


Mr. Spectator, 

* A LL Men, through different Paths, mako at 

* dr\. the same common thing, Money; and it 
‘ is to her we owe the Politician, the Merchant, 
‘ and the Lawyer ; nay, to be free with you, I 
‘believe to that also we are beholden for our 

* Spectator. I am apt to think, that could we look 
‘into our own Hearts, we should see Money iii- 

* graved in them in more lively and moving Cha- 

* racters than Self-Preservation ; for who can re- 

* fleet upon the Merchant hoisting Sail in a doubt- 

* ful Pursuit of her, and all Mankind sacrificing 
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'their Quiet to her, but must perceive that the 
‘ Characters of Self-Preseivation (which ^ were 
'doubtless originally the brightest) are sullied, if 
‘ not wholly defaced ; and that those of Money 
‘ (which at first was only valuable as a Mean to 
‘ Security) are of late so brightened, that the Cha- 

* racters of Self-Preservation, like a less Light set 

* by a greater, are become almost imperceptible ? 
'Thus has Money got the upper Hand of what 
'all Mankind formerly thought most dear, viz, 

' Security ; and I wish I could say she had here 
'put a Stop to her Victories : but, alas ! common 
'Honesty fell a Sacrifice to her. This is the Way 
' Scholastick Men talk of the greatest Good in 
' the World ; but 1 , a Tradesman, shall give you 
'another Account of this Matter in the plain Nar- 

* rativc of my own Life. I think it proper, in the 
' first Place, to acquaint my Readers, that since 
'my setting out in the World, which was in the 
' Year t66o, I never wanted Money ; having begun 

* with an indifl'erent good Stock in the I'obacco- 
' Trade, to which I was bred ; and by the con- 
'tinual Succcsse.s, it has pleased Providence to 
'bless my Endeavours with, am at last arrived at 
'what they call Plumb} I’o uphold my Dis- 
‘ course in the Manner of your Wits or Philoso- 
‘phens, by speaking fine things, or drawing In- 
'ferenoes, as they pretend, from the Nature of 
'the Subject, I account it vain; hav-ing never 
'found any thing in the Writings of such Men, 
'that did not favour more of the Invention of the 
' Brain, or what is styled Speculation, than of 
'sound Judgment or profitable Obseivation. I 

* will readily grant indeed, that there is what the 
'Witt call Natural in their Talk; which is the 
‘ utiTKist those curious Authors can assume to 

* themselves, and is indeed all they endeavour at, 

' for they arc but lamentable Teachers. And, ' 
' what, I pray, is Natural ? That v '.'.ch ;s ph as«ng * 
‘ and easie : And what are Pleasu.g and J..a:>.e i 
' Forsooth, a new Thought or Conceit dressed up 
‘ in smooth quaint Language, to make you smile 
' and wag your Head, as being what you never 
‘ imagined before, and yet wonder why you had 
‘ not , meer frothy Amusement.s ! fit only for Boys 
‘or silly Women to be caught with. 

‘ It is not my present Intention to iasliuct my 
' Readers in the Methods of acquiring Riches ; 

‘ that may be the Work of another Essay ; but to 
' exhibit the real and solid Advantages I have 
‘found by them in my long and manifold Ex- 
' perience ; nor yet all the Advantages of so worthy 
' and valuable a Blessing, (for who does not know 
' or imagine the Comforts of being warm or living 
‘ at Ease ? And that Power and Preheminence are 
'their inseperable Attendants?) But only to in- 
‘ stance the great Supports they afford ps under 
' the severest Calamities and Misfortunes ; to shew 
'that the Love of them is a special Antidote 
I 'against Immorality and Vice, and that the same 
I 'does likewise naturally dLspose Men to Actions 
' of Piety and Devotion : AU which I can make 
' out by my own Experience, who think my .self 

* no ways particular from the rest of Mankind, 
'nor better nor worse by Nature than generally 
‘ other Men are. 


‘ ;^I00,000. 


'In the Year 1665, when the Sickness was, I 
' lost by it my Wife and two Children, which wcare 

* all my Slock. Probably I might have had more, 
'considering I was married between 4 and 5 
‘Years ; but finding her to be a teeming Woman, 

‘ I was careful, as having then little above a Brace 
‘ of thousand Pounds, to carry on niy Trade and 
‘ maintain a Family with. I loved them as usually 
‘Men do their Wives and Children, and therefore 
‘could not resist the first Impulses of Nature on 
‘ .so wounding a Loss ; but I quickly roused my 
‘self, and found Means to alleviate, and at Inst 
‘ conquer my Affliction, by reflecting now that she 
‘and her Children having been no great Expence 
‘ to me, the best Part of her Fortune was still left ; 
‘that my Charge being reduced to my self, a 
‘ Journeyman, and a M aid, I might live far cheaper 
‘ than before ; and that being now a childless 

‘ Widower, I might perhaps marry a no less de- j 
‘ .serving Woman, and with a much better Fortune 
‘ than she brought, which was but 800/. And to 
‘ convince my jR,eader.s that such Considerations 
‘as these were proper and apt to produce such an 
‘ Effect, I remember it was the constant Observa- 
‘tion at that deplorable 7 'ime, when .so manv 
‘ Hundreds were swept away daily^ that the Ricn 
‘ever bore the Loss of their Families and Rela- 
‘ tions ill- beitter than the Poor ; the latter having 
‘little or nothing before-hand, and living from 
‘ Hand to Mouth, placed the whole Comfort and 
‘ Saii-sfaction of their Lives in their Wives and 
‘Children, and were therefore inconsolable. 

‘The following Year happened the Fire; at 
‘ which Time, by good Providence, it was my For- 
‘ tune to have converted the greatest Part of my 
‘ Effects into ready Money, on the Prospect of an 
‘ extraordinary Advantage which I was preparing 
‘ to lay Hold on. This Calamity was very terrible 
‘ and astonishing, the Fury of the Flames being 
‘such, that whole Streets, at several distant 
‘ Places, were destroyed at one and the .same 
‘Time, so that fas it is well known) almost all our 
‘Citizens wcic burnt out of what they h^d. But 
‘ what did I then do ? I did not stand gazing on 
‘the Ruins of our noble Metropolis; I did itot 
‘ shake iiiy Head, wring niy Hands, sigh, and .shed 
‘Tears; I consider’d with myself what could this 
‘avail ; I fell a plodding what Advantages might 
‘be made of the ready Cash I had, and immedi- 
‘ately bethought my self what wonderful Penny- 
‘ worths might be bought of the Goods, that were 
‘saved out of the Fire. In short, with about 
*2000/. and a little Credit, I bought as much To- 
' bacco as rais’d my Estate to the Value of 10000/. 

‘ I then looked on the Ashes of our City, and the 
‘ Misery of its late Inhabitants^ as an Effect of 

* the just IVrath and Indignati^pn of Heaven to- 

* wards a sin fid and perverse People. 

‘After this I married again, and that Wife 

* dying, I took another ; but both proved to be 
‘ idle Baggages ; the first gave me a great deal of 
‘ Plague and Vexation by her Extravagancies, and 
‘ I became one of the Bywords of the City. I 
‘ knew it would be to no manner of Purpose to go 
‘about to curb the Fancies and Inclinations of 
‘Women, which fly out the more for being re- 
' strained ; but what I could i did, I watched 
' her narrowly, and by good Luck found her in the 
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* Embraces (far which I had two Witnesses with 

* me) of a wealthy S^rk of the Court-end of the 
' Town ; of whom I recovered 15000 Pounds, 
‘ which made me Amends for what she had idly 
‘ squander’d, and put a Silence to all my Neigh- 
‘ hours, taking off my Reproach by the Gain they 
‘ saw I had by it* The last died about two Years 
^ after I married her, in Labour of three Children. 

* I conjecture they were begotten by a Country 

* Kinsman of her**, whom, at her Recommendation, 
‘ 1 took into my Family, and gave Wages to as a 
‘Journeyman. What thi.s Creature expended in 
‘Delicacies and high Diet with her Kinsman (as 
‘well as I could compute by the Poulterers, Fish- 
‘ mongers, and t irocers Bills) amounted in the 
‘said two Year* to one hundred eighty six 
‘Pounds, four Shillings, and five Pence Half- 
‘ penny. The fine Apparel, Bracelets, Lockets, 
‘and Treats, ^c‘, of the other, according to the 
‘ best Calculation, came in three Years and about 
‘three Quarters to Seven hundred forty four 
‘ Pounds, seven Shillings and nine Pence. After 
‘ this I resolv’d never to marry more, and found I 
‘ had been a Gainer by my Marriages, and the 
‘ Damages granted me for the Abuses of my Bed, 
‘(all Charges deducted) eight thousand three 
‘ hundred Pounds within a Trifle 

‘ I come now to shew the good Effects of the 
‘Love of Money on the Lives of Men towards 
‘rendring them hone.st, sober, and religious. 

‘ When I was a young Man, I had a Mind to make 

* the best of my Wits, and over-rcached a Country 
‘ Chap in a Parcel of unsound Goods ; to whom, 

* upon his upbraiding, and threatning to expose 

* me for it, I returned the Equivalent of his Loss ; 

‘ and upon his good Advice, wherein he clearly 
‘demonstrated the Folly of such Artifices, which 
‘ can never end but in Shame, and the Ruin of all 
‘Correspondence, I never after transgressed. 
‘Can your Courtiers, who take Bribes, or your 
‘ Lawyers or Phy.sicians in their Practice, or even 
‘the Divines who intermeddle in worldly Affairs, 

‘ boast of making but one Slip in their Lives, and 
‘of such a thorough and U'^ting Reformation? 

* Since my coming into the World I do not re- 

‘ member I was ever overtaken in Drink, save> 
‘nine times, one .at the Christening of my first 
‘ Child, thrice at our City Feasts, and five times 
‘at driving of Bargains. My Refunnation I can 
‘attribute to nothing so much as the Love and 
‘ Esteem of Money, for I found my self to be ex- 
‘ travagant in my Drink, and apt to turn Projector, 
‘and make rash Bargains. As for Women, I 
‘never knew any, except my Wives: For my 

* Reader must know, and it is what he may con- 
‘ fide in as an excellent Recipe, I’hat the Love of 
‘ Business and Money is the greatest Mortifier of 
‘ inordinate Desires imaginable, as employing the 
‘Mind continually in the careful Oversight of 
‘ what one has, in the eager Quest after more, in 
‘looking after the Negligences and Deceits of 

* Servants, in the due Entriiig and Stating of Ac- 
‘ counts, in hunting after Chap.s, and in the exact 
I Knowledge of the State of Markets ; wliich 
‘Things vmoever thoroughly attends, will find 
‘enough and enough to employ his Thoughts on 
‘every Moment of the Day ; So that 1 cannot call 
‘ to Mind, that in all tlie Time I was a Husband, 
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which, off and on, was about twelve Years, I ever 
once thought of my Wives but in Bed. And, 
^ lastly, for Religion, I have ever been a constant 
Churchman, both Forenoons and Afternoons on 
Sundays, never forgetting to be thankful for any 
^ Gam or Advantage I had had that Day ; and on 
Saturday Nights, upon casting up my Accounts, 
I always was grateful for the Sum of my Week’s 
‘ Profits, and at Christinas for that of the whole 
I Year. It is true, perhaps, that my Devotion has 
‘not been the most fervent ; which, I think, ought 
‘ to be imputed to the Evenness and Sedateness 
‘of my lempcr, which never would admit of any 
‘ Impetuosities of any Sort : And I can remember 
that in my Youth and Prime of Manhood, when 
‘ my Blood ran brisker, I took greater Pleasure in 
‘Religious Exercises than at present, or many 
Wears past, and that my Devotion sensibly de- 
‘ dined as Age, which is dull and unwieldly, came 
‘ upon me. 

‘ I have, I hope, here proved, that the Love of 
‘Money prevents all Immorality and Vice ; which 
‘ if you will not allow, you must, that the Pursuit 
‘of it obliges Men to the same Kind of Life as 
‘ they would follow if they were really virtuous : 

‘ Which is all I have to say at present, only re- 
‘ commending to you, that you would think of it, 

‘ and turn ready Wit into ready Money as fast as 
‘ you can. 1 conclude, 

Your Sen>ant, 

T. Ephraim Weed. 

45^-3 Thursday, August 7, 1712. \ Addison, 

ya 7 H sa^n^s apertani ( 

In rabiem aepii vcrtijocus, et per honestas 
Ire imtiax hnpun^ dontos 


T here is nothing so scandalous to a Govern- 
ment, and detestable in the Eyes of all good 
Men, as defamatory Papers and Pamphlets ; but 
at the same time there is nothing so difficult to 
tame, as a Satyrical Author. An angry Writer, 
who cannot appear in Print, naturally vents his 
Spleen in Libels and Lampoons. A gay old 
Woman, says the Fable, seeing all her Wrinkles 
represented in a large Looking-glass, threw it 
upon the Ground in a Passion, and broke it into a 
thousand Pieces, but as she was afterwards sur- 
veying the P'ragments with a spiteful kind of 
Plea.sure, she could not forbear uttering her self 
in the following Soliloquy. What have I got by 
this revengeful Blow of mine, I have only multi- 
plied my Deformity, and .see an himdred ugly 
Faces, where before I saw but one. 

It has been proposed, to oblige et>cry Person 
that 7 vrites a Book, or a Paper, to swear hiviself 
the Author of it, and enter down in a pubhek 
Register his Name and Place 0/ A bode. 

This, indeed, would have effectually suppressed 
all printed Scandal, which generally 'appears 
under borrowed Names, or under none at all. But 
it is to be feared, that such an Expedient would 
not only destroy Scandal, but Learning. It would 
operate promiscuously, and root up the Corn and 
lares together. Not to mention some of the most 
celebrated Works of Piety, which have proceeded 
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from Anonymous Authors, who have made it their 
Merit to convey, to us so great a Charity in secret : 
There are few Works of Genius that come out at 
first with the Author’s Name.^ The Writer gener- 
ally makes a Tryal of them in the World before 
he owns them : an4, I believe, very few, who are 
capable of Writing, would set Pen to Paper, if 
they knew, l>cfore-nand, that they must not pub- 
lish their Productions but on such Conditions. 
For my own part, I must declare, the Papers I pre- 
sent tlie Publick are like Fairy Favours, which shall 
last no longer than while the Author is concealed. 

That which makes it particularly difficult _ to 
restrain these Sons of Calumny and Defamation 
is, that all Sides are ecjually guilty of it, and that 
every dirty Scribler is countenanced by great 
Names, whose Interests he piopagatcs by such 
vile and infamous Methods. 1 have never yet 
heard of a Ministry, who have inflicted an exem- 
plary Punishment on an Author that has supported 
their Cause with Falsehood and Scandal, and 
treated, in a most cruel manner, the names of 
those who have been looked m)on as their Rivals 
and Antagonists. Would a Government set an 
everlasting Mark of their Displeasure upon one of 
those infamous Writers, who makes his Couit to 
them by tearing to Pieces the Reputation of a 
Competitor, we should quickly see an Knd put to 
this Race of Vermin, that are a Scandal to Govern- 
ment, and a Reproach to Human Nature. Such 
a Proctieding would nuake a Minister of Stale 
■ shine in History, and would fill all Mankind with 
a just Abhorrence of Persons who should treat 
him unworthily, and employ against him those 
Arms which he scorned to make use of against his 
Enemies. 

1 cannot think that any one will be so unjust as 
to imagine, what 1 have here said is spoken with 
a Re.spect to any Partjr or Faction. Everjr one 
who has in him the Sentiments either of a Christian 
or a Gentleman, cannot but be highly offended at 
this wicked and ungenerous Practice, which is so 
much in use among us at present, that it is be- 
come a kind of National Crime, and distinguishes 
us from all the Governments that lie about us. 

I cannot but look upon the finest Strokes of Satyr 
which are aimed at particular Persons, and which 
are supported even with the Appearances of Truth, 
to be the Marks of an evil Mind, and highly 
Criminal in themselves. Infamy, like other Pun- 
, ishments, is under the Direction and Distribution 
of the Magistrate, and not of any private Person. 
Accordingly we learn from a Fragmen|; of Cicero^ 
that tho’ mere wei e very few Capital Punishments 
in the twelve I'ables, a Libel or Lampoon which 
took away the good Name of another, was to be 
punished by Death. But this is far from being 
our Case. Our Satyr is nothing but Ribaldry, and 
Billingsgate. Scurrility passes for Wit ; and he 
who can call Names in the greatest Variety of 
Phrases, is looked upon to have the shrewdest 
Pen. By this Means the Honour of Families is 
ruined, the highe.st Posts and greatest Titles are 
render’d cheap and vile in the Sight of the People ; 
the noblest Virtues, and most exalted Parts, ex- 
posed to the (Joiitemm of the Vicious and the 
Ignorant. Should a Foreigner, who knows no- 
thing of our pri^’ate Factions, or one who is to act 

his Part in the World when our present Heats ahtl 
Animosities are forgot, should, 1 say, such an one 
form to himself a Notion of the greatest Men of 
all Sides in the British Nation, who are now liv- 
ing, from the Characters which are given them^ iu 
some or other of those abominable writings which 
are daily Published among us, what a Nation of 
Monsters must we appear ! 

At> this cruel Practice tends to the utter Subver- 
sion of all Truth and Humanity among us, it 
deserves the utmo.st Detestation and Discourage- 
ment of all who have either the Love of ihcir 
Country, or the Honour of their Religion at 
Heart, I would therefore earnestly recommend 
it to the Consideration of those wlio deal in these , 
pernicious Arts of Writing ; and of those who take 
Pleasure in the Reading of them. As for the first, 

I have spoken of them m former Papers, and have 
not stuck to rank them with the Murderer and 
Assassin. Every honest Man sets as high a Value 
upon a good Name, as upon Life it self; and I 
cannot but think that tliose who privily assault 
the one, would destroy the other, might they do 
it with the same Secrecy and Impunity, 

As for Persons who take Pleasure in the reading 
anti dispersing of such detestable Libels, I am 
afraid they fall very little short of the Guilt of the 
first Composers. By a Law of the Emperors 
Valentinuin and Valens, it was made Death for 
any Person not only to write a Libel, but if he 
met with one by chance, not to tear or burn it. 
But because I would not be thought singular in 
my Opinion of this Matter, I shall conclude my 
Paper with the Words of Monsieur Bayle^ who 
was a Man of great Freedom of Thought, as well 
as of exiiuisitc Learning and Judgment.^ 

‘ I cannot imagine, tliat a Man who disperses a 
‘ Libel is less desirous of doing Mischief than the 
‘ Author himself. But what shall we say of the 
‘ Pleasure which a Man takes in the reading of a 
‘ Defamatory Libel? Is it not an heinous Sin in 
‘ the Sight of God? We must distinguish in this 
‘ Point. This Pleasure is either an agreeable 
‘ Sensation we are afflicted with, when we meet 
‘ with a wity Thought which is well expressed, or 
‘it is a Joy which we conceive from the Dis- 
‘ honour of the Person who is defamed. I will 
‘ say nothing to the first of these Cases ; for per- 
*haps some would think that my Morality is not 
‘ severe enough, if I should affirm that a Man is 
‘ not Master of those agreeable Sensations, any 
‘ more than of those occasioned by Sugar or 
‘ Honey, when they touch his Tongue ; but as to 

* the second, every one will own that Pleasure to 
‘ be a heinous Sin. The Pleasure in the first Case 
‘ is of no Continuance ; it prevents our Reason 

* and Reflection, and may be immediately fol- 
lowed by a secret Grief, to sec our Neighbour’s 
‘ Honour blasted. If it does not cease immcdi- 
‘ ately, it is a Sign that we are not displeased 

* with the Tll-natiire of the Satyrist, but are glad 
‘to see him defame his Enemy by all kinds of 
‘ Stories ; and then we deserve the Punishment 
‘to which the Writer of the Libel is subject. I 
‘ shall here add the Words of a Modem Author. 

‘ S t. Gregory excommunicating those IV riters 

‘ who had dishonoured Castorius, does not except 
‘ those who read their Works; because, says ne, 
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' if Catumnies have always been the delight of 

* the Hearers, and a g^'atif cation of those Per- 

* sons who have fio other Advantage over honest 
' Men, is not he who takes Pleasure in reading 

* them as guilty as he tv ho composed them ? It is 
‘ an uncontested Maxim, tliat they who ajiprovc 

* an Action would ccrtaiidy do it if they could ; 

* that is, if some Reason of Self- love did not 
‘hinder them. I'here is no difference, says Cicero, 

‘ between advising a Crime, and approving it 
‘when committed. The T«aw confirmed 

‘this Maxim, having subjected the Approvers 
‘and Authors of this Evil to the .same Penalty. 
‘We may thor'’^ »re de those who aie 

‘please. I v.ii'i i ■.“..'.■.r.g Libels, so far 

‘as to approx i!.-‘ .\:.’b ■ .« id Disjierscrs of 
‘them, are as guilty as if they had composed 
‘them : for if they do not write .such Ldiels them- 

* selves, it is bee *use they have not the I'alent of 
‘Writing, or bemuse they will run no hazard.^ 

The Author produces other Authorities to con- 
firm his Judgment in this particular. C 
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Fst natura Homlnu 7 ti Novitans avida. 

Phn apud lull. 


T here is no Humour in ni)'^ Countrymen, 
which I arn more encUned to wonder at, than 
their mm ’ I d'’’'rst after News There are 
a!' mi !■ df . I ) .'«■ > Ingenious Men, who live very 
lentifully upon this Curiosity of their Fellow- 
ubjects. They all of them receive the same Ad- 
vices from abroarl, and very ofton in the same 
Words ; but their Way of Cooking it is so dif- 
ferent, that there i.s no Cit'.'en, who has an Eye to 
the publick Good, that can leave the Coffee-house 
with Peace of Mind before he lias given every 
one of them a Reading. These several Dishes 
of News are so very agreeable to tbe Palate of 
my Countrymen, that they are not only pleased 
with them when they are served up liot, but when 
they are again set cold before them, by those pene- 
trating Politicians, who oblige the Piibhck with 
their Keflections and Observations upon every 
piece of Intelligence that is sent iis from abroad. 
The Text is given us by one .set of Writers, and 
the Comment by another. 

But notwithstanding we have the same Tale 
told us in .so many different papers, and if occa- 
sion requires in so many Articles of the same 
Paper ; notwithstanding a Scarcity of Foreign 
Posts We hear the same Story repeated, by dif- 
ferent Advices from Paris, Brussels, the Hague, 
and from ever> great Town in Europe ; notwith- 
standing the Multitude of Annotations, E.xplana- 
tions. Reflections, and various Readings which it 
pTBcn': thmugh. ''ur Time lies lieavy on our Hands 
li'l the '.rriv-al “f a fi-'-H Mail: We long to rc- 
evve fariher p.uT' •u'.'t . to hear what will ]>e the 
Hex* Step, (ir wlia; w:,’. be the Consequences of 
that which has been already taken. A Westerly 

* Dissertation upon Defamatory Libels. § 17. f 


Wind keep.s the Whole I'own in Suspence, and 
puts a Stop to Conversation. 

7 'his general Curiosity has been raised and in- 
flamed by our late Wars, and, if rightly directed, 
niight be of good Use to a Person who has such a 
Thinst awakened in him. Why should not a Man, 
who takes Delight in reading every thing that is 
nevv, apply himself to History, Travels, and other 
Writings of the same kind, where he will find 
perpetual Fuel for his Curiosity, and meet with 
much more Pleasure and Improvement, than in 
these Papers of the Week ? An honest Tradesman, 
who Iangulshe.s a whole Summer in Expectation 
of a Battel, and perhaps is balked at last, may 
here meet with half a dozen in a Day. He may 
read the New.s of a whole Campaign, in less time 
than he now bestows upon the Products of any 
-dngle Post. Fights, Conquests and Revolutions 
lye thick together, Tlie Reader’s Curiosity is 
raised and satisfied every Moment, and his Pas- 
sions disappointed or gratified, without being de- 
tained in a State of T)'’v to Day, 
or lying at the Meic;, -i i [.ui'i ^ Vi i..d. In 
short, the Mind i.s not here kept in a perpetual 
Gape after Knowledge, nor jiunished with that 
Eternal 'rhirst, which is the Portion of all our 
ruodern News-mongers and Coffee-house Po- 
liticians, 

All Matters of f act, which a Man did not know 
before, aic News to him ; and I do not see how 
any Haberdasher m Chcapside is tnoie concerned 
in tlie jiresent (^)uarrel of the Cantons, tlian he was 
in that ol the League. At least, I believe every 
one will allow me, it is of more Tiuportance to an 
[ Fr '*?.** 'V ‘ ';•! .-.v llist.’-y of his Ancestors, 
t' 1:1 S'' r . ! t ■ ■ who live upon the 

Bank.s of tlie Paunbe or the Borysthencs. As for 
tho.se who arc of another Mind, I shall recommend 
to them the folia wing Letter, from a Projector, 
wdio is willing to turn a Penny by this remarkable 
Curiosity of his Countrymen. 

Mr, SlM'.CTATOR, 

‘You must have observed, that Men who fre- 
‘quent Coffee-houses, and delight in News, are 
‘ pleased with every thing that is Matter of Fact, 
‘so It be what they have not heard before. A 
‘Victory, or a Defeat, are equally ngrecalde to 
‘them. 'I'he shutting of a Canlm 11'.'. Mouth 
‘ pleases them one Post, and the opening of it an- 
‘ other. They are glad to hear the French Court 
‘is removed to JMarli, and are afterwards as much 
‘delighted with its Return to Versailles. I'hcy 
‘read the Advertisements wdth the .same Curiosity 
‘as the Article.s of publick News ; .and are as 
‘pleased lo hear of a Pye-bald liorse tliat is 
‘ stray'd out of a Field near Islington, as of a whole 
‘Troop that has been engaged in any Foreign 
‘Adventure. In short, they have a Relish for 
‘every thing that is Newas, let the matter of it oe 
‘ what it will : or to speak more properly, they are 
‘Men of a Voracious Appetite, but jio 'J’astc, 
‘Now-, .Sir, since the great Fountain of Nows, I 
‘me.an the War, is very near being dried up ; and 
‘ since these Gentlemen have conlr.actcd such an 
‘inextinguishable Thirst after it; I have taken 
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‘ their Case and my own into Consideration, and 
'have thought of a Project which may turn to the 
‘Advantage of us both. I have 'J'hought'; of pub- 
'Ibshing a daily Paper, which shall coinpreliciid 
' in it. all the most remarkable Occurcnccs in cvery’^ 
'little Town, Village and Hamlet, that lye within 
‘len Miles of London, or in other Words, within 
‘the Verge of the 'Penny-Post. I have pitched 
‘upon this Scene of Trtcll!.""'--'' fo- two Reasons ; 

' first, because the ( .11 . ■ I ers will be very 

‘cheap : and secondly, hccaitse X may receive 
‘ them every Day. I>5'^ this me.ans my Readers 
‘will have their News fresh and fresh, and many 
' worthy Citizens ivho cannot Sleep with any Satis- 
‘ faction at piesenl, for want of bcuuj informed 
‘ how the World goes, may go to Red contentedly, 

‘ it being my Design to put out my I-*apcr every 
‘ Night at nine-a-Olock precisely. 1 have already 
‘established Correspondences in tliese several 
‘Places, and received very good Intelligence. 

‘Py my last Advices from A’ mV'' I 
‘hear that a Horse was clapped ii'" • :l . P • .c.I on 
‘the third Instant, and that he was not released 
‘when the Letteis came away. 

‘We are informed from PanJcridf^c^ that a 
‘dozen Weddings were lately celebrated in the 
‘ Mother Church of that Place, hut are referred 

* to their next ivCtters for the Names of the Parties 
‘concerned. 

‘ Letters from Bromf^ton advise. That the 
‘Widow AViVA had received several Visits from 
‘ ^okn Milldeiv, which affords great matter of 
‘ Speculation in those Parts. 

‘ By a Fisherman which lately touched at IJam- 

* incrsfnUh, there is Advice ftom Putiir'y, that a 
‘certain Person well known in that Place, is like 
‘to lose his Election for Church-warden ; hut this 

being Boat-news, we cannot give entire Credit 
to it. 

‘ Letters from Paddington bring little more, 
than that IV illiam Squeak, the Sow-gcldcr, 
‘passed through that Place the 5th Instant. 

‘They advise from Fulham, that things rc- 
‘ mained there in the same State they were 'I'hey 
‘had Intelligence, just us the Letters came away, 
‘of a Tub of e.vcellent Ale just set ahroac h at 

* Parsons Green ; but this wanted Conrirmat'on, 

‘ 1 have here, Sir, given you a Specimen vif the 
‘ News with which 1 intend to entertain the Town, 
‘and which, whendtawn up regiilailyin the I'orm 
‘of a News Paper, will, J doubt not, he very ar- 
‘ceptalile to many of those Puhhck-sp.uted 
‘Readers, who take more delight in actprainting 
‘themselves with other Peoples Business than 
‘their own. I hope a Paper of this kind, which 
‘ lets us know what is done ncai home, may he 
‘more useful to us, than those which are filled 
‘with Advices from Zug and Bender, and make 
‘some amends for that Dearth of Intelligence, 
‘which we may justly apprehend from times of 
‘Peace. If I find that you receive this Project 
‘ favourably, I will shortly trouble you with one 
‘ or two more ; and in the mean time am, most 
‘ worthy Sir, with all due Respect, 

Vo 7 tr Most Obedient, 

C. eind moU Humble Sei~aant. 
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Non usifafA nec ienui ferar 
Penn A Hor. 


'■j^HERF/ i.s not ^ more pleasing Exercise of 
J. the Mind than Gratitude. It is accompanied 
with such an inward Satisfaction, that the Duty 
IS sufficiently rewarded by the Performance. It 
is not like the Practice of many other VirtueSj, 
difficult and painful, hut attended with so much 
Pleasure, that were there no positive Command 
which enjoin’d it, nor any Recotnpence laid up 0 
for it licicaftcr, a generous Mind would indulge 
ill It, for the natural Gratification that accom- 
panies it. 

If Gratitude Is due from Man to Man, how 
much more from Man to his Maker ? The Su- 

K ream Being does not only confer upon us those 
ounties which proceed more immediately from 
Ins Hand, but even those Benefits which are con- 
veyed to us by others. Every Blessing we enjoy, 
by what Means soever it may be derived upon us, 
is the Gift of him who is the great Author of Good, 
and Father of Mercies. 

If Gratitude, when exerted towards one an- 
other, natural! V produces a very pleasing Sens- 
ation in the Mind of a Gniteful Man ; it exalts the 
Soul into Rapture, when it is employed on this 
great Object of Gratitude* ; on this Beneficent 
Being who has given us- every thing we already 
possess, and from whom we expect every thing 
we yet hope for. 

Most ot the Works of the Pagan Poets were 
either direct Hymns to their Deities, or tended 
indirectly to the Celebration of their respective 
Ai tributes and Perfections. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the Woiks of the Greek and Latin 
Poets which aie still extant, will upon Reflection 
find this Observation so true, that I shall not en- 
large tqKm it One would wonder that more of 
ovii Ciitisti.in Poets have not turned their Thoughts 
tins way, especi.illv if we consider, that our Idea 
of the Supream Being is not 'n’v '"fin !fc!y more 
Great and Noble than what * 1 enter 

into the Hcait of an Heathen, but filled with every 
thing that can raise the Imagination, and give an 
Opportunity for the snhliniest Thoughts ami Con- 
ceptions. 

Piufaj'ch tell.s of a Heathen who wa.s singing 
an Hymn to Diana, in which he celebrated her 
for her Delight in Human Sacrifices, and other 
Instances of (huclty and Revenge ; upon which a 
Poet who was pie.scnt at this piece of Devotion, 
and seems to have had a truer Idea of the Divine 
Nature, told the Votary, byway of Reproof, that 
in recompence for his Hymn, he heartily wished 
he might have a Daughter of the same Temper 
with the Goddess he eelebr.ated. It was indeed 
impossible to write the Piaises of one of those 
false Deities, ncro’--’‘"ig to the Pagan Creed, with- 
out a mixture of 1 ■.■(-■.■rMn n; e and Absurdity. 

The Jetvs, \\].‘> ti'c '1 imesof Chri.stianity 

W'crc the only People that had the Knowledge of 
the True God, have set the Christum Winld an 
Example how they ought to employ this Divine 


Pancras. 




Talent of which T am speaking. As that Nation 
Woduced Men of great Genius, without consider- 
ing them as in-^pired Writers, they have trans- 
muted to us many Hymn.s and Divine Odes, 
which excel those that are delivered down to us 
by the Ancient and Romans, in the Poetry, 

as much as in the Subject to which it was conse- 
crated. This I think might, easily be shewn, if 
there were occasion for it. , 

I have already communicated to the Pnhiick 
some Pieces of Divine Poetry, and as they have 
met with a very iavourable Reception, I shall from 
time to time publish any Work of the same nature 
which has not yet appeared in Print, ‘ and maybe 
acceptable to my Readers. 

I. 

IVheH all iky Mercies, 0 my God, 

My rism^^ Soul sjtrveys ; 

Transported luith the View, Pin lost 
In Wonder, Love, and Praise : 

II. 

O how shall Words with equal Warmth 
The Gratitude declare 

Thai y^loius within my ravished Heart ? 

But thou canst read it there. 

III. 

Thy Providence my Life sttsiain'd, 

And all my Wants redrest, 

When tn the silent Womb I lay, 

And hujig upon the Breast, 

IV. 

To all my weak Complaints and Cries, 

Thy Mercy lent an Ear, 

Ere yet my feeble Thoughts had learnt 
To form themselves tn Pray'r. 

V. 

Unnumher' d Comforts to my Soul 
Thy tender Care bestow'd, 

Before my infant Heart conceiv'd 
From ivhom those Cotnfjrtsf^onv'd. 

VJ. 

When in ih * dippery Paths of Youth 
With heedless Sh p\ I ran. 

Thine Arjit iinu'cn convey’d me safe 
And led tne up to Man, 


Through hidden Dangers, Toils, and Deaths, 
It gently clear d my Way, 

And through the pleasing Snares of Vice, 
More to be fear d than they, 

VIII. 

When worn with Sii.knes’; oft hast thou 
With Health retu’w'd my Face, 

And when in Sifts and Sorroevs sunk 
Revived my Soul with Grace. 

IX. 

Thy bounteous Hand with worldly Bliss 
Has made my Cup run o'er. 


^ By himself. 


And in a kind and faithful Friend 
Has doubled all my Store. 

X. 

Ten thousand thousand precious Gfts 
My Daily Thanks employ. 

Nor is the least a chearful Heart, 

That tastes those Gifts with foy. 

XI. 

Through every Period of my Life 
Thy Goodness I'll puisne ; 

And after Death in distant Worlds 
The Glorious Theme remrw. 

XII. 

When Nature fails, and Day and Night 
Divide thy Works no more. 

My Ever-grateful Heart, O Lord, 

Thy Mercy shall adore. 

XIII. 

Through all Eternity to Thee 
A joyful Song I II raise. 

For oh J Eternity's too short 

To utter all thy Praise. C. 
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Sine me, Vacivnm iemfus ne quod dem ntihi 
Laboris — Ter. Heau. 


I T is an inexpressible Pleasure to know a little 
of the World, and be of no Character or Sig- 
nificancy in it. I’o be ever unconcerned, and ever 
looking on new Objects with an endless Curiosity, 
is d Delight known only to those who are turned for 
Sneculation : Nay, they who enjoy it, must value 
Things only as they are the Objects of Speculation, 
without drawing any worldly Advantage to them- 
selves from them, but just as they are what contri- 
bute to their Amusement, or the Improvement of the 
Mind. 1 lay one Night last Week at Richmofid; 
and being restless, not cut of Dissatisfaction, but 
a ceitain busie Inclination one sometimes has, T 
rose at Four in the Morning, and took Boat for 
London, with a Resolution to rove by Boat and 
Coach for the next Four and twenty Hours, till 
the many different Objects I must needs meet 
with should tire iny Imagination, and give me an 
Inclination to a Repose more profound than I was 
at that 'J'ime capable of. 1 beg People’s Pardon 
for an odd Humour I am guilty of, and was often 
that Day, which is saluting any Pcr.son whom I 
like, whether I know liim or not. This is a Par- 
ticularity would be tolerated in me, if they con- 
sidered that the greatest Pleasiue I know I re- 
ceive at my Eyes, and that I am obliged to an 
agreeable Person for coming abro.'id ifvto my 
View, as another is for a Visit of Convert 'yon at 
their own Houses. 

The Hours of the Day and Night ate taken up 
in the Cities of Loudon anti Westminster by 
People as different from each othei as those who 
are born in different Centuries. Men of Six a 
1 Clock give way to those of Nine, they of Nine to 
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the Generation of Twelve* and they of Twelve 
disappear, and make Room for the fashionable 
World, who have made Two a Clock the Noon of 
the Day. 

When we first put off from Shore, we soon fell 
in with a Fleet of Gardeners bound for the several 
Market*Ports of London ; and it was the most 
pleasing^ Scene imaginable to see the Chearfulness 
with which those industrious People ply’d their 
Way to a certain Sale of their Goods. The Banks 
on each Side are as well peopled* and beautified 
with as agreeable Plantations, as any Spot on the 
Earth ; but the Thames it self, loaded with the 
Product of each Shore, added very much Ik the 
Landskip. It was very easie to observe by their 
Sailing, and the Countenances of the ruddy Vir- 
gins, who were Supercargoes, the Parts of the 
Town to which they were bound. There was an 
Air in the Purveyors for Covent-Garden, who 
frequently converse with Morning Rakes, very 
unlike the seemly Sobriety of those bound for 
Stocks Market. 

Nothing remarkable happened in our Voyage; 
but 1 landed with Ten Sail of Apricock Boats at 
Strand Bridge^ after having put In at Nine-Elms, 
and taken in Melons, consigned by Mr. Ciiffe of 
that Place, to Sarah Sewell and Company, at 
their Stall in Covent-Gqrdcn. We arrived at 
Stra^hd- Bridge at Six of' the Clock, and were un- 
loadiujf : when the Hacknej'-Coachmen of the 
foregoing Night took their leave of each other at 
■ the DaNc-House. to go to Hed before the Day was 
too far spent, Cnimney-S weepers pass’d by us as 
We made up to the Market, and, some Raillery 
happened between one of the Fruit Wenches 
and those black Men, about the Devil and Eve, 
with Allusion to their several Professions. I 
Could not believe any Place more entertaining 
than Coveut-Garden ; where I strolled from one 
Fruit-Shop to another, with Crowds of agreeable 
young Women around me, who were purchasing 
Fruit for their respective Families. It wa.s almost 
eight of the Clock before I could leave that 
Variety of Objects. I took Coach and followed 
.a Young Lady, who tripped into another just 
before me, attended by her Maid. I saw imme- 
diately she was of the Family of the Vainloves. 
There are a set of these who of all Things affect 
the Play of Blindman' s-Buff, and leading Men 
into Love for they know not whom, who are fled 
they know not where. This sort of Woman is 
usually a janty Slattern ; she hangs on her Cloath.s, 
plays her Head, varies her Posture, and changes 
Place incessantly, and all with an Appearance of 
striving at the same time to hide her self, and yet 
give you to understand she is in Humour to laugh 
at you. You must have often seen the Coachmen 
malce Signs with their Fingers as they drive by 
each other, to intimate how much they have got 
that Day. I’hey can carry on that Language to 
give Intelligence where they are driving. In an 
Instant my Coachman took the Wmk to pursue, 
and the Lady’s Driver gave the Hint that he was 
going through Long- Acre toward-s St. James's: 
While he whipped up James-Street, we drove 
for King-Street, to save the Pass at St. Mar- 
tifCs-L&ne. The Coachmen took care to meet, 
jostle, and threaten each other for Way, and 

be entangled at the End of Nrwport-Shvii 
and Long- Acre. The Fright, you must be- 
lieve, brought down the Lady’s Coach t)oor> 
and obliged her, with her Mask off, to enquire 
into the Bustle, when she sees the Man she would 
avoid. The Tackle of the Coach- Window is so 
bad she cannot draw it up again, and she drives on 
sometimes wholly discovered, and sometimes half 
escaped, according to the Accident of Carriages 
in her Way. One of the.se ladies keeps her Seat 
in a Hackney-Coach, as well as the best Rider 
does on a managed Horse. The laced Shooe of 
her left Foot, with a careless Gesture, just ap- 
pearing on the opposite Cushion, held her both 
firm, and in a proper Attitude to receive the next 
Jolt. 

As she was an excellent Coach Woman, many 
were the Glances at each other which we had for 
an Hour and an Half in all Parts of the Town 
by the Skill of our Drivers ; till at last my Lady 
was conveniently lost with Notice from her 
Coachman to ours to make off, and he should 
hear where-she went. This Chase was now at an 
End, and the Fellow who drove her came to us, 
and discovered that he was ordered to come again 
in an Hour, for that she was a Silk-Worm. I wa.s 
surprized with this Phrase, but found it was a Cant 
among the Hackney Fraternity for their best 
Customers, Women who ramble twice or thrice a 
Week from Shop to Shop, to turn over all the 
Goods in Town without buying any thinj^ I'he 
Silk -worms are, it seems, indulged by the Trades- 
men ; for tho’ they never buy, they are ever 
talking of new Silks, Laces and Rlfsbands, and 
serve the Owners in getting them Customers as 
their common Dunnert. do in making them pay. 

The Day of People of Fashion began now to 
Bleak, and Carts and Hacks were mingled with 
Equipages of Show and Vanity ; when I resolved 
to walk it out of Cheapness ; but my unhappy 
Cunosity is such, that I find it alway.s my In- 
terest to take Coach, for some odd Adventure 
among Beggars, Ballad-Singers, or the like, de- 
tains and throws me into F.xpence. It happened 
so immediately : for at the Corner of Warwick 
Street, as I was listening to a new Ballad, a ragged 
Rascal, a Beggar who knew me, came up to me, 
and began to turn the Eyes of the good Company 
upon me, by telling me he was extream Poor, and 
should die in the Street for want of Drink, except 

I immediately would have the Charity to give 
him Six-pence to go into the next Ale-house and 
save his Life He urged, with a melancholy Face, 
that all his Family had died of Thirst. All the 
Mob have Humour, and two or three began to 
take the Jest ; by wliich Mr. Sinrdy carried his 
Point, and let me sneak off to a Coach. As I 
drove along, it wasa pleasing Reflection to see the 
World so prettily chequered since I left Rick- 
tnottd, and the Scene still filling with Children of 
a new Hour. This Satisfaction encreased as I 
moved towards the City ; and gay Signs, well dL- 
posed Streets, magnificent pubbek Structures, and 
wealthy Shops, adorned with contented Faces, 
made the Joy still risiing till we came into the Centre 
of the City, and Cent re of the World of Trade, the 
Exchange of London. As other men in the 
Crowds about me were pleased with their Hopes 
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Icrid Birg^iihs, I foutid my Accoimt in observing 
^em, in Attention to their {Several Interests. I, 
indeed, looked upon my self as the richest Man 
that walked the Exchange that Day; for my 
Benevolence made me share the Gains of every 
Bargain that was made. It was not the least of 
my Satisfactions in my Survey, to go up Stairs, 
and pass the Slwps of agreeable Females ; to ob- 
serve so many pretty Hands busie m the Foldings 
of Ribbands, and the utmost Eagerness of agree- 
able Faces in the sale of Patches, Pins, and Wires, 
on each Side the Counters, was an Amusement, 
in which I should longer have indulged my self, 
had not the dear Creatures called to me to ask 
what I wanted, when I could not answer, only 
To look at you. I went to one of the Windows 
which opened to the Area below, where all the 
several Voices k>st their Distinction, an<l rose up 
in a confused Hiimniing ; which cieatcd in me a 
Reflection that co.uld not come into the Mind of 
any but of one a little too studious : for I said to 
my self, with a kind of Pun in Thought, What 
Nonsense is all the Hurry of this World to those 
who are abo 7 ie it ^ In these, or not much wiser 
Thoughts, I had like to have lost my Place at the 
Chop-House, where every Man according to the 
natural Bashfulness or Sullenness of our Nation, 
eats in a publick Room a Mess of Broth, or 
Chop of Meat, in dumb Silence, as if they had 
no pretence to .speak to each other on the Foot 
of being Men, except they were of each other’s 
Acquaintance. 

I went afterwards to I\ ohm's, and saw People 
who had dined with me at the F-.ie l■••n *\ D. 
dinary just before, give Dills for the V d. • .. I 
Estates ; and could not but bcliold with great 
Pleasure, Property lodged in, and transferred in 
a Moment from such as would never be Masters 
of half as much as is seemingly in them, and 

f iven from them every Day they live. But before 
'ive in the Afternoon I left the City, came to my 
common Scene of Coz/ent-Gardeu, and passed the 
Evening at Will's in attending the Discourses of 
several Sets of People, who relieved each other 
within my Hearing on the Subjects of Cards, 
Dice, Love, Lcanimg and Politicks. The last 
Subject kept me till I heard the Streets in the 
Possession of the Bell-man, who had now ilie 
World to himself, and cry’d, Past Two of Clock 
This rous’d me from rny Seat, and I went to my 
Lodging, led by a Light, whom I put into the 
Discourse of his private Oeconomy, and made 
him give me an Account of the Charge, Hazard, 
Profit and Loss of a Family that depended upuu 
a Link, with a Design to end my trivial Day with 
the Generosity of Six-pence, instead of a tliird 
Part of that Sum. When I came to my Chambers 
I writ down these Minutes ; but was at a Loss 
what Instruction I should propose to my Reader 
from the Enumeration of so many Jnsignificant 
Matters and Occurrences : and I thought it of , 
great Use, if they could learn with me to keep 
their Minds open to Gratification, and ready to ■ 
receive it from any thing it meets with. This 
one Circumstance will make every Face you see 
give you the Satisfaction you now take in bc- 
nolding that of a Friend ; will make every Object 
a pleasing one ; will make all the Good which ar- 




rives to any Man, an Encrease of Happiness to 
your self. T. 
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Ergo Apis Matifue 

More modoque 

Grata Carpentis thyma per laborem 
Flurimutn— 


HE following Letters have in them Reflections 
X which will seem of Importance both to the 
Learned World and to Domestick Life. There 
is in the first an Allegory so well carry’d on, that 
it cannot but be very pleasing to those who have 
a Taste of good Writing: and the other Billets 
may have their Use in common Life. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ A.S I walked t’other Day in a fine Garden, and 
‘observed the great Variety of Improvements in 
‘ Plants and Flowers beyond what they otherwi.se 
‘ would have been, I was naturally led into a Re- 
‘ flection upon the Advantages of Education, or 
‘ Moral Culture ; how many good Pualities in the 
‘ Mind are lost, for want of the like due Care in 
‘nursing and skilfully managing them, how many 
‘ Virtues are choaked, by the Multitude of Weeds 
‘which arc suffered to grow among them; how 
‘ excellent Parts are often starved and useless, by 
‘ being planted in a wrong Soil ; and how very 
‘ .seldom do the.se moral Seeds produce the noble 
‘ Fruits which might be expected from them, by a 
‘ N- gle't • f ] r.-p.:r M. inuring, noeo :-'.irv Pruning, 
‘an ' .1'. ..* i! I M •'Mg,- Ml o,.r t- ’.e. Inclina- 
‘tiOies and 11I.-.1 bpiiiig of Lue. ‘llic.^e obvious 
‘ Speculations made me at length conclude, that 
‘there is a sort of vegetable Principle in the Mind 
‘of every M. an when he comes into the World. 
‘ In Infants the Seeds lie buried and undiscovered, 
‘till after a while they sprout forth in a kind of 
‘ rational Leaves, which are Words ; and in' due 
‘ Season the Flower^ begin to appear m Variety 
‘of beautiful Colours, and all the gay Pictures of 
‘youthful Fancy .and Imagination ; at last the 
‘Fruit knits and is formed, which is green, per- 
*haps, first, and soure, unpleasant to the Taste, 
‘ and not fit to be gathered ; till ripened by due 
‘ Care and Application, it discovers itself in all 
‘ the noble Productions of Philosophy, Mathe- 
‘ maticks, close Reasoning, and handsome Argu- 
‘ mentation : And these Fruits, when they arrive 
‘at a just Maturity, and are of a good Kind, af- 
‘ ford the most vigorous Nourishment to the Mind.s 
‘ of Men. I reflected further on tlie intellectual 
‘ Leaves beforementioned, and found almost as 
‘ great a Variety among them as in the vegetable 
‘World. I could easily observe the smooth shin- 
‘ iiig Italian I. eaves ; the nimble French Aspen 
‘always in Motion; the Greek and Latin Ever- 
‘ greens, the Spanish Myrtle, the English Oak, 
Scotch Thistle, the Irish .‘^h.nmbr-'g’ie, the 
‘ prickly German and Dutch H -'i\. t!i,; i’tdish^ 
‘and Russian Nettle, besides 0 •. i-.’- miuT i.-f 
‘Exoticks imported from and 
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* Anurica, I saw several barren Plants, which 

* bore only Leaves, without any Hopes of Flower 
'or Fruit : The Leaves of some were fragrant and 
‘well-shaped, of others ill-scented and irregular. 
‘ I wonder’d at a Set of old whimsical Botanists, 
‘ who spent their whole Lives in the Contempla- 
‘ tion of some withered Mgyptian^ Coptick, A?- 

* menian, or Chinese Leaves, while others made 
‘ it their Business to collect in voluminous Herbals 

* all the several Leaves of some one Tree. The 
‘Flowers afforded a most diverting Entertain- 
‘ ment, in a wonderful Variety of Figures, Colours 
‘ and Scents ; however, most of them withered 
‘soon, or at best are but Annuals. Some pro- 
‘ fessed Florists make them their constant Study 
‘and Employment, and despise all Fruit; and 
‘ now and then a few fanciful People spend all 
‘ their Time in the Cultivation of a single Tulip, 

‘ or a Carnation ; But the most agreeable Amuse- 
‘ ment seems to be the well chusing, mixing, and 

* binding together these Flowers, in pleasing Nose- 
‘ gays to present to Ladies. The Scent of Italian 
‘ Flowers is observed, like their other Perfume, to 
‘be too strong, and to hurt the Brain ; that of the 
‘ P'rench with glaring, gaudy Colours, yet faint 
‘ and languid ; Gcnnan and Northertt Flowers 
‘ have little or no Smell, or sometimes an unpleas- 
‘ ant one. The Antients had a Secret to give a 
‘ lasting Beauty, Colour,, and Sweetness to some 
‘of their choice Flowers, which flourish to this 
‘ Day, and which few of the Moderns can eflfect 

* These are becoming enough and agreeable in their 

* Season, and do often handsomely adorn an En- 
‘ tertainment, but an Over-fondness of them seems 
‘to be a Disease. It rarely happens to find a 
‘ Plant vigorous enough, to have (like an Orange- 
‘ Tree) at once beautiful shining Leaves, fragrant 
‘ Flowers, and delicious nourishing Fruit. 

sin, Yours, &c. 

Spec, Augytsi 6.17x2. 

‘You have given us in your Spectator o{ Saiur- 

* day last, a very excellent Discourse imon the 
‘ Force of Custom, and its wonderful Eflicacy in 
‘ making every thing pleasant to us. I cannot 
‘deny but that I received above Two penny-worth 
‘of Instruction from your Paper, and in the gen- 
‘ eral was very well pleased with it ; but I am, 

‘ without a Compliment, sincerely troubled that I 
‘ cannot exactly be of your Opinion, That it makes 
‘ every thing pleasing to ns. In short, I have the 
‘ Honour to be yoked to a young Lady, who is, 
‘in plain English, for her Standing, a very 
‘ eminent Scold. She began to break her Mind 

* very freely both to me and to her Scrv.ants about 

* two Months after our Nuptials ; and tho’ I have 

* been accustomed to this Humour of hers this 
‘ three Years, yet, I do not know what’s the Mat- 
‘ ter with me, but I am no more delighted with it 
‘than I was at the very first. I have advised 
‘with her Relations about her, and they all tell 
‘ me that her Mother and her Grandmother before 
‘her were both taken much .after tlie same Man- 
‘ner; so that since it runs in the Bloorl, I have 
‘ but .small Hopes of her Recovery. I should be 
‘ glad to have a little of your Advice in this Mat- 

* ter ; I would not willingly trouble you to con- 
‘ trive how it may be a Pleasure to me ; if you 


‘ will but put me in a Way that I may bear it with I 
‘ Indifference, I .shall rest satisfied. 

Dear Spec, 

Your vety humble Servant, 

P. S. * I must do the poor Girl the Justice to 
‘ let you know, that this Match was none of her 
‘ own chusing, (or indeed of mine either ;) in Con- 
‘sideration of which I avoid giving her tlie least 
‘ Provocation ; and indeed we live better together 
‘ than usually Folks do who liated one another 
‘when they were first joined: To evade the Sin 
‘ against Parents, or at least to extenuate it, niy 
‘ Dear rails at my Father and Mother, and I curse 
‘ hers for making the Match. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I like the Theme you lately gave out ex- 
‘tremely, and should be as glad to handle it as 
‘any Man living: But I find myself no better 
‘qualified to write about Money, than about my 

* Wife ; for, to tell you a Secret which I desire 
may go no further, I am Master of neither of 

‘ those Subjects. 

Yours, 

^7/^.8,1712. PillGarlick. 

./l/r. Spectator, 

‘ I desire you would print this in Italick, so as 
‘ it may be generally taken N->tice of. It is de- 
‘ signed only to admoni.sh all Persons, who speak 
‘either at the Bar, Pulpit, or any publick As- 
‘ sembly whatsoever, how they discover their 

* Ignorance in the Use of Similes. There arc in 
‘ the Pulpit it self, as well as other Places, such 
‘ gross Abuses in this Kind, that I give this Warn- 
‘ing to all I know, I shall bring them for the 
‘ Future before your Spectatorial Authority. On 
‘ Sunday last, one, who shall be nameless, reprov- 
‘ ing several of his Congregation for standing at 
‘ Prayers, was pleased to say, One 7 muld think, 
‘like the Elephant, yo7i had no Knees. Now I 
‘ my self saw an Elephant in Bartholomew-Fair 
‘ kneel down to take on his Back the ingenious 
‘ Mr. IVilliam Penketkman. 

T. Your most humble Servant. 


No. 456.] Wednesday, Ajtgust 13, 1712. {Steele, 

De quo libelli itt celebei'rimis locis proponuniur 
Iluic ne peri re quidem tacite conceditur, — Tull. 

O TWAY, in his Tragedy of Venice freser^ld, 
has described the Misery of a M.an, whose 
Effects are in the Hand.s of the Law, with great 
Spirit. The Bitterness of bein'? the Scorn and 
Laughter of base Minds, the Anguish of being 
insulted by Men hardened beyond the Sense of 
Shame or Pity, and the Injury of a Man’s For- 
tune being wasted, under Pretence of Justice, are 
excellently .aggravated in the following Speech of 
Pierre to jaffeh : ^ 

/ pass'd this 7iery Moment by thy Doors, 

And found them guarded by a Troop of Vil- 
lains : 
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Tiu Soils of publick Rapine were destroying. 
They told me, by the Sentence of the Law, 

They had Commission to seize all thy Fortune: 
Nay more, PriuH’s cruel Hand had sigdd it. 
Here stood a R ufpan with a horrid Lace, 
Lording it der a Pile of massy Plate, 

Tumbled into a Heap for pnblick Sale. 

There was amiher makihg villanous Jests 
At thy Undoing: lie had tcCen Possession 
Of all thy ancient most domcstick Ornaments * 
Rich Hangings intermix'd and wrought 7vith 

Gold; 

The very Bed, which on thy Wedding Night 
Receiv'd thee to the Arms of Helyedira, 

The Scene of all thy Joys, 7vas violated 
By the coarse Hands of filthy Dungeon Villains, 
And threnon amongst the common Lumber. 

Nothing indeed can be more unhappy than the 
Condition of Bankrupey. The Calamity which 
happens to us by ill f ortune, or by the Injury of 
others, has in it some Consolation ; but what 
arises from our own Misbehaviour or Error, is the 
State of the most exquisite Sorrow, When a 
Man considers not only an ample Fortune, but 
even the very hi ecessaries of Life, his Pretence 
to Food it self at the Mctcy of his Creditors, he 
cannot but look upon himself in the State of the 
Dead, with his Case thus much worse, that the 
last Office is performed by his Adversaries, instead 
of Iiis Friends. From this Hour the cruel World 
does not only take Possession of his whole For- 
tune, but even of every thing else, which had no 
Relation to it. All his imiiffcrent Actions have 
new Interpretations put upon them; and those 
whom he has favoured in his former Life, dis- 
charge themselves of their Obligations to liini, by 
joining in the Reproaches of his Enemies. It is 
almost incredible that it should be so ; but it is 
too often seen that there is a Pride mixed with 
the Impatience of the Creditor, and theie arc 
who would rather recover their own by the Dovvn- 
fal of a prosperous Man, than be discharged to 
the common Satisfaction of themselves and their 
Creditors. The wretched Man, who was lately 
Master of Abundance, is now under the Direction 
of others ; and the Wisdom, Oeconomy, good 
Sense and Skill in human Life before, by reason 
of his present Misfortune, are of no Use to him 
in the Disposition of any thing. The Incapacity 
of an Infant or a Lunatick, is designed for his 
Provision and Accommodation ; but that of a 
Bankrupt, without any Mitigation in respect of 
the Accidents by which it arrived, is calculated 
for his utter Rum, except there be a Remainder 
ample enough after the Discharge of his Creditors 
to bear also the E^qpence of rewarding those by 
whose Means the Effect of all his Labours was 
transferred from him. This Man is to look on 
and see others giving Directions upon wliat Terms 
and Conditions his Goods are to be purchased, 
and all this usually done not with an Air of 
Trustees to dispose of his Effects, but Destroyers 
to divide and tear them to Pieces. 

There is something sacred in Misery to great 
and good Minds ; for this Reason all wise Law- 
givers have been extremely tender how they let 
loose even the Man who has Right on his Side, to 


act with any Mixture of Resentment against the 
Defendant. Virtuous and modest Men, though 
they be used with some Artifice, and have it in 
their Power to avenge themselves, are slow in 
the Application of that Power, and arc ever con- 
strained to go into rigorous Measures. They are 
careful to demonstrate themselves not only Per- 
sons injured, but also that to bear it longer, would 
be a Means to make the Offender injure others, 
before they proceed. Such Men clap their Hands 
upon their Hearts, and consider what ii is to have 
at their Mercy the Life of a Citi/en. Such would 
have it to say to their own Souls, if possible. 
That they were merciful when they could have 
destroyed, rather than when it was in their Power 
to have spared a Man, they destroyed. This is 
a Due to the common Calamity of Human Life, 
due m some measure to our very Enemies. They 
who scruple doing the least Injury, are cautious 
of exacting the utmost Justice. 

Let any one who is conversant in the Variety of 
Human Life reflect upon it, and he will find the 
Man who wants Mercy has a Taste of no Enjoy- 
ment of any Kind. There is a natural Disrelish 
of every thing which is good in his very Nature, 
and he is born an Enemy to the World. He is 
ever extremely partial to him.selfin all his Actions, 
and has no Sense of Iniiiiiity but from the Pun- 
ishment which shall attend it. The Law of the 
Land i.s his Gospel, and all his Cases of Conscience 
are determined by his Attorney. Such Men know 
not what it is to gladden the Heart of a miserable 
Man, that Riches arc the Instruments of serving 
the Purposes of Heaven or Hell, according to the 
Disposition of the Possessor. The wealuiy can 
torment or gratific all who are in their Power, and 
chuse to do one or other as they are affected with 
Love or Hatred to Mankind. As for such who 
are insensible of the Concerns of others, but 
merely as they affect themselves, these Men are 
to be valued only for their Mortality, and as we 
hope better Things from their Heirs. I could not 
but read with great Delight a Letter from an 
eminent Citizen, who has failed, to one who was 
intimate with him in his better Fortune, and able 
by lus Countenance to retrieve his lost Condition. 


‘ It is in vain to multiply Words and make Apo- 
‘ logics for what is never to be defended by the 
‘ best Advocate in the World, the Guilt of being 
‘ Unfortunate. All that a Man in my Condition 
'can do or say, will be received with Piejudice 
‘ by the Generality of Mankind, but I hope not 
‘with you: You have been a great Instrument in 
‘ helping me to get what I have lost, and I know 

* (for that Reason, as well as Kindness to me) you 

* cannot but be in pain to see me undone. To 
‘ shew you I am not a Man incapable of bearing 
‘ Calamity, I will, though a poor Man, lay aside 
‘the Distinction between us, and talk with the 
‘ Frankness we did when we were nearer to an 
‘Equality: As all I do will be received with Pre- 
‘judice, all you do will be looked upon with 
‘ Partiality. What I desire of you, is, that you, 
‘who are courted by all, would smile upon me 

* who am shunned bv all. Let that Grace and 

* Favour which your Fortune throws upon you, be 
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‘ turned to make up the Coldness and Indifference 

* that is used towards me. All good and generous 
*Men will have an Eye of Kindness for me for 
*my own Sake, and the rest of the World will 
^regard me for yours. 'J'here is an happy Con- 
‘tagion in Riches, as well as a destructive one in 

* Poverty ; the Rich can make rich without part- 
ing with any of their Store, and the Conver- 

* Ration of the Poor makes Men poor, though 
‘ they borrow notliing of them. How this is to 

* be accounted for I know not? but Men’sEstima- 

* tion follows us according to the Company we 
‘keep. If you are what you were to me, you can 

* go a great Way towards Recovery ; if you 

* arc not, my good Fortune, if ever it returns, will 
' return by slower Approaches. 

/ am S/Ji, 

Your Affectionate Friend^ 

and Humble Servant. 

This was answered with a Condescension that 
did not, by long impertinent Professions of Kind- 
ness, insult his Distress, but was as follows. 

Dear Tom^ 

“I am very glad to hear that you have Heart 
“ enough to begin the World a .second Time. T 
“ as.sure you, I do not think your mimernus 
“ Family at all diminished (in the Gifts of Nature 
“for which I liave ever so much admired them) 
“ by what has so lately happened to you. 1 shall 
“ not only countenance your Affairs with my Ap- 
“pcaranccfor you, but shall accommodate you 
“with a considerable Sum at common Interest 
“ for three Years, You know I could make more 
“ of it ; but I have so great a l.ove for you that I 
“can wave Opportunities of Gain to help you: 
“ For I do not care whether they say of me after 
“ I am dead, that I had an hundred or fifty thou- 
“ sand Pounds more than I wanted when 1 was 
“ living. 

T. Your obliged humble Scm>ani. 


No. 457.] Thursday, August 14, 1712. [Addison. 


■Multa et ^rerclara. minnntis. — Hor. 


I SHALL this Day lay before my Reader a Let- 
ter, written by the same Hand with that of last 
Friday, which contained Proposal.s for a Printed 
News-paper, that should take in the whole Circle 
of the Penny-Post. 

SIR, 

The kind Reception you gave my last Fridays 
Letter, in which 1 broached my Project of a J 
N ews-P.apcr. ‘ me » > Jay before Amii two 

or three more : l.c. \ . . 'i.'''' know, Sir, that we 
look upon you to be the Lonmdes of the learned 
World, and cannot think any Scheme practicable 
or rational before you have .approved of it, tho’ all 
the Money we raise by it is on our own Funds, 
and for our private Use. 

I have often thought that a News-Letter of 
Whispers, written every Post, and sent about the 
Kingdom, after the same Manner as that of Mr. 
Dyer, Mr. Dawkes, or any other Epistolary 


Historian, might be highly gratifying to the Pub- 
lick, as well as beneficial to the Author. By 
Whispers I mean those Pieces of News which are 
communicated as Secrets, and which bring a 
double Pleasure to the Hearer ; first, as they are 
private History, and in the next place as they have 
always in them a Dash of Scandal. These are 
the two chief Qualifications in an Article of News, 
fwhich^] recommend it, in a more than ordinary 
Manner, to the Ears of the Curious. Sickness of 
Persons in high Posts, Twilight Visits paid and 
received by Ministers of State, Clandestine Court- 
ships and Marriages, Secret Amours, Losses at 
Play, Applications for Places, with their respect- 
ive Successes orRepulses, are the Materials in which 
I chiefly intend to deal. I have two Persons, that 
are each of them the Representative of a Species, 
who are to furni.sh me with those Whispers which 
I intend to convey to iny Correspondents. The 
first of these is Peter HnsJt, descended from the 
ancient Family of the Hushes. The other is the 
old 1 ,ady Blast, who has a very numerous Trilie 
of Daughters in the two great Cities of London 
and Westminster. Peter Husk has a whispiering 
Hole in most of the great Coffee-houses about 
Town. If you are alone wdth him in a wide 
Room, he carries you up into a Corner of it, and 
speaks in your F.ar. I have seen Peter seat him- 
self in a Company of seven or eight Persons, whom 
he never saw before in his Life , and after having 
looked about to sec there was no one that over- 
heard him, has ( onnnnnicated to them in alow 
Voice, and undei the Seal of Secrecy, the Death 
of a great Man in the Country, who was perhaps 
n Fox-lniiif'ng the vcr3^ Meunent this Account was 
|.!i\en'J of inin. If upon your entring into a 
Coffee-house you see a Circle of Heads bending 
over the Table, and lying close by one another, it 
is ten to one but my Friend Peter is arnong them. 
I have known Peter publi.shing the Whisper of the 
Day by eight a-Clock in the Moining at Garra- 
way's, by twelve at Wills, and before two at 
the Smyrna. When Peter has thus effectually 
I launched a Secret, 1 have been very well pleased 
to heai People whispering it to one another at 
I second Hand, and spreading it about as their 
own : for you must know, Sir, the great Incentive 
to Whispering is the Ambition which every one 
has of being thought in the Secret, and being 
look’d upon a.s a Man who has Access to greater 
People than one would imagine. After having 
given you this Account of Peter Hnsh,\ proceed to 
that virtuous Lady, the old Lady Blast, who is to 
communicate to me the private Transactions of 
the Cnmp 'Jable, with all the Arcana of the Fair 
Sex. 'I'he Imdy Blast, you must understand, has 
such a particular Malignity in her Whisper, that 
it blights like an FZastcrlj^ Wind, 'and withers every 
Reputation that it breathes upon. She has a par- 
ticular Knack at making private Weddings, and 
last Winter married above five Women of Quality 
to their Footmen Her Whisper can make an 
innocent young Woman big with Child, or fill an 
healthful young Fellow with Distempers that are 
not to be named. She can turn a Visit into an 
Intrigue, and a distant Salute into an Assignation. 


* [that] » [giving] 
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She can beggar the Wealthy, and degrade the ; 
NoWe. In short, she can whisper Men Base or 
Foolish, Jealous or Ill-natured, or, if Occasion 
requires, can tell you the Slips of their Great 
Grandmothers, and traduce the Memory of honest 
Coachmen that liave been in their Graves above 
these hundred Vears. By these and the like 
Helps, I question not but .1 shall furnish out a 
very handsome News-Letter. If you approve my 
Project, I shall l^egin to whisper by the very next 
and que.stion not but every one of my Cus- 
tomers will be very well pleased with me, when 
he considers that every Piece of News I send him 
is a Word in his Ear, and lets him into a Secret. 

Having given you a Sketch of this Project, I 
shall, in the next Place, suggest to you another 
for a Monthly Pamphlet, which I shall likewise 
submit to your Spectatorial Wisdom. I need not 
tell you, Sir, tluit there are several Authors in 
France^ Ger/nany, and Holland, as well as in 
our own Country, who publish every Month, what 
they call An A ccount of the J Vorla. of the Lea med, 
in which they give us an Abstiact of all such 
Books a.s are printed in any Part of Hurope. 
Now, Sir, it is my Design to publish cver> Month, 
Ah Account oj the Works of the Unlearned. 
Several late Productions of my own Country-men, 
who many of them make a very caiinent Figure 
in the Illiterate World, Encourage me in this Un- 
dertaking. I may, in this Work, possibly make a 
Review of .several Pieces which have appeared in 
the Foreign Accounts above-mentioned, tho’they 
ought not to have been tiikon Notice of in Works 
which bear such a Title. I may, likewise, take 
into Consideration, stich Pieces as a; p • ir, 
time to time, under the Names of t'. < ■< •!'' - 

men who Compliment one another, in Pubhek 
Assemblie.s, by the Title of the Learned Gentle- 
men. Our Party-Authors will also afford me a 
great Variety of Subjects, not to mention Editors, 
Commentators, and others, who are often Men 
of no Learning, or, what is as bad, of no Know- 
ledge. I shall not enlarge upon this Hint ; but 
if you tliink any thing can be made of it, I shall 
set about it with all the Pains and Applic.itvon 
that so useful a Work de.serves, 

/ am ever, 

C. Most Worthy SIF, &c. 


Ho. 458. j Friday, August 15, 1712. {Addison. 

[’Aidd)S ou/c iyadt] Hes.] 

Pudor mains Hor, 

I COULD not Smile at the Account that was 
Yesterday given me of a modest young Gcntle- 
nian,who being invited to an Entertainment, though 
he was not used to drink, had not the Confidence 
to refuse his Glass in his Turn, when on a sudden 
he grew so flustered that he took all the ^ alk of 
the Table into his own Hands, abused every one 
of the Company, and flung a Bottle at the Gentle- 
man’s Head who treated him. This has given me 
Occasion to reflect upon the ill Effects of a vicious 
Modesty, and to remember the Saying of Brutus, 
aa it is quoted by Plutarch, that the Person has 


had but an ill Education, who has not been 
taught to deny any thing. This false kind of 
Modesty ha.s, perhaps, betrayed both Sexes into 
as many Vices as the most abandoned Impu- 
dence, and is the more inexcusable to Reason, be- 
cause it acts to gratify others rather than it self, 
and is punished with a kind of Remorse, not only 
like other vicious Habits when the Crime i.s over, 
but even at the very time that it is committed. 

Nothing Ls more amiable than true Modesty, 
and nothing is more contemptible than the false. 
The one guards Virtue, the other betrays it. True 
Modesty is ashamed to do any thing that is repug- 
nant to theRule.sof right Reason : False Moclesty 
is ashamed to do any thing that is opposite to the 
Humour of the Company, True Modesty avoids 
every thing that is criminal, false Modesty every 
thing that is unfasliionable. The latter is only a 
general undetermined Instinct ; the former is that 
Instinct, limited and circuin.scribed by the Rules 
of Prudence and Religion 

We may conclude that Modesty to be false and 
viciousj which engages a Man to do any thing 
that is ill or indiscreet, or which restrains him from 
doing any thing _ that is of a contrary Nature. 
How many Men, in the common Concerns of Life, 
lend Sums of Money which they are not able to 
spare, are bound for Persons whom they liave but 
little Friendship for, give Recommendatory Cha- 
ractcr.s of Men whom they are not acquainted 
with, bc.stow Pl.ices on those whom they do not 
esteem, live in such a Manner as they them.selvcj 
do not approve, and all this rneei ly because they 
have not the t’onfidciice to resist Solicitation, Im- 
portunity or Example ? 

Nor does this false Modesty e.vpo.se us only to 
such Actions as are indiscreet, but very often to 
j.';-'h :i'. Iv-'-’v ''’-iminal. When \Xenoplinmf \ 

v,.s c !: M i. '• O' x, because he would not venture 
his Money in a Game at Dice : J confess, said he, 
that I am exceeding timorous, for I dare not do 
any ill thing. On the contrary, a Man of vicious 
Modesty compiles with every thing, and is only 
fearful of doing what may look singular in the 
Company where he is engaged. He falls iu with 
the Torrent, and lets himself go to every Action 
or Discourse, however unjustifiable in it .self, so it 
be in Vogue among the present Party. This, tho’ 
one of the most common, is one of the most ridi- 
culous Di.spositioiis in Human Nature, that Men 
should not be ashamed of speaking or acting in 
a dussolute or irrational Manner, but that one who 
is in their Company should be ashamed of govern- 
ing himself by the Principle.s of Reason and Vir- 
tue. 

In the second place we are to con.sider false 
Modesty, as it restrains a Man from doing what 
is good and laudable. My Reader's own 'J'houghts 
will suggest to him many Instances and Examples 
under this Head. I shall only dwell upon one 
Reflection, which I cannot make without a .Secret 
Concern. We have in England a particular 
Bashfulne.ss in every thing that regards Religion. 
A well-bred Man is obliged to conceal any Serious 
Sentiment of this Nature, and very often to appear 
a greater Libertine than he is, that he may keep 

* {Xenophon] 
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himself in Countenance among the Men of Mode. 
Our Excess of Modesty makes us shamefaced in 
all the Exercises of Piety and Devotion. '^This 
Humour prevails upon us daily ; insomuch, that 
at many well-bred Tables, the Master of the House 
is so very Modest a Man, that he has not the 
Confidence to say Grace at his own Table : A 
Custom which is not only practised by all the 
Nations about us, hut was never omitted by the 
Heathens themselves. English Gentlemen who 
travel into Roman-Catholick Countries, are not .a 
little surprized to meet with People of the best 
Quality kneeling in their Churches, and engaged 
in their private Devotions, tho’ it be not at the 
Hours of Publick Worship. An Officer of the 
Army, or a Man of Wit and Pleasure in those 
Countries, would be afraid of passing not only for 
an irreligious, but an ill-bred Man, should he be 
seen to go to Bed, or sit down at Table, without 
offering up his Devotions on such Occasions. The 
same Show of Religion appears in all the Foreign 
Reformed Churches, and enters so much into their 
Ordinar> Conversation, that an Englishman is 
apt to term them Hypocritical and Precise. 

This little Appearance of a Religious Deport- 
ment in our Nation, may proceed in some measure 
from that Modesty which is natural to us, but the 
great occasion of it is certainly this. Those 
Swarms of Sectaries that overran the Nation in 
the time of the great Rebellion, carried their lly- 
pocrisie so high, that they had converted our whole 
Language into a Jargon of Enthusiasm ; insomuch 
. that upon the Restoration Men thought they 
could not recede too far from the Behaviour and 
Practice of those Persons, who had made Re- 
ligion a Cloak to so many Villanies. This led 
them into the other Exircam, every Appearance 
of Devotion was looked upon as Ihuitannical, 
and falling into the Hands of the Ridiculers who 
flourished in that Reign, and attacked every thing 
that was Serious, it has ever since been out of 
Countenance among us. Fy this means we are 
gradually fallen into that Vicious Modesty which 
has in some measure worn out fioin .■'.ni.mc' us the 
Appearance of Christianity in O dm iry l.ife and 
Conversation, and which distinguishes us fiom all 
[our Neighbours,^] 

Hypocrisic cannot indeed be too much detested, 
but at the same time is to be preferred to open 
Impiety. They are both equally destructive to 
the Person who is possessed with them ; but in 
regard to others, Hypocrisie is not so pernicious 
as bare-faced Irreligion. The due Mean to be 
observed is to be sincerely Virtuous, and at the 
same time to let the World see we are so. I do 
not know a more dreadful Menace hi the Holy 
Writings, than that which is pronounced against 
those who have this perverted Modesty, to be 
ashamed before Men in a Particular of such un- 
speakable Importance. C.* 

^ [the Nations that lie about us.] 

® No letter affixed in the first issue. 


No. 459.] Saturday, AugtLst 16, 171a. \Addi 5 m» 
ijuicquid dignum snpiente honoqtie esi. — Hor. 

-- H - 

■O ELIGION maybe considered under two Gcn- 
Xv eral Heads. The first comprehends what 
we are to believe, the other what we are to prac- 
tise. By those things which we are to believe, I 
mean whatever is revealed to us in the Holy 
Writings, and which we could not have obtained 
the Knowledge of by the Light of Nature; by, 
the things which we are to practise, I mean all 
those Duties to which we are directed by Reason 
or Natural Religion. The first of these I shall 
distinguish by the Name of Faith, the Second by 
that of Morality. 

If wc look into the more Serious Part of Man- 
kind, we find many who lay so great a Stress 
upon Faith, that they neglect Morality; and 
many who build so much upon Morali^, that they 
do not pay a due Regard to Faith, The perfect 
Man should be defective in neither of these Par- 
ticulars, as will be very evident to those who con- 
sider the Benefits which arise from each of them, 
and which I shall make the Subject of this Day’s 
Paper. 

N otwithstanding this general Division of Chris- 
tian Duty into Morality and Faith, and that they 
have both their peculiar Excellencies, the first has 
the Pre-eminence in several Respects. 

First, Because the greatest Part of Morality 
(as I have stated the Notion of it,) is of a fixt 
Eternal Nature, and will endure when Faith shall 
fail, and be lost in Conviction. 

Seco 7 idly, Because a Person may be qualified to 
do greater Good to Mankind, and become more 
beneficial to the World, by Morality, without 
F'aith, than by Faith without Morality. 

Thirdly, Because Morality gives a greater Per- 
fection to human Nature, by quieting the Mind, 
moderating the Passions, and advancing the 
Happiness of every Man in his private Capacity. 

E'onrthly, Because the Rule of Morality is 
niuch more certain than that of Faith, all the 
Civilized Nations of the World agreeing in the 
great Points of Morality, as much as they differ 
m those of Faith. 

Fifthly, Because Infidelity is not of so malig- 
nant a Nature as Immorality ; or to put the same 
Reason in another Light, because it is generally 
owned, there may be Salvation for a virtuous 
Infidel, (particularly in the Case of Invincible 
Ignorance) but none for a vicious Believer. 

Sixthly, Because Faith seems to draw its prin- 
cipal, if not all its Excellency, fitrtn the Influence 
it has upon Morality ; as we shall .see more at 
large, if we consider wherein consists the Excel- 
lency of Faith, or the Belief of Revealed Re- 
ligion ; and this 1 think is, 

First, In explaining and carrying to greater 
Heights, several Points of Morality. 

Secondly, In furnishing^ new and stronger Mo- 
tives to enforce the Practice of Morality. 

Thirdly, In giving us more amiable Ideas of 
the Supreme Being, more endearing Notions of 
one another, and a truer State of our selves, botli 
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ia regard to the Grandeur and Vileness of our 
Natures. 

Fourthly, By shewing us the Blackness and 
Deformity of Vice, which in the Christian System 
is so very great, that he who is possessed of all 
Perfection and the Sovereign Judge of it, is re- 
presented by several of our Divines as hating Sin 
to the same Ddgree that* he loves the Sacred 
Person who was made the Propitiation of it. 

Fifthly, In being the ordinary and prescribed 
Method of making Morality effectual to Salva- 
tion. 

I have only touched on these several He.ads, 
which every one who is conversant in Discourses 
of this Nature will easily enlarge upon in his own 
Thoughts, and draw Conclusions from them which 
may be useful to him in the Conduct of his Life. 
One I am sure is so obvious, that he cannot miss 
it, namely that a Man cannot be perfect in his 
Scheme of Morality, who does not strengthen and 
support it with that of tlie Christian Faith. 

liesides this, 1 shall lay down two or three other 
Maxims which I think we may deduce from what 
has been said. 

That we should be particularly cautious 
of making any thing an Article of Faith, which 
does not contribute to the Confiimatiou or im- 
provement of Morality, 

Secondly, That no Article of Faith can be true 
and authcntick, which weakens or subverts the 
practical part of Religion, or wh.it I have hitherto 
called Morality. 

Thirdly, That the greatest I'Viend of Morality, 
or Natural Religion, cannot possiblv apprehend I 
any Danger from embracing Cm - .ii.. ut; , .1 . u i> ! 
preserved pure and uncorrupt in the Doctrines of 
our National Church. 

Therci is likewise another Maxim which I think 
may be drawn from the foregoing Considerations, 
which is this, that we should, in all dubious 
Points, consider any ill Consequences that may 
arise from them, supposing they should be Erro- 
neous, before we give up our Assent to them. 

For example, In that disputable Point of Prose- 
cuting Men for Conscience Sake, besides the 
imbittering their Minds witli Hatred, Indignation, 
and all the Vehemence of Resentment, and en- 
snaring them to profess what they do not bt./eve ; 
we cut them off from the Pleasures and Advan- 
tages of Society, .afflict their Bodies, distress 
their Fortunes, nurt th'dr Reputations, ri'in their 
Families, make their ].:\es inm::.!, r pu; .in l.iid 
to them. Sure when I see such dreadful Con- 
senuences rising from a Principle, I would be as 
fully convinced of the Truth of it, as of a Mathe- 
matical Demonstration, before I would venture 
to act upon it, or make it a part of my Reli- 
gion. 

In this Case the Injuiy done our Neighbour 
is plain and evident, the Principle tliat puts us 
upon doing it, of a dubious and disputable Nature. 
Morality seems highly violated by the one, and 
whether or no a Zeal for what a Man thinks the 
tnie System of Faith may justifie it, is very un- 
certain. I cannot but think, if our Religion pro- 
duce Charity as well as Zeal, it will not be for 
shewing it self by such cruel Instances. But, 
to conclude with the Words of an excellent 


Author,* Hfe have just enough Religion to make 
us hate, but not enough to make us love, one 
another. C. 


No. 460.3 Monday, August iS, 1712. \_Parnell^ 


DecijfUftnr Specie Recti Hor. 


O UR defects and Follies are too often un- 
known to us : nay, they are so far from 
being known to us, that they pass for Demonstra- 
tions of our Worth. This makes us easy in the 
midst of them, fond to shew them, fond to im- 
prove in them, and to be esteemed for them. 
Then it is that a thousand unaccountable Con 
ceils, gay Inventions, and extravagant Actions 
must afford us Pleasures, and display us to others 
m the Colours which wc ourselves take a Fancy 1 
to glory in : And indeed there is something .so 
amusing for the time in this State of Vanity and 
ill-grounded Satisfaction, that even the wiser 
World has chosen an exalted Word to describe 
its Enchantments, and called it tlu Paradise of 
Fools. 

Perhaps the latter part of this Reflection may 
seem a false Tliought to some, and bear another 
'I'urn than what I have given : but it is at present 
none of my Business to look after it, who am 
going to confess that I have been lately amongst 
them in a Vision. 

Methought I was transported to a Hill, 


* Probably Tillotson. The thought is expanded 
in part of his sermon on the Example of Jesus in 
doing good. It appears m another form in his 
sermon for the 5th of November, 1678, where 
he applies to our religious hatreds the saying 
that ‘ the richest and noblest wines make the 
‘ sharpest vinegar ; ' again in another form in 
his sermon at the Yorkshire Feast. 

^ 'Fhomas Parnell, the writer of this allegory, 
was the son of a coininonwealthsman, who at the 
Restoration ceased to live on his hereditary lands 
at Conglcton, in Cheshire, and bought an estate 
in Ireland. Born in 1679, at Dublin, wheic he 
became M.A. of Trinity College, in 1700 he was 
ordained after t.aking his degree, and in 1705 
became Archdeacon of Clogher. At the same 
time be took a wife, who died in 1711. Parnell 
had been an associate of the chief Whig writers, 
had taste .as a poet, and found pleasure in writing 
for the papers of the time. When the Whigs 
went out of power in Queen Anne’s reign, Parnell 
connected himself with the Tories. On the warm 
recommendation of Swift, he obtained a prebend 
in 1713, and in May, 1716, a vicarage in the 
diocese of Dublin, worth .^400 a year. He died 
in July , 1717, aged 38. lulienting his father’s 
estates in Cheshire and Ireland, Parnell w.ts not 
in need. Wanting vigour and passion, he was 
neither formidable nor bitter as a political op- 
ponent, and in 1712 his old friends, Steele and 
Addisottj were glad of a paper from him ; though, 
with Swift, he had gone over to the other side in 
politics. 
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green, flowery, and of an easie Ascent. Upon 
the broad Top of it resided squint-eyed Errour, 
and popular Opmion with many llea<bs ; two 
that dealt in Sorcery, and were famous foi be- 
witching People with the Love of themselves. 
To these repaired a Multitude from every Side, 
by two different Paths which lead towards each 
of them. Some who had the mo^t .is-iimip.; Mi. 
went directly of tliemselves to Lryonr, v 
expecting, a Conductor ; others of a softei Ivlatiue 
went llr.st to popular Opinion y liom whence as she 
influenced and engaged them with their own 
Praises, she delivered them over to his Cuvein- 
ment. 

When wc had ascended to au open Part of the 
Summit w'here Opinion abode, w'c found her 
entcrt.iining several wlio had airived lx.foie us. 
Her V oice was pleasing : slic* breathed ( Hlours as 
she spoke : She seemed to h.ave a 'I'ongue foi 
ever}' oue ; ev^ery one thought he beaid of some- 
thing that was valuable m himself, and c.specleii 
a Paradise, w'liich .slie i>romised as the Ke\v.,i-d of 
his Merit. Ibus w'ere we drawn to follow lier, till 
she should bring us where it was to be bestowed : 
And it was observable, that all the Way we went, 
the Company w'as cither inaising themselves for 
their t.hi.alih'Mti .'s. or one amuhcT foi those 
Qiialifi' .itioiis wlia!: they took to be con^im.uou.s 
in their own Character.s^ 01 dispraising oilnr.sfor 
wanting theirs, or vying in the Degrees of them. 

At la-^t we approached a Power, at the luitrance 
of which Errour was seated. The 'J'rces wcie 
thick-Vk oven, and the Place where he sat artfully 
contrived to darken him a little. He was dis- 
guised m a W'hitish Robe, which he had put ou, 
that htt might appear to ns with a nearer Resem- 
blance to Truth : And as slie lias a Light wliereby 
she uwnifests the Pcauties of Nairn e to the Ryes 
of her Adorcr.s, so he had provided himself with a 
magic.il Wand, that he might do something in 
Imitation of it, and please with Delusions, 'i'his 
he lifted solemnly, and muttering to himself, bid 
the Glories which he kept under Enchantment to 
appear before us. Immediately W'e cast our Eyes 
on that part of the Sky to wlucli he pointed, and 
observed a thin blue Prospect, which cleared as 
Mountains in a Summer Morning when the Mists 
go olf, and the Palace of Vanity appeared to 
Sight. 

I'he Foundation hardly seemed a Foundation, 
but a Set of cuihng tdoiids, which it .stood iqioii 
by magical Contrivance, 'I'he Way by which we 
ascended wms painted like a Rainbow ; and as we 
went tlie Bree/e that ]ilaycd about us bewitched 
the Senses. 'I'he Walls were gilded all for Show ; 
the lovvxst Set of Pillars were of the slight line 
Corinthian Order, and the 'I'op 'f tl'.' B'..-Vh"g 
being rounded, bore so far the Rc .. :.i. ..c < : .1 

Bubble. 

At the Gate the Travellcis neither met with a 
Porter, nor waited till one should apjiear ; every 
one thought his Merits a siifTicicnt Passport, and 
pressed forward. In the Hall vve met with sever- 
al Phantoms, that rov’d amongst us, and rang’d 
the Company accoiding to their Scnlinieuts. 
There was decreasing JJonour, that had nothing 
to shew in but an old Coat of his Ancestors 
Atchievements : There was Oiteniaiioti, tliatmade 


himself his own constant Subject, and Gallantry 
strutting upon his Tiptoes. At the upper End of 
the Hall stood a I'hrone, whose Canopy glitter’d 
with all the Riches that Gayety could contrive 
to lavish on it ; and between the gilded Aims .sat 
Vanity y deck’d in the Peacock’s Feathers, and 
acknowledged for another Vonus by her Votaries. 
'J’he Boy who stood beside liei for a Cupid, and 
who luatlf the Woild to bow before her, was called 
Self-Conci it. Ills Eyes had every now and then 
a Cast nivv.'irds to tlie Neglect of all Objects about 
Inm ; and the Anus which he made use of for 
CcMKpiest, were borrowed from those against 
whom he had a Design. The Anow which he 
shot at the Soldier, was fledged from his own 
Plume of Feathcis ; the Dart he ditcctcd against 
the Man of 'VN^it, was winged from the Quills he 
writ with ; and that whicli he seat against those 
who presumed iqion their Riches, was headed 
with Gold out of then* 'Freasuries ; He made Nets 
foi St.Uesmen fioin their own Contrivances: he 
took File from the Eyes of Ladies, with which he 
melted ihcir Hearts; and Jaghtning from the 
'I'ongues of tlie Eloquent, to enname them witli 
then own GUmes. At the Foot of the 'J'hrone 
sat three false (traces Flattery u ith a Shell of 
I'aint, AJJi\ iaiton with a Mtrrour to piaetise at, 
and Fashion ever ciiauging the Posture of her 
Clo.ath.s. 'These apidied themselves to secure the 
Conquests which iiclJ'-Comeit had gotten, and 
liatl e.ieh of them their paiticular Polities. Fiat* 
teiy gave new Colours and Coiuplections to all 
'J'hings. AJJ<'<-tniLon new Airs and Appearances, 
which, as she said, were not vulgar, and Fashion 
both eoiicealed some home Defects, and added 
some foreign cMcinal Beauties. 

As I was renecling upon what I saw, 1 heard a 
Voice in the Crovid, bemoaning the Condition of 
Man kind, w'hicli is thus managed by the Breath 
of Opinion, deiuded by Errour, fired by Eel/- 
Conceit, and given up to be trained in all the 
Courses of Vanity, till Scorn- or Pemerty come 
upon us. These Ivxinessions were no sooner 
handed about, but I immediately saw a general 
Disorde’, till at last there was a Parting m one 
Pla<e, and a grave old Man, decent and resolute, 
was led for. , ■ ' ‘ m T, d fo" the Words he 

hadiUtviec li.. , .i i'> h.iv e ‘]ioken 

in las own i V ..dm : ni.'^ \e that 

I any one was willing to hear him. Vanity cast a 
srorntul Saule at him ; Self-Conceit was angry; 

1 JAutfe/y, wlio knew him for Plain-dealing, put 
on a Vi/ard, and tunu'cl away ; A/feciation to.s&ed 
her Fan, made Mouths, and called Imn Envy or 
Slander; and Fashion would have it, that at 
]e.xst he must Xio Ill-Manners. Thus slighted and 
despised hy all, lie was drivel* out for abusing 
People of Merit and Figure ; and I licard it firmly 
lesolved, that he should be used no better where- 
cver they met with him hereafter. 

I had already seen the Meaning of most part 
of that Wainmg which he had given, and was 
considering how the latter Words should be ful- 
filled, when a mighty Noise was heard without, 
and the Door was blackned by a numeious Train 
of Harpies crowding in upon us. Folly and 
Broken Credit were .seen in the House before they 
entered. Trouble, Shame, Infamy, Scorn and 
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Paverijf brought up the Rear. Vanity, with her 
Cupid and Graces, disappeared ; her Subjects ran 
into Holes and Corners ; but many of them were 
found and carried off (as I was told by one who 
stood near me) cither to Prisons or Cellars, Soli- 
tude, or little Company, the meaner Arts or the 
viler Crafts of Life. But these, added he with a 
disdainful Air, are such tvho would fondly live 
here, when their Merits neither matched the 
Lustre of the Place, nor their Riches its Expences. 
We liave seen .such Scenes as these before now ; 
the Glory you saw will all return when the Hurry 
is over. I thanked him for his Information, and 
believing him so incorrigible as -.’i ii In- u .. M .i sv 
till it was his Turn to be taken, I iu.mU ; » .'liv 
Door, and overtook some few, who, though they 
would not hearken to Plain-denling, were now 
terrified to purpose by the Example of 

others : But when they had touched theThresh()ld, 
it was a strange Shock to them to find that the 
Delusion of En-aur was gone, and they plainly 
discerned the Building to hang a little up in the 
Air without any real Foundation. At first we .saw 
nothing but a desperate Leap remained for us, 
and_ I a thousand times blamed my unmeaning 
Curiosity that had brought me into so much Dan- 

f er. But as they began to sink lower in their own 
linds, methought the J^alace sunk along wath us, 
till thej'' were arrived at the due Point of Esteem 
whicli they ought to have for themselves ; then 
the Part of the Building in which they stood 
touched the Earth, and we departing out, it ic- 
tired from our Eyes. No a', whether they who 
stayed in the Palace were sensible of this Descent, 
I cannot tell ; it was then my Opinion that they 
were not. However it be, my Dream broke up at 
it, and has given me Occasion all my Life to re- 
flect upon the f^atal Consequences of following the 
Suggestions of Vanity. 

Mk Spectator, 

* I write to you to desire, that you would again 
‘touch upon a certain Enormity, which is chiefly 
‘in Use among the Politer and better-bred Part 
‘ of Mankind ; 1 mean the Cerenu)nies, Bows, 

‘ Courtsies, .Smiles, Winks, Nods, 

‘with other ni''.' : .i .‘''i- of Salutation, which 
‘take up in our Churches so much 'I'liiic, that 
‘ might be better employed, and which seem so 
‘ Utterly inconsistent with the Duty and true Iii- 
*tent of our entering into those Religious As- 
‘semblies. The Resemblance which this bears 
‘to our indeed proper Behaviour in Theatres, 
‘may be some Instance of its Incongiuity in the 
‘above-mentioned Places. In Eoman Cathohek 
‘ Churches and Cliappels abroad, I my self have 
‘observed, more than once, Persons of the first 
‘ Quality, of the nearest Relation, and iutimatest 
* Ac^iuamtance passing by one another unknowing 
‘as it were, and unknown, and with so little No- 
‘tices of each other, that it looked like having 
‘their Minds more suitably and more solemnly 
‘engaged; at least it was an Acknowledgment 
* that they ought to have been so. 1 have been 
‘told the same even of the Mahometans, with 
‘relation to the Propriety of their Demeanour 
‘in the Conventions of their erroneous Woi^hip : 

* And I cannot but think either of them sufficient 
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‘ and laudable Patterns for our Imitation in this 
‘ Particular. 

‘ I cannot help upon this Occasion remarking 
‘ on the excellent Memories of tho.se Devotionists, 

‘ who upon returning from Church shall give a 
‘ particular Account how two or three hundred 
‘ People were dressed ; a I'hing, by reason of its 
‘Variety, so difficult to be digested and fixed in 
‘ fthe^j Head, that ’tis a Miracle to me how two I 
' poor Hours of Divine Service can be Time suf- ) 

* ficient for so elaborate an undertaking, the Duty 
‘of the Place too being jointly and, no doubt, oft 
‘ pathetically performed along with it. Where it 
‘ IS said in Sacred Wit, that the Woman ought to 
‘ ha^te a Covering on her Head, because of the 

* .^.',.71 rii.i' kot Word is by some thought to 

‘ -p'l •••. .il'\ used, and to ‘•iginfy young 
‘ -\'! v. ::i.; ihis Interpretation to be right, 

‘ the Text may not appear to be wholly foreign to 
‘ our present Purpose. 

‘When you are in a Disposition proper for 
‘ writing on such a Subject, 1 earnestly recommend 
‘ this to you, and am, 

SIR, 

T. Your very humble Servant. 


No. 461 . 3 Tuesday, August 19, 1712. [Steele. 


Non Ks^o crcdulus illis. — Virg. 


I ^OR want of "June to .substitute something 
else in the Room of them, 1 am at present 
obliged to publi.sh Comiiliments above my Desert 
in the following Lettcis. It is no small Satisfac- 
tion, to have given Occasion to ingenious Men to 
employ their 'fhoughts upon sacred Subjects, 
from the Approbation of .such Picce.s of Poetry as 
they have >een in my Saturday's Paper.s. 1 shall 
never publish Ver.se on that Day but what is 
written by the same Hand ; yet shall I not ac- 
company tho.se Writings willi Eidogiums, but 
leave them to speak for themselves. 

For the Si’ECTATOR. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘You very much promote the Interests of Vir- 
‘ tue, while you reform the Taste of a Prophaiie 
‘Age, and persuade us to be entertained with 
‘ Divine Poems, while we are distinguished by so 
‘ many thousand Humours, and split into so many 
‘ different Sects and Parties ; yet Persons of every 
‘ Party, Sect, and Humour arc fond of C '-’f >rr.-ng 
‘ their Taste to yours. You can u.i . U's" 

‘ own Relish of a Poem into all your Readers, ac- 
‘ cording to their Capacity to receive ; and when 
‘you recommend the pious Pas.sion that reigns in 
‘ the Verse, we seem to feel the Devotion, and 
‘grow proud and pleas’d inwardly, that wc have 
‘ Souls capable of relishing what the Spectator 
‘ approves. 

Upon reading the Hymns that you have jnib- 
‘lished in some late Pap”'. I h.. ’ ' Mind to try 
‘Yesterday whether 1 c-p.nl .t ■ i.e The 114th 


* [a] ^ I Corinthians xi. xo. 
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* Psalm appears to me an admirable Ode, and I 
‘ began to turn it into our Language. As I was 

* describing the Journey of Israel from Egypt, 

* and added the Divine Presence amongst them, 

* I perceived a Beauty in the Psalm v^ich was 
'entirely new to me, and which I was going to 

* lose : and that is, tliat the Poet utterly conceals 

* the Presence of God in the Beginning of it, and 
'rather lets a Possessive Pronoun go without a 

* Substantive, than he will so much as mention 
'any thing of Divinity there. Judah 7 vas his 

* Sanctuary, and Israel his Dominion or King~ 
*dom. The Reason now seems evident, and this 
'Conduct necessary : For if God had appeared 
' before, there could be no wonder why the Mouii- 
' tains should leap and the Sea retire ; therefore 
'that this Convulsion of Nature may be brought 
'in with due Surprise, his Name is not mentioned 
' till afterward, and then with a very agreeable 
'Turn of Thought God is introduced at once in 
' all his Majesty. This is what I have attempted 
' to imitate in a Translation without Paraphrase, 
'and to preserve what I could of the Spirit of the 
'sacred Author. 

' If tl»e following Essay be not too incorrigible, 
'bestow upon it a few Brightnings from your 
' Genius, that I may learn how to write better, or 
' to write no more. 

Your daily Admirer, and humble Servant, &c. 


* This letter and the version of the H4th Psalm 
are by Dr Isaac Watts, who was at this time 38 
years old, broken down by an attack of illness, 
and taking rest and change with his friend Sir 
Thomas Abney, at Theobalds. Isaac Watts, the 
son of a Nonconformist schoolmaster at South- 
ampton, had injured his health by excessive study. 
After acting for a time a.s tutor to the son of Sir 
John Hartopp, he preached his first sermon in 
1698, and three years later became pastor of the 
Nonconformist congregation in Mark Lane. By 
this office he abided, and with Sir Thomas Abney 
also he abided ; his visit to Theobalds, in 1712, 
being, on all sides, so agreeable that he stayed 
there for the remaining 36 years of his life. There 
he wrote his Divine and Moral Songs for children, 
his Hymns, and his metrical version of the Psalms. 
But his Horee Lyricce, published in 1709, had al- 
ready attracted much attention when he con- 
tributed this Psalm to the Spectator. In the | 
Preface to that collection of ‘ Poems chiefly of the 
' Lyric kind, in Three Books, sacred, I. to Devotion 
' and Piety. II. To Virtue, Honour, and Fnend- 
'ship. III. To the Memory of the Dead,’ he 
had argued that Poesy, whose original is divine, 
had been desecrated to the vilest purpose, enticed 
unthinking youth to sin, and fallen into discredit 
among some weaker Christians. ‘ They submit 
' indeed to use it in divine psalmody, but they love 
'the driest translation of the Psalms best.’ Watts 
bade them Ipok into their Bibles and observe the 
boldness of its poetic imagery, rejected the dictum 
of Boileau, that 

De la foy d'un Chretien les mystlres terribles 
D^omemens egayes m sont point suscepiibles ; 

and pointed to the way he had chosen for himself 
as a Biblical rhymer. Poesy, he reminds his 


PSALM CXIV. 

I. 

When Isxixdi, freed from Pharaoh’s Hand, 

Left the proud Tyrant and his Land, 

TJu Tribes 7 vith chearful Homage own 
Their King, and Judah was his Throne, 

II . 

Across the Deep their foumey lay. 

The Deep divides to make them Way ; ^ 

The Streams of Jordan saw, and fled 
With backward Current to their Head. 

III. I 

The Mountains shook like frighted Sheep, 

Like Lambs the little Hillocks leap ; 

Not Sinai on her Base could stand. 

Conscious of Sovereign Power at hand. 

IV. 

What Po 7 ver could make the Deep divide f j 
Make Jordan backward roll his Tide? 

Why did ye leap, ye little Hills ? 

And whence the Fright that Sinai feels t 

V. 

Let every Mountain, every Flood 
Retire, and know tk’ approaching God, 

The King of Israel : See him here ; 

Tremble thou Earth, adore and fear. 

VI. 

lie thunders, and all Nature mourns : 

The Rock to standing Pools he turns ; 

Flints - with Fountains at his Word, 
And Idcj, and .S 'as confess their Lord. 

Mr. Spectator, 

' There are those who take the Advantage of 
'your putting an Half-penny Value upon your 
'self above the rest of our daily Writeir to 
'defame you in publick Conversation, and strive 
‘to make you unpopular upon the Account of 
‘ this said Half-penny. But if I were you, I would 
‘insist upon that small Acknowledgment for the 
‘ superior Meiit of jmurs, as being a Work of In- 
'vention. Give me Leave therefore to do you 
' Justice, and say in your Beluilf what you cannot 
‘ your self, which is, I'hat your Writings have 
' made Learning a more necessary Part of good 
' Breeding than it was before you appeared : 

‘ That Modesty is become fashionable, and Im- 
‘ pudcnce stands in need of some Wit, since you 
' have put them both in their proper Lights, rro- 
' phanencss, Lewdness, and Debauchery are not 
‘now Qualifications, and a Man may be a very 
‘ fine Gentleman, tho’ he is neither a Keeper nor 
‘an Infidel. 

‘ I would have you tell the Town the Story of 
‘ the Syhills, if they deny giving you Two-Pcnce, 

‘ Let them know, that those sacred Papers were 


readers, is, as his title indicates, not the business 
of his life. ‘ And if I seized those hours of lei- 
‘ sure, wherein niy soul was in a more sprightly 
‘ frame, to entertain them or myself with a divine 
‘ or moral song, 1 hope I shall find an easy par- 
'don.’ Watts died in 1748, aged 74. 
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*value<i at the same Rate after two Thirds of 
‘ them were destroyed, as when there was the 
i * whole Set. There are so many of us who will 
‘give you your own Price, that you may acquaint 
‘ your Non-Conformist Readers, That they shall 
'not have it, except they come in within such a 
‘ Day, under Three-pence. I don’t know, but 
‘ you might bring in the 'Date Obolnm Belisario 
‘ with a good Grace. The Wjtlings come in Clusters 
‘to two or three Coffee-hoLises which have left 
‘you off, and I hope you will make us, who fine 
‘ to your Wit, nierry with their Characters who 
‘ stand out against it. 

f am your most humble Servant. 

P.S. ‘ I have lately got the ingenious Authors 
‘ of Blacking for Shoes, Powder for colouring the 
‘ Hair, Pomatum for the Hands, Cosmctick for 
‘ the Face, to be your constant Customers ; so 
‘that your AdviTtisemcnts will as much adorn 
* the outward Man, as your P.tper does the in- 
‘ w.ard. '■ T. 


462.] Wednesday, August \Stcele. 


Nil ego prcetulerem yucundo sanus amico — Hor. 


P eople are not aware of the very great 
Force which Pleasantry in Company has upon 
all those with whom a Man of that Talent con- 
verses. His Faults are generally overlooked by 
all his Acquaintance, and a certain Carelessne.ss 
that constantly attends all his Actions, carries 
him on with greater Success, than Diligence and 
Assiduity does others who have no Share of 
this Endowment. Dacinthus breaks his Word 
upon all Occasions both trivial and important ; 
and when he is sufficiently railed at for that 
abominable Quality, they who talk of him end 
with. After all he is a very pleasant Fellow. 
Dacinthus is an ill-natured Husband, and yet the 
very Women end their Freedom of Discourse | 
upon this Subject, But after all he is very plea- 
sant Company. Dacinthus is neither in point of 
Honour, Clviflty, good Breeding, or good Nature 
unexceptionable, and yet all is answered, For he 
j is a very pleasant Fellow. When this Quality is 
conspicuous in a Man who has, to accompany it, 
manly and virtuous Sentiments, there cannot 
certainly be any thing which can give so pleasing 
Gratification as the Gaiety of such a Person ; hut 
when it is alone, and serves only to gild a Crowd 
of ill Qualities, there is no Man so much to be 
avoided as your pleasant F cllow A very pleasant 
Fellow shall turn your good Name to a Jest, 
make your Character contemptible, debauch your 
Wife or Daughter, and yet be received by the rest 
of the World with Welcome where-ever he ap- 
pears. It is very ordinary with those of this 
Character to be attentive only to their own Satis- 


' * Written in jest, but ‘ The Famous Spanish 

‘Blacking for Gentlemen’s Shoes,’ and "I’he 
‘ famous Bavarian Red Liquor which gives such 
‘a delightful blushing colour to the checks,’ had 
long been advertised in the Spectator. 


factions, and have very little Bowels for the Con- 
cerns or Sorrows of other Men ; nay, they are 
^pable of purchasing their own Pleasures at the 
Expence of giving Pain to others. But they who 
do not consider this sort of Men thus carefully 
are irresistibly exposed to his Insinuations. The 
Author of the following Letter carries the Matter 
so high, as to intimate that the Liberties of Eng- 
land have been at the Merev of a Prince merely 
as he was of this pleasant Character. 

Mr, Spectator, 

^ ‘ There is no one Passion which all Mankind so 
^ naturally give into as Pride, nor any other Pas- 
‘ Sion which appears in such diflerent Di.sgtiises : 
‘It is to be found in all Habits and all Com- 
‘ plexions. Is it not a Question, whether it does 
‘ more Harm or Good m the World ? And if 
‘ there be not such a Thin<< as what we may call a 
virtuous and laudable Piide ? 

‘ It is this Passion alone, when misapplyed, 

I ‘ that lays us so open to Flatterers ; and he who can 
‘agreeably condescend to sooth our Humour or 
‘Temper, finds always an open Avenue to our 
‘ Soul ; especially if the Flatterer happen to be 
‘our Superior. j 

‘One might give many Instances of this in a 
late Monarch, under the Title of, 'Fhe 

'Gayetks of King Charles 11. This Prince was 
‘ by Nature extreamly familiar, of very easie Ac- 
‘cess, and much delighted to see and be seen; 

‘ and this happy Temper, which in the highest De- 
gree gratified his Peoples Vanity, did him more 
Service with his loving .Subjects than all hi.s 
other Viitncs, tho’ it must be confessed he had 
‘many. He delighted, tho’ a mighty King, to 
‘give and take a Jest, as they .say ; and a Prince 
of this fortunate Di.sposition, who were inclined 
‘ to make an ill Use of his Power, may have any 
‘thing of his People, be it never so much to their 
‘ Piejudice. But this good King made generally 
‘a very innocent Use, as to the Publick, of this 
‘ ensnaring 'J'emper ; for, ’tis well known, he 
‘ pursued Pleasure more than Ambition : He 
‘ seemed to glory in being the first Man at Cock- 
‘ matches, Horse-races, Balls, and Plays ; he ap- 
‘peared highly delighted on those Occa.sions, and 
‘ never ffiiied to warm and gladden the Heart of 
‘ every Spectator. He more than once dined with 
‘his good Citizens of London on their Lord- 
‘ Mayor’s Day, and did so the Year that Sir 
'Robert Viner was Mayor. Sir Robert was a 
‘very loyal Man, and, if you will allow the Ex- 
‘pression, very fond of his Sovereign ; but what 
‘with the J(»yhe felt at Heart for the Honour 
‘done him by his Prince, and thro’ the Warmth 
‘ he was in with continual toasting Healths to the 
‘ Royal Family, his Lordship grew a little fond 
‘ of his Majesty, and entered into a Familiarity 
I not altogether so graceful in so publick a Place. 

* I he King understood very well how to extricate 
‘ himself on all kinds of Difficulties, and with an 
‘Hint to the Company to avoid Ceromony, stole 
•off and made towards his Coach, which stood 
‘ready for him in Guild-Hall Yard; But the 
‘Mayor liked his Company so well, and was 
I grown so intimate, that he pursued him hastily, 

‘ and catching him fast by the Hand, cryed out 
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witli a vehement Oath and Accent, Sir, You 

* shall stay and take t 'other Bottle, The airy 
/ Monarch looked kindly at him over his Shoulder, 
‘and with a Smile and graceful Air, (for I saw 
‘ liim .at the Time, and do now) repeated this Line 
‘ of the old Song ; 

He that's drunk is cu<> great as a King. 

‘ and immediately [turned back and complied 
‘ with his Landlord. 

‘ I give you this Story, Mr. Stectator, be- 
‘ cause, as 1 said, I saw the Pas.sage ; and I assure 
‘ you it’s very true, and yet no common one ; and 
‘ when I tell you the Sequel, you will say I have 
‘yet a better Reason for’t. This very Mayor 

.fie; w eie ‘ ■ 1 .'i iliionflii: n-'u-rv Monarch 
‘ ‘ .1:1 . d f !e f: ‘u m manyand 

‘ great Services ; and it was owing to this Humour 
‘ of the King, that lus Family had .so great a 
‘ Fortune shut up in the ICxchequer of their plcas- 
‘ ant Sovereign. The many good-natured Con- 
‘descensions of this Prince are vulgarly known ; 

‘ and it is excellently said of him by a great Hand 
‘which wiit his Char.ictci, Ihat he was not a 
^ King a Quarter of an Hour together in his 
'whole Ragn.'^ He would receive Visits even 
‘ from Fools and half M ad-men, and at Times 1 
‘have met with People who have Boxed, fought 
‘at Back-sword, and taken Poison before King 
'Charles II. In a Word, he w.is so pleasant a 
‘ Man, that no one could be son ovvful undei his 

* Government. This matle him capable of baffling, 

'with the greatest F.aso imaginable, all Sugges- 
‘tions of Jealousie, and the People could not cn- 
‘tertain Notions of any thing terrible in him, ! 
‘whom they sav/ every wav _ '^I'h's 

‘ Scrap of die familar Part of t ■ ' 1 > I i \ 

‘ I tJiought fit to send you, in compliance to the 
‘ Request you lately made to your Correspond- 
‘ ents. 

/ am, SIR, 

T, Your most hnnthle Semant. 

* [return’d] 

® Stocks-mai ket, upon the site of which the 
Mansion House was built in 17^8, received its 
name from a pair of stock.s erected near it a.s early 
as tlie yc.ar 1281. Sir Robert Viner here erected, 
in 1675, hi.s white inarl>le .statue of Charles II., 
that he bought a bargain at Leghorn. It was 
a. statue of John Sobicski trampTing on a Turk, 
which had been left on the sculptor’s hands, but 
his worship the Mayor caused a few alterations to 
be made for the conversion of Sobieski into 
Charles, and the Turk (still v/ith a turban on his 
head) into Oliver Cromwell. After the building 
of the Mau.sion House this statue lay a.s lumber 
in an inn yard till, in 1779, the Corporation gave it 
to a descendant of the hi ayor, who had the reason 
above given for reverencing Charles 11 . 

3 Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham. 


No, 463.] Thursday, August n, 1712. \Adduon. 

Omnia qua sensu volvuntur 'ooia diurno 
Pcctore sopito reddit arnica qnies, 

Venator dejessa ioro chm membra reponii 
Mens tamen ad syluas et sua lustra redit. 
yudicibuslites, aurigis somnia currus, 

Vanaque tiociurnis meta caveiur equis. 

Me quoque Musarum stadium sub node silenit 
Artihus assuctis sollicitare solet. — Claud. 

I WAS lately entertaining my self with com- 
paring BalUnce, in which is 

rcprc.senied as weighing the Fates of Hector and 
Achtlles, with a Passage of Virgil, wherein that 
Deity IS introduced as weighing the Fates of 
Turn us ixnAHuiens. I then considered how the 
same way of thinking prevailed in the Eastern 
Pai ts of the Woild, as in those noble Passages of 
Scripture, whejrein we are told, that the great 
King of Babylon the Day befoie lus Death, had 
been weighed in the Ballance, and been found 
wanting. In other Places of the Holy Writings, 
the Almighty is described a*' wo' rhirg the Moun- 
tains in Scales, making the\^ \ ,'.i'i i i ihe Winds, 
knowing tlie Ballancings o. t.u: and in 

others, as weighing the Actions of Men, and lay- 
ing their Calamities together in a Ballance. Mil-> 
ton, as I have observed in a former Paper, had an 
Eye to several of these foregoing Instances, in 
that beautiful Description ‘ wherein he represents 
the Arch-Angel and the Evil Spirit as addressing 
tliemselves ior the Combat, but parted by the 
liallance which appeared in the Heaven.s and 
weighed the Consequcnce.s of such a Battel. 

Tfi Eternal to prevent such horrid fray 
Hung forth in Heav n his golden Scales, yet seen 
Betwixt Astrea and the Scorpion Sign, 

Wherein all things created first he ivetgh'd. 

The pendulous fvund Earth with ballanc d A ir 
ft: ‘•o'-r-f r-'iu ponders all events, 

.'■>*' •.* • .• y.*- ,ns ; in these he puts two 

70 t'ighis 

The Aequel cneb of parting and of fight. 

The latter quuk up flew, and kickt the Beam .* 
Which Gabriel spying, thus bespake the Fiend, 

Satan, I know thy Strength, and thou hnouht 
mine, 

Neither our own, but ghhi ; what folly then 
To boast what Arms can do, since thine no more 
Than Heav'n pertniis ; nor mine, though doubled 
now 

To trample thee as mire: For proof look up, 

A nd read thy Lot in yon celestial Sign, 

Where thou art voeigEd, and shewn how light, 
how weak, 

If thou resist. The Fiend looEd up, and knew 
His mounted Scale aloft ; nor more, but fled 
Murm'ring, and with him fled the Shades of 
Night. 

These several amusing Thoughts having taken 
Possession of my Mind some time before I went 


Paradise Lost, end of Book IV. 
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to sleep, and minjrlingr themselves wjth my ordm - 1 
ary Ideas, raised in my Imagination a very odd | 
kind of Vision. I was, methouglit, replaced m | 
my Study, and seated in my Elbow Chair, where ; 
I had indulged th,e foiegoing Spendations, with ; 
my Lamp burning by me, as usual. Whilst [ 
was here nieditming on several Subjects of Moral- ■ 
ity, and considiTuig the N.itare of ni.any Virtues 
and Vices, as M, aerials for those Discourses witli 
which 1 daily entertain the Piiohek , I saw, me- 
thought, a Pair of Golden Sc.iles hanging by a 
Chain of the same Metal over the I'ahle that stood 
before me ; when on a sudden, there were gre.it 
Heaps of Weights thi own down on each side of 
them. I r-.ird-.i; m Weights, they 

shewed Jiie^ .1! »■ ■ > ,, th ’t IS in Esieein 1 

among J'liri. ! 1 I •. of them, by ]>iU- 

ting the Weight of Wisdom tn one .Scale, and that 
of Riches in aiMJther, upon which the latter, to 
.shew its cmn{j.iTative Lightness, immediately 
jflexv tip and kiiki ike Beam, 

But, before I p! oceed, I must inform my Reader, 
that these Weights did not exert their Nairn al 
Gravity, ’till they were laid in the (Joldeii Bal- 
lance, insomuch tliat 1 could not guess winch was 
light or heavy, whilst I lield fliMii m my ir.ano. 
This I found by several Instances, for np<m my 
laying a Weight in one of the Scales, winch uas 
inscribed by the Woid Efcrnity , tlio’ 1 tlm-w m 
that of Tune, ’fTospciity, Affliction, Wh lUh, 
Poverty, Intcre.st, Success, with iiMoy other 
Weights, which in my Hand seemed veiy pondcr- 
ou.s, they were not able to stir <’ • • . 'i L '■ 
lance, nor could tliey have p ■ ' . 
assisted with the Weight of tiu " , • , 

and the Earth. 

Uixm emptying the Scales, T laid scvcial Titles 
and Honours, with Pomps, Traunphs, .md many 
Weights of the like Nature, in one o( them, and 
seeing a little ghttTing Weight he by nu-, 1 threw 
it accidentally into the other Scale, when, to my 
great Surprize, it proved so exact a Coimtcrpon.c, 
that it kept the liallance in an Eqmlihiiiim. Tins 
little ghtteiing Weight was msenbed upon tlm 
Edges of it with the Word Vanity. 1 found ilu*re 
were several otlier Weights which were eipially 
Heavy, and exact Conntei poises to one another : 
a few of therm,! tried, as Av.uice and Poverty, 
Riches and Content, with some others. 

d'liere were likewise scvei.il Weights that were 
of the same Eigure, and seemed to Coire.spnnd 
with each other, but were entirely difleient when 
thrown into the Scales; as Rob ion and Uyp')- 
crisie, Pedantry and Le.nming, Wit and Vivai ity, 
Superstition and Devotion, Cravity .and Wisdom, j 
with many others. 

I observed one particu].ar Weight lettered on 
both sides, and upon applying my self to the 
Reading of it, I found on one side written, In the 
Dialect of Men, and tinderncath it. CALAMI- 
TIRSl on the other side was written, In the 
Language of the Gods, and underneath, BLESS- 
INGS. I found the Intiinsick value of this 
Weight to be much greater than 1 imagined, for 
it overpowered Health, Wealth, Good Fortune, 
and many other Weights, wdtich were much more 
ponderous in my Hand than tlie other. 

There is a Saying among the Scotch, that an 


Ounce of Mother is worth a Pound of Clergy ; I 
was sensible of tlie Truth of this Saying, when I 
Siiw the Dificrence between the Weight of Natural 
Parts, and that of Learning. 'The Observation 
which I made upon these two Weights opened to 
me a new Field of Discoveries, for notwithstand- 
ing the Weight of Naiuial Parts was much heavier 
than th.it of Learning; 1 observed that U weighed 
.nil hiinureil times heavier than it did bcfoie, when 
I put Leanmig into the same .Scale with it. ! 
iri'ide the sanie^'''- . ’■•.-'>*■ ,-1 F m*^!! ..n ! ^T. • 
Ity, for notvvit ... ■: o .1 ■.< , ; 

the former sepin-ately, it received a thou.sand 
times more. addition, tl VVeightfrorn its Conjunction 
with the former, tii.in wiuil it hail by it self. This 
odd l^hamomenon shewed it self, in other Parti- 
culars, as in Wit and Judgment, Philosophy and 
Religion, Justice and Hmnaniiy, Zeal and Cha- 
nty. Depth of Sense and Perspicuity of Style, 
Muih imunnerable other Panicul.trs too long to be 
meiitiom-d in this Paper. 

As aDreaui seldom f.iilsof rlasliing Seiiou.sness 
with linperthieiice. Mirth with (iravity, ine- 
tliought 1 made .several other Experiments of a 
moie hidicions Nature, by one of whicli I found 
that an B.nyliih Octavo was very often heavier 
til. in a hyrnch Folio ; and by another, that an 
old Greek orLa/m Author v-''i. -hi ’ ^ - .t whole 
labiary of Moderns. Secu : ■ ■: "veyecia- 
toi\ lying by me, I laid it into one or the Scales, 
and flung .1 two-penny Piece into the other. The 
Reader will not cuquiie into the Event, if he re- 
luemhijs the hist 'I'lyal which J have recorded in 
tin's Paper I afteiwards thiew both the Sexes 
into the Il.tllanee : but as it is not for rny Interest 
to disoblige either of them, I shall desire to be 
CM used from telling the Result of this Experi- 
ment Having .an 'h'r ' iv 'f Pia N.ali.ic i.i 
my n.ands, I could • • : .. i ■ 1 . .,ai' ■ii" 

Si dc tlic Principles ot a lory, ana into the other 
those of a Whig , hut .as F liave all along declared 
tins to he a Ncutmi Paper, I shall likewise desire 
to be silent under this Head also, though upon 
cx.umnmg one of llie Weights, I .saw the Word 
I'EKEL Engraven on it in Capital Letters.. 

I made ni.any other E.xpc'rimcnts, and though I 
have not Room for them all in this Day’s Specula- 
tion, I may perhaps reserve rlieni for another. I 
sh.ill only add, th.it upon my .awaking I was soiry 
to find my Cmklea Si ales v. unshed, but resolvtd 
for the Intiirc to learn this l.csson from them, not 
to despise or value any 'J'hings for their Appear- 
D.t ti - ' !,'*■ :"V Esteem <iiid Passions 
■ ■ ' . ■ ..•■II... . .. i ■ ' tlieii teal and intnn.sif k 

Value. • C. 


JVb. 464.] Friday, Angtist "z-z, \Addison, 

A uream qvisqnis mediocritntem I 

Dil/g/t, tutns caret obsoleti 
Sordibus tecti, caret invidendA . 

Sobrius aula . — Hor. 

I AM wonderfully pleased when f meet with 
any Pas.sage in an old Greek 01 Latin Author, 
that is not blown upon, and which I have never 
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met witli in a Quotation. Of this kind is a beau- 
tiful Saying in Theomis', Vice is covered by 
Wealthy and Virtue By Poverty ; or to give it in 
the Verbal Translation, Among- Men tfiere are 
some who have their Vices concealed by IV ealtky 
and others who have their Virtues concealed by 
Poverty. Every Man’s Observation will supply 
him with Instances of Rich Men, who have sevei-al j 
Faults and Defects that are overlooked, if not I 
entirely hidden, by means of their Riches ; and, 

I think, we cannot find a more N atural Dcscrip- | 
tion of a Poor Man, whose Merits arc lost in his , 
Poverty, than that in the Words of the Wise Man. i 
There was a little City, and a few Men within \ 
it; and there came a f;reat King against it, and j 
besieged it, and b?nlt great Bulwarks against it: 
Now there was fotind in it a poor IV ise Man, and 
he, by his Wisdom, delivered the City ; yet no \ 
Man remembered that same poor Man. Then j 
said I, Wisdom is better than Strength ; ftever- j 
theless, the poor Man's Wisdom is despised, and j 
his Words are not heard. ^ i 

Tlie middle Condition seems to be the most ad- ! 
vantageously situated for the gaining of Wisdom. [ 
Poverty turns our Thoughts too much upon the 
supplying of our Wants, and Riches upon enjoy- 
ing our Superfluities ; and, as Cowley has said in 
another Case, It is hard for a Man to keef a 
steady Eye upon Truth, who is always in a 
Battel or a Triumph', 

If we regard Poverty and Wealth, as they are 
apt to produce Virtues or Vices in the Mind of 
Man, one may observe, that there is a Set of each 
of these gp-owing out of Poverty, quite different 
from that which rises out of Wealth. Humility 
and Patience, Industry and Temperance, are very 
often the good Qualities of a poor Man. Hu- 
manity and Good-nature, Magnanimity, and a j 
Sense of Honour, are a.s often the Qualifications 
of the Rich. On the contrary, Poverty is apt to 
betray a Man into Envy, Riches into Arrogance. 
Poverty is too often attended with Fraud, vicious 
Compliance, Repining, Murmur and Discontent; 
Riches expose a Man to Pride and Luxury, a 
foolish Elation of Heart, and too great a Fond- 
ne.ss for the present World. In short, the middle 
Condition is most eligible to the Man who would 
improve himself in Virtue ; as I have before shewn, 
it is the most advantageous for the gaining of 
Knowledge. It was upon this Consideration that 
Apir founded his Prayer, which for the Wisdom 
of it is recorded in Holy Writ. Two things have 
I required of thee, deny me them not before I die. 
Remove far from me Va?iity and Lies ; give me 
neither Poverty, nor Riches ; feed me iviih Food 
convenient for me. Lest 1 be full and deny thee, 
and say, who is the Lord? or lest I be poor 
and steal, and take the name of my God in 
vairtf 

I shall fill the remaining Part of my Paper with 
a very pretty Allegory, which is wrought into a 
Play* hy Aristophanes the Greek Comedian. It 
seems originally designed a.s a Satyr upon the 
Rich, though, m some Parts of it, ’tis like the 


* Eccl. ix. 14 — 16. 

* Proverbs xxx. 7—9. 3 The Plutus. 


foregoing Di-scourse, a kind of Comparison be- 
tween Wealth and Poverty. 

Chremylus, who was an old and a good Man, 
and withal exceeding Poor, being desirous tO leave 
some Riches to his Son, consults the Oracle of 
Apollo upon the Subject. l*he Oracle bids him 
follow the first Man he should see upon his going 
out of the Temple, The Person he chanced to 
see was to Appearance an old sordid blind Man, 
but upon his following him from Place to Place, 
he at last found by his own Confession, that he 
was P'lutus the God of Riches, and that he was 
just come out of the House of a Miser. Plutus 
further told him, that when he was a Boy, he lused 
to declare, that as soon as he came to Age he 
would distribute Wealth to none but virtuou.s and 
just Men; upon which Jupiter, considering the 
pernicious Consequences of such a Resolution, 
took his Sight away from him, and left him to 
strole about the World in the Blind Condition 
wherein Chremylus beheld him. With much ado 
Chremylus prevailed upon him to go to his House, 
where he met an old Woman in a tattered Rai- 
ment, who had been his Guest for many Years, 
and whose Name was Poverty. 'J'he old Woman 
refusing to turn Out so easily as he would luvve 
her, he threatned to banish her not only from his 
own House, but out of all Greece, if she made any 
more Words upon the Matter. Poverty on this 
Occasion pleads her Cause veiw notably, and re- 
presents to her old Landlord, that should she be 
driven out of the Country, all their Trades, Arts 
and Sciences would be driven out with her ; and 
that if every one was Rich, they would, never be 
supplied with those Pomps, Ornaments and Con- 
veniencies of Life which made Riches desirable. 
She likewise represented to him the several Ad- 
vantages which she bestowed upon her Votaries, 
in regard to their Shape, their Health, and their 
Activity, by preserving them from Gouts, Dropsies, 
Unweildiness, and Intemperance. But whatever 
she had to say for her self, she was at last forced 
to troop off. Chremylus immediately considered 
how he might restore Plutus to his Sight ; and in 
order to it conveyed him to the Temple of 
Esculapius, who was famous for Cures and Mir- 
acles of this Nature. By this means the Deity 
recovered his Eyes, and begun to make a right 
use of them, by enriching every one that [was^j 
distinguished by Piety towards the Gods, and 
Justice towards fMcn^] and at the same time by 
taking away his Gifts from the Impious and Un- 
deserving. Thisproduccs several merry Incidents, 
till in the last Act Mercury descends with great 
Complaints from the Gods, that since the Good 
Men were grown Rich they had received no Sac- 
rifices, which is confirmed by /a Priest oi Jupiter, 
who enters with a Remonstrance, that since this 
late Innovation he was reduced to a starving Con- 
dition, and could not live upon his Office. ' 
Chremylus, who in the beginning of the Play was 
Religious in his Poverty, concludes it with a Pro- 
posal which was relished by all the Good Men 
who were now grown rich as well as himself, that 
they should carry Plutus in a Solemn Procession 
to the Temple, and Install him in the Place of 


* [were] ® [Man] 
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Jupiter. ■ This Allegory instructed Athenians 
in two Points, first, as it vindicated the Conduct 
of Providende in its ordinary Distributions of 
Wealth : and in the next Place, as it shewed the 
great Tendency of Riches to corrupt the Morals 
of those who possessed them. C. 


Nq. 465.] Satttrday, August 23, 1712. \_Addisim. 


Qu& ratione qums traduce re leniier cevuin : 
A'ir te semper mops agitet vcxetqne cupido ; 
jq'e pavorei rerum tnediocriier utdium Spes 

Hor 


H aving endeavoured in my last Saturday'}. 

Papei to shew the great Excellency of Faith, 
I here consider what are the proper Means of 
strengthning and confirming it in the Mmd of 
Man. Those who delight in reading Books of 
Controversie, which are written on both sides of 
the Question in Points of Faith, do very seldom 
arrive at a fixed and settled Habit of it They 
are one Day entirely convinced of its important 
Truths, and the next meet with something that 
shakes and disturbs them. 'I'he Doubt [which 
was laid revives again, and shews it self in new 
Difficulties, and tltit generally for this Reason, 
because ^he Mind which is perpetually tost in 
Controversies and Disputes, is apt to forget the 
Reasons which had once .set it at rest, and to be 
disquieted with any former Perplexity, when it 
appears in a new Shape, or is started by a dif- 
ferent Hand. As nothing is more laud.ible tlian 
an Enqruiry after Truth, so nothing is moie irra- 
tional man to pass away our whole Lives, without 
determining our selves one way or other in those 
Points which are of the last Importance to us. 
There are indc'^d manvt'’i”.gs from which we may 
wiih-hoVl OM- A'<en; , ‘m!! i ■ Cases by which vve 
are to regulate our Lives, it is the greatest Ab- 
surdity to be wavering and unsettled, without 
closing with that Side which appears the most 
safe and [thej most probable. 'I'he first Rule 
therefore which I sliall lay down is this,' that 
when by Reading or Discourse we find our .selves 
thoroughly convinced of the Truth of any Article, 
and of the Rea.sonableness of our Belief in it, we 
should never after suffer our selves to call it into 
question. We may perhaps forget the Arguments 
which occasioned our Conviction, but we ought 
to remember the Strength they had with us, and 
therefore still to retain the Conviction which 
they once produced. This is no more than 
what we do in every common Art or Science, 
nor is it possible to act otherwise, consideiing 
the Weakness and Limitation of our Intellectual 
Faculties. It was thus, that Latimer, one of the 
glorious Army of Martyrs who introduced the 
Reformation m Rngland, behaved himself in 
that great Conference which was managed be- 
tween the most learned among the Protestants 
and Papists in the Reign of Queen Mary', I'his 
venerable old Man knowing how his Abilities 


were impaired by Age, and that it was impossible 
for him to recollect all those Reasons which had 
directed him in the Choice of his Religion, left 
his Comp.anions who were in the full Possession of 
their Parts and Learning, to baffle and confound 
their Antagonists by the Force of Reason. As for 
himself he only repented to his Adversaries the 
Articles in which he firmly believed, and in the 
Profession of which he vv'as determined to die. 
It IS in this manner tliat the Mathematician pro- 
ceeds upon the Propositions which he has once 
demonstrated ; and though the Demon.stijation 
may have slipt out of his Memory, he builds 
upon the Truth, because he knows it was de- 
monstrated. This Rule is absolutely necessary 
for weaker Minds, and in some measure for Men 
of the greatest Abilities ; but to these la.st I would 
propose, in the second place, that they should lay 
up m their Memories, and alw.ays keep by them 
in a readiness, th m ..l■•ln 1,1 . which appear to 
them of the gre ;-'i m, .■■'I'. iJi. .ind which cannot 
be got over by all the Doubts and Cavils of Infi- 
delity. 

But, in the third place, there is nothing which 
strerigthen.s Faith more than Morality. Faith 
and Morality naturally produce each other. A 
Man is quickly convinced of the Truth of Reli- 
gion, who finds it is not against his Interest that 
It should be true. The Pleasure he receives at 
Present, and the Happiness which he promises 
himself from it hereafter, will both dispose him 
very powerfully to give Credit to it, according to 
the ordinary Observation that we are cask to be- 
here wkaf we wish. It is very certain, that a i 
Man of sound Reason cannot forbear closing with 
Religion upon an impartial Examination of it ; 
hut at the same time it is as certain, that f’aith is 
kept alive in us, and gathers Strength from Prac- 
tice more than from Speculation, 

There is still another Method which is more 
Pcisuasive than any of the former, and that is an 
habitual Adoration of the Supreme Being, as well | 
in constant Acts of mcnt.1l Worship, as in out- 
ward Forms. The devout Man does not only 
believe but feels there is a Deity. He has 
actual .Sensations of Him ; his Experience concurs 
with his Reason ; he .sees him more and more in 
all his Intercourses with him, and even in this Life 
almost loses his Faith in Conviction. 

'J'he last Method which I shall mention for the 
giving Life to a Man’s Faith, is frequent Retire- 
ment from the World, accomiianied with religious 
Meditation. When a Man thinks of any thing in 
the Darkness of the Night, whatever deep Im- 
pressions it may make in his Mind, they are apt 
to vanish as sfion as the Day breaks about liiin. 
The Light and Noise of the Day, which are per- 
petually soliciting his .Senses, and calling off his 
Attention, wear out of his Mind the Thoughts 
that imprinted themselves in it, witli so much 
Strength, during the Silence and Darkness of 
the Night. A Man finds the same DiltVieiice as 
to himself in a Crowd and in a Solitude: the 
Mind IS stunned and dazzled amidst that Variety 
of Objects which press upon her in a great City : 
She caiTOot apply herself to the Consideration of 
these Things which are of the utmost Concern to 
her. The Cares or Pleasures of the World strike 


[that] 


in with every Thoug^ht. and a Multitude of vicious 
Examples [give a kind of Justification [to '*J 
our Folly. In our Retirements every thing dis- 
poses us to be serious. In Courts and Cities we 
are entertained with the Works of Men; in the 
Country with those of God. One is the Province 
of Art, the other of Nature. Faith and Devotion 
naturally grow in the Mind of every reasonable 
Man, who sees the Impressions of Divine Power 
and Wisdom in every Object on which he casts 
his Eye. I'he Supream Being has made the best 
Arguments for his own Existence, in the Formation 
of the Heavens and the Earth, and tliese are 
Arguments which a Man of Sense cannot foibear 
attending to, who is out of the Noise and Hurry 
of Human Affairs. Aristotle says, that should 
a Man live under Ground, and there converse 
with Works ot Art and Mechanism, and should 
afterwards be brought up into the open Day, and 
see the several Glories of the Heaven and Earth, 
he would immediately pronounce them the Works 
of such a Being as wc define God to be. 'J'he 
Psalmist has very beautiful Strokes of Poetry to 
this Purpose, in that exalted Strain, The H cavens 
declare the Glory o/ God : And the P'irviawevt 
showeth his handy -work. One Day ielleth 
another: And one Night certifieth another. 
There is neither Speech non Language : But 
their Voices are he a rd a mong them . ThetrS ou nd 
is gone out into all Lands : And their IVords 
into the Ends of the World.t> ^ As such a bold 
and sublime manner of Thinking furnishes very 
noble Matter for an Ode, the Reader may see it 
wrought into the following one.'! 

I. 

The Spacious Firmament on higli^ 

With all the blue Etherial Sky, 

And spanqled Heav'ns, a Shining Frame, 
Their great Original proclaim : 

TfC unwearied Sun, from Day to Day, 

Does his Creator's Po^v'r display, 

And publishes to every Land 
The Work of an A Imighty Hajid, 

II. 

Soon as the Evenhig Shades prevail, 

The Moon takes up the wondrous Tale, 

And nightly to the listning Earth 
Repeats the Story of her Birth : 

Whilst all the Stars that round her burn, 

A nd all the Planets in their turn, 

Confirm the Tidings as they rowl, 

A nd spread the T ruth from Pole to Pole. 

HI. 

What though, in solemn Silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial Ball f 
What tho' nor real Voice nor Sound 
A mid their radia 7 tt Orbs be found f 
In Reason's Ear they all rejoice. 

And utter ^orth a glorious Voice, 

For ever singing, as they shine, 

* The Hand that made us is Divine' C. 

* [give us] * [in] * 

3 Psalm xix. i — 3. • ^ By Adtfison. 


No. 466.] Mottday, August as, 1718. [Steele. 
Vera incessi/ patuit Dea. — ^Virg. 


W HEN /Eneas, the Hero of Virgil, is lost in 
the Wood, and a perfect Stranger in the 
Place on which lie is landed, he is accosted by a 
Lady in an Habit for the Chase. She enquires 
of him, Whether he has seen pass by that Way 
any young Woman dressed as she was ? Whether 
she v.-"." ^ II -w n~ the Sport in the Wood, or any 
othe- \\.-\ r- ■. according to the Custom of 

Huntresses / iiie Hero answers with the Respect 
due to the beautiful Appearance she made, tells 
her, He saw no such Person as she enquired for : 
but intimates, that he knows her to be of the 
Deities, and desires she would conduct a Stranger. 
Her Form from her first Appearance manifested 
she was more than mortal ; but tho’ she was cer- 
tainly a Goddess, the Poet does not make her 
known to be the Goddess of Beauty till she 
moved : All the Charms of an agreeable Person 
are then in their highest Exertion, every Limb 
and Feature appears with its respective Grace. 
It is from this Observation, that I cannot help 
being so passionate an Admirer as I am of good 
Dancing.^ A.s all Art is an Invitation of Nature, 
this is an Imitation of Nature in its highest Ex- 
cellence, and at a d'lme when she is most agree- 
able. 'I’hc Business of Dancing is to display 
Beauty, and for that Reason ail Distortions and 
Mimickries, as such, arc what rai^b Aversion in- 
stead of Pleasure : But Things that are in them- 
selves excellent, are ever attended with Imposture 
and false Imitation, 'I'hus, as in Poetry there 
are laborious Fools who write Anagram.s and 
Acrosticks, there are Pretenders in Dancing, who 
think meerly to do what others cannot, is to 
c.xcel. Such Creatures should be rewarded like 
him who had acquired a Knack of throwing a 
Gi-'iin o'’ Corn t’"'rvgh the Eye of a Needle, with 
a B.- •••- i t.) k«, I 1 1 lu'i'’ -1 Use. The [Dancers'"'] 
on o-ir a-c ^erj "’.i ilty in this Kind; and 

what they mean b)^' writhing themselves into such 
Postures, as it would be a J’ain for any of the 
Spectators to stand in, and yet hope to please 
those Spectators, is unintelligible. Mr, Prince 
has a Genius, if he were encouraged, would prompt 
them to better things. In all the Dances he in- 
vents, you see he keeps close to the Characters 
he represents. He does not hope to please by 
making his Performers move in a manner in which 
no one else ever did, but by Motion.s proper to the 
Characters he represents. He givesJ to Clowns 
and Lubbards clumsje Graces, that is, he makes 
them Practise what they would think Graces ; 
And I have seen Dances of his, which might give 
Hints that would be useful to a Comick Writer. 
These Performances have pleas’d the Taste of 
such as have not Reflection enough to know their 
Excellence, becau.se they* are in Nature ; and the 
distorted Motions of others have offended those 
who could not form Reasons to themselves for 

[ * Sec Nos. 66, 67, 334,370, 376. 

I “ [Dancing] 
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their Pispleasure, from their being a Contradic- 
tion to Nature. . i * j 

When one considers the inexpte^ible Advan- 
tage there is in arriving at some Excellence in 
tms Art, it is monstrous to behold it so much 
neglected. The following Letter has in it some- 
thing very natural on this Subject. 

Mr. Spectator, 

* I am a Widower with but one Daughter ; .she 
‘ was by Nature much inclined to be a Romp, and 

* I had no way of educating her, but commanding 
‘a young Woman, whom 1 entertained to take Care 
'of her, to be vei*y watchful m her Care and At- 
‘ tendance about her. I am a Man of Business, 
‘and obliged to be much abroad. The Neigh- 
' hours have told me, that in my Absence our 

* Maid has let in the Sprui'e Servants in ‘h-* V-i~h- 

'bourhood to Junketings, w-nie :::y (.•■' ;!.:‘d 
‘and romped even in the Street. To tell you the 
‘plain Truth, I catched her once, at eleven Years 
‘ old, at Chuck-Fartbir.-^ . T in- th-' V"»V'. This 
‘ put me upon new Tl. ■ ,4 ;■> .<# .'■t % < hdd, and 

‘4 determined to place !. .• .r 1 B i.u .• School, 

‘ and at the same Time gave a very discreet young 
‘Gentlewoman her Maintenance at the same 
‘Place and Rate, to be her Companion. _ I took 
‘little Notice of my Gul horn Tune to 'I’imc, but 
‘saw her now and then in r.ood licalth, out of 
‘ Harm’s way, and was satisfied. But by much 
‘Importunity I was latt'Iy jircvadod witli to go 
‘ to one of their Balls. 1 cannot expiess to you 
‘ the anxiety my silly Heart was in, when I saw 
‘ my Romp, now fifteen, taken out : I never felt 
'the mngs of a Father upon me so strongly in my 
‘whole Life before ; and 1 could not have suffered 
‘more, had my whole Fortune been at Stake, My 
‘Girl came on with the most becoming Modesty 
‘ I had ever seen, and casting a icspcctful Eye, 
‘as if she feared me more than all the Audience, I 
‘ gave a Nod, which, 1 think, gave her all the 

‘ Spirit she assumed upon it, but she rose properly ] 

* to that Dignity of Aspect. My Romp, now the 
‘mo.st graceful Person of her Sc.x, assumed a 
‘ Majesty which commanded the b’ghe':t 

‘and when she turned to me, and ^.'w 11 . v 
‘ in Rapture, she fell into the prettiest Smile, .and 
^ I saw in all her Motion that she exulted m her 
‘ Father’s Satisfaction. You, Mr. Si>ectatok, 

‘ will, better than I can tell you, imagine to your- 

* self all the different Beauties and Changes of 
‘Aspect in an accomplished young Woman, set- 
‘ ting forth all her Beauties with a Design to 
‘please no one so much as her Father. My Girl’s 
‘ Lover can never know half the Sati.sfaction that 
‘ I did in her that Day. I could not possibly 
‘ have imagined, that so great Improvement could 
‘ have been wrought by an Art that I alw.ap held 
‘ in it self ridiculous and contemptible. There is, 
‘I am convinced, no Method like this, to give 
‘ ^ung Women a Sense of their own Value and 
‘ Dignity ; and I am sure there can be none so 
‘expeditious to communicate that Value toothers. 

* As for the flippant insipidly Gay and wantonly 

* Forward, whom you behold among Dancers, 

* that Carriage is more to be attributed to the 
‘ perverse Genius of the Performers, than imputed 
‘ to the Art it self. For my Part, my Child has 

danced her self into my Esteem, and I have as 
‘ CTcat an Honour for her as ever I had for her 
* Mother, from whom she derived those latent good 
‘Qualities which appeared in her Countenance 
‘ when was dancing ; for my Girl, tho’ 1 say it luy 
‘self, shewed in one Quarter of an Hour the in- 
‘ nate Principles of a modest Virgin, a tender 
‘Wife, a generous Friend, a kind Mother, and an 
‘indulgent Mistress. I’ll strain hard hut I will 
‘purcliase for her an Husband suitable to her 
‘Merit. I am your Convert in the Admiration of 
‘what I thought you jested when you recom- 
‘ mended , and if you please to be at my House 
‘on Thursday next, I make a Ball for my 
‘Daughter, and you shall see her Dance, or, if 
‘ you Will do her that Honour, dance with her. 

I am, SIR, 

Your most hianhlc Se?-7’o.ftf, 

PHJLIPATER. 

I hav'c some time ago spoken of a Treatise 
written by Mr. Weaver on this Subject, which is 
now, I understand, ready to be published, 'I'his 
Work sets this Matter in a very plain and advan- 
tageous Light; and I am convinced from it, that 
if the Art was under proper J^cgnl.itions, it would 
be a mechanick way of implanting insensiidy ui 
Minds, not capable of leceivuig it so well bv 
any other Rules, a Sense of good Breeding and 
Virtue. 

Were anyone to see Maria7nne Dance, let him 
be never so .sc-nsual a Brute, I elefie him to enter- 
tain any Thoughts but of the highest Respect and 
Esteem towards her. [ was shewed last Week a 
Picture in a Lady’s Closet, for which she had an 
bundled different Di esses, that she could clap 
on round the Face, on purpose to demonstrate the 
force of Habits in the diversity of the same Coun- 
tenance. Motion, and change of Po.sture and 
Aspect, has an P'ffcct no less surpri.sing on the 
Person of Mnriamne when she Dances. 

. Ckloe is extremely pretty, and as silly as she is 
pretty. This 1 dent na.s a very good Ear, and a 
p'rr't .'•gr''* .“d ie ; h't^ flu* P'^IU oiT’v 'I’hi-'g 

is -uv’;. ill u ''■ude . -n i ■.ueiiui-'ui y. .uid aiin •- 
to please so sillily, that while she Dance.s you .sec 
the Simpleton irom Head to Foot. For you must 
know (as Trivial as this Art is thought to be) no 
one ever was a good Dancer, that had not a good 

If this be a Truth, I shall leave 
t-'u K'-.u'e- I ) judge from that Maxim, what Es- 
teem they ought to h.ave for such Impertinents 
as fly, hop, caper, tumble, twirl, turn round, and 
jump over their Heads, and, in a Word, play a 
thousand Pranks which many Animals can do 
better than a Man, instead of performing to Per- 
fection what the human Figure only is capable of 
Performing. 

It may perhaps appear odd, that I, who set up 
for a mighty Lover, at least, of Virtue, should take 
so much Pains to recommend what the soberer Part 
of Mankind look upon to be a Trifle ; but under 
Favour of the soberer Part of Mankind, I think , 
they have not enough considered this Matter, and 
for that Reason only disesteem it. I must also, 
in my own Justification, say that I attempt to 
bring into the Service of Honour and Virtue every 
Thing in Nature that can pretend to give elegant 
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Delight. It may possibly be proved, that Vice is 
in it self destructive of Pleasure, and Virtue in it 
self conducive to it. If the Delights of a free 
Fortune were under proper Regulations, this 
Truth woiild not want much Argument to support 
it ; but it would be obvious to every Man, that 
there is a strict Affinity between all Things that 
are truly laudable and beautiful, from the highest 
Sentiment of the Soul, to the most indifferent 
Gesture of the Bod3^ T. 


N'a. 467 J Tuesday, A?/^. 26, 1712. \yohn Hughes^ 


Quodcunqne wece poierunt Andere Caiucetto’ 

Se7t T ihi par poterunt, seu, quod spes aluiuit 
ultra ; 

Sive uiiuiis; certeqne canent inimts ; otune 
rjoveums 

Hoc tibi ; ne tanto caveat mihi no 7 ninc Ckarta. 

ribull. ad Messalam. 


T he Love of Praise is a Passion deeply fixed 
m the Mind of every extraordinary Person, 
and those who are most affected with it, seem 
most to partake of that Particle of the Divinity 
which distinguishes Mankind from the Inferior 
Creation. The .Supreme Being it self is most 

f leased with Praise and Thanksgiving ; the other 
‘art of our Duty is but an Acknowledgment of 
our Faults, whilst tins is the immediate Adoration 
of his Perf^ections. ’Twas an excellent Observa- 
tion, I 'hat we then only despise Commendation 
when we cease to deserve it : and we have still 
extant two Orations of Tullyaxid Pliny, spoken 
to the greatest and best Princes of all the Romati 
Emperors, ‘ who, no doubt, licard with the greatest 
Satisfaction, what even the most disinterested 
Persons, and at so large a Distance of Time, can- 
not read without Admiration. Ca'sar thought hisi 
Lif^e consisted in the Breath of Praise, w'hen he 
professed he had lived long enough for himself 
when he had for his Glory ; others have sacrificed 
themselves for a Name which was not to begin 
till they were dead, giving away themselves to 
purchase a Sound which was not to commence till 
they were out of hearing : But by Merit and 
superior Excellencies not only to gain, but, whilst 
living, to enjoy a great and universal Reputation, 


^ Julius Csesar and Trajan. Cicero most flat- 
tered Caesar in the speech pro Marcello, but the 
memorable speech of his before Caesar was that 
for Ligarius, who had borne arms against the new 
master of Rome in the African campaign. Caesar 
had said, ‘ Wliy might we not as well once more 
‘ hear a speech from Cicero ? d’herc is no doubt 
* that Ligarius is a bad man and an enemy.’ Yet 
the effect of the speech was that Caisarwas stirred 
with emotion, changed colour, and at reference to 
fi^Elthe battle of Pharsalia, 'he was,’ says Plutarch, 
™so affected that his body trembled, and some of 
‘ the papers he held dropped from his hands, and 
‘ thus he was overpowered, and acquitted Ligarius.’ 
Of Pliny the younger there remains a fulsome 
Panegyric upon Trajan. 


is the last Degree of Happiness which we can 
hope for here. Bad Characters are dispersed 
abroad with Profusion, I hope for example Sake, 
and (a.s Puni.shments are designed by the Civil 
Power) more for the deterring the Innocent, than 
the chastising the Guilty, The Good are less fre- 
'whether it be that there are indeed fewer 
i'll', Kind to copy after, or that, thro’ 
i' e M.ilig.iiiv (.four Nature, we rather delight in 
;ii<- !-ie than the Virtues we find in others. 
However, it is but just, as well as pleasing, even 
for Variety, sometimes to give the World a Re- 
presentation of the bright Side of humane Nature, 
as well as the dark and gloomy : The Desire of 
Imitation may, perhaps, be a greater Incentive to 
the Practice of what is good, than the Aversion 
we may conceive at what is blameable ; the one 
immediately directs you what you should do, 
whilst the other only shews you what yon should 
avoid : And I cannot at present do this with more 
Satisfaction, than by endeavouring to do some 
Justice to the Character of ISlamlius}^ 

It would far exceed my present Design, to give 
a pr.rtir..:'” P.-^r ;.* -r ,.f Manilius thro’ all the 
]'. It- '»;■ hi- e\' . . • I ‘i' : I shall now only draw 
him m his Ketireriieiit, and pass over in .Silence 
the various Arts, the courtly Manners, and the 
undesignmg Honesty by which he attained the 
Honours he has enjoyed, and which now give a 
Dignity and Veneration to the Ease he does enjoy. 
’Tis here that he Ii.uk'. I'.ick with Pleasure on the 
Waves and Billows thro’ which he has steered to 
so fair an Haven : he is now intent upon the 
Practice of every Virtue, which a great Knowledge 
and Use of Mankind has discovered to be the 
most useful to them. Thus in his private domes- 
tick Employments he is no less glorious than in 
his publick : for ’tis in Reality a more difficult 
Task to be conspicuous in a sedentary inactive 
Life, than in one that is spent in Hurry and Busi- 
ness : Persons engaged in the latter, like Bodies 
violently agitated, from the Swiftness of their 
Motion have a Brightness added to them, which 
often vanishes when they are at Rest ; but if it 
then still remain, it must be the Seeds of intrinsick 
Worth that thus shine out without any foreign 
Aid or Assistance, 

His Liberality in another might almost bear the 
Name of Profusion ; he seems 10 think it laudable 
even in the Excess, like that River which most 
enriches when it overflows : But Manilius has 
too perfect a Taste of the Pleasure of doing good, 
ever to let it be out of his Power ; and for that 
Reason he will have a just Oeconomy, and a 
splendid Frugality at home, the Fountain from 
whence those Streams should flow which he dis- 
perses abroad. He looks witir'Disdain on those 
who propose theit Death as the Time when they 
are to begin their Munificence ; he will both .see 
and enjoy (which he then does in the highest De- 
gree) what he bestows himself ; he will he the 
Bving Executor of his own Bounty, whilst they 
whonave the Happiness to be within his Care and 
Patronage at once, pray for the Continuation of 
his Life, and their own good Fortune. No one is 
out of the reach of his Obligations ; he knows 


* Lord Cowper ? 
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how, by proper and becoming Methods, to raise 
himself to a Level with those of the highest Rank ; 
and his good Nature is a sufficient Warrant 
against the Want of those who are so unhappy as 
to be in the very lowest. One may say of him, 
as Fitter bids ms Muse say of TJuron : * 

Swear, that ThCron sure has sworn, 

No one near him should be 'Poor. 

Swear, that none e'er had such a graceful 
Art, 

Fortune's Free-Gifis as freely to impart. 

With an unenvious Hattd, and an unbounded 
Heart. 

Never ^v^Atticus succeed better in gaining the 
universal Love and Esteem of all Men ; nor steer 
with more Success betwixt the Extreams of two 
contending Parties. 'Tis his peculiar Happiness, 
that while he espouses neither with an intemperate 
Zeal, he is not only admired, but, what is a more 
rare and unusual Kelicity, he is beloved and 
caressed by both ; and I never yet saw any Pei- 
son of whatsoever Age or Sex, but was immedi- 
ately struck with the Merit of Manilius. There 
are many who are acceptable to some particular 
Persons, whilst the rest of Mankind look upon 
them with Coldness and Indifference ; but he is 
the first whose entire good Fortune it is ever to 
please and to be pleased, where-ever he comes to 
oe admired, and wherc-ever he is absent to be h- 
mented. His Merit fares like the Pictures of 
Raphael, which are either seen with Admiration 
by all, or at least no one dare own he has no Taste 
for a Composition which has received so universal 
an Applause. Envy and Malice find it against 
their interest to indulge Slander and Obloquy. 
’Tis as hard for an Enemy to detract from as for 
a Friend to add to his Praise. An Attempt upon 
Ws Reputatior. is a .sure lessening of one’s own ; 
and there is but one Way to injure him, which is 
to refuse him his /.ist Commendations, and be 
obstinately silent. 

^ It is below him to catch the Sight with any 
Care of Dress ; his outward Garb is but the Em- 
blem of his Mind, it is genteel, plain, and unaf- 
fected ; he knows that Gold and Embroidery can 
add nothing to the Opinion which all have of his 
Merit, and that he gives a Lustre to the plainest 
Dress, whilst ’tis impossible the richest should 
communicate any to him. He is still the principal 
Figure in the Room : He first engages your Eye, 
as if there were some Point of Light which shone 
stronger upon him than on any other Person. 

He puts me in mind of a Story of the famous 
Bussy d' A viboise,^ who at an Assembly at Court, 
where every one appeared with the utmost Mag- 
nificence, relying upon his own superior Behav- 


^ Second Olympic Ode. 

® Bussy d’Amboise had become famous in Eng- 
land through a tragedy by George Chapman, 
often presented in the time of James I., and re- 
vived after the Restoration. In 1691 Chapman’s 
plav was produced with some changes by Thomas 
D'Drfey. The man himself killed a relation in 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew, to get a title, 
and was trapped and killed by the Comte de 
Montsoreau, whose wife he went to seduce. 


iour, instead of adorning himself like the rest, put 
on that Day a plain Suit of Cloaths, and dressed 
all his Servants in the most costly gay Habits he 
could procure : The Event was, that the Eyes of 
the whole Court were fixed upon him, all the rest 
looked like his AltendaiiLs, whilst he alone had 
the Air of a Person of Quality and Distinction. 

Like Aristippus^ whatever Shape or Condition 
he appears in, it still sits free and easie upon him ; 
but in some Part of his Character, ’tis true, he 
differs from him : for as he is altogether equal to 
the Largeness of his present Circumstances, the 
Rectitude of his Judgment has so far corrected 
the Inclinations of his Ambition, that he will not 
trouble himself with either the Desires or Pursuits 
of any thing beyond his present Enjoyments. 

A thousand obliging Things flow from him upon 
every Occasion, and they are always so just and 
natural, that it is impossible to think he was at 
the least Pains to look for them. One would think 
it were the Dmmon of good Thoughts that dis- 
covered to him those Treasures, which he must 
have blinded others from seeing, they lay so di- 
rectly in their Way. Nothing can equal the 
Pleasure is taken in hearing him speak, but the 
Satisfaction one receives in the Civility and At- 
tention he pays to the Discourse of others. His 
Looks are a silent Commendation of what is good 
and praise-worthy, and a secret Reproof to what 
is licentious and extravagant He knows how to 
appear free and open without Danger of Intrusion, 
and to be cautious without seeming rc.servcd. The 
Giavity of his Conversation is alway.s enlivened 
with his Wit and Humour, and the Gaiety of it is 
tempered with something that is instructive, as 
well as barely agreeable, 'i'hus with him you are 
sure not to be merry nt the Expcnce of your 
Reason, nor serious with the Los.s of your good 
Humour; but, by, ’1 ipijy :!ii.\i::i ■ in 1 i Crernper, 
they either go iog‘-‘'r-, pe: pi ;■■.'!!>• succeed 
each other. In fine, his whole Behaviour is equally 
distant from Constraint and Negligence, and he 
commands your Respect, whilst he gains your 
Heart. 

'I'here is in his whole Carriage such an engaging 
Softnc.ss, that one cannot persuade one’s self he is 
ever actuated by those rougher Passions, which, 
where-ever they find Place, seldom fail of shewing 
themselves in the outward Demeanour of the Per- 
■sons they belong to : But liis Constitution is a ju-st 
Temperature between Indolence on one hand and 
Violence on the other. He is mild and gentle, 
where-ever his A flairs will give him Leave to fol- 
low his own Inclinations ; but yet never failing to 
evert himself with Vigour and Resolution in the 
Service of his Prince, his Country, or his Friend. 


No. 468.3 Wednesday, August 27, 1712. \Stcele. 

Erat Homo ingeniosus, aentus, acer, et qiti plH~ 
rimunt et salts haberet et fellis, nec candoris 
minus. — Plin. Epist. 

M y Paper is in a kind a Letter of News, but 
it regards rather what passes in the World 
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of Conversation than that of Business. I am very 
sorry that I have at present a Circumstance be- 
fore me, which is of very great Importance to all 
who have a Relish for Gayety, Wit, Mirth, or 
Humour ; I mean the Death of poor Dick East- 
courts I have been oblig’d to him for so many 
Hours of Jollity,, that it is but a small Reconi- 
pence, tho’ all 1 can give him, to pass a Moment 
or two in Sadness for the L-oss of so agreeable a 
Man. Poor Easicourt ! the last Time I saw him 
we were plotting to shew the Town his great Ca- 
pacity for acting in its full Light, by introducing 
him as dictating to a Set of young Players, m 
what manner to speak this Sentence, and utter 
t’other Passion He bad so exuiiLitc a Dis- 

cerning of what was defective in any Object be- 
fore him, that in an Instant he could show you 
the ridiculous Side of what would pass for beauti- 
ful and just, even to Men of no ill Judgment, be- 
fore he had pointed at the Failure. He was no 
less skilful in the Knowledge of Beauty; and, I 
dare say, there is no one who knew him well, but 
can repeat more well-turned Compliments, as well 
as smart Repartees, of Mr. Easicourt's, than of 
any other Man in Eitgland. This was easily to 
be ob.jerved in his inimitable Faculty of telling a 
Story, in which he would throw in natural and 
unexpected Incidents to make his Court to one 
Part, and rally the other Part of the Company : 
Then he would vary the Usage he gave them, ac- 
corduig as he saw them bear kind or sharp Lan- 
guage. He had the Knack to raise up a pensive 
Temper, and mortific an^ impertinently gay one, 
with the most agreeable Skill imaginable. 'I'hcre 
are a thousand things which crowd into my 
Memory, which make me too much concerned to 
tell on al)Out him. Hamlet holding up the Skull 
which the Grave-digger threw to him, with an 
Account that it was the Plead of the King’s J ester, 
falls into very plcasaig Reflections, and cries out 
to his Compamon, 

Alas^ /i^arYorick! I knew him, Horatio, a 
Fellow of infinite Jest, of most excellent Fancy ; 
he hath bom me on his Back a thousand times : 
And how ahhomed my Imagination is nenv, my 
Gorge rises at it. II ere hung those Lips that I 
have kissd / know not how oft. IV here be your 
Gibes norv, your Gambols, your Songs, your 
Flashes of Merriment, that were wont to ict the 
Table on a Roar: No one now to mock your enun 
jeerings : quite Chapfallen. Now get you to 
my Lady's Chamber, and tell her. Let her paint 
an Inch thick, to this Favour she 7 nust come. 
Make her laugh at that. 

It is an Insolence natuial to the Wealthy, to 
affix, as much as in them lies, the Character of a 
Man to his Circumstances. 'I'lius it is ordinary 
with them to praise faintly the good Qualities of 
those below them, and say, It is very extraordin- 
ary in such a Man as he is, or the like, when they 
are forced to acknowledge the Value of him whose 
Lowness upbraids their Exaltation. It is to this 
Humour only, that it is to be ascribed, that a quick 
Wit in Conversation, a nice Judgment upon any 
Emergency, that could arise, and a most blame- 
less inoffensive Behaviour, could not raise this 

* See p. 37S. 


Man above being received only upon the Focrt of 
contributing to Mirth and Diversion. But he waS 
as easy under that Condition, as a Man of so ex- 
cellent 'IV.lcnt^ was capable ; and since they w^uld 
have it, ib.i: la uas Ins IJi.i-irK-.s, he did it 

with all ilic secnii; .Macrity iin.ig.aable, liu.’ it 
stung hi .! to tl e IK.". l tb.il u iWi- iiis 
Men of Sense, who could taste his Excellencies, 
v/ere well satisfied to let him lead the Way in 
Conversation, and play after his own Manner; 
but Fools who provoked him to Mimickry, found 
he had the Indignation to let it be at their Ex- 
pence who called for it, and he would shew the 
Form of conceited heavy Fellows as Jests to the 
Company at their own Request, in Revenge for 
uiicrrupting him from being a Companion to put 
on the Character of a Jester. 

What was peculiarly e.xcellent in this memorable 
Companion, was, that in the Accounts he gave of 
Persons and Sentiments, he did not only hit the 
Figure of their Faces, and Manner of their Gest- 
ures, but he would in his Narration fall into their 
very Way of thinking, and this when he recounted 
Passages, wherein M en of the best Wit were con- 
cerned. as well as such wherein were represented 
Men of the lowest Rank of Understanding. It is 
certainly as gieat an Instance of Self-love to a 
Weakness, to be impatient of being mimick’d, as 
any can be imagined. 'I'here were none but the 
Vain, the Formal, the Proud, or those who were 
incapable of amending their Faults, that dreaded 
him; to others he was in the highest Degree 
ple.asing ; and I do not know any Satisfaction 
of any indifferent kind I ever tasted so much, as 
having got over an Impatience of seeing my self 
in the Air he could put me when I have displeased 
him. It is indeed to liis exquisite Talent this way, 
more than any Philosophy I could read on the 
Subject, that my Person is very little of my Care ; 
and it is indifferent to me what is said of my 
Shape, my Air, my Manner, my Speech, or my 
Address. It is to poor Easicourt I chiefly owe 
that I am arrived at the Happiness of thinking 
nothing a Diminution to me, but what argues a 
Depravity of my Will. 

It has as much surprized me as any thing in 
Nature, to have it frequently said, That he was 
not a good Player : But that must be owing to a 
Partiality for former Actors in the Parts in which 
he succeeded them, and judging by Comparison 
of what wa.s liked before, rather than by the Na- 
ture of the Thing. When a Man of his Wit and 
Smartnes.s could put on an utter Absence of com- 
mon Sense in his Face as he did in the Character 
of Bulfinch in the Northern Lass,^ and an Air 
of insipid Cunning and Vivacity in ffic Character 
of Pounce in_tbe Tender IJus^and,^ it is Folly to 
dispute his Capacity and Success, as he was an 
Actor. 

Poor Easicourt ! let the Vain and Proud be at 
Re.st ; thou wilt no more disturb their Admiration 
of their dear selves, and thou art no longer to 
drudge in raising the Mirth of Stupids, who know 
nothing of thy Merit, for thy Maintenance, 


* By Richard Brome, first acted in 1634. 
« By Steele. 
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It is natural for the Generality of Mankind to 
run, into Reflections upon our Mortality, when 
Disturbers of the World are laid at Rest, but to 
take no Notice when they who can please and 
divert are pulled Irom us : But for my Part, I 
cannot but think the Loss of such Talents as the 
Man of whom I am speaking was Master of, a 
more melancholy Instance qf Mortality, than the 
Dissolution of Persons of never so high Charactcis. 
in the World, whose Pretensions were that they 
were noisy and mischievous, 

But I must grow moie succinct, and as a Spec- 
tator, give an Account of this extraordinary 
Man, who, in his Way, never had an Equal in 
any Age before him, or in that wherein he lived. 
I speak of him as a Companion, and a Man quali- 
fied for Conversation, His Fortune exposed him 
to an Obsequiousness towards the worst Sort of 
Company, but hi- excellent Qualities rendered 
him capable of making the best Figure in the 
most refined. I have been present with him 
among Men of the most delic.ate 'Baste a whole 
Night, and have known him (for he .saw it 
was desired) keep the Discourse to himself the 
ino.stPartof it, and maintain hi.s good Humour 
with a Countenance in a Language so delightful, 
without Offence to any Person or Thing upon 
Earth, j,till preserving the Distance his Circum- 
stances obliged him to , I say, I have seen him 
do all this in such a charming manner, that I am 
sure none of those I hint at will read this, without 
giving him some Sorrow for their abundant Mirth, 
and one Gush of Tears for so many Ihnsts of 
Laughter, 1 vdsh it were anv IIoiioui to the 
pleasant Creature’s Memory, that my Eyes are 

too much .sufifused to let me [go on Lj 

T. 


I [go 011-^ 

I It i.s a felicity his Friends may rejoice in, that 

! he had his Senses, and used them a^ he ought to 
do, in his last Moments. It is remarkable tli.at 
his Judgment was in its calm Perfection to the 
utmost Article, foi wlien his Wife out of her fond- 
ness, desired she might send fora certain ilhtcraie 
Humourist (whom he had accompanied m a tliou- 
mirthfrl Mo.ncn-, an 1 p- ' — c 

make.s ):• 'l.iiik ,ui;. /■. -.1 . 

he answered, ‘ Do what you please, but he won't 
* come itear me.'' J.,etpoor Eastcourt’s Negligence 
about this Message convince the unvv.ny of a 
trinmp.h.'int Emplrir’; fg:. .nr .d luhumaiuty.] 
'I'lii'- JH'i-'.ige, i.- 1 ■!.; « ir.e lejirmt, expresses 
Steele’s anger at the neglect of Kstcourt in his 
last hours by Dr. John RadcIifTe, one of the 
chief physicians of the time, who as a rough- 
spoken humourist made many enemies, and was 
condemned as an eiopiric hy many of bis profes- 
sional brethren. When called, in 16-^9, to attend 
King William, who asked his opinion on his 
swollen ankles, ho said, ‘I would not have your 
Majesty’s two legs fur your three kingdom.s.’ His 
maxim for making a fortune was to u.se all men 
ill, but Mead, it has been observed, made moie 
money by the opposite method. Not very long 
after this bitter censure of Radcliffe for neglect 
of EstCourt, attempts were made to censure him 


iVb. 469.] Thursday^ Au^t 28, 1712. [Addison, 


Detraherc aliqnid alter/, et homiuem hominis 
incommodo suum augere co 7 nmod 7 tm, inagis 
est contra 7 iatura 7 n, qita/n 77 tors, q 7 ta 7 ti pau- 
pertas, quat/i dolor, q 7 iat 7 t ccetera q 7 tce poss 70 it 
aut corpori accidere, aut rebus exter 7 iis. — 'I'uU. 


I AM pens waded there are few Men of generous 
Principles, who would seek after great Places, 
were it not rather to have an Opportunity in their 
Hands of obliging their particular Friends, or 
those whom they look upon as Men of Worth, 
than to procure Wealth and Honour for them- 
selves 'I'o an honest Mind the best Perquisites 
of a Place are the Advantages it gives a Man of 
doing (iood. 

Those who are under the great Officers of State, 
and are the Instruments by which they act, have 
more frequent (.Ipportunities for the Exercise of 
Compassion, and Benevolence, than their Supe- 
riors themselves. These Men know every little 
Case that is to come before the Great Man, and if 
they arc jiosscsscd with honest Minds, will con- 
sider Poveity as a Recommendation in the Person 
who applies himself to them, and make the Justice 
of his Cause the most powerful Solicitor in 
his Behalf. A Man of this Temper, when he is 
in a Post of Busmes's, bccome.s a Bles.sing to the 
Pubhek: He patronizes the Orphan and the 
Widow, assists the Friendless, and guides the 
Ignorant* He docs not reject the Pei son’s Pre- 
tensions, who does not know how to explain them, 
or refuse doing a good Office for a Man because 
he cannot pay the Fee of it. In short, tho’ he 
regulates himself in all his Proceedings by Justice 
and k'quity. he finds a thousand (Occasion.s for 
all th( ( ji).,d-ii.iim .:d Offices of*] Generosity and 
Compassion. 

A Man is unfit for such a Place of Trust, who 
is of a sower imlraclable Nature, or has any other 
Passion that makes him uneasle to those who ap- 
pro.ich him. Roughness of 'I'cmper is apt to dis- 
countenance the 'limoious or Modest. The proud 
Man discourages those from approaching him, 
who are of a mean Condition, and who most want 
Ins Assistance. 'I'he impatient Man will not give 
himself lime to be informed of the Matter that 
lies before him. An Officer with one or more of these 
unbecoming Qualities, is sometimes looked upon 
as a proper Person to keep off Impertinence and 


formally in the House of Commons for refu-sal to 
attend 111 the last illness of Queen Anne, although 
requested to doso by the Privy Council. Hedenied 
that he had been asked to attend. He died hiin- 
.sclf three months after the Queen (in 1714, aged 
64), his last days embittered by the public odium 
following the charge of disrespect to hjs dj*ing 
sovereign. He died unmarried, and left the greater 
part of his money to beneficent uses, among them 
the erection of an infirmary and of the Radcliffe 
Library in Oxford 
* [Opportunities of exercising his] 
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Solicitation from his Superior ; but this is a kind 
of Merit, that can never attone for the Injustice 
which may very often arise from it. 

There are two other vicious Qualities which 
render a Man very unfit for such a Place of 
Trust, The first of these is a Dilatory Temper, 
which commits innumerable Cruelties without 
Design. I'he MaJcirn which several have laid 
down for a Man’s Conduct in ordinary Life should 
be inviolable with a Man in Office, never to think 
of doing that To-morrow which may be done To- 
day. A Man who defers doing what ought to be 
done, is guilty of Injustice so long as he defers 
it. The Dispatch of a good Office is veij often 
as beneficial to the Solicitor as the good Office it 
self. In short, if a Man compared the Incon- 
veniences which another suffers by his Delays, 
with the trifling Motives and Advantages which 
he himself may reap by such a Delay, he would 
never be guilty of a Fault which very often does 
an irreparable Prejudice to the Person who 
depends upon him, and which might be remedied 
with little Trouble to himself. 

But in the last Place, there is no Man so im- 
proper to he employed in Business, as he who is 
in any degree capable of Corruption ; and such an 
one is the Man, who, upon any Pretence what- 
soever, receives more than what is the stated and 
unquestioned Fee of his Office. Gratifications, 
Tokens of Thankfulness/ Dispatch Money, and 
the like specious Terms, are the Pretences under 
which Corruption very frequently shelters it self. 
.An honest ISIan will however look on all tliese 
Methods as unjustifiable, and will enjoy himself 
better in a moderate Fortune tliat is gamed with 
Honour and Reputation, than in r.n ’ Tr vn 
Estate that is cankered with the A : '. 

Rapine and Exaction. Were all oui Offices dis- 
charged with such an inflexible Integrity, we 
should not see Men in all Ages, who grow up to 
exorbitant Wealth with the Abilities which are 
to he met with in an ordinary Mcchanick. I 
cannot but think that such a Corruption proceeds 
chiefly from Men.s employing the first that offer 
themselves, or those who have the Character of 
shrewd worldly Men, instead of searching out 
such as have had a liberal Education, and have 
been traine 1 up in the Studies of Knowledge 
and Virtue. 

It has been observed, that Men of Learning 
who take to Business, discharge it generally with 
greater Honesty than Men of the World, 'i'he 
chief Reason for it I ’take to be as follows. A 
Ivlan that has spent his Youth in Reading, has 
been used to fin<l Virtue extolled, and Vice stig- 
matized. A Man that has past his Time in the 
World, has often seen Vice triumphant, and 
Virtue discountenanced. Extortion, Rapine and 
Injustice, which are branded with Infamy in 
Books, often give a Man a Figure iu the World ; 
while several Qualities which are celebrated in 
Authors, as Genero.sity, Ingenuity and Good- 
Nature, impoverish and ruin him. 'J’his cannot 
but have a proportionable Effect on Men, whose 
Tempers and Principles are equally Good and 
Vicious. , j 

There would be at least this Advanta^ in em- 
ploying Men of Learning and Parts in Business, 


that their Prospeiity would set more gracefully 
on them, and that we .should not see many worth- 
less Persons shot up into the greatest Figures of 
Life. C. 


470.] Friday, August 1JX2, [Addisen, 

Turpe est dijpiciles kahere nugas, 

Ft stidtiis est labor meptiarmn, — Mart. 

I HAVE been very often disappointed of late 
Years, whcruipon examining the new Edition 
of a Classick Author, I have found above half the 
Volume taken up with various Readings. When 
I have expected to meet with a learned Note 
uj>on a doubtful Passage in a Latin Poet, I have 
only been informed, that such or such Ancient 
Manuscripts for an et wiitc an at, or of .some other 
notable Discovery of the like Importance. Indeed, 
when a different Reading gives us a different 
Sense, ora new Elegance in an Author, the Editor 
does very well in taking Notice of it ; but when 
he only entertains us with the several ways of 
spelling the same Word^ and gathers together the 
various Blunders and Mistakes of twenty or thirty 
different Tran.scnbcrs, they only take up the 
Time of the learned Reader, and puzzle the 
Minds of the Ignorant. I have often fancied 
with ray self how enraged an old Latin Author 
would be, should he see the several A 1 (surdities in 
Sense and Grammar, which are imputed to him 
by some or other of these various Readings. In 
one he speaks Nonsense ; in another, makes use 
of a Woid that was ncvei heard of : And indeed 
there IS scarce a Soleci^m in Wilting which the 
best Author is not guilty of, if we may be at 
Liberty to read him in the Words of some Manu- 
script, whicli the laborious Editor has thought fit 
to examine in the Proseciuion of his Work. 

I question not but the Ladies and pretty Fellows 
will be very curious to understand what it is that 
1 have b'^cn hhheir ) r.i'k-.'i., of. I shall therefore 
give thee, a Ni-i; m' ■ ■ i.. > Practice, by endea- 
vouring to write aftci the manner of several Persom 
who make an eminent Figure in the Republick of 
Letters. To this cad we will suppose that the 
following [Song'J is an old Ode W’fuch I prc.s«nt 
to the Puhlick in a new Edition, w'lth the .several 
various Readings . which I find of it in former 
Editions, and in Ancient Manu.scripts. 'I'ho.se 
who cannot relish the various Reatling.s, will per- 
haps find their Account in the Sung, which never 
before appeared in Print. 

My Love was fickle once and changing. 

Nor e'er would settle in tny Heart ; 

F^wn Beauty still to Beauty ranging, 

In ev'Ty Face J fiound a Dart, 1 


* [Song, which by the way is a beautlfuj^escant 
upon a single Thought^ like the Compiffipions of 
the best Ancient Lynch Poets, I sa^we will 
suppose this Song] 
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*Twas first a charming Sha^ enslav'd 7 ne, 
An Eye then gave the fated Stroke : 

*Till hy her JVd Corinna sav'd me. 

And all npf former Fetters broke. 

But now a long and lasting Anguish 
For BeiviAtra. I endure ; 

Hourly / S igh add hourly. Languish, 

Nor he^e to find the wonted Cure. 

For here the false imeonstant Lover, 

After a thousand Beauties shown, 

Etoes new surprizing Charms discover, 

Aftd fin^ Variety in One. 

Various Readings. 

Stanza the First, Verse the First. And chang- 
mg.\ The and in some Manuscripts is written 
thus, but that in the Cotton Library writes it 
in three distinct Letters. 

-Verse the Second, Nor e'er wouid^ Aldus 
reads it ever wotdd; but as this would hurt the 
Metre, we have restored it to its genuine Read- 
ing, by observing that Synen-esis which had been 
neglected by ignorant Transcribers. 

Ibid. Jn my Heart. ^ Scaliger, and others, on 
my Heart. 

Verse the Fourth, I found a Hart.] The Vati- 
can Manuscript for 7 reads it, but this must have 
been the Hallucination of the Transcriber, who 
probably mistook the Dash of the / for a T. 

Stanza the Second, Verse the Second. The 
fatal Stroke.] Setoppim, Salmasins and many 
others, for the read a, but I have stuck to the usual 
Reading. 

Verse the Third, Till hy her Wit.] Some 
Manuscripts have it 4/.? Wit, others others 
their Wit. Rut as I find Comma to he the 
Name of a Wcmian in other Author.s, I c.innot 
doubt but it should be her. 

Stanza the third, Vttr'nt the First. A long and 
lasting Anguish.] I’he German j\Ianuscript 
reads a lasting Passion, but the Rhyme will not 
admit it. 

Verse the Second, For Belvidcra I endure.] 
Did not all the Manuscripts reclaim, I should 
change Belvidera into Pelvidera; Pelvis being 
used by several of the Ancient Comick Writers 
for a Looking-glass, by which means the Ety- 
mology of the Word is very visible, and Pelvidera 
will signifie a Lady who often looks in her Glas.s ; 
as indeed she had very good reason, if she had 
all those Beauties which our Poet here ascribes to 
her. 

Verse the Third. Hotirly 1 sigh and hourly 
laugtdsh. ] Some for the Word hourly read daily, 
and others nightly; the last ha.s great Authorities 
of its side. 

Verse the Fourth. The wonted Cure.] The 
Elder Stevetis reads waiited Cure. 

Stanza the Fourth, Verse the Second. After a 
thousand Beauties.] In several Copies we meet 
with a Hundred Beauties by the usual Errour of 
the Transcribers, who probably omitted a Cypher, 
and had not Taste enough to know that the Word 
Thousand was ten Times a greater Compliment 
to the Poet’s Mistress than an Hundred. 

Verse the Fourth. And finds Variety in one.] 
Most of the Ancient Manuscripts have it in two. 


Indeed so many of them concur in this last read- 
ing, that 1 am very much in doubt whether it 
ought not to take place. There are but two Reasons 
which incline me to the Reading as I have pub- 
lished it ; First, because the Rhiine, and, Second- 
ly, because the Sense is preserved by it. It might 
likewise proceed from the Oscitancy of Tran- 
scribers, who, to dispatch their Work the sooner, 
use to write all Numbers in Cypher, and seeing 
the Figure i following by a little Dash of the 
Pen, as is customary m old Manuscripts, they 
perhaps mistook the Dash for a second Figure, 
and by casting up botli together composed out 
of them the Figure 2. But this I shall leave to 
the Learned, without determining any thing in a 
Matter of so great Uncertainty. C. 


No. 471.3 Saturday, August 30, 1712. [Addisoft, 


’Ei/ iXoTLcriv xp?/ Tous aotpovs e\fLO fiiov. 

Kirripid. 


T FIE 'Time present seldom affords sufficient 
limployiiient to the Mind of Man, Objects 
of Pam or Pleasure, Love or Admiration, do not 
lie thick enough together in Life to keep the Soul 
in constant Action, and supply .in immediate 
Exercise to its Faculties, In order, therefore, to 
icmedy this Defect, that the Mind may not want 
Business, but always have Materials for thinking, 
>he is endowed with certain Powers, that can 
recall what is passed, and anticipate what is to 
come. 

That wonderful Faculty, wlilch we call the 
Memory, is perpetually looking b.ick, when we 
li.ive nothing present to entertain us. It is like 
those Repositoric.s in scveial Animals, that are 
filled with Stores of their former Food, on which ' 
they may ruminate when their present Pasture 
fails. 

As the Memory relieves the Mind in her vacant | 
Moments, and jirevents any Chasms of Thought ' 
by Ide.as of what is Piut, we have other Faculties • 
that agitate and employ her ujion whnt ts to 
come, I hcsc are the Passions of Hope and Fear. 

By the.se two Passions we re.icli ffirward into 
Futurlt)'', and bring up to our present Thoughts 
Objects that lie hid in the remotest Depths of 
Time. We sufler Misery, and enjoy Happiness, 
before they arc in Being ; we can .set the Sun and 
Stars forward, or lose sight of them by wandring 
into those retired Parts of Pfternity, when the 
Heavens and Earth shall be no more. 

By the way, who can imagine that the Exist- 
ence of a Creature is to be circumscribed by Time, 
whose Thoughts are not? But I shall, in this 
Paper, confine my self to that particular Pas.'.ion 
which goes by the Name of Hope. 

Our Actual Enjoyments are so few and tran.sient, 
that Man would be a very miserable Being, were 
he not endowed with thi.s Passion, which gives 
him a Taste of those good Things that may possi- 
bly come into his Possession. We should hope 
for eztery thing tluit is good, say.s the old Poet 
Linus, because there is nothing which may not 
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be hoped for^ and nothing but what the Cods are 
able to give us} Hope, quickens all the still 
Parts of Life, and keep.s the Mind awake in her 
most Remiss and Indolent Hours. It gives 
habitual Serenity and good Humour. It is a kind 
of Vital Heat in the Soul, that cheers and gladdens 
her, when she does not attend to it. It makes 
Pain easie, and Labour pleasant. 

Beside these several Advantages which rise 
from Hope, there is another which is none of the 
least, and that is, its great Efficacy in preserving 
us from setting too high a value on present 
Enjoyments. The saying of Ccesar 'vs veiy well 
known. When he had given away all his Estate 
in Gratuities among his Friends, one of them 
asked what he had left for himself ; to which that 
great Man replied, Hope. His Natural Mag- 
nanimity hindered him from prizing what he was 
certainly possessed of, and turned all his Thoughts 
upon something more valuable that he had in 
View. I question not but every Reader will draw 
a Moral from this Story, and apply it to himself 
without my Direction. 

The old Story of Pandords Box (which many 
of the Learneil believe was formed among the 
Heathens upon the Tradition of the Fall of Man) 
shews us how deplorable a State they thought the 
present Life, without Hope ; To set forth the 
utmost Condition of Mi.scry they tell us, that our 
Forefather, according to the Pagan Theology, 
had a great Ves.sel preseuted him \ty Pandora: 
Upon hib lifting up the Lid of it, says the FcJile, 
there flew out all the Calamities and Distempers 
incident to Men, from which, till that time, tiiey 
had luecn altogether exempt. Hope, who had 
been enclosed in the Cup with so much bad Com- 
pany, in>tc."'l ''F living off w'th th'* rest, ‘tuck 
close tli- I i' n. ih .1.. si'i.i, •.^.I,. ! 

I shall make but two Reflections upon what 1 
have hitherto said. First, that no kind of Life is 
so happy as that which is full of Hope, especially 
when the Hope is well grounded, and when the 
Gbjei^t of It IS of an exalted kind, and in its 
Nature proper to make the Person happy who 
enjoys it. 'J’his Proposition must be very evident 
to those who consider how few are the piescnt 
Enjoyments of the most happy Man, and how 
insufficient to give him an entire Satisfaction and 
Accmie.scence in them. 

M V next ( )b.servation is this, that a Religious 
Life IS that which most abounds in a well-grounded 
Hope, and such an one as is fixed on Objects that 
are capable of making u.s entirely happy. This 
Hope in a Religious Man, is much more sure and 
certain than the Hope of any Tempoml Blessing, 
as it is strengthened not only by Reason, but by 
Faith. It has at the same time its Eye perpetu- 
ally fixed on that State, which implies in the very 
Notion of it the most full and the most compleat 
Happiness. 

1 liavc before shewn how the Influence of Hope 
in general sweetens Life, and makes our present 
Condition supiiortablc, if not pleasing ; but a Re- 
ligious Hope has still greater Advantages. It 
does not onlv bear up the Mind under her Suffer- 
ings, but makes her rejoice m them, as they may 

be the Instruments of procuring her the great 
and ultimate End of all her Hope. 

Religious Hope has Ukewi.se this Advantage 
above any other kind of Hope, that k is able to 
revive the Man, and to fill his Mind not 

only with secret Comfort and Refreshment, but 
sometimes with Rapture and Transport. He 
triumphs in his Agonie.s, whilst the Soul springs 
forward with Delight to the great Object which 
she has always had in view, and leaves the Body 
with an Expectation of being re-united to her in 
a glorious and joyful Resurrection. 

I shall conclude this Essay with those eiimhatical 
Expres.sions of a lively Hope, which the Psalmist 
made use of in the midst of those Dangers and 
Adversities which surrounded him ; for the fol- 
lowing Passage had its present and personal, as 
well as it.s future and propbetick Sense. 1 have 
set the Lord always before me : Became he is at 
my right Hand, I shall not he moved. Therefore 
my Heart is glad, and my Clo?y rejoiceth : my 
Flesh also shall rest hi hope. For thou wilt not 
leave my Soul in Hell, neither wilt thou suffer 
thine Holy One to see Corruption. Thou wilt 
shew me the Path of Life: in thy Presence is 
Fullness of Joy, at thy right Hand there are. 
Pleasures for evermore. ^ C . 

No. 472.] Monday, September 1, 1712. [Steele. 

Voluptns 

Solamenque mali Virg, 

T RECEIVED some time ago a Proposal, which 

JL had a Preface to it, wherein the Author dis- 
coursed ;it large of the innumerable Objects of 
Chanty lu a Nation, and admonished the Rich, 
who were afflicted with any Distemper of Body, 
particularly to regard the Poor in the same 
Species of Affliction, and confine their Tenderness 
to them, since it is impossible to assist all who are 
presented to them I’he Proposer had been re- 
lieved from a Malady in his Eyes by an Operation 
performed by Sir VVilliam Read, and being a 
Man of Condition, had taken a Resolution to 
maintain three poor blind Men during their Live.s, 
in Giatitude for that great Blessing. This Mis- 
fortune is so very great and unfrequent, that one 
would think, an Establishment for all the Poor 
under it might be easily accomplished, with the 
Addition of a very few others to those Wealthy 
who are in the .same Calamity. However, the 
Thought of the Proposer arose from a very good 
Motive, and the parcelling of our selves out, a.s 
called to particular Acts of Beneficence, would be 
a pretty Cement of Society and Virtue. It is the 
ordinary Foundation for Mens holding a Com- 
merce with each other, and becoming familiar, 
that they agree in the same sort of Pleasure ; and 
sure it may also be some Reason for Amity, (hat 
they are under one common Distres.s. If all the 
Rich who are lame in the Gout, from a Life of 
Ease, Pleasure, and Luxury, would help those 
few who have it without a previous Life of Plea- 

^ Translation of the fragment on Hope. 

‘ Paal. xvi. 8 — 11. 
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sure, and add a few of such laborious Men, who 
are become lame from unhappy Blows, Falls, or 
other Accidents of Age or Sicitness ; I say, would 
such gouty Persons administer to the Necessities 
of Men disabled like themselves, the Consci- 
ousness of such a Behaviour would be the best 
Julep, Cordial, and Anodme in the feveiish, faint 
and tormenting Vhjssitudes ef that miserable 
Distemper, 'I'he same may be said of all other, 
both bodily and intellectual I>iis. These Classes 
of Charity' would certainly bring down Blessings 
upon an Age and People ; and if Men were not 
petrifyed with the Love of tins World, against all 
Sense of the Commerce which ought to be among 
them, it would not be an unreasonable Bill for a 
poor Man in the Agony of Pain, aggravated by 
Want and Poverty, lo draw upon a sick Alderman 
after this Form ; 

Mr. Basil Plenty, 

SIR, 

You have the Gout aud Stone, with 
Sixty thousand Pound Stcfltng', I have 
the Gout and Stone, not worth one 
Farthing ; f shall pray for you, and 
desire you would pay the Bearer Twenty 
Shillings Jor Value received fio/n, 
Cripple-Gate, SIK, 

Aug. 2y, 1712. Your bumble Servant, 

Lazarus Hopeful. 

The . Tm,- ■ will suggest to 

!i!;m ll.e ■! ■: 1.' »rrespoiulcnccs ; 

and diversify them into a thousand Forms ; but I 
.shall close this as 1 began upon the Subject of 
Blindness. The following Letter seems to be 
written by a Man of Learning, who is returned 
to his Study aftei a Su>pence of an Ability to do 
>0. The Benefit he reports himself to have re- 
ceived, may well claim the handsomest Eiicoiiiiuni 
Ire can give the Operator. 

Mr. Splctatok, 

‘Ruminating lately on your admirable Dis- 
‘ courses on the Thasures of the Iinaginatian, 1 
‘began to consider to winch of our Senses we are 
‘ obliged for the greatest and most important Share 
‘of those Pleasmes ; and 1 s<joii concluded that 
‘it was to thd Sight: d’hat is the Sovereign of 
‘the Senses, and Mother of all the Arts ;ind 
‘‘Sciences, that have refined the Rudeness of the 
‘uncultivated Mmd to a Politenes.s that dis- 
‘tiuguishes the fine Spirits troni the barbaious 
‘ Goit of the great Vulgar and the small. 'J'he 
‘ Sight is the obliging Benefactress, that bestows 
‘on us the most transpoi ting Sensations that we 
‘ have from, the various and wonderful Products 
‘ of Nature. To the Sight we owe the amazing 
‘ Discoveries of the Height, Magnitude, and Mo- 
‘ tion of the Planets ; their several Revolutions 
‘ about their common Centre of Light, Heat, and 
‘ Motion^ the Sun. 'I'he Sight travels yet farther 
‘to the fixed Stars, and furnishes the Understand- 
ing with solid Reasons to prove, that each of 
‘ them is a Sun moving on its own Axis in the 
* Centre of its own Vortex or Turbillion, and per- 
‘ forming the same Offices to its dependant Planets, 
‘ that our glorious Sun does to this. But the En- 
‘ quiries of the Sight will not be stopped iiere, but 


‘ make their Progress through the immense Ex- 
' panse to the Milky IVay, and there divide the 
‘ blended Fires of the Galaxy into infinite and 
‘ different Worlds, made up of distinct Suns, and 
‘ their peculiar Equipages of Planets, till unable 
‘to pursue this Tiack any farther, it deputes the 
‘ Imagination to go on to new Discoveries, till it 
‘fill the unbounded Space with endless W'orlds. 

‘The Sight informs the SUatuary's Chi/cl with 
‘ Power to give Breath to lifeless Brass and 
‘Marble, and the Painter’s Pencil to swell the 
‘ flat Canvas with moving Figures actuated by 
‘imaginary Souls, Musick indeed may'- plead 
‘another Original, since ynbal, by the ditTeient 
‘ Falls of his Hammer on the Anvil, discovered by 
‘ the Ear the first rude Musick tliat pleas'd the 
‘Antediluvian Fathers, but then the Sight has 
‘ not only reduced those wilder Sounds into artful 
‘ Order and Harmony, but conveys that Harmony 
‘to the most distant Parts of the World without 
‘ the Help of .Sound To the Sight we owe not 
‘ only all the Discoveries of Philosophy, but all 
‘the Divine Imagery of Poetry that transports 
‘t*- •• t.ll-g‘ at Reader of Homer, Milion, and 

‘As the Sight has polished the World, so docs 
‘ it supply us w’lth the most grateful and lasting 
‘Pleasure, Let Love, let Friendship, paternal 
‘ Affection, filial Piety, and conjugal Duly, de- 

lare the Joys the Sight bestows on a Meeting 
‘after Absence. But it would be endless to enu- 
‘ merate all the Pleasures and Advantages of 
'Sight; evciy one th.it has it, every Hour he 
‘ makes use of it, finds them, feels them, enjoys 
‘ tliem. 

‘^rims as our greatest Pleasures and Know- 
‘ ledge are derived lioni the Sight, so has Pro- 
‘ vidence been more curious in the Formation of 
‘ Us Scat, the Eye, than of the Organs of the other 
‘ Senses. That 't .* • '.d* M . ' . e is compos’d 
‘m a wonderful M . ■ • ■: M .! rvlembrancs, 

‘and Humours. Its Motions are admirably di- 
‘ reeled by the Mustles; the Perspicuity of the 
‘ Humours transmit the Rays of Light , the Rays 
‘ are regularly r'lfracted by' their Figure, the black- 
‘ Lmmg of the Sclcroies effectually prevents their 
‘being confounded by RellecUun. Itiswonder- 
‘ful indeed to consider how many Objects the 
‘ Isye is fitted to take in at once, and successively 
‘in an Instant, and at the same liim. l-) make a 
‘ '-f th "e, -"r Colour, 

‘I: w'-.u ■'■■s 1 I' I ^,g.. -i 1- Steps, 

... - 1 .1 '■ I I ',^v. v. i.ose Beauty 

‘and Variety instruct and delight. 

‘The Pleasures and Advantage.s of Sight being 
‘ so great, the Lo.ss must be very grievous , of 
‘ which Milton, from Fi.xpcnence, gives the mo.st 
‘ sensible Idea, both m the third Book of lus 
^Paradise Lost, and in his Sampson Agontstes. 

To Light in the former. 

Thee I revisit safe, 

And feel thy soveicign vital Lamp ; but thtiu 
Revisit' st not these Eyes, that roul in vain 
To find thy piercing Ray, but fnd no Dawn. 

And a little after, 

Seasons return, but not to me returns 

Day, or the sweet Approach of Ev'n and Morn, 
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Or Sight of vernal Bloom^ or Summers Rose^ 
Or Flocks or Herds, or human Face divine ; 

But Cloud instead, and ever-during D irk 
Surround tne : From the chearful Ways of Men 
Cut off, and for the Book of Knowledge fair. 
Presented with an tiniversal Blank 
Of Nature* s Works, to me expunged and raz’d. 
And Wisdom at one Entrance quite shut out. 

Again, in Sampson Agotiistes. 

But Chief of all, 

0 Loss of Sight 1 of tlue I most complain ; 

Blind among Enemies I 0 worse than Chains, 
Dungeon, or Beggary, or decrepid Age I 
Light, the prime Work of God, to me extinct, 
And all her various Objects of Delight 

AnnulVd 

Still as a Fool, 

In Power of others, never in my own. 

Scarce half I seem to live, dead more than 
Half: 

0 dark 1 dark ! dark ! amid the Blaze of Noon : 
Irrecoverably dark, total Eclipse, 

Without all Hopes of Day ! 

‘The Enjoyment of Sight then being so gieat 
' a Bfessing, and the Loss of it so terrible an Evil, 

‘ how excellent and valuable is the Skill of that 
‘Artist which can restore the former, and redicss 
‘the latter? My frequent Pcrus.al of the Ad- 
‘ vertisements in the pubhek News-Papers (gon- 
‘eiaily the most agreeable Entertainment they 
‘ afford) has presented me with many and various 
‘ Benefits of this kind done to my Countrymen by 
‘that skilful Artist Dr. Grant, Her Majesty’s 
‘ Oculist Extraordinary, whose happy Hand has 
‘ brought and restored to Sight several Hundreds 
‘in less than Four Years. Many have received 

* Sight by his Means, who came blind from their 
‘ Mother’s Womb, as in the famous In.stance of 
' Jones of Newingtonj I my self have been 
‘ cured by him of a Weakness in my Eyes next to 
‘Blindness, and am ready to believe anything 
‘ that is reported of his Ability this way ; and 
‘know that many, who could not purchase his 
‘ Assistance with Money, have enjoy’d it from his 

* Charity. But a List of Particulars would swell 
‘ my Letter beyond its Bounds, what I have said 
‘ being sutTicient to comfort those who are in the 
‘ like Distress, since they may conceive Hopes of 
‘being no longer miserable in this Kind, while 
‘ there is yet alive so able an Oculist as Dr. Grant. 

I am the Svectatok’s humble Servant, 
T. PHILANTHROPUS. 

* A Full and True Account of a Miraculous 
Cureof a young Man in Newington, &c., was a 
pamphlet of 15 pages, published in 1709. Wil- 
liam Jones was not born blind, and little benefited 
by the operation of the Doctor Grant, who in this 
pamphlet puffed himself. 


473.3 Tuesday, September z, 1712. \Sieek. j 

Quid ? St guis vultu torvo femis etpede nudo 

Fxigucpgue toga simulet textorc Catonem ; 

Virtutemne reprasentet ?nore.\gue Catonis ? 
Hor. 

To the Spectator. 

SIR, 

* T AM now in the Country, and employ most of 
‘ JL my Time in reading, or thinking upon W’hat I 
‘ have read. Your paper oomes constantly down 
‘ to me, and it affects me so much, that I hnd my 
‘ Thoughts run into your Way ; and I recommend 
‘ to you a Subject upon which you have not yet 
‘ touched, and that Is the Satisfaction some Men 
‘ seem to take in their Imperfections, I think one 
‘ may call it glorying in their In.sufficiency ; a cei- 
‘ tain great Author is of Opinion it is the contrary 
‘ to Envy, tho’ perhaps it may proceed from it. 

‘ Nothing is so common, as to hear .Men of this 
‘Sort, speaking of themselves, add to their own 
‘ Merit (a.s they think) by impairing it, in pral.sing 
‘ themselves for their Defects, freely allowing they 
‘commit some few frivolous Errors, in order to be 
‘ esteemed persons of uncommon Talents ami great 
‘ Qualifications. They are generally prqfes.sing 
‘ an injudicious Neglect of Dancing, Fencing and 
‘ Riding, as also an unjust Contempt for Ti-avel- 
‘ ling and the Modern Languages ; as for their Pari 
‘ (say they) they never valued or troubled their 
‘ Head about them. This panegyrical Satyr on 
‘ themselves certainly is worthy of your Animad- 
‘ version. I have known one of these Gentlemen 
‘ think himself obliged to forget the Day of an 
‘Appointment, and sometimes even that you 
‘ spoke to him ; and when you see ’em, they hope 
' ou’ll pardon ’em, for they have the worst 
lemory in the World. One of ’em started up 
‘ t’other Day in some Confusion, and said, Now 
‘ I think on’t, I’m to meet Mr. Mortmain the At- 
‘torney about some Ihisiness, but whether it is to 
‘ Day 01 to Morrow, faith, I can’t tell Now to 
‘ my certain Knowledge he knew his Time to a 
‘ Moment, and was iherc accordingly. These 
‘ forgetful Persons have, to heighten their Crime, 

‘ gencr.illy the best Memories of any People, a.s 1 
‘ have found out by their rernemfinng sometimes 
‘through Inadverum y. Two or three of ’em 
‘ that 1 know can say most of our modern Trage- 
‘ dies by Heart. I asked a Gentleman the other 
‘ Day that is famous for a Good Carver, (at which 
‘ Acquisilion he is out of Countenance, imagining 
‘it may detract from some of his more essential 
‘ Qualifications) to help me to something that was 
‘ near him ; but he c.xcused liimself, and blushing 
‘ told me, Of all things he c\/uld never carve in 
‘ his Life ; though it can be proved upon him, 
‘that he cuts up, disjoints, and uncases with in- 
‘ comparable Dexterity, I would not be under- 

* stood as if I thought it laudable for a Man of 
‘Quality and Fortune to rival the Acauisitions of 

* Artificers, and endeavour to excel in little handy 
‘Qualities; No, I argue only against being 
'ashamed at what is really Praiseworthy. As 
'these Pretences to Ingenuity shew themselves 
' several Ways, you'll often see a Man of this 

* Temper ashamed to be clean, and setting up for 
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‘ Wit only from NegUgrence in his Habit. Now I 
‘ am upon this Head, I can’t help obseiwing also 
'upon a very different Folly proceeding from 
'the same Cause. As these above-mentioned 
' arise from affecting an Equality with Men of 
‘greater Talents from having^ the same Faults, 

' there are others who would come at a Parallel 
‘ with those above them, by possessing little Ad- 
' vantages which they want. 1 heard a young 
‘Man not long ago, who has sense, comfort him- 
' self in his Ignorance of Greek, Hebrew, and the 
‘ Orientals : At the .same Time that he published 
‘his Aversion to th<»$e Languages, he said that 
'the Knowledge of ’em was rather a Diminution 
‘ than an Advancement of a Man’s Character : 

‘ tho’ at the same Tune 1 know he languishes and 
‘ repines he is not Master of them himself. When- 
‘cver I take any of these fine Persons, thus de- 
' trading from what they don’t understand, I tell 
‘ them I will complain to you, and say I am sure 
‘you will not allow it an Exception against a 
' thing, that he who cuuternns it is an Ignorant in it. 

/ am, SIR, 

Your most humble Servant, 

S. P. 

Mr. Spectatok, 

‘ I am a Man of a very good Estate, and am 
‘honourably in Love. I hope you will allow, 

‘ when the ultimate Purfiose is honest, there may 
‘ l)c, without Trespass against lunoi'cnce, some 
‘ Toying by the Way. People of Condition arc 
‘ perhaps too distant and formal on those Occa- 
‘ sions ; bat, however that is, I am to confess to 
' you, that I have writ some Verses to atone for 
‘ my Offence. You profess’d Authors are a little 
‘ severe upon us, who write like Gentlemen : Put 
‘ if you are a Friend to Love, you will insert my 
‘ Poem. You cannot imagine how much Service 

‘ it will do me with my Fair one, as well as Reput- 
‘ation with all my Friends, to have .something of 
‘mine in the Spectator. My Crime was, that I 
* snatch’d a Kiss, and my Poetical Excuse as 
‘ follows ; 

I. 

Belinda, see from yonder Flonvers 

The Beejuies loaded to its Cell ; 

Can y 071 percei 7 >e iidiat it dezfours ? 

A re they i} 7 tpar'd in Show or Si77ell ? 

II. 

So, tho' I robb' d yon of a Kiss, 

Sweeter tha 7 t their A 7 /ibrosial Detv ; 

IVhy are yon a/tgry at Bliss ^ 

Has it at all t 7 npoverL\h' d you ? 

III. 

'Tis by this C 7 m 7 ting I co 7 itrive, 

I 71 spight of ymtr unkind Rescri'e, 

To keep 77 ty /a 77 tish'd Love nlwe, 

Whu-hyou mhu 77 ia 7 ily would starve. 

I am. Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 

Ti 7 /tothy Sta 77 za. 

SIR, ^ Aiig. 23, 1712. 

‘ Haying a little Time upon my Hands, I could 
‘not think of bestowing it lictler, than in writing 
‘an Epistle to the Spkctaiok, which I now do, 

‘ and am, 

SIR, Yo 7 ir hinnhle Se 7 ^a 7 it, 

Bob Short. 

/’..S'. ‘ IF you approve of my Style, I am likely 
‘ enough to become your Correspondent, I desire 
‘your Opinion of it. I design it fur that Way of 
‘Writing called by the Judicious the Fa77iiliar. 

T. 

T 

MR . ME 

SIR, 

T J’ is with very great Pleasure I lake an Ojipnr- 
X tiinitv of publishing the Gratitude I owe You, 
for the Place Yon allow nic in your Friendship 
and f’amiliarity. I will not acknowledge to You 
that I have often hod You m my 'I'honghts, when 

1 have endeavoured to Draw, m some Parts of 
these Discourses, the Character of a Good-natured, 

0 

thuen: 

Honest, and Accomplished Gentleman. But such 
Representations give my Reader an Ide.a of a 
Person blameless only, or only laudable fur such 
Perfections as extend no farther than to his own 
private Advantage and Reputation, 

But when I speak of You, I Celebrate One who 
has had the Happiness of Po.ssessing also those 
Qualities whicli make a Man usefur to Society, 

* Paul Methuen, at the date of this L)editation 
M.P for Brackley, and forty-two years old, was 
a lawyer who had distinguished himscU'as a diplo- 
matist at the Court of Lisbon in 1 703, and ar- 
ranged the very short commercial treaty between 
Great Britain and Portugal which bears his name. 
Methuen then represented England at the Court 
of the Duke of Savoy, who deseited the French 
cause at the end of 3602, and the ambassador 
proved his courage also as a combatant when he 
took part in the defence and rescue of 'Turin from 
French in 1706. After his return to England 
j Paul Methuen was made (in 1709'' a Commissioner 
of the Admiralty. In the year 1713 he first sat in 

Parliament as member for Bracklev. He held 
afterwards various offices in the State, as those of 
Commissiuiier of the Treasury, C'omptrollerof the 
Household, 'Preasurer of the Household, ('oni- 
missioncr for inspecting the Law, was made Sir 
Paul Methuen, Knight of the Bath, and attained 

;i.‘ )■■ itli in 1757, at the age of 86. 'J'he 

seventh volume, to which this Dcilication is pre- 
fixed, is the la.st of the original .Spectator. With 
the eighth volume, representing an unsuccessful 
attempt m.ade to revive it, some time after its 
demise, Steele had nothing to do, and that volume 
is not inscribed to any living person. , 
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and of having had Opportunities of Exerting them 
in the most Conspicuous Manner. 

The Great Part You had, as Brithh Embas- 
sador, in Procuring and Cultivating the Advan- 
tageous Commerce between the Courts of Kng- 
Ifind and Portugal, has purchased you the lasting 
Esteejn of all who understand the Interest of 
either Nation. 

Tho.se Personal Excellencies which are over- 
rated by the ordinary World, and too much 
neglected by Wise Men, You h.rve applied with 
the justest Skill and Judgment. _ The most grace- 
ful Address in Horsemanship, in the Use of the 
Sword, and in Dancing, has lx;en employed by 
You as lower Arts, and as they have occa.sionally 
served to recover, or introduce the Talents of a 
skilful Minister. 

But your Abilities have not appear’d only in 
one Isbation. When it was your Province to Art 
as Her Majesty’.s Mini.ster at the Court of Savoy, 
at that tune encamped, You accompanied that 
Gallant Prince thro’ all the Vicissitudes of his 
Fortune, and shared, by His Side, the Dangers of 
that Glorious Day in which He recovered His 

Capital. As far as it regards Personal Qualities, 
You attained, in that one Hour, the highest Mili- 
tary Reputation. T’hc Behaviour of our Minister 
in the Action, and the good Offices done the Van- 
quished in the Name of the Queen of England, 
gave both Cpriqverrr and the Captive the 

most livci'- F.\.‘n',.!'‘v c>t ilu; (’.siir..ge and Gener- 
osity of '■ N.'ii' 11 111' repiesciir' ':. 

Your Friends and Companions in your Abseijice 
frequently talk these things of You, and You can- 
not hide from us, (by the most discreet Silence in 
any Thing which regards Your self) that the frank 
Entertainment we have at your Table, your easie 
Condescension in little Incident.s of Mirth and 
Diver.sion, and general Complacency of Manners, 
ai e far from being the greatest Obligations we 
have to You, I do assure You there is not one of 
your Friends lias a (greater Sense of your Merit 
in general, and of the Favour.s You every Day do 
us, than, 

SIR, 

Your most Obedient, and 

7 uost li^nublc Scrriani, 

RICHARD STEELE. 

Ail. 474.] M^ednesday, Sc/tomher 2, 1712- 

As/>cr}tas ag rest is rt inconciuna — Hor. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ TOEING of the Number of those that liave 

* IJ lately retired from the Center of Business 
‘and Pleasure, my Uneasines.s in the (Country 
‘ where I am, arises rather from the Society than 
‘ the Solitude of it. To be obliged to receive and 
‘ return Visits from and to a Circle ol Neigh- 
‘ hours, who through Diversity of Age or Jn- 
‘clinations, can neither be entertaining or serv- 
‘ iceable to us, is a vile Los.s of 'J'lme, and a 
‘ Slavery from which a Man should deliver him- 
‘ self, if possible ; For why must 1 lose the re- 
‘maming part of my Idfe, because they have 
‘thrown away the funner Part of theirs? It is 
‘to me an insupportable Affliction, to Ijc tor- 
‘mented with the Narrations of a Set of People, 

‘ who are warm in their Expressions of the quick 
‘Kelish of that Pleasure which their Dogs and 
‘ Horses have a more delicate Taste of. I do 
‘ also in my Heait detest and abhor that damnable 
‘Doctrine and Position of the Necessity of a 
‘ Bumper, though to one’s own 'I’oast; for though 
‘’tis pretended that these deep Politicians are used 
‘only to inspire Gaiety, they certainly drown that 
‘ Chearfulness which would survive a moderate 
‘Circulation. If at these Meetings it were Iclt to 
‘every Stranger either to fill his (Uass according 
‘ to his own Inclination, or to make his Retreat 

* when he finds he has been sufficiently obedient 
‘ to that of others, these Entertainments would 
‘ be governed with more good Sense, and conse- 
‘quently with more good Breeding, than at pre- 
‘ sent they are. Indeed where any of the Guests 
‘ are known to measure their Fame or Pleasure 
‘by their Glas.s, proper Exhortations might be 
‘used to these to push their Fortunes in this .sort 

‘ of Reputation : but where ’tis unseasonably in- 
‘ .sistefl on to a mode.st .Stranger, this Drench may 
‘be said (0 be swallowed wiili the same Ncces- 
‘sity, as if it had been tendered in the Horn‘ for 
‘ that purpose, with this aggravating Circum- 
‘ stance, that it distresses the F.nleit.aincr’s Guest 
* m the same degree as it relievos his Horses. 

‘ To attend without Impatience an Account of 
‘ five-liarr'd Gates, double Ditches, and Preci- 
‘ pices, and to survey the Orator with desiring 
‘Eyes, IS to me extremely difficult, butabsnlutely 
‘ necessary, to be upon tolerable I’erms with him ; 
‘but then the occasional Burstings out into 
‘ Daughter, _ IS of all other Accomplishments the 
‘most requisite I confess at pre.sent I have not 
‘that command of these Convulsions, as is ncces- 
‘ sary to be good Comp.any ; therefore I beg you 
‘would publish this l.etier, and let me be known 
‘all at once for a queer Fellow, and avoided. It 
‘is monstrous to me, that we, who are given to 
‘ Reading and calm Convcrs.ation, should ever be 
‘visited by these Roarers : I’mt they think they 
‘themselves, as p^^rie into out 

‘Rooms with th( ■■ ■■■ k'.' , that they and their 

‘Dogs hunt m our Grounds 

‘Your Institution of Clubs I have always ad- 
‘mir’d, in which you consiamly endeavoured the 
‘Union of the mctTph.-rii .sllv Defunct, that is 
‘such as are neiiln'r a rvi, cable to the Busy and 
‘Enterpnzing part of hlankind, nor entertaining 
‘ to the Retir’d and Speculative. There should 
‘ certainly therefore in each County be estah- 
‘ lished a Club of the Persons whose Conversa- 
‘ tion.s I have described, who for their own pn- 
‘vate, a.s also the publick Emolument, should ex- 
‘ elude, and be excluded all other Society. Their 
‘Attire should be the same with their Hunts- 
‘ mens, and none .should be admitted into this 
‘ green Convensation-Piece, e.xcept he had broke 

^ Used for giving a drench to horses. 
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* his Collar-bone thrice. A broken Rib or two 
'might also admit a Man without the least Oppos- 
‘ition. The President must necessarily have 

* broken his Neck, and have been taken up dead 
'once or twice : For the more Maims this Hrother- 
' hood shall have met with, the easier will their 
‘Conversation flow and kedp up ; and when any 
‘one of these vigorous Invalids had finished his 
‘Narration of the Collar-bone, this naturally 
‘would introduce the History of the Ribs. Be- 
‘ sides, the different Circumstances of their Falls 

* and Fractures w<mld help to prolong and diver- 
‘sify their Relations. I'here should also be 
‘another Club of such Men, who have not suc- 
‘ ceeded so well in maiming themselves, but arc 
‘ however in the constant Pursuit of these Ac- 
‘ comphshments. I would by no means be sus- 
‘pected by what I have said to traduce in gencr.d 
‘ the Body of Fox-hunters; foj whilst I look upon 
‘a reasonable Creature full-speed alter a Pack of 
‘Dogs, by way of Pleasure, and not of Business, 
‘I shall alway.sniakc honourable mention of it. 

‘But the most irksome Conversation of all 
‘others I have met with in the N'' 'hh 
‘ has been among two or three of : . :i 
‘who have overlooked Men and Manners, and 
‘ have passed through France and Italy with the 
‘ same Observation that the Carriers and Stage- 

* Coachmen do through Grent-Britain ; that is, 
‘ their Stop.s and Stages have been regulated ac- 
‘ cording to the Liquor they have met with m 
‘ their Passage. I'hey indeed rcTnomber the 

* Name.s of abundance of Places, with the qjarti- 
‘cular Fineries of certain Churches ; But their 
‘distinguishing Maik is certain Prettincsses of 
‘ Foreign Languages, the Meaning of which they 
‘ could have better express’d in their own. I'he 
‘ Entertainment of those fine Obseivers, Shake- 

* ape ar has described to consist 

* In talking of the Alps and Appennines, 

‘ The Pyrenean, and the River Po.‘ 

‘ and then concludes with a Sigh, 

‘ No7v this is 7vorshipfitl Society ! 

‘ I would not be thought in all this to hate such 
‘ honest Creatures as Dogs ; 1 am only unhappy 
‘ that 1 cannot partake in tlieir Diversions. But 
‘ 1 love them so well, as D<»gs, that I ciften go 
‘with my Pockets stuffed with Bread to dispense 
‘ my Favours, or make my way through them at 
‘Neighbours Houses. There is in particular a 
‘young Hound of great Expectation, Viv.icity, 
‘and Elite* prize, that attends my Flights where- 
‘ ever he spies me. I'his Cieature observes my 
‘Countenance, and behaves hmi.self accordingly. 
‘His Mirth, hi.s F’rolick, and Jov upon the Sight of 
‘ me has been observed, and I have been gravely 
‘ desired not to encourage him so much, for it 
‘ spoils his Parts ; but 1 think he shevys them 
‘ sufficiently in the several Boundings, Fnskmgs, 
‘and Scounngs, when he makes Ins Couit to me 
‘ But I foresee in a little time he and 1 must keep 
‘ Company with one another only, for wx* arc fit 
‘ for no other in these Parts. Having inform'd 
‘you how 1 do pass my time in the Country 


^ Falconbridge in King John, Act I. sc i. 


where I am, I must proceed to tell you how I 
‘would pass it, had I such a Fortune as would put 
‘me above the Observance of Ceremony and Cus- 
‘tom. 

‘ My Scheme of a Country Life then should be 
‘as follows. As I am happy in three or four 
‘very agreeable Friends, these I would constantly 
‘ have with me . and the Freedom we took with 
‘one another at School and the University, we 
‘would maintain and exert upon all Occasions 
‘with great Courage. There should be certain 
‘Hours of the Day to be employ’d in Reading, 
I during which time it should be im]'i>-.s)l,l,; f,,i- 
‘any one of us to enter the other’s Chamber, un- 
‘less by Storm. After this we would communi- 
‘cate the Tr.ash or Treasuie we had met with, 
‘with our own Reflection.s upon the Matter; the 
‘ Justness of which we would controvert with 
‘ good-humour’d Warmth, and never spare one 
‘another out of the complaisant Spirit of Con- 
‘ ver.sation, which makes others affirm and deny 
‘the same matter in a quarter of an Hour. If 
‘any of the Neighbouring Gentlemen, not of our 
‘Turn, should take it in their heads to visit me, 1 
‘should look iqion these Persons in the same 
‘degree Enemies to my parliciikii slate of Hap- 
‘ pmess, as ever the Trench were to that of the 
‘ Jkiblick, and T would be at an annual Kxiicni'e 
‘in Spies to observe their Motions Whenever 
‘ I should be suiprized with a Visit, as 1 hate 
‘Drinking, I would be brisk in swilling Bum- 
‘ pars, upon this Ma.xim, 'I'hat it is belter to 
‘trouble others with my Impel tmeiu'e, than to be 
‘troubled my self with theirs. 'I'lie Necessity of 
‘an Infinnarv makes me resolve to fall into that 
‘ Project . and as w'e should be but Five, the 
‘’J'errois of aii involuntary Separation, which our 
‘ Number cannot so well admit of, wmild make us 
‘ exeit our selves, in opposition to all the jiaiti- 
‘cul.iis mentioned in your Inslitutifiii of tl 1 . 1 t 
‘equitable Confinement. This my way of Life I 
‘know would subject me to the Imputation ol n 
‘ morose, covetous and singular Fellow 'Khese 
‘and all other hard words, with all manner of 
‘insipid Jests, and all other pioaGi, w<'uld be 
‘matter of Mirth to me and my 1 rieiitl,; Jk*- 
‘ sides, I would destroy the Application of the 
‘ Pijnthcts Morose ami Covetous, bv a yeaily 
‘Rebel of my unrleservedlv necessitous Neigh- 
‘boius, am I by treating iny Friends and Do- 
‘ mcsticks w'ith an Humanity that should ex- 
‘ press the Obligation to he rather on my side ; 
‘and for the woid Singular, 1 was always of 
‘opinion every Man niiisr be so, to be what one 
‘.would desire him. 

Your 7/ery humble S< 7'7/ant, 

J. R.’ 

Mr. Si'ECTATOR, 

‘About twm Years ago I w.as c.alled upon by 
‘the younger part of a Country Family, by my 

‘ This letter was by Steele’s old co!]<“gc friend, 
Ru.iuud Parker, who took his degree of M.A. 111 
1 ^ 97 , became Fellow of Merton, ami died Vicar 
of Emhleton, in Northumberland J'his is the 
friend whose condemn.uion of the comedy written 
by him in student days Steele had accepted with- 
out question. 
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* Mother’s side related to me, to visit Mr. Camp- 

* bell, the dumb Man ; for they told me that that 
‘ was chiefly what broaight them to Town, having 
‘ heard Wonders of him in Essex. I, who always 
‘ wanted Faith in Matters of that kind, was not 

* easily prevailed on to go ; but lest they should 

‘ take it ill, I went with them ; when to my surprize, 
‘Mr. Campbell related all their past Life, (in 
‘ short, had he not been prevented, such a Dis- 
‘covery would have come out, as would have 
‘ ruined the next design of their corning to Town, 
*viz. buying Wedding-CIoaths.) Our Names 

* though he never heard of us before ^and we 

‘endeavoured to conceal were as familiar to 

‘ him as to our selves. To be sure, Mr. Specta- 
‘ TOR, he is a very learned and wise Man, Being 
‘impatient to know my Fortune, having paid my 
‘ respects in a Family-y^cn^/«, he told me (after 
‘ his manner) among several other things, that in 
‘ a Year and nine Months I should fall ill of a new 
‘ Fever, be given over by my Physicians, but 
‘should with much difficulty recover ; That the 
‘ first lime I took the Air afterwards, I should be 
‘ address’d to by a young Gentleman of a plcnti- 
‘ful Fortune, good Sense, and a generous Spirit. 

* Mr, Spectator, he is the purest Man m the 
‘World, for all he .said is come to pass, and I 
‘ am the happiest She in Ketti. I have been in 
‘ quest of Mr. Campbell these three Months, and 
‘cannot find him out. Now hearing you are a 
‘ dumb Man too, I thought you might correspond, 
‘ and be able to tell me something ; for I think my 
‘.self highly oblig’d to make his Fortune, as he 
‘ has mine. ’Tis very possible your Worship, who 
‘has Spies all over this Town, can inform me how 
‘ to scud to him ; If you can, I beseech you be as 
‘speedy as possible, and you will highly oblige 

1 ''our constant Reader and Adntn cr, 
Dulcibella Thankley. 

Ordered, That the Inspector I employ about 
Wonders, enquire at the Goldeii~Lwn, opposite to 
the Half-Moon Tavern in J)mry-La7te, into the 
Merit of this Silent Sage, and report accordingly. 


No, 475.3 Thursday, Sept. 4, 1712, [Addison. 

* — Quee res in se neqne Consilium neque 

modwn 

Hahet nlLnm, earn comilio regere non poles. 

Ter. 

I T is an old Observation, which has been made 
of Politicians who would rather ingratiate 
themselves with their Sovereign, than promote 
his- real Service, that they accommodate their 
Counsels to his Inchnapons, and advise him to 
such Actions only as his Heart is naturally set 
upon. The Privy-Counsellor of one in Love must 
observe the same Conduct, unless he would forfeit 
the Friendship of the Person who desires his Ad- 
vice, I have known several odd Cases of this 


Nature. Hipparchus was going to marry a oom- 
mon Woman, but being resolved to do nothing 
without the Advice of his Friend Philander, he 
consulted him upon the Occasion. PhiltMtder 
told him his Mind freely, and represented his Mis- 
tress to him in such strong Colours, that the ttext 
Morning he received a Challenge for his Pains, 
and before Twelve a Clock was run through the 
Body by the Man who had asked his Advice. 
Ceha was more pnident on the like occasion : she 
de.sired Leonilla to give her Opinion freely upon 
a young Fellow who made his Addresses to her. 
Leonilla, to oblige her, told her with great Frank- 
ness, that she looked upon him as one of the most 
worthless Celia, foreseeing what a Charac- 

ter she was to expect, begged her not to go on, 
for that she had been privately rriarried to lum 
above a Fortnight. The truth of it is, a Woman 
seldom asks Advice before she has bought her 
Wedding-CIoaths. When she has made her own 
Choice, for Form’s .sake she sends a Cong€ d'elire 
to her Friends. 

If we look into the secret .Springs and Motives 
that set People at work in these Occasions, and 
put them upon asking Advice, which they never 
intend to take ; I look upon it to be none of the 
least, that they are incapable of keeping a Secret 
which is so very pleasing to them. A Girl longs 
to tell her Confident, that she hopes to be married 
in a little time, and, in order to talk of the pretty 
Fellow that dwells so much in her llioughts, ask.s 
her very gravely, what she would advise her to 
do in a case of so much Difficulty. Wlw else 
should Melissa, who had not a Thousand Pound 
in the World, go into every Quarter of the Town 
to ask her Acquaintance whether they would ad- 
vise her to take Toni Toivnly, that made his Ad- 
dresses to her with an Estate of Five Thousand 
a Year ? ’Tis very pleasant on this occasion, to 
hear the Lady propose her Doubts, and to see the 
Pains she is at to get over tliem. 

I must not here omit a Practice that i.s in u.se 
among the vainer Part of our own Sex, who will 
often ask a Friend’s Advice, in relation to a For- 
tune whom they are never likely to come at. 
Will. Honeycomb, who is now on the Verge of 
Three.score, took me aside not long since, and 
asked me in his most serious Look, whether 1 
would advise him to marry my Lady Betty S 'mglc, 
who, by the way, is one of the gre vtest Fortunes 
about Town. I star’d him full in the Face upon 
so strange a Question ; upon which he immedi- 
ately gave me an Inventory of her Jewels and 
Estate, adding, that he was resolved* to do no- 
thing in a matter of such Consequence without 
my Approbation. Finding he would have an 
Answer, I told him, if he could get the Lady’s 
Consent, he had mine. This is about the Tenth 
Match which, to my knowledge, Will, has con* 
suited his Friends upon, without ever opening his 
Mind to the Party herself. 

I have been engaged in this Subject by the fol- 
lowing Letter, which comes to me from some 
notable young Female Scribe, who, by the Con- 
tents of It, seems to have carried Matters so far, 
that she is ripe for asking Advice ; but as 1 would 
not lose her Good-Will, nor forfeit the Reputation 
which 1 have with her for Wisdom, I shall only 


* See note on p. 470. 
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communicate the Letter to the Publick, without fusion and Disorder. When I read a methodical 
returning any Answer to it. Discourse, l am in a regular Plantation, and can 

® ' place my self in its several Centres, so as to take 

Afr*. SpbctatoRj ^ . px, r • ^ view of all the Lines and Walks that are struck 

'Now, Sir, the thing is this: Mr. ^a^ely is them. You may ramble in the one a whole 
'the prettiest Gentleman about Town. He is very together, and every Moment discover some- 

‘ tall, Wt not too tjill neither. He dances like a thing or other that is new to you ; but when you 
'Angel. His Mouth is noad’e I don’t know how, done, you will have but a confused imperfect 

' but ’tis the prettiest that I ever saw m my Life. Notion of the Place: In the other, your Eye 
' He is always laughing, for he has an infinite deal commands the whole Prospect, and gives you 

* of Wit. If you did but see how he rolls his of it, as is not easily worn out of 

'Stockins! He has a thousand pretty Fancies, the Memory, 

‘ and I am sure, if you saw him, you would like Irregularity and want of Method are only sup- 
'him. He is a very good Scholar, and can talk portable in Men of great Learning or Genius, 

* Latin as fast as English. I wish you could but are often too full to be exact, and therefore 

‘see him dance. * Now vou must understand poor chuse to throw down their Pearls in Heaps before 
‘Mr. Shapely has no Estate ; but how can he Reader, rather than be at the Pains of string- 

‘ help that, you know ? And yet my Friends are so them. 

‘ unreason.able as to be always teazing me about Method is of advantage to a Work, both in re- 
'him, because he has no Estate . but I am sure j^pect to the Writer and the Reader. In regard 
‘he has that that h better than an Estate; for he f^rst, it is a great help to his Invention, 

‘is a Good-natured, Ingenious, Modest, Civil, When a Man has plann’d his Discourse, he finds 
‘Tall, Well-bred, Handsome Man, and 1 am a great many Thoughts rising out of every Head, 

‘ obliged to him for his Civilities ever since I saw do not ofler themselves upon the general 

‘ him, I forgot to tell you that he has black Eye^ Survey of a Subject. His I'houghts are at the 
' and looks upon me now and then as u he had same time more intelligible, and better discover 
‘tears in them. And yet my Friends are so im- their Drift and Meaning, when they are placed in 
‘reasonable, that they would have me be uncivil their proper Lights, and follow one another in a 
‘ to him. I have a good Portion which they can- regular Series, than when they are thrown together 
‘not hinder me of, and I shall be fourteen on the without Order and Connexion. There is always 
‘29th Day of Aupist next, and am therefore an Ob.scurity in Confusion, and the same Sentence 
‘willing to settle in the World as soon as I can, that would have enlightened the Reader in one 
! ‘and so is Mr. Shapely. Rut every body I ad- p^rt of a Discour.se, perplexes him rn another. 

; ‘vise with here is poor Mr. Shapely's Enemy, p^r the same reason likewise every Thought in a 
! ‘ I desire therefore you will give me your Advice, methodical Discourse .shews |it^] self in its 
i ‘ fbr I know you are a wise Man ; and if you ad- greatest Beauty, as the .several Figures in a piece 
! ‘vise me well, I am resolved to follow it. I of Painting receive new Grace from their Dis- 
' * heartily wish you could see him dance, and am, position in the Picture. The Advantages of a 
I SIR, Reader from a methodical Discourse, are corre- 

I Yourmost humble Servant, .spondent with those of the Writer. He com- 

{ . . prebends every thing easily, takes it in with 

I ‘ He loves your Spectators mightily. Pleasure, and retains it long, 

i C. Method is not less requisite in ordinary Con- 

I versation than in Writing, provided a Man would 

} talk to make him.self understood. I, who hear a 

1 /• *1 o - thousand Coffee-house Debates every Day, am 

j 476.] Friday, September sensible of this want of Method in the 

} Thoughts of my honest Countrymen. There is 

lucidus Ordo. — Hor. not one Dispute in ten which is managed in those 

Schools of Politicks, where, after the three first 


AV. 476.] Friday, September s,x7i2. \Addison. 
I lucidus Ordo. — Hor. 


^ Schools of Politicks, where, after the three first 

A mong my Daily-Papers which I bestow on Sentences, the Question is not entirely lost. Our 
the Publick, there are some which are Disputants put me in mind of the Cuttle-Pi.sh 
I written with Regularity and Method, and others if himself, ^ 

that run out into the Wildness of those Composi- blackens all the Water about him till he becomes 
tions which go by the Names of Essays. As for invisible. Ihe Man who does not know how to 
the first, I have the whole Scheme of the Dis- method^e his Ihoughts, has always, to borrow a 
course in my Mind before I set Pen to Paper. In Phrase from the Dispensary ahnrre^iSup^JIuuy 
the other kind of Writing, it is sufficient that I of Words; ® the Fruit is lo.st amid.st the Exu- 
have several Thought.s on a Subject, without berance of Leaves. ^ r ■ 

troubling my self to range them in such order, ? T'"' ilVen 

that the? may seem to grow out of one another, methodical Disputants of any that 
and be disposed under tie proper Heads. Seneca under my Observation. Tom has read enough to 

vcoA Montaigne ixrc: Patterns for Writing in this 

last kind, as Fully and Aristotle e.xcel in the i 

other. When 1 read an Author of Genius who * It is said of Colon in the second Canto, 

writes without Method, I fancy myself in a Wood 

that abounds with a great many noble Objects, Hourly his ham' dlnipertmcnce aj/ords 

rising among one another in the greatest Con- A barren Superfluity of Words. 
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make him very Impertinent ; his Knowledge is 
sufficient to raise Doubts, but not to clear them. 
It is pity that he has so much Learning, or that 
he has not a great deal more. With these Quali- 
fications Torn sets up for a Free-thinker, finds a 

f reat many things to blame in the Constitution of 
is Country, and ’gives shrewd Intimations that 
he does not believe another World. In short. 
Puzzle is an Atheist as mucli as his Parts will give 
him leave. He has got about half a dozen com- 
mon-place Topicks, into which he never fails to 
turn the Conversation, whatever was the Occasion 
of it; Tho’ the matter in debate be about 
or Denain, it is ten to one but half his Discourse 
runs upon the Unreasonableness of Bigottry and 
Priest-craft. This makes Mr. Puzzle the Ad- 
miration of all those who have less Sense than 
himself, and the Contempt of those who have 
more. There is none in Town whom Tout dreads 
so much as my Friend Will Dry. Will, who is 
' acquainted with Tom's Logick, when he finds 
him running off the Question, cuts him short with 
a Whal then ? We allow all this to be time, hut 
what is it to our f>resent Purpose ? 1 have known 
Tom eloquent half an hour together, and triumph- 
ing, as ho thought, in the Superiority of the 
Argument, when he has been non-plus’d on a 
sudden by Mr. Dry's desiring him to toll the 
Company what it was lhat he endeavoured to 
prove. In short, J)ry is a Man of a clear method- 
ical Head, but few Words, vind gams the same 
Advantage over Puzzle, that a small Body of 
regular Troops would gam over a nuinbeiless un- 
disciplined Militia. C. 


1 ^ 0 . 477.] Saturday, Septciiiher6, 1712. [Addison. 

An me ludit amahilis 

Jnsauia ^ audire et videor pios 
Errare per lucos, amoentr 

Quos et aqtm subeunt et auror. — Hor. 


H aving lately read your Essay on the 
Pleasures of the Imagination, I was so 
taken with your Thoughts upon some of our 
English Gardens, that I cannot forbear troubling 
you with a Letter upon that Subject. I am one, 
you must know, who am looked upon as an Hu- 
morist in Gardening. I have several Acres about 
my House, which I call my Garden, and winch a 
skilful Gardener would not know^ what to call. It 
is a Confusion of Kitchin and Parterre, Orchard 
and Flower-Garden, which lie so mixt and inter- 
woven with one another, that if a Foreigner who 
had seen nothing of our Country should be con- 
vey’d into my Garden at his first landing, he 
would look upon it as a natural Wilderness, and 
one of the uncultivated Parts of our Country. My 
Flowers grow up in several Parts of the Garden in 
the greatest Luxurvancy and Profusion. I am so 
far from being fond of any particular one, by 
reason of its Rarity, tliat if I meet with any one 
in a Field which pleases me, I give it a place in 
my Garden. By this means, when a Stranger 


walks with me, he is .surprized to see several laflfe 
Spots of Ground cover’d with ten thousand differ- 
ent Colours, and has often singled out Flowers 
that he might have met with under a common 
Hedge, in a Field, or in a Meadow, as some of the 
greatest Beauties of the Place. The only Method 
I observe in this Particular, is to range in the 
same Quarter the Products of the same Season, 
that they may make their Appearance together, 
and compose a Picture of the greatest Variety. 
'I'here is the .same Irregularity in my Plantations, 
which run into as great a Wildnes.s as their Na- 
tures will permit. I take in none ’that do not 
natur.ally rejoice in the Soil, and am pleased when 
I am walking in a Labyrinth of my own raising, 
not to know whether the next Tree I shall meet 
With is an Apple or an Oak, an Elm or a Pear- 
Tree. My Kitchin has likewise its particular 
Quarters assigned it ; for besides the wholesome 
Luxury which that Place abounds with, I have 
always thought a Kitchin-Garden a moreplea.sant 
Sight than the finest Orangery, or artificial Green- 
house. 1 love to see everything in its Perfection, 
and am more pleased to survey my Rows of Cole- 
woTts and Cabbages, with a thousand nameless 
Poi-hcrbs, spnngnig up in their full Fragrancy and 
Verdure, than to see the tender Plants of Foreign 
Countries kept alive by artificial Heats, or wither- 
ing m an Air and Soil that are not adapted to 
them. 1 must not omit, that there is a Fountain 
rising in the iipjier part of my Garden, which forms 
a liule waiidnng Rill, and administers to the 
Pleasure as well as the Plenty of the Place. I 
have .so conducted it, that it visits most of my 
Plantations ; and have taken particular Care to 
let it run m the same manner as it would do in an 
open Field, so that it generally passes through 
Banks of Violets and Primroses, Plats of Willow, 
or other Plant'^, that seem to be of its own pro- 
ducing. There is another Circumstance in wliich 
I am very particular, or, as my Neighbours call 
me, very whimsical ; As my Garden invites into 
it all the Birds of the Counliy, by offering them 
the Conveiiiency of Springs and Shades, Solitude 
and .Shelter, I do not suffer any one to destroy 
their Nests in the Spring, or drive them from 
their usual Haunts in Fruit-time. I value my 
G.ardcn mote for lieiug full of Blackbirds than 
Cherries, and very frankly give them Fruit for 
their Songs. By this means I have always the 
Mustek of the Season in its Perfection, and 
am highly delighted to see the Jay or the 
Thnush ab'';U mv V/.-ilkN. and shooting 

before my Fie .■ ibe 'CM".!! buie Glades and 
Alievs that I pass ihro’. I think there are as 
many kinds of Gardening as of Poetry: Your 
Makers of Parterres and Flower-Gardens, are 
Epigrammatists and Sonneteers in this Art ; Con- 
trivers of Bowers and Grotto’s, Trcillages .and 
Cascades, arc Romance Writers. Wise and Lon- 
don are our heroick Poets ; and if, as a Critick, I 
may single out any Passage of their Works to 
commend, I shall take notice of that Part in the 
upper Garden at Kensington, which was at first, 
niitbiiit: but a (mavcl-Pit. It must have been a 
line i icMiiH for Gardening, that could have thought 
of foiining such an unsightly Hollow into so 
beautiful an Area, and to have hit the Eye with 
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so uncommon and agreeable a Scene as that which 
it is now wrought into. To give this particular 
Spot of Ground the greater Effect, they have made 
a very pleasing Contrast ; for as on one side of the 
Walk you see this hollow Basin, with its several 
little Plantations lying so conveniently under the 
Eye of the Beholder; on the other side of it there 
appears a seeming Mount, made up of 'I'rees 
rising one higher than another in proportion as 
they approach the Center. A Spectator, who has 
not heard this Account of it, w-ould think this 
Circular Mount was not only a real one, hut that 
it had been acunlly scooped out of that hollow 
Space which I liave before mention’d 1 never 
yet met with any one who had walked in tins 
Garden, who wa> not sliuck with that l\irt of u 
which I have here mention'd. As foi my self, 
you will find, by the Account which I have already 
given you, that iny Compositions in Gaulcning 
are altogether aitcr the I^ittdarick Mannei, and 
run into the beautiful Wildness of Nature, with- 
out affecting the nicer Elegancies of Art. What 
I am nov/ going (o mention, will, perhaps, deserve 
your AtteriLion nioie than any thing I have >ct 
said. I find thru m the Discourse which I spoke 

of at the Bern ig ' iv Letter, yon are against 

filling in < ! ■ with Kver-(.ij ecus , and 

indeed 1 am so far ol .• D ‘ . .. that I c.ni by 
no means think the N > ’ . . Kver-Grecii 

comparable to that which shoots out annually, 
and clothes our 'Trees lu tlic Summer-Season 
But I have often wonder’d that tliose who are like 
my self, and love to live in Cardens, have never 
thought of contriving a Winter Garden, which 
would consist of such 'Trees only* as never cast 
their Leaves. We have very often little Snatches 
of Sunshine and fan Weather in the most uncom- 
fortable Parts of the Year, and liave fu-cpiently 
several Days in Is'ovonber imtX JanHary that arc 
as agreeable as any in the finest Months At such 
times, therefoie, 1 think there coidd not be a 
greater Pleasure, than to walk in such a Winter- 
Garden as 1 have proposed, lu the Summer- 
Season the whole Country blooms, and is a kind 
of Garden, for which leason we aie not so sensible 
of those Beauties that at this time may be every 
where met with : but vvlum Nature is in her Deso- 
lation, and presents us with nothing Iml bleak and 
barren Prospects, there is something imspcakalily 
chearful in a Siiol of Ground whreh is covered 
with 'I rees that smile amidst all the Rigours of 
Winter, and give ns a View of the most gay 
Season in the midst of that which is the most dead 
and melancholy. 1 have ^o far indulged my self 
in this Thought, that I have set apait a wliole 
Acre of Ground for the executing of it. The 
Walls are covered with Ivy instead of Vines. The 
Laurel, the Hornbeam, and the Holly, with many 
other 'J'lees and Plants of the .same nature, grow 
so thick in it, that you cannot imagine a moie 
lively Scene. 'The glowing Redness of the Berries, 
with which they are hung at this time, vies with 
the Verdure of their Leaves, and are apt to inspire 
the Heart of the Beholder witli that vernal 'De- 
light which you have somewliere t.iken notice of 
in your former papers.' It is vety pleasant, at 


^ Ir. No. 393. 


the same time, to see the .several kinds of Birds 
retiring into this little Green Spot, and enjoying 
themselves among the Branches and Foliage, when 
my great Garden, which 1 have before mention’d 
to you, does not afford a single Leaf for their 
Shelter. 

You must know, Sir^ that I look upon the 
Pleasure which we take m a Grarden, as one of the 
n' . ‘ ;n - . ..jg f )■ I , _ 1 t ■ 1 1 ■ T 1 1 1 !i i I '1 I ■ fc A Garden 
‘ 1 1.. 1. Ill ,.,i\ ■,'! i J *,ii cm s before the 
Fall It is naturally apt to fill the Mind with 
Cedmness and Tranquillity, and to lay all its tur- 
bulent Passions at rest. It j^ives us a great insight 
into the Contrivance and Wisdom of Providence, 

. ’ -.'.I' '.."I I- S'l! '■ t' f->:- Meditation. 

I ■ ■ i !■; • '.'IK 1. 1' M i) t li ■.•placency and 
S.itist.iction which a Man takes m these Works of 
N. It lire, to be a laudable, if not a virtuou.s Habit 
of Mind For all which Reasons I hope you will 
paidon the Length of my present Letter. 

/ am, 

C. .9/A, <Vr. 


JVe 478. Monday, Sepievther %, 1712. \Steele. 


U sits 

Quern penes A rhitriuin est, et et Norma — - 


Mr. SfECTATOR, 

I 'J' happened lately, that a Friend of mine, who 
had many things to hay for his P'amily, would 
oblige me to walk with him to the Shops He was 
very nice in his way, .and fond of having every 
thing sliewai, which at first made me very uneasy , 
hilt as Ills Humour still continu’d, the thing,s 
which I had been staring at along with him, began 
to fill my Head, and led me into a Set of amusing 
'Thoughts concerning them. 

1 fancied it must be very surprizing to any' one 
w'bo enters Into a detail of Fashions, to consider 
how fai the \amiy of Mankind has laid it self out 
in Dress, what a prodigious number of People it 
maintains, and v hat a Circulation of Money it 
occasions. Providence m this Case makes use of 
the Folly which w'e will not give up, and it be- 
comes instrumental to the Support of those who 
are willing to lahonr. Hence it is that P'ringe- 
MaktM-s, J.arc-Men, 'Tire- Women, and a number 
of othei Trades, which would be useless in a simple 
.Stale of Nature, diaw their Subsistence ; tho’ it is 
seldom seen that such as these arc extremely rich, 
because their original F’ault of being founded upon 
1.'“.';' ' them pool by the light Inconstancy' 

■ ;■ N :!■ The Variableness of Fashion turns 

the Stream of Business w'hich flows from it now 
into one Channel, and anon into another ; so that 
different Sets of People .sink or flouri.sh in their 
turns by it. 

From the Shops we retii’d to the 'ra\ cm, where 
I found my Friend express so much satisfaction 
for the Bargains he had made, that . mv mor.al 
Reflections, (if I had told them) might have pass’d 
for a Reproof: so I chose lather to fall in with 
him, .intl let the Discourse mu upon the use of 
Fashions. 

Here we remembred bow much Man is govetn’d j 
by his Sensc.s, how lively he is struck by the 
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Objects which appear to him in an agreeable 
manner, how much Clothes contribute to make us 
agreeable Objects, and how much we owe it to 
our selves that we should appear so. 

We considered Man as belonging to Societies ; 
Societies as form’d of different Ranks ; and differ- 
ent Ranks distinguished by Habits, that all proper 
Duty or Respect might attend their Appearance. 

We took notice of several Advantages which 
are met with in the Occurrences of Conversation. 
How the bashful Man has been sometimes so 
rais’d, as to express himself with an Air of Free- 
dom, when he imagines that his Habit introduces 
him to Company with a becoming Manner : And 
again, how a Fool in fine Clothes shall be suddenly 
heard with Attention, till he has betray’d himself ; 
whereas a Man of Sense appearing with a Dress 
of Negligence, shall be but coldly received, till he 
be proved by Time, and established in a Charac- 
ter. Such things as these we cou’d recollect to have 
happen’d to our knowledge so very often, that we 
concluded the Author had his Reasons, who ad- 
vises his Son to go in Dress ratlier above his For- 
tune thati under it. 

At last the Subject seem’d so considerable, that 
it was proposed to have a Repository built for 
Fashions, as there are Chambers for Medals 
and other Rarities. The Building may be shap’d 
as that which stands among the Pyramids, in the 
Form of a Woman’s Head. This may be rais’d 
upon Pillars, whose ( )rnanicnts shall bear a just 
relation to the Design. 'J'hus there may be an 
Imitatimi of Fringe carv’d m the Base, a sort of 
Appearance of Lace in the F'rleze, and a Repre- 
sentation of curling Locks, with Bows of Ribband 
sloping over them, may fill up the Work of the 
Cornish The Inside may be divided into two 
Apartments appropriated to each Sex, The 
Apartments may be fill'd with Shelves, on which 
Boxes are to stand as regularly as Books in a 
Library. These are to have Folding- Doors, which 
being open’d you are to behold a Baby dressed 
out in some Fashion which has flourish’d, and 
standing upon a Pedestal, where the time of its 
Reign is mark’d down. For its further Regula- 
tion, let it be order’d, th.at every one who invents 
a Fashion shall bring iii his Box, whose Front he 
may at pleasure have either work’d or painted 
with some amorous or gay Device, that, like Books 
with gilded Leaves and Covers, it may the sooner 
draw the Eyes of the Beholders. And to the cud 
that these may be preserv’d with all due Care, let 
tliere be a Keeper appointed, who shall be a 
Gentleman quahfy’d with a competent Know- 
ledge in Clothes ; so that by thi.s means the Place 
will be a comfortable Support for some Beau who 
has spent his Estate in dressing. 

The Reasons offer'd by which we expected to 
gain the Approbation of the Publick, were as 
follows. 

First, That every one who is considerable 
enough to be a Mode, and has any Imperfection 
of Nature or Chance, which it is po.ssible to hide 
by the Advantage of Clothes, may, by coming to 
this Repository, be furnish’d her self, and furnish 
all who are under the same Misfortune, with the 
most agreeable Manner of concealing it ; and 
that on the other side, every one who has any 

Beauty in Face or Shape, may also be furnished 
with the most agreeable Manner of shewing it. 

Secondly, That whereas some of our young 
Gentlemen who travel, give us great reason to 
suspect that they only go abroad to make or im- 
prove a Fancy for Dress, a Project of this nature 
may be a means to keep them at home, which is 
in effect the keeping of so much Money in the 
Kingdom. And perhaps the Balance of Fashion 
in Europe^ which now leans upon the side of 
France, may be so alter’d for the future, that it 
may become as common with EroicJiinen to come 
to England for their finishing Stroke of Breeding, 
as it has been for Englishmen to go to France 
for it. 

Thirdly, Whereas several great Scholars, who 
might have been otherwise useful to the World, 
have .spent their time in studying to describe the 
Dresses of the Ancients from dark Hints, which 
they arc fain lo interpret and support with much 
Learning, it will from henceforth happen, that 
they shall be ficed from the Trouble, and the 
World from useless Volumes. I'his Project will 
be a Registry, to which Posterity may have re- 
course, for the clearing such obscure Passages as 
tend that w.ay in Autlior.s ; and therefore we .shall 
not for the future submit cur selves to the Learn- 
ing of Etymology, which might persuade the Age 
to come, that the F'arthingal was worn for Cheap- 
ness, or the Furbeloe for Warmth. 

Fourthly, Whereas they who are old themselves, 
have often a way of railing at the Extravagance 
of Youth, and the whole Age in which their Chil- 
dren live ; it is hoped th.at this ill Humour will be 
much suppres.s’d, when we can have recourse to the 
Fashions of their Times, produce tliem in our 
Vindication, and be able to shew that it might have 
been as expensive in Queen Elizabeth' s time only 
to wash and quill a Ruff, as it is now to buy 
Cravats or Neck-Handkerchiefs. 

We desire also to have it taken Notice of. That 
because we would shew a particular respect to 
Foreigners, which may induce them to perfect 
their Bi ceding here in a Knowledge which is 
very proper for pi'etty Gentlemen^ we have con- 
ceived the Motto for the House in the I..earned 
Language. There is to be a Picture over the 
Door, \vith a Looking-Glass and a Dressing- 
Chair in the Middle of it : Then on one .side are 
to be seen, above one another, Patch-Boxes, Pin- 
Cushions, and little Bottles ; on the other, Powder 
Baggs, Puffs, Combs and Brushes ; beyond these, 
Swords with fine Knots, whose Point.s are hidden, 
and Fans almost closed, with the Handle.s down- 
ward, are to stand out interchangeably from the 
Sides till they meet at the Top, and form a Semi- 
circle over the rest of the Figures : Beneath all, 
the Writing is to run iii this pretty sounding 
Manner : 

Adeste, O quota not sunt, Veneres, Gratiee, 
Cupidines, 

^ ‘ All ye Venuses, Graces, and Cupids, attend : 
See prepared to your hands 

Darts, torches, and bands; ^ i 

Your weapons here choose, and your empire 
extend.’ 
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En vt^is adsunt in promptu 
' Faces, Vincula, Spicnla, 

Hinc elig'iie, sumite, regite. 

I am. Sir, 

Your most humble Scn’ant, 

A. B. 

The Proposal of my Correspondent I cannot but 
look upon as an ingenious Method of placing 
Persons (whose Parts make them ambitious to 
exert themselves m frivolous things) in a Rank by 
themselves. In order to this, I would propose, 
That there be a Hoard of Directors of the fashion- 
able Society ; and because it is a Matter of too 
much Weight for a private Man to determine 
alone, I should he highly obliged to my ('orre- 
spondents if they would give in Lists of Persons 
qualify’d for this Trust. If the chief CofFee- 
house.s, the Conversations of which Places arc 
carry’d on by Persons, each of whom has his little 
number of Followers and Admireis, would name 
from among themselves two or three to be inserted, 
they should be put up with great Faithfulness, 
Old Beaus are to be pie.sented in the fir^t place ; 
but a.s that Sect, with relation to Dress, is almost 
extinct, it will, I fear, be absolutely necessary to 
take in all Time-Servers, properly so deem’d ; 
that is, such as, without .inj Cuuuti'm of Con- 
science or View of Interest, change with the 
World, and that merely from a Terror of being 
out of Fashion. Such also, lyho from Facility of 
Temper, and too much Obsequiousness, are vicious 
against their Will, and follow Leaders whom they 
do not approve, for Want of Courage to go their 
own Way, are capable Persons for this Superin- 
tendency. Those who are loth to grow old, or 
would do any thing contrary to the Course and 
Order of things, out of Fondness to be in Fashion, 
are proper Candidates. To conclude, those who 
are in Fa.shion wit'’'^ut .appa’-'mt Merit, must ho 
supposed to have li'cif .which would 

appear in a Post of Direction ; ami therefore are 
to De regarded in forming these Lists. Any who 
I shall be pleased, according to these, or wli.it 
further Qualifications maj’' occur lo himself, to 
send a List, is desired to do it within fourteen ilays 
after this Date. 

N. B. The Place of the Physiciar: to this .SV- 
ciety, according to the last nientioned Qual/Jlca- 
tioH, is already engag'd. 'f 


479.] Tuesday, September c), i-jvz. {Steele. 


-Dare fare maritis. — Hor. 


M any are the Epistles I every day receive 
from Husbands, who complain of Vanity, 
Pride, but above all Ill-nature, in their Wives. I 
cannot tell how it is, but I think I see in all their 
Letters that the Cause of their Uneasiness is in 
themselves ; and indeed I have hardlj' ever ob- 
served the married Condition unhappy, but from 
want of Judgment or Temper in the Man. The 
truth is, we generally make Love in a Style, and 
with Sentiments very unfit for ordinary Life: 


They are half Theatrical, half Romantick. By 
this Means we raise our Imaginations to what is 
not to be expected in human Life ; and because 
we did not beforehand think of the Creature we 
were enamoured of as subject to Dishumour, Age, 
Sickness, Impatience or Sullenness, but altogether 
considered her as the Object of Joy, human Na- 
ture it .self is often imputed to her as her particular 
Imperfection or Defect. 

I take it to be a Rule proper to be observed in 
all Occurrences of Life, but more e.specially inthe 
domestick or matrimonial Part of it, to preserve 
always a Disposition to be pleased. This cannot 
be supported but by considering things in their 
right light, and as Nature has form’d them, and 
not as our own Fancies or Appetites would have 
them. He then who took a young Lady to his 
Bed, with no other Consideration than the Ex- 
pectation of Scenes of Dalliance, and thought of 
her (as I said before) only as she was to administer 
to the Gratification of Desire ; as that Desire flag.s, 
will, without hei Fault, think her Charms and her 
Mont abated : From hence must follow Indiffer- 
ence, Dislike, Peevishne.ss, and Rage. But the 
Man all ' hriag- hi- Kon^vm to -.upport his Passlnn. 
and In laL:', w ;i u ue 1 -w- a-s !i li.lc 10 all :!ii: ( '.d.i- 
mitics of human Life both in Body and Mind, ahd 
even at the best what must bring upon him new 
Cares and new Relations : such a Lover, I .say, 
will form himself accordingly, and adapt liis Mind 
to the Nature of his Circumstances. This latter 
Person will be prcjiared to be a Father, a Friend, 
an Advocate, a Steward for People yet unborn, 
and has proper Affectionsready for every Incident 
m the Marriage State. Sucha Man can hear the 
Cries of Children with Pity instead of Anger ; and 
when they run over his Head, he is not disturb’d 
at their Noi.se, but is glad of their Mirth and 
Health. Tom Trusty has told me, that he thinks 
it doubles his Attention to the most intricate Affair 
he IS about, to hear his Children, for whom all his 
Cares arc applied, make a Noise in the next Room : 
On the other side Will SparJdsh cannot put on his 
Pernwig, or adjust his Cravat at the Glass, for the 
Noi.se of those damned Nurse.sand [squnling^J 
Brats ; and then ends with a gallant Reflection 
upon the Comforts of Matrimony, runs out ol the 
Ht-.-riiig, and drives to the Chocolate-house. 

■' '--lirig .. the Husband is dispo.s’d in himself, 
ev : ^ t ■|!,"..:ii'.;.s:icc of his Life is lo give him Tor- 
ment or Pleasure. When the Affection is well- 
placed, and supported by the Considerations of 
Duty, Honour, and Friend.ship, which are in the 
highest Degree eng.« ged in this Alliance, there can 
nothing rise in the coninion Course of Life, or from 
the Blows or Favours of Fortune, in which a Man 
will not find Matters of some Delight unknown to 
a single Condition. 

He who sincerely loves his Wife and Family, 
and studies to improve that Affection in him.self, 
conceives Pleasure from the most indifferent 
things ; while the married Man, who ha.s not bid 
adieu to the Fashions and false Gallantries of the 
Town, is perplexed with every thing around him. 
In both these Cases Men cannot, indeed, make a 
sillier Figure, than in repeating such Pleasures and 


^ rsipialwing] 
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Pains to the rest of the World ; but I speak of them 
only, as they sit upon those who are invorved in 
them. As I visit all sorts of People, I cannot in- 
deed but smile, when the good Lady tells her 
Husband what extraordinary things the Child 
spoke since he went out. No longer than yester- 
day I was prevail’d with to go home with a fond 
Husband: and his.Wife told him, that his Son, of 
bivS own head, when the Clock in the Parlour 
struck two, said, Pappa would come home to 
Dinner presently. While the Father has him m a 
rapture in his Arms, and is drowning him with 
Kisses, the Wife tells me he is hut just four Years 
old. Then they both struggle for him, and bring 
him up to me, and repeat his Observation of two 
a-Clock. I was called upon, by Looks upon the 
Child, and then at me, to say sonictliing , and I 
told the Father, that this Remark of tlie Infant of 
his coming home, and joining the 'rune with it, was 
a certain Indication that he would be a great His- 
torian and Chronologer. 'I’liey are neither ofilicm 
Fools, yet received my Compliment with groat 
Acknowledgment of my Prescience. I fated very 
well at Dinner, and heaid many other notable 
Sayings of their Heir, wdiich would have given 
very little Entertainment to one less turned to Re- 
flection than I was . but it was a pleasing Specu- 
lation to remark on the Happiness of a Life, in 
which things of no Moment give Occasion of Hope, 
Self-SatiHUCtion, and 'l-riumph. On the other 
Hand, I have known an ill-natur\l Coxcomb, who 
wa.s hardly Improved in any thing but P>ulk, for 
want of this Disposition, silence the whole Family, 
as a Set of silly Women and Children, for recount- 
ing things which were really above his own Ca- 
pacity. 

When I .say all this, I cannot deny but there are 
perverse Jades that fall to Mens Lots, with whom 
It requires more than common Proficiency in 
Philosophy to be able to live. When these are 
joined to Men of warm Spirits, without Temper 
or Learning, they are frequently corrected with 
Stripes ; but one of our f^ainous Lawyers is of 
Opinion, That this ought to be used spaiingly. 
As I remember, those are his very Woids , ^ but 
' as it is proper to diaw some spiritual Use out of 
all Afflictions, I should rather recommend to those 
who are visited with Women of Spiiit, to form 
themselves fur the World by Patience at home. 
Socrates, who is by all Accounts the untloubted 
Head of the Sect of the Hen-peck’d, own’d and 
acknowledged that he ow’d great part of his 
Virtue to the Exercise which his useful Wife con- 
stantly gave it. There are several good Instruc- 
tions may be drawn from his wise Answers to 
People of less Fortitude than himself on her 
Subject. A Friend, with Indignation, asked how 
so good a Man could live with so violent a Crea- 
ture ? He observ’d to him, That tluy who leant 
to keep a good Seat on horseback, mowit the least 
managable they can get, and when they have 

* Henry de Bracton in his treatise of five books 
de Legibns ei Consuetudinibus Anglia, written 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, says 
(Bk. I. cii. X.) ‘ (^uaedam sunt sub virgH, ut uxores, 
‘ &c. ; ’ but qualuies private right with the second- 
ary claim of the community. 


mastered them, they are sttre never to be dis- 
compos'd on the Backs of Steeds less restive P 
At several times, to different Persons, on the same 
Subject, he has said, My dear Ffiend, yon are 
beholden to Xantippe, that I bear so well your 
flying out in a Dispute. To another, My Hen 
clacks very much, but she brings me Chickens. 
They that live in a trading Street, are not dis- 
turbed at the Passage of Carts. I would have, 
if possible, a wise Man be contented with his Lot, 
even with Shrew ; for tho’ he cannot make her 
better, he may, you see, make himself better by 
her me.ins. 

But instead of pursuing my Design of Dis- 
playing Conjugal Love in its natural Beauties and 
Atti actions, I am got into Tales to ihe disadvan- 
tage of that Slate of Life. I must say, therefore, 
lhat I am verily persuarled that whatever is 
delightful in human Idfe, is to be enjoy’d in 
greater Perfection in the niarry’d, than m the 
single Condition, He that has this Passion in 
Perfection, in Occasions of Jov can say to him- 
self, besides his own Satisfaction, How happy 
wtll this make my Wife and Children ^ Upon 
Occurrences of Distress or Danger can comfort 
himself, But, all this while my Wife and Chil- 
dren are safe. Theic is ‘lomelhiug in it that 
I doubles Satisfactions, ’im.iusc oilier', participate 
them ; and dispels Afflictions, because others are 
exempt from them All who are marry’d without 
this Relish of their Circumstance, are in cither a 
tasteless Indolence and Negligence, which is 
hardly to be attain’d, or else live in the hourly 
Ropet of -harp Answers, eager Upbraidings, 
aiM. tii;^ Reproaches In a word the mar- 

; • ■ , uidi and without the Affection suitable 
to It, IS the compleatest Image of Heaven and 
Hell we are capable of receiving in this Life. T. 


JVo. 480.3 Wednesday, September 10, 1712. [Steele. 


Responsare cupidinibns, conteinnere honores, 
P'ortis, et in scipso totus teres, atqne rotundas. 

Hor. 


T he other Day looking over tho.se old Manu- 
scripts, of which I have formerly given 
some Account, and which relate to the Cnaracter 
of the mighty Pharamoud of France, and the 
close Friendship between him and his Friend 
Eucrate f I found, among the Letters wliichhad 
been in the custody of the latter, an Epistle 
from a Country Gentleman to Pharamoud, 
wherein he excuses himself from coming to 
Court. The Gentleni.ui, it seems, was contented 
with his Condition, had formerly been in the 
King's Service, but .11 the writing the following 
Letter, had, from Leisuie and Reflection, quite 
another Sense of things than that which he had 
in the more active Part of his Life. 

Monsieur Chezluy to Pharamond. 

Dread Sir, 

* I have from your own Hand (enclosed under 


* Xenophon’s Symposium, Bk. II. 
* See Nos. 76, 84, 97. 
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*lhe Cov^r of Mr. Eucraie of your Majesty’s 
‘ Bed-Chamber) a Letter which invites me to 
‘ Court I understand this great Honour to be 

* done me out of Respect and Inclination to me, 

* rather than Regard to yOurown Service: For 
‘which Reason 1 beg leave to lay before your 
‘Majesty my Reasons for declining to depart 
‘ from Home ; and will not, dcnibt but, as your 

* Motive in desiring my Attendance was to make 
‘me an happier Man, when you think that will 
‘not be cfTected by my Remove, you will permit 
‘ me to stay where 1 am. Those who have an 
‘Ambition to apj^ar in Courts, have ever an 
‘ Opinion that their Persons or their Talents are 
‘particularly formed for the Service or Ornament 
‘ of that Place ; or else are hurried by downright 
‘ Desire of Cain, or what they call Honour, or 

* take upon themselves whatever the Generosity 

* of their Mastei can give them Opportunities to j 
‘ g:rasp at. But your Goodness shall not be thus 

‘ imposed upon by me : 1 will therefore confess to 
‘ >.ui, that iri'i] ie:r .‘-uluiide, .iii ’ i.»pg C-nwersa- 
‘ ti ;i wall ‘.■.<,‘1 \Mio kiiiiA iiu Alt', \\ !i. eh polish 
‘ 1.1*0. have m .do I'leilK' i;'.ii;'.-'.! G-o. *;■!'( in your 
‘ 1 ) 'ii..i'.’i)U't. 'liii“.e le - C.1,1.1 U!o> moving 
‘ with a good Grace, bearing a ready Affability to 
‘all around me, and acting with ease before 
‘ many, have quite left me. I am come to that, 

‘ with regard to my Person, that I consider it only 
‘as a Machine I am obliged to take Care of, in 
‘order to enjoy my Soul in its Faculties with 
‘Alacrity; well remembering, that this Habit.a- 
‘ rion of Clay will in a few years be a meaner 
‘Piece of F^arth than any Utensil about my 
‘ Hou.se. When this is, as it really is, the most 
‘ frequent Reflection I have, you will easily ima- 
‘ gine how well I should become a Drawing-Room ; 

I ‘Add to this, What shall a Man without Desires 
1 ‘do about the generous Pharamondl Mon- 
‘ sieur Eucraie has hinted to me, that you have 
‘ thoughts of distinguishing me with Titles. As 
‘for rny self, in the Temper of my present Mind, 

‘ Appellations of Honour would but embarrass 
‘ Discourse, and new Behaviour towards me 
‘ perplex me in every Halntude of Life. I am 
‘ also to acknowledge to you, that my Children, of 
‘whom your Majesty condescended to enquire, 

‘ are all of them mean, both in their Persons and 
‘ Genius. The Estate my eldest Son is Heir to, 
‘is more than he can enjoy with a good Grace. 

‘ My Self-love will not carry me so far, as to iin- 
‘ pose upon Mankind the Advancement of Per- 
‘ s()ns (merely for their being related to me) into 
‘lugh Distinctions, who ought for their own 
‘Sakes, as well as that of the Publick, to affect 

* Obscurity. I wish, iny generous Prince, as it is 
‘ in your power to give Honours and Offices, it 
‘were also to give Talents suitable to them; 
‘Were it so, the noble Fharamond would re- 
‘ward the Zeal of my Youth with Abilities to do 
‘him Service in my Age. 

‘ Those who accept of Favour without Merit, 
‘support themsclve.s m it at the F'xpcncc of your 
‘Majesty. Give me Leave to tell you. Sir, tnisis 

* the Reason that we in the Country hear so often 
I repeated the Word Prerogative. That Part of 

* your Law which is reserved in your self for the 

* readier Service and Good of the Publick, slight I 


Men are eternally buzzing in our Ears to cover 
their own Follies and Miscarriages. It would 
‘be an Addition to the high Favour you have 
‘done me, if you would let Eucrate send me 
‘word how often, and in what Cases you allow a 
‘ Constable to insist upon the Prerogative. From 
‘ the highest to the lowest OJhcer in your Domin- 
‘ ion.s, something of their own Carriage they would 
‘exempt from Examination under the Shelter of 
‘the Word Prerogative. I would fain, most 
‘ noble Pharamondy see one of your Officers as- 
‘sert your Prerogative by good and gracious Ac- 
‘tions. When, is it used to help the Afflicted, to 
‘rescue the Innocent, to comfort the Stranger? 
‘Uncommon Methods, apparently undertaken to 
‘ attain worthy Ends, would never make Power 
* invidious. You see, Sir, I talk to you with the 
‘Freedom your noble Nature approves, in .all 
‘ whom you admit to your Conversation. 

‘ But, to return to your Majesty’s Letter, I 
‘ humbly conceive, that all Distinctions are useful 
‘ to Men, only as they are to act in Publick ; and 
‘it would be a ronmntlck Madness, for a Man to 
‘bo a Lord in his Closet. Nothing can be hon- 
‘ Durable to a Man apart from the World, but the 
‘ Reflection upon worthy Actions ; and he that 
‘places Honoui in a Consciousness of Well-doing, 

‘ will have but little Relish for any outward Hom- 
‘age that is paid him, since what gives him dis- 
‘ tinction to himself, cannot come within the Ob- 
‘ servation of his Beholders. Thus all the Words 
‘of Lordship, Honour, and Grace, arc only Repe- 
‘ titions to a Man that the King has order’d him 
‘ to be called so ; but no Evidences that there is 
‘any thing in himself that would give the Man 
‘who applies to him those Ideas, without the 
‘ Creation of his Master, 

‘I have, most \\o\A*i Pkarainond, all Honours 
‘and all Titles in your own Approbation ; I tri- 
‘uinph in them as they are your Gift, I refuse 
‘them as they arc to give me tlie Observation of 
‘others. Indulge me, my Noble Master, in this 
‘ Chastity of Renown , let me know myself in the 
‘Favour of P/ianttnond ; and look down upon 
‘ the Applause of the People. 

7 

in all Duty and Loyalty y 

Your Majesty's most obedient 
Subject and Servant, 

Jean Chezluy. 

SIP, 

' I need not tell you with what Disadvantages 
‘ Men of low F'ortunes and great Modesty come 
‘into the World : what wrong Measures their 
‘ Diffidence of themselves, and Fear of ofl'ending, 

‘ often obliges them to take ; and what a Pity it is 
‘that their greatest Virtues and Qualities, that 
‘should soonest recommend them, are the main 
‘ Obstacle in the way of their Preferment. 

‘ This, Sir, is my Case ; I was bred at a C oimtry- 
‘ School, where I learned Latin and Greek. I'he 
‘ Misfortunes of my F'amily forced me up to Town, 

‘ where a Profession of the politer sort has pro- 
‘ tected me against Infamy and VVant. *1 am now 
‘ Clerk to a Lawyer, and, in times of Vacancy 
‘and Recess from Business, have made myself 
‘Master of Italian and P'rench; and tho’ the 
‘ Progress I have made in my Business has gain’d 
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* me Reputauon enough for one of my standing, 

* yet my Mind sug^sts to me every day, that it 

* is not upon that Foundation I am to build my 

* Fortune. 

‘The Person I have my present Bependance 
‘upon, has it in his Nature, as well as in his 
‘ Power, to advance me, by recommending me to 
‘ a Gentleman that is going beyond Sea in a pub- 
‘ lick Employment. I know the printing this Letter 
‘ would point me out to those I w.mt Lonfidencc 

* to speak to, and I ho^ it is not in your Power 
‘ to refuse making any Body happy. 

‘ Sepiember 9, Vours^ &c. 

1712. 

T. M. D.* 


No. 481.] Thursday^ Sept, xi, 1712. [Addison. 


mi fifffi 

Composittis melius cum Bitho Bacchius, in jus 
Acres procurrunt Hor. 


I T fe f something®] pleasant enovigh to consider 
the different N otious, which different Persons 
have of the .same thing. If Men of low Condition 
very often set a Value on Things, which are not 

f rized by those who arc in an higher Station of 
-ife, there are many things these esteem which 
are in no Value among Persons of an inferior 
Rank. Common People are, in particular, very 
much astonished , when they hear of those solemn 
ContCiSts and Debates, which arc made among the 
Great upon the Punctilio’s of a publick Ceremony, 
and wonder to hear that any Business of Con- 
sequence should be retarded by those little Cir- 
) cumstances, which they represent to themselves 
as trifling and insignificant. I am mightily pleased 
with a Porter’s Decision in one of Mr. Southern's 
Plays, which is founded upon that fine Distress 
of a Virtuous Woman’s marrying a second Hus- 
band, while her first was yet living. The first 
Husband, who was suppos’d to have been dead, 
returning to his House after a long Absence, 
raises a noble Perplexity for the Tragick Part of 
the Play. In the mean while, the Nurse and the 
Porter conferring upon the Difficulties that would 
ensue in such a Case, honest Sampson thinks the 
matter may be easily decided, and solves it very 
judiciously, by the old Proverb, that if his first 
Master be still living, Tho Man must have Jus 
Mare again. There is nothing in my time which 
has so much surprized and confounded the greatest j 
part of my honest Countrymen, as the present 1 
Controversy between Count Rcchteren and Mon- 
sieur Mesnager, which employs the wise Heads | 
of so many Nations, and holds all the Affairs of 1 
Europe in suspence.'* 


* Mr. Robert Harper, who died an eminent con- 
veyancer of Lincoln’s Inn. He sent his letter on 
the gth of Aujgust, and it appeared September the 
10th with omissions and alterations by Steele. 

® [sometimes] 

3 The Fatal Marriage, or the Innocent Adultery, 
^ The negotiations for Peace which were going 
on at Utrecht had been checked by tlie complaint 


Upon my going into a Coffee-house yesterday, 
and lending an ear to the next Table, which was 


of Count Rechteren, deputy for the Province of 
Overyssel. On the 24th of July the French, 
under Marshal Villars, had obtained a great vic- 
tory at Denain, capturing the Earl of Albemarle, 
the Princes of Anhalt, of Holstein, Nassau Sccken, 
and 2500 men, under the eyes of Prince Eugene, 
who was stopped at the bridge of Prouy on his 
way to rescue and entreated by the deputies of 
the States-general to retire. The allies lost a 
thousand killed and /ifteen hundred drowned; 
the French only five hundred, and sixty flags were 
sent as trophies to Versailles. The insecure posi- 
tion taken by the Earl of Albemarle had been 
forced on Prince Eugene by the Dutch deputies, 
who found the arrangement cheapest. ‘ Tell me,’ 
he said, ‘ of the conquests of Alexander. He had 
‘ no Dutch deputies in his army.’ Count Rechteren, 
deputy for Overyssel, complained that, a few days 
after this battle, when he was riding in his car- 
riage by the gate of M. 'M Onager, the French 
Plenipotentiary, that gentleman’s lackeys in.sulted 
his lackeys with grimaces and indecent gestures. 
He sent his secretary to complain to M, Menager, 
demand satisfaction, and say that if it were not 
given, he should take it. Manager replied, in 
wilting, that although this wfis but an affair be- 
tween lackeys, he was far from approving ill 
behaviour in his servants towards other servants, 
particularly towards servants' of Count Rechteren, 
and he was ready to send to the Count those 
lackeys whom he had seen mLsbehaving, or eVen 
those w'hom his other servants should point out as 
guilty of the. offensive conduct. Rechteren, when 
the answer arrived, wais gone to the Hague, and 
It was forwarded to his colleague, M. Moorman. 
Upon his return to Utrecht, Kechteren sent his 
secretary again to M (inager, with the Complaint 
as before, and received the answer as before. He 
admitted that he had not himself seen die grim- 
aces and insulting gestures, but he ought, he 
s.aid, to be at liberty to send his servants into 
M6nagcr’vS house for the detection of the offend- 
ers. A few days afterwards hlfenager and Rech- 
teren were on the chief promenade of Utrecht, 
with others who were Plenipotentiaries of the 
United Piovinces, and after exchange of civilities, 
Rcchteren said that he w'as still awaiting satisfac- 
tion. Menager replied as before, and .said that 
his lackeys all denied the charge against them. 
Manager refused also to allow the accusers of his 
servants to come into his house and be their judges, 
Rechteien said he would have justice yet upon 
master and men. He was invested with a sove- 
reign power as well as Manager. He was not a 
man to take insults. He spoke some words in 
Dutch to his attendants, and presently Menager s 
lackeys came with complaint that the lackeys of 
Rechteren tripped them up behind, threw them 
upon their faces, and threatened them with knives. 
Rechteren told the French Plenipotentiary that 
he would pay them for doing that, and discharge 
them if they did not do it. Rechteren’s colleagues 
did what they could to cover or excuse his folly, 
and begged that the matter might not appear in a 
despatch to France or be represented to the States- 
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cnconipassed with a Circle of inferior Politicians, 
one of them, after having^ read over the News 
very attentively, broke out into the following Re- 
marks. I am afraid, says, he, this unhappy Rupture 
between the Footmen at Utrecht will retard the 
Peace of Christendom. I wish the Pope imiy not 
be at the Bottom of it. His Holiness has a very 
good hand at fomenting a Division, as the poor 
S^asse Ca}ito 7 iS have lately experienced to their 
Cost. If Motulnsicur^ IV/uit~ifye-c(itt-him'sT>o- 
mesticks will ncitcomc to an Accommodation, I do 
not know how tlie Quarrel can be ended, but by 
a Religious War. 

Why truly, says a IVisencre that sat by him, 
were I as the King of France, I would scorn to 
take part with the Footmen of either side; 
Here’s all the Business of Europe stands still, 
because Mo[ujnhieur Mesnager's Man has had his 
Head broke. If Count Rectrujn had given them 
a Pot of Ale after it, all would have been well, 
without any of this Bustle ; but they say he’s 
a warm Man, and does not care to be made 
Mouths at. ♦ 

Upon this, one, chat had held his Tonjgue 
hitherto, [began^J to exert himself ; declaring, 
that he was very well pleased the Plenipoten- 
tiaries of our Chri.stian Princes took this matter 
into their serious Consideration ; for that Lac- 
queys were never so saucy and pragmatical, as 
they are now-a-days, and tliat he should be glad 
to see them taken down in the Treaty of Peace, 
if It might be done -without prejudice to fthe] 
I’ublick Affairs. 

One who sat at the other End of the Table, and 
seemed to be in the Interests of the Fnrufi 
King, told them, that they did not take the matiei 

general, but be left to the arbitration of the 
jKngh.sh Plenipotentiaries. This the French as- 
sented to, ^but they now demanded satisfaction 
against Kechteren, and refused to accept the ex- 
cuse made for him, that he was drunk He 
might, under other circumstances, says M. Torcy, 
the French minister of the tune, in his account 
of the Peace Negociations, have dismissed the 
t>ctty quarrel of servants by accepting .such an 
excuse but, says M. de Torcy, ‘ it was desirable 
‘ to retard the Conferences, and this dispute gave 
‘a plausible reason.’ Therefore until the King of 
France and Bolingbroke had come to a complete 
understanding, the King of France ordered his 
three Plenipotentiaries to keep the States-geueral 
busy with the task of making it clear to his French 
Majesty whether Rechteren’s violence was sanc- 
tioned by them, or whether he had acted under 
private passion, excited by the Ministers of the 
House of Austria. I'hen they must further as- 
.sent to a prescribed form of disavowal, and de- 
prive Rechteren of his place as a deputy. This 
wa.s the high policy of the affair of the lackeys, 
which, as Addison says, held all the affairs of 
Europe in suspense, a policy avowed with all com- 
placency by the high politician who was puller of 
the strings. (Meinoires ue Torcy, Vol. iii. pp. 
411-13.) 

^ It is Monsieur in the first issue and also in 
the first reprint. 

* ibegunj 

right, (&r that his most Christian Majesty did not 
resent this matter because it was an Injury done 
to Monsieur Mes^nager's Footmen ; for, says he, 
what arc Monsieur Mesnager's Footmen to him \ 
but because it wa.s done to his Subjects. Now, 
says he, let me tell you, it would look very odd 
fora Subjectof J^nr;;ir/?tohave a bloody Nose, and 
his Sovereign not to take Notice of it. He is 
obliged in Honour to defend his People against 
Hostilities ; and if the Dutch will be so insolent 
to a Crowned Head, as, in any wise, to cuff or 
kick those who are under His Protection, I think 
he is in the right to call them to an Account for it. 

This Distinction set the Controversy upon a new 
Foot, and seemed to be vety well ^proved by 
most that heard it, till a little warm Fellow, who 
declared himself a Friend to the House of Austria, 
fell most unmercifully upon his Gallick Majesty, 
as encouraging his Subjects to make Mouths at 
their Betters, and afterwards screening them from 
the Punishment that was due to their Insolence. 
To wliich he added that the French Nation was 
so addicted to Grimace, that if there was not a 
Stop put to it at the General Congress, there 
would be no walking the Streets for them in a 
time of Peace, especially if they continued 
Masters of the West-Indies. The little Man 
proceeded with a great deal of warmth, declaring 
that if the Allies were of his Mind, he would 
oblige the F'rejtch King to burn his Gallies, and 
tolerate the Protestant Religion in liis Domi- 
nion-., before he would Sheath his Sword. He 
concluded with calling Mo[u]nsieur Mesnager an 
In'-igriificant Prig. 

'J lit Dispute vv.is now growing very Warm, and 
one docs not know where it would have ended, 
had not a young Man of about One and Twenty, 
who seems to have been brought up with an Eye 
to the Law, taken the Debate into his Hand, and 
given It as his Opinion, that neither Count Rech- 
teren nor Moru]usieur Mesnager had behaved 
themselves right in this Affair. Count Rechteren, 
says he, should have made Affidavit that his 
Servants had been affronted, and then Mo[uJnsicur 
Mesnager'^ovXd, have done him Justice, by taking 
away their Liveries from ’em, or some other way 
that he might have thought the most proper ; for 
let me tell you, if a Man makes a Mouth at me, 

I am not to knock the 'J’eeth out of it for his Pains. 
'J'hen again, as for Mo[u]nsieur Mesnager, upon 
his Servants being beaten, why ' he might have 
had his Action of Assault and Batierj\ But as 
the case now stands, if you will have my Opinion, 

I think they ought to bring it to Referees. 

I heard a great deal more of this Conference, 
but 1 must confess with little Edification ; for all 

I could learn at last from these honest Gentlemen, 
was, that the matter in Debate was of too high a 
Nature for such Heads as theirs, or mine, to 
Comprehend. 0 . 
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No. 482.] Friday ^ September 12, 1712. \Addison. 


Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia libant. , 

Lucr. 

W HEN I have publislied any single Paper 
that falls in with the Popular Taste, and 
pleases more than ordinary, it always brings me 
in a great return of Letters. My Tue sday s Dis- 
course, wherein I gave several Admonitions to 
the Fraternity of the Henpeck'd, has already 

S roduced me very many Corresiiondcnts ; the 
Leason I cannot guess at, unless it be that such a 
Discourse i.s of general Use, and every married 
Man’s Money. An honest Tradesman, who dates 
his Letter from Cheapsidc, sends me Thanks in 
the name of a Club, who, he tells me, meet as 
often as their Wives will give them leave, and stay 
together till they are sent for home. He irform.s 
me, that my Paper has administered great Conso- 
iation to their whole Club, and desires me to give 
some further Account of Socrates, and to acquaint 
them in whose Reign he lived, whether he was a 
Citizen or a Courtier, whether he buried Xnntt^pe, 
with many other particulars : For that by his buy- 
ings he appears to have been averyWi.se Man and 
a good Christian. Another, who writes himself 
Benjamin Bamboo, tells me, that being coupled 
with a Shrew, he had endeavoured to tame her 
by such lawful means as those W'hich I mentioned 
in mv la.st Tuesday's Paper, and that in his 
Wrath he had often gone furilier tlian Bracton 
I allows inthosecascs ; but that for the future he was 
resolved to bear it like a Man of Temper and 
Learning, and consider her only as one who lives 
in his House to teach him Philosophy. Tom 
Dapt>erivit says, that he agrees witli me in that 
whole Discourse, excepting only the last Sentence, 
where I affirm the married State to be either an 
Heaven or an Hell Tom. has been at the chaige 
of a Penny upon this occasion, to tell me, that by 
his Experience it is neither one nor the other, but 
rather that middle kiml of State, commonly known 
by the Name of Purgatory. 

The Fair Sex i’.''ewi‘.e me v. 'th l^"ir 

Reflections i .. " .:.e L'. .ne \ I <-• y, 
who calls herself Euterpe, and seems a Woman of 
Letters, asks me whether 1 am for establislnng the 
Salick Law in every Family, and why it is not fit 
that a Woman who has Discretion and Learning 
should sit at the Helm, when the Husband is weak 
and illiterate ? Another, of a quite contrary Cha- 
racter, subscribes herself Xa 7 iiippe, and tells me, 
that .she follows the Example of her Name-.sakc; 
for being married to a Bookish Man, who has no 
Know le ' of World, she is foiced to take their 
.VCliiii.'. m. ■ i.ei -iwn Hands, and to spirit him up 
now and then, that he may not grow musty, and 
unfit for Cqnver.sation. 

After this Abridgment of some Letters which 
are come to my hands upon this Occasion, I shall 
publish one of them at large. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘You have given us a lively Picture of that 
‘kind of Husband who comes under the De- 


nomination of the Hen-peck’d ; but X do not 
remember that you have ever touched upon otie 
that is of the quite different Cliaracter, and who, 
in several Places of England, goes by the Name 
of a Cot-Quean. I have the Misfortune to be 
‘joined for Life with one of this Character, who 
‘in leality is more a Woman than [I am.Q He 
‘was bred up under the Tuition of a tender 
‘ Mother, till she had made him as good a Hou.se- 
‘ wife as her self. He could preserve Apricots, 
‘and make Gelhe.s, before he had been tw'O Years 
‘out of the Nursery. He was never suffered to 
‘ go abroad, for fear of catching Cold : when he 
‘should have been hunting down a Buck, he was 
‘ by his Mother’s Side learning how to Season it, 

‘ or put It in Ciust ; and was making Paper-Boats 
‘ with his Sisters, at an Age when other young 
‘ Gentlemen are crossing the Sea.s, or travelling 
‘into Foreign Countries. He has the v/hitest 
‘ Hand that you ever saw in your Life, and raises 
‘ Paste better than any Woman in England. 

‘ These Qualifications make him a sad Husband ; 

‘ He IS perpetually in tlie Kitchin, and has a 
‘thou.sand Squabbles with the Cook-maid. He is 
‘better acqii.unted with the Milk-Score, than 
‘his Steward's Accounts. I fret to Death when 
‘ 1 hear him find fault with a Dish that is not 
‘ dressed to his I’k-n .ind in'-t-ir'bi hi< Friends 
‘that dine with ii .* 1: 1. be i 1 '. ■. ■.-'■•a V/al- 

‘ nut, or Sauce for an Haunch of 'VTulson. With 
‘all this, he is a very good-natured Husband, and 
‘ never fell out with me in his Life but once, upon 
‘ the over-roasting of a Dish of Wild-F owl : At the 
‘ same time 1 must own I would r.ather he was a 
‘Man of a rough 'i'emper, that wDuld treat me 
‘ har.*,hly sometimes, than of such an effeminate 
‘ busy Nature in a Province that does not belong 
‘ to him. Since you have given us the Character 
‘ of a Wife who wears the Breeches, pray say 
‘ something of a Husband that wears the Petticoat. 
‘ Why should not a Female Character be as ndi- 
‘ culous m a Man, as a Male Character in one of 
‘ our Sex ? 

O. lam, b^c. 
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Nec Detis intersit nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Incident Hor. 

W E '..i..' .M be of a greater Act of Un- 

( iI.Ij.ic L ’.III to interpret the Afflic- 
tions which befal our N cighbours, as Pwtishmenis 
and yudgments. It aggravates the Evil to him 
who suffers, when he looks upon himself as the 
Mark of Divine Vengeance, and abates the Com- 
passion of those towards him, who regard him in 
so dreadful a Light. I'his Humour of turning 
every Misfortune into a Judgment, proceeds from_ 
wrong Notions of Religion, which, in its own 
nature, produces Good-will towards Men, and 
puts the mildest Construction upon ever>' Acci- 
I dent that befalls them. In this case, therefore, it 
is not Religion that sours a Man’s Temper, but it 



[my self.] 
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is bis Temper that sours his Religion : People of j 
gloomy uncliearful Imaginations, or of envious 
malignantTeinpers, whatever kind of Life they are j 
engaged in, will discover their natural Tincture of 
Mmd in all their Thoughts, Words, and Actions. I 
As the finest Wines have often the Taste of the 
Soil, so even the most religious Thbughts often 
draw something that is particular from the Consti- 
tution of the Mind ' in which -they arise. When 
Folly or Superstition strike in with this natural 
Depravity of Temper, it is not in the power, even 
of Religion it self, to preserve the C'liaracter of rhe 
Person who is possessed with it, from appearing j 
highly absurd and ridiculous. 

An old Maiden Gentlewoman, whom I shall 
conceal under the Name of Nemesis, is the greatest 
Discov’erer of Judgments that I have met with. 
She can tell you what Sin it was that set such a 
Man’s House on fitr, or blew down his Barns. 
Talk to lier of an unfortunate young Lady that 
lost her Beauty by the Small-Pox, she fetches a 
deep Sigh, ana tells \ou, that when she liad a fine 
Face she was always looking on it in her Glass. 
Tell her of a Piece of good Foitune that has be- 
fallen one of her Acquaintance , and she wishes 
it may prosper with her, but her Mother used one 
of her Nieces very barbarously. Her usual Re- 
marks turn upon People who had great Estates, 
but never enjoyed them, by leason of some Flaw 
in their own, or their Father’s Behaviour. She can 

{ five you the Reason why such a one died Child- 
ess : Why such an one was cut off in the Flower 
of his Youth: Why such an one was Unhappy 
in her Marriage : Why one broke his Leg on 
such a particular Spot of Ground, and why 
another was killed with a Back-Sword, lather than 
with any other kind of Weapon, She has a Ciime 
for every Misfortune that can befal any of lier 
Acquaintance, and when she hears of a Robbery 
that has been made, or a Minder that has been 
committed, enlaiges more on the Guilt of the 
suffering Person, than on that of the Thief, or the 
Assassin, In short, she is so good a Christian, 
that whatever happens to her self is a Ti yah and 
whatever happens to her Neighbours is a Judg- 
ment. 

The very Description of this Folly, in oidinary 
Life, is sufficient to expose it ; but ivhen it appears 
in a Pomp and Dir: ' f '^rvlc, it is very apt to 
amuse and teirifj f e M olThe Reader, Hero- 
dotus and Plutarch very often apply their Judg- 
ments as impertinently as the old Woman I have 
before mentioned, though their manner of relating 
them makes the Folly it self appear venerable. 
Indeed, most Historians, as well Christian as Pa- 
gan, have fallen into this idle Superstition, and 
spoken of ill [Success,^] unforeseen Disasters, and 
terrible Events, as if they had been lot into the Se- 
crets of Providence, and made acquainted with 
that private Conduct by which the World is go- 
verned. One would think several of our own 
Historians in particular had many Revelations of 
this kind made to them. Our old English Monks 
seldom let any of their Kings depart in Peace, 
who had endeavoured to diminish the Power or 
Wealth of which the Ecclesiasticks were in tliose 
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times possessed. William the CofiqueroPs Race 
generally found their Judgments in the New 
Forest^ where their Father had pulled down 
Churches and Monasteries, In short, read one of 
the Chronicles written by an Author of this frame 
of Mind, and you would think you were reading 
an History of the Kings of Israel or Judah, where 
the Historians were actually inspired, and where, 
by a particular Scheme of Providence, the Kings 
were distinguished by Judgments or BIessing.s, 
according as they promoted Idolatry or the Wor- 
ship of the true God. 

1 cannot but look upon this manner of judging 
upon Misfortunes, not only to be very uncharitable, 
in regard to the Person wlioin they befall, but very 
presumptuous in regard to bun who is supposed 
to inflict them. It is a strong Argument for a 
State of Retribution hereafter, that in this World 
virtuous Persons are very often unfortunate, and 
vicious Persons prosperous ; which is wholly re- 
pugnant to the Nature of a Being who appears iri- 
fmitely wise and good in all his Works, unless we 
may suppose that such a promiscuous and uiidis- 
tingnishing Distribution 0? Good and Evil, which 
was necessary for carrying on the Designs of 
Providence in this Life, will be rectified and made 
amends for in another. We are not therefore to 
expect that Fire should fall from Heaven in the 
ordinary Course of Providence ; nor when we see 
triumphant Guilt or depressed Virtue in particu- 
lar Persons, that Omnipotence will make bare its 
holy Ann in the Defence of the one, or Punish- 
ment of the other. It is sufficient that there is a 
Day set apart for the hearing and requiting of 
both according to their respective Merits. 

The Folly of ascribing Temporal Judgments to 
any particular Crimes, may appear from several 
Consideiations. I shall only mention two ; First, 
'J’hat, geneiall)'’ speaking, there is no Calamity or 
Affliction, which is supposed to have happened as 
a Judgment to a vicious Man, which does not 
sometimes happen to Men of approved Religion 
and Virtue. When Diag 07 as the Atheist ^ was on 
hoard one of the Athenian Shijis, there arose a 
very violent Tempest , upon which the Mariners 
told him, that it was a.'just Judgment upon them 
for having taken so impious a Man on boaid. 
Dtagoras begged them to look upon the rest of 
the Ships that were in the same Distress, and 
ask’d them whether or no Diagoras was on board 
every Vessel m the Fleet. We arc all involved in 
the same Calamities, and subject to the same Ac- 
cidents : and when we see any one of the Species 
under any particular Oppiession, we should look 
wv'-r if .a '- .— i-ir,-; from the common Lot of human 
N.ii..:", :..i! e: i!. m from the Guilt of the Person 
who suflers. 

Another Consideration, that may check our 
Presumption in putting such a Construction upon 
a Misfortune, is this, That it is impossible for us 
to know what are Calamities, and what are Itlcss- 


^Diagor^ the Melian, having attacked the 
popular religion and the Eleusmian mystcrie.s, had 
a price set on his head, and left Athens B.C. 41 1. 
The Athenians called him Atheist, and destroyed 
his writings. The story in the text is from the 
third book of Cicero ‘ de Natura Deorum.’ 
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ings. How many Accidents have pass’d for Mis- 
fortunes^ which have turned to the Welfare and 
Prosperity of the Persons in whose Lot they have 
fallen? How many Disappointments have, in 
their Consequences, saved a man from Ruin ? If 
we could look into the Effects of every thing, we 
might be allowed to pronounce boldly upon bless- 
ings and Judgments ; but for a Man to give his 
Opinion of what he sees but in part, and in its 
Beginnings, is an unjustifiable Piece of Rashness 
and Folly. The Story of Bitoti and Cltiobits, 
which was in great Reputation among the 
Heathens, (for we sec it quoted by all the ancient 
Authors, both Greek and Latin, who have written 
upon the Immortality of the Soul,) may teach us 
a Caution in this Matter. These two Brotheis, 
being the Sons of a Lady who was Priestess to 
Juno, drew their Mother’s Chariot to the Temple 
at the time of a great Solemnity, the Persons be- 
ing absent who by their Office were to have drawn 
her Chariot on that Occasion, d'he Mother was 
so transported with this In.stance of filial Duty, 
that idle petition’d hei Goddess to bestow upon 
them the greatest Gift that could be given to 
Men ; upon which they were both cast into a 
deep Sleep, and the next Morning found dead in 
the Temple. This was such an Event, as would 
have been construed into a Judgment, had it hap- 
pen’d to the two Brothers after an Act of Dis- 
obedience, and would doubtless have been repre- 
sented as such by any Ancient Historian who had 
given us an Account of it. O. 
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Neque cniquam tarn statim clarttm ingeninm est, 
ut possit emergete ; nisi ilU materia, occasio, 
fautor etiam, commendatorque contingat 

^1. Epist. 

Mr Spectator, 

* /^F all the young Fellows who aic in their 

* Progress thro’ any Profession, none seem 

* to have -.0 good a 7'itle to the Protection of the 
‘ Men of Eminence in it as the modest Man , m»t 
‘so much because his Modesty is a certain Indi- 
‘ cation of his Merit, as because ’tis a certain Ob- 
‘ Stacie to the producing of it. Now, as of all 
‘ Professions this Virtue is thought to be more 
‘ particularly unnecessary in that of the Law than 
‘ in any other, 1 shall only apply my self to the 
‘ Relief of such who follow this Profe.ssion with 

* this Disadvantage. What aggravates the matter 

* is, that those Persons who, the better to prepare 

* themselves for this Study, have made some Pro- 
‘gress in others, have, by addicting themselves to 
‘Letters, encreased their natural Modesty, and 
‘ consequently heighten’d the Obstruction to this 
‘ sort of Preferment ; so that every one of these 
‘ may emphatically be said to be such a one as 

* labonreth and taketh Pains, and is still iJte more 

* behind. It may be a Matter worth discussing 
‘ then, Wliy that which made a Youth so amiable 
‘to the Ancients, should make him appear so 
‘ridiculous to the Moderns? and, Why in our 
‘ days there should be Neglect, and even Oppres- 


‘ sion of young Beginners, instead of that Pro- 
‘ tection which was the Pride of theirs ? In the 
‘ Profession spoken of, ’tis obvious to every one 

* whose Attendance is required at Westminster- 
‘ Hall, with what Difficulty a Youth of any Mo- 
‘ desty has been pet mitted to make an Ol^serva- 
‘ tion, that could in no wise detract from the 
‘ Merit of his Elders, and is absolutely necessary 
‘for the advancing his own. I have often seen 
‘one of these not only mole.sted in liis Utterance 
‘ of something very pertinent, but even plunder’d 
‘ of his Question, and by a strong Serjeant 
‘shoulder’d out of his Rank, which he has re- 
‘ cover’d with much Difficulty and Confusion. Now 
‘ as gi eat part of the Business of this Profession 
‘ might be dispatched by one that perhaps 

A best virtute diserti 

Mcssiilte, nee scit quantum Cansellins Aulus : 

Hor. 

‘so I can’t conceive the Injustice done to the 
‘ Publick, if the Men of Reputation in this Calling 

* would introduce .such of the young ones into 
‘ Bu.siness, whose Application to this Study will 
‘let them into the Secrets of it, as much as their 
‘ Modesty will hinder them from the Practice : I 
‘say, it would be laying an everlasting Obligation 
‘ upon a young Man, to be introduc’d at first only 
‘as a Mute, till by this Countcn.mce, and a Reso- 
‘liiiion to support the good Opinion conceiv’d of 
‘him in his Betters, his Complexion shall be so 
‘ well .settled, that the Litigiou.-* of this Island may 
‘ be secure of his obstreperous Aid, If I might 
‘ be indulged to speak in the Style of a Lawyer, I 
‘ would say, That any one about tlurty years of 
‘ Age, might make a common Motion to the Court 
‘ with as much Elegance and Propriety as the mo.st 
‘ aged Advocates in the Hall. 

‘ I can't advance the. Merit of Modesty by any 
‘Argument of my own so powei fully, as byen- 
‘quiring imo the Sentiments the greatest among 
‘ tlie Ancients of different Ages entertain’d upon 
‘ this Virtue. If we go back to the Days of Solo- 

* mon, we shall find Favour a necessary Consc- 

‘ quencf* to a shame-fac’d Man. Pliny, the greatest 
‘ Lawyer and most Elegant Writer of the Age he 
‘ lived In, in several of hi.s Epistle‘s is very sollicit- 
‘ ous ir rc""m:r.cndirig to the Publick some young 
‘Men.’ ' 1- ..e:.-..'.;!!, am! very often under- 

‘ takes to become an Advocate, upon condition 
‘ that some one of these his Favourites might be 
‘joined with him, in order to produce the Merit 
‘of such, whose Modesty otherwise would have 
‘ suppressed it. It may seem very marvellous to a 
‘saucy Modem, that Multum sanpiinis, multum 
‘ vereenndice, multum sollicitudmis in ore ; to 
‘ have the Face first full of J^lood, then the 
‘ Countenance dashed ’with Modesty, and then 

* the -whole Aspect as of one dying with Fear, 
^ when a Man beghis to speak; should be cs- 
‘ teem’d by Pliny the necessary Qualifications of 
‘a fine Speaker.* Shakespear also has express’d 

* The citation is from a charming letter in which 
Pliny (Bk. v. letter 17) tells Spurixma the pleasure 
he had just received from a recitation by a noble 
youth in the house of Calpurnius Piso, and how, 
when it was over, he gave the youth many kisses 
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‘ himself in the same favourable Strain of Modesty, 
‘ when he says, 

In the Modesty offea^^td Duty 

/ read as imich as from the rattling Tongue 
Of saucy and audacious Eloquence ^ 

‘ Now since these Authors have profess’d them- 
‘ selves for the Modest Man, even in the utmost 
‘ Confusions of Speech and Countenance, why 
‘should an intrepid Utterance and a resolute Vo- 
‘ ciferation thunder so successfully in our Courts 
‘ of Justice ? And why should that Confidence of 
* Speech and Behaviour, which seems to acknow- 
‘ ledge no Superior, and to defy all Contradiction, 
‘prevail over that 3 Reference and Resignation 
‘ with 'A Inch the Modr .t Man implor-'^ th-.rfr.’'^u’-- 
‘ able OpitiMiii ulin !i :l,e otiier !.« /.‘.n 1 .id 

‘ As the Case at present stands, the best Conso- 
‘lation that I can administer to those who cannot 
‘get into that Stroke of Business (as the Phrase is) 
' which they deserve, is to reckon every particular 
‘Acquisition of Knowledge in this Study as a real 
‘ Increase of their Foitune; and fully to believe, 

‘ that one day this imaginary Gain will certainly 
‘be made out by one more substantial. 1 wish 
‘you would talk to us a little on this Head, you 
‘ would oblige, 

SIE, 

Your most humble Sei"i>a 7 it. 

The Author of this T,ettcr is certainly a Man of 
gfiod Sense ; but I am perhaps particular m my 
Opinion on this Occasion : for 1 have observed, 
thit under the Notion of Modesty, Men have in- 
dulged themselves in a spiritless Sheepishness, 
ami been for ever lost to themselves, their Families, 
their Friends, and their Country When a Man 
has taken care to pretend to nothing but what he 
may justly aim at, and can execute as well as any 
other, without Injustice to any other , it is ever 
want of Breeding or Courage to be brow-beaten 
or elbow’d out of his honest Ambition. I have 
said often, Modesty must be an Act of the Will, 
and yet it always implies Self-Denial : For if a 
Man lias an ardent Desire to do what is laudable 
for him to perform, and, from an unmanly Bash- 
fulness, shrinks away, and lets hi.'. Merit languish 
in Silence, he ought not to be angry at the World 
that a more unskilful Actor succeeds in his Part, 
because he has not Confidence to come upon the 
Stage humself. The Generosity my Correspondent 
mentions of Pliny, cannot be enough applauded. 
To cherish the l 3 awn of l^Terit, and hasten its 
Maturity, was a Work worthy a noble Roman 
and a liberal Scholar. That Concern which is 
described in the Letter, is to all the World the 
greatest Charm imaginable : but then the modest 
Man must proceed, and shew a latent l^csolution 


and prai.ses, congratulated his mother and his 
brother, in whom, as the reciter tried his power.s, 
first fear for him and then delight in him was 
manifest. To the sentences quoted above the 
next is ‘ Etenim, nescio quo pacto, magis in studiis 
‘homines timor qiiAm nducia decet.’ ‘I don’t 
‘ know how it is, but in brain-work mistrust better 
* ^omes men than self-confidence.’ 

Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act v. sc. i. 


in himself ; for the Admiration of his Modesty 
anses from the Manifestation of his Merit. I 
must confess we live in an Age wherein a few 
empty Blustcrei-s carry away the Praise of Speak- 
ing, while a Crowd of Fellows over-.stock’d with 
ICnowlcdge are run down by them. I say Over- 
stock’d, because they certainly are .so as to their 
Service of Mankind, if from their very Store they 
raise to themselves Ideas of Respect, and Great- 
ness of the Occasion, and I know not what, to 
disable themselves from e.xplaining their Thoughts. 
I must confess, when 1 have seen Charles Frank- 
air rise up with a commanding Mien, and Tor- 
rent of handsome Words, talk a Mile off the Pur- 
pose, and drive down twenty bashful Boobies of 
ten times his Sense, who at the same time were 
envying his Impudence and despising hi.s Under- 
standing, It has been matter of great Mirth tome ; 
but It soon ended in a secret Lamentation, that 
the h ountains of every thing praise-worthy in 
these Realms, the Universities, should be so 
muddied with a false Sense of thi.s Virtue, as to 
nroducc Men capable of being so abused. I will 
be bold to say, that it is a ridiculous Education 
which docs not qualify a Man to make his best 
before the greatest Man and the 
i.-it i \V • ..’1 to whom he can address himself. 
Were this judiciously corrected in the Nurseries 
of Learning, pert Coxcombs would know their 
Distance : But we must bear with this false Mo- 
desty m our young Nobility and Gentry, till they 
cease at Oxford and Cambridge to grow dumb in 
the Study of Eloquence. T, 
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Nihil tarn firmum est, ati pericuhim non sit, 
etiam ab Itwalido. — Quint. Curt. 


Mr. Spectator, 

‘ TV /T Y Lord Clarendon has observed, That 
‘ IVX feiv Men have done 7 nore hann thafi 
‘ those who have heefi thought to be able to do 
* least ; a 7 id there cafinot be a greater Error, 

^ than to believe a Ma 7 t whom we sec qualified 
‘ with too inea 7 t Parts to do good, to he the 7 ’efore 
‘ incapable of doirig hurt. There is a Supply of 
'Malice, of P 7 -ide, of Industry, and even of 
'Folly, in the IVeakat, whe 7 i he sets his heart 
'up 07 i it, that i 7 takes a strange progress in Afis- 
' chief P What may seem to the Reader the 
‘ greatest Paradox in the Reflection of the His- 
‘ torian, is, I suppose, that Folly, which is gener- 
‘ ally thoug’nt incapable of contriving or executing 
' any Design, should be so formidable to those 
‘ whom it exerts it self to molest. But this will 
‘ appear very plain, if we remember that Solo 7 no 7 t 


* When this was quoted Clarendon had been 
dead only 38 years, and his History of the. Re- 
bellion, first published in Q- e -n Aanc’- was 
almost a new Book. It w.i p.i li'-b' d • 1 ‘ Kford 
in three folio volumes, which appeared in the suc- 
cessive years 1702, 3, 4, and in this year, 1712, 
there had appeared a new edition of it ^the sixth). 
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* says, It is as Sport to a Fool to do mischief; 

‘ and that he might the more emphatically express 
‘ the calamitous Circumstances of him who falls 
‘ under the displeasure of this wanton Person, the 
*saine Author adds further, That a Stone is 

* heavy f and the Sand weighty, but a Fool's 

* Wrath is heavier than them both. It is im- 

* possible to suppress my own Illustration upon 
‘ this Matter, which is, That as the Man of Sa- 

* gacity bestirs himself to distress his Enemy by 
‘ Methods probable and reducible to Reason , so 
‘ the same Reason will fortify his Enemy to elude 
‘these his regular Efforts; but your Fool projects, 
‘acts, and concludes with such notable Incon- 
‘ sistence, that no regular Course of I'hought can 

* evade or counterplot his prodigious Machinations. 
‘My Frontispiece, I believe, may be extended to 
‘ imply. That several of our Misfortunes arise 

* from Things, as well as Persons, that seem of 
‘ very little consequence. Into what tragical Ex- 

* travagancies does Shakespear hurry Othello 
‘ upon the loss of an Handkerchief only ? and what 
‘ Barbarities docs suffer from a slight 
‘Inadvertency in regard to this fatal Trifle? If 
‘ the Schemes of all enterp)ri7ln^ Spirits were to 
‘ be carefully examined, some intervening Acci- 
‘dent, not considerable enough to occasion any 
‘Debate upon, or give ’em any apprehension of 

* ill Consequence from it, will be found to be the 
‘occaSMon of their ill Success, rather than any 
‘ Error in Points of Moment and J.>ifficulty, which 
‘ naturally engag’d their matui cst Deliberations. 

‘ If you go to the Levee of any great Man, you 
‘will observe him exceeding gracious to several 
‘very insigiuftcant Fellows; and this upon this 
‘Maxim, That the Neglect of any Person must 
‘arise from the mean Opinion you h.ive of his 
‘ (Capacity to do you any Service or Prejudice ; 
‘and that this calling his Sufficiency in question, 
‘must give him Inclination, and where this is, 
‘there never wants Strength or Opportunity to 
‘ annoy you. There is no body so weak of In- 
‘ vention, that can't aggravate or make some little 
‘ Stories to vilify his Enemy ; and there are very 
‘few but have good Inclinations to hear ’em, .and 
‘'tis infinite Pleasure to the Majority of Mankind 
‘to level a Person .superior to his Neighbours. 

‘ Besides, in all matter of Controversy, that Paity 
‘ which has the greatest Abilities labours under 

* this Prejudice, that he will certainly be sup- 
‘posed, ufion Account of his Abilities, to have 
‘done an Injury, when perhaps he has received 
‘ one. It would be tedious to enumerate the 
‘ Strokes that Nations and particular Friend.s have 
‘ suffer’d from Persons very contemptible. 

*I Think Henry IV. of France, so formidable 
‘ to his Neighbours, could no more be secur’d 
‘against the resolute Villany of Ravillac, than 
‘ Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, could be against 
‘that of Felton. And there is no inceris’d Person 
‘ so destitute, but can provide himself with a Knife 
‘ or a Pistol, if he finds stomach to apply them. 
' That Things and Persons of no moment should 
' give such powerful Revolutions to the progress 
‘ of those of the greatest, seems a providential 
‘ Disposition to baffle and abate the Pride of 
‘ human Sufficiency ; as also to engage the Hu- 
‘ manity and Benevolence of Supenors to all be- 


‘low ’em, by letting them into this Secret, that 
‘ the Stronger depends upon the Weaker. 

I am, 

SIR, 

Your very Humble Servant. 

Dear Sir, Temple, Papers Buildings, 

‘ I received a Letter from you some time ago, 

‘ which I should have answered sooner, had you 
‘ informed me in yours to what part of this Island 
‘ 1 might have directed my Impertinence ; but 
‘ having been let into the Knowledge of that Mat- 
‘ ter, this handsome Excuse is no longer service- 
‘able. My Neighbour Prettyman shall be the 
‘ Subject of this Letter ; who falling in with the 
‘ Spectator’s Doctrine concerning the Month of ; 
‘ May, began from that Season to dedicate him- 
‘ self to the Service of the Fair in the following 
‘ Manner. I observed at the Beginning of the 
‘Month he bought him a new Nignt-eown, either 
‘ side to be worn outward.s, both equally gorgeous 
‘and attractive; but till the End of the Month I 
‘ did not enter so fully into the knowledge of his 
‘Contrivance, as the U.se of that Garment has 
‘since suggested to me. Now you must know 
‘ that all new Clothes rai.se and warm the Bearer’s 
‘ Imagination into a Conceit of his being a much 
‘finer Gentleman than he was before, banishing 
‘ all Sobriety and Reflection, and giving him up to 
‘ Gallantry and Amour, Inflam’d therefore with 
‘this way of thinking, and full of the Spirit of the 
'Month oi May, did this merciless Youth resolve 
‘ upon the Business of Captivating. At first he 
‘confin’d himself to his Room only, now and then 
‘appearing at his Window in his Night-gown, and 
‘ practising that easy Posture which expresses the 
‘ very 'J’np and Dignity of Languishment. It was 
‘pleasant to see him diversify his Loveliness, 
‘sometimes obliging the Passengers only with a 
‘ Side-Face, with a Book in his Hand ; sometimes 
‘ being so generous as to expose the whole in the 
‘ fulness of its Beauty ; at the other times, by a 
‘judicious throwing back of his Perriwig, he 
‘would throw in his Ears. You know he is that 
‘Sort of Person which the Mob call a handsome 
‘jolly Man ; which Appearance can’t miss of Cap- 
‘tives in this part of the Town. Being em- 
‘boldened by daily Success, he leaves his Room 
‘ with a Resolution to extend his Conquests ; and 
‘ I have apprehended him in his Night-gown 
‘smiting in all Parts of this Neighbourhood. 

‘This I, being of an amorous Complection, saw 
‘ with Indignation, and had 'I'houghts of pur- 
‘chasing a Wig in these Parts ; into which, being 
I ‘ at a greater Distance from the Earth, I might 
‘ have thrown a very liberal Mixture of white 
‘ Horse-hair, which would niake a fairer, and 
‘consequently a handsomer Appearance, while 
‘ my Situation would secure me against any Dis- 
‘coveries. But the Passion to the handsome 
‘ Gentleman seems to be so fixed to that part of 
‘ the Building, that it will be extremely difficult to 

* divert it to mine ; so that I am resolved to stand 
‘boldly to the Complection of my own Eye-brow, 
‘and prepare me an immense Black Wig of the 
‘ same sort of Structure with that of my Rival. 
‘Now, tho’ by this I shall not, perhaps, less.ep the 

* number of the Admirers of his Complection, I 
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* shall have a Cair Chance to divide the Passengers 

* by the. irresistible Force of mine. 

expect sudden Dispatches from you, with 

* Advice of the Family you are in now, how to 
‘ deport my self upon this so delicate a Conjunc- 
‘ ture ; with some comfortable JlesoluUons in 
‘ favour of the handsome black Man against the 
‘ handsome fair one. 

/ aw, 

SIR, 

Yovr most humble Servant, 

C. 

N. B. He who wnt this, is a black Man two 
Pair of Stairs; the Gentleman of whom he 
writer, is fair, and one Pair of Stairs. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I only say, that it i * impossible for me to say 
‘ how much 1 am 

Yours, 

Pobin Shorter. 

P. S. * T shall thinl it a little hard, if you do 
‘ not take as much notice of this Kpistle, as you 
' have of the ingenious Mr. Short's. I am not 
' .ifraid to let the World .sec which is the Deeper 
‘ Man of the two. 

ADVER'l ISKMENT. 

London, September 15. 

JV/tereas a young Wefinan on horseback, in an 
Rituestrian Habit on the i^th Jnsiant in the 
Evening, met the Spectator vtithin a Mile and 
an half of this Town, and flying in the I-' ace of 
JnsHce, pulCd off her Hat, in which there was a 
Feather, with the Mein and Atr of a young 
OfUcer, saying at the same time. Your Ser'oant 
Mr. Spec, or Words to that Purpose; This tsto 
gi\ '<? Notice, that if any Person can discover the 
Name, and Place of Abode of the said Offender, 
so as she can be brought to yustice, the Informant 
shall have all fitting Encouragement. I', 
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A udire est operir pretium procedere recte 
Qid mechis non vulth> Hor. 

Mr. Spectator, 

T HEKTC are very many of my Acquaintance 
Followers of Socrates, with more parti- 
‘cular regard to that part of his Philosophy 
‘which we, among ourselves, call hi^ Domesticks ; 
‘under which Denomination, or 'I'ltlc, we include 
‘ all the Conjugal Joys and Sufferings. We have 
‘ indeed, with very great Pleasure, observed the 
‘ Honour you do the whole Fraternity of the 
‘ Hen-peck’d, in placing that illustrious Man at 
‘ oiir Head, and it does in a very great measure 
‘ baffle the Raillery of pert Rogues, who have no 
‘ advantage above us, but in that they are single. 
'But when you look about into the Crowd of 
‘Mankind, you will find the Fair Sex reigns with 
‘greater I'yranny over Lovers than Husband.s. 

‘ You shall hardly meet one in a thousand who is 


' wholly exempt from their Dominion, and those 
‘ that are so, are capable of no Taste of Life, and 
‘ breathe and walk about the Earth as Insignifi- 
‘ cants. But I am going to desire your further 
‘ Favour in behalf of our harmless Brotherhood, 
‘and hope you will shew m a true light the un- 
‘ married Hen-peck’d, as well as you have done 
‘Justice to us, who submit to the Conduct of our 
‘Wives. I am very particularly acquainted with 
‘ one who is under entire Submission to a kind 
‘ Girl, as he calls her ; and tho’ he knows I have 
‘ been Witness both to the ill Usage he has re- 
‘ceivcd from her, and his Inability to resist her 
‘Tyranny, he still pretends to make a Jest of 
‘ me for a little more than ordinary Obsequious- 
‘ness to my Spouse. No longer than Tuesday 
‘last he took me with him to visit his Mistress \ 
‘and he having, it seems, been a little in Dis- 
‘ grace before, thought by bringing me with him 
‘she would constrain herself, and insensibly fall 
‘ into general Discourse with him ; and so he 
‘ might break tlic Ice, and save himself all the 
‘ ordinary Compunctions and Moitifications she 
‘used to make mm suffer before she would be re- 
‘ coiiciled after any Act of Rebellion on his Part. 

‘ When we came into the Room, we were received 
‘with tlie utmost Coldness, and when he pre- 
‘sented me as Mr. Such-a-one, liis very good 
‘ Friend, she just had Patience to suffer my 
‘ Salutation ; but when he himself, witli a very 
‘gay Air, oflfeied to follow me, she gave him a 
‘thundering Box on the Ear, called him pitiful 
‘ pool -.spirited Wretch, how durst he sec her 
‘ Face.V His Wig aiul Hat fell on different Parts 
‘of the Floor She seized the Wig too soon for 
‘him to recover it, and kicking it down Stairs, 

‘ tlireiv herself into an opposite Room, pulling 
‘ the Door after her with a I'kirce, that you 
‘ would have thought the Hinges would have 
‘given Way. We went down, you must thinky 
‘with no verj' good Countenances , and as we 
‘ sneaked off, and were driving home together, he 
‘ confessed to me, that her Anger was thus highly 
‘ raised, because he did not think fit to fight a 
‘ Gentleman who’had .said she was what she was ; 

‘ but, .says he, a kind I.ettcr or two, or fifty ’ 
‘pieces, will put her m Humour again. I asked 
‘him why he did not part with her; he answered, 

‘ he loved her with all the Tenderness imaginable, 
‘and she had too many Charms to be abanclonecl 
‘ for a little Quickness of .Spirit. Thus does this 
‘illegitimate Hen-pecked over-look the Hussy s 
‘having no Regard to his very Life and Fame, in 
‘ putting him upon an infamous Dispute about her 
‘ Keputatiou ; yet has he the Confidence to laugh 
‘ at me, because I obey my poor Dear in keeping 
‘out of Harm’s Wa)'', and not staying too late 
‘ from my own Family, to pass through the 
‘ Hazards of a Town full of Ranters and l)c- 

* bauchees. You that are a Philosopher should 
‘ urge in our behalf, that when we bear with a 
‘froward Woman, our Patience is preserved, in 
‘consideration that a breach with her might* he a 
‘ Dishonour to Children who are descended from 
‘us, and whose Concern makes us tolerate a 
‘ thousand Frailties, for fear they .should redound 
‘ Dishonour upon the Innocent. This and the 

* like Circumstances, which carry with (hern tlie 
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* most valuable Regards of human Life, nmy be 
‘mentioned for our long Suffering; but in the 
‘ case of Gallants, they swallow Hi Usage from 
‘one to whom taey have no Obligation, but from 
‘ a base Passion, which it is mean to indulge, 
‘ and which it would be glorious to overcome. 

‘These Sort of Fellows are very numerous, 
‘ and .some have been conspicuously such, with- 
‘ out Shame ; nay they have carried on the Jest 
‘ in the very Article of Death, and, to the Diminu- 
‘ tion of tlie Wealth and Happiness of their 
‘ Families, in bar of those honourably near to 
‘ them, have left immense Wealth to their Para- 
‘ mours. What is this but being a Cully in the 
‘ Grave ! Sure this is being Hen-peck’d with a 
‘Vengeance ! But without dwelling upon these 
‘less frequent Instances of eminent Cullyism, 
‘what is there so common as to hear a Fellow 
‘curse his Fate that he cannot get rid of a Pas- 
‘ .sion to a Jilt, and quote an Half- Line out of a 
‘Miscellany Poem to prove his Weakness is 
‘ natural ? If they will go on thus, I have nothing 
‘ to say to it : But then let them not pretend to be 
‘ free all this while, and laugh at us poor married 
‘ Patients. 

* I have known one Wench in this Town carry 

* an haughty Dominion over her I. overs so well, 

‘ that idle has at the same time been kept by a 
‘ Sea-i^aptain in the Straits, 9. Merchant in the 
‘ City, a Country Gentleman in Hampshire, and 
‘had all her Correspondences managed by one 
'she kept for her own Uses. _ This happy Man 
' (as the Phrase is) used to write very punctually 
‘every Post, Letters for the Mistress to tran- 
‘scril>e. He would sit in his Night-Gown and 
‘ Slippers, and be as grave giving an Account, only 
‘ changing Names, that there was nothing in those 
‘ idle Reports they had heard of such a Scoundrel 
‘as one of the otner Lovers was ; and how could 
‘ he think she could condescend so low, after such 
*a fine Gentleman as each of them? For the 
‘ same Epistle said the same thing to and of every 
‘one of them. And so Mr. Secretary and his 
‘ Lady went to Bed with great Order. 

‘ To be short, Mr. Spectator, we Husbands 
‘ shall never make the Figure we ought in the 
‘Imaginations of young Men growing up in the 
‘ World, except you can bring it about tliat a Man 
‘ of the Town shall be as infamous a Character as 

* a Woman of the Town. But of all that I have 
‘met in my time, commend me to Betty Duall : 
‘ She is the Wife of a Sailor, and the kept Mis- 
‘ tress of a Man of Quality; she dwells with the 
‘ latter during the Sea-faring of the former. The 
‘ Husband asks no Questions, sees his Apartments 
' furnished with Riches not his, when he comes 

* into Port, and the J^over is as joyful as a Man 
‘ arrived at his Haven when the other puts to Sea. 

‘ Betty is the most eminently victorious of any of 
‘ her Sex, and ought to stand recorded the only 
‘ Woman of the Age in which she lives, who has 
‘ possessed at the same time two Abused, and two 
' Contented T. 


Ail, 487.3 Thursday, Sepiemhert%,\’jt2. [Addisau. 

Cunt prosirata sopore 

Urgei membra guies, et mens sine pondere ludit. 
Petr. 

T HO* there are many Authors, who have writ- 
ten on Dreams, they have generally con- 
sidered them only as Revelations of what has 
I already happened in distant parts of the World, 
or as Presages of what is to happen in future 
Periods of time. 

I shall consider this Subject in another Light, 
as Dreams may give us some Idea of the great 
Excellency of an Human Soul, and some Intima- 
tion of Its Independency on Matter, 

In the first Place, our Dreams are great In- 
.stanccs of that Activity which is natural to the 
human Soul, .and which it is not in the power of 
Sleep to deaden or abate. When the Man appears 
tired and worn out with the Labours of the Day, 
this active part in his Composition is still hnsicd 
and unwearied. When the Organs of Sense want 
their due Repose and necessary Reparations, and 
the Body is no longer alile to keep pace with that 
spiritual Substance to which it is united, the Soul 
exerts her .self in her several Faculties, and con- 
tinues in Action till her Partner is again qualified 
to bear her Company. In this case Dreams look 
like the Relaxations and Amusements of the Soul, 
when slic is disincumbred of her Machine, her 
Sports and Recreations, when she has laid lier 
Charge asleep. 

In the Second Place, Dreams are an Instance 
of that Agility and Perfection which is natural to 
the Faculties of the Mind, when they are disen- 
gaged from the Body. The Soul is clogged and 
retarded in her Oper.itions, when she acts m Con- 
junction with a Companion that is so heavy and 
unwieldy in its Motions. But in Dreams it is 
wonderful to observe with what a ^rightllness 
and Alacrity she exerts her self. Tne slow of 
Speech make unpremeditated Harangues, or con- 
verse readily in Languages that they are but 
little acquainted with. The Grave abound in 
Pleasantries, the Dull in Repartees and Points 
of Wit. There is not a more painful Action of 
the Mind, than Invention ; yet in Dreams it works 
with that Fiasc and Activity, that we are not 
sensible when the Faculty is employed. For in- 
stance, I believe every one, some tune or otJier, 
dreams that he is reading Papers, Books, or 
Letters ; in which case the Invention prompts so 
readily, that the Mind is imposed upon, and mi.s- 
tjikes its own Suggestions for the Compositions of 
another. 

I .shall, under this Head, quote a Passage out 
of the Rcligio Medici^ in which the ingenious 
Author gives an account of him.self in liis dream- 
ing and his waking IToughts. We are some- 
what more than our selves in our Sleeps, and the 
Slumber of the Body seems to he hut the Waking 
of the Soul. It is the Litigation of Sense, but 
the Liberty of Reason ; and our waking Concep- 
tions do not match the Fancies of onr Sleeps. 


Part ii. § ii. 
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At my Nativity my Ascendant was the watery 
of Scorpius ; I was born in the Planetary 
Hmtr of Saturn, and I think I have a piece of 
that leaden Planet in me. 1 am no way face- 
tiotiSt nor disposed for the Mirth and Gatliardize 
of Company ; yet in one Dream 1 can compose a 
whole Comedy, behold the Action, apprehend the 
yests, and laugh my self awake at the Conceits 
thereof Were my Memory as faithful as my 
Reason is then fruitful, I would neijer study but 
in my Dreams ; and this time also would I chuse 
for my Dexwtions'. hut our grosser Memories 
have then so little hold of our abstracted Under- 
standings, that they forget the Story, and can 
only relate to our mmked Souls a confused and 

broken Tale of that (hat has passed Thus 

it IS observed that Men soniciimes, upon the 
Ho 7 ir of their Departure, do speak and reason 
above ihctnselves ; for then the Soul hegiuning to 

freed from the Ligaments of the Body, begins 
to reason like herself and to discourse in a stram 
^o7ie Mortality. 

We may likewise observe in the third Place, 
that the Passion.s affrct the Mind with greater 
Strength when we are asleep, than when we are 
awake. Joy and Sonowgiveus more vigorous 
Sensations of Pain or Pleasure at this time, than 
at any other. Devotion likewise, as the excellent 
Author above-mentioned has hinted, is in a very 
particular manner heightned and inflamed, when 
arises in the Soul at a time that the Ilodyis thus 
laid at Rest. Every Man’s Experience will in- 

form him in this matter, though it is vc^ probable, 
that this may happen differently, in difierent Con- 
stitutions. 1 shall conclude this Head with the 
two following Problems, which I shall leave to 
the Solution of my Reader. Supposing a Man 
always happy in his Dreams, and miserable in his 
waking Thoughts, and that his Life was equally 
divided between them, whether would he be more 
happy or miserable? Were a Man a King in his 
Dreams, and a llcggar awake, and dreamt as 
consequentially, and in as continued unbroken 
Schemes as he thinks when awake, whether he 
would be in reality a King or lieggar, or rather 
whether he would not be both? 

There is another Circumstance, which methink.s 
j^ives us a very high Idea of the Nature of the 
Soul, in regard to what passes in Dreams, I mean 
that innumerable Multitude and Variety of Ideas 
which then arise in hftr. Were that active watch- 
ful Reing only conscious of her own Existence at 
such a time, what a painful Solitude would her 
Hours of Sleep be? Were the Soul sensible of 
her being alone in her sleeping Moments, after 
the same manner that she is sensilile of it while 
awake, the time would hang very heavy on her, 
as it often actually doe.s when she Dreams that she 
is in such a Solitude ? 

‘ Semperque relinqui 

Sola sihi, semper lon^am incomitata videtxtr 

Ire viam \ irg. 

But this Ob.servation I only make by the way. 
What I would here remark, is that wonderfiil 
Power in the Soul, of producing her own Com- 
pany on these Occasions. She converses with 
numberless Beings of her own Creation, and is 

transported into ten thousand Scenes of her own 
raising. She is herself the Theatre, the Actors,' 
and the Beholder. This puts me in mind of a 
Saying which I am infinitely plea.sed with, and 
which Plutarch ascribes to Heraclitus, That all 
Men whilst they are awake are in one common 
World; but thtit each of them, xvlu’u he is asleep, 
is in a World of his 07VH.^ The waking Man is 
conversant in the World of Nature, when he sleeps 
he rctire.s to a private World that is particular to 
himself. There seems something in this Con- 
sideration that intimates to us a natural Grandeur 
and Perfection in the Soul, which is rather to be 
admired than expluined. 

I must not omit that Argument for the Excellency 
of the Soul, which I have seen quoted out of Ter- 
tuliianf ixvanAy, its Power of divining in Dreams, 
d’hat several such Divinations have been made, 
none can question, who believes the Holy Writ- 
ings, or who has but the least degree of a common 
Historical Faith ; there being innumerable In- 
stances of this nature in several Authors, both 
Anticnt and Modern, Sacred and Profane. Whe- 
ther such dark Presages, such Visions of the 
Night proceed from any latent Power in the Soul, 
during this her state of Abstraction, or from any 
Communication with the Supreme Being, or from 
any Operation of Subordinate Spirits, has been a 
great Dispute among tlie Learned ; the matter of 
Fact is, I think, incontestable, and has been looked 
upon as such by the greatest Writers, who have 
been never suspected either of Superstition or 
Enthusiasm. 

I do not suppose, that the Soul in these In- 
stances is entirely loo.se and unfettered from the 
Body : It is sufficient, if she is not so far sunk, 
and immersed m Matter, nor intangled and per- 
plexed in her Operations, with such Motions of 
Blood and Spirits, as when she actuates the Ma- 
chine in its waking Hours. 'I’he Corporeal Union 
is slackned enough to give the Mind more Play. 
The Soul seems gathered within herself, and re- 
covers that Spring which is broke and weakned, 
when she operates more in concert with the Body. 

'I'he Speculations I have here made, if they are 
not Arguments, they are at least strong Intiina- 
• tions, not only of the Excellency of an Human 
Soul, but of its Independance on tlie Body ; and 
if they do not prove, do at least confirm these 
two great Points, which are established by many 
other Reasons that are altogether unanswerable. 

0 . 

* The reference is in the little book ‘ On Super- 
‘stition,’ where Plutarch quotes Heraclitus to 
add this comment of his own : ‘ But to the super- 
‘ stitiuus man there is no common world, for 
‘neither does he use right reason when awake, nor 
‘is he freed, when sleeping, from his perturba- 
‘ tions,’ 

* Tertullian, in his book ‘On the Soul,’ has 
seven chapters { 437 - 49 ) on Sleep and Dream.s, with 
abundant recognition of divine communications to 
the soul in sleep, and quotations of several authors, 
sacred and profane. 
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Quanti emptee ? parvi. Quanti er£^o ? ocio asstbus. 
Eheu /—Hor. 


I FIND, by several Letters which I receive 
daily, that many of my Readers would be 
better pleased to pay Three Half-Pence for my 
Paper, than Tw<»*Pence. The ingenious T. 
telU me. that I have deprived him of the best 
Part of nis Ilreakfast, for that since the rise of 
my Paper, he is forced every Morning to drink 
hisDtsK of Coffee by it self, without the Addition of 
the Spectator, that used to he better than Lace to 
it. Eitgenms informs me very obligingly, that he 
never thought he 'b.'^uld hove dislike-^ anv Passage 
in my Pape:, but th.ir of l it<‘ ihc'-e bav,- been two 
Words in every one of them, which he could 
heartily wish left out, viz. Price Two-Pence. I 
have a Letter from a Soap-boiler, who condoles 
with me very affectionately, upon the necessity 
we both lie under of setting an higher Price on our 
Commodities, since the late Tax has been laid 
upon them, and desiring me, when I write next 
on that Subject, to speak a Word or two upon the 
present Duties on Castile-Soap, Hut there is none 
of these my Correspondents, who writes with a 
greater Turn of good Sense and Elegance of Ex- 
pt-ession, than the generous Philomedes, who ad- 
vises me to value every Spectator at Six Pence, 
and promises that he himself will engage for above 
a Humlred of his Acquaintance, who shall mke it 
in at that Price. 

Letters from the Female World are likewise 
come to me, in great quantities, upon the same 
Occasion ; and as I naturally bear a great De- 
ference to this Part of our Species, I am very glad 
to find that tho.se who approve my Conduct in 
this Particular, are much more numerous than 
those who condemn it. A large Family of Daugh- 
ters have drawn me up a very handsome Re- 
monstrance, in which they set forth, that their 
Father having refused to take in the Spectator, 
since the additional Price was set upon it, they 
offered him unanimously to bate him the Article 
of Hread and Butter in the Tea-l'able Account, 
provided the Spectator might be served up to 
them every Morning as usual. Upon this the old 
Gentleman, being pleased, it seems, with their De- 
.sire of improving themselves, has gr.anted them 
the continuance both of the Spectator and their 
Bread and Butter ; having given particular 
Orders, that the Tea-Table shall be set forth every 
Morning with its Customaiw Bill of Fare, and 
without any manner of ])efalcation. I thought 
my self obliged to mention this Particular, as it 
does Honour to this worthy Gentleman ; and if 
the young Lady Lcetitia, who sent me this Ac- 
count, will acquaint me with his Name, I will 
insert it at length in one of my Papers, if he de- 
sires it. 

I should be ve^ glad to find out any Expedient 
that might alleviate the Expence which this my 
Paper brings to any of my Readers ; and, in order 
to It, mast propose two Points to their Considena- 
tion. First, that if they retrench any the smallest 


I Particular in their ordinary Expence, it will easily 
make up the Half Penny a Day, which, we hav* 
now under Consideration. Let a Lady sacrifice 
but a single Ribband to her Morning Studies, and 
it will be sufficient : Let a Family burn but a 
Canale a Night les.s than the usual Number, and 
they may take in the Spectator vi\\}:\QvX. Detriment 
to their private Affairs. 

In the next Place, if my Readers will not go to 
the Price of buying my Papers by Retail, let 
them have Patience, and they may buy them in 
the Lump, without the Burthen of a Tax upon 
them. My Speculations, when they are sold 
single, like Cherries upon the Stick, are Delights 
for the Rich and Wealthy ; after some time they 
come to Market in greater Quantities, and are 
every ordinary Man’s Money. The Truth of it 
is, they have a certain Flavour at their first Ap- 
pearance, from several accidental Circumstances 
of Time, Place and Person, which they may lose 
if they are not taken early ; but in this case every 
Reader is to considei, whether it is not better for 
him to be half a Year behind-hand with the 
fashionable and polite part of the World, than to 
strain himself beyond his Circumstances. My 
Hook.scller has now about Ten I'housand of the 
'Bhird and Fourth Volumes, which he is ready to 
publish, having already disposed of as large tin 
Edition both of the First and Second Volume. 
A.S he is a Person who.se Head is very well turned 
to his Business, he thinks they would be a very 
proper Present to be made to Persons at Christen- 
ings, Marriages, Visiting-Days, and the like joy- 
ful .Solcmnitie.s, as several other Books are fre- 
quently given at Funerals. He has printed them 
in such a little portable Volume, that many of 
them may be ranged together upon a single Plate ; 
and is of Opinion, that a Salver of Spectators 
woujd be a.s acceptable an Entertainment to the 
Ladies, as a Salver of Sweetmeats. 

I shall conclude this Paper with an Epigram i 
lately sent to the Writer of the Spectator, after 
having retuined my Thanks to the ingenious 
Author of it. 

SIR, 

‘ Having hc.ard the following Epigram very 
‘much commended, I wonder that it has not yet 
‘had a place in any of your Papers : I think the 
‘ Suffrage of our Poet Laureat should not be over- 
‘ looked, which shews the Opinion he entertains 
‘of your Paper, whethei the Notion he proceeds 
upon be true or false. 1 make liold to convey it 
to you, not knowing if it has yet come to your 
‘ Hand.s. , 

On the Spectator. 

By Mr. TA TE * 

— Aliiisque et idem 

Nasccris Hor, ^ 

When first the Tatler to a Mute d/as turn'd. 
Great Britain /or her Censor's Silence mourn'd. 


* Nahum Tate, born and educated at Dublin, 
and befriended in In.s youth by Dryden and 
Dorset, was at this time 60 years old, and poet- 
laureate, having in 1692 succeeded in that office 
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RoBh'4 of his sprightly Beams, she luepi the 

I Night, - 

’ TiU the Spectator rose, and hlaz'd as bright. 

So the\first Matt the Sun's first 7 ‘i'^“'d, 

And sigh'd, till circling Day his f-j » #• -.i :r' i ; 
Yet doubtful how that second Sun to name, 
IVhether a bright Successor, or the same. 

So we : hut ncnv from this S us fence are freed, 

.S ' ince all agree, who both 7 vith 'judgmen i read, >• 

’ 7 'is the same Sun, and does himself succeed. ) 
O. 
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l^aQvpptirao fiiya o-Oti/off ’Q/ctauoio. 

Horn. 


U PON reading your Essay con^'e-r-rc: ih'’ 

Pleasures of the Imagination. I fn 

the three Sources of those Pleas^ires which you 
have tU.scovercd, [thatl Greatness is one, 'I'his 
has suggested to me the reason why, of all Ob- 
jects that I have ever seen, there is none which 
aflTects my Imagination so much as the Sea or 
Ooe.an. I cannot see the H cavings of this pro- 
digious Bulk of Waters, even in a Calm, without 
a very pleasing Astonishment ; but when it is 
worked up in a Tempest, so that the Hori/on on 
every side is nothing but foaming Pullow'^s and 
floating Mountains, it is impossible to describe the 
agreeable Horroiir that rises from such a Prospect 
A troubled Ocean, to a Man who sails upon it, is, 
I think, the biggest Object that he can sec in 
motion, and consequently gives his Imagination 
one of the highest kinds of Pleasure that can arise 
from Greatness. I must confess, it is impossible 
for me to survey thi.s World of fluid Matter, with- 
out thinking on the Hand that first poured it out, 
and made a proper Channel for its Reception. 
Such an Object naturally raises in my Thoughts 
the Idea of an Almighty Being, and convinces me 
of his Existence as much as a metaph5’'sical De- 
monstration. The Imagination prompts the Un- 
derstanding, and by the Greatness of the sensible 
Object, produces in it the Idea of a Being who is 
neither circumscribed by Time noi Space. 


As I have made several Voyages upon the Sea, 
I have often been tossed in Storms, and on that 
occasion have frequently reflected on the Descrip- 
tions of them in ancient Poets. I remember 
Longinus highly recommends one in Homer, 
because the Poet has not amused himself with 
little Fancies upon the occasion, as Authors of an 
inferiour Genius, whom he mentions, had done, 
hut because bo has gathered together those 
Circumstances which are the most apt to terrify 
the Imagination, and which really happen in 
the raging of a Temnest. ' It is for the same 
reason, that T prefer tne following Description of 
a Ship in a Stoi m, which the Psalmist has made, 
before any other I have ever met with. They 
that go do 7 un to the Sea in Ships, that do Busi“ 
ness in great Waters : These see the W orks of 
the Lord, and his Wonders in the Deep. For he 
commandeth and raiseth the stormy Wind, 
whtih lifietk up the Waters thereof. Thepi 
mount up to the Heaven, they go dtnvn again 
to the Depths, their .Soul is melted because of 
'Trouble They reel to and fro, and stagger like 
a diunken Man, and are at their Wits End. 
Then they cty unto the Lofd in their Trouble, 
and he hrmgeth thcvi out of their Distresses, 
fie make ill the Storm a Calm, .10 that the 
ll'arrs thereof are .still. Then they are glad 
because they be quiet, so he bringeth them unto 
their desired ffaven ^ 

By the way, how much more comfortable, as well 
as rational, is this System of the Psalmist, than the 
Pagan Scheme m Virgil, and other Poets, where 
one I )eity is represented as raising a Storm, and 
.another as l.a^ung it? Were wc only to consider 
the Sublime in this Piece of Poetry, w'hat can be 
nobler than the Idea it gives ns of the Supreme 
Being thus raising aTumult a’r vig theElements, 
and recovering them ■' u 't i’‘'‘U Confusion; thus 
troubling and becalming Nature ? 

Great Painters do not only give us Landskips 
of Gardens, Groves, and Meadows, but very often 
employ their Pencils upon Sea-Pieces: 1 could 
wish you would follow their Example. If this 
small Sketch may deserve a Place among your 
Works, I shall accompany it with a divine OdCj 
made by a Gentleman ^ upon the Conclusion of 
his 1’ravels. 


Thomas Shadwell, the Whig substitute forDryden. 
Insides his version of the Psalms produced in 
concert with his friend Dr. Nicholas Brady, late 
produced his own notion of an improvement upon 
Shakespeare’s King Lear and nine dramatic pieces, 
with other poetry, qf which the above lines are a 
specimen. Tate vi/as in his younger days the 
writer of the .second part of Dryden’s 'Absalom 
‘and Achithophel,’ to which Dryden himself con- 
tributed only the characters of Julian Johnson 
as Ben Jochanan, of Shadwell as Og, and of 
Settle as Doeg. His salary as poet-lanreate was 
jCtoo a year, and a butt of canary. He died three 
years after the date of this Spectator a poor man 
wfew had made his home in the Mint to escape his 


* On the Sublime, § 10, where he compares 
a description of the terrors of the sea in a lost 
jioein on the Arim<ispians, by AristJeus the Pro- 
connesian, with the passage in the 15th Book of 
the Iliad, which Pope thus translates: 

ffe bursts upon them all: 

Bursts as a wave that from the cloud impends. 
And swell d with tempests on the ship descends : 
White are the decks iviih foam ; the nvinds aloud 
Howl o'er the masts, and sing through every 
shroud: 

Pale, trembling, tir'd, the sailors freeze wifh 
fears. 

And instant death on every wax'e appears. 

® Psalm evil. 23 — 30. 

I 3 Addisop. 
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iimt/ are th,y Se‘n>ntits blest, O Lord 1 
How sure is titeir Defence ! 

Eternal tVisdoni is their Guide, 
Their Help Omnipotence. 


iVlo. 490] Monday, September \Steele^ 

Domus et placens Uxor. — Hor. 


II. 

In foreign Realms, and Lands remote. 
Supported by thy Care, 

Thro' burning Climes 1 pass'd unhurt. 

And breath'd in fainted Air. 

III. 

Thy Mercy sweetaid e7j'ry Soil, 

Made ev'iy Region please ; 

The hoary Alpine Ildis it ivarm'd, 

And smoothed the Tyrrhene Seas : 

IV. 

Think, 0 my Soul, devoutly think. 

How with affrighted Eyes 
Thou saidst the wide extended Deep 
hi aU its Horrors rise ' 

V. 

Confusion dwelt in ev'ry Face, 

A nd hear in ezf'ry H ca rt ; 

When Waves onWaves, and Gulphsin Gnlphs, 
O'ercame the Pilot's Art. 

VI. 

Yet then from all my Griefs, 0 Lord, 

Thy Mercy set me free, 

■ Whilst in the Confidence of Pray r 
My Soul took hold on thee ; 

VII. 

Forthd in dreadful Whirles we hung 
High OK the broken W ave, 

/ kneiv thou wert not slo^v to Hear, 

Nor impotent to Save. 

VIII. I 
The Storm was laid, the Winds retir'd, 

Obedient to thy Will; 

The Sea that roar'd at thy Command, 

A t thy Command was still, 

TX. 

In midst of Dangers, Fears and Death, 

Thy Goodness I'll adore, 

And praise Thee for Thy Mercies past; 

And humbly hope for more. 

X. 

My Life, if thou preserv'st my Life, 

Thy Sacrifice shall be; 

And Death, if Death must be my Doom, 

Shall join my Soul to thee. O. * 


* Appended to tliis number is the following 
ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Author of the SriccTATou having received 
ike Pastoral Hymn in his 441.?/ Paper, set to 
Mustek by $ne of the most Eminent Composers of \ 
our envn Country and by a Foreigner, who has ! 
not put his name to his ingenious Letter, thinks 
himself obliged to return his thanks to those 
Gentlemen for the Honour they have dene him. 


I HAVE very long entej tam’d an Ambition to 
make the Word Wife the most agreeable and 
delightful Name in Nature. If it be not so in it 
self, all the wi.ser Part of Mankind from the Be- 
ginning of the World to thi.s Day ha.s consented 
m an Error : But our Unhappiness in England 
has been, that a few loose Alen of Genius for 
Pleasure, have turn’d it all to the Gratification 
of ungovern’d Desires, in spite of good Sense, 
Form and Order ; when, in truth, any Satisfac- 
tion beyond the Boundaries of Reason, i.s but a 
Step towards Maclne.ss and Folly. But is the Sense 
of Joy and Accomplishment of Desire no way to 
be indulged or attain’d ? and have we Appetites 
given us not to be at all gratify 'd ? Yes certainly. 
Marriage is an Institution calculated for a con- 
stant Scene of as much Delight as our Being is 
cajpable of. Two Persons who have cho.sen each 
other out of all the Species, with design to be 
each othei’s mutual Comfort and Entertainment, 
have in that Action bound themselves to be good- ' 
humour’d, affable, discreet, forgiving, patient and 
joyful, with respect to each other’s F raillies and i 
Perfections, to the End of their Lives. The 
wiser of the two (and it always happens one of 
them is such) will for her or his own sake, keep 
things from Outrage with the utmost Sanctity. 
When this Union is thus preserved (as I have 
often said) the most indififcrenl Circumstance ad- 
ministers Delight. Their Condition is an endless 
Source of new Gratifications. The married Man 
can say. If I am unacceptable to all the World 
beside, there is one whom I entirely love, that 
will receive me with Joy and Transport, and think 
herself obliged to double her Kindness and Ca- 
resses of me from the Gloom with which she secs 
me overca.st. I need not dissemble the Sorrow 
of my Heart to be agreeable there, that very Sor- 
row quickens her Affection. 

This Passion towards each other, when once 
well fixed, enters into the very Constitution, and 
the Kindness flows as easily and silently as the 
Blood m the Veins. When this Affection is en- 
joy’d in the most sublime Degree, unskilful Eyes 
see nothing of it ; but when it is subject to be 
chang'd, and has an Allay in it that may make it 
end m Distaste, it is apt to break into Rage, or 
oveiflow into Fondness, befoie the rest of the 
World. 

Uxander and Viramira are amorous and 
young, and have been married t'nCse two Years ; 
yet do they so much distinguish each other in 
Company, that in your Conversation with the 
Dear Things you are still put to a Sort of Cross- 
Purposes. Whenever you address your self in 
ordinary Discourse to Viramira, ^he turns her 
Head anoihei way, and the Answer is made to the 
dear Uxander: If you tell a merry Tale, the 
Application is still directed to her Dear ; and 
when she should commend you, she says to hiin» 
as if he had spoke it, That is, my Dear, so 
pretty This puts me in mind of what 1 


( 
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1 have somewhere read in the admired Memoirs of 
the famous Cervantes, where, while honest 
Samha Panqa is putting some necessary humble 
Question concerning Rozinanie, his Supper, or 
his Lodgings, the Knight of the Sorrowful Coun- 
tenance is ever improving the harmless^ lowly 
Hints of his Squire to the poetical Conceit, 
Rapture and Flight, in Contemplation of the 
dear Dulcittea ot his Affections. 

On the other side, Dictamnns and Maria are 
ever squabbling, and you may observe them all 
the time they are in Company in a State of Im- 
patience. As Uxander and Viramira wish you 
all gone, that they may be at freedom for Dalli- 
ance ; Dictavimts and Maria wait your Absence, 
that they may speak their harsh Interpretations 
on each other's Words and Actions during the 
time you were with them. 

It IS certain that the greater Part of the Evils 
attending this Condition of Life, arises from 
Fa.shion. Prejudice in this Case is turn’d the 
wrong way, and instead of expecting more Hap- 

f iiness than we shall meet with in it, we are 
augh’d into a Prepossession, that we shall be 
disappointed if we hope for lasting Satisfactions. 

with all Persons who have made good Sense 
the Rule of Action, Marriage is describ’d as the 
State capable of the highest human Felicity. 
Tully has Epistles full of affectionate Pleasure, 
when he writes to his Wife, m speaks of his 
Children. But above all the Hints of this kind I 
have met with in Writers of ancient date) I am 
pleas’d with an Epigram of Martial,'' in honour 
of the Beauty of his Wife Cleopatra. Comment- 
ators say It was written the day after his Wed- 
ding-Night. When his Spouse was retir’d to the 
Batning-roorn in the Heat of the Day, he, it 
seems, came in upon her when she was just going 
into the Water. 'J'o her Beauty and Carriage on 
this occa.-.ion we owe the following Epigram, 
which I shew’d my Friend Will. Honeycomb in 
French, who has translated it as follows, without 
understanding the Original. I expect it will 
please the English better than the Latin Reader. 

When my bright Consort, no'ia nor IVt/e nor ^ 
Maid, i 

Askam'd and •wanton, of Embrace afraid, > 

Fled to the Streams, the Streams my Fair be- \ 

trafd ; ^ 

To my fond Eyes she all transparent stood, 

She blush'd, / smiVd at the slight covering Flood . 
Thus thrd the Glasi the lovely Lilly glcnvs. 

Thus thrd the ambient Gem shines forth the 
Rose. 

I saw new Charms, and plung'd to seize my 
Store, 

Kisses I snatch'd, the War^es prevented more. 

My Friend would not allow that this luscious 
Account could be given of a Wife, and therefore 
used the Word Consort ; which, he learnedly 
said, would serve for a Mistress as well, and give 
a more Gentlemanly Turn to the Epigram, But, 
under favour of him and all other such fine Gen- 
tlemen, I cannot he persuaded but that the Pas- 
sion a Bridegroom has for a virtuous young Wo- 


* Lib. iv. cp. 2?. 


man, will, by little and little, grow into Friendship, 
and then it is ascended to [a '] higher Pleasure 
than it was in its first Fervour. Without this 
happens, he is a very unfortunate Man who has 
enter’d into this State, and left the Habitudes of 
Life he might have enjoy’d with a faithful Friend. 
But when the Wife proves capable of filling 
serious as well as joyous Hours, she brings Hap- 
piness unknown to Friendship itself. Spencer 
speaks of each kind of Love with great Justice, 
and attributes the highest Praise to Friendship ; 
and indeed there is no disputing that Point, but by 
making that Friendship take [Place between 
two married Persons. 

Hard is the Doubt, and dijfic ult to deem, 
When all three kinds of Love together meet. 
And to dispart the J I enrt with Foiver extreme. 
Whether shall weigh the Ballancc doivn ; to 
ivit. 

The dear AJfeeiiou unto Kindred sweet. 

Or raging Fife op June to Womenkind, 

Or Zeal of Friends combin'd by 'Zirlues meet. 
But, of them nil, the Band of virtuous Mind 
Metkinhs the gentle Heart should most assured 
bind. 

For natural Affection soon doth cease, 

And quenched IS with Cupid' greater Flame; 
But faithful Friendship doth them both sup- 
press, 

A nd them ivith mastering Discipline does tame, 
'Through 'Thoughts aspiring to eternal Fame. 
For as the Soul doth rule the Earthly Mass, 

A nd all the Sem/ice of the Body frame ; 

So Love of Soul doth Love of Body pass, 

No less than pierfcct Gold surmounts the mean- 
est Bra SI. T. 


N'o.ngx.] 'Tuesday, September 2';^, 1712. {Steele. 


Dig/ia sails fortuna reinsit. — Virg. 


I T is common witl\ me to run from Book to 
Book to exercise my Mind with many Ob- 
jects, and qualify rny self fitr rny daily Laboqrs, 
After an Hour spent in this Joitcriiig Way of 
Reading, something will remain to be Food to the 
Imagination. The Writings that please me most 
on such Occasions are Stories, for the 'J'ruth of 
which there is good Authority. 7'he Mind of 
Man is naturally a Lover of Justice, and when 
we read a Story wherein a Criminal i.s overtaken, 
in whom there is no Quality which is the Object 
of Pity, the Soul enjoys a certain Revenge for 
the Offence done to its Nature, in the wicked 
Actions committed in the preceding Part of the 
History. This will be better understood by the 
Reader from the following Narration itself, than 
from any thing which I can say to introduce it. 

When Charles Duke of Burgundy , surnamed 
The Bold, reigned over spacious Dominions now 

an] P its Place] 

3 Founded upon note N to the Memoir of 
Charles of Burgundy in Bayle’s Dictionary, where 
the .uithorities cited arc Pontus Henterus and 
others. It is not in Comines. 
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s^irallowed up by the Power of France^ he hejtped 
numy Favours and Honours upon Claudius Rkyjf 
samif a German, who had serv’d him in his Wars 
against the Insults of his Neighbours. _ A great 
part of Zealand was at that time in Subjection to 
that Dukedom. The Prince himself was a Person 
of singular Humanity and Justice. Rhynsault, 
with no other real Quality than Courage, had 
Dissimulation enough to pass upon his generous 
and unsuspicious Master for a Person of blunt 
Honesty and Fidelity, without any Vice that 
could bias him from the Execution of Justice. 
His Highness prepossessed to his Advantage, 
the Decease of the Governour of his chief 
Town of Zealand, gave Rhynsault that Com- 
mand. He was not long seated in that Govern- 
ment, before he cast his Eyes upon Sapphira, a 
Woman of Exquisite Beauty, the Wife of Paul 
Danvelt, a wealthy Merchant of the City under 
his Protection and Government. Rhynsatdt was 
a Man of a warm Constitution, and violent Inclin- 
ation to Women, and not unskilled in the soft 
Arts which win their Favour. H e knew what it 
was to enjoy the Satisfactions which are reaped 
from the Possession of Beauty, but was an utter 
Stranger to the Decencies, Honours and Delica- 
cies that attend the Passion towards them in ele- 
gant Minds. However he had so much of the 
World, that he had a great .share of the Language 
which usually prevails upon the weaker Part of 
that Sex, and he could with his Tongue utter a 
Passion with which his Heart was wholly uii- 
touch’d. He was one of those brutal Minds 
which can be gratified with the Violation of Inno- 
cence and Beauty, without the least Pity, Passion 
or Love to that with which they are so much de- 
lighted. Ingi’atitude is a Vice inseparable to a 
lustful Man ; and the Possession of a Woman by 
him who has no thought but allaying a Passion 
painful to himself, is necessarily followed by Dis- 
taste and Aversion. Rhynsault being resolv’d 
to accomplish his Will on the Wife of Danvelt, 
left no Arts untried to get into a Familiai iiv at 
her House ; but she knew his Character and l>is- 
position too well, not to shun all Occasions th^it 
might ensnare her into his Conversation. The Go- 
vernor despairing of Success by ordinary Means, 
apprehended and Imprisoned her Husband, under 
pretence of an Information that he was guilty of 
a Correspondence with the Enemies of the Duke, 
to betray tlie Town into their Posses.sion. This 
De^gn had its desired Effect ; and the Wife of 
the unfortunate Danvelt, the day before that 
which was appointed for his Execution, presented 
herself in the Hall of the Governor’s House, and 
as he pass’d thro’ the Apartment, threw her self at 
his Feet, and holding his Knees^ beseeched his 
Rhynsault her with a dissembled 

Satisfaction, and assuming an Air of Thought and 
Authority, he bid her arise, and told her she must 
follow him to his Closet ; and asking her whether 
she knew the Hand of the Letter he pulled out of 
his Pocket, went from her, leaving this Admo- 
nition aloud, If you ivill save your Husband, you 
must give me an account of all you kno7v witlt- 
oui Prevarication; for every body is satisfied he 
was too fond of you to be able to hide from you the 
Names of the rest of the Conspirators, or any 


other particulars whatsoever. He went to hta 
Closet, and soon after the Lady was sent to for ilH 
Audience. The Servant knew his distance 
Matters of State where to be debated^ } and the 
Governor, laying aside the Air with which he had 
appear’d in publick, began to be the Supplicant, to 
rally an Affliction, which it wa? in her Power 
easily to remove, and relieve an innocent Man 
from his Imprisonment. She easily perceiv’d his 
Intention, and, bathed in Tears, began to depre- 
cate so wicked a Design. Lust, like Ambition, 
takes all the Faculties of the Mind and Boi^ into 
its Service and Subjection. Her becoming Tears, 
her honest Anguish, the wringing of her Hands, 
and the many Changes of her Posture and Figure 
in the Vehemence of speaking, were but so many 
Attitudes in which he beheld her Beauty, and 
further Incentives of his Desire. All Humanity 
was lost in that one Appetite, and he signified to 
her in so many plain Terms, that he was unhappy 
till he had possess’d her, and nothing less shOu’d 
be the Price of her Husband's Life ; and she 
must, before the following Noon, pronounce the 
Death or Enlargement of Danvelt. After this 
Notification, when he saw Sapphira 
distracted to make the Subject of their Dis- 
course to common Eyes appear different from 
what it was, he called Servant.s to conduct her to 
the Gate. Loaded with insupportable Affliction, 
she immcdi.ately repairs to her Husband, and 
having signified to his Goalers, that she had a 
Proposal to make to her Husband from the Go* 
vernor, she was left alone with him, reveal’d to 
him all that had passed, and represented the end- 
less Conflict she was in between Love to his Per- 
son, and Fidelity to his Bed. It is easie to imagine 
the sharp Affliction this honest Pair was in upon 
such an Incident, in Lives not us’d to any but or- 
dinary Occurrences. The Man was bridled Iw 
Shame from speaking what his Fear prompted, 
upon so near an approach of Death ; but let fall 
Words that signify’d to her, he should not think 
her polluted, though she had not yet confess’d to 
him that the Governor had violated her Penson, 
since he knew her Will had no part in the Ac- 
tion. She parted fiom him with this oblique 
Permission to save a Life he had not Resolution 
enough to resign foi the safety of his Honour. 

The next Morning the unhappy Sapphira at- 
tended the Governor, and being led into a remote 
Apartment, submitted to his Desires. Rhynsault 
commended her Charms, claim’d a Familiarity 
after what had pass’d between them, and with an 
Air of Gaiety in the Language of a Gallant, bid 
her return, and take her Husband out of Prison ; 
But, continu’d he, my Fair one must not be 
offended that I have taken care he iShould not be 
an Interruption to our future Assignations. ITiese 
last Words forelxided what she found when she 
came to the Goal, her Husband executed by the 
Order of Rhy7isa7tlt, 

It was remarkable that the Woman, who wa$ 
full of Tears and Lamentations during the whole 
Course of her Affliction, uttered neither Sigh nor 
Complaint, but stood fix’d with Grief at this Con- 
summation of her Misfortunes. She betook her- 
self to her abode, and ^ter having in Solitude 
paid her Devotions to him who is the Avenger of 
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Innocence, she repair’d privately to Court. ;^cr 
Person and a certain Gi andeur of Sorrow negligent 
of Forms gain’d her P.assage into the Presence of 
the Duke her Sovei'cian. As soon as she came 
into the Presence, she oroke forth into the follow- 
ing words, Be/toldy O mighty Charles, a Wretch 
weary of Life, thoufh it has always been spent 
luiih Innocence and Virtue. / 1 is not in your 
power to redress my Injuries, but it is to avenge 
them. A nd if the Frotectio7t of the Distress'd, 
and the Punishment of Oppressors, is a Task 
worthy a Prince, I bring the Duke of Burgundy 
ample mo^tter for doing blonour to his own great 
JbPame, and wiping l*fa7ny off of mitie. 

When she had siwke this, she deliver’d the 
Duke a Paper reciting her Story. He read it 
with all the Emotions that Indignation and Pity 
could raise in a Prince jealous of hi.s Honour in 
the Behaviour of lii» Officers, and Prosperity of 
his Subjects, 

Upon an appointed Day, Rhynsault was sent 
/or to Court, and in the Presence of a few of the 
Council, confronted by Sapphira: the Prince 
asking, Do you know that Lady ^ Rhynsault, I 
as soon as he could recover his Surprize, told the ! 
Duke he would maiTy her, if his Highness would 
please to think that a Reparation. The Duke 
seem’d contented with this Answer, and stood by 
during tlie immediate Solemnization of the Cere- 
mony. At the Conclusion of it he told Rhynsault, 
Thus far have you done as c oust rain'd by tny 
Authority: I shall not be satisfied of yonr kind 
thage of her, without yojt sign a Gift of your 
ttthole Estate to her after your Decease. To the 
Performance of this also the Duke was a Witness. 
When these two Acts were executed, the Duke 
turn’d to the Lady, and told herj it now remains 
for me to put you in quiet Posse.'ision of what your 
Husband has so bountifully be.stow’d on you ; 
and order’d the immediate Execution of Rkyn- 
sault, T. 


Mo. 49a.] Wednesday, Sept. 24, 1712. \Stcele. 

Quieguid est boni moris Levitate esctiuguiicr. 

Sen. 

Dear Mr. Si'ECTATOK, Tntibridge, Sept. 18. 
‘ T AM a young Woman of Eighteen Years of 
' JL Age, and, I do assure you, a Maid of un- 
‘ jotted Reputation, founded upon a very careful 
‘Carriage in all my Looks, Words and Actions. 
‘At the same time I must uwii to you, that it is 
‘with much constraint to Flesh and Blood thar my 
‘ Behaviour is so strictly irreproachable , for I am 
‘naturally addicted to Mirth, to Gaiety, to a Bkee 
‘Air, to Motion and Gadding. Now what gives 
‘ me a great deal of Anxiety, and is some Discour- 
‘agement in the Pursuit of Virtue, is, that the 
‘ young Women who run into greater Freedoms 
‘with the Men are more taken Notice of than I 
‘ am. Xhe Men are .such unthinking Sots, that 
‘ they do not prefer her who restrains all her 
* Passions and Affections and keep.s much within 
‘ the Bounds of what is lawful, to her who goe.s to 


‘ the utmost Verge of Innocence, and parlies at tlm 
‘ very Brink of Vice, whether she shall be $. 'Wife 
‘ or a Mistress, But I must appeal to your Spcc- 
‘ tatorial Wisdom, who, I find, have passed very 
‘ much of your Time in the Study of Woman, 
‘ whether this is not a most unreasonable Pro- 
‘ ceeding. I have read somewhere, that Hobbes 
‘ of Malme.^bury as.serts, that continent Persons 
‘ have more of what they contain, than those who 
‘ give a loose to their Desires. According to this 
‘ Rule, let there be equal Age, equal Wit, and 
‘equal Good-Humour, in the Woman of Prudence, 
‘ and her of Liberty ; what Stores has he to ex- 
‘ pect, who takes the former ? What Refuse must 
‘ he be contented with, who chuses the latter if 
‘ Well, but I sate down to write to you to vent my 
‘ Indignation against several pert Creatures whp 
‘ are address’d to and courted m this Place, while 
‘ poor I, and two or three like me, are wholly un- 
‘ regarded. 

‘Every one of these affect gaining the Hearts 
‘ of your Sex : This is generally attempted by a 
‘particular manner of carrying themselves with 
‘ Familiarity. Glycera has a dancing Walk, and 
‘ keeps Time in her ordinary Gate. Chloe, her 
‘Sister, who is unwilling to interrupt her Con- 

* quests, comes into the Room before her with ^ 
‘familiar Run. Dulcissa takes Advantage of th? 
‘Approach of the Winter, and has introduc’d a 
‘ very pretty Shiver ; closing up her Shoulders, 

‘ and shrinking a.s she moves. All that are in thi§ 

‘ Mode carry their Fans between both Hands be- 
‘ fore them, Dulcissa herself, who is Author of 
‘this Air, adds the pretty Run to it ; .and has also, 

‘ when she is in very good Humour, a taking Fa- 
‘ miliarity in throwing herself into the lowest Seaf 
‘ in the Room, and letting her hoop’d Petticoats 
‘ fall with a lucky Decency about her. I know she 
‘ practices this way of sitting down in her Cham- 
‘ her; and indeed she does it as well as you may 
‘ have seen an Actress fall down dead in a Tragedy. 

‘ Not the least Indecency in her Postuie. If you 
‘ have obsen ’d what pretty Carcasses are carry’d 
‘off at the end of a Verse at the Theatre, it will 
‘give you a Notion how Dulcissa plumps into a' 
‘Chair. Here’s a little Country Girl that’s very 
‘cunning, thatmake.s her use of being young and 
‘ unbred, and outdoes the Insnai'ers, who are al- 
‘most twice her Age. The Air that .she takes is 
‘ to come into Company after a Walk, and is very 
‘ .succe.ssfully out of Breath upon occasion. Her 
‘ Mother is in ihe Seci et, and calls her Romp, and 
‘ then looks round to see what young Men stare 
‘ at her. 

‘ It would take up more than can come into one 
‘ of your Papers, to cnumei’ale all the particular 
‘Airs of the younger Company in this Place. But 
‘ I cannot omit Dulceorella, whose manner is the 
‘ most indolent imaginable, but still as watchful of 
‘ Conquest as the busiest Virgin among us. She 
‘ has a peculiar Art of staring at a young Fellow, 
‘till she sees she has got him, and inflam’d him 
‘by so much Observation. ’When she sees she 

* has him, and he begins to toss his Head upon it, 
‘she is immediately short-sighted, and labours to 
‘observe what he i>. .u .1 d: 'M 'h :■ with her Eyes 
‘ half shut. Thus the Captive, that thought her 

* first struck, is to make very near Approaches, or 
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** be wholly disregarded. This Artifice has done 
*jiio«e Execution than all the ogling of the rest of 
^tbeWonaen here, with the utmost Variety of 
'half Glances, attentive HeedlcKsncsses, childish 

* Inadvertencies, haughty Contempts, or artificial 
'Oversights. After 1 have said thus much of 
'Ladies among us who fight thus regularly I am 

* to complain to you of a Set of Familiar Romps, 

' who have broken thro’ all common Rules, and 
' have thought of a very effectual way of shewing 

* more Charms that all of us. These, Mr. Spec- 

* TATOR, are the Swingers. You are to know these 
'careless pretty Creatures are very Innocents 
‘ again ; and it is to be no matter what they do, for 

* *tis all harmless Freedom. They get on Ropes, 
'as you must have seen the Children, and are 
' swung by their Men Visitants. The Jest is, that 
' Mr. sucha onecan name the Colourof Mrs. Such- 
' a-one*s Stockings ; and she tells him, he is a 
‘ lying Thief, so he is, and full of Roguery ; and 

* she’ll lay a Wager, and her Sister shall tell the 

* Truth if he says right, and he can’t tell what 
'Coloul* her Garters are of. In this Diversion 

* there are very many pretty Shrieks, not so much 
'for fear of falling, as that their Petticoats should 
‘untye: For there is a great care had to avoid 
' Impre|)rieties ; and the Lover who swings the 

* Lady, is to tye her Clothes very close with his 
' Hat^nd, before she admits him to throw up her 
'Heell 

‘Now, Mr. Spectator, except you can note 
' these Wantonnesscs in their Beginnings, and bring 
‘ us sober Girls into Observation, there is no help 

* for it, we must swim with the Tide ; the Coquets 
‘ are too powerful a Party for us. To look into the 
' Merit of a regular and well-behav’d Woman, is a 

* slow thing. A loose trivial Song gains the Af- 
' fecticMis, when a wise Homily is not attended to. 
' There is no other way but to make war upon 
' them, or we must go over to them. As for my 
' Part, I will shew all the World it is not for want 

* of Charms that I stand so long unasked ; and if 
' you do not take measures for the immediate Re- 

* dress of us Rigids, as the Fellows call us, I can 
' move with a speaking Mien, can look significant- 

* ly, can lisp, can trip, can loll, can start, can blush, 
'can rage, can weep, if I must do it, and can be 
' frighted as agreeably as any She in Eugland, 

* All which is Ivumbly submitted to your Specta- 

* tonal Comsideration with all Humility, by 

Your most humble Sem>ant, 

T. Matilda Mohair. 


JVb. 493.] Thursday, September 2 $, \Stcelc. 


QuaUm commendes etiam atque etiam adspice, 
ne mox 

IncuHant etliena tibi peccata pudorem. — Hor. 


I T is no unpleasant matter of .Speculation to 
consider we recommendatory Epistles that 
pass round this Town from Hand to Hand, and 
the abuse People put upon one another in th.at 
kind. It is indeed come to that pass, that instead 
of being the Testimony of Merit in the Person re- 
commended, the true reading of a Letter of this 


sort is, The Bearer kere^ is so uits&xie im . 
thdb it will be an Act M Charity in you io j 
him oj^ my Hands ; whether you pf^et hifH or 
not, it is all one,Jo7 I have no manner wpICind^ 
ness for him, or Oblifration io him or dnd 
do what ^ou please 'r *kat. As n<;gU»efit as 
Men are in this respect, a point of HondW^ COii* 
cemed in it ; and there is nothing a Man sHohM 
be more ashamed of, than passng a worthless 
Creature into the Service or Interests of a Man 
who has never injured you. The Women indeed 
area little too keen in their Resentments, to trespass 
often this Way : But you shall sometimes know 
that the Mistress and the Maid shall quarrel, and 
give each other very free Language, and at lak 
the Lady shall be pacified to turn her out of Doors, 
and give her a very good Word to any body else. 
Hence it is that you see, in a Year and HalTs time, 
the same Face a Domestick in all parts of the 
Town. Good-breeding and Good-nature lead Peo- 
ple in a great Measure to thi.s Injustice ; When 
Suitors of no Consideration will have Confidence 
enough to press upon their Superiors, those in 
Power are tender of speaking the Exceptions they 
have against them, and are mortgaged into Pro- 
mises out of their Impatience of Importunity. In 
this latter Case, it would be a very useful Enquiry 
to know the History of Recommendations : Tnere 
are, you must know, certain Abettors of this way 
of Torment, who make it a Profession to manage 
the Affairs of Candidates : Tliese Gentlemen let 
out their Impudence to their Clients, and supply 
any Defective Recommendation, by informing now 
such and such a Man is to be attacked. They will 
tell you, get the least Scrap from Mr. Such-a-one, 
and leave the rest to them. ^ When one of these 
Undertakers have your Business in hand, you 
may be sick, absent in Town or Country, and the 
Patron shall be worried, or you prevail. I remem- 
ber to have been shewn a Gentleman some Years 
ago, who punish’d a whole People for their Facil- 
ity in giving their Credentials. This Person had 
belonged to a Regiment which did Duty in the 
West-Indies, and by the Mortality of the Place 
happened to be commanding Officer in the Colony. 
He oppressed his Subjects with great frankness, 
till he became sensible that he was heartily hated 
by every Man under his Command. When he had 
carried his Point, to be thu.s detestable, in a pre- 
tended Fit of Dishumour, and feigned Uneasi- 
ness of living where he found he was so uni- 
versally unacceptable, he communicated to the 
chief Inhabitants a De.sign he had to return for 
England, provided tliey would give him ample 
Testimonials of their Approbation. The Planters 
came into it to a Man ; and in pi'oportion to his 
deserving the quite contrary, the Words Ju.stice, 
Generosity, and Courage, were inserted in his 
Commi.ssion, not omitting the general Good-liking 
of People of all Conditions in the Colony. The 
Gentleman returns for England, and within few 
Months after came back to them their Govemour 
on the Strength of their own Testimonials. 

Such a Rebuke as this cannot indeed happen to 
easy Recommenders, in the ordinary course of 
things from one hand to another ; but how would 
a Man bear to have it said to him, the Person I 
took into Confidence on the Credit you gave him, 






has proved false, unjust, and has not answered 
any way the Gharacter you gave me of him? 

I cannot but conceive very good hopes of that 
Ralce ^atek Toper of the Temple, for an honest 
Scrilpvilousness in this Point. A Friend of his meet- 
ing wiih a Servant that had foimerly lived with 
yachf ^nd having a mind to take him, sent to him 
to kniW what Fjiults the Fellow had, since he 
could not please such a careless Fellow as he was. 
His Answer was as follows : 

SIR, 

^Thomas that lived with me was turned away be- 
‘ cause he was too go(x! for me. You know I live 

* in Taverns ; he is an orderly sober Rascal, and 
‘ thinks much to slcrfp in an Entry till two in a 
‘ Morning. He told me one day when he was 
‘ dressing me, that he wondered I was not dead 

* before now, since I went to Dinner in the Even- 
‘ing, and went to Supper at two in the Morning. 
‘We were coming down Essex-street one Night a 
‘ little flustrated, and I was giving him the Word 
‘to alarm the Watch ; he had the Impudence to 
‘ tell me it was against the I^aw. You that are 
‘married, and live one Day after another the same 
‘ Way, and so on the whole Week, I dare say will 
‘like him, and he will be glad to have his Meat in 
‘due Season. The Fellow is certainly very 

* Honest. My Service to your Lady. 

Vours, J. 'r. 

Now this was very fair Dealing ^^mrXrknew 
very well, that though the Love of Order made a 
Man very awkward in his F,-|iupag<‘. it was a 
valuable Quality among the (^)iKcr IV'>i>l<* who 
live by Rule ; and had too nnuch good Sense and 
good Nature to let the Fellow starve, because he 
was notfit to attend his Vivacities, 

I shall end this Discourse with a Letter of Re- 
commendation from Horace to Claudius Nero. 
You will see in that Letter a Slowness to ask a 
Favour, a strong Reason for being un i^le to (h*av 
hi* good Word any longer, and that i • • \ i- • 

to the Person to whom he iccominends, to comply 
with what is asked : All whicli are nei'essary Cir- 
cumstances, both in Justice and Good-breeding, if 
a Man would ask so as to have reason to complain 
of a Denial : and indeed a Man should not in 
strictness ask otherwise. In hopes the Aulhoiiiy 
of Horace, who perfectly understood how to live 
with great Men, may have a good I'.ffert towards 
amending thL^ Facility in People of Coiuliiion, 
and the Confidence of those who apply to them 
without Merit, 1 have translated the Epistle.' 

To (h. AUDIOS Nkko. 

SIR, 

* SepHmius, who waits upon you with this, is 
‘very well acquainted with the place you are 
‘ pleased to allow me ir your h’riendship. For 
‘ when he beseeches me to recommend him to 
‘your Notice, in such a manner as to be received 
‘W you, who are delicate in the choice of your 
‘ Friends and Domesticks, he knows our Inti- 


*This is a translation from Horace of the verse 
of No. 9 in Book I. of his Epistles; showing how 
it would read in the customary prose form of a 
letter of introduction. 


‘ m.acy, and understands my .A.hdity to serve him 
‘ better than I do myself. I have defended my 

* self against his Ambition to be yours, as long as 

* I possibly could ; but fearing the Imputation of 

‘hiding my Power in you out of mean and selfish 
‘ Considerations, I am at last prevailed upon to 
‘give you this Trouble. Thus, to avoid the Ap- 
‘pearance of a greater Fault, I have put on this 
‘ Confidence. If you can forgive this Trans- 
‘gression of Modesty in behalf of a Friend, re- 
‘ceive this Gentleman into your Interests and 
‘ Friendship, and take it from me that he is an 
‘ honest and a brave Man. T. 
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/Egritndinem landare, nnain rem 7 naximi de- 
testahilem, quorumest tandem Philosophorwni 
Cic. 

A bout an Age .-Igo it was the fashion in 
England, for every one that would be 
thought religious, to throw as much Sanctity as 
possible into his Face, and in particular to al)- 
sUin from all Appc.Tr.uires of Mirth and Plea- 
santry, which were looLe.l upon as the Marks of 
a Carnal Mind. I hc Saint wres of a sorrowful 
Countenance, and generally eaten up with Spleen 
and Melancholy. A Gentleman, who was lately 
a great Ornament to the Learned World,* has 
diverted me more than once with an Account of 
the Reception which he met with from a very 
famous Independent Minister, who was Head of 
a College in those times. ^ Tliis Gentleman was 
then a young Adventurer in the Republick of 
Letters, and just fitted out for the University 
with a good Cargo of Latin and Greek. His 
Fiiends were resolved that he should try his For- 
tune at an Election which was drawing near m the 
College, of which the Independent Minister whom 
1 have before mentioned w.is (governor. The 
Youth, according to Custom, waited on him in 
order to be examined. He was received at the 
Door by a .Servant, who was one of that gloomy 


' Supposed to be Anthony Henley, a gentle- 
man of property, who corresponded with Swift, 
wat, a fiicnd of Steele’.s, and contrilnited some 
unidentifiej papers to the Tailer. He died in 
Aiigu.st, 1711. 

“ Dr. 'rtiomas Goodwin, who was burn in iGw, 
and educated at C'anibridge He was one of 
thoso who, like Milton’s tutor, I )r. Tlionias 
Young, went to Holland to escape from jitrse- 
cutiou, and was pastor of the English church at 
Ariiheim, till in the Civil Wars he came to I.ondoii, 
and sat at Westminster .as one of the Asseinlily of 
Divines. In 1649 Cromwell m.ade linn Piesident 
of Magdalen Collegt; As Oliver Cioniwcll's 
chaplain, he prayed with and for him ni his Just 
illness. At the Restoration, Dr. Goodwin was 
deprived of his post at Oxford, and he then 
preached in I.ondon to an Assembly of Inde- 
pendents till his death, in 1679. His works were 
collected in five volumes folio. 
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Generation that were then in fashidn. He con- 1 
ducted him, with great Silence and Seriousness, i 
to a long Gallery which was darkncd at Noon- ] 
day, and had only a single Candle burning in it. < 
After a short stay in this melancholy Apartment, j 
he wa.s led into a Chamber hung with Black, i 
where he entertained himself for some time by ] 
the glimmering of a Taper, till at length the Head l 
of the College came out to him, from an inner . 
Room, with naif a Dozen Night Caps upon his ! 
Head, and a religious Horror in his Cnunten- t 
ance. The young Man trembled ; but his Fears i 
encreased when, instead of being ask’d what 
Progress he had made in Learning, he was ex- 
amined how he abounded in Grace. His Latin 
and Greek stood him in little stead; he was to i 
give an account only of the state of his Soul, i 
whether he was of the Number of the Elect ; ^ 
what was the Occasion of his Conversion ; upon 1 
what Day of the Month, and IT our of the Day J 
it happened ; how it was cairicd on, and when < 
compleated. The whole Examination W'as sum- < 
med up witli one short Question, namely, Whether 
he wwt prepared for Death 1 'J’he Boy, who had 1 
been bred up by honest Parents, was frighted out 1 
of his Wits at the Solemnity of tlic Proceeding, ^ 
and by the last dreadful Interrogatory ; so tliat ] 
upon making his Escape out of this PIousc of t 
Mouraing, he could never be brought a second 
time to the Examination, as not being able to go < 
through the Terrors of it. < 

^ Notwithstanding this general Form and Out- < 
side qf Religion is pretty well worn out among \ 
US, there are many Persons, who, by a natural 
Unchearfulness of Heart, mistaken Notions of i 
Piety, or Weakness of Understanding, love to in- i 
dulge this uncomfortable way of Life, and give up \ 
thermsclyes a Prey to Grief and Melancholy. 
Superstitious Fears and groundless Scruples cut 1 
them off from the Pleasures of Conversation, < 
and all those social Entertainments, w'hich are i 
not only innocent, but laudable ; as if Mirth was ; 
made for Reprobates, and Chearfulness of Heart 
denied those who are the only Persons that have 
a proper Title to it, 

Sombrius is one of these Sons of Sorrow. 
He thinks himself obliged in Duty to be .sad 
and disconsolate He looks on a sudden fit of 
Laughter as a Breach of his Baptismal Vow. An 
innocent Jest startles him like IJlasphcmy. Tell 
him of one who is advanced to a Title of Honour, 
he lifts up his Hands and Eyes ; describe a pub- 
lick Ceiemony, he shakes his Head ; shew him a 
gay Equipage, he blesses himself. All the little 
Ornaments of Life are Pomps and Vanities. 
Mirth is wanton, and Wit profane. He is scan- 
dalized at Youth for being lively, and at Child- 
hood for being playful. He sits at a Christening, 
or a Marriage Feast, as at a Funeral ; sighs at 
the Conclusion of a merry Story, and grows de- 
vout when the rest of the Company grow plea- 
sant. After all, Sombrius is a religious Man, 
and would have behaved himself very properly, 
had he lived when Christianity was under n 
general Persectition. 

I would by no means presume to tax such 
Characters with Hypocrisy, as is done too fre- 
quently ; that being a Vice which I think none 


but He, who knows the Secrets of Men’s < 

shquld pretend to discover in another, wheip^the , 
Proofs of it do not amount to a Demon^traskm. ^ 
On the contrary, as there are many excellent 
Persons, who are weighed down by this habitual | 
Sorrow of Heart, they rather deserve our Com- 1 
passion than our Reproaches. I think, however, I 
they would do well to consider, whether sixch a ; 
Behaviour does not deter Men from a Religious ; 
Life, by repre* enting it as an unsociable State, 
that ^ - all Joy and Gladness, darkens 

the Face of Nature, and destroys the Relish of ; 
Being it self. 

I have, in former Papers, shewn how great a < 
Tendency there is to Chearfidness in Religion, 
and how such a Frame of Mind is not only the 
most lovely, but the most conrnnendaVde in a 
virtuous Person. In short, those who ropiesew! 
Religion in so unainiahle a Light, are liUetlie Spies 
sent by Moses to make a Discovery of tlie Land 
of Promise, when by their Reports they dis- 
couraged tile People from entering upon it. 
Those w'ho shew ns the Joy, the Chearfulness, 
the (jood-hunumr, that naturally spring up in this 
happy State, are like the Spies bringing along 
with them the Clusters of Grapes, and delicious 
Fruits, that might invite their Companions into 
the pleasajit Country which produced them. 

An eminent Pagan Writer ^ has made a Dis- 
course, to shew that the Atheist, who denies a 
God, does him less Dishonour than the Man who 
owns his Being, but at the same time believes him 
to be cruel, bard to please, and terrible to Human 
Nature. For my own part, says he, T w'ould 
rather it should be said of me, that there was 
never any such Man as Plutarch, than that /V«- 
jfrrnr/r was ill-natured, capricious , or inhuman. | 

If we may believe our Logicians, Man is di.s- 
tinguished from all other Creatures by the I'aculty 
of Laughter. He has an Heart capable of Mirth, 
and naturally disposed to it. It is not the Business 
of Virtue to extirpate the Affections of the Mind, 
but to regulate them. It may moderate and re- 
strain, but was not designed to banish Gladness 
from the Heart of Man. Religion contracts the 
Circle of our Pleasures, but leaves it wide enough 
for her Votaries to expatiate in. The Contem- 
plation of the Divine Being, and the Exercise bf 
Virtue, are in their own Nature so far from ex- 
cluding all Gladness of Heart, that they are per- 
petual Sources of it. In a word, the true Spirit 
of Religion cheers, as well as composes the Soul ; 
it banishes indeed all Levity of Behaviour, all 
vicious and dissolute Mirth, but in exchange fills 
the Mind with a perpetual Serenity, uninterrupted 
Chearfulness, and an liabitual Inclination to please 
others, as well as to be jilcased in it self. O. 


^ Plul.irch, ill his .short T'icatise ‘(b) biipei* 
slit ion.’ 
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DuHs ut ilex tonsn bipennibtis 
Nigrce feraci ftondis in A Igido, 

Per damnn, per cades, ab ipso 
Ducit upcs animutnque'/erro. — Hor. 

A S I am one, who, by my Profession, am 
obliged to look into all kinds of Men, there 
are iitme whom I consider with so much Pleasure, 
as those who have any thing new or extraor- 
dinary in their Characters,, or Ways of livinc. 
For this reason I have often amused my self with 
Speculations on the Mace of People called y^e 7 t/s, 
many of whom I have met with in most of the 
considerable Towns which I have passed through 
in the Course of my 'J’ravels. 7 'hcy are, indeed, 
so disseminated through all the trading parts of 
the World, that they are become the Instruments 
by which the most distant Nations converse i\ith 
one anqther, and by which Mankind are knit 
together in a general ( 'orrcspondcnce : I'hey are 
like the Pegs and N-d! . u) a groat Budding, w ‘’ich, 
though thoj arvi b. t I til«“ s.i'ue ' ri lin-U '-h 
are absolutely necessary to keep the whole Frame 
together. 

That I may not fall into any common beaten 
Tracks of Observation, I shall consider this People 
in three Views : First, with regard totheir Num- 
ber ; Secondly, their Dispersion ; and, 'J'hirclly, 
their Adherence to their Religion ; and afterwards 
endeavour to shew, First, what Natural Reasons, 
and, Secondly, what Providential Reasons may 
be assigned for these three remarkable Parti- 
culars. 

The yezas are looked upon by many to be as 
numerous at present, as they were formerly in the 
Land oi Cq^tiaan. 

This is wonderful, considering the dreadful 
Slaughter made of them under some of Roman 
Emperors, which Historians describe by the 
Death of many Hundred Thousands in a War ; 
and the innumerable Massacres and Persecutions 
they have undergone in Turkey, as well as in 
all Christian Nations of the World. The Rabbins, 
to express the great Havock which has been 
sometimes made of them, tell us, after their usual 
manner of Hyperbole, that there were such Tor- 
rents of Holy Blood shed as carried Rocks of an 
hundred Yards in Circumference above three 
Miles into the Sea. 

Their Dispersion is the second remarkable Par- 
ticular in this People. They sw.irm over all the 
East; and are settled in the remotest Parts of 
Ckhiai They are spread through most of the 
Nations of Europe A Prick, and tp.nvF.'imilies 
of tliem are C't.ibl.'ia 1 .11 the il't ^:-/n.■::e.• : not 
to mention whole Nations bordering on Prester- 
Jo/m's Country, and some discovered in the inner 
Fans of America, if we may give any Credit to 
their own Writers. 

Their firm Adherence to their Religion, is no 
less remarkable than their Numbers and Dis- 
persion, especially considering it as persecuted or 
contemned over the Face of the whole Earth. 
This is likewise tlie more remarkable, if we con- 


sider the frequent A^stacies of this People, when 
they lived under their Kings, in the Land of Pro- 
mise, and within sight of their Temple. 

If in the next place we examine, what may be 
the Natural Reasons for these three Particulars 
which we find in the Jews, and which are not to ' 
be found in any other Religion or People, I can, 1 
in the first place, attnlmte their Numbers to no- i 
thing but their constant Employment, their Ab- , 
stinence, their Exemption from War.s, and above 
all, their frequent Marriages ; for they look on ; 
Celibacy as an accursed State, and generally are • 
married before Twenty, as hoping the Messiah \ 
may descend from them. 

'J'he Dispersion of the Jews into all the Nations J 
of the Earth, is the second remarkable Particular ' 
of that People, though not so hard to be accounted ; 
for. They were always in Rebellions and Tumults ' 
while they had the Temple and Holy City in • 
View, for which reason they have often been 
driven out of their old Habitations in the Land of 
Promise. They have as often been banished out 
of most other Places where they have settled, 
v/hich must very much disperse and scatter .a 
People, and oblige them to seek a Livelihood ' 
where they can find it. Besides, the whole People 
IS now a Race of such Mercliants as are Wanderers . 
by Profession, and at the same time, are in most ■ 
if not all Places incapable of either Lands or 
Offices, that might engage them to make any Part ' 
of the* World their Home. 

I’his Dispersion would probably have lost their 
Religion, had it not been secured by the Strength ? 
of its Constitution : For they are to live all in a i 
Body, and generally within the same Enclosure ; , 
to marry among themselves, and to eat no Meats , 
that are not killed or prepared their own way. ' 
This shuts them out from all Table Conversation, 
and the most agreeable Intercourses of Life ; and, ' 
by consequence, exclude.s them from the most ! 
probable Means of Conversion. 

If, in the last place, we consider what Provi- ' 
dential Reason may be assigned for these three 
Particulars, we shall find that their Numbers, 
Di.spersion, and Adherence to their Religion, have ' 
furnished every Age, and every Nation of the 
World, with the strongest Arguments for the 
Chnsti.aii Faith, not only as these very Particulars 
are foretold of them, but as they themselves are 
the Depobitaries of these and all the other Pro- 
phecies, which tend to their own Confusion. ’ 
Their Number furnishes us with a sufficient Cloud 
of \Vitnesses that attest the "J'niih of the Old Bible. ' 
Their Dispersion spreads these Witnesses thro’ all 
parts of the World, The Adherence to their Re- 
ligion makes their Testimony unquestionable. 
Had the whole Body of the been converted 
to Christianity, we should certainly have tliought 
all the Prophecies of the old Testament, that re- 
late to the Coming and History of our Blessed 
Saviour, forged by Christians, and have looked 
upon them, with the Prophecies of the Sybils, as 
made many Years after the Events they pretended 
to foretell. O, 
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Gfmtum patiter uti his decuit aut etiam ampUus, 

\ Quod ilia t'eias mag^is ad herx utenda idottea est. 

Tereiit. Heaut. A. x. Sc. i. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ '^HOSE Ancients who were the most accurate 

* JL in their Remarks on the Genius and Teni- 
*per of Mankind, by considering the various 

* Bent and Scope of our Actions throughout the 

* Progress of Life, have with great Exactness al- 

* lotted Inclinations and Objects of Desire par- 
‘ticular to every Stage, according to the different 

* Circumstances of our Conversation and Fortune, 
‘thro’ the several Periods of it. Hence they were 

* disposed easily to excuse those Excesses which 
‘might possibly arise from a too eager Pursuit of 
‘ the Affections more immediately proper to each 
‘ State : They indulged the Levity of Childhood 
‘with Tenderness, overlooked the Gayety of 
‘Youth with Good-nature, tempered the forward 
‘Ambition and Impatience of ripen’d Manhood 
‘ with Discretion, and kindly imputed the tenacious 
‘Avarice of old Men to their want of relish for 
‘ any other Enjoyment. Such Allowances as these 
‘were no less advantageous to common Society 
‘ than obliging to particular Persons ; for by main- 
‘ tainmg a Decency and Regularity in the Cour.se 
‘ of Life, they supported the Dignity of human 
‘ Nature, which then suffers the greatest Violence 
‘ when the Order of things is inverted ; and in no- 

* thing is it more remarkably vilify’d and ridiculous, 

* than when Feebleness preposterously attempts 
‘to adorn it self with that outward Pomp and 
‘ Lustre, which serve only to set off the Bloom of 
‘Youth with better advantage. I was insensibly 
‘earned into Reflections of this nature, by just 
‘ now meeting Paulino (who is in his Chmacterick) 

‘ bedeck’d with the utmost Splendour of Dress 
‘ and Equipage, and giving an unbounded Loose 
‘ to all manner of Pleasure, whilst his only Son is 
‘debarr’d all innocent Diversion, and may be seen 
‘frequently solacing himself in the Mall with no 
‘other Attendance than one antiquated Scrv.ant 
‘ of his Father's for a Companion and Director. 

* It is a monstrous want of Reflection, that a 
‘ Man cannot consider, that when he cannot re.sign 

* the Pleasures of Life in his Decay of Appetite 
‘and Inclination to them, his .Son must have a 
‘much uncasier Task to resist the Impetuosity of 
‘growing Desires. The Skill therefore should, 

* methinks, be to let a Son want no lawful Di- 
‘version, in proportion to his future Fortune, and 
‘ the Figure he is to make in the World. The first 
‘ Step towards Virtue that I have observed in 

* young Men of Condition that have run into E'x- 
‘ cesses, has been that they had a regard to theii 
‘Quality and Reputation in the Management of 
‘ their vices. Narrowness in their Circumstances 
‘has made many Youths, to supply themselves as 
‘Debauchees, commence Cheats and Rascals. 
‘The Father who allows his Son to his utmost 
‘ability avoids this latter Evil, which as to the 
‘World is much greater than the former. But the 
‘contrary Practice has prevail’d .so much among 
‘some Men, that I have known them deny them 


‘what was merely necessary for Education jjuit* 

* able to their Quality. Poor young Antonio is a 
‘lamentable Instance of ill Conduct in this kind. 

‘ The young Man did not want natural Talents ; 
‘but the Father of him was a Coxcomb, who af- 
‘ fected being a fine Gentleman so unmercifully, 

' that he couTd not endure in his sight, or the fre- 
‘quent mention of one, who was his Son, growing 
‘ into Manhood, and thrusting him out of the gay 
‘World, I have often thou^t the Father took a 
‘secret Pleasure in reflecting that when that fine 
‘House and Seat came into the next hands, it 
‘ w'ould revive his Memory, as a Person who knew 
‘how to enjoy them, from Observation of the 
‘ Rusticity and Ignorance of his Successor. Cer* 

‘ lam it IS that a Man may, if he will, let his 
‘ Heart close to the having no regard to any thing 
‘ but his dear self, even with exclusion of hi.s very 
‘Children. I recommend this Subject tp your 
‘Consideration, and am, 

SlRy Your most humble Servant, T. B. 

Mr. Spectator, London, Sept. 26,1712. 

‘ I am just come from Tunbridge, and have 
‘since my return read Mrs. Matilda Mohair's 
‘ Letter to you ; She pretends to make a mighty 
' Story about the Diversion of Swinging in that 
‘ Place. What was donC, was only among Rela- 
‘ rions ; and no Man swung any "Woman who was 
‘ not .second Cousin at farthest. She is pleased to 
‘say, care was taken that the Gallants tied the 
‘Ladies Legs before they were wafted into the 
‘Air. Since she is .so spiteful, I'll tell you the 
‘plain Truth ; there was no such Nicety observed, 

* since we were all, as I just now told you, near 
‘ Relations , but Mrs. Mohair her self has been 
‘swung there, and she invents all thi.s Malice, be- 
‘ cause it was observed she has crooked Legs, of 
‘which I was an Eye* Witness. 

Your humble Servant, 

Rachel Shoestring. 

M r. Spectator, Tunbridge, Sept. 26, 1712. 

‘ We have just now read your Paper, containing 
‘ Mrs Mohair's Letter. It is an Invention of her 
‘own from one end to the other ; and I desire you 
‘ would print the enclosed Letter by it self, and 
‘shorten it so as to come within the Compass of 
‘your Half-Sheet. She is the mo.st malicious 
‘ Miux in the World, for all she looks so innocent. 
‘Don’t leave out that Part about her being in 
‘love with her Father’s Butler, which makes her 
‘ shun Men ; for that is the truest of it all. 

Your humble Servant, 

Sarah Trice. 

P. S. ' She has crooked Legs. 

Mr. Spectator, Tunbridge, Sept. 26, 1712. 
‘All that Mrs. Mohair is so vexed at again.st 
‘ the good Company of this Place, is, that we all 
‘ know she has crooked Legs. This is certainly ' 
‘ true. I don’t care for putting my Name, becau.‘''e 
‘ one would not he in the Power of the Creature. 

Your humble Servant unkncion. 

Mr. Spectator, Tunbridge, Sept. 26, 1712. 
‘That insufferable Prude Mrs. Mohair, who 
„ ‘ has told such Slot ies of the Company here, is 
that I have known them deny them ‘ with Child, for all her nice Airs and her crooked 
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* Legs. Pray J;e sure to put her in for both those 
‘ two Things, and you’ll oblige every Body here, 
‘ especially 

Vaur humble Servant, 

T, Alice Bluegarter. 


Na.iOl-h Tuesday, September ^o, 1712. \Steele. 


’Omtov iaTi yaXeiiiTiji yiptov. — Menander. 


A FAVOUR well l>estow’d, is almost as great 
an Honour to him who confers it, as to him 
who receives it. What indeed makes for the 
superior Reputation of the Patron in this case, 
is, that he ts always surrounded with specious 
Pretences of unworthy Candidates, and is often 
alone in the kind Inchnation he has towards the 
Well-deserving. Justwe is the first Quality in the 
Man who is in a Post of Direction ; and I remem- 
ber to have heard an old Gentleman talk of the 
Civil Wars, and in his Relation give an Account 
of a General Officer, who with this one Quality, 
without any shining Endowments, became so pe- 
culiarly beloved and honoured, that all Decisions 
between Man and Man were laid before him by 
the Parties concerned in a private Way ; and they 
would lay by their Animosities implicitly, if he 
bid them be Friends, or submit themselves in the 
Wrong without Reluctance, if he said it, without 
waiting the Judgment of Court-Martials. His 
Manner w.as to keep the Dates of all Commissions 
in his Closet, and wholly dismiss from the Service 
such who were deficient in their Duty ; and after 
that, took Care to prefer according to the Order 
of Battel. His Familiars were hi.s entire Friends, 
and could have no interested Views in courting 
his Acquaintance ; for his Affection was no Step 
to their Preferment, tho’ it was to their Reputa- 
tion. By this means a kind Aspect, a Salutation, 
a Smile, and giving out his Hand, had the weight 
of what is esteem’d by vulgar Minds moie .sub- 
stantial. His Business was very short, and he 
who had nothing to do but Justice, was never 
affronted with a Request of a familiar daily Visit- 
ant for what was due to a brave Man at a Dis- 
tance. Extraordinary Merit he used to recom- 
mend to the King for some Distinction at home, 
till the Order of Battel made way for his rising in 
the Troops, Add to this, that he had an excel- 
lent Manner of getting nd of such whom he ob- 
served were good at an Halt, as his Phrase was. 
Under this Description he comprehended all those 
who were contented to live without Reproach, and 
had no Promptitude in their Minds towards Glory. 
These Fellows were also recommended to the 
King, and taken off of the General’s hands into 
Posts wherein Diligence and common Honesty 
were all that were necessary. This General had 
no weak Part in his Line ; but every Man had a.s 
much Care upon him, and as much Honour to 
lose as himself. Every Officer could answer for 
what pass’d where he was, and the General’s Pre- 
sence was never necessary any where, but where 
he had placed himself at the first Disposition, ex- 
cept that Accident happen’d from extraordinary 
Efforts of the Enemy which he could not foresee ; 
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but it was remarkable that it never fell out from 
Failure in his own Troops. It must be confess’d, 
the World is just so much out of order, as an un- 
worthy Person possesses what should be in the 
Direction of him who has better Pretensions to it. 

Instead of such a Conduct as this old Fellow 
us’d to describe in his General, all the Evils which 
have ever happen’d among Mankind have arose 
from the wanton Disposition of the Favours of 
the Powerful. It is generally all that Men of 
Modesty and Virtue can do, to fall in with some 
whimsical Turn in a Great Man, to make way for 
things of real and absolute .Service. In the time 
of Don Sebastian of Portugal, or some time since, 
the first Minister would let nothing come near 
him but what tiore the most profound Face of 
Wisdom and Gravity. They carry’d it so far, 
that, for the greater Shew of their profound 
Knowledge, a Pair of Spectacles tied on their 
Noses, with a black Ribband round their Heads, 
was what compleated the Dres.s of those who 
made their court at his Levee, and none with 
naked Noses were admitted to his Presence. A 
blunt honest Fellow, who had a Command in the 
Tram of Artillery, had attempted to make an 
Impression upon the Porter day after day in vain, 
till at length he made his appearance in a very 
thoughtfuf dark sutc of Clothes, and two Pair of 
Spectacles on at once. He was conducted from 
Room to Room with great deference, to the 
Minister ; and carrying on the Farce of the Place, 
he told his Excellence, That he had pretended in 
this manner to be wiser than he really wa.s, but 
with no ill Intention ; but he was honest Such-a- 
one of the drain, and he came to tell him that 
they wanted Wheel-barrows and Pick -axes. The 
thing happened not to displease, the Great Man 
was seen to smile, and the successful Officer was 
reconducted with the same profound Ceremony 
out of the House. 

When Leo X. reigned Pope of Rotne, his Holi- 
ness, tho’ a Man of Sense, and of an excellent 
'Paste of Letters, of all things affected Fools, 
Buffoons, Humourists, and Coxcombs : Whether 
it were from Vanity, and that he enjoy’d no 
Talents in other Men but what were iufenour to ' 
him, or whatever it was, he carried it so far, that 
his whole Delight was in finding out new Fools, 
and, as our Phrase is, playing them off, and 
making them shew themselves to advantage. A 
Priest of his former Acquaintance suffered a great 
many Disappointments in attempting to find ac- 
cess to him in a regular Character, till at last in 
despair he retired from Rome, and returned in an 
Equipage so very fantastical, both as to the Dress 
of himself and Servants, that the whole Court 
were in an Emulation who should fir.st introduce 
him to his Holiness.* What added to the Expect- 
ation hi.s Holiness had of the Pleasure he should 
have in his Follies, was, that this Fellow, in a 
Dress the most exquisitely ridiculous, desired he 
might speak to him alone, for he had Matters of 
the highest Importance, upon which he wanted a 
Conference. Nothing could be denied to a Cox- 
comb of so great hope ; but when they were apart, 


* Founded on Note F to Baylcs account of 
Leo X. 
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die Xmposttyr revealed himself, and spoke as fol- 
lows: 

Do aot he sitrprized, most holy Father, at sec- 
' instead of a Coxcomb to laugh at, your old 
E^end who has taken this way of Access to ad- 
nmnish you of your own Folly. Can any thing 
shew y-our Holiness how unworthily you treat 
Mankind, more than my being put upon this Dif- 
ficulty to speak with you ? It is a degree of Folly 
to delight to see it in others, and it is the greatest 
Insolence imaginable to rejoice in the Disgrace of 
human Nature. It is a criminal Humility in a Per- 
son of your Holiness’s Understanding, to believe 
you cannot excel but in the Conversation of Half- 
wits, Humorists, Coxcombs, and Buffoons. If 
your Holiness has a mind to be diverted like a 
rational Man, you have a great opportunity for it, 
in disrobing all the ImpertinenLs you have favour’d, 
of all their Riches and Trappings at once, and be- 
stowiiuf them on the Hurtible, the Virtuous, and 
the Meek. If your Holiness is not concerned ^ 
for the sake of Virtue and Religion, be pleased to 
reflect, that for the sake of your own Safety it is 
not proper to be so very much in jest. When the | 
Pope is thus merry, the People will in time begin I 
to think many things, which they have hitherto j 
beheld with great Veneration, are in themselves 1 
ObieeW of Scorn and Derision. If they once get 
a Trick of knowing how to laugh, your Holiness’s 
saying this Sentence in one Night-Cap and t’other 
with other, the change of your Slippers, bring- 
ing you your Staff in the mid.st of a Prayer, then 
stnppitig you of one Vest and clapping on a second 
during divine Service, will be found out to have 
nothing in it. Consider, Sir, that at this rate a 
Head will be reckoned never the wiser for being i 
Bald ; and the ignorant will be apt to say, that 
going hare-foot does not at all help on in the way 
to Heaven. The red Cap and the Coul will fall 
under the same Contempt ; and the Vulgar will 
tell us to our Faces that we shall have no Author- 
ity over them, but from the Force of our Argu- 
ments, and the Sanctity of our Lives. T. j 


No. 498.] Wednesday f Octobers., 1712. [Steele. 

....... ■ „ Frustra retinacula iendens 

Pertarequis A uriga, neque audit currus habenas. 

To the Spectator-General ^GreatBritmn. 

From the farther end of the Widoru's Coffee- 
house in Devereaux Court, Monday Evening, 
twenty eight Minutes and a Half past Six, 

Dear Dutnh^ 

* T N short, to use no further Preface, if I should 

* X tell you that I have seen a Hackney-Coach- 

* man, when be has come to set down his Fare, 

* which has consisted of two or three very fine 

* Ladies, hand them out, and salute every one of 

* them with an Air of Familiarity, without giving 
‘ the least Offence, you would perhaps think me 

* guilty of a Gasconade. But to clear my .self from 

* that Imputation, and to explain this Matter to 

* you, I assure you that there are many Illustrious 


Youths within this City, who frequently reorotbs 

^emwlves by driving of a Hackney-Coach: 

But those whom, above all others, I would re- 
‘commend to you, are the young Gentlemen be^, 
‘loniring to our Inns of Court We have, *|;v 
‘think, about a dozen Coachmen, who have' 
‘Chambers here in the Temple; and as it is 
'reasonable to believe others will follow their Ex- 
‘ ample, we may perhaps in time (if it shall be 
‘thought convenient) be drove to Westminster ^ 
‘our own Fraternity, allowing every fifth Person 
‘to apply hi.s Meditations in this way, which is 
‘ but a modest Computation, a.s the Humour is now 
‘ likely to take. It is to bo hop’d likewise, that 
‘ there arc in the other Nurseries of the Law to be 
‘ found a proportionable number of these hopeful 
‘ Plants, .springing up to the everlasting Renown 
‘ of their native Country. Of how long standing 
‘ this Humour has been, X know not ; the first time 
‘ 1 had any particular Reason to take notice of it, 
‘was about thi.s time twelvemonth, when being 
‘upon Hampstead- Heath with some of the.se stu- 
‘ dious young Men, who went thitherpurely for the 
' Sake of Contemplation, nothing would serve them 
‘ but 1 must go thro’ a Course of this Philnsopliy 
‘ too : and being ever willing to embelish my .self 
‘ with any commendable Qualification, it was not 
‘long e’er they persuaded me into the Coach-box : 

‘ nor indeed much longer, before I underwent the 
‘ Fate of my Brother Phaeton, for having drove 
‘about fifty Paces with pretty good Success, 
‘through my own natural Sagacity, together with 
‘ the good Instructions of my I’umrs, who, to give 
‘ them their due, were on all Hands encouraging 
‘and a.wisting me in this laudable Undertaking ; 1 
‘ say.Sir, having drove about fifty Paces with pretty 
‘good Success, I must needs be exercising the 
‘ Lash, which the Horses re.scnted so ill from my 
' Hands, that they gave a sudden Start, and there- 
‘ by pitched me directly upon my Head, as I very 
‘well remembered about Half an Hour after- 
‘ wards, wluch not only deprived me of all the 
‘ Knowledge I had gain’d for fifty Yards before, 

‘ but had like to have broken my Neck into 
‘Bargain, After such a severe Reprimand, you 
‘ may imagine I was not very easily prevail’d with 
‘ to make a second Attempt ; and indeed, upon 
‘ mature Deliberation, the whole Science seem’d, 
‘at least to me, to be surrounded with so many 

* Difficulties, that notwithstanding the unkiiown 
‘Advantages which might have accrued to me 

* thereby, I gave over all Hopes of attaining it ; 

‘ and 1 believe had never thought of it more, but 
‘that my Memory has been lately refreshed by 
‘seeing some of these ingenious Gentlemen ply in 
‘ the open Streets, one of which I saw receive so 
‘ suitable a Reward of his Labours, that tho’ J 
‘know you are no Friend to Story-telling, yct 1 

* must beg leave to trouble you with this at large. 

‘About a fortnight since, as I was diverting my 

* self with a pennyworth of Walnuts at tlie Temple- 

* Gate, a lively young Fallow in a Fustian Jacket 

* shot by me, beckon’d a Coach, and told the 
‘ Coachman he wanted to go as far as Ckelsey : 
‘They agreed upon the Price, and this young 

* Gentleman mounts the Coach-box ; the Fellow 
‘ staring at him, desir’d to know if he should not 
‘drive till they were out of Toum? No, no, replied 
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jhe . He was then going to climb up to him, but 
anothw Check, and was then ordered to 
# Coach, or behind it, for that he 

J}i« u Instructors ; but be sure you Dog you 
I; itfys he, don’t you bilk me. The Tellow there- 
of scratch’d his Head, 

«id crept into the Coach. Having my self oc- 
^^stton to go into th® Strand about the same 
1 ime, we started both together ; but the Street 
K of Coaches, and he not so able a 

Coachman as perhaps he imagined himself, i had 
^ soon got a little Wav before him; often how- 
^ ever, hpmg the curiosity to cast my Eye back 
mran him, to observe how he behaved himself in 
pis high Sption ; which he did with great Com- 
hosuiO'till he came to the Pass, which is a MiH- 
•*" Brothers of the Whip have given 
^ Stmt at St Church : when he w™ 

atfriyednear pis Place, where are always Coaches 
IP waiting, the Coachmen began to suck up the 
^ Muscles of their Cheeks, and to tip the Wink 

. JE I® / Rom, cry in 

meir Heads, which I was immediately convinced 
•tlfnf Vi: •'’‘>oner came within Reach, but the 
^ ft«st of them wip his Whip took the exact Di- 
^p^eusion of his Shouick-rs, which he very ingeni- 
Wsly calld Endorsing; and indeed I must\ay. 
^tbat every one of them took due Care to endorse 
as he came thro their Hands. He seem’d 
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; I design to give you some account of excellent 
Watermen, who are bred to the Tnu, r 
outdo the Land-Students abovementioned. xf 


, X-- v.x.w vucir nantis. ne seem'd 
, ^ wst a little uneasy under the Operation, and 
, W all haste to take the Numbers of 

their Coaches ; but at length by the Mediation 
of the worthy Gentleman in the Coach, his Wrath 
wtw ftsswaged, and he prevail’d upon to pmsue 
pis Journey: tho’ indeed I thought they had 
‘ Wheel, as had disabled 

^ mwi from being a Coachman for that Day at least • 
mistaken, Mr Spec, if some of 
^ifiese Endorsements were not wrote in so strong 
^ a Hand, pat they are still legible. Upon my 
OMuirmif the Reason of this unusual Salutation 
they told me. that it wan a 


( D uux rcasoname, and so march’d off 

ntkUi we abound in divers 

omcr Sorts of mgemous robust Youth, who, I 
hope, will not uake it UI if I refer giving you an 
Recreatio% to aLther 
opportunity. In the mean Ume, if you would 
; htt bestow a little of your wholeso.JrAdv?« 

< Coachmen, it might perhaps be a Re- 

« of their Necks. As I understand 

Inspectors under you, if you 

< us here in the 
he would not want Em- 

^ *0 own Con- 

sideration, and am, 

S/H, Your vefy hum&le Servant, 

Moses Greenbag. 

‘ t ^ Criticks in the Coffee- 

mightily of the Unity of- 
‘ T ■’ According to my Notion of the 

*in endeavoured at something likeit 

"Vy I desire to be 

miorm d a lj«Ie as to that Particular. In my next 


Ah. 499.] T^hursday, October - i , 1712. [Addison, 

; Nimis uncis 

Paribus indulges Pers. 

M y Friend Will Honeycomb has told me, 
forabove this half Year, that he had agreat 
mina to try his Hand at a Spectator, and thit he 
would fain have one of his writing in my Works 
Tins Morning I received from him the following 
Lett^er, whicb after having rectified some little 

Dear Spec. 

* I was, about two Nights ago, in Company with 
very agreeable young People of both Sexes, 

^ where talkmg of some of your Papers which are 
written on Conjugal Love, there arose a Dispute 
.among us, whether there were not more bad 
Husbands m the World than bad Wives a 


,TUiiu man oaa Wives. A 
^ Centleman, who was Advocate for the Ladies 
^took this occasion to tell us the story of a famous 
^ Siege in Gennany, which I have since found re- 
ated in my Historical Dictionary, after the fol- 
owing manner When the Emperor Conrade 
the J bird had besieged Guelphus, Duke of BtV- 
varia in the City of Hensberg. the Women find- 
mg that the 1 own could not possibly hold out 
long, petitioij^ed the Emperor that they might 
depart out of U, with so much as each of them 
could carry. The Emperor knowing they could 
not convey away many of their Effects, granted 
^them their Petition; UTien the Women; to his 
^ great Surprize, came out of the Place with every 
one her H usband upon her back. The Emperor 
^ was so moved at the sight, that he burst into 
lears, and after having very much extolled the 
Women for the»r conjugal Affection, gave the 
Men to their Wives, and received the Duke into 
his Favour. 

. ‘ The Ladies did not a little triumph at this 
^ btory, asking us at the same time, whether in 
our Consciences we believed that the Men of any 
Town in Great BiHtain would, upon the same 
Offer, and at the same Conjuncture, have loaden 
themselves with their Wives ; or rather, whether 
they would not have been glad of such an oppor- 
^nity to get nd of them ? To this my very good 
Friend Dapperwit, who took upon him to 
be the Mouth of our Sex, replied, that they would 
^ be very much to blame if they would not do the 
^ same good Office for the Women, considering 
« T> greater, and their 

^ Rnrd^s lighter. As we were amusing our selves 
^ with Discourses of this nature, in order to pass 
^ away the Evening, which now begins to grow 
tedious, we fell into that laudable and primitive 
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* case they had been in the Sie|pe abovementicned, 
*ahd had the same Offers made them as the good 
‘•Women of that Place, what every one of mem 
‘would have brought off with her, and have 
‘thought most worth the saving? There were 
‘ several merry Answers made to my Question, 
‘which entertained ,us till Bed-time. ' This filled 
‘ my Mind with such a huddle of Ideas, that upon 
‘ tny going to sleep, I fell into the following Dream. 

‘ I saw a Town of this Island, which shall be 
‘ nameless, invested on every side, and the Inhab- 
‘ itants of it so straitned as to cry for Quarter. 
‘The General refused any other Terms than those 
‘ canted to the abovementioned Town of Hens- 
*oerg^ namely, that the married Women might 
‘ come out with what they could bring along with 
‘them. Immediately the City-Gates flew open, 
‘and a Female Procession appeared. Multitudes 

* of the Sex following one another in a row, and 
‘staggering under their respective Burdens. I 
‘ tooK my Stand upon an Eminence in the Enemies 
‘ Camp, which was appointed for the general Ren- 
‘ dezvous of these Female Carriers, being very de- 
‘ sitous to look into their several Ladings. The 
‘ first of them had a huge Sack upon her Should- 

* ers, which she set down with great Care : Upon 
‘ the ouening of it, when I expected to have seen 
‘her ifusband shot out of it, I found it was filled 
‘ with China-Ware. The next appeared in a more 

{ ‘decent Figure, carrying a handsome young Fel- 
‘ low upon her Back : I could not forbear com- 


‘ low upon her Back : T could not forbear com- 
‘ menddng the young Woman for her Conjugal 
‘ Affection, when to my great Surprize, I found 

* that she had left the good Man at home, and 
‘ brought away her Gallant. I saw the third, at 
‘ some distance, with a little withered Face peep- 
‘ ing over her Shoulder, whom I could not suspect 

* for any but her Spouse, till upon her setting him 
' down 1 heard her call him dear Pugg, and found 
‘him to be her Favourite Monkey. A fourth 
‘brought a huge Bale of Cards along with her; 
‘and the fifth a Bolonia Lap-Dog ; for her Uus- 
‘band, it seems, being a very Burly Man, she 
‘ thought it would be less trouble for her to bring 

* away little Cupid. The next was the Wife of a 
‘rich Usurer, loaden with a Bag of Gold ; she told 
‘us that her Spouse was very old, and by the 
‘ course of Nature could not expect to live long ; 
‘and that to shew her tender regards for him, she 
‘ had saved that which the poor Man loved better 
‘ than his Life. The next came towards us with 
‘ her Son upon her Back, who, we were told, was 
‘ the greatest Rake in the Place, but so much the 
‘ Motner’s Darling, that she left her Husband bc- 
‘ hind with a large Family of hopeful Sons and 
‘Daughters, for the sake of this Graceless Youth. 

* It would be endless to mention the several 
‘ Persons, with their several Loads that appeared 
‘ to me in this strange Vision. All the Place about 
‘ me was covered with packs of Ribbands, Bro- 
‘ cades, Embroidery, and Ten thousand other Ma- 

* terials, sufficient to have furnished a whole Street 
' of Toy-shops. One of the Women, having an 

* Husband who was none of the heaviest, was 
‘ bringing him off upon her Shoulders, at the same 
‘time that she carried a great bundle of Flanders- 
‘ lace under her Arm ; but finding herself So over- 

* loaden, that she could not save both of them, she 


‘dropp’d the good Man, and brought away the 
‘Bundle. In short, I found but one HusWnd 
‘among this great Mountain of Baggage, who wals 
‘a Hvely Coblcr, that kick’d and spurr’d all 
‘while his Wife was carrying him on, and^ as it 
‘was said, had .scarce passed a Day in his Life 
* without giving her the Discipline of the Strap. 

‘I cannot conclude my Letter, Dear Spec. 

‘ without telling thee one very odd Whim in thij^ | 
‘ my Dream, 1 saw, methoughts, a dozen Women 
‘ employed in brining off one Mao ; I could npt 
‘guess who it should be, till upon his nearer ap- 
‘ proach I discover’d thy short Phi«. The Woi* 
‘men all declared that it was for the,sgke of thy 
‘ Works, and not thy Person, that they iorought 
‘thee off, and that it was on condition l;bat thou 
‘ should’st continue the Spectator. If thou thinkest 
‘ this Dream will make a tolerable one, it is at thy 
‘ Service, from, 

Dear Spec. 

Thine ^ Sleeping and Waking, 

Will, Honeycomo. 

The I .adies will see, by this Letter, what I have 
often told them, that Will, is one of those old- 
fashioned Men of Wit and Pleasure of the Town, 
that shews his Pai ts by Raillery on Mam.age, and 
one who has often tried his Fortune that way with- 
out Success. 1 cannot however dismiss his Lette;r, 
without obsf.‘rving, that the true Story on which it 
is built does Honour to the Sex, and that in order 
to abuse them, the Writer is obliged to have re- 
course to Dream and Fiction.* 


No. soo.j Friday, October 3, 171a. {Addison. 

Hue natas adjice septem, 

Ettotidem Juvenes,et mox generosguenumsgue. 
Qtuerite nunc, habeat quam nostra superbia 
cavsa»i.— 0 \\ Met, 


‘ \ 7^0U who are so well acquainted witH’lllte 
‘ J Story of Socrates, must have read hbw, 

‘ upon his making a Discourse concerning Ltwe, 

‘ he pressed his Point with so much Success, that 
‘ all the Batchelors in his Audience took a Rcso- 
‘ lution to Marry by the first Opportunity, and 
‘ that all the married Men immediately took Horse 
‘ and galloped home to their Wives. I am apt to 
‘ think your Discourses, in which you have drawn 
‘ so many agreeable Pictures of Marriage, have 
‘ had a very good Effect this way in England. 

* At the end of this number and in all following 
numbers there is a change in the colophon, caused 
by the addition of Tonson’s name to Buckley’s. 

It runs henceforth thus : London : Printed for S. 
Buckley and J. Tonsoni And Sold by A. BctM- 
win in Warwick-Lane. But an announcement 
at the head of the advertisements sets forth that 

‘ Advertisements for this Pa^t continue U be 
* tnJeen in by S. Buckley at the Dolphin in Little- 1 
‘ Britain, J. I’onson at Shakespear^s Head in the ' 
‘ Strand, C. Lillie at th^ Corner gjf Beauford 
‘ Buildings, and A. Baldwin in Warwick-Lane,’ ! 
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* We are obliged to you, at least for having taken 

* off that Senseless Ridicule, which for many Years 

* the Witlings of the Town have turned upon their 
. • Fathers and Mothers, For my own part, I was 
* ‘born in Wedlock, and I don’t care who knows it; 

* For which Reason, among many others, I should 
*look upon my self as- a most insufferable Cox- 

* comb, did I cndeawiur tb maintain that Cuck- 

* pldom was inseparable from Marriage, or to make 

* ust^Kof 77 «jr 3 A^/^and as Terms of Reproach. 

‘-NaV, Sir, I will go one step further, and declare 
‘ to you Ijefpre the whole World, that 1 am a mar- 
‘ ried M;^n, and at the same time I have so much 
‘Assurance as n<pt to be ashamed of what I have 

: ' * doner 

‘ Athopg the several Pleasures that accompany 
‘this state of Life, and which you have described 
‘in your former Papijfs, there are two you have 

* not taken Notice of, find which are seldom cast 
‘ into the Account, by those who write on this Sub- 
‘ject. You must have observed, in your Specu- 
lations on Human Natuie, that nothing is more 
‘gratifying to the Mind of Man than Power or 
‘ Dominion ; and this I think my self amply pos- 
‘ sessed of, as I am the Father of a Family. I am 

* perpetually taken up in giving out Orders, in 
‘ prescribing Duties, in hearing Parties, in ad- 
‘ ministring Justice, and in distributing Rewards 
‘ and Punishments. 'I'o speak in the Language 
‘of the Centurion, / say unto one. Go, ami lu' 

* goeik ; and to another, Come, and he cotueih ; 
i *^^td to my Servant, Do This, and he doth it. 

I ‘ In^^ort, Sir, I look upon my Family as a Patri- 
varchal Sovereignty, in which 1 am iny self both 
jl Kin^ and Priest. All great Governments are 
Mnothinj^ else but Clusters of these little private 
^Royalties, and therefore I consider the Masters 

F.imiliesas small Depmx-G m-r!: •!' 

‘over the sfver.d lii:!( I’.iiixU .,.i,' 1 M\ i-i .U' >*f 
‘their Fellow Subjects. A.s I take great pleasure 
‘m the Administration of my Government in par- 
‘ticular, so I look upon my self not only as a 
‘more useful, but as a much greater and happier 
*'Man than any Batchelor in England of (my ‘] 

* Hank and Condition. 

'There is another accidental Advantage in Mar- 
‘ riage, which has likewise fallen to my share, I 
‘ mean the having a Multitude of Children. These 
‘I cannot but regard us very great Blessings. 
‘When I see my little I'roop licfore me, I rejoice 
‘in the Additions which I have made to my 
‘Species, to my Country, and to my Religion, in 
‘having produced such a Number of reasonable 
‘ Creatures, Citizens, and Christians, I am pleased 
‘ to see my self thus perpetuated ; and as there is 
‘ no Production comparable to that of a human 
^ Creature, I am more proud of having been 
!l(the Occasion of ten such glorious Productions, 
nhan if I had built a hundred Pyramids at my 
‘ own Expence, or published as many Volumes of 

* the firmest Wit and Leaming. In what a beauti- 
‘ fill light Im the Holy Scripture represented 

* Abdon, one pf the Jinxes of Israel, who had 
‘forty Sbns and thirty Grandsons, that rode on 
‘ Threescore and Ten Ass-Colts, according to the 
‘ ]N[IagniIiccnce of the Eastern Countries? How 

‘ [my own] 


‘must the Heart of the old Man rejoice, when he 
‘ saw such a beautiful Procession of his own De- 
‘scendants, such a numerous Cavalcade of his 
‘own raising? For my own part, I can sit in my 

* Parlour with great content, when I take a re- 
‘ view of half a dozen of my little Boys mounting 
‘ upon Hobby-Horses, and of as many little Girls 
‘ tutoring theii Babies, each of them endeavouring 
‘ to excel the rest, and to do something that may 
‘gam my Favour and Approbation. I cannot 
‘ question but he who has blessed me with so many 
‘ Children, will assist my Endeavours in providing 
‘ for them. There is one thing I am able to give 
‘each of them, which is a virtuous Education. I 
‘ think it is Sir Francis Bacon's Gbservaiion, that 
‘ in a numerous Family of Children the eldest is 
‘ often spoiled by the Prospect of an Estate, and 
‘ the youngest by being the Darling of the Parent ; 
‘ but that some one or other in the middle, who 
‘ has not perhaps been regarded, has made his 
‘way in the World, and over-topped the rest. It 
‘ L my lousiness to implant in every one of my 
‘Childien the same Seeds of Industry, and the 
‘ same honest Principles. By this Means I think 
‘ I have a fair Chance, that one or other of them 

* may grow considerable in some or other way of 
‘ Life, whether it be in the Army, or in the Fleet, 

‘ in Trade, or any of the three learned Profession*, ; 
‘ for you must know, Sir, that from long Experience 
‘ and Observation, I am persuaded of what seem.s 
‘a Paradox to most of those with whom I con- 
‘ verse, namely, That a Man who has many Chil- 
‘ dren, and gives them a good Education, is more 
‘ likely to raise a Family, than he who has but 
‘ one, notwithstanding he leaves him his whole 
‘ Estate. For this reason I cannot forbear aimus- 
‘ ing my self with finding out a (General, an Ad- 
‘ miral, or an Alderman of London, a Divine, a 
‘ Physician, or a Lawyer, among my little People 
‘ who are now perhaps in Petticoats ; and when 1 
‘ see the Motherly Airs of my little Daughters 
‘ when they are playing with their Puppets, 1 
‘ cannot but flatter my self that their Husbands 
‘ and Children will be happy in the Possession of 
‘ such Wives and Mothers. 

‘ If you are a Father, you will not perhaps think 
‘this i.etter impel tinent : but if you are a single 
‘ Man, you will not know the Meaning of it, and 
‘ probably throw it into the Fire : Whatever you 
‘ determine of it, you may assure yourself that it 
‘ comes from one who is 

Your most humble Servant, 

and Well-wisher, 

O. Philogamus. 


//o. 501.] Saturday, October 4, 1712. {Parnell 

Durum : sed levitts fit patientiA 
Quicqttid corrigere est ne/as.—Hor, 

A S some of the finest Compositions among the 
Ancients are in Allegory, I have endea- 
voured, in .several of my Papers, to revive that 
way of Writing, ami hope I have not been alto- 
gether unsuccessful in it ; for I find there is al- 
ways a great Demand for those particular Paper.s, 
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and cannot but observe that several Authors have 
endeavoured of late to excel in Works of this 
Jifature. Amona these, I do not know anyone who 
hhs succeeded better than a very ingenious Gen- 
tleman, to whom I am much obliged for the fol- 
lowing Piece, and who was the Author of the 
Vision in the CCCCLXth Paper. O. 


How are we tortured with the Absence of what 
we covet to possess, when it appears to be lost to 
us I What Excursions does the Soul make in 
Imagination after it ! And how does it turn into 
it self again, more foolishly fond and dejected, at 
the Disappointment ? Our Grief, instead of having 
recourse to Reason, which might restrain it, 
searches to find a further Nourishment. It calls 
upon Memory to relate the several Passages and 
Circumstances of Satisfactions ivhich we fonneily 
enjoyed : the Pleasures we purchased by those 
Riches that are taken from us ; or the Power and 
Splendour of our departed Honours ; or the Voice, 
the Words, the Looks, the Temper, and Affections 
of our Friends that are deceased. It needs must 
happen from hence that the Passion should often 
swell to such a Size as to bur.st the hleart which 
contains it, if Time did not make these Circum- 
stances less strong and lively, so that Reason 
should become a more equal Match for the Pas- 
sion, or if another Desire which becomes more 

S ent did not overpower them with a livelier 
resentation. These are Thoughts which I 
. when I fell into a kind of Vision upon this 
Subject; and may therefore stand for a proper In- 
troduction to a Relation of it. 

1 found my self upon a naked Shore, with Com- 
any whose afflicted Countenances witnessed their 
Jonditbns. Before us flowed a Water deep, 
silent, and called the River of Tears, which issuing 
from two Fountains on an upper Ground, encom- 
passed an Island that laj' before us. The Boat 
which plied in it was old and shattered, having 
been sometimes overset by the Impatience and 
Haste of single Passengers to arrive at the other 
side. This immediately was brought to us by 
Misfortune who steers it, and we were all pre- 
paring to take our places, when there appeared a 
Woman of a mild and composed Behaviour, who 
began to deter us from it, by representing the 
Dangers which would attend our Voyage. Here- 
upon some who knew her for Patience, and some 
of those too who till then ci^y’d the loudest, were 
persuaded by her, and returned back. The re.st 
of us went in, and she (whose Good-nature would 
not suffer her to forsake Persons in Trouble) de- 
sired leave to accompany us, that .she might at 
least administer some small Comfort or Advice 
while we sailed. We were no sooner embarked 
but the Boat was push’d off, the Sheet was 
spread : and being filled with Sighs, which are 
the Winds of that Country, we made a passage to 
the farther Bank, through several Difficulties of 
which the most of us seemed utterly regardless. 

When we landed, we perceived the Island to be 
strangely overcast with Fogs, which no Brightness 
could pierce, so that a kind of gloomy Horror sat 
always brooding over it. This had something in 
it very shocking to easy Tempers, insomuch that 
some others, whom Patience had by this time 


gained over, left us here, and privily convey^4 
themselves round the Verge of the Island to find a 
Ford by which she told them they mijght escape. 

For my part, I still went along with those Whb 
were for piercing into the Centre of the Place: ' 
and joining our selves to others whom we found 
upon the same Journey, we marched .solemnly as 
at a Funeral, through bordering Hedges of Rose* 
mary, and through a Grove of Yew-trees, which 
love to over-shadow lombs and flourish in Church-^ 
yards. Here we heard on every side the Waii|tng.S 
and Complaints of several of the Inhabitants, >vho 
had cast themselves disconsolately at the Feet of v 
Trees ; and as we chanced to approach any of 
these, we might perceive them wringing their 
Hands, beating their Breasts, tearing tneir Hair, 
or after some other manner visibly agitated with 
Vexation. Our Sorrows were heightened by the 
Influence of what we heard and saw, and one of 
our Number was wrought up to such a Pitch of 
Wildness, as to talk of hanging himself upon a 
Bough which shot temptingly across the Path we 
travelled in ; but he was restrained from it by the 
kind Endeavours of our above-mentioned Com- 
panion. 

We had now gotten into the most dusky silent 
part of the Island, and by the redoubled Sounds 
of Sighs, which made a doleful Whistling in the 
Branches, the thickness of Air which occasioned 
faintish Respiration, and the violent Throb- 
bings of Heart which more and more affected 
us, we found that we approached the Grotto of 
Grief, It was a wide, hollow, and melancholy 
Cave, sunk deep in a Dale, and watered by 
Rivulets that had a Colour between Red and 
Black. These crept slow and half congealed 
amongst its Windings, and mixed their heavy Mur- 
mur with the Echo of Groans that rolled through 
all the Passages. In the most retired Part of it 
sat the Doleful Bemg her self ; the Path to her 
was strowed with Goads, Stings and Thorns ; 
and her Throne on which she sat was broken into 
a Rock, with ragged Pieces pointing upwards for 
her to lean upon. A heavy Mist hung above 
her Head oppressed with it reclined upon her Arrif : 
Thus did she reign oyer her di.sconsolate Subjects, 
full of herself to .stupidity, in eternal Pensiveness, 
and the profoundest Silence. On one side of her 
stood Dfection just dropping into a Swoon, and 
Paleness wasting to a Skeleton ; on the other 
side were Care inwardly tormented with Imagin- 
ations, Anguish suffering outward Tromles 
to suck the Blood from her Heart in the shape of 
VuUtoes. The whole Vault had a genuine Dis- 
malness in it, which a few scattered Lamps, whose 
bluish Flames arose and sunk in their Urns, dis- 
covered to our Eyes with Encre'uSe. Some of us 
fell down, overcome and spent with what they 
suffered in the way, and were given over to those 
Tormentors that stood on either hand of the Pre- 
sence : others, galled and mortified with Pain, re- 
cover’d the Entrance, where Patience, whom we 
had left behind, was still waiting to receive us. 

With her (whose Company was now become 
more grateful to us by the want we had found of 
her) we winded round the Grotto, and ascended 
at the back of it, out of the mournful Dale in 
whose Bottom it lay. On this Eminence we 
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haltadf hy her .Advice, to pant for Breath ; and 
linhur our Eyes, vrhtdh till then were fixed down- 
felt 4 sullen sort of Satisfaction, in ob- 
serving through the Shades what Numbers had 
entred the Island, this Satisfaction, which ap- 
^ars to have Ill-nature in it, was excusable, be- 
cause it happened at a time when we were too 
much taken up with our own concern, to have 
respect to that of others ; and therefore we did 
not consider them as suffering, but ourselves as 
not suffering in the most forlorn Estate. It had 
also ^e C^ound-work of Humanity and Compas- 
sion in it, tho’ the Mind was then too dark and 
too deeply engaged^ tp perceive it ; but as we 
proceeded onwards, it beg.au to discover it self, 
and from observing that others were unhappy, we 
came to question one another, when it was that 
we met, and what were the sad Occasions that 
brought us together. I'hen we heard our Stories, 
we compared them, we mutually gave and re- 
ceived Pity, and so by degrees became tolerable 
Company. 

A considerable part of the troublesome Road 
was thus deceived ; at length the Openings among 
the Trees grew larger, the Air seemed thinner, it 
lay with less oppression upon us, and we could 
now and then discern tracks in it of a lighter 
Greyness, like the Hreai<ings of Day, short in 
duration, much enlivvning, and called in that 
Country Gleams of A mnsement. Within a short 
while these Gleams heg.\n to appear more fre- 
quent, and then brighter and of a longer con- 
timiance ; the Highs that hitherto filled the Air 
with so much Dolefulness, altered to the Sound of 
common Breezes, and in general the Horrors of 
the Island were abated. 

When we had arrived at last at the Ford by 
which we were to pass out, we met with those 
fashionable Mourners who had been ferried over 
akmg with us, and who being unwilling to go as 
far as we, had coasted by the Shore to find the 
place, where they waited our coming ; that by shew- 
ing themselves to the World only at the time when 
wi| did, they might seen\ also to have been among 
thife Troubles of the Grotto. Here tJie Waters j 
that rolled on the other side so deep and silent, 
were much dried up, and it was an easier matter 
for us to wade over. 

The River being crossed, we were received 
upon the further Bank by our Friends and Ac- 
quaintance, whom Comfort had brought out to 
congratulate our Appearance in the World again.- 
Some of these blamed us for staying so long away 
from them, others advised us against all Tempta- 
tions of going back again : every one was cautious 
not to renew our '('rouble, by asking any particu- 
lars of the Journey ; and all concluded, that in a 
case of so much Melancholy and Affliction, we 
could not have made choice of a fitter Companion 
than Paiiefice, Here Patience, appearing serene 
at her Praise.s, delivered us over to Comfort. 
Comfort smiled at his receiving the Charge ; im- 
mediately the Sky purpled on that side to which 
he turned, and double Day at once broke in upon 
me. 

No.soai] Monday, Ocioher^tlL^\•k, 

Melius, pejus, prosit, ohsii, nil vident nisi quod 
lubent. — 'i’er. 

T X rHEN Men read, they taste the Matter with 
Vy which they are entertained, according as 
their own respective Studies and Inclinations have 
prepared them, and make their Reflections accord- 
ingly. Some perusing Roman Writers, would find 
in them, whatever the Subject of the Discourses 
were, parts which implied the Grandeur of that 
People in their Warfare or their Politicks. As for 
my part, who am a ineer Spectator, I drew this 
Morning Conclusions of their Eminence in what I 
think great, to wit, in having worthy Sentiments, 
from the reading a Comedy of Terence. The 
Play was the Self Tormentor. It is from the 
Beginning to the End a perfect Picture of human 
I.ife, but I did not observe in the whole one Pass- 
.sage that could raise a I.augh. How well dis- 
posed must that People be, who could be enter- 
tained with Satisfaction by so sober and polite 
Mirth ? In the first Scene qf the Comedy, when 
one of the old Men accuses the other of Impertin- 
ence for interposing in his Affairs, he answers, / 
am n Man, a7id c anfiot help feeling any Sorro 7 V 
that can arrive at M an. It is said, this Sentence 
w:l^ received with an universal Applause, '[’here 
cannot be a greater Argument of the general good 
Understanding of a People, th,an a sudden Con- 
.sent to give their Approbation of a Sentiment 
which has no Emotion in it. If it were .spoken 
with never $.0 great Skill in the Actor, the Man- 
ner of uttering that Sentence could have nothing 
m it which could strike any but People of the 
greatest Humanity, nay People elegant and skilful 
in Observations upon it. It is possible he might 
have laid his Hand on his Breast, and with ,a 
winning Insinuation in his Countenance, expressed 
to his Neighbour that he was a Man who made 
his case his own : yet I’ll engage a Player in 
Covent-Garden might hit such an Attitude a 
thousand times before he would have been re- ‘ 
gaided. I have heard that a Minister of State in 
the Reign of Queen Eli-zabeth had all manner of 
Books and Ballads brought to him, of what kind 
soever, and took great Notice how much they 
took with the People ; upon which he would, and 
certainly might, very well judge of their present 
Dispositions, and the most proper way of apply- 
ing them according to his own purposes.^ What 
passes on the Stage, and the Reception it meets 
with from the Audience, is a very useful Instruc- 
tion of this Kind. Accoiding to wh.it you may 
observe there on our Stage, you see them often 
moved .so directly against all common Sense and 

* Is this another version of the very wise man 
whom Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun, in a letter to 
Montrose, said that he knew, who ‘ believed; that 
‘ if a Man were permitted to make all the ballads, 
*he need not care who should make the laws of a 
‘nation’? Andrew Fletcher, who could not have 
known any of Elizabeth’s state.smen, was yet alive 
when this paper was written. 
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Humanity, that you would be apt to pronounce 
us a Nation of Savages. It cannot be called a 
Mist^e of what is pleasant, but the very contrary 
to it is what most assuredly takes with them. The 
other Nieht an old Woman carried off with a Pain 
in her Side, with all the Distortions and Anguish 
of Countenance which is natural to one in that 
Condition, was laughed and clapped off the Stage. 

Comedy, which I am speaking of, is 
indeed written as if he hoped to please none but 
such as had as good a Taste as himself. I could 
not but reflect upon the natural Description of 
the innocent young Woman made by the Servant 
to his Master. When / can/e to the House, said 
he, an oid Woman opened the Door, and / foi- 
lowed her in, because I could by entring upon 
them unawares better observe w/uit was yarn- 
Mistress's ordinary manner of spending her 
Time, the only way of judging any one's Inclui- 
ations and Genius. 1 found h^r at her Needle tn 
a sort <f second Mott rating, which she zvore for art 
Aunt she had lately lost. She had nothing on 
but what skewed she dressed only for kerse/f 
Her Hair hung negligently about her Shoulders. 
She had none of the A rts with which others use 
to set themselves off, but had that Negligence of 
Persom zvhich is remarkable in those zvho are 

careful of their Minds Then she had a 

Maid who zvas at work near her, that zvns a 
Slattem, because her Mistress zvas careless ; 
which I take to he another A rgzunent of your 
security in her; for the Go-betweens of Women 
of Intrigue are rezuarded too zvell to he dirty. 
When you zvere named, I told her yon desired to 
see her, she threw down h^r Work for Joy, 

covered her Face, and decently hid her Tear.P 

He must be a very good Actor, and draw Atten- 
tion mther from his own Character than the Words 
of the Author, that could gain it among us for this 
Speech, though so full of Nature and good Sense. 

The intollerablc Folly and Confidence of Players 
putting in Words of their own, docs in a great 
measure feed the absurd T.aste of the Audience. 
But however that is, it is ordinary for a Cluster of 
Coxcombs to take up the House to themselves, 
and equally insult both the Actors and the Com- 
pany. These Savages, who want all manner of 
Regard and Deference to the re.st of Mankind, | 
come only to shew themselves to us, without any 
other Purpose than to let us know they despise us. 

The gross of an Audience is composed of two 
sorts ot People, those who know no Plea-sure but 
of the Body, and those who improve or command 
corporeal Pleasures by the addition of fine Senti- 
ments of the Mind. At present the intelligent 
part of the Company are wholly subdued, by the 
Insurrections of those who know no Satisfactions 
but what they have in common with all other 
Animals. 

This is the reason that when a Scene tending to 
Procreation is acted, you see the whole Pit in such 
a Chuckle, and old Letchers, with Mouths open, 1 
stare at the loose Gesticulations on the Stage with 
shameful Earae.stness ; when the justest Pictures 
of human Life in its calm Dignity, and the pro- 


perest Sentiments for the Conduct of it, pacy by 
like meer Narration, as conducing only to some* 
what much better which is to come after. X have 
seen the whole House at some times in so proper 
a Dispo.sition, that indeed I have ttembled for the 
Boxes, and feared the Entertainment would end 
in the Representation of the Rape of the Sabines, 
I would not be understood in this Talk to argue, 
that nothing is tolerable on the Stage but what has 
an immediate Tendency to the Promotion of Vir- 
tue. On the contrary, i can allow, provided there 
ih nothing against the Interests of Virtue, and is 
not offensive to Good-manners, that things of an 
indifferent nature may be represented. For this 
Reason I have no Exception to the well-drawn 
Rusticities in the Country- Wake ; ^ and there is 
something so miraculously pleasant in Hogget's 
acting the aukward Triumph and comick Sorrow 
of Hob in different Circumstances^ that I shall not 
be able to stay away whenever it i.s acted. Ail 
that vexes me is, that the Gallantry of taking the 
Cudgels for Gloucestershire, with the Pride of 
Heart in tucking himself up, and taking Aim at 
his Adversary, as well as the other’s Protestation 
in the Humanity of low Romance, That he could 
not promise the Squire to break Hob's Head, but 
he would, if he could, do it in Love ; then flourish 
and begin ; I say, what vexes me i.s, that .such ex- 
cellent I’niiches as these, a.s well as the .Squire’s 
being out of all patience at Hob's Succes.s, and 
venturing himself into the Croud, are Circum- 
stances hardly taken Notice of, and the height of 
the Jest is only in the very Point that Heads are 
broken. I am confident, were there a Scene 
written, wherein Penkethman should break his 
Leg by wrestling with Bullock, and Dicky come in 
to set it, without one word said but what should 
be according to the exact Rules of Surgeiy in 
making this Kxtention, and binding up the Leg, 
the whole House should be in a Roar of Applause 
at the dissembled Anguish of the Patient, the 
help given by him who threw him down, and the 
handyAddressand arch Looks of the Surgeon. To 
enumerate the entrance of Ghosts, the Embattling 
of Armies, the Noise of Heroes in Love, with a 
thousand other Enormities, would be to transgress 
the bounds of this Paper, for which reason it k 
possible they may have hereafter distinct Dis- 
courses ; not forgetting any of the Audience who 
.shall set up for Actors, and interrupt the Play on 
the Stage ; and Players who shall prefer the Ap- 
plause of Fools to that of the reasonable part of 
the Company. T. 


* Dogget hud been acting a few nights before in 
the Country Wake. The part of Hob was his 
own in every sense, he being the author of the 
farce, which afterwards was made into a very 
popular ballad opera called Flora, or Hob in the 
Well. 


* Heautontimoroumenos, Act ii. tc. a. 
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iVi?. 503.] Tuesday i October [Steele. 

Deleo otnnes dehinc ex animo Mulieres. — Ter. 
Mr. Spectator, 

‘ TTOU have often mention’d with ^reat Vehe- 

* JL mence and Indignation fhe Misbehaviour 

* of People at Church ; but I am at present to talk 

* to you on that Subject, and complain to you of 

* one, whom at the same time I know not what to 

* accuse of, exc^t it lx; looking too well there, and 

* diverting: the Eyes of the Congregation to that 

* one Objwt. However I have this to say, that 

* she might have stay’d at her own Parish, and 
‘not come to perplex those who are otherwise in- 

* tent upon their Duty. 

‘ Last Sunday was Seven-night I went into a 

* Church not far from London-mv^ge . ; but I wish 

* I had been contented to go to my own Parish, I 

* am sure it had been better for me : I say, I went 
‘to Church thither, and got into a Pew very near 
‘the Pulpit. I had hardly been accommodated 
‘with a Seat, before there entered into the Isle a 
‘young Lady in the very Bloom of Youth and 
‘ Beauty, and dressed in the most elegant manner 
‘imaginable. Her Form was such, that it en- 

* gaged the Eyes of the whole Congregation in an 
‘ Instant, and mine among the rest. Tho’ we were 
‘ all thus fixed upon her, she was not in the least 

* out of Countenance, or under the least Disorder, 

‘ tho’ unattended by any one, and not seeming to 
‘ know particularly where to place her self. How- 
‘ ever, sne had not in the least a confident Aspect, 
‘but moved on with the most graceful Modesty, 

‘ every one making Way till she came to a Seat 
‘just over-against that in which I was placed. 
‘The Deputy of the Ward sat in that Pew, and 
‘ she stood opposite to him ; and at a Glance into 
‘the Seat, tho’ she did not appear the least ac- 
‘ tmainted with the Gentleman, was let in, with a 
‘Confusion that spoke much Admiration at the 
‘Novelty of the Thing. The Service immediately 
‘ began, and she compos’d her self for it with an 
‘ Air of so much Goodness and Sweetness, that the 
‘ Confession which she uttered so as to be heard 
‘where I .sat, appeared an Act of Humiliation 
‘ more than she had Occasion for. The Truth is, 
‘her Beauty had something so innocent, and yet 
‘so sublime, that we all gazed upon her like a 
‘Phantom. None of the Pictures which we be- 
‘hold of the best Italian Painters^ have any thing 
‘ like the Spirit which appeared m her Counten- 
‘ance, at the different Sentiments expressed in 
‘the several Parts of Divine Service : That Grati- 

* tilde and Joy at a Thanksgiving, that Lowliness 
‘ and Sorrow at the Prayers for tlie Sick and Dis- 

* tressed, tliat Triumph at the Pas.sages which* 
‘gave Instances of the divine Mercy, which ap- 

‘ Reared respectively in her Aspect, will be in my 
‘ Memory to mv last Hour. I protest to you, Sir, 

‘ she suspended the Devotion of every one around 
‘ her ; and the Ease she did every thing with, 
‘soon dispersed the churlish Di.slike and Hesita- 
‘tion in approving what is excellent, too frequent 
‘amongst us, to a general Attention and Enter- 
! lainnient in observing her Behaviour. A” the 

* while that we were gazing at her, she look N o- , 


tice of no Object about her, but had an Art of 
‘seeming awkwardly attentive, whatever else her 
‘ Eyes were accidentally thrown upon. One Thing 
‘indeed was particular, she stood the whole Serv- 
‘ice, and never kneeled or .sat ; I do not question 
‘ but that was to shew her self with the greater 
‘Advantage, and set forth to better Grace her 
‘ Hands and Arms, lifted up with the most ardent 
‘Devotion, and her Bosom, the fairest that ever 
‘ was seen, bare to Observation ; while she, you 
‘must think, knew nothing of the Concern she gave 
‘ others, any other than as an Example of Devo- 
‘tion, that threw her self out, without regard to 
‘ Dress or Garment, all Contrition, and loose of all 
‘ Worldly Regards, in Ecstasy of Devotion. Well, 
‘now the Organ was to play a Voluntary, and she 
‘was so skilful in Musicx, and so touched with it, 
‘that she kept time not only with .some Motion 
‘ of her Head, but also with a different Air in her 
‘ Countenance. When the Musick was strong and 

* bold, she look’d exalted, but serious ; when lively 
‘ and airy, she was smiling and gracious ; when the 
‘ Notes were more soft and languishing, she was 
‘ kind and full of Pity. When she had now made 
‘it visible to the whole Congregation, by her Mo- 
‘tion and Ear, that she could dance, and she 
‘wanted now only to inform us that she could 
‘ sing too, when the Psalm was given out, her 
‘Voice was distinguished above all the rest, or 
‘ rather People did not exert their own in order to 
‘ hear her. Never was any heard so sweet and so 
‘strong. The Organist observed it, and he thought 
‘fit to play to her only, and she swelled every 
‘ Note ; when she found she had thrown us all 
‘out, and had the last Verse to hcmelf in such a 
‘ manner as the whole Congregation was intent 
‘ upon her, in the same manner as we see in the 
‘Cathedrals they are on the Person who sings 

* alone the Anthem. Well, it came at last to the 
‘ Sermon, and our young Lady would not lose her 
‘ Part in that neither ; for .she fixed her Eye upon 
‘the Preacher, and as he said any thing she ap- 
‘ proved, with one of Charles Mathers' s fincTan- 
‘ lets she set down the Sentence, at once shewing 
‘her fine Hand, the Gold-Pen, her Readiness in. 
‘Writing, and her Judgment in chusing what to 
‘ write. To sum up what I intend by this long 
‘ and particular Account, I mean to appeal to you, 

‘ whether it is reasonable that such a Creature as 
‘ this .shall come from a jaunty Part of the Town, 
‘and give herself such violent Airs, to the disturb- 
‘unce of an innocent and inoficnsive Congrega- 
‘tion, with her Suhliinities. The Fact, I assure 
‘you, was as I have related ; but I had like to 
‘ nave forgot another very considerable Particu- 
‘lar. As soon as Church was done, she immedi- 
‘ately stepp’d out of her Pew, and fell into the 
‘finest pitty-pat Air, forsooth, wonderfully out of 
‘Countenance, tossing her Head up and down as 
‘ she swam along the llody of the Church I, with 
‘several otliers of the Inhabitants, follow’d her 
‘ out, and saw her hold up her Fan to an Hack- 
‘ncy-Coach at a Distance, whoimmediately'came 
‘up to her, and she whipp’d into it with great 
‘ Nimblcness, pull'd the Door with a bowing Mein, 

‘ as if she had been used lo a better Glass. She 
‘said aloud, Yon kmnv 7vhc7v to ^o, and drove off. 

‘ Bv this time the best of the Congregation was at 
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* the Church-Door, and I could hear some say, A 
^ very fine Lady ; others, Vll tuarrant ye, she's 

* no better than she should be : and one )'cry wise 
‘ old Lady said, Skeou^ht to have been taken 7 ip. 

* Mr. Spectator, I think this Matter lies wholly 

* before you : for the Offence does not come under 
‘any Law, tho* it .is apparent this Creature came 
‘ among us only to give herself Airs, and enjoy her 
‘full Swing in being admir’d. I desire you would 

* print this, that she may be confin’d to her own 
‘ Parish ; for I can assure you there is no attend- 
‘ ing any thing else in a Place where she is a 
‘ Novelty. She has been talked of among us ever 
‘since under the Name of the Fkaniom: But 1 
‘would advise her to come no more ; for there is 
‘ so strong a Party made by the 'Women against 
‘ her, that she must expect they will not be ex- 
‘ cell’d a second time in so outrageous a manner, 
‘ without doing her some Insult. Young Women, 
‘who assume after this rate, and affect exposing 

* themselves to view in Congregations at t’other 
‘ end of the Town, are not so mischievous, because 

* they are rivall’d by more of the same Ambition, 
‘ who will not let the res^ of the Company be par- 
‘ ticular : But in the Name of the whole Congre- 
‘gation where I was, I desire you to keep these 
‘ agreeable Disturbances out of the City, where 
‘ Sobriety of Manners is still preserv’d, and all 
‘glaring and ostentatiou.s Behaviour, even in 
‘ things laudable, discountenanced. I wish you 
‘ may never see the Phantom, and am, 

SIR, 

Your most humble Servant, 

T. Ralph Wonder. 


No. 504.] Wednesday, October 8, 1712. [Steele. 

Le^us tute es, et pulpamentum queeris. — ^ler. 

I T is a great Convenience to those who want 
Wit to furnish out a Conversation, that there 
is something or other in all Companies where it is 
wanted substituted in its stead, which according 
to their Taste, does the Business as well. Of 
this nature is the agreeable Pastime in Country- 
Halls of Cross-purposes, Questions and Com- 
mands, and the like. A little superior to these 
are those who can play at Crambo, or cap Verses. 
Then above them are such a.s can make Venses, 
that is, Rhime ; and among those who have the 
Latin I'ongue, such as use to make what they 
call golden Verses. Commend me also to those 
who have not Brains enough for any of tlicse 
Exercises, and yet do not give up their Pieten- 
sions to Mirth. These can sUp you on the Back 
unawares, laugh loud, ask you how you do with a 
U’wang on your .ShouMcrs, say you are dull to- 
day, and laugh a V oluntary to put you in Humour : 
the laborious Way among the minor Poets, of 
making things come into such and such a Shape, 
as that of an Egg, an H and, an Ax, or any thing 
Jjhat no body had ever thought on before for that 

f urpose, or which would have cost a great deal of‘ 
*ains to accomplish it if they did. But all these 
Methods, tho’ they are mechanical, and may be 
I arrived at with the smallest Capacity, do not serve 


an honest Gentleman who wants Wit for hi.s Or- 
dinary Occasions ; therefore it Is absolutely ne- 
cessary that the Poor in Imagination should have 
something which may be serviceable to them at 
all Hours upon all common Occurrences. That 
which we call Punning is therefore greatly affected 
by Men of small Intellects. These Men need 
not be concerned with you for the whole Sentence ; 
but if they can say a quaint thing, or bring in a 
Word which sounds like any one Word you have 
spoken to them they can turn the Discourse, or 
distract you so that you cannot go on, and by 
consequence if they cannot be as witty as you 
arc, they can hinder your being any wittier than 
they are. Thus if you talk of a Candle, he can 
dcal'vtixki you ; and if you ask him to help you to 
some Bread, a Punster should think himself very 
iW-bred if he did not ; and if he is not as well- 
bred as your self, he hopes for Grains of Allow- 
ance. If you do not understand that last Fancy, 
you must recollect that Bread is made of Grain ; 
and so they go on for ever, without Possibility of 
being exhausted. 

There are another Kind of People of small 
Faculties, who supply want of Wit with want of 
Breeding; and because Women are both by 
Nature and Education more offended at any 
thing which is immodest than we Men are, these 
are ever harping upon things they ought not to 
allude to, and deal mightily in double Meanings. 
Every ones own Observation will suggest Instances 
enough of this kind, without iny mentioning any ; 
for your double Meaners arc dispersed up and 
down thro’ all Parts of Town or City where there 
are any to offend, in order to set on themselves. 
These Men are mighty loud Laughers, and held 
very pretty Gentlemen with the sillier and unbred 
Part of Womankind. But above all already 
mentioned, or any who ever were, or ever can be 
in the World, the happiest and surest to be 
pleasant, are a Sort of People whom we have not 
indeed lately heard much of, and those are your 
Biters. 

A Biter ’’ is one who tells you a thing you have 
no reason to disbelieve in it self ; and perhaps has 
given you, before he bit you, no reason to dis- 
believe it for his saying it ; and if you give him 
Credit, laughs in your Face, and triumphs that 
he Jias deceiv’d you. In a Word, a Biter Ls one 
who thinks you a F ool, because you do not think 
him a Knave. I'his Description of him one may 
insist upon to be a just one ; for what else but a 
Degree of Knavery is it, to depend upon Deceit 

^ .Sec No. 47. Swift writes, ‘ I’ll teach you a 
‘ vv.iy tn outwit Mrs. J ohnson ; it is a new fashioned 
‘ way of being witty, and they call it a Bite, You 
‘ must ask a bauiei lug question, or tell some lie in 
‘ a serious manner, then she will answer, or speak 
‘ as if you were in earnest, and then cry you, 

* “Madam, there’s a Bite.*’ I would not have you 
‘undervalue this, for it is the constant amusement 
‘ in Court, and every where else among the great 
‘ people ; and I let you know it, in ordw to have 
‘ It among you, and to teach you a new refine- 

* ment.’—Journal to Stella. Although ‘bite’ and 
‘biter’ have not retained this sense, it remains in 
an occa.sional use of the word * bitten ’ 
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for what you gain of another, be it in point of 
Wit, or Interest, or any thing else ? 

'i'his way of Wit is called BtHftg, by a Meta- 
phor taken from Beasts of Prey, which devour 
harmless and unarmed Animals, and look upon 
them as their Food wherever they meet them. 
The Sharpers about Town very ingeniously under- 
stood themselves to be to the undesigning Part of 
Mankind wliat Foxes are to Lambs, and therefore 
used the Word to express any Kxploit 

whereip they had over-reach’d an^ innocent and 
inadvertent Man of his Purse. T hesc Rascals of 
late Years have been the Gallants of the 'Pown, 
at«i carried it with a fashionable haughty Air, to 
the discouragement of Modesty and all honest 
Arts. Shallow Fops, who are govern’d by the 
Eye, and aomire every thing that .struts in vogue, 
took up from the Sharpers the Phrase of Biting^ 
and used it upon all Occasions, either to disown 
any nonsensical Stuff they .should talk themselves, 
or evade the Force of wnat was reasonably said 
W others. Thus, when one of these cunning 
Creatures was enter’d into a Debate with you, 
whether it was practicable in the present State of 
Affairs to accomplish such a Proposition, and 
you thought he had let iall what destroy’d his 
bide of the Question, as soon as you look’d with 
an Earnestne.ss ready to lay h^ld of it, he imme- 
diately cry’d, Bite, and you were immediately to 
acknowledge all that Part was in jest, 'i'hey 
carry this to all the Extravagance imaginable, 
and if one of these Witlings knows any Particulars 
which may give Authority to what he say.s, lie is 
.still the more ingenious if he imposes upon your 
Credulity. 1 remember a remarkable Insumce 
of this Kind. There came up a shrewd young 
Fellow to a plain young Man, his Countryman, 
and taking him aside W’lth a grave concern'd 
Countenance, goes on at this rate : I see you 
here, and have you heard nothing out of York- 
shire — ^You look so surpriz'd you could not have 
heard of it — and yet the Particulars are such, 
that it cannot be false : I am sorry I am got into 
it so far that I now must tell you ; but I know 
not but it may be for your Service to know — on 
Tuesday last, just after Dinner — you know liis 
Manner is to smoke, opening his Box, your Father 
fell down dead in an Apoplexy. The Youth 
shelv’d the filial Sorrow which he ought — Upon 
which the witty Mancry’d, Bite, there was nothing 
in all this 

To put an end to this silly, pernicious, frivolous 
Way at once, I will give the Reader one late In- 
stance of a Bite, which no Biter for the future 
will ever be able to equal, tho’ I heartily wish him 
the same Occasion. It is a Superstition with some 
Surgeons who beg the Bodies of condemn’d M.ile- 
factorsj to go to the Gaol, and bargain for the Car- 
case with the Criminal himself. A good honest 
Fellow did so last Sessions, and w.is admitteil to 
the condemned Men on the Morning wheiem they 
died. The Surgeon communicated his Business, 
and fell into discourse with a little Fellow, who 
refused Twelve Shillings, and insisted upon Fifteen 
for his Body. The Fellow, who kill’d the Officer 
of Newgate, very forwardly, and like a Man who 
was willing to deal, told him, Look you, Mr, Sur- 
geon, that little dry Fellow, who has been half- 

starved all his Life, and is now half-dead with 
Fear, cannot answer your Purpose. I have ever 
liv’d high and freely, my Veins are full, I have 
not pined in Imprisonment; you see my Crest 
swells to your Knife, and after yack-Catch has 
done, upKinniy Honour you’ll find me as sound as 
e’er a Bullock in any of the Markets. Come, for 
Twenty Shillings I am your Man — Says the Sur- 
geon, Done, there’s a Guinea — This witty Rogue 
took the Money, and as soon as he had it in his 
Fist, cries, Bite, lam to be hanged in Chains. T. 

Ai?. 505.] Thursday, October g, 1^12. [Addison. 

Non habeo denique nauci Marsum A ugureni, 

Non vicanos Aruspices, non de circo Astrologos, 
Non Isiacos Conjectores, non Interplctes som- 
Ilium : 

Non cnim stmt iiaut scientid, autarte Divini, 
Sed snperstitiosi vates, impudentesgue harioli, 

Aut inertes, ant insani, aut quibus egestas im- 
per at : 

Qui iui gufstns causa fictas suscitant sententias, 
Qui Slid semitam noti sapiunt, alteri monstrant 

VI am, 

Quibus divitias pollicentur, aO iis drachmam 
petunt ; 

Be divitiis deducant drachmam, reddant emtera, 

Ennius. 

'^HOSE who have maintain’d that Men would 

X be more miserable than Beasts, were their 
Hopes confin’d to this Life only; among other 
Considerations take notice that the latter are only 
afflicted with the Anguish of the present Evil, 
whereas the former are very often pained by the 
Reflection on what is passed, and the Fear of what 
is to conic. This Fear of any Future Difficulties 
or Misfortunes is so natural to the Mind, that 
were a Man’s Sorrows and Disquietudes .sunim’d 
up at tlie End of his Life, it would generally be 
found that he had su(fcr’’d more from the Appre- 
hension of such Evils as never happen’d to him, 
than from those Evils which had really befallen 
Inin. 'I'o this we may add, that among those 
Isvils which befal us, there are many that have 
been more painful to us in the Prospect, than by 
ihcir actual Pressure. 

This iiaiuial Impatience to look into Futurity, 
and to know what Accidents may happen to us 
hereafter, has given birth to many ridiculous Arts 
and Inventions. Some found their Prescience on 
the Lines of a Man’s Hand^ others on the Features 
of his Face ; some on the Signatures which Nature 
has iiiijiressed on liis Body, and others on his own 
Haiid-VViilmg : .Siiiuc read Mens Fortunes in the 
Stais, as others have searched after them in the 
Entiails of Beasts, or the Flights of Birtls, Men 
of the best Sense have been touched, morcorles.s, 
with these groundless Honours and Presages of 
Futurity, upon surveying the most indifferent 
Works of Nature. Can any thing be more sur- 
prizing than to consider Cicero, who made the 
greati'st Figpire at the Bar, and in the Senate of 
the Roman Commonwealth, and, at the same 
time, outshuied all the Philosophers of Antiquity j 
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in his Library and in his Retirements, as busjdng 
himself in the College of Augurs, and observing, 
with a religious Attention, after what manner the 
Chickens peck’d the several Grains of Corn which 
were thrown to them W 

Notwithstanding these Follies are pretty well 
worn out of the Minds of the Wise and Learned in 
the present Age, 'Multitudes of weak and ignorant 
Persons are still Slaves to them. There are num- 
berless Arts of Prediction among the Vulgar, which 
are too trifling to enumerate ; and infinite Observ- 
ations, of Days, Numbers, Voices, and Figures, 
which are regarded by them as Portents and Pro- 
digies. In short, every thing Prophesies to the 
superstitious Man, there is scarce a Straw or a 
rusty Piece of Iron that lies m his way by Acci- 
dent. 

It is not to be conceiv’d how many Wizards, 
Gypsies, and Cunning-Men are dispers’d thro’ all 
the Countries and Market-Towns of Great-Brit- 
ai», not to mention the Fortune-tellers and Astro- 
logers, who live very comfortably upon the Curio- 
sity of several well-dispos’d Persons in the Cities 
of Lo$idon and W estminster. 

Among the many pretended Arts of Divination, 
there is none which so universally amttses as that 
by Dreams. I have indeed observ’d in a late 
Speculation, that there have been sometimes, upon 
very extraordinary Occasions, supernatural Reve- 
lations made to certain Persons by this means; 
but as it is the chief Business of this Paper to root 
out j^pular Error.s, I must endeavour to expo.se 
the Folly and Super.stition of those Persons, who, 
in the common and ordinary course of Life, lay 
any stress upon things of so uncertain, shadowy, 
and chimerical a nature. This I cannot do more 
effectually than by the following Letter, which is 
dated from a Quarter of the Town that has alway.s 
been the Habitation of someprophetick/’Af/<7wn;//4; 
it having been usual, time out of Mind, for all such 
People as have lost their Wits, to resort to that 
Place eitherfor their Cure' or for their Instruction. 

Mr. Spkctatok, Moor-Fields, Oct. 4, 1712. 

* Having long consider’d whether there be any 

* Trade wanting in this great City, after having 
‘ survey’d very attentively all kinds of Ranks and 

* Profe.ssions, I do not find in any Quarter of the 

* Town an Oneirocritick, or, in plain English, an 

* Interpreter of Dreams. For want of .so useful a 
‘ Person, there are several good People who arc 
‘ very much puzlcd in thus Particular, and dream a 

* whole Year together without being ever the wiser 

* for it. I hope I am pretty well quahfy’d for this ’ 
‘ Office, having stuclied by Candlelight all the 
‘Rules of Art which have been laid down upon 
‘this Subject. My great Uncle by my Wife’s 

‘ Side was a Scotch Highlander, and second- 
‘ sighted. I have four Fingers and two 'rhumbs 

* upon one Hand, and was born on the longest 
‘ Night of the Year. My Chri.stian and .Sir-Name 

* begin and end with the same Letters I am 
‘ lodg’d in Moorfiehis, in a House that for these 
‘ fifty years has been always tenanted by a Con- 
‘jurer. 

‘ If you had been in Company, so much as my 
* Bedlam was then in Moorfields. 


self, with ordinary Women of the Town, you 
must know that there are many of, them who 
‘every day in their Lives, upon seeing' or hearing 
‘of any thing that is unexpected, cry, My Dreaut 
‘ is out ; and cannot go to sleep in quiet the nfext 
' night, till something or other has happen’d which 
‘has expounded the Visions of the preceding one. 

‘ There are others who are in very great pam for 
‘ not being able to recover the Circumstances of a 
‘ Dream, that made .strong Impressions upon them 
‘ while it lasted. In short. Sir, there are many 
‘whose waking Thoughts are wholly employ’d on 
‘ their sleeping ones. For the benefit therefore of 
' this curious and inquisitive Part of iny Fellow- 
‘ Subjects, I '.hall in the first place tell tho.se Per- 
‘ sons what they dreamt of, who fancy they never 
‘dream at all. In the next place, I shall make 
‘out any Dream, upon hearing a single Circum- 
‘ stance of it ; and in the last place, shall expound 
‘to them the good or bad Fortune which such 
‘ Dreams portend. If they do not presage good 
‘luck, I shall desire nothing for my Pams; not 
‘questioning at the same time that those who 
‘ consult me will be so reasonable a.s to afford me 
‘ a moderate Share out of any considerable Estate, 
‘ Profit or Emolument which I shall thus discover 
‘ to them. I ii.terpret to the Poor for nothing, on 
‘condition that their Names may be inserted in 
‘ Publick Advertisements, to attest the Truth of 
‘ such my Interpretations. A.s for People of Quality 
‘ or others, who are indisposed, and do not care to 
‘come in Person, I can interpret their Dreams by 
‘ seeing their Water. 1 .set aside one Day in the 
‘Week foi Lovers ; and interpret by the great for 
‘any Gentlewoman who is turned of Sixty, after 
‘ the rate of half a Crown per Week, with the usual 
‘Allowances for good Luck. I have several 
‘ Rooms and Apartments fitted up, at reasonable 
‘rates, for such as have not Conveniences for 
‘ dreaming at their own Houses. 

Titus Trophonms. 

* N. B. 1 am not dumb. O. 


No. 506.] Friday, October to, 1712. \_Budgell. 


Candida perpetuo reside, concordia, lecto, 

Tamque pari semper sit Venus eequa jugo. 
Diligai ilia senem quondam : Sed et ipsa tnarito, 
Tunc (juoque cum Juerit, non videatnr anus. 

]\Iart, 

''■pHE following Essay is written by the Gen- 
i tieman, to whom the World is oblig’d for 
those several excellent Di.scpurses which have 
been marked with the Letter 

I have somewhere met with a Fable that made 
Wealth the Father of I.ovc. It is certain a Mind 
ought, at least, to be free from the Apprehen- |‘ 
sions of Want and Poverty, before it can fully 
attend to all the Softnesses and Endearments of 
this Passion. Notwithstanding we see Multi- 
tudes of married People, who are utter .Strangers 
to this delightful Passion amidst all the Affluence 
of the most plentiful Fortunes. 

It is not sufficient to make a Marriage happy, 
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that Humours of two People should be alike ; 
I could iwBtance an hundred Pair, who have not' 
the least Sentiment of Love remaining for one 
another^ yet are so like in their Humours, that if 
they were not already married, the whole World 
would design them for Man and Wife. 

The Spirit of Love has something so extremely 
fine in it, that it is very often disturbed and lost, 
by some little Accidents which the Careless and 
Unpolite never attend to, till it is gone past Re- 
covery. 

Nothing has more contributed to banish it from 
a married State, than too great a Familiarity, 
and laying aside the common Rules of Decency. 
Tho* 1 could give Instances of this in several 
Particulars, I shall only mention that of Dress. 
TTie Beaus and Belles about Town, who dress 
purely to catch one another, think there is no 
further occasion for the Bait, when their first De- 
sign has succeeded. But besides the too com- 
mon Fault in point of Neatness, there are 
several others which I do not remember to have 
seen touched upon, but in one of our modern 
Comedies,' where a Drench Woman oflfering to 
undress and dress hers<>lf before the Lover of the 
Play, and assuring his Mistress that it was very 
useful in France, the Lady tells her that's a 
Secret in Dress she never knew before, and 
that she was so unpolish’d an English Woman, as 
to resolve never to learn even to dress before her 
Husband. 

There Is something so gross in the Carriage of 
some Wives, that they lose their Husbands Hearts 
for Faults, which, if a Man has either Good- 
Nature or Good-Breeding, he knows not how to 
tell them of. I am afraid, indeed, the Ladies 
are generally most faulty in this Particular, 
who, at their first giving into Love, find the Way 
so smooth and pleasant, that they fancy ’tis 
scarce possible to be tired in it. 

There is so much Nicety and Disci etion re- 
quir’d to keep Love alive after Marriage, and 
make Conversation still new and agreeable after 
twenty or thirty years, that I know nothing 
whkh seems readily to promise it, but an earnest 
endeavour to please on both sides, and supicrior 
good Sense on the part of Man. 

By a Man of Sen.se, I mean one acquainted 
with Business and Letters. 

A Woman very much settles her Esteem for a 
Man, according to the Figure he makes in the 
World, and the Chamcler he bears among his 
own Sex. As Learning is the chief Advantage 
we have over them, it is, methlnks, as scandalous 
and inexcusable for a Man of Fortune to be 
illiterate, as for a Woman not to know how to be- 
have^ herself on the most ordinary Occ.asions, It 
is this which sets the two Sexes at the greatest 
Distance; a Woman is vexed and surpiiz’d, to 
find nothing more in the Conversation of a Man, 
than in the common Tattle of her own Sex. 

Some small Engagement at least in Business, 
not only sets a Man’s Talents in the fairest 
Light, and allots him a Part to act, in which a 
Wife cannot well intermeddle ; but gives fre- 

* Steele’s Funeral, or Grief a la Mode, Act 
TIL 


quent occasions for those little Absencc.s, which, 
whatever seeming Uneasiness they may give, are 
.some of the best Preservatives of Love and 
Desire. 

ITic Fair Sex are so conscious to themselves, 
that they have nothing in them which can de- 
serve entirely to engross the whole Man, that 
they heartily despise one, who, to use their own 
Expression, is always hanging at their Apron- 
Strings. 

Lretitia is pretty, modest, tender, and ha.s 
Sense enough ; she married Erastus, who is in a 
Post of some Business, and has a general Taste 
in most Parts of polite Learning. Latitia, 
where ever she visits, has the pleasure to hear of 
something which was handsomly said or done by 
Erastus. Erastus, .since his Marriage, is more 
gay in his Dress than ever, and in all Companies 
IS as complaisant to Leetitia as to any other 
Lady. I have seen him give her her Fan, when 
it has dropped, with all the Gallantry of a Lover. 
When they take the Air together, Erastus is 
continually improving her Thoughts, and with a 
Turn of Wit and Spirit which is peculiar to him, 
giving her an Insight into things she had no no- 
tions of before. LiPtitiah transported at having 
a new World thus open’d to her, and hangs upon 
the Man that gives her such agreeable Informa- 
tions. Erastus has carried this Point still fur- 
ther, as he makes her daily not only more fond of 
him, but infinitely more satisfied with herself. 
Erastus finds a Justness or Beauty in whatever 
she says or observes, that Leetitia herself was not 
aware of ; and, by his Assistance, she has dis- 
covered an hundred good Qualities and Accom- 
plishments in herself, which she never before 
once dreamed of. Erastus, with the most artful 
C(>mplaisance in the World, by several remote 
Hints, finds the means to make her say or propose 
almost whatever he has a mind to, which he 
always receives as her own Discovery, and gives 
her all the Reputation of it. 

Erastus a perfect Taste in Painting, and 

carried with him the other day to see a 

Collection of Pictures. I .sometimes visit this 
happy Couple. As we were last Week walking 
in the long Gallery before Dinner, I have lately 
laid out some Many in Paintings, says Erastus ; 
I bought that Venus and Adonis purely upon 
I^actitia’s Judgment ; it cost me threescore 
Gitineas, and I 7vas this tnorning offer'd f/i') 
hundred for it. I turned towards Leetitia, and 
saw her Cheeks glow with Pleasure, while at the 
same time she cast a look upon Erastus, the most 
tender and affectionate I ever beheld. 

Flavilla married Tom Tawdry ; she was taken 
with his laced Coat and rich .Sword-knot ; .she ha.s 
the mortification to .see Tom despised by all the 
worthy Part of his own Sex. Tom ha.s nothing 
to do after Dinner, but to detennine whether he 
will pare his Nails at St. James's, JV hi te's, or 
his own House. He has said nothing to Flavilla 
since they were married, which she might not 
have heard as well from her own Woman. He 
however takes great care to keep up the saucy 
ill-natur’d Authority of a Husband. Whatever 

* [an] and in first reprint. 




Flavilla happens to assert, Tom immediately 
contradicts with an Oath, by way of Preface, 
and, My Dear, 1 must tell you, you talk most 
confoutuiedly silly, Flavilla had a Heart na- 
turally as well dispos’d for all the Tenderness of 
Love as that of Latitia; but as Love seldom 
continues long after Esteem, it is difficult to de- 
termine, at present, whether the \xn\iixp\)y Flavilla 
hates or despises the Person most, whom she is 
obliged to lead her whole Life with. X. 


No, 507.] Saturday, October 11, 1712. \Addison, 

De/endit nu 7 nerus,juncta;que umbotie Phalattfics. 

Juv. 

T here Ls something very Sublime, tho’ very 
fanciful, in Plato's iJescription of the Sit- 
prenie Heing, I’hat Truth is his Body, and Light 
his Shndorv. According to this Definition, there 
is nothing so contradictory to his Nature, as Error 
and Falshood. The Platonists have so just a 
Notion of the Almighty’s Aversion to every thing 
which is false and erroneous, that they looked 
upoci Truth as no less necessary than Virtue, to 
qualtfie an human Soul for the Enjoyment of a 
separate State. For 'this reason as they rccom- 
niended Moral Duties to qualifie and season the 
Win for a future Life, so they prescribed several 
Contemplations and Sciences to rectifie the IJn- 
derstanding. I'hus Plato has called Mathematical 
Demonstrations the Catharticks or Purgatives of 
the Soul, as being the nmst proper Means to 
cleanse it from Error, and to give it a Relish of 
Truth; which is tlie natural Food and Nourish- 
ment of the Understanding, as Virtue is the Per- 
fection and Happiness of the Will. 

There are many Author.s who have shewn 
wherein the Malignity of a Lie consists, and set 
forth m proper Colours, the Hciiiousncss of the 
Offence. 1 shall here coiisidi r one Particular 
Kind of this Crime, which has not been so much 
spoken to : I mean that abominable Pmctice of 
Party-lying". This Vice i.s so very prcdomin.aiU 
among us at present, that a Man is thought of no 
Principles, who docs not prop.igale a certain Sys- 
tem of Lies, Tlie Coffee-Houses are supported 
by them, the Press is choaked with them, eminent 
Authors live upon them. Our Bottle-Conversation 
is so infected with them, that a Party-Lie is grown 
as fashionable an Entertainment, as a lively Catch 
or a merry Story : The Truth of it is, half the great 
Talker-s m the Nation would be struck dumb, were 
this Fountain of Discourse dried up. There is 
however one Advantage resulting from this de- 
testable Practice ; the very Appearances of Truth 
are so little regarded, that Lies are at present ! 
discharg’d in the Air, and begin to hurt no Body. 
When we hear a Party-story from a Stranger, we 
consider whether he is a Whig or a Tory that re** 
lates it, and immediately conclude they are Words 
of course, in which the honest Gentleman designs 
to recommend his Zeal, without any Concern for 
his Veracity. A Man is looked upon as bereft of 
common Sense, that gives Credit to tlic Relations 
of Party-Writers; [nay] his own Friends sliake 


their Heads at him, and consider him in no Other 
Light than as an onicious Tool or a well-meanihg 
Ideot. When it was formerly the Fashion to 
husband a Lie, and trump it up in some extra- 
ordinary Emergency, it generally did Execution, 
and was not a little serviceable to the Faction that 
made use of it ; but at present every Man is upon 
his Guaid, the Artifice has been too often repeated 
to take Effect, 

1 have frequently wonder’d to see Men of 
Probity, who would scorn to utter a Falshood for 
their own particular Advantage, give so readily 
into a Lie when it becomes the Voice of their 
Faction, notwithstanding they are thoroughly 
sensible of it as such. How is it possible for those 
who are Men of Honour in their Persons, thus to 
become notorious Liars in their Party ? If we look 
into the 13ot£om of this Matter, we may find, I 
think, three Reasons for it, and at the same time 
discover the Insufficiency of these Reasons to 
justify .so Criminal a Practice. 

In the first place, Men are apt to think that the 
Guilt of a Lie, and consequently the Punishment, 
may be very much diminish’d, if not wholly worn 
out, by the Multitudes of those who partake in it. 
Tho’ the Weight of a Falshood would be too 
heavy for one to bear, it grows light in their Im- 
aginations, when it is shared among many. But 
in this Case a Man very much deceives himself; 
(jiiilt, when it spreads thro’ numbens, is not so 
propel ly divided as multiplied : Every one is 
criminal in proportion to the Offence which he 
commits, not to the Number of those who are his 
Companions in it. Both the Crime and the 
Penalty lie as heavy upon every Individual of an 
offending Multitude, as they would upon any 
single Person had none shared with him in the 
Offence. In a word, the Divi.sion of Guilt is like 
that of Matter ; tho’ it may be separated into 
infinite Portions, every Portion shall have the 
whole Essence of Matter in it, and consist of as 
many Parts as the Whole did before it was di- 
vided. 

But in the second place, tho’ Multitudes, who 
join in a Lie, cannot exempt themselves from the 
Guilt, they may from ilie Shame of it. The Scan- 
dal of a Lie is in a manner lost and annihilated, 
when diffused among several Thousands ; as a 
Drop of the blackest Tincture wears away and 
vanishes, when mixed and confused in a con- 
siderable Body of Water ; the Blot is still in it, 
but is not able to discover it self. This is certainly 
a very great Motive to several Party-Offeuders, 
who avoid Crimes, not as they are prejudicial to 
their Virtue, but to their Reputation, It is enough 
to shew the Weakness of -Vhis Reason, which 

S alliatcs Guilt without removing it, that every 
Ian who is influenced by it declares himself in 
effect an infamous Hypocrite, prefers the Appear- 
ance of Virtue to its Reality, and is determined in 
his Conduct neither by the Dictates of his own 
Conscience, the Suggestions of true Honour, nor 
the Principles of Religion. 

The third and last great Motive for Mens join- 
ing in a popular Falshood, or, as I have hitherto 
called it, a Party-Lie, notwithstanding they are 
convinced of it as such, is the doing Good to a 
Cause which every Party may be supposed 
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look upon as the most meritorious. The Unsound- 
ness ot this Principle has been so often exposed, 
and is so universally acknowledged, that a Man 
must be an utter Stranger to the Principles, either 
of natural Religion or Christianity, who suffers 
himself to be guided by it. If a Man might pro- 
mote the supposed Good bf his Country by the 
blackest Calumnies and Falshoods, our Nation 
abounds more in Patriots than any other of the 
Christian World. When Vompey was desired not 
to set Sail in a .I'ernpest that would hazard his 
Life, 'It is necessary tor mt\ says he, to Sail, but 
it is not necessaiy for me to Live : ^ Every Man 
should say to himself, with the same Spirit, It is 
niy Duty to speak Truth, tho’ it is not my Duty 
to be in an Office. One of the Fathers hath car- 
riitjd this Point so high, a* to declare, He "would 
iu)t tell a Lie, th& he were sure to gain Heaven 
by it. However extravagant such a Protestation 
may appear, every one will own, that a Man may 
say very reasonably, He would not tell a Lie, if 
he were sure to gain Hell by it ; or, if you have 
a mind to soften the Expression, that he would 
not tell a Lie to gain any Temporal Reward by 
It, when he should run the hazard of losing much 
more than it was possible for him to gain. O. 
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Omnes autem et habentur ct dicuntur Tyrauni, 
aui potestate sunt perpetua, in ca Civitate quee 
(ibertate usa est. — Corn. Nepos. 

T he following Letters complain of what I 
have frequently observed with very much 
Indignation; thercfoie I shall give them to the 
Pubfick in the Words with which my Corre- 
spondents, who sulfer under the Hardships men- 
tion’d in them, describe them, 

Mr. Spii-CTATOR, 

‘ In former Ages all Pretensions to Dominion 
‘ have been supported and submitted to, either 
‘ upon Account of Inheritance, Conquest or F.lcc- 
‘tioii ; and all such Persons who have taken upon 
' ’em any Soveraignty over their Fcllow-C’rcaiines 
‘upon any other Account, have ahvov*. ('-.il,..! 

‘ Tyrants, not so much because il • \ i .h'- 

‘ of any particular Barbarities, as because every 
‘ Attempt to such a Superiority was in its Nature 
‘ tyrannical. But there is another sort of Poten- 
‘ tates, who may with greater Propriety be call'd 
‘ Tyrants, than those last mention’d, both as they 
‘ assume a despotick Dominion over those as free 
I as themselves, and as they support it by Acts of 
‘notable Oppression and Injustice ; and these are 
‘ the Rulers lu all Clubs and Meetings. In other 
‘Governments, the Punishments of some have 
‘been alleviated by the Reward of others; but 
‘ what makes the Reign of these Potentates so 
* particularly grievous, is, that they are exquisite 

* Quoted from Plutarch’s Life, § 50. Terser in 
« be original ; — ‘ IlA.fciv dytiy/cij, ^1/ ovk 
Ittuxyhii.* 


* in punishing their Subjects, at the same time they 
I have it not m their power to reward ’em. That 
‘ the Reader may the better comprehend the 
‘ Nature of these Monarchs, as well as the ini.ser- 
‘ able State of those that are their Vassals, I shall 

* give an Account of the King of the Company I 
‘ am fallen into, whom for his particular Tyranny 
‘ I shall call Dionysius ; as also of the Seeds that 
‘ sprung up to this odd sort of Empire. 

^ ‘ Upon all Meetings at Taverns, ’tis necessary 
‘ some one of the Company should take it upon 
‘ him to get all things in such order and readiness, 

‘ as may contribute as much as possible to the 
‘ Felicity of the Convention ; sucli as hastening 
‘ the Fire, getting a sufficient number of Candles, 

* tasting the Wine with a judicious Smack, hxing 
‘ the Supper, and being brisk for the Dispatch of 
‘it. Know then, that Dionysius went thro’ these 
‘ Offices with an Air that seem’d to express a 
‘ Satisffiction rather in serving the Publick, than 
‘ m gratifying any particular Inclination of his own. 
‘We thought him a Person of an exquisite Palate, 

‘ and therefore by consent besceched him to be 
‘ always our Proveditor ; which Post, after he had 
‘handsomely denied, he could do no otherwise 
‘ than accept. At first he made no other use 
‘ of his Power, than in recommending such and 
‘ such things to the Company, ever allowing these 
‘Points to be disputable; insomuch that 1 have 
‘ often carried the Debate for Partridge, when his 
‘ Majesty has given Intimation of the high Relish 
‘ of Duck, but at the same time has chearfully 

* submitted, and devour’d his Partridge with most 
‘gracious Resignation. This Submis.sion on his 
‘ side naturally produc’d the like on ours ; of which 
‘ he in a little time made such barbarous Advan- 
‘ tage, as in all those Matters, which before seem’d 
‘imlilTerent to him, to issue out certain Edicts as 
‘ uncontroulableand unalterable as the Laws of the 
‘‘Modes and Persians. He is by turns outragious, 
‘peevish, froward and jovial. He thinks it our 
‘ Duty for the little Offices, as Proveditor, that in 
‘ Return all Conversation is to be interrupted or 
‘promoted by his Inclination for or again.st the 
‘present Humour of the Company. We feel, at 
‘present, in the utmost Extremity, the Insolence 

I ‘ of Offii'c ; however, 1 being naturally warm, 

! ‘ ventur’d to oppose )iim m a Dispute about a 
j ‘Haunch of Venison. I was altogether for roast- 
I ‘mg, but Dionysius declar’d himself for boiling 
I * with so much Prowess and Resolution, that the 
! ‘Cook thought it neressaiy to consult his own 
‘ Safety ratlier than the Luxury of my Proposi- 

* tlon. With the same Authority that he orders 
‘what we .shall cat and drink, he also commands 
‘ us where to do it, and we change our U'averns 
‘according as he suspects any Treasonable Prac- 
‘ tices in the settling the Bill by the Master, or 
‘ sees any bold Rebellion in point of Attendance 
‘ by the Waiters. Another Reason for changing 
‘ the Seat of Empire, 1 conceive to be the Pride 
‘ he takes in the Promulgation uf our Slavery., 

‘ tho’ we pay our Club for our Entertainments 
‘ even in these Palaces of our grand Monarch. 

‘ When he has a mind to take the Air, a Party of 

* us arc commanded out by way of Life-Quard, 

‘ and we march vmder as great Restrictions as 
‘ they do. If we meet a neighbouring King, we 
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‘ give or keep the Way according as we are out- 
‘ number'd or not ; and if the Train of each is 
‘ equal in number, rather than give Battle, the 

* Superiority is soon adjusted by a Desertion from 
‘ one of ’em. 

‘Now, the Expulsion of these unjust Rulers 
'out of all Societies, would gain a Man as ever- 
' lasting a Reputation, as either of the Brutus's 
' got from their Endeavours to extirpate Tyranny 
‘ from among the Romam. I confess my self to 
'be in a Conspiracy against the Usurper of our 
' Club ; and to shew my Reading, as well as my 
« merciful Disposition, shall allow him till the Ides 
‘of March to dethrone himself. If he seems to 
'aflfect Empire till that time, and does not gradu- 

* ally recede from the I ncursions he has made upon 
‘our Liberties, he shall find a Dinner dress’d 
'which he has no Hand in, and shall be treated 
‘ with an Order, Magnificence and Luxury as shall 

* break his proud Heart ; at the same time that he 
‘ shall be convinc’d in his Stomach he was unfit 
‘ for his Post, and a more mild and skilful Prince 
‘ receive the Acclamations of the People, and be 

* s«t up in his room : but, as Milton says, 

* These Thoughts 

* Full Counsel must mature. Peace is despair 

* And who can think Submission I IVar, then 

War 

‘ Open^ or understood^ must he resohid} 

‘ f am. Sir, Your most obedient humble Servant. 
Mr, Spectator, 

‘ I am a young Woman at a Gentleman’s Seat 
‘in the Country, who is a particular Friend of my 
‘ Father’s, and came hither to pass away a Month 
‘ or two with his Daughters. I have been enter* 
‘tained with the utmost Civility by the whole 
‘ K.imily, and nothing has been omitted which can 
‘ make my Stay easy and agreeable on the Part of 
‘ the Family ; but there is a Gentleman here, a 
‘Visitant as I am, whose Behaviour has given 
‘ me great Uneasinesses. When I first arrived here, 

‘ he used me with the utmost Complaisance : but, 

‘ forsooth, that was not with regard to my Sex, 

‘ and since he has no Designs upon me, he does 
‘ not know why he should distinguish me from a 
‘ M<in in things indifferent. He is, you must 
‘ know, one of those familiar Coxcombs, who have 
‘ observed some well-bred Men with a good Grace 
‘ converse with Women, and say no fine things, 

‘ but yet treat them with that sort of Respect 

* which flows from the Heart and the Understand- 
‘ing, but is exerted in no Professions or Compli- 
‘ ments. This Puppy, to imitate this Excellence, 
‘oravoid the contrary Fault of being troublesome 
‘ in Complaisance, takes upon him to try his Talent 

* upon me, insomuch that he contradicts me upon 
‘all Occasions, and one day told me I lied. If I 
‘had stuck him with my Bodkin, and behaved 

* my self like a Man, since he won’t treat me as a 
‘ Woman, I had, I think, .served him right. I wish, 

‘ Sir, you would please to give him some Maxims 

* of Behaviour in the.se Points, and resolve me if 
'all Maids are not in point of Conversation to be 
‘treated by all Batchelor.s as their Mistresses^ if 


* Paradise Lost, i. 659 — 662. 


‘ not .so, are they not to be used as gently as 
' their Sisters f Is it sufferable, that the Fop of 
‘whom I complain should say, as he would rather 
‘have such a-one without a Groat, than me with 
‘the Indies ? What right ha.s any Mart to make 
‘ Suppositions of thing.s not in his Power, and then 
‘declare his Will to the dislike of one that has 
‘ never offended him ? I assure you the.se are 
‘ things worthy your Consideration, and I hope we 
‘ shall have your Thoughts upon them. I am, tW 
‘a Woman justly offended, ready to forgive all 
‘ this, because I have no Remedy iut leaving very 
‘ agreeable Company sooner than I desire. This 
‘also is an heinous Aggravation of his Offence, 

‘ that he is inflicting Banishment upon me. Your 
‘ printing this Letter may perhaps be an Admoni- 
‘ tion to reform him : Assoon as it appears I will 
‘ write my Name at the End of it, and lay it in 
‘ his Way ; the making which just Reprimand, I 
‘ hope you will put in the Power of, 

SIR, 

Your constant Reader ^ 

T. and humble Serr/ant. \ 
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Hominis frtigi et temperautis functus ofUcinm. 

Ter. 

T he useful Knowledge in the following Letter 
shall have a Place in my Paper, tho’ there 
is nothing in it which immediately regards the Po- 
lite or the Learned World ; I say Immediately, 
for upon Reflection every Man will find there is a 
remote Influence upon his own Affairs, in the 
Prosperity or Decay of the Trading Part of Man- 
kind. My present Correspondent, I believe, was 
never in Print before; but what he says well de- 
serves a general Attention, tho’ delivered in his 
own homely Maxims, and a Kind of Proverbial 
Simplicity ; which Sort of Learning has rais’d 
more Estates than ever were, or vidll be, from at- 
tention to Vtrgil, Horace, Tully, Seneca, Plu- 
tarch, or any of the rest, whom, I dare say, this 
worthy Citizen would hold to be indeed ingenious, 
but uiqirofitable Writers. But to the Letter. 

Mr. Wn.MAM SPECTATOR, 

SIR, Broadstreet , Oct. 10, 1712. 

_ ‘ I accuse you of many Discourses on the Sub- 
‘ ject of Money , which you have heretofore promis’d 
‘the Publick, but have not discharg’d your self 
‘ thereof. But, forasmuch as you .seem to depend 
‘ upon Advice from others, what to do in that Point, 
‘have sate down to write yon the Needful upon 
‘ that Subject. But, before I enter thereupon, I 
‘ shall take this Opportunity to observe to you, that 
‘ the thriving frugal Man snews it in every Part of 
‘ his Expence, Dress, Servants, and House ; and I 
‘ must m the first^ place, complain to yoUj as 
‘ Spectator, that in these Particulars there is at 
‘this Time, throughout the City of London, a la* 

* inentable Change from that Simplicity of Man- 
‘ners, which is the true Source of Wealth and 
‘ Prosperity. I just now said, the Man of Thrift 
‘shews Regularity in everything ; but you may, 
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< perhaps, laugh that I take Notice of such a Par- 
*ticular as I am going to do, for an Instance that 1 
♦this City is declining, if their antient Oeconomy 
‘is not restor’d. The Thing which gives me this 
‘Prospect, and so much Offence, is the Neglect of 
‘the Royal-Exctiange, I mean the Edifice so 
‘called, and the Walks appertaining thereunto. 
‘The koyal-Exchange k a Fabrick that well de- 

* serves to be so called, as well to express that 
‘ our Motiarchs highest Glory and Advantage con- 
‘ sists in being the Patrons of Trade, as that it is 
‘commodious for Business, and an Instance of the 
‘ Grandeur both of Prince and People. But alas ' 

‘ at present it hardly seems to be set apart for any 
‘such Use or Purpose. Instead of the Assembly 
‘of hononralile Merchams, substantial Trades- 
‘ men, and knowing Masters of Ships ; the Mump- 
*ers, the Htilt, the Blind, and the T.ame; your 
‘ Venders of Tradi, Apples, Plumbs ; your Ragga- 
‘ muffins, Rakeshanies, and Wenches, have justled 
‘the greater Number of the foinier out of that 
‘Place. Thus it is, especially on the Evening- 
‘ Change *, so that what with the Din of Squalmgs, 

‘ Oaths and Cries of Begg irs, Men of the greatest 
‘ Con.sequence in our City absent themselves from 

‘ the Place. This Particular, by the way, is of evil I 
‘Consequence ; for if the Changt’ he no Place for 
‘ Men of the highest Credit to ficcjuent, it will not | 
‘ be a Disgrace to those of less Abilities to absent, 

‘ I remember the time when R.iscally Company 
‘were kept out, and the unlucky Boys with 'I’oj's 
‘and Balls were whipped away by a Beadle. I 

* have seen this done indeed of late, hut then it 
‘has been only to chase the Lads from Chuck, 
‘that the Beadle might &ei/.e their Coppier. 

‘ I must repeat the Abomination, that the Wal- 
‘ nut d'nide is carry’d on by old Women within 
‘the Walks, which makes the Place impassable by 
‘ reason of Shells and Trash, l'h» Benches around 
‘ are so filthy, that no one can sit down, yet the 
‘Beadles and Officers have the Impudence at 
‘ ChrtJitmas to ask for their Box, though they de- 
‘ serve the Strapado. I do not think it impertinent 
‘ to have mentioned this, because it speaks a neg- 
‘ lect in the Domestick C.are of the City , and the 

* Domestick is the truest Picture of a Man every 
‘ where else. 

‘ But I designed to speak on the Business of 
‘Money and Advancement of Gain, The Man 
‘proper for this, speaking in the general, is of a 
‘ sedate, plain, good Understanding, not apt to go 
‘ out of his way, but so behaving himself at home, 

‘ that Busine.ss may come to him. Sir William 
' Tw-ner, that valuable Citizen, has left behind 
' him a most excellent Rule, and couched it in 
‘ very few Words, suited to the meanest Capacity. 

‘ He would say, Kecf your Shop and your Shop 

* will keep you. It must be confessed, that if a 
‘ Man of a great Genius could add Steadiness to his 
' Vivacitie.s, or substitute slower Men of Fidelity 
'to transact the methodical part of his Affairs, 

‘ such a one would outstrip the rest of the World : 

‘ But Business and Trade is not to be managed 
‘by the same Heads which write Poetry, and 
‘ make Plans for the Conduct of Life in general. 

I So tho* we are at this day beholden to the late 
‘witty and inventive Duke of Bucktn^iam for 
‘the whole Trade and Manufacture of Glass, 5x1 


‘ I suppose there is no one will aver, that, were 

* his Grace yet living, they would not rather deal 
‘with my diligent Friend and Neighbour, Mr. 

‘ Gnmley, for any Goods to be prepared and de- 
‘ livered on such a Day, than he would with that 
‘ illustrious Mechanick abovementioned. 

‘No, no, Spectator, you Wits must not 

* pretend to be rich ; and it is possible the Reason 
‘ may be, in some Measure, because you despise, 
‘ or at least you do not value it enough to let it 
‘ take up your chief Attention ; which the Trader 
‘ must do, or lose his Credit, which is to him what 
‘ Honour, Reputation, Fame, or Glory is to other 
‘ sort of Men. 

‘ I shall not speak to the Point of Cash it self, 
‘ till I see how you approve of these my Maxims 
‘in general: But, I think, a Speculation upon 
‘ Many a Little makes a Mickle, A Penny soTpd 
‘ is a Penny got, Penny wise and Pound foolish, 
‘ It IS Need that makes the old IV ife trot, would 
‘ he very useful to the World, and if you treated 
‘ them with Knowledge would be useful to your 
‘ self, foi It would make Demands for your Paper 
‘among those who have no Notion of it at present. 

‘ But 0? these Matters more hereafter. If you did 
‘ this, as you excel many Writers of the present 
‘ Age for Politeness, so you would outgo the 
‘ Author of the true Strops of Razors for Use. 

‘ I shall conclude this Discourse with an Ex- 

* planation of a Proverb, which by vulgar Errour 
‘ IS taken and used when a Man is reduced to an 
‘Extremity, whereas the Propriety of the Maxim 
‘ IS to use It when you would say, there is Plenty, 

‘ but you must inakc such a Choice, as not to hurt 
‘another who is to come after you. 

‘ Mr Tobias Hobson, from whom we have the 
‘Expression, was a very honourable Man, for I 
‘ shall ever call the Man so who gets an Estate 
‘honestly. Mr. Tobias Hobson was a Carrier, 

‘ and being a Man of great Abilities and Invention, 

‘ and one that saw where there might good Profit 
‘ arise, though the duller Men overlooked it ; this 
‘ingenious Man was the first in this Island who 
‘let out Hackney-Horses. He lived in Cam- 

* bridge, and observing that the Scholars rid hard, 

‘ his manner was to keep a large Stable of Horses, 

‘ with Hoots, Bridles, and Whips to furnish the 
‘ Gentlemen at once, without going from College 
‘ to College to borrow, as they have done since 
‘ the Death of this worthy Man : I say, Mr Hob- 
‘ son kept a Stable of forty good Cattle, always 
‘ ready and fit for travelling ; but when a Man 
‘c.aine for a Horse, he was led into the Stable, 

‘ where there was great Choice, but he obliged 
‘him to take the Horse which stood next to the 
‘ Stable- Door : .so that every Customer was alike 
‘well served according to his Chance, and every 
‘Horse ridden with the same Justice: From 
‘ whence it became a Proverb, wnen what ought 
‘ to be your Election was forced upon you, to say, 

‘ Hobsods Choice. I'his memorable Man stands 
‘dr.awn in Fresco at an Inn (which he used) in 
‘ liishoPi>gaic-street , with an hundred Pound Pag 
‘under his Arm, with this Inscription upon the 
‘ said Bag, 

‘ The fruitful Mother of an Hundred niot^e. 

‘ Wh.atcver 'IVade-sman will try the Experiment, 
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‘and begin the da-y after you publish this myDia- 
* course to treat his Customers all alike, and all 
‘ reasonably and honestly, I will ensure him the 
‘ same Success, 

1 am, 

S/J^, 

Vour loving Friend, 

T. Hezekiah Thrift. 


Jt^o.Sioi] Wednesday, October x'jx’z. \Steele. 


Si sapis 

Negne pr^tergnnin guas ipse amor molest ias 
Habet nddas ; ei illas, gnas habet, recteferas. 

Ter. 


I WAS the other day drlvin|: in [a^] Hack thro’ 
Gerrard-sircet, when nw Eye wasinimediately 
catch’d with the prettiest Object imaginable, the 
Face of a very fair Girl, between Thirteen and 
Fourteen, fixed at the Chin to a painted Sash, and 
made part of the Landskip. It seemed admirably 
done, and upon throwing my self eagerly out of 
the Coach to look at it, it laugh’d and flung from 
the Window. This amiable Figure dwelt upon 
me ; and I was considering the Vanity of the 
Girl, and her pleasant Coqviettry in acting a Pic- 
ture till she was taken Notice of, and raised the 
Admiration of her Beholders. This little Circum- 
stance made me run into Reflections upon the 
Force of Beauty, and the wonderful Influence the 
Female Sex has upon the other part of the Species. 
Our Heart.s are seized with their Enchantments, 
and tliere are few of us, but bnital Men, who by 
that Hardnes.s lose the chief Pleasure in them, can 
resist their Insinuations, tho’ never so much 
against our own Interest and Opinion. It is com- 
mon with Women to destroy the good Effects a 
Maffs following his own Way and Inclination 
might have upon his Honour and Fortune, by in- 
terposing their Power over him in matters where- 
in they cannot influence him, but to his Loss and 
Disparagement. 1 do not know therefore a Task 
so difficult in human Life, as to be proof against 
the Importunities of a Woman a Man loves. 
There is certainly no Armour gainst Tears, sullen 
Looks, or at best constrained Familiarities, in her 
whom you usually meet with Tran.sport and Alac- 
rity. Sir Walter Ratuleigh was quoted in a 
Letter (of a very ingenious Correspondent of mine) 
on this Subject. That Author, who had lived in 
Courts, Camps, travelled through many Countries, 
and seen many Men under several Climates, and 
of as various Complections, speaks of our Impo- 
tence to resist the Wiles of Women, in very severe 
Terms. His words are as follows : ® 

Wfuit Means did the Devil find out, cr what 
Instruments did kis own Subtlety present him, 
as fittest and aptest to xvork his Mischiefi by I 
Even the unguiet Vanity ofi the Woman ; so as 
^ Adam’s hearkening to the Voice ofi his Wife, 
contrary to the express Commandment ofi the 


* [an] and in first reprint. 

® History of the World, Bk. i. ch. 4, sect. 4. 


living God, Mankind by that her IncaiHatim 
became the subject ofi LaPour, Sorrow, aftd Deaths 
the Woman being given to Man for a 
and Companion, but not for a Coumellot^, H h 
also to be noted l^whom the Woman was te*nptt‘^; 
even by the most ugly and umvorthyofi all Beds^f 
into whom the Devil entered and pe^'stiaftm. 
Secondly, What 7vas the Motive ofi her DisO^ 
dience ^ Even a desire to know 7vhat 7vas utOsl 
unfitting her Knorvledge; an A fiectio^ whkh 
has e7icr since reniahu'd in ail the Posterity ^ 
her Sex. Thirdly, What was it that moved the 
Man to yield to her Persuasions ; even the same 
Cause which hath moved all Men since to the 
like Consent, namely, an Unwillingness io grieve 
her or make her sad, lest she should pine, and be 
overcome with Sorro7v. But ifi Adam in the state 
ofi Perfection, and Solomon the Son ofi David, 
God's chosen Servant, and himself a Man endued 
7viih the greatest Wisdom, did both of them dis- 
obey their Creator by the Persuasion and for the 
Lcn'c they bare to a Woman, it is not so wonder- 
ful as lamentable, that other Men in succeeding 
Ages ha7>e been allured io so jnany inconvenient 
and wicked Practices by the Persuasion of their 
Wives, or other beloved Darlings, 7oho cover over 
and shadow many malicious Purposes with a 
counterfeit Passion ofi dissimulate Sorrenv and 
Unquietness. 

The Motions of tlie Minds of Lovers are no 
where so well described, as in the Works of skill- 
ful Writers for the Stage. The Scene between 
FuP .-inri r uriu^. in the second Act of Johnson's 
l.a::',ve, mi i \«.(*lleiit I’lciure of the Power of 
a Lady oyer her Gallant. The Wench plays with 
his Aticetions ; and as a Man of all Place.s in the 
World wishes to make a good Figuie with hLs 
Mistress, upon het upbraiding him with Want of 
Spirit, he alludes to Enteiprizes which he cannot 
reveal but with the Hazard of his Life. When he 
is worked thus far, with a little Flattery of her 
Opinion of his Gallantry, and desire to know more 
of it out of her overflowing Fondness to him, he 
brags to her till his. L.ife is in her Disposal. 

When a Man is thus liable to be vanquished by 
the Charms of her he lOves, the safest Way i.s to 
deteimine what is proper to be done, but to avjid 
all Expostulation vvitli her before he executes 
what he has resolved. Women are ever too hard 
for us upon a Treaty, and one must consider how 
.senseless a thing it is to argue with one whose 
Looks and Gestures are more prevalent with you, 
than your Reason and Arguments can be with her. 
It is a most miserable Slavery to submit to what 
you di.sapprove, and give up a Truth for no other 
Keason, but that you had not Fortitude to sup- 
poi t you in asserting it. A Man has enough to qo 
to conquer his own unreasonable Wishes and De- 
sires , but he does that in vain, if he has those of 
another to gratify. Let his Pride be in his Wife 
and Family, let him give them all the Convex 
niences of Life in such a manner as if he were 
preud of them ; but let it be his own innocent 
Pride, and not their exorbitant Desire.s, which are 
indulged by him. In this case all the little Acts 
imaginable are used to soften a Man’s Heart, and 
raise his Passion above his Understanding ; but in 
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Concessions of this Kind, a Man should con- 
whethjsr the Present he makes flows from 
htsown Love, or the Importunity of his Beloved: 
If from the latter, he is her Slave ; if from the 
former^ her Friend. We laugh it off, and do not 
vreigh this Subjection to Women with that Serious- 
ness which so important a Circumstance deserves. 
Why was Courage given to Man, if his Wife’s 
Fears are to frustratle it ? W*hen this is once in- 
dulged, you are no longer her (iuardian and Pro- 
tector, as you were designed by Nature ; but, in 
Compliance to her Weaknesses, you have dis- 
abled yourself from avoiding the Misfortunes into 
which they will lead you both, and you are to see 
the Hour m which you are to he reproached by 
her self for that very Complaisance to her. It is 
indeed the most dimcnlt Mastery over our selves 
we can possibly attain, to resist the Grief of her 
who charms us ; bttt let the Heart ake, be the 
Anguish never so Quick and painful, it is what 
mu^ be suffered and passed through, if you think 
to live like a Gentleman, or be conscious to your 
Self that you are a Man of Honesty. The old 
Argument, that y'ou do not Icnjc me if you deny 
me t/tis, which first wxs used to obtain a 'f'nfle, by 
habitual Success will oblige the unhappy Man who 
gives Way to it, to tcsign the Cause even of his 
Country and his Hoivour. T. 


A^(3. sit.] Thursday^ October xC, x’ji'z.{Addison. 


Quis non invenit turhX quod amaret in ill A ? 

Ovid. 


Dear Spec. 

'TJ'INDING that my last Letter took, I do 

* X/ intend to continue my epistolary Corre- 
‘ ppondence with thee, on those dear confounded 

* Creatures, Women. Thou knowest, all the 

* little Learning I am Master of is upon that 
‘Subject; I never looked in a Book, but for 
‘ their sakes, I have lately met with two pure 
‘Stories for a Spectator^ which I am sure will 
‘please mightily, if they passthrough thy Hands. 
‘The first of them I found by chance in an Eng- 

* lish Book called HcrodoUi.^, that lay in my 
‘Friend Dapperxvit' s Window, as I visited him 
‘one Morning. It luckily opened iu the Place 
‘where I met with the following Account. He 

* tells us that it was the Manner among the Per- 

* Siam to have several Fairs in the Kingdom, at 
‘which all the young unmarried Women were 
‘annually exposed to Sale The Men who 
‘ wanted Wives came hither to provide them- 
‘ selves : Every Woman was given to the highest 
‘ Bidder, and the Mony which she fetched laid 
‘aside for the publick Use, to be employed as 
‘thou shalt hear by and by. By this means the 
‘richest People had the Choice of the Market, 
‘ and culled out all the most extraordin.ary Heau- 
‘ties. As soon as the Fair was thus picked, the 

* Refu.se was to be distributed among the Poor, 
‘and among those who could not go to the Price 
‘of a Beauty. Several of these married the 

* Agrwdbles^ without paying a Farthing for them, 
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unless somebody chanced to think it worth his 
while to bid for them, iu which Case the beat 
Bidder was always the Purchaser. But now 
you must know, Spec, it happened in Persia as 
It does in our own Country, that there were as 
many ugly Women, as Beauties or Agreeables ; 
so that by Consequence, after the Magistrates 
had put off a great mriny, there were .still a 
great many that stuck upon their Hands, In 
order therefore to clear the Market, the Money 
which the Beauties had sold for, was disposed 
of among the Ugly ; so that a poor Man, who 
could not afford to have a Beauty for his Wifej 
was forced to take up with a Fortune ; the 
greatest Portion being always given to the most 
Deformed. To this the Author adds, that every 
poor Man was forced to live kindly with his 
Wife, or in case he repented of his Bargain, to 
return her Portion with her to the next publick 
Sale. 

‘ What I would recommend to thee on this Oc- 
casion is, to establish such an imaginary Fair in 
Ch‘cnt Britain: 'I'hou couldst make it very 
pleasant, by matching Women of Quality with 
Coblers and Carmen, or describing Titles ahd 
Garters leading off in great Ceremony Shop- 
keepers and Farmers Daughters. 'Fho' to tell 
thee the 'J’ruth, I am confoundedly afraid that as 
the love of Mony prevails in our l.sland more 
than it did in Perstn, we should find that some 
of our greatest Men would chuse out the Por- 
tions, and rival one another for the riche.st Piece 
of Deformity ; and that on the contrary, the 
Toasts and Belles would be bought up by ex- 
travagant Heirs, Gamesters and Spendthrifts. 
Thou couldst make very pretty Reflections upon 
this Occasion in Honour of the Persian Poli- 
ticks, who took care, by such Marriages, to 
beautify the upper part of the Species, and to 
make the greatest Persons in the Government 
the most graceful. But this I shall leave to thy 
judicious Pen. 

‘ I have another Story to tell thee, which I 
‘likewise met with in a Book. It seems the 
‘(icneral of the Tartars, after having laid siege 
‘ to a strong Town in China, and taken it by 
‘ Storm, would set to Sale all the Women that 
‘ were found in it. Accordingly, he put each of 
‘them into a Sack, and after having thoroughly 
‘ considered the Value of the Woman who was in- 
‘ closed, marked the Price that was demanded 
‘for her upon the Sack. There were a great 
‘ Confluence of Chapmen, that resorted from 
‘ every Part, with a Design to purchase, which 
' they were to do unsight unseen. The Book 
‘mentions a Merchant m p.articnlar, who observ- 
‘ ing one of the Sacks to be marked pretty high, 

‘ bargained for it, and carried it off with him to 
‘ his House. As he was resting with it upon a 
‘ half-way Bridge, he was resolved to take a Sur- 
‘ vey of his Purcha.se : Upon opening the Sack, a 
‘ little old Woman popped her Head out of it ; at 
' which the Adventurer was in so great a Ragj, 

‘ that he was going to shoot her out Into the 
‘ River. The old Lady, however, begged him 
‘first of all to hear her Story, by which he 
‘ learned that she was sister to a great Mandarin^ 
‘who would infallibly make the Fortune of hrS 
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* Brother-in-LaMr as soon as he should know to I 
‘ wh<^ hot she fell. Upon which the Merchant 

* again tied her up in his Sack, and carried her 
‘to his House, where she proved an excellent 
‘ Wife, and procured him all the Riches from her 
‘ Brother that she had promised him. 

‘ I fancy, if I was disposed to dream a second 
‘time, I could make a tolerable Vision upon this 
‘Plan. I would suppose all the unmarried Wo- 
‘ men in London' and Westminster brought to 
‘ Market in Sacks, with their respective Prices on 

* each Sack. The first Sack that is sold is marked 

* with five thousand Pound : Upon the opening of 
‘it, I find it filled with an admirable Housewife, 

‘ of an agreeable Countenance : The Purchaser, 

* upon hearing her good Qualities, pays down her 
‘Price very chearfully. The second I would 
‘open, should be a five hundred Pound Sack : 

* The Lady in it, to our surprize, has the Face 
‘ and Person of a Toast : As we are wondering 
‘ how she came to be set at so low a Price, we 
‘hear that she would have been valued at ten 
‘ thousand Pound, but that the Publick had made 
‘ those Abatements for her being a Scold. I would 
‘afterwards find some beautiful, modest, and dis- 
‘creet Woman, that should be the top of the 
' Market : and perhaps discover half a dozen 
‘ Romps tyed up together in the same Sack, at 
‘ one Imndred Pound an Head. The Prude and 
‘ the Coquet should be valued at the same Price, 

‘ tho’ the first should go off the better of the 
‘ two. I fancy thou wouldst like such a Vision, 

‘ had 1 time to finish it ; because, to talk in thy 
‘ own way, there is a Moral in it. Whatever thou 

* may'it mink of it, pr’ythee do not make any of 
‘ thy queer Apologies for this Letter, as thou didst 
‘for my last. The Women love a gay lively Fel- 
‘low, and are never angry at the I^lleries of one 

* who is their known Admirer. I am always bitter 
‘ upon them, but well with them. 

Thitu, 

O. Honeycomb. 


513.] Friday, October lAddisou. 

Lectoreni delectando pnriterque monendo, — Hor. 

T here U nothing which we receive with so 
much Reluctance as Advice. We look upon 
the Man who gives it us as offering an Affront to 
our Understanding, and treating us like Children 
Or Ideots. We consider the Instruction as an im- 
plicit Censure, and the Zeal which any one shew.s 
ibr our Good on such an Occasion as a Piece of 
Presumption or Impertinence, The Truth of it is, 
the Person who pretends to advise, does, in that 

e rticular, exercise a Superiority over us, and can 
ve no other Reason for it, but that in compar- 1 
ing us with himself, he thinks us defective either ] 
in our Conduct or our Understanding. For these 
Reasons, there is nothing so difficult as the Art of 
making Advice agreeable ; and indeed all the 
Writers, both Ancient and Modem, have dis- 
tinguished themselves among one another, accord- 


ing to the Perfection at which they have arrived^ 
this Art How many Devices have been madb 
use of, to render this bitter Potion palatable? 
Some convey their Instructions to usm the be!*t 
chosen Words, others in the most harmomous 
Numbers, Some in Points of Wit, and others in 
short Proverbs. 

But among all the different Ways of giving 
Counsel, I think the finest, and that which 
the most universally, is Fable, in whatsoever shai^ 
it appears. If we consider this way of instrncting 
or giving Advice, it excels alt others, because it is 
the least shocking, and the least subject to those 
Exceptions which I have before mentioned. 

This will appear to us, if we reflect in the first 
place, that upon the reading of a Fable we are 
made to believe wc advise ourselves. We pemse 
the Author for the sake of the Story, and consider 
the Precepts rather as our own Conclusions, than 
his Instructions. The Moral insinuates it self 
imperceptibly, we are taught by Surprise, and be- 
come wiser and better unawares. In short, by 
this method a Man is so far over-reached as to 
think he is directing himself, whilst he is following 
the Dictates of another, and consequently is not 
sensible of that which is the roost unpleasing Cir- 
cumstance in Advice. 

In the next place, if we look into human Nature, 
we shall find that the Mind is never so much 
pleased, as when she exerts her self in any Action 
that gives her an Idea of her own Perfections and 
Abilities. 'FKis natural Pride and Ambition of the 
Soul is very much gratified in the reading of a 
Fable: for in Writings of this kind, the Reader 
comes in for half of the Performance ; every thing 
appears to him like a Discovery of his own ; he is 
busied all the while in applying Characters and 
Circumstances, and is in tnisrcspect both a Reader 
and a Composer. It is no wonder therefore that 
on such Occasions, when the Mind is thus pleased 
with it self, and amused with its own Discoveries, 
that it is highly delighted with the Writing which 
is the occasion of it. F or this reason the A bsalovt 
and Achitophel^ was one of the- most popular 
Poems that ever appeared in English. The poetry 
is indeed very fine, but had it been much finer, it 
would not have so much pleased, without a plan 
which gave the Reader an Opportunity of exert- 
ing his own Talents, 

This oblique manner of giving Advice is so in- 
offensive, that if we look into ancient Histories, 
we find the wise Men of old ve^ often chose to 
give Counsel to their Kings in fables. To omit 
many which will occur to every one’s Memory, 
there is a pretty Instance of this Nature in ft 
Turkish Tale, which I do not like the worse for 
that little Oriental Extravagance which is mixed 
with it. 

We are told that the Sultan Mahmoud, by his 
perpetual Wars abroad, and his Tyranny at home^ 
had filled his Dominions with Ruin and Desolft* 
tion, and half unpeopled the Persian Empli^* 
The Visier to this great Sultan (whether an Hu- 

* Dryden’s satire on the intrigues of the Duke 
I of Monmouth and Lord Shaftesbury to exclude 
‘ the King’s brother from the Throne. Mbnmouth 
i was Absalom, and Shaftesbury Achitophel. 
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ntOUrist ^ an Enthusiast, we are not informed) 
pretended to have learned of a certain Dcrvise to 
understand the Language of Birds, so that there 
wa$ not a Bird that could open his Mouth, but the 
Visier knew what it was he ^id. ^s he was one 
Evening with the Emperor, in their return from 
Hunting, they saw a couple of Owls upon a Tree 
that grew near an old Wall out of an Heap of 
Rubbish. I <wmild fain kntnv, says the Sultan, 
7 vkat those two Owls are saying to one another; 
listen to their Discourse, and give me an account 
of it. The Visier approached the Tree, pretend- 
ing to be very attentive to the two Owls. Upon 
his return to the Sultan, Sir, says he, / have 
heard part of their Conversation, but dare not 
tell yott what it is. The Sultan would not be 
satisfied with such an Answer, but forced him to 
repeat word for word every thing the Owls had 
said. You must know then, said the Visier, that 
one of these Owls has a Son, and the other a 
Daughter, between whom they are no7u upon a 
Treaty of Marriage. The Father of the Son 
said to the Father of the Daughter, in my hear- 
ing, Brother, I consent to this Marriage, provided 
you will settle upon your Daughter fifty ruined 
Villages for her Portion. To which the Father 
of the Daughter replied. Instead of fifty I will 
give her Jive hundred, if you please. God g rant 
a long Life to Sultan Mahmoud ; whilst he reigns 
over us, we shall never want ruined Villages. 

The Story says, the Sultan was so touched 
with the Fable, that he rebuilt the Towns and 
Villages which had been destroyed, and from that 
time forward consulted the Good of his People.* 

To fill up my Paper. I .shall add a most ridicu- 
lous piece of natural Magic, which was taught by 
no less a Philosopher than Democritus, namely, 
that if the Blood of certain Birds, which he men- 
tioned, were mixed together, it would produce a 
Serpent of such a wonderful Virtue, that whoever 
did eat it should be skill’d in the Language of 
Birds, and understand every thing they said to 
one another. Whether the Derviseabovemention- 
ed might not have eaten such a Serpent, I shall 
leave to the Determinations of the Learned. O. 


No. Saturday, October xZ, 1712. [Addison. 

..... . . — Afdaia est nutnine quando 

fam propiore Dei Virg. 

T he following Letter comes to me from that 
excellent Man in Holy Orders, whom I have 
mentioned more than once as one of that Society 
who assist me in my Speculations. It is a Thought 
%n Sicktuss, and of a very serious Nature, for 
which Reason 1 give it a place in the Paper of this 
Day. 

SIR, 

*The Indisposition which has long hung upon 
me, 18 at last grown to such [a Head, that it 


Pilpay’s Fables. * [an] and in first reprint. 


;mu8t quickly make an End of me, or of it self 

State of Health, there are none of your Works 
which I read with greater Pleasure than ymu- 
^ Satur^ys Papers. I should be very glad if I 
o>uld furnish you with any Hints for that Day’s 
< 'ru ^ •'iblc to dress up several 

^ Ihoughts of a serious nature, which have made 
Impressions on my Mind during a long Fit 
ot bickness, they might not be an improper En- 
tertainment for that Occasion. 

* ek which usually rise in 

the Mind of a sick Man who has l ime and In- 
clination to consider his approaching End, there is 
none more natural than that of his going to ap- 
pear Naked and Unbodied before Him who 
, ‘iiade him. When a Man considers, that as soon 
as the vital Union is dissolved, he shall see that 
^ bupreme Being, whom he now contemplates at a 
^ Distance, and only m his Works ; or, to sp^^ak 
d Philosophically, when by some Faculty in 
^ the boul he shall apprehend the Divine Being 
^ and be more sensible of his Presence, than we 
. novv of the Presence of any Object which the 
^ Eye beholds, a Man must be lost in Carelessness 
^.ind Stupidity, who is not alarmed at such a 
^ 1 nought. Or. Shctlock^ in his excellent U'lvn- 
tiseupon Death, has represented, in very strong 
and lively Colours, the State of the Soul in its 
first Separation from the Body, with regard to 
that invisible World which every where sur- 
rounds us, tho’ we are not able to discover it 
through this grosser World of Matter, which is 
accommodated to our Senses in this Life. His 
Words are as follow. 

^ ‘ That Death, which is our leaving this World 
^ IS nothing else but our putting off these Bodies, 

, „ *-*■ only our Union to these 

^Bodies which intercepts the sight of the other 
^ World : I he other W orld is not at such a dis- 
, we may imagine; the Throne 

f % indeed is at a great remove from this 
^ Bart/i, above the third Heavens, rufu’re he dis- 
plays his Gloiy to those blessed Spirits which 
eticompass his Throne; but as soon as we step 
t Bodies, we step into the other World 

which is not so properly another World, (fo^ 
there is the same Heaven and Earth still) as a 
flew state of Life. To live in these Bodies is 
^ to live VI this World; to live out of them is to 
^ fvm^e Vito the tiejct ; 1 ^'or while our Souls are 
^confined to these Bodies, andean look only thro' 

^ these material Casements, nothing but what is 
material can affect us ; nay, nothing hut what 
. w ^^kht, and convey 

* v' <T«</ Colours of Thifigs with it to 

« IV though within this visible 

i be a mom glorious Scene of Things 

than what appears to us, we perceive nothing^ 
at all of it; for this Veil of Flesh parts the 
f f invisible W orld: Bui when we put 
t ur Bodies, there are new and surprising 
^ Wonders present themselves to our Views ' 
these material Spectacles are taken off 
fhe Soul, With its own naked Eyes, sees w/uit 
was invisible before: Anti then we are in 
the other World, when we can see it, and con- 
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* verse with it ; Thus Sf. Paul tell us, l^hai when 
•we are at home in the Body, we are absent from 
•the Lord ; but when we are absent from the 
' Body, we are present with the Lord, 2 Cor. 5. 
'< 5 , 8. And methinks this is enough to cure ns 

* of pur Fondness for these Bodies, unless we 
‘ think it more desirable to he confined to a Prison, 

‘ and to look through a Grate all our Lives, which 

* gives vs but a very narrow prospect, and that 

* none of the best neither, than to be set at liberty 

* to view all the Glories ^ the JV arid. What 

* would we give now for tM least Glimpse of that 

* invisible World, which the first step we take 

* Put of these Bodies will present ns with f There 

* are such things as Eye hath not seen, nor Ear 

* heard, neither hath it entered into the Heart of 

* Man to conceive : Death opens our Eyes, en- 

* larges our Prospect, presents us with a new and 
‘ more glorious World, which wc can never see 
^ while we are shut up in Flesh; which should 

* make us as willing to part 7 vith this Veil, as to 
« take tlu Film off of our Eyes, which hinders 

* Our Sight. 

* As a thinking Man cannot but be very much 

* affected with the Idea of his appearing in the 

* presence of that Being whom none can see and 
‘ live ; he must be mu^ more affected when he 
‘considers that this Being whom he appears 
‘ before, will examine all the Actions of his past 

* Life, and reward or punish him accordingly. I 
‘ must confess that I think there is nd Scheme of 
‘Religion, besides that of Christianity, which can 
‘ possibly support the most virtuous Person under 
‘ this Thought. Let a Man’s Innocence be what 
‘it will, let his Virtues rise to the highest 
‘ pitch of Perfection attainable in this Life, there 
‘ will be still in him so many secret Sins, so many 
‘human Frailties, so many Offences of Ignorance, 
‘Passion and Prejudice, so many unguarded 
‘Words and Thoughts, and in short, so many 
‘ Deflects in his best Actions, that, without the 
‘ Advantages of such an Expiation and Atonement 
‘ as Christianity has revealed to us, it is impos- 
‘ sible that he should be cleared before his So- 
‘ vereign Judge, or that he should be able to stand 
‘ in his Sight. Our Holy Religion suggests to 
‘ us the only Means whereby our Guilt may be 
‘taken away, and our imperfect Obedience ac- 
‘ cepted. 

‘ It is this Series of Thought that I have en- 
‘deavoured to express in the following Hymn, 

* which I have composed during this my Sickness. 

1 . 

When rising from the Bed of Death, 
Cerwhelnld with Guilt and Fear, 

I see my Maker, Face to Face, 

O hoiv shall I appear! 

II. 

If yet, while Pardon may he found, 

And Mercy may be sought, 

My Heart with inward Horrour shrinks. 
And trembles at the Thought; 

III. 

When thou, O Lord, shalt stand disclos'd 
In Majesty severe, 


' And sit in fudptteni on my iSbw/, 

O how shall [appear I 

IV. 

But thou hast told the troubled Mind, 

Who does her Sins lament. 

The timely Tribute of her Tears 
Shall endless Woe prevent. 

V. 

Then see the Sorro 7 us of my Heart, 

Ere yet it be too late ; 

And hear pty Saviours dying Groans, 

To give those Sorrows Weight. 

VI. 

For nezier shall my Soid despair 
Her Pardon to procure, 

Who knows thine only Son has dfd 
To make her Pardon sure. 

There is a noble Hymn in French, which 
‘Monsieur Bayle has celebrated for a very fine 
' one, and which the famous Author of the Art of 
‘Speaking calls an Admirable one, that turns 
‘ upon a Thought of the same Nature. If I could 
‘have done it Justice in English, I would have 
‘sent it you translated; it was written by Mon- 
* sicwr Des Bariraux ; who had been one of the 
‘ greatest Wits and Libertines in France, but in 
‘ his last Years was as remarkable a Penitent.* 

Grand Dicn, ies jugemens sont remplis d'e^uiti; 
Tobjours tu pirns plaisir d nous Ure propice : 
Maisfai taut fait de mal, que j amass ta bonti 
Ne me pardonnera sans choquer ia fustice. 

Ouy, man Dieu, la grandeur de mon impieti 
Nc laisse <3 ion pouvoir que le ckoix du suplice ; 
Ton interest s' oppose a ma feliciti; 

.Et ta clemence meme attend que je perisse. 
Contente ton dcsir puis qu'il t'est glorieux ; 
Offense toy des pleurs qui coulent de mes yeux ; 
Tonne, frappe, il est temps, reus moi guerre pour 
guerre. 

J' adore cn perissani la raison qui faigrit .* 
Mats dessus quel endroit tombera ton tonnerre, 
Qui ne soit tout convert du sang de JesUS 
Christ. 

‘If these Thoughts may be serviceable to you, 
‘ I desire you would place them in a proper Light, 
‘ and am ever, with great Sincerity, 

SIP, 

O. Vours, ^c. 

* Jacques Vallee Seigneur des Barreaux, born 
in Pans in 1602, was Counsellor of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, and gave up his charge to devote 
himself to pleasure. He was famous for his songs 
and verses, for his affability and gfiinerosity and 
irrcligion. A few years before his death he was 
converted, and wrote the pious sonnet given 
above, which had been very widely praised and 
quoted. In his religious days he lived secluded 
at Chft,lon snr Saftne, where he died, in 1673. 
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514.} M&fUiayf October 20,' [Steel*, 


Me Parnassi desertoi. Mr nrdua, dulcis 
SOi/tat Amor; Juvat tre jug^is g 7 ui nulla pri- 
orum 

Castaliam molle dwertitur Orbita CUvo.-^itg. 


I Mr . Spectator, 

* T CAME home a little later than usual the 

* X other Night, and not finding my self in- 

* dined to sleep, I took up Virgil to divert me 

* till I should be more disposed to Rest. He is 
' the Author whofii I always chuse on such Oc- 
*casions, no on® writing in so divine, so har- 
•monious, nor so equal a Strain, which leaves the 

* Mind composed, and softened into an agreeable 
' Melancholy ; the Temper in which, of all others, 

* I chuse to close the Day. The Passages I turned 
‘ to were those laeautiful Raptures in his Georg- 

* ickSy where he professes himself entirely given 
*up to the Muses, and smit with the Love of 

* Poetry, passionately wishing to be transported 
‘to the cool Shades and Retirements of the 

* Mountain Hfumus. I clos’d the Book and went 
‘to Bed. What I had just before been reading 
‘ made so strong an Impression on my Mind, that 
‘ Fancy .seemed almost to fulfil to me the Wish of 
‘ Virgil, in presenting to me the following Vision. 

‘Methou^t I was on a sudden plac’d in the 

* Plains of Boeoiia, where at the end of the Hori- 

* zon I saw the Mountain Parnassus rising before 

* me. The Prospect was of so large an Extent, 
‘ that I had long wander’d about to find a Path 
‘ which should directly lead me to it, had I not 
‘ seen at .some distance a Grove of Trees, which 
‘in a Plain that had nothing else remarkable 
‘enough ill it to fix my Sight, immediately de- 
‘ termined me to go thither. When I arrived at 
‘ it, 1 found it parted out into a great Number of 
‘Walks and Alleys, which often widened into 
‘beautiful Openings, as Circles or Ovals, set round 
‘ with Yews and Cypre.sses, with Nichc.s, Grotto’s, 
‘and Caves placed on the Sides, encompassed 
‘with Ivy. There was no Sound to be heard in 
‘ the whole Place, but only that of a gentle Breeze 
‘passing over the Leaves of the Forest, every 

* thing beside was buried in a profound Silence. 

* I was captivated with the Beauty and Retire- 
‘nlent of the Place, and never so much, before 
‘that Hour, was pleased with the Enjoyment of 
*my self. I indulged the Humour, and sunTeied 
*my self to wander without Choice or Design. 

‘ At length, at the end of a Range of Trees, I saw 
‘ three Figures seated on a Bank of Moss, with a 
‘silent Brook creepi^ at their Feet. I ador’d 
‘ Uxem as the tutelar Divinities of the Place, and 
‘ stood still to take a particular View of each of 
‘them. The Middlemost, whose Name was Soli- 
‘ iude^ sat with her Arms across each other, and 
‘teemed rather pensive and wholly taken up with 
‘her own Thoughts, than anyways grieved or 
‘displeased. The only Companions which she 
‘admitted into that Retirement, was the Goddess 

* Stance, who sat on her right Hand with her 

’ Room is made for this paper, in 'the original 
issuer by printing it in smaller type. 


'Finger on her Mouth, and on her left Cotiiem- 
*platio7i, with her Eyes fixed upon the Heavens. 
‘ Before her lay a celestial Globe, with several 
‘ Schemes of Mathematical Theorems. She pre- 
‘ vented my Speech with the greatest Affability in 
‘the World : Fear not, said she, I know your Re- 

* quest before you speak it ; you would be led to 
‘ the Mountain of the Muses ; the only way to it 
‘lies thro’ this Place, and no one is so often em- 
' ploy’d in conducting Persons thither as my self. 

* When she had thus spoken, she rose from her 
‘ Seat, and I immediately placed my self under 
‘her Direction : but whilst I passed through the 
' Grove, I could not help enquiring of her who 
'were the Persons admitted into that sweet Re- 
‘ tirement. Surely, said I, there can nothing enter 
'here but Virtue and viituoiis Thoughts; The 
‘whole Wood seems design’d for the Reception 
' and Reward of such Persons as have spent their 
‘ Lives according to the Dict.ates of their Con- 
‘ science and the Commands of the God.s. You 
' imagine right, said she ; assure your self this 
' Place was at first designed for no other : Such it 
‘ continued to be in the Reign of Sattnyi, when 
‘none entered here but holy Priests, Deliverers 
‘ of their Country from Oppression and Tyranny, 

‘ who repos’d themselves here after their labours, 
‘and those whom the Study and Love of Wisdom 
‘ had fitted for divine Conversation. But now it 
‘ is become no less dangerous than it was befoie 
‘ desirable : Vice has learned so to mimlck Virtue, 
‘that it often creeps in hither under its Disguise. 

‘ See there ' just before you, Revenge stalking by, 
‘habited in the Robe of Honour. Observe not 
‘far from him Ambition standing alone, if you 
‘ask him his Name, he will tell you it is Jimula- 
‘ tion or Glory. But the most frequent Intruder 

•‘we have is J,ust, who succeeds now the Deity to 
‘ whom in better Days this Grove was entirely 
‘ devoted. VMuous Love, with Hy>nen, and the 
‘Graces attending him, once reign’d over this 
‘ happy Place ; a whole Train of Virtues waited 
‘on him, and no dishonourable Thought durst 
‘ presume for Admittance : But now ! liow is the 
‘whole Prospect changed? and how seldom re- 
‘newed by some few who dare despise sordid 
‘ Wealth, and imagine themselves fit Companions 
‘for so charming a Divinity ? 

• The Goddess had no sooner said thus, but we 
‘were arriv’d at the utmost Boundaries of th^ 
‘Wood, which lay contiguous to a Plain that 
‘ended at the Foot of the Mountain, Here I 
‘ kept close to my Guide, being sollicited by sev- 
‘eral Phantomes, who assured me they would 
‘shew me a nearer Way to the Mountain of the 
‘ Muses. Among the rest Vanity was extremely 
‘importunate, having deluded infinite Numbers, 
‘whom I saw wandering at the Foot of the Hill. 

‘ I turned away from this despic.able Troop with 
‘ Disdain, and addressing my self to my Guide, 

* told her, that as I had some Hopes I should be 
‘able to reach up part of the Ascent, so I de- 
‘ paired of having Strength enough to attain the 
‘ Plain on the Top. But being informed by her 
‘ that it was impossible to stand upon the Side& 
'and that if I did not proceed onwards, I should 
‘irrecoverably fall down to the lowest Verge, I 
‘ resolved to hazard any Labour and Hardship in 
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* the Attem]^ : So great a desire had I of enjoying 

* the Satisfaction 1 noped to meet with at the End 

* of my Enterprize ! 

* There were two Paths, which led up by differ- 

* ent Ways to the Summit of the Mountain ; the 

* one was yarded by the Genius which presides 

* over the Moment of our Births. He had it in 
‘charge to examine the several Pretensions of 
‘ those who desired a Pass that Way, but to ad- 
‘mit none excepting those only on whom Meipo- 

* ineiu had look’d with a propitious Eye at the 

* Hour of their Nativity. The other Way was 

* guarded by Diligence ^ to whom maiw of those 
‘ Persons apply’d who had met with a Denial the 

* other Way : but he was so tedious in granting 
‘ their Request, and indeed after Admitmoce the 
‘ Way was so very intricate and laborious, that 
‘ many after they had made some Progress, chose 
‘ rather to return back than proceed, and very few 

* persisted so long as to arrive at the End they 
‘ proposed. Besides these two Paths, which at 

* length severally led to the Top of the Mountain, 

‘ there was a third made up of these two, which a 
‘little after the Entrance joined in one. This 
‘carried those happy Few, whose good Fortune 

* it was to find it, directly to the Throne of Apollo. 

* I doa’t know whether I should even now have 
‘ had the Resolution to have demanded Entrance 
‘at either of these Doors, had I not seen a 
‘ Peaiant-like Man (followed by a numerous and 
‘ lovely Train of Youths of both Sexes) insist upon 
'Entrance for all whom he led up. He put me 
‘ in mind of the Country Clown who is painted in 

* the Map for leading Prince Eugene over the 
*‘ Aip^, He had a Bundle of Papers in his Hand, 
‘and producing several, which he said, were given 
‘ to him by Hands which he knew Apollo would 
‘ allow as Pusses ; among which, methoughts, i 
‘saw some of my own Writing ; the whole As- 

1 * scmbly was admitted, and gave, by their Pre- 

* sence, a new Beauty and Pleasure to these happy 
‘ Mansions. I found the Man did not pretend to 
‘ enter himself, but served as a kind of Forester 
‘in the Lawns to direct Passengers, who by their 

* own Merit, or Instructions he procured for them, 

* had Virtue enough to travel that way. I looked 
‘very attentively upon this kind homely Benc- 
‘ factor, and forgive me, Mr, Spectator, if I own 
'to you I took him for your self. We were no 
I sooner entered, but we were sprinkled three 
‘ times with the Water of the F'ountain Aganippe, 
‘ which had Power to deliver us from all Harms, 
‘ but only Envy, which rcached even to the End 
‘of our Journey. We had not proceeded far in 
‘ the middle Path when we arrived at the Sum- 
‘ mit of the Hill, where there immediately ap- 
‘ pcared to us two Figures, which extremely en- 

* gaged my Attention: the one was a young 

* Nymph in the Prime of her Youth and Beauty ; 
'she had Wings on her Shoulders and Feet, and 
‘ was able to transport herself to the most di.stant 

* Regions in the smallest Space of Time. She was 

* continually varying her Dress, sometimes into 
‘the most natural and becoming Habits in the 
‘World, and at others into the most wild and 

* freakish Garb that can be imagined. There 
‘ stood by her a Man full-aged, and of great 
‘Gravity, who corrected her Inconsistences, by 


‘ shewing them in his Mirror, and still flung her 
‘ affected and unbecoming Ornaments down the 
‘ Mountain, which fell in the Plain below, and 
‘were gathered up and wore with great Satis* 
‘faction by those that inhabited it. The Name of I 
‘ the Nymph was P'ancy, the Daughter of LibetHy^ 

‘ the most beautiful of all the Mountain-Nymphs. 

‘ The other was ynd^ient, the Off-spring of 
‘ Time, and the only Child he acknowledged to 
‘ be his. A Youth, who sat upon a Throne just 
‘between them, was their genuine Off-spring; his 
‘ Name was Wit, and his Seat was composed of 
‘ the Works of the most celebrated Au^ors. I 
‘could not but see with a secret Joy, that though 
‘ the Greeks and Romans made the Majority, yet ' 
‘ our own Countrymen were the next ^th in 
‘Number and Dignity. I was now at Liberty 
‘ to take a full Prospect of that delightful Region. 
*I was inspired with new Vigour and Life, and 
‘saw every thing in nobler and more pleasing 
‘ Views th.in before ; I breathed a purer iEther in 
‘a Sky which was a continued Azure, gilded with 
‘ perpetual Sun-.shine. The two Summits of the 
‘ Mountain rose on each Side, and formed in the 
‘ midst a mo.st delicious Vale, the Habitation of 
‘the Muses, and of such as had composed Works 
‘ worthy of Immortality. Apollo was seated upon 

* a Throne of Gold, and for a Canopy an aged 
‘ Laurel spread its Boughs and its Shade over nis 
‘Head. His Bow and Quiver lay at his Feet. 
‘He held his Harp in hi.s Hand, whilst the Mu.ses 
‘ round about him celebrated with Hymn.s his 
‘ Victory over the Serpent Python^ and sometimes 
‘sung in softer Notes the Loves oi Leucotfioe and 
*Daphms. Homer, Virgil, and Milton were 
‘seated the next to them. Behind were a great 

‘ Number of others, among whom I was surprized * 
‘ to see some in the Habit of Laplanders, who, 
‘notwithstanding the Uncouthness of their Dress, 
‘had lately obtained a Place upon the Mountain. 

‘ I saw Pindnj walking all alone, no one daring 
‘ to accost him, till Cowley join’d him.sclf to him ; 
‘but growing weary of one who almost walked 
‘him out of breath, he left him for Horace saA 
'Anacreon, with whom he senned infinitely de- 
‘ lighted. 

‘ A little further I saw another Groupe of Fi- 
‘ gures : 1 made up to them, and found it was 
‘ Socrates dictating to Xenophon, and the Spirit 
‘of Plato I but most of all, Mnsmis had the 
‘greatest Audience about him. I was at too 
‘ great a Distance to hear what he said, or to dis- 
‘ cover the Faces of his Hearers ; only I thought 

* I now perceived Virgil, who had joined them, 

‘ and stood in a Posture full of Admiration at the 
‘ Harmony of his Words. 

‘Lastly, At the very Brink oj the Hill I saw 
‘ Boccalini sending Dispatches to the World 
‘ below of what happened upon Parnassus ; but 
‘ I perceived he did it without leave of the Muses, 

‘ and by stealth, and was unwilling to have them 
‘revised by A^llo. I could now from this Height 

* and serene Sky behold the infinite Cares and 
‘ Anxieties with which Mortals below sought out 
‘ their way through the Maze of Life. I saw the 
‘ Path of Virtue Tie strait before them, whilst In- 
‘ terest, or some malicious Demon, still hurry’d 
‘ them out of the Way. 1 waa at once touched 
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* with Fleaswre at my own Happiness, and Com- 
‘ passion at the sight of their inextricable Errors. 

* Here the two contending Passions rose so high, 

* that they were inconsistent with the sweet Re- 

* pose I enjoy’d, and awaking with a sudden start, 

* the only Consolation 1 could admit of for ray 
*Loss, was the Hopes that this Relation of my 

* Dream will not displease you.* T. 


JVb. 515,] Tuesday, Octoler 21, 1712. {Steele. 

Pudet me et mueret qui harum mores caninbat 
mihi 

Monuisse /rusfra Ter. 

Mr. Spectator, 

* T AM'obliged to you for printing the Account 

* X 1 lately sent you of a Coquet who disturbed 
*a sober Congregation in the City of Londoti. 

* That Intelligence ended at her taking Coach, 

* and bidding the Driver go where he knew. 1 
'could not leave her so, but dogged her, as hard 
*as she drove, to Pauls Church-Yard, where 

* there was a Stop of Coaches attending Company 
'coming out of the Cathedral. This gave me 
'opportunity to hold up a Crown to her Coach- 
' man, who gave me the Signal, that he would 
' hurry on, and make no Haste, as you know the 

* Way is when they favour a Chase, By his many 
‘kina Blunders, driving against other Coaches, 

' and slipping off some of his Tackle, I could keep 
'up with him, and lodged my fine Lady in the 
‘ Parish of St. James's. As I guessed when I 
' first saw her at Church, her Business is to win 
' Hearts and throw ’em away, regarding nothing 

* but the Triumph. 1 have had the Happiness, by 
' tracing her through all with whom I heard she 
' was acquainted, to find one who was intimate 
' with a Friend of mine, and to be introduced to 

* her Notice. I have made so good use of my 
' Time, as to procure from that Intimate of hers 

* one of her Letters, which .she writ to her when 
'in the Country. This Epistle of her own may 
' serve to alarm the World against her in ordinary 

* Life, as mine, I hope, did those, who shall be- 
'hold her at Church, The Letter was written 
‘ last Winter to the Lady who gave it me ; and I 
' doubt not but you will find it the Soul of an 
' happy self-loving Dame, that takes all the Ad- 
' miration she can meet with, and returns none of 
' it in Love to her Admirers. 

Dear Jetiuy, 

“ I am glad to find you are likely to be dispos’d 
" of in Marriage so much to your Approbation as 

* This Advertisement follows : 

A Letter written October 14, dated Middle 
Temple, has been overlooked, by reaso 7 i it was not 
directed to the Spectator at the usual Places ; 
aud the Letter of thex^tk, dated fro 7 n the same 
Place, is groundless, the Author of the Paper 
Friday last not having ever seen the Letter of the 
14M. In all circumstances except the Place of 
Birth of the Person to whom the Letters were 
written, the Writer of them is misinformed. 


‘ you tell me. You say you are afraid only of 
" me, for I shall laugh at your Spouse's Airs. I 
“beg of you not to fear it, for I am too nice 
“a Discerner to laugh at any, but whom most 
'* other People think fine Fellows ; so that your 
“ Dear may bring you hither as soon as his Horses 
“ arc in Case enough to appear in 1 own, and you 
“ be very safe against any Raillery you may ap- 
“ preheiid from me ; for I am surrounded with 
“ Coxcombs of my own making, who are all 
“ ridiculous in a manner ; your Good-man, I pre- 
“ sume, can’t exert himself. As Men who cannot 
“rai.se their Fortunes, and are uneasy under the 
“ Incapacity of. shining in Courts, rail at Ambition; 
“so do [awkard*]and insipid Women, who cannot 
“warm the Hearts and charm the Eyes of Men, 
** rail at Affectation : But she that has the Joy of 
“.seeing a Man’s Heart leap into his Eyes at be- 
“ holding her, is in no Pain for want of Esteem 
“ among a Crew of that Part of her own Sex, who 
“ have no Spirit but that of Envy, and no Language 
“ but that of Malice. I do not in this, I hope, 
“ express my self insensible of the Merit of Leo- 
*‘dacia, who lowers her Beauty to all but her 
“ Husband, and never spreads her Charms but to 
“ gladden him who has a Right in them : I say, I 
“ do Honour to those who can be Coquets, and 
“ are not such ; but I despise all who would be so, 
“and In Despair of arriving at it them.selves, hate 
“ and vilify all those who can. But, be that as it 
“will, in Answer to your Desire of knowing my 
“ History : One of my chief present Pleasures is 
“in Country-Dances: and, in Obedience to me, 
“ as well as the Pleasure of coming up to me with 
“ a good Grace, shewing themselves in their Ad- 
“ dress to others in my Pre.sence, and the like 
“Opportunities, they are all Proficients that Way: 
“ And I had the Happiness of being the other 
“ Night where we made six Couple, and every 
“Woman’s Partner a profe.ss’d Lover of mine. 
“The wildest Imagination cannot form to itself 
“ on any Occasion, higher Delight than I acknow- 
“ ledge my self to have been in all that Evening. 
“ I chose out of my Admirers a Set of Men who 
“ most love me, and gave them Partners of such 
“ of my own Sex who most envy’d me. ^ 

“ My way is, when any Man who is my Ad- 
“ mirer pretends to give himself Airs of Merit, as 
“at this Time a certain Gentleman you know did, 
“to mortify him by favouring in his Pre.sence the 
“ most insignificant Creature I can find. At this 
“ Ball I was led into the Company by pretty Mr. 

Fanfy, who, you know, is the most obseouious, 
“well-shaped, well-bred Woman’s Man in Town. 
“ I at fir.st Entrance declared him my Partner if 
“ I danced at all ; which put the whole Assembly 
“into a Grin, as forming noTerrours from such a 
“ Rival. But we had not been long in the Room, 
“ before I overheard the meritorious Gentleman 
“ above-mention’d .say with an Oath, There is no 
“ Raillery in the Thing, she certainly loves the 
“Puppy. My Gentleman, when we were danc- 
“ ing, took an Occasion to be very .soft in his 
“ Oglings upon a Lady he danced with, and whom 
*' he knew of all Women I love most to outshine. 

* Spelt generally in the first issue awkard, in 
the first reprint aukward. 
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The Contest beran who should plague the other 
“ most. I, who do not care a Farthing for him, 
had no hard Task to out^vex him. I made Fanfly, 
*‘wlth a very little Encouragement, cut Capers 
“ Coitpee^ and then sink with all the Air and Ten- 
*‘derness imaginable. When he perform’d this, 

I observed the Gentleman yon know of fall into 
the same way, and imitate as well as he could 
“ the despised Fanjly. I cannot well give you, 
“who are .so grave a Country Lady, the Idea of 
“the Joy we have when we see a stubborn Heart 
“ breaking, or a Man of Sense turning Fool for 
“our sakes ; but this happened to our Friend, and 
“ I expect his Attendance whenever I go to 
“Church, to Court, to the Play, or the Park. This is 
“ a Sacrifice due to us Women of Genius, who have 
“the Eloquence of Beauty, an easie-Mein. I 
“mean by an casie Mein, one which can be on 
“ Occasion easily affected ; For I must tell you, 

“ dear yenny, I hold one Ma.\im, which is an un- 
“ common one, to wit. That our greatest Charms 
“ are owing to Affectation. ’I'is to That th.at our 
“Arms can lodge so quietly just over our Hips, 
“and the Fan can play without any Force orMo- 
“ tion but just of the Wrist. ’Tis to Affectation 
“ we owe the pensive Attention of Deidamia at a 
“ Tragedy, the scornful Approbation of Dulcia- 
*^mara at a Comedy, and the lowly Aspect of 
“ Lanftticelsa at a Sermon. 

“To tell you the plainTruth, I know no Plea- 
“ sure but in being admir’d, and have yet never 
“failed of attaining the Approbation of the Man 
“ whose Regard I had a Mind to. You see all 
“ the Men who make a Figure in the World (as 
“ wise « Look as they are incased to put upon the 
“ Matter) are moved by the same Vanity as I am. 
“Whal is there in Ambition, but to make other 
“ People’s Wilks depend upon yours ? This indeed 
“is not to be aim’d at by one who has .a Genius 
“ no higher than to^ think of being a very good 
“ Housewife in a Country Gentleman’s Family. 

“ The Care of Poultrey and Piggs are great Ene- , 
“ mies to the Countenance ; The vacant I.ook of 
“ a fine Lady is not to be preserved, if she admits 
“ any thing to take up her Thoughts but her own 
“ dear Person. But I interrupt you too long 
“from your Care.s, and my self from my Con- 
V quests. 

/ am, Madam, 

Vour most humble Servant. 

‘Give me leave, Mr. Si’ECTATOr, to add her 
‘ Friend’s Answer to this Epistle, who is a very 
‘ discreet ingenious Woman. 

Dear Catty, 

“ I take your Raillery in very good Part, 
“and am obliged to you for the free Air with 
“ which you speak of your own Gayetics. But this 
“is but a barren superficial Pleasure; [indeed, 
Catty, we are made for Man, and in serious 
“ Sadness I must tell you, whether you yourself 
“ know it or no, all these Gallantries tend to no 
“ other End but to be a Wife and Mother as fast 
“ as you can. 

I am, Madam, 

T. Your most [humble^] Servant. 

* [for indeed,] “ \pbcdient'\ 


Wi?. st6.] I'Vcduesday, October 22, i-jitt, [Steek, 


Immortale odium et nuuquam sanahik vulnus, 
Indc furor vulgo, quod Numina vicinomm 
Odit utayue locus, quum solos credit habendos 
Esse Decs quos ipse colat J uv. 


O F all the monstrous Passions and Opinions 
which have crept into the World, there is 
none so wonderful as tnat those who profess the 
common Name of Christians, should pursue each 
other with Rancour and Hatred for Differences 
in their Way of following the Example of their 
Saviour. It .seems .so natural that all who pursue 
the Steps of any Leader should form themselves 
after his Manners, that it is impossible tef account 
for Effects so different from what we might expect 
from those who profess themselves Followers of 
thehighe.st Patlern of Meekness and Charity, but 
by ascribing such Effects to the Ambition and Corr 
ruption of those who are so audacious, with Souls 
full of Fury, to serve at the Altars of the God of 
Peace. 

The Massacre.s to which the Church of Rome 
has animated the ordinary Pe^le, are dreadful 
Instances of the Truth of this Observation ; and 
whoever reads the History of the Irish Rebellion, 
and the Cruelties which ensued thereupon, will be 
sufficiently convinced to what Rage poor Ignor- 
anLs may be worked up by those who profess 
Holiness, and become Incendiaries, and under the 
Dispen.sation of Grace, promote Evils abhorrent 
to Nature. 

This Subject and Catastrophe, which deserve .so 
well to be remarked by the Prote.stant World, 
will, I doubt not, be considered by the Reverend 
and Learned Prelate that Preaches to-morrow be- 
fore many of the Descendants of those who 
perished on that lamentable Day, in a manner 
suitable to the Occasion, and worthy his own great 
Virtue and Eloquence. 

1 sh.all not dwell upon it any further, but only 
transcribe out of a little Tract, called, The Chris- 
lutn Hero, published in 1701, what I find there in 
Honour of the renowned Hero William III. who 
rr'-c'icd th.at N.ation froin the Repetition of the '^ame 
I)i-.e,:.-r . Ili-) ..iie .M.tii-'v, o! ;.Ioi i-.U' Meiiioiy, 
ami i'!'* 1:! -t K-.iig, are (Mi^idcred at 

the Conclasion of that Treatise as Heads of the 
Protestant and Roman Catholick World in the 
following Manner. 

‘ There were not ever, before the Entrance of 
‘the Christian Name into the Wbrld, Men who 
‘ have inaintainerl a more renowned Carruige, than 
‘the two great Rivals who possess the full Fame 
‘ of the present Age, and will be the Theme and 
‘ Examination of the future. They are exactly 
‘form’d by Nature for those Ends to which 
‘ Heaven seems to hai’e sent them amongst us : 
‘ Both animated with a restless Desire of Glo^, but 
* pursue it by different Means, and with different 
* Motives. To one it consi.sts in an extensive imdijH 
‘puted Empire over hifi Subjects, to the other itt 
‘ their rational and voluntary Obedience : One^i 
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* Happiness is founded in their want of Power, the 

* other’s in their want of Desire to oppose him. The 

* one enjoys the Summit of Fortune with the Luxury 
‘ at 9 , Persian^ the other with the Moderation of a 

* Spartan : One is made to oppress, the other to 

* lelieve the Oppressed ; The one is satisfy’d with 

* the Pomp and O’stentationbf Power to prefer .and 

* debase his Infcriours, the other delighted only 
‘ with the Cause and Foundation of it to cherish 

* and protect ’em, To one therefore Religion is 

* but a convenient Disguise, to the other a vigor- 
‘ ous Motive of Action, 

' For without such Ties of real and solid Hon- 
‘our, there is no way of forming a Monarch, but 
‘ after the Machiavillian Scheme, by which a 

* Prince must ever seem to have all Virtues,' but 
‘really to be Master of none, but is to be liberal, 

* merciful and just, only as they serve his Interests; 

* while, with the noble Art of Hypocrisy, Empire 
‘ would be to be extended, and new Conquests be 
‘ made by new Devices, by which prompt Addi ess 
‘ his Creatures might insensibly give Law in the 

* Business of Life, by leading Men in the Enter- 
‘ tainment of it/ 

‘ Thus when Words and Show are apt to pass 
' for the substantial things they are only to ex- 
‘ press, there would need no more to enslave a 
‘ Country but to .adorn a Court ; for while every 
‘Man’s Vanity makes him believe himself capable 
‘ of becoming* Luxury, Enjoyments arc a ready 

* Bait for Sufferings, and the Hopes of Preferment 
‘ Invitations to Servitude ; which Slavery would 
‘ be colour’d with all the Agreements, as they call 
‘it, imaginable. The noblest Arts and Artists, the 
‘ finest Pens and most elegant Minds, jointly em- 
‘ ploy’d to set it off, with the various Enibellish- 
‘ ments of sumptuous Entertainments, charming 
‘ Assemblies, and polished Discourses ; and those 
‘apostate Abilities of Men, the adored Monarch 
‘ might profusely and skilfully encourage, while 
‘they flatter his Virtue^ and gild his Vice at so 
‘ high a rate, that he, without Scorn of the one, or 
‘Love of the other, would alternately and occa- 
‘ sionally use both : So that his Bounty should 
‘support him in his Rapines, his Mercy in his 

* Cruelties. 

‘Nor is it to give things a more severe Look 
‘than is natural, to suppose such must be the 
‘ Consequences of a Prince’s having no other Pur- 

* suit than that of his own Glory ; for, if wc con- 
‘ sider an Infant born into the World, and behold- 
‘ingit self the mightiest thing in it, it self the 
‘present Admiration and future Prospect of a 
‘fawning People, who profess themselves gi-eat or 
‘mean, according to the Figure he is to make 
‘ amongst them, what Fancy would not be de- 


* The extract is from very near the dose of Steele’s 
Christian Hero. At this part a few lines have 
boon omitted, [n th^' nrig'n'il ih« p?’'Tmph closed 
thus; .... ‘ilio I a. tell.'. it. mak- 

‘ ing their great JMci. -. ii ‘.i.j lo-.iu.'ui of all 
‘that’s delicate and refined, and his Court the 
‘ Model for Opinions in Pleasure, as well as the 
‘ Pattern in Dress ; which might prevail so 

* upon an undiscerning world as (to accomplish it 

* or its approaching Slavery) to make it receive a 
j ‘ superfluous Babble for an Universal Language.’ 


‘bauched to believe they were but what they pro- 
cessed themselves, his mere Creatures, and use 
‘ them as such by purchasmg with their Lives a 
‘ boundless Renown, which he, for want of a more 
‘just Prospect, would place in the Number of his 
‘ Slaves, and the Extent of his Territories ? Such 
‘ undoubtedly woujd be the tragical Effects of a 
‘ Prince’s living with no Religion, which are not 
‘ to be surpassed but by his having a false one. 

‘ If Ambition were spirited with Zeal, what 
‘ would follow, but that his People should be con- 
‘ verted into an Army, whose Swords can make 
‘ Right in Power, and solve Controversy in Be- 
‘ lief? And if Men should be stiff-neck’d to the 
‘ Doctrine of that visible Church, let thembecon- 
‘ tented with an Oar and a Chain, in the midst of 
‘ Stripes and Anguish, to contemplate on him, 

‘ wiiose Yoke is easy, and whose Burthen is light. 

‘ With a Tyranny begun on his own Subjects, 
‘ and Indignation that others draw their Breath 
‘ independent of his Frown or Smile, why should 
‘he not proceed to the Seizure of the World? 
‘And if nothing but the Thirst of Sway were the 
‘Motive of his Actions, why should Treaties be 
‘ other than mere Words, or .solemn national Com- 
pacts be .any thing but an Halt in the March of 
‘that Army, who are never to lay down their 
‘Arms, till all Men are reduc’d to the necessity of 
‘hanging their Lives on his fTa3rward Will ; who 
‘ plight supinely, and at leisure, expiate his own 
‘ Sins by other Mens Sufierings, while he daily 
' meditates new Slaughter, and new Conquest ? 

‘For mere Man, when giddy with unbridled 
‘Power, is an insatiate Idol, not to be appeased 
‘with Myriads offer’d to his Pride, which may be 
‘ puffed up by the Adulation of a base and prostrate 
‘ World, into an Opinion that he is somethinf 
‘more than human, by being something less: 
‘And, alas, what is there that mortal Man will not 
‘ believe of himself, when complimented with the 
‘Attributes of God? Can he then conceive 
‘Thoughts of a Power as Omnipresent as his I 
‘ But should there be such a Foe of Mankind now 
‘upon Earth, have our Sins so far provoked 
‘ Heaven, that we are left utterly naked to his 
‘ Fury ? Is there no Power, no Leader, no Genius, 
‘ that can conduct and animate us to our Death 
‘ or our Defence? Yes ; our great God never gave 
‘ one to reign by his Permission, but he gave to 

* another also to reign by his Grace. 

‘All the Circumstances of the illustrious Life of 

* our Prince, seem to have conspired to m.ike him 
‘ the Check and Budle of Tyranny ; for his Mind 
‘ has been strengthened and confirmed by one 
‘ continual Struggle, and Heaven has educated 
‘ him by Adversity to a quick Sense of the Dis- 
‘ tresses and Miseries of Mankind, which he was 
‘born to redress: In just scorn of the trivial 
‘ Glories and light Ostentations of Power, that 

* glorious Instrument of Providence moves, like 
‘ that, in a steddy, calm, and silent Course, inde- 
‘ pendent either of Applause or Caluinriy ; which 
‘ tenders him, if not in a political, yet in amoral, a 
‘ philosophick, an heroick, and a Christian Sense, 

* an absolute Monarch ; who satisfy’d with this 
‘unchangeable, just, and ample Glory, mustne^ 

* turn all his Regards from himself to the Service 
‘of others ; for he begins his Enterprize with his 
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* oWn Share in the Success of them ; for InteCTit^ 

* bears in it self its Reward, nor can that which 
‘depends not on Event ever know Di.sappoint- 

* nient. 

#*With the undoubted Character of a glorious 

* Captain, and (what he much more values than 
^Ihe most splendid Titles) that of a sincere and 
' honest Man, he is the Hope and Stay of Europe^ 
'an universal Good not to be engros.sed l)y us 
‘only, for distant Potentates implore his Friend- 
‘ship, and injur’d Empires court his Assistance. 
‘He rules the World, not by an Invasion of the 
‘People of the Earth, but the Address of its 
‘Princes; and if that Woild should be again 
‘roused from the Repose which his prevailing 
‘Arms had given it, why should we not hope that 
‘thet^ is an Almighty, by whose Influence the 
‘ terrible Enemy that thinks himself prepar'd for 

* Battel, may find he is but ripe for Destruction ? 
‘and that there may be in the Womb of Time 
‘great Incidents, which may make the Cata- 
‘ strophe of a prosperous Life a.s unfortunate as 
' the particular Scenes of it were successful ? For 
‘there does not want a skilful Eye and resolute 
‘Arm to observe and grasp the Occasion; A 
‘ Prince, who from^ 

* Fuit Ilium et ingens 

‘ Gloria Virg. 

T. 


517.] Thursday^ Ocioher 2-^, lAddison. 


Heu Pieias ! hen prison Fides ! Virg. 


W E last night received a Piece of ill News at 
our Club, which very sensibly afflicted every 
one of us. I question not but my Readers them* 
selves will be troubled at the hearing of it. To 
keep them no longer in Suspence, Sir Rogru Dk 
C ovERLY is deadP He departed this Life at his 


* Here Steele abniptly breaks with ‘Fuit Ilium’ 
— the glory has departed— on the sentence : ‘A 
‘ Prince who from just Notion of his Duty to that 

* Being to whom he must be accountable, has in 
‘the Service of his Fellow Crcature.sanoble Con- 
‘ tempt of Pleasures, and Patience of Labours, to 
‘ whom ’tis Hereditary to be the Guardian and 
‘ Asserter of the native Rights and Liberties 

* of Mankind ; ’ A few more claiuscs to the 
sentence formed the summary of William’s cha- 
racter before the book closed with a prayer that 
Heaven would guard his important life. 

* In No. I of the Bee (for February, 1733I 
Eustace Budgell.who set up that publication, and 
who probably was the intimate friend of Addison’s 
to wnom he there refers, said of Sir Roger de 
Coverley, * Mr. Addison was .so fond of this cha- 
' racter that a little before he laid down the Spec- 

* tutor (foreseeing that some nimble gentleman 
‘ would catch up his pen the moment he quitted 
‘ it) h© said to an intimate friend, with a certain 
‘ warmth in his expression which he was not often 
‘guilty of, By God, I’ll kill Sir Roger, that no- 
*body else may murder him.’ Accordingly the 


House in the Country, after a few Weeks Sidfc- i 
ness. Sir Andrew FREBroRT has a letter from 
one of his Correspondents in those Parts, that 
informs him the old Man caught a Cold at the 
County- Sessions, as he was very warmfy promot- 
ing an Address of his own penning, in which he 
succeeded according to his Wishes. But this Par- 
ticular comes from a Whig-Justice of Peace, who 
was always Sir Roger'.s Enemy and Antagonist. 

1 have Letters both frotn the Chaplain and Cap- 
tain Sentry which mention nothing of it, but are 
filled with many Particulars to the Honour of the 
good old Man. I have likewise a Letter from the 
Butler, who took so much care of me last Summer 
Avhen I was at the Knight’s Hou.se. As my 
Friend the Butler mentions, in the Simplicity of 
his Heart, several Circumstances the others have 
passed over in Silence, I .shall give my Reader a 
Copy of his Letter, without any Alteration or 
Diminution. 

Honoured Sir, 

‘ Knowing that you was my old Master’.s good 
‘ Friend, I could not forbear sending you the 
‘ melancholy News of his Death, which has af- 
‘ Aided the whole Country, as well as his poor 
‘ Servants, who loved him, I may say, better than . 

* we did our Lives. I am afraid he caught hi^j^ 

‘ Death the last County Sessions, where he woulJiPl 
‘ go to see Justice done to a poor Widow Woman, 
‘and her Fatherless Children, that had Wn 

‘ wronged by a neighbouring Gentleman ; for you 
‘ know, Sir, my good Master was always the poor 

* Man’s Friend. Upon his coming home, the first 
‘Complaint he made was, that he had lost his 
‘ Roa.st-Beef Stomach, not being able to touch a 
‘ Sirloin, which was served up according to Cus- 
‘ tom ; and you know he used to take great De- 
‘light in it From that time forward he grew 
‘ worse and worse, but still kept a good Heart to 
‘ the last. Indeed we were once in great [Hope 

‘ of his Recovery, upon a kind Message that was 
‘ sent him from the Widow Lady whom he had 
‘ made love to the Forty last Years of his Life ; 
‘but this only proved a Light’ning before Death. 

‘ He has bequeathed to this Lady, as a token of 
'his Love, a great Pearl Necklace, and a Couple 
'of Silver Bracelets .set with Jewels, which he- 
‘ longed to my good old Lady his Mother: He 
‘has bequeathed the fine white Gelding, that he 
‘ used to ride a hunting upon, to his Chaplain, he- 
‘ cause he thought he would be kind to him, and 
‘ has left you all his Books. He has, moreover, 

‘ bequeathed to the Chaplain a very pretty Tenc- 
‘ ment with good Lands alxiut it. It being a very 
I ‘cold Day when he made hi.s Will, he left for 
‘ Mourning, to every Man in tlitt Parish, a great 


\A\o\t Spectator mo, 517 con.sists of nothing but 
an account of the old knight’s death, and some 
moving circumstances which attended it. Steele 
had by this date resolved on bringing his Spectator 
to a close, and Addison’s paper on the death of 
Sir Roger, the first of several which are to dis- 
pose of all members of the Spectator’s Club and 
breakup the Club itself, was the first clear warning 
to the public that he had such an intention. 

1 » [Hopes] 
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* Fme-Co'at, and to every Woimn a black Riding- that the Knight has left Rings and Mourning fot 

* hood. It wasa most moving Sight to see him take every one in the Club. O. 


Meaive of his poor Servants, commending us all for 

* our Fidelity, whilst we were not able to speak a 

* Word for weeping. As we most of us are grown 

* Gray-headed in our Dear Master’s Service, he 
‘ has left us Pensions and Legacies, which we may 
‘ live very comfortably upon, the remaining part 

* of our Days. He has bequeath’d a great deal 
Snore in Charity, which is not yet come to my 
‘ Knowledge, and it is peremptorily said in the 
‘ Parish, t^t he has left Mony to build a Steeple 
‘ to the Church ; for he was heard to say some 
‘time ago, that if he lived two Years longer, 

* Coverly Church should have a Steeple to it. 

‘ I'he Chaplain tells every body that he made a 

* very good End, and never speaks of him without 
‘Tears. He wa* buried according to his own 
‘ Directions, among the Family of the Coverly's^ 
‘on the Left Hand of his I'^ather Sir Arthur. 
‘The Cofifin was carried by Six of his Tenants, 

* and the Pall held up by Six of the Quorum : 
‘The whole Parish follow’d the Corps with heavy 

* Hearts, and in their Mourning Suits, the Men in 
‘ Frize, and the Women in Riding- Hoods. Cap- 
‘ tain Sentry, my Master’s Nephew, has taken 
‘ Possession of the Hall-Housc, and the wli<*Ie 

* Estate. When my old Master saw him a little 

* before his Death, he shook him by the Hand, and 
‘ wished him Joy of the Estate which was falling 

* to him, desiring him only to make good Use of 
‘ it, and to pay the several Leg.acies, and the Gifts 
‘ of Charity which he told him he had left as Quit- 
‘ rents upon the Estate. I'he Captain truly seems 
‘a courteous Man, though he says but little. He 
‘makes much of those whom my Master loved, 
‘and snews great Kindness to the old House-dog, 

‘ that you know my poor Master was so fond of. 

‘ It would have gone to your Heart to have heard 
‘the Moans the dumb Creature made on the Day 
‘ of my Master’s Death. He has ne’er joyed him- 
‘self since; no more has any of us. Twas the 

* melancholiest Day for the poor People that ever 
‘happened in Worcestershire. This being all 

* from, 

Ho7ioured Sir, 

Your most Sorrowful Scri'ant, 
Edward Biscuit. 
P. S. ‘ My Master desired, some Weeks befoic 
‘he died, that a Book which comes up to you by 
‘ the Carrier should he given to Sir A 7id>-e7v Inrc- 

* port, in his Name. 

This Letter, notwithstanding the poor Butler’s 
Manner of writing it, gave us such an Idea of our 
good old Friend, that upon the reading of it there 
was not a dry Eye in the Club. .Sir A7td7V7v 
opening the Book, found it to be a Collection of 
Acts of Parliament. There was in particular the 
Act of Uniformity, with some Pas.sagcs in it 
marked by Sir Roger's own Hand. Sir Aitdrnu 
found that they related to two or three Points, 
which he had disputed with Sir Rotter the last 
time he appeared at the Club. Sir Ayidn-w, who 
would have been merry at such an Incident on 
another Occasion, at the sight of the old Man’s 
Hand-writing buist into’i’ears, and put the Book 
into > his Pocket. Captain Se/itry mforms me, 


No. 518 .] Friday, October 24 , 1712 . \Steele} 

M isemm est alienee incu77tl fnmte, 

Ne collapsa ruant subductis tecta COlu 77 tttis. 
Juv 

T his being a Day of Business with me, I 
must make the present Entertainment like a 
Treat at an House-warming, out of such Presents 
as have been sent me by iny Guests. I'he first 
Dish which I serve up is a Letter come fre.sh to 
my Hand. 

Spectator, 

‘It is with inexpresrible Sorrow that I hear 
* of the Death of good Sir Roger, and do heartily 
‘condole with you upon so melancholy an Oc- 
‘ casion. I think you ought to have blacken’d the 
‘ Edges of a Paper which brought us so ill News, 

‘ and to have had it stamped likewise in Black. 
‘It IS expected of you that you should write his 
‘ Epitaph, and, if possible, fill his Place in the 
‘ Club with as worthy and diverting a Member. 

‘ I question not but you will receive many Recom- 
‘ mendations from the publick of such as will ap- 
‘ pc.ar Candidates for that Post. 

‘ Since I am talking of Death, and have men- 
‘tioned an Epitaph, I must tell you, Sir, that I 
‘ have made iliscovery of a Church-Yard in which 
‘ I believe you might .spend an Afternoon, with 
‘ great Pleasure to your self and to the Publick : 
‘It belongs to the Church of Stehon- Heath, com- 
‘ inonly called Stepney, Whether or no it be that 
* the People of that Parish have a particular 
‘ Genius for an Epitaph, or that there be some 
‘ Poet among them who undertakes that Work by 
‘ the Great, 1 can t tell ; hut there are more re- 
‘ markable Inscriptions in that place than in any 
‘ other I have mot with, and I may say without 
‘Vanity, that there is not a Gentleman in 
' laftd better read in Tomb-.stones than myself, 
‘ my Studies having laid very much in Church- 
‘ yards. I shall beg leave to send you a Couple 
‘of Epitaphs, for a Sample of those I have just 
‘now mentioned. They are written in a different 
‘manner; the first being in the diffused and 
‘luxuriant, the second in the close contracted 
‘ .Style. 'J'he first has much of the Simple and 
‘ Pathctick ; the second is something Light, but 
‘ Nervous. The first is thus : 

ffr7e 'J’homas Sapper lyes intei^'d. Ah why! 
Horn i/t New England, did m London dye ; 

Was the third So7i of Eight, begot upoft 
His Mother Martha by his Father John. 

Mitch favou7''d by his Prince he 'gafi to be, 

But 7tipt bv Death at tK Age of Twenty Three. 
Fatal to hittt tvas that we Small-pox name, 

^ Of the two letters which form this number 
the second is I y John Henley, known afterwards 
as ‘Orator Henley,’ of whom see a note to No. 

39b- 
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By which kis Mother find t^vo Brethren came 
Also to breathe tluir last nine Years heforCt 
A nd now have left their Father to deflore 
The loss 0/ all kis Children, with his Wije^ 

Who was the yoy and Comfort of his Life^ 

The Sdcond is as follows : 

Here lies the Body of Daniel Saul, 
Spittle-fields Weaver, and thafs all, 

* I will not dismiss you, whilst I am upon tliis 

* Subject, without sending a short Epitaph which 

* 1 once met with, though I cannot possibly rccol- 

* Icct the Place. The Thought of it is serious, and 

* in my()pinion, the finest that I ever met with 

* upon this Occasion. You know, Sir, it is usual, 

* after having told us the Name of the Person who 

* lies interr’d to lanch out into his Praises. This 

* Epitaph takes a quite contrary Turn, having 
‘ been made by the Person him.sclf some time be- 

* fore his Death. 

Hie facet K. C.in expectatioue diei supremi. 
Qitalis erat dies iste induabitf 

* Here lieth A’ C. m expec'tation of the last 

* What sort of a Man he was, that Day 

* wifl discover. 

/ am, S/F, 

The following Letter is dated from Cambridge? 
*SIR, 

‘Having lately read among your Speculations, an 
‘ Eswiy upon Phisiognoniy, I cannot but think 
‘thait if you made a Visit to this ancient Uni- 
‘versity, you might receive very considerable 
‘L/glits upon t^t Subject, there being scarce a 
young Fellow in it who does not give certain 
‘ Indications of his particular Humour and Dispo.s- 
‘ ition conformable to the Rules of that Art. In 
‘Courts and Cities every body lays a Constraint 

* upon his Countenance, and endeavours to look 
‘ like the rest of the World ; but the Youth of 
‘ this Place, having not yet formed themselve.s by 
‘ Couversiition, and tlie Knowledge of the World, 
‘give their Limbs and Features their full Play, 

_ ‘A.S you have consideied Human Nature in all 
‘ its Lights, you must be extremely well apprized, 

* that there is a very close Correspondence be- 
‘ tween the outward and the inward Man ; that 
‘scarce the least Dawning, the least Parturiency 
‘towards a Thought can be stirring in the Mind 
*of MaUf without producing a suitable Revolu- 
‘ tion in his Exteriors, which will easily dis- 
‘ cover it self to an Adept in the Theory of 
‘the Phiz. Hence it is, that the iiitrliisick 
‘Worth and Merit of a Son of Alma Mater 
‘is ordinarily calculated from the Cast of his 

I ‘Visage, the Contour of hLs Person, the Me- 
! ‘chanisin of his Dress, the Disposition of his 
I ‘ Limbs, the Manner of his Gate and Air, with a 


^ The European Magazine for July, 1787, says 
that the exact copy of this Ejiitaph, whicn is on a 
'I'homas Crouch, who died in 1679, runs thus : 

Aperiet Deus tumulos et educet nos de sepidchris 
QusUis eram, dies isti kac cum vetierit, sdes. 

* By John Henley. 

i ^ 


* number of Circumstances of eq[ual Consequence 

* and Information : The Practitioners in this Art 

* often make use of a Gentleman’s Eyes to give 

* ’em Ijight into the Poeture of his Brauis ; take a 
‘ Handle from his Nose, to judge of the Size of his 
‘Intellects : and internet the over-much Visibility 
‘ and Pertiiess of one Ear, as an infallible mark of 
‘ Reprobation, and a Sign the Owner of so saucy 
‘ a Member fears neither God nor Man. In con- 
‘ fonnity to thi.s Scheme, a contracted Brow, a 
‘ lumpish down-cast Look, a sober .sedate Pace, 

‘ with both Hands dangling quiet and steddy in 
‘ Lines exactly parallel to each Lateral Pocket 
‘ of the Galligaskins, is Logick, Metaphysii^s 
‘and Mathematicks in Perfection. So likewise 
‘ the Belles Lettres are typified by a Saunter in 
‘the Gate; a Fall of one Wing of the Peruke 
‘ backward, an Insertion of one Hand in the Fobb, 
‘ and a negligent Swing of the other, with a Pinch 
‘of right and fine Barcelona between Finger and 
‘Thumb, a due Quantity of the same upon the 
‘upper Lip, and a Noddle-Case loaden with Pul- 
‘vil. Again, a grave solemn stalking Pace is 
‘ Heroick Poetry, and Politicks ; an Unequal one, 

‘ a Genius for the Ode, and the modern Ballad : 
‘and an open Brea.st, with an audacious Display 
‘ of the Holland Shirt, is construed a fatal Tend- 
‘ency to the Art Military. 

‘ I might be much larger upon these Hints, but 
‘ I know whom I write to. If you can graft anv 
‘ Speculation upon them, or turn them to the Ad- 
‘ v..r,: of i’-. Per-sons concerned in them, you 

* w i.i <!»> .1 Work very becoming the British SfeC' 
‘ tator, and oblige 

Your very Humble Servant, 

Tom. Tweer. 


Ho. 519.] Saturday, October 25, 1712. [Addison. 


hide Hoininum pecudumque genus, zdtague vo^ 
uifitum, 

Et quee viarmoreo fert Monstra sub eequore 
pontns. — Virg. 


''pHOUGH there is a great deal of Pleasure in 
X -f.-'g the material World, by which 

I me;-;i i'' -I .'■y uui of Bodies into which Nature 
has so curiously wrought the Mass of dead Mat- 
ter, with the several Relations which those Bodies 
bear to one another ; there is still, methinks, 
something more wonderful and surprizing in Con- 
templations on the World of T.ife, by which I 
mean all those Animals with which every Part of 
the Universe is furnished. The Material World 
is only the Shell of the Universe ; The World of 
Life are its Inhabitants. 

If we consider tliose parts of the Material 
World which lie the nearest to us, and arc there- 
fore subject to our Observations and Enquiries, 
it is amazing to consider the Infinity of Animals 
with which it is stocked. Every part of Matter 
is peopled : Every green Leaf swarms with In- 
habitants. 'I'here is scarce a single Humour in 
the Body of a Man, or of any ouier Animal, in 
which our Glasses do not discover Myri^s of 
living Creatures. The Surface of Animals is also 
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covered with other Animals, which are m the several inward Perfections of Cunning and 
same manner the Basis of other Animals, that live city, or what we generally call Instinct, we find 
upon it; nay, we find in the mo't so!*:! Bodif;, as them rLsing after the same Manner, imperceptibly 
in Marble it self, innumerable Ct lU a:;*! t iMties one above another, and receiving additional Im- 
that are crouded’ with such imperceptible Inhabit- provements, according to the Species in which 
ants, as are too little for the naked Eye to dis- they are implanted. This Progress in Nature is 
cover. On the other hand, if we look into the so very gradual, tliat the most perfect of an in- 
more bulky parts of Nature, we see the Seas, ferior Species comes very near to the most imper- 
Lakes and Rivers teeming with numberless kinds feet of that which is immediatel 3 r above it 
of living Creatures : We find every Mountain The exuberant and overflowing Goodness of 

and Marsh, Wilderness and Wood, plentifully the Supreme Being, whose Mercy extends to all 
stocked with Birds and Beasts, and every part of his Wotks, is plainly seen, as I have before 
Matter affording proper Necessarie.s and Con- hinted, from his having made so very little Mat- 
Veniencies for the Livelihood of Multitudes which ter, at least what falls within our Knowledge, 
inhabit it. that does not swarm with Life : Nor is his Good- 

The Author of ^x&Phtralify of Worlds ^ draws ness less seen in the Diversity, than in the Multi- 
a very good Argument from this Consideration, tude of living Creatures. Had he only made one 
for the peopling of every Planet ; as indeed it Species of Animals, none of the rest would have 
seems veiy probable from the Analogy of Reason, enjoyed the JI.ip])incss of Existence; he has, 
that if no Part of Matter, which we are acquainted tliercfore, //o d m his Creation every degree 
with, lies waste and useless, those great I»odics of lafe, tiny {. .iii.icity of Being. The whole 
which are at such a Distance from us should not Chasm in Nature, from a Plant to a Man, is filled 
be desart and unpeopled, but rather that they up with divcise Kinds of Creatures, rising one 
should be furnished with Beings adapted to their over another, by such a gentle and easy Ascent, 
reflective Situations. that the little Transitions and Deviations from 

Existence is a Blessing to those Beings only one Species to another, are almost insensible, 
which are endowed with Perception, and is in a This intermediate Space is so well husbanded and 
manner thrown away upon dead Matter, any managed, that theie is .scarce a degree of Per- 
further than as it is subservient to Beings whicli ccption wliich does not appear in some one p^t 
are conscious of their Existence. Accordingly we of the World of Life. Is the Goodness, or Wi^ 
find, from the Bodie.s which lie under our Observ- dom of the divine Being, more manifested iu this 
ation, that Matter is only made as the B.i^is an.l his Proceeding ? 

Support of Animals, and that there is no more of I'hcrc is a Consequence, besides those I have 
the one, than what is ncces.sary for the Existence uheady mentioned, which seems very naturally 
of the other. deducible from the foregoing Considerations. If 

Infinite Goodness is of so communicative a tlie Scale of Being rises by such a regular Pro- 
nature, that it seems to delight in the conferring of gress, sohigh as Man, we may by a parity of 
Existence upon every Degree of [Perceptive"] Reason suppose that it still proceeds gradually 
Being. As this is a Speculation, which I have through those Beings which are of a Superior 
often pursued with great Pleasure to my self, I Nature to him ; since there is an infinitely greater 
shall enlarge farther upon it, by considering that space and room for different Degrees of Perfec- 
part of the Scale of Beings which comes vviilun turn, between the Supreme Being and Man, than 
our Knowledge. between Man and tiie most despicable In.sect. 

There are some living Creatures which are d'his Consequence ol so great a variety of Bekigs 
raised but just above dead Matter. To mention which are .superior lo ns, from that variety which 
only that Species of Shell-fish, whii.h arc form'd hs inferior to us, is made by Mr. LoUi, in a Pa.ss- 
tn the Fashion of a Cone, that glow to the Sui- age which I shall licrc set down, after having 
face of several Rocks, and imnuabately die upon jneuused, that uoUs uh^taiuling there is such in- 
their being sever’d from tlie Pluio where they finite room betv, cjn .M.i'i ami iiis Maker for the 
grow. There are many other (Teat in es hut one Ctcative Power to exert it self in, it is impossible 
Remove from these, wiiich have no otlier .Sense that it -h'-nld ever he Idled up, since there will be 
besides that of Feeling and 'J'aste. Otlicis h.avc still .;.i intiinie (i.ip or Distance between the 
still an additional one of Hearing: o'licrs of highest created Being, and the Power which pro- 
Smell, and others of Sight. It i-^ won-lurful to duced him. ^ ^ . 

observe, by what a gradual Fi ogress the World of 'I7uit tliete should be more Species of lutah- 
Life advances through a prodigious Variety of gert C reaturcs above 7/.v, than there are of 
Specie?, before a Creature is form’d that is com- sensd>le and material below us, is probable to me 
pmat m all its Senses; and even among these from Aeure ; That in all the visible corpori al 
there is such a different Degree of Perfection in World, we see no Chasms, or no (ru/s. All 
the Sense which one Animal enjoys beyond what (juite down from us, the descent is by eay shps 
appears in another, that though the Sense in dif- and a continued Series of things, that in e<un 
ferent Animals be distinguished by the same remove differ very little one from the other. 
common Deuominatiori, it seems almost of a dif- There are Fishes that have Wings, and are not 
ferent Nature. If after this we look into the Strangers to the airy Region: and there are 

— — - i,ome Birds, that are Inhabitants of the W ater ; 

* Fontcnelle, Entretiens sur la Plurality des whose Blood is cold as Fishes, and their Flesh so 
Mofides. Troisidme Soir. ifi Scrupulous are a^cnoed 

[Preceptive] and in first reprint, on Fish-days. There are Animals ko near 
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of kin both to Birds and Beasts, that they are in 
tiu middle between both: Am/ihibiou^ Animals 
link the Terrestrial and Aqnatick together; 
Seals live at Land and at Sea, and Porpoises 
haxie the warm Blood and Entrails of aHog;‘ 
not to mention what is confidently reported of 
Mermaids or Sea- Men. There are some Brutes, 
that seem to have as much Knowledge and Rea- 
son, as some that are called Men; and the 
Anunal atid Vegetable Kingdoms are so nearly 
join'd, that if you will take the lowest of one, 
atid the highest of the other, there will scarce be 
perceived any great difference bet^veen them : and 
so on till we come to tlte lowest and the most /«- 
orgatiical parts of Matter, we shall JiJid e7>ery 
w/iere tlmt the several Species are linked to- 
gether, and differ but in almost insensible de- 
grees, And when we consider the infinite Power 
and Wisdom of the Maker, we kasfe reason to 
think that it ts suitable to the magnifiunt Har- 
mony of the Universe, and the great De,ig:: and 
infinite Goodness of the Archt:.'*, ti a* i, c 
Spedes of Creatures should also, by gentle de- 
grees, ascend upward from ns toward his in- 
finite Perfection, as we see duy gradually de- 
scend from ns doivtnoards : Which if it be 
probable, we have reason then to be persuaded, 
that there are far more Species of Creatures 
above us, than there are beneath ; we being in 
degrees of Perfection much more remote from 
the infinite Being of God, than we are from the 
lowest State of Being, and that which approaches 
nearest to nothing. A nd yet of all those distinct 
Species, we have no clear distinct Ideas, ^ 

In this System of Being, there is no Creature 
so wonderful in its Nature, anil which so nuich 
deserves our particular Attention, as Alan, who 
filLs up the middle Space between the Anunaland 
Intellectual Nature, the visible and invisible 
World, and is that Link in the Cham of Beings, 
which has been often termed the nexus vtri usque 
Mundi. So that he who in one respect is asso- 
ciated with Angels and Arch -Angels, may look 
upon a Being of infinite Perfection as his Father, 
and the highest Order of Spirits as his lircthren, 
may in another respect say to Cor-niftion, thou 
art my Father, and to the IVorm, ikon art my 
Mother and my S is ter. “ O . 


I No. 520.] Monday, October 27, 1712, [Francham.^ j 

(^uu- desiderio sit pudoraut modus I 

Tam chari capitis 1 — Hor, 

Mr, Spectator, 

‘'"p'HE just Value you have expressed for the 
I * I Matrimonial State, is the Reason that 1 
I ‘now venture to write to you, without Fear of 
1 ‘ l)cing ridiailous ; and confess to you, that 

‘ Essay concerning Human UndersUnding, Bk. 
111. ch. vi. § X2. 

^ Job xvii. 14., 

■ ^ The Mr. Frhncham who wrote tlii.> letter \n-.as 

of Norwich, whence it is dated. 


'though it is three hlonths since 1 lost a very 
‘ agreeable Woman, who was my Wife, my Sor- 
‘ row is still fresh ; and I am often, in the midst 
‘ of Company, upon any Circumstance that re- 
' vives her Memory, with a Reflection what she 
‘ would say or do on such an Occasion : I say. 

* upon any Occurrence of that Nature, which I 
‘ can give you a Sense of, though I cannot ex* 

‘ press it wholly, I. am all over Softness, and am 

* obliged to retire, and give Way to a few Sighs 

* and Tears, before I can be easy. I cannot but 

* recommend the Subject of Male Widowhood to 
' you, and beg of you to touch upon it by the first 

* Opportunity. To those who have not lived like 
‘ Husbands during the Lives of their Spouses* 

‘ this would be a tasteless Jumble of Words ; 
‘but to such (of whom there are not a few) who 
‘have enjoyed that State with the Sentiments 

roper for it, you will have every Line, which 

its the Sorrow, attended with a Tear of Pity 
‘ and Consolation. For 1 know not by what Gooef- 
‘ ness of Providence it is, that every Gush of 
‘ Passion is a step towards the Relief of it ; and 
‘ there i.s a certain Comfort in the very Act of Sor- 
‘ rowing, which, I suppose, ari.ses from a secret 
‘ Consciousnes.s in the Mind, that the Affliction 
‘ It is under flows from a virtuous Cause. My 
‘ Concern is not indeed so outragious as at the first 
‘ Transport ; for I think it has subsided rather 
‘into a soberer State of Mind, than any actual 
‘ Perturbation of Spirit. There might be Rules 
‘ formed for Men’s Behaviour on this great Inci- 

* dent, to bring them from that Misfortune into the 
‘ Condition I am at present ; which is, I think, 
‘ that my Sorrow h.is converted all Roughness of 
‘'Fcinper into Meekness, Good-nature, and Com- 
‘ placency : But indeed, when in a serious and 
‘ lonely Hour I present my departed Consort to 
‘my Imagination, with that Air of Perswasion in 
‘ her Countenance when I have been in Passion, 

‘ that sweet Affability when I have been in good 
‘Humour, that tender Compassion when I nave 
‘had any thing which gave me Uneasiness; I 
‘ confess to you I am inconsolable, and my Eyes 
‘ gush with (ii ief as if I had seen her but just then 
‘ expire. In this Condition I am broken in upon 
‘ by a charming young Woman, my Daughter, 
‘who is the Picture of w'hat her Mother was on 

* her Wedding-Day, The good Girl strives to 
‘comfort me , but how shall I let you know that 
‘all the Comfort she gives me is to make my Tears 
‘ flow more easily ? The Child knows she quick- 
‘ ens my Sorrows, and rejoices my Heart at the 
‘ same Time. Oh, ye Learned ! tell me by what 
‘ Word to speak a Motion of the Soul, for which 
‘ there is no name. When llhe kneels and bids 
‘ me be comforted, she is my Child ; when I take 
‘ her in my Anns, and bid her say no more, she is 
*iny very Wife, and is the very Comforter I 
‘ lament the Lo.ss of. I bani.sh her the Room, and 
‘ w’eep aloud that I have lost her Mother, and that 
‘ I have her. 

‘ Mr. Spectator, I wish it were po.ssible for 
‘ you to have a Sense of these pleasing Perplex- 
‘ities; you might communicate to the guilty part 
‘of Mankind, that they are incapable of the 
‘ Happiness which is in the very Sorrows of the 
‘ Virtuous. 
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* But iJray spare me a little longer : give me 

* I^ave to tell you the Manner of her Death. She , 
‘ took leave of all her Family, and bore the vain 

' Application of Medicines with the greatest 

* Patience imaginable. When the Physici.an tf»ld 

* her she must certainly die, she desired, as well 

* as she could, that all who were present, except 

* my self, might deptirt the * Room. She said she 
‘ had nothing to say, for she was resigned, and 1 
‘ knew all ^e knew that concerned us in this 
‘World ; but she desired to be alone, that in die 
‘presence of God only she might, without Inter- 
‘ruption, do her last Duty to me, of thanking 
‘me for all my Kindness to her ; adding, that she 
‘hoped in my last Moments I should feel the 
‘same Comfort for my Goodness to her, .is she 
‘did in that .she had acquitted herself with 

* Honour, Truth and Virtue to me. 

‘ I curb my self, and will not tell you that this 
‘Kindness cut my Heart in twain, when I ex- 
‘ pected an Accusation for some passionate .Starts 
‘ of mine, in some Parts of our Time together, to 
‘ say nothing, but thank me for the Good, if there 
‘ was any Good suitable to her own Excellence ! 

‘ All that I had ever said to her, all the Circum- 
‘ stances of Sorrow and Joy between us, crowded 
‘upon my Mind in the same Instant; and 
‘wnen immediately after I saw the Pangs of 
‘Death come upon that dear Body which 1 had 
‘ often embraced with Transport, when 1 saw 
‘those cherishing Eyes begin to be ghastly, and 
‘ their last Struggle to be to fix themselves on me, 
‘how did I lose all p.atience? She expired in my 
‘Arms, and in my Distraction I thought I saw 
‘ her Bosom still heave. There was certainly Life 
‘ yet still left ; I cried she just now spoke to me : 

‘ But alas ! I grew giddy, and all things moved 
‘ about me from the Distemper of my own Head ; 
‘for the best of Women was breathless, and gone 
‘ for ever, 

‘Now the Doctrine I would, methinks, have 
' you raise from this Account 1 have given you is, 

‘ That there is a certain Equanimity m those who 
‘are good and just, which runs into their very 
I ‘ Sorrow, and disappoints the Force of it. Though 
‘ they must pass through Afflictions in common 
‘with all who are in human Nature, yet their 
‘ conscious Integrity shall undermine their Afflic- 
‘ tion ; nay, that very Affliction sh.ill add Force 
‘ to their Integrity, from a Reflection of the Use of 
‘Virtue in the Hour of Affliction. I sat down 
‘ with a Design to put you upon giving us Rules 
‘how to overcome such Griefs as these, but I 

* should rather advise you to teach Men to be capa- 

‘ ble of them. • 

* You Men of Letters have what you call the 
‘fine Taste in their Apprehensions of what is 

* properly done or said : There is something like 
‘ this deeply grafted in the Soul of him who is 
‘honest and faithful in all his Thoughts and 
‘ Actions. Every thing which is false, vicious or 
‘unworthy, is despicable to him, though all the 

* World should approve it. At the same time he 
‘ha.s the most lively Sensibility in all Enjoyments 
‘and Sufferings which it is proper for him to have, 

‘ where any Duty of Life is concerned. To want 

* Sorrow when you in Decency and I'ruth should 
‘ be affiicted, is, 1 should think, a greater Instance 


* of a Man’s being a Blockhead, than not to know 
‘the Beauty of any Pa.ssage in Virgil. You 
‘have not yet observed, Mr. Spectatok, that 
‘ the fine Gentlemen of this Age set up for Hard- 
‘ness of Heart, and Humanity has very little 
‘share in their Pretences. He is a brave Fellow 
‘ who is always ready to kill a Man he hates, 
‘ but he does not stand in the same Degree of 

* Esteem who laments for the Woman he loves. I 
‘should fancy you might work up a thou.sand 

* pretiy Thoughts, by reflecting ui)on the Persons 

* ino'.t susceptible of the sort of Sorrow I have 
‘ spoken of ; and I dare say you will find upon 
‘ Examination, that they are the wisest and 
‘ the bravest of Mankind who are most capable 
‘ of it. 

I am^ 

Norwich, SIR^ 

7® Octobris, Your most humtU Servant ^ 

J712. F. J. 

T. 


No. 521.] T uesday, October 28, 1712. [Steele. 


Vera redit facies, dissimnlaia perit, — P. Aib. 


Mr. Spectatok, 

‘ T HAVE been for many Years loud in this 
‘ J. Assertion, 'i'hat there are very few that can 
' sec or hear, I mean that can report what they 
‘ have seen or heard ; and this thro’ Incapacity or 
‘ Prejudice, one of which disables almost every 
‘ Man who talks to you from representing things 
‘ as he ought. For which Reason I am come to a 
‘ Resolution of believing nothing I hear ; and I 
‘contemn the Men given to Narration under the 
‘Appellation of a Matter of Fact Man: And 
‘accoiding to me, a Matter of Fact Man is one 
‘whose Life and Conversation is .spent in the Re- 
‘ port of what is not Matter of Fact. 

‘ I remember when Prince Eugene was here, 
‘there was no knowing his Height or Figure, till 
‘yoUj Mr. Spkctaiok, gave the Piibli^ Satis- 
‘ faction in that JMatter. In Relations, the Force 
‘of the Expiession lio.s very often more in the 
‘Look, the Tone of Voice, or the Gesture, than 
‘ the Words tliems<,lves , which being repeated in 
‘ any other Manner by the Undiscerning, bear a 
' very different Interpretation from their original 
‘Meaning. I must confess, I formerly nave 
‘turn’d this Humour of mine to very good Account ; 
‘ for whenever I heard any Narration utter’d with 
‘ extraordinary Vehemence, and grounded upon 
‘considerable Authority, 1 was always ready to 
'lay any Wager that it was not .so. Indeed I 
‘never pretended to be so rash, as to fix the 
‘ Matter in any particular Way in Opposition to 
‘ theirs ; but as there are a hundred Ways of any 
‘ fhing happening, besides that it ha.s liappen’d, I 
‘ only controverted its falling out in that one 
‘ M.anner as they settled it, and left it to the 
* Ninety nine other Ways, and consequently had 
‘more Probability of Success. I had arrived at a 
‘ particular skill in warming a Man so far in his 
‘ Narration, as to make him throw in a little of 
‘the Marvelous, and then, If he has much Fire, 
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* tli« next P^rce is the Impossible. Now this is 

* always the Time for fixing the Wager. But this 
’’requires the nicest Management, othemise very 

* probably the Dispute may arise to the old De- 

* termination by Battle. In these Conceits I have 

* been very fortunate, and have won some Wagers 
' of those who have profoRsedly valued themselves 
‘ upon Intelligence, and have put themselves to 
’great Charge and Expence to be misinformed 
‘considerably sooner than the Rest of the World. 

* Having got a comfortable Sum by this my 
‘Opposition to publick Report. I have brouglit 
'my self now to so great a Perfection in Inatten- 
‘ tion, more especially to Party Relations, that at 

* the same time I seem with greedy Ears to devour 
‘up the Discourse, I certainly don’t know one 
‘ Word of it, but pursue my own Course of 
‘Thought, whether upon Business or Amuse- 
‘ ment, with much Tranquility : I say Inattention, 

' bec<ause a late Act of Parliament has secur’d all 
' Party-Lyars from the Penalty of a Wager,* 

‘ and consequently made it unprofitable to attend 
' them. However, good Breeding obliges a Man 
‘to maintain the Figure of the keenest Attention, 

‘ the true Posture of which in a Coffee-house 1 
‘ take to consist in leaning over a Table, with the 
' Edge of it pressing hard upon your Stomru'h ; 

‘ for the more Pain the Narration is received 
' with, the more gracious is youi bending over : 
*Besi<ies that the Narrator thinks you forget 
' your Pain by the Pleasure of hearing him. 

‘Fort Knock has occasioned several very per- 
. ‘plextcl and inelegant Heats and Animosities; 

‘ and there was one t’other day in a Coffee-house 
‘where I was, that took upon him to clear that 
‘ Business to me, for he said he was there. I 
‘knew him to be that sort of Man that had not 
‘ strength of Capacity to be inform’d of any thing 

* that depended merely upon his being an Eye- 
‘Witness, and therefore was fully satisfied he 
‘could give me no Information, for the very same 
‘Reason he believed he could, for he was there. 

‘ However, I heard him with the same Greediness 
‘as Shakes^ar describes in the following l.ines ; 

* I saw a Smith stand on his Hammer, thus, 

* With open Mouth swallo^ving a Taylo-ds News. 

‘ I confess of late I have not been so much 

* amazed at the Declaimers in Coffee-houses as I 
‘formerly was, being satisfied tlial they expect to 
‘be rewarded for their Vociferations. Of these 
‘ Liars there are tw'o Sorts. The CJeniu.s of the 
‘first consists in mucli Impudence and a strong 
‘Memory ; the others have added to these Quali- 
‘fications a good Understanding and smooth Lan- 
‘guage. These therefore have only certain 
‘Heads, which they are as eloquent upon as they 
‘can, and may be call’d Embellishers ; the others 

* repeat only what they hear from others as literally 
‘ as their Parts or Zeal will permit, and arc called 
‘Reciters. Here wa.s a fellow in Town some 

* Years ago, who used to divert himself by telling 

* a Lie at Charing-Cross in the Morning at eight 
of [the] Clock, and then following it t&ough ail 


* By 7 Anne, cap. 17, all wagers laid upon a 
contingency relating to the war with France were 
declared void. 


* Parts of the Town till eight at Night ; at which 
‘time he came to a Club of his Friends, and di^ 
'verted them with an Account what Censure it 
‘had at Wills in CavenUGardm, how dangeroito 
‘ it was believed to be at Childs, and what In- 
‘ ference they drew from it with Relation to Stocks 

* at Jonathan's. I have had the Honour to travel 
‘with this Gentleman I speak of in Search of one 
‘of his Falshoods ; and have been present when 
‘they have described the very Man they have 
‘ spoken to, as him who first reported it, tall or 

* short, black or fair, a Gentleman or a Ragga- 
‘ muffin, according as they liked the Intelligence. 

‘ 1 have licard one of our ingenious Writers of 
‘News say, tlrnt when he has had a Customer 
‘come with an Advertisement of an Apprentice 
‘ or a Wife run away, he has desired the Adver- 
‘ tiser to compose himself a little, before he die- 
‘ tated the Description of the Offender : For when 
‘ a Person is put into a publick Paper by a Man 
‘ who is angry with him, the real Description of 
‘such Person is hid in the Deformity with which 
‘ the angry Man described him ; therefore this 

* FclloM^ always made his Customers describe him 
‘ as he would the Day before he offended, or else 
‘ he was sure he would never find him out. These 
‘ and many other Hints I could suggest to you 
‘for the IClucidation of all Fictions; but I leave 
‘ it to your ow n Sagacity to improve or neglect 
‘ this Speculation. 

I am, SIRi 

Your most Obedient, 

Humble Servant. 

Postscript to the Spectator, Number 502, 

N. B. Thet e are in the Play of the Self-Tor- 
mentor of I'ercnce's, which is allowed a most 
excellent Comedy, several Incidents which would 
draw Tears from any Man of Sense, and not 
one which would move his Laughter, T. 


No. 522.] Wednesday, October 1712. \Steele, 


Adjrtro nunguam earn me dcseriurum. 

Non, si capiundos mihi sciam esse initnicos 
omneis homines, 

Hanc mihi expetivi, coniigit ; conveniunt mores : 
valeant 

Qiii internos dissidium volunt : hanc, nisi mors. 
Mi adimet nemo. — ^Ter. 


I SHOULD esteem my self a very happy Man, 
if my Speculations could ,in the fea.st con- 
tribute to the rectifying the Cotiauct of my Read- 
ers in one of the most important Affairs of Life, 
to wit their Choice in Marriage. This State is 
the Foundation of Comrnunity, and the chief Band 
of Society ; and I do not think I can be too fre- 
quent on Subjects which may give Light to my 
unmarried Readers, in a particular wnich is so 
essential to their following Happiness or Misery. 
A virtuous Disposition, a good Understanding, 
an agreeable Person, and an easy Fortune, are 
the things which should be chiefly regarded on 
I this Occasion. Because my pre.seht View is to 
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direct a young Lady, who, I think, is now in doubt 
whom to take of many Loveri^ I shall talk at this 
time to my female Reader. The Advant^es, as 
I was going to say, of Sense, Beauty and Riches, 
are what are, certainly the chief Motives to a 
, prudent young Woman of Fortune for changing 
her Condition ; but as she is to have her Eye upon 
each of these, she is to ask herself whether the 
Man who has moht of these Recommendations in 
the Lump is not the most desirable. He that has 
excellent Talents, with a moderate Estate, and an 
agreeable Per.son, is preferable to him who is only 
rich, if it were only that good Faculties may pui- 
cha.se Riches, but Riches cannot purchase worthy 
Endowments. I do not mean that Wit, and a 
Capacity to entei tain, is what should be highly 
valued, except it is founded upon Good-n.uuie 
and Humanity. There are many ingenious Men, 
whose Abilities do little else but make themselves 1 
and those about them uneasy ; Such are those j 
who are far gone in the Pleasures of the I'own, 
who cannot support Life without quick Sensations 
and gay Reflections, and are Strangers to Tran- ! 
c^uility, to right Reason, and a calm Motion of. 
Spirits without '1 ransport or Dejection, 'J'hcse | 
ingenious Men, of all Men living, are most to be | 
avoided by her who would be happy in [a'J Hus- 
band. They are unniediately sated with Possess- 
ion, and must necessarily fly to new Accjuisitions ■ 
of Beauty, to pass away tne whiling Moments 
and Intervals of Life , for with tlicm every Hour 
is heavy that is not joyful. But there is a sort of 
Man of Wit ami Sense, that ran reflect upon his 
own Make, and that of his Partner, with the Eyes 
of Reason and Honour, and who behoves he of- 
fends ag.ainst both those, if he does not look upon 
the Woman (who chose him to lie under his Pro- 
tection m Sickness and Health) with the utmost 
Gratitude, whether from tliat Moment she is shin- 
ing or defective in Person or Mind ; 1 say, ihete 
are those who think themselves bound to .supply 
with Good-nature the l^'ailings of those wlio love ' 
them, and who always think those the Objects of i 
Love and Pity, who caine to their Arms the Ob- 
jects of Joy and Admiration 

Of this latter sort is Lysauder^ a Man of Wit, 
Learning, Sobriety and Good -nature, of Birth 
ana Estate below no Woman to accept, and of 
whom it might be .said, .should he .sticceed in his 
resent Wishes, his Mistress rais’d Jus Fortune, 
ut not that she made it. When a Woman is 
deliberating with herself whom .she shall chuse of 
many near each other in other Pretensions, cer- 
tainly he of best Understanding is to be preforr’cl. 
Life hangs heavily in the rejieated Conversation 
of one who has no Imagination to he fired at the 
Several Occasions and Objects which come before 
him, or who cannot Strike out of his Reflections 
new Paths of pleasing Discourse. ^ Honest Will 
Thrash and his Wife, tho’ not married above four 
Months, have scarce had a Word to say to each 
other this six weeks ; and one cannot form to 
one’s self a sillier Picture, than these two Creatures 
in solemn Pomp and Plenty unable to emoy their 
Fortunes, and at a full stop among a Crowd of 
Servants, to whose Taste of Life they are be- 

* [an] and in first reprint. 


holden for the little Satisfactions by which they 
can be understood to be so much as barely in 
Being. The Hours the Day, the Distinctions 
of Noon and Night, Dinner and Supper, are the 
reatest Notices they are capable of. This is per- 
aps representing the Life of a very modest Wo- 
man, joined to dull Fellow, more insipid than it 
really deserve.s , but I am sure it is not to exgilt 
the Commerce with an ingenious Companion too 
high, to say that every new Accident or Object 
wMch comes into such a Gentleman’s way, gives 
his Wife new Plea.snres and Satisfactions. The 
Approbation of hi.s Words and Action.s is a con- 
tinual new Feast to her, nor can she enough ap- 
plaud her good Fortune in having her Life varied 
[ every hour, her Mind more improv’d, and her 
Heart more glad from every Circumstance which 
they meet with. He will lay out his Invention in 
forming new Plea.sures and Amusements, and 
make the Foitiine she has brought him subservient 
to the Honour and Reputation of her and hers. 
A Man of Sense who is thus oblig’d, is ever con- 
triving the Happiness of her who did him so great 
a Distinction ; while the Fool is ungrateful with- 
out Vice, and never returns a Favour because he 
is not sensible of it. I would, methinks, have so 
much to say for my self, that if 1 fell into the 
liands of him who treated me ill, he should be 
sensible when he did so: His Conscience should 
be of iny side, whatever became of lus Inclination. 
1 do not know but it is the msiind Choice which 
has been made by those who have the Care of 
young Women, that the M.arnage State itself has 
been liable to so much Ridicule. But a well- 
chosen Love, mov’d by Passion on both sides, and 
perfected by the Generosity of one Patty, must 
be adorn’d with so many handsome Incidents on 
tile other side, that every particular Couple would 
be an c\ain})le in many Circumstances to all the 
rest of the Species. I shall end the Chat upon 
tins Subject with a couple of Letters, one fioiua 
Lover wlio is very well acquainted with the way 
of Bai gaining on these Occasions ; and the other 
from his Rival, who has a less Estate, hut great 
Gallantry of 'j'einper. As for my Man of Pru- 
dence, he ni.akes love, as he s.ays, as if he Were 
already a Father, and laying aside the Passion, 
comes to the Reason of the I hing. 

Madam, 

‘ M y CounseP has perused the Inventory of your 
‘Estate, and consider’d what Estate you have, 

‘ which It seems is only yours, and to the Male- 
‘ Heirs of your Body ; but, in Default of such 
‘ Issue, to the right Heirs of your Uncle Edivard 
‘ for ever. Thus, Madam, I am advis’d you can- 
‘ not (the Remainder not being in you) dock the 
‘Entail: by which means my Estnte, which is 
‘ Fee-Simple, will come by the Settlement pro- 
‘ pos’d to your Children begotten by me, wliether 
‘ they are Males or P'emale.s ; but my C'hildren 
‘ begotten upon you will not inherit your Lands, 

‘ except I beget a Son. Now, Madam, since things 
‘are so, you aie a Woman of that Prudence, and 


* Spelt Council in the first issue and first 
reprint. 
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understand the World so well, as not to expect 

* I, should give you more than you can give me. 

/ am^ Madam^ 

(with great Res^t) 

VoMT most ebedient hwnhle Servant^ 
T. W. 

The other Lover’s Estate is less than this Gen- 
tleman’s, but he express’d himself as follows. 
Madam, 

‘ I have given in my Estate to your Counsel,’ 

* and desired my own Lawyer to insist upon no 
‘ Terms which your Friends can propose for your 
‘certain Ease and Advantage: For Indeed I 

* have no notion of making Difficulties of present- 

* ing you with what cannot make me happy with- 
‘ out vou. 

lam, Madam, 

Your most devoted hrDublc Sen>ant, 

B. T. 

You must know the Relations have met upon 
this, and the Girl being mightily taken with the 
latter Epistle, she is laugh'd out, and Uncle 
Edxtmyd is to be dealt with to make her a suitable 
Matd^ to the worthy Gentleman who has told her 
he doas not care a farthing for her. All I hope 
fur is, that the Lady Fair wdl make use of the 
first light Night to show B. T. she umlei stands a 
Marriage is not to be consideied as a common 
Bargain. T. 


Bfo. Si3. ] Thursday, October 30, 1712 [A ddison. 


— HuHC augur Apollo, 

Nuuc Lycite sortes, nuuc et Jove utisius ab ipso 
Interpres Div^m fert horridajnssa p>er auras. 
Scilicet is superis labor V irg. 


I AM always highly delighted with the dis- 
covery of any rising Genius among my Coun- 
trymen. For this reason I have read over, with 
great pleasure, the late Miscellany published by 
Mr. Pepe,^ in which there aie many excellent 
Compositions of that ingenious Gentleman I 
have had a pleasure of the same kind, in perusing 
a Poem that is just publish'd ou the Prospect of 
Peace, and which, 1 hope, will meet with such a 
Reward from its Patrons, a.s so noble a Perform- 
ance deserves. I was particularly well pleased to 


‘ Spelt Council in the first issue and first reprint, 
® in this year, 1712, Bern.ird Lintot, having ob- 
•seryed the success of I'onson's volumes of Miscel- 
lanies, produced a Miscellany edited by Pope 
(now 24 years old), and containing the first sketch 
of his ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ translations from Statius 
and Ovid, and other pieces. Addison’s delight 
with the discovery of rising genius leads him to 
dispose in a sentence of ‘ that ingenious gentle- 
‘raan’ who had just published a ‘Rape of the 
‘ Xjock,’ and proceed to warm praise of his 
personal friends, Thomas Tickel I and Ambrose 
Philips. In his Poem to his Excellency the Lord 
Privy Seal on the Prospect of Peace, i'ickell in- 
vites Strafford to ‘ One nour, oh ! listen while the 
‘ Muses sing.’ 


find that the Author Kad not amused himself with 
Fables out of the Pagan Theology, and thafwheh 
he hints at any thing of [this ’] nature, he ailludes 
to it only as to a Fable. 

Many of our Modern Authors, whose Learning 
very often extends no farther than Ovid's Meid* 
morphosis, do not know how to celebrate a Great- 
Man, without mixing aparcelof School-BoyT^leS 
with the Recital of his Actions. If you read a 
Poem on a fine Woman, among the Authors of 
this Class, you shall see that it thrns more upon 
Venus ox Helen, that on the Party concerned^ t 
have known a Copy of Verses on a great Hero 
highly commended ; but upon asking to hearsome 
of the beautiful Passages, the Admirer of it has 
repeated to me a Speech of Apollo, or a DesCfip*- 
tion of Polypheme. At other time.s when 1 have 
search’d for the Actions of a great Man, who gave 
a Subject to the Writer, I have been eniertamed 
with the Exploits of a River-God, or h^ve been 
forced to attend a Fury in her mischievous Pro- 
gress, from one end of the Poem to the other. 
When we are at School it is necessary for us to be 
acquainted with the System of Pagan Theology, 
and may be allowed to enliven a Theme, or pomt 
an Epigram with an Heathen God ; but when we 
would write a manly Panegyrick, that should 
carry in it all the Colours of Truth, nothing can 
be more ridiculous than to have recourse to our 
Jupiters and Jutws. 

No Thought i.s beautiful which i.s not just, and 
no 'J'hought can be just which is not founded in 
Truth, or at least in that which pisses for such. 

In Mock-Heroick Poem.s, the Use of the 
Heathen Mythology is not only excu.sablc but 
gi aceful, because it is the Design of such Com- 
positions to divert, by adapting the fabulous 
Machines of the Ancients to low Subjects, and at 
the same time by ridiculing such kmds of Ma- 
chinery in modem Writers. If any are of opinion, 
that there is a Necessity of admitting thc.se Class- 
ical Legends into our serious Compositions, in 
order to give them a more Pocticarrurn ; I would 
recommend to thtir Consideration the Pastorals 
of Mr. Phil!p<!. Gne would have thought it im- 
possible for this Kind of Poetry to have subjiisted 
without Fawns and Satyrs, Wood-Nymphs, and 
Water-Nymphs, with all the Tribe of rural 
Deities. Put we .see he has given a new Life, 
and a more natural Beauty to this way of Writing 
by substituting in the place of these Antiquated 
Fables, the superstitious Mythology which pre- 
vails among the Shepherd.s of our own Cotmtry. 

Virgil and Homer might compliment their 
Heroes, by interweaving the Actions of Deities 
with their Atchieyements ; but, for a Christian 
Author to write in the Pagan Creed, to make 
Prince Ens^ene a Favourite of Mars, or to carry 
on a Correspondence between Bellotta and tiei 
Marshal dc Villars, would be downright Puerility, 
and unpardonable in a Poet that is past Sixteen. 
It is want of sufficient Elevation in a Genius^ to 
describe Realities, and place them in a shining 
Light, that makes him have recourse to such 
trifling antiquated Fables ; as a Man may write a 
fine Description of Bacchus or Apollo, that dbes 
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not know, how to draw the Character of any hf 
his Cohtemporaries. 

In ordor therefore to put a stop to this absurd 
1 Practice, I shall publish the following Edict, by 
! virtue of that Spectatorial Authority with which I 
stand invested. 

^Whereas the Time of a General Ppce is, 

* in all .appearance* drawing near, being inform’d 

* that there are several i^enious Persons who 
‘ intend to shew their Talents on so happy 

* an Occasion, and being willing^, as much as m 
I ‘me lies, to prevent that Effusion of Nonsense, 

i * which we have good Cause to .apprehend ; I do 

* hereby strictly require every Person, who shall 
‘write on this Subject, to remember that he is a 
' Christian, and not to Sacrifice his Catechism to 

* his Poetry. In order to it, I do expect of him 

* in the first place, to make his own Poem, without 

* depending upon Phoebus for any part of it, or 
‘calling out for Aid upon any one of the Muses 
‘by Name. I dt» likewise positively forbid the 

* sending of Mertnry with any particular Message 
‘ or Dispatch relating to the Peace, and shall by 
‘no means suffer Minerva to take upon her the 
‘ Shape of any Plenipotentiary concerned in this 
‘ Great Work. I do further declare, that I shall 
‘ not allow the Destinies to have had an hand m 
‘ the Deaths of the several thousands who have 
‘ been slain in the late War, being of opinion that 
‘ all such Deaths may be very well accounted fur by 
‘the Christian Sy.stera of Powder and Hall. I 
‘ do therefore strictly forbid the Fates to cut the 
‘ ITircad of Man’s Life upon any pretence what- 

* soever, unles.s it be for the sake of the Rliyme 

* And whereas I have good Reason to fear, that 
' Nej^inne will ha»ye a great deal of Biusincss on 

* his Hand.s, in several Poems which we may now 
‘suppose arc upon the Anvil, I do also prohibit 
'his Appearance, unless it be done in Metaphor, 

* Simile, or .any very short Allusion, and that even 
‘ here he be not permitted to enter, but with great 
‘ Caution and Circumspection. I desire that the 
'same Rule may be extended to his whole Fra- 
‘lemityof Heathen Gods, it being my design to 
‘ condemn every Poem to the Flames in which Ju- 
‘//Afr'rhmiders, or exercises any other Act of Au- 

* thority which does not belong to him : In short, 

* I expect that ho Pagan Agent shall be introduc’d, 

‘or any Fact related which a Man cannot give 
‘Cisedit to*’ with a good Conscience. Provided 
‘always, that nothing herein contained shall ex- 
‘ tend, or be construed to extend, to several of the 
‘ Female Poets in this Nation, who shall be still left 
‘ in fill! Postsession of their Gods and Goddesses, 
‘in the same manner as if this Paper had never 
‘ been written. O. 


Afo. 544.1 Fruiay, October 31, 1712. [ 


Nos poptilo damns Sen. 


W HEN 1 first of all took it in my Head to 
write Dreams and Visions, I determin’d 


* The dream in this Paper is taken to have 


to Print nothing of that nature, which was not 
of my own Invention. But several laborious 
Dreamers ^ve of late communicated to me 
Works of this Nature, which, for their Reputations 
and my own, I have hitherto suppres.sed. Had I 
printed every one that came to my Hands, my 
Book of Speculations would have been little else 
but a Book of Visions. Some of my Corre- 
spondents have indeed been so very mofiest, as to 
oiler at an Excuse for their not being in a Capacity 
to dream better. I have by me, for example, 
the Dream of a young Gentleman not past 
Fifteen. I have likewise by me the Dream of a 
Person of Quality, and another called tlie Lady’s 
Dream. In these, and other Pieces of the same 
nature, it is uppos’cl the usual Allowances will 
be made to ihe Age, Condition and Sex of the 
Dreamer. To prevent this Inundation of Dreams, 
which dailv Hows in upon me, I shall apply to all 
Dreamers of Dreams, the Advice which Epictetus 
has couched, after his manner, in a very simple 
and concise Precept. Never tell thy Dreams, 
says that Philosopher, for thd thou thy self 
mafst take a Pleasure in telling thy Dream, 
another will take no P leas n re in hearing it. 
After this short Preface, 1 must do Justice to two 
or three Visions which I have lately publish’d, 
and w'hich I have owned to have been written by 
other Hand.s. I sh.ill add a Dream to these, which 
comes to me from S tot land, by one who declares 
himself of th.at Country, and for all 1 know may 
be second-sighted. There i.s, indeed, something 
in it of the Spirit of John Bnnyan; but at the 
same time a certain Sublime, which that Author 
was never master of. I shall publish it, because 
I question not but it will fall in with the Taste of 
all my popular Readers, and amuse the Imagin* 
atioii.s of those who are more profound ; de- 
claring at the same time, that this is the last 
Dream which I intend to publish this Season. 

SIR, 

' I was last Sunday in the Evening led into a 
‘serious Reflection on the Reasonableness of 
‘ Virtue, and great Folly of Vice, from an ex- 
' cellent Sermon I had heard that Afternoon in 
‘ my Parish-Church. Among other Observations, 

‘ the Preacher shew’d us that the Temptations 
‘ which the Tempter propos’d, were all on a Sup- 
‘ position, that v'c are either Madmen or Fools, 

‘ or with an Intention to render us .such ; that in 
' no other Affair we would suffer ourselves to l>e 
‘thus imposed upon, in a Case so plainly and 
‘clearly again.st our visible Interest. His illus- 
‘trations and Arguments carried so much Per- 
‘ suasion and Conviction with them, that they re- 
‘ mained a considerable while fresli, and working 

been the joint production of Alexander Dunlop, 
Professor of Greek in Glasgow University, and 
a Mr. Montgomery, w’ho traded to Sweden, 
and of whom it is hinted that he disordered his 
wits by falling in love with Queen .Christina. 
Alexander Dunlop, born (1684) in America, where 1 
his father was an exile till the Revolution, as j 
Greek Professor at Glasgow, published a Cram- I 
mar, which was used for many years in Scottish | 
Universities. He died in 174a. t 
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* in my Memory ; till at last the Mind, fatigued 

* Thought, gave way to the forcible Oppre.s- 

* sions of Slumber and Sleep, whilst Fancy, un- 
‘ willing yet to drop the Subject, presented me 
‘ with the following Vision. 

‘Methought I was just awoke out of a Sleep, 

‘ that I could never remember the beginning of ; 

' the Place where I found my self to be, was a 
‘ wide and spacious Plain, full of People that 
' wandered up and down through several beaten | 
‘ Paths, whereof some few wei-e .strait, and in 
' direct lines, but most of them winding and tum- 
' ing like a Labyrinth ; but yet it appear’d to me 
' afterwards, that these last all met in one Issue, 

' so that many that seemed to steer quite contrary 
‘ Courses, did at length rnce*- .-’n'l fri^'e one another, 
‘to the no liiile AniM/e.'.e'i* <'f !.-.i..yof them. 

‘ In the midst of the Plain there was a great 
‘ Fountain : They called it the Spring of Se//- 
' Love out of it i.ssued two Rivulets to theEa.st- j 
'ward and Westward, the Name of the first was 
‘ Ho fivenly- Wisdom, its Water was wonderfully I 
‘ clear, but of a yet more wonderful Effect ; j 
‘the other’s Name was Worldly-Wisidoin, its 
' Water was thick, and yet far from dormant or , 
‘.stagnating, for it was in a continual violent Agi- 
‘ tatmn ; which kept the 'I’ravellers whom I sh ill 
' mention by and by, from being .sensible of the 
‘ Foulne.ss and Thickness of the Water ; which 
'had this Effect, that.it into.\icated those who 
‘ drunk it, and made ’em mistake every Object 
‘ that lay before them : both Rivulets were parted 
‘ near their Springs into so many others, as there 
‘ were strait and crooked Paths, which they at- 
‘ tended all along to their respective Issues. 

‘ 1 observ’d from the several Paths many now 
‘and then diverting, to refresh and othenvise 
‘qualify themselves for their Journey, to the 
‘ respective Rivulets that ran near them ; they 
‘coniracted a very observable Conr.age and 
‘ Steadiness in what they were about, by drinking 
' these Waters. At the end of the Perspective of 
‘ every strait Path, all which did end in one Issue 
‘ and Point, appeared a high Pillar, allof Piamond, 
‘casting Rays as bright as those of the Sun into 
‘ the Paths; which Rays had also certain sympathiz- 
‘ ingand alluring Virtues in them, so that whosoever 
‘had made some considerable progress in his 
‘Journey onwards towards the Pillar, by the re- 
? peated iimpre.ssion of the,se Rays upon him, was 
‘ wrought into an habitual Inclination and Con- 

* ver.sion of his Sight towards it, so that it grew at 
‘ last in a matter natural to him to look and gaze 
‘imonit, whereby he was kept steddyin the strait 
‘ Paths, which alone led to that radiant Body, the 

* beholding of which was now grown a Gratifi- 
' cation to his Nature. 

‘ At the Lssue of the crooked Paths there was a 
‘great black Tower, out of the Centre of which 
‘ streamed a long Succe.ssion of Flames, which did 
‘ rise even above the Clouds ; it gave a very great 

* Light to the whole Plain, which did sometimes 
‘outshine the Light, andopprest the Beams of the 

* Adamantine Pillax ; tho’ by the Observation I 

* made afterwards, it apMared that it was not for 
‘ any Diminution of Light, but that this lay in the 
‘ Travellers, who would sometimes step out of tho 

* strait Paths, where they lost the full Prospect 


' of the Radiant Pillar, and saw it but side-ways ; 
' but the great Light from the black Tower, 'kybi^ih 
‘ was somewhat p^icularly scorching to them, 

‘ would generally light and hasten them to their 
‘ proper Climate again. 

‘ Round about the black Tower there were^ 

‘ methoughts, many thousands of huge mis-shal^li 
‘ugly Monsters; the.se had great Nets, which 
‘ they were perpetually plying and casting towards 
‘ the crooked Paths, and they would now and then 
‘ aitch up those that were nearest to them ; these 
‘they took up streight, and whirled over the 
‘ Walls into the flaming Tower, and they were Ho 
‘ more seen nor heard of. 

‘ They would sometime.s cast their Nets towards 
‘the right Paths to catch the Stragglers, whose 
‘ Eyes for want of frequent drinking at the Brook 
‘ that ran by them grew dim, whereby they lost 
‘ their way ; the.se would sometimes very narrowly 
‘ mis.s being catched away, but I could not hear 
‘ whether any of these had ever been .so unfortun- 
‘ ate, that had been before very hearty in the 
‘strait I’atbs. 

‘ 1 considered all these strange Sights with CTeat 
‘Attention, till at last I was intemipted by a 
‘ Cluster of the Travellers in the crooked Paths, 

‘ who came up to me, bid me go along with them, 

‘ and presently fell to singing and dancing ; they 
‘took me by the Hand, and so carried me away 
‘along witli them. After I had follow’d them a 
‘ considerable while, 1 perceiv’d I had lost the 
‘black Tower of laght, at which I greatly won- 
‘der‘d; but as 1 looked and gazed round about 
‘ me, and saw nothing, I begun to fancy my first 
‘Vision had been but a Dream, and there was no 
‘such thing in reality : but then I consider’d, that 
‘ if 1 could fancy to see what was not, 1 might as 
‘well have an Illusion wrought on me at present, 
‘and not see what was really before me. I was 
‘ very much confirhied in this Thought, by the Ef- 
‘fect 1 then just observ'd the Water of Worldly- 
‘ Wisdom had upon me ; for as I had drunk a 
‘little of it again, I felt a very sensible Effect in 
‘my He.ad ; methought it distracted and dis- 
‘order’d all there; this made me stop of a sudden, 
‘suspecting some Charm or Inchantment. As 1 
‘was casting about within my self what I should 
‘ do, and whom to apply to m this Case, I spy’d 
‘at some di.stance off me a Man beckning, and 
‘making signs to me to come over to him. 1 
‘cry’d to bun, I did not know the Way. He 

* then called to me audibly, to step at least out of 
‘ the Path 1 was in ; for if 1 staid there any longer 
‘I was in danger to be catched in a great Net 
‘ that was just hanging over me, and ready to 
‘catch me up ; that he wonder’d I was so blind, 
‘ or so distracted, as not to .see ,,|o imminent and 
‘ visible a Danger ; assuring me, that as soon as 1 
‘ was out of that Way, he would come to me to 
‘lead me into a more secure Path. This I did, 
‘ and he brought me his Palm full of the Water of 

* Heavenly- Wisdom, which was of very great use 
‘to me, for my Eyes were streight clear^, and I 
‘saw the great black Tower just before me ; but 
‘the great Net which I spy’d .so near me, cast me 
‘in such a Terror, that I ran back as far as I could 
‘in one Breath, without looking behind me : then 

* my Benefactor thus bespoke me, You l^ve made 
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' Ihe wortderfurst Escape in the World, the Water 
‘ you used to driide is of a bewitching Nature, you 

* would else have been mightily shocked at the 

* rMbrmities and Meanness of the Place ; forbe- 

* side the Set of blind Fools, in whose Company 
' you was, you may now obset ve many others who 
‘ ^e only bewitched after another no less danger- 
‘ ous manner, I.ook a little that way, there goes 
‘a Crowd of Passengers, they have indeed so 
‘good a Head, as not to sulfer themselves to be 
‘blinded by this bewitching Water; the black 
‘ Tower is not vanished out of their sight, they 
‘ see it whenever they look up to it ; but see how 
‘ they go side-ways, and with their Eyes down- 

* wards^ as if they were mad, that they may thus 
‘ rush into the Net, without being beforehand 
‘ troubled at the Thought of so miserable a De- 
‘struction. Their Wills are so perverse, and their 
‘ Hearts so fond of the Pleasures of the Place, 
‘that rather than forgo them they will run all 
‘Hazards, and venture upon all the Miseries and 
‘ Woes before them. 

* See there that other Company, tho’ they should 
' drink none of the bewitching Water, yet they 
‘ take a Course bewitching and deluding ; sec how 
‘ they chuse the crookedest Paths, whereby they 
‘ have often the black 'I'ower behind them, and 
‘sometimes see the radiant Column side-ways, 

‘ which gives them some weak Glimpse of it. 
‘These Fools content themselves with that, not 
‘ knowing whether any other have any more of its 
‘ Influence and Light than themselves : this Road 
‘ is called that of Superstition or /iuittan I nven- 
‘ Hon ; they grossly over-look that which the 
‘ Rules and Laws of the Place prescribe to thern, 
' and contrive .some other Scheme and Set of Di- 
‘rections and Prescriptions for themselves, which 
‘ they hope will serve their turn. He shewed me 
• ‘many other kind of Fools, which put me quite 

* out of humour with the Place. At last he earned 
‘me to the right Paths, where I found true and 
‘ solid Plea-sure^ which entertained me all the way, 
'till we came in closer sight of the Pillar, where 
‘ the Satisfaction increased to that measure that 
‘niy Faculties were not able to contain it ; in the 

* .straining of them 1 was violently waked, not a 
‘ little grieved at the vanishing of so pleasing a 
' Dream. 

Glasanv, Sept. 29. 


No. 525.} Saturday, Notk i, 17^2- IJoJut JTnghes. 

* 05 ’ Td truicppov SrpfTiiv t' ayuyv 
ipwff 

ZrjKwrdv &vdpa)Troiaiv Fairip. 

I T is my Custom to take [frequent] Oppor- 
ttmities of enquiring from time to time, what 
Success ray Speculations meet with in the Town. 
I am glad to nnd in particular, that my Discourses 
on Marriage have been well received. A Friend 
of mine gives me to understand, from Doctors- 
Commons, that more Licences have been taken 
out there of late than usual. I am likewise in- 
formed of several pretty Fellows, who have re. 


solved to commence Heads of Families by the. 
first favourable Opportunity t One of them writes 
me word, that he is ready to enter into the Bonds 
of Matrimony, provided I will give it him under 
my Hand (as I now do) that a Man may shew his 
Face in good Company after he is married, and 
that he need not be ashamed to treat a Woman 
with Kindnes.s, who puts herself into his Power 
for Life. 

I have other Letters on this Subject, which say 
that 1 am attempting to make a Revolution in the 
World of Gallantry, and that the Consequence of 
it will be, that a great deal of the sprightliest Wit 
and Satyr of the last Age will be lost. 'J'hat a 
bashful Fellow, upon changing his Condition, will 
be no longer puzzled how to stand the Raillery of 
his facetious Companions ; that he need not own 
he married only to plunder an Heiress of her 
Fortune, nor pretend that he uses her ill, to avoid 
the [ridiculous Name of a fond Husband. 

Indeed if I may speak my Opinion of great 
part of the Writings which once prevail’d among 
us under the Notion of Humour, they are such as 
would tempt one to think tliere had been an As- 
sociation among the Wits of those times to rally 
Le.gitimacy out of our Island, A State of Wed- 
lock was the common Mark for all the Adventurers 
in Farce and Comedy, as well a.s the Essayers in 
Lampoon and Satyr, to shoot at, and nothing was 
a more standing Jest in all Clubs of fashionable 
Mirth, and gay Conver'^ation. It was determined 
among those airy Criticks. that the Apre^ation rf 
a Sober Man should signify n .\piu:-i /•eiiov. 
And I am apt to think it was about the same 'J’ime, 
that Good-Nature, a Word .so peculiarly elegant 
in our Language that some have afiinned it can- 
not well be expressed in any other, came first to 
be render’d suspicious, and in danger of being 
transferred from its original Sense to .so distant an 
Idea as that of Folly. 

I must confess it has been my Ambition, in the 
course of my Writings, to restore, as well as I was 
able, the piopcr Ideas of things. And as I have 
attempted this already on the Subject of Marriage, 
in several Papers, 1 shall here add some further 
Obser\'ations w^hich occur to me on the sSme 
Head. 

Nothing .seems to be thought, by our fine 
j Gentlemen, so indispensable an Ornament in 
fashionable J^ife, as Love. A Knight Errant, 
.says Don Quirot, without a Mistress, is like a 
T ree without Leaves ; and a Man of Mode among 
us, who has not some Fair One to sigh for, might 
as well pretend to appear dressed, without nis 
Periwig. We have Lovers in Prose innumerable. 
All our Pretenders to Rhyme are professed Ina- 
morato’s ; and there is scarce a Poet, good or bad, 
to be heard of, who has not .some real or supposed 
Sacharissa to improve his Vein. 

If Love be any Refinement, Conjugal Love 
mu.st be certainly so in a much higher Degree. 
There is no comparison between the frivolous Af- 
fectation of attracting the Eyes of Women with 
whom you are only captivated by Way of Amuse- 
ment, and of whom perhaps you know nothing 
more than their Features, and a regular and uui- 

* [scandalon.s] 
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form Endeavour to make your self valuable, both 
as a Friend and Lover, to one whom you have 
chosen to be the Companion of your Life. The 
first is the Spring of a thousand Fopperies, silly 
Artifices, Falshoods, and perhaps Barbarities : or 
at best arises no higher than to a kind of Dancing- 
School Breeding, to give the Person a more spark- 
ling Air. The latter is the Parent of substantkl 
Virtues and agreeable Qualities, and cultivates 
the Mind while it improves the Behaviour. The 
Passion of Love to a Mistress, even where it is 
most sincere, resembles too much the Flame of a 
Fever ; that to a Wife is like the Vital Heat. 

I have often thought, if the Letters written by 
Men of Good-nature to their Wives, were to be com- 
pared with those written by Men of Gallantry to 
their Mistresses, the former, notwithstanding any 
Inequality of Style, would^ appear to have the 
Advantage. Friendship, Tenderness and Con- 
stancy, drest in a Simplicity of Expression, re- 
commend themselves by a more native F.legance, 
than passionate Raptures, extravagant Enco- 
miums, and slavish Adoration. If we were ad- 
mittCHl to search the Cabinet of the beautiful Nar- 
cissa. among Heaps of Epistles from several 
Admirers,^ which are there preserv’d with equal 
Care, how few should we find but would make 
any cine Sick in the Reading, except her who is 
flattered by them? But in how diflcrent a Style 
must the wise Beneifohts, who converses with that 
gijod Sense and good Humour among all his 
Friends, write to a Wife who is the worthy Object 
of hi» utmost Affection ? Benevohis, both in Pub- 
lick and Private, on all Occasioil.s of Life, appears 
to have every good Quality and dcsnablc Orna- 
ment Abroad he is reverenced and esteemed ; 
at home beloved and happy. The Satisfaction he 
enjoys there, settles into an habitual Complacency, 
which shines in his Countenance, enlivens his Wit, 
and seasons his Conversation : Even those of his 
Acquaintance, who have never seen him in his 
Retirement, are Sharers in the Happiness of it ; 
and it is very much owing to his being the best 
and best beloved of Husbands, that he is the most 
stedfast of Friends, and the most agieeable of 
Companions. 

There i.s a sensible Pleasure in ■">; . p’-t'-.g 

such beautiful Instances of Dom i • ’v i : ’! !>e 

Happiness of the Conjugal State appears height- 
en’d to the highest degree it is r.ap.i’’h- when 
we see two Persons of .'iccoinp'!'.' c,'. M, I., not 
only united in the same Interest.s and Affeetjons, 
but in their Taste of the same improvements. 
Pleasures and Diversions. Pliny, one of the 
finest Gentlemen, and politest Writers of the Age 
in which he lived, has left us, in his Letter to 
Hisfinlln, his Wife’s Aunt, one of tlie most agree- 
able FamilyPieces of this Kind I have ever met 
with. I shall end this Discourse with a Transla- 
tion of it ; and I believe the Reader will be of my 
pinion, that Conjugal Love is drawn in it with a 
Delicacy which makes it appear to be, as I have 
represented it, an Ornament as well as a Virtue. 

Pliny to Hispulla.^ 

* As I remember the gre.it Affection which was 
* Bk iv. ep. ig. 


‘between you and your excellent Brother, an4 
‘ know you love his Daughter as your own, so fts 
‘ not only to express the Tenderness of the best 
‘ of Aunts, but even to supply that of the best of 
‘ Fathers; I am sure it will be a pleasure to you 
‘ to hear that .she proves worthy of her Father, 
‘worthy of you, and of your and her Ancestors. 

‘ Her Ingenuity is admirable ; her Frurality ex- 
‘ traordinary. She loves me, the surest Pledge of 
‘ her Virtue ; and adds to this a wonderful JDis- 
‘ position to Learning, which she has acquir’d from 
‘her Affection to me. She reads my Writings, 
‘studies them, and even gets them by heart. 
‘You’d smile to see the Concern .she is in when 
‘ I have a C.ause to plead, and the Joy she shews 
‘ when It is over. She finds means to have the 
‘first News brought her of the Success I meet 
‘ with in Court, how I am heard, and what Decree 
‘ is made. If I recite any thing in publick, she 
‘ cannot refrain from placing her self privately in 
‘ some Corner to hear, where with the utmost de- 
‘ light she feasts upon iny Applauses. Sometimes 
‘ she sings my Verses, nnd accompanies them with 
‘ the Lute, without any Master, except Love, the 
‘ best of Instructors. From these Instances I take 
‘the most certain Omens of our perpetual and 
‘ encreasing Happiness ; since our Affection is not 
‘ founded on my Youth and Person, which must 
‘gradually decay, but .she is in love with the ira- 
‘ mortal Pan of me, my Glory and Reputation. 
‘ Nor indeed cotild less be expected from one who 
‘ had the Happiness to receive her Education 
‘ from you, who in your House was accustomed 
‘ to every thing that was virtuous and decent, and 
‘ even began to love me by your Recominenda' 
‘ tion. For, as you had always the greatest Re- 
‘spect for my Mother, you were pleased from my 
‘ Infancy to form me, to commena me, and kindly 
‘ to presage I should he one day what my Wife 
‘fancies I am. Accept therefore our united 
‘'I'hanks; mine, that you have bestowed heron 
‘ me, and hers, that you have given me to her, 
‘ as a mutual Grant of Joy and Felicity. 


Ai?. 526.3 Monday, November \Stcele. 


Fortins ntere Loris. — Ovid. 


I AM veiT loth to come to Extremities with the 
young Gentlemen mention’d in the following 
Letter, and do not care to chastise them with niy 
own Hand, till 1 am forc’d by Provocations too 
great to be suffer’d without the absolute Destruc** 
tion of my Spectalorial Dignitj?! The Crimes of 
these Oflenders are placed under the Obcervation 
of one of my chief Officers, who is po.sted just at 
the entrance of the Pa.ss between Londim and 
I’Vci.tminsier, As I have great Confidence in the 
Capacity, Resolution and Integrity of the Perron 
deputed by me to give an Account of Enormities, 
I doubt not but I shall soon have before me all 
proper Notices which are requisite for the Amend- 
ment of Manners in Publick, and the Instruction 
of each Individual of the Human Species in what 
is due from him, in respect to the whole Body of 
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Mankind. The present Paper .shall consist only 
of the above-mentioned Letter, and the Copy of 
a Deputation which I have given to my trusty 
Friend Mr. S/y; wherein he is charged to 
notify to me all that is necessary for my Animad- 
version upon the Delinquents mentioned by my 
Correspondent, as well as all. others described m 
the said Deputation. 

Ti? iJte Spectatok-Genekal ^Great Britain. 

‘ I grant it does look a little familiar, but I must 
‘call you 

* Dear Dmuh^ 

‘ Bein^ got again to the farther End of the 
‘IVii/f-tisCoPCi-t: T -I. .ill h-.m r::i\vyou 

' .some .tccount of th'. Beli.n.*!.: 11... iiiey- 

‘ Coachmen since my last. These indefatigable 

* Gentlemen, without the least Design, I dare say, of 
‘Self-Interest or Advantage to ihcm.selvcs, do still 
‘ ply as Volunteers Day and Night for the (iood 
‘of their Country. 1 will not trouble you with 

* enumerating many Particulars, but I must' by 
‘ no means omit to inform you of an Infant about 
'six foot high, and between twenty and thirty 
‘ Years of Age, who wa.s seen in the Arms of a 
' Hackney Coach-man driving by Wilts Coffee- 

* hotise in C 07 >eut<'G(irdeu, between the Hours of 
‘ four and five in the Afternoon of that very Day, 

* wherein you publish’d a Memorial against them. 

‘ This impudent young Cur, tho’ he could not .sit 
‘ in a Coach-box without holding, yet would he 
‘venture his Neck to bid defiance to your Specta- 
‘ torial Authority, or to any thing that you conn- 
‘ tenanced. Who he was I know not, but I heard 
' this Relation this Morning from a Gentleman 
^who was an Eye-Witness of this his Impudence; 

‘ and I w.as wIHinj» to take th< first opportunity to 
‘inform you of him, as holding it extremely rc- 
‘quisite that you should nip him in the HikI. ihit 
‘I am my self most conceined for my Fcllow- 
‘ Templets, Fellow-Students, and Fcllow-L.ibour- 
‘er.s in the Law, I mean .such of them as arc 
‘ dignified and distinguish’d under the Dcnoiuina- 
‘ tion of Hackney-Coachmen. Such asiiiring 
‘ M ind.s have these ambitious young Men, that 
‘ they cannot enjoy thein.sclves out of a Coacli- 
‘ Box. It i.s however an unspcak.able Comfort to 
‘ me, that I can now tell you, th.it .some of them 
‘ are grown so bashful as to study only in the 
‘ Night-time, or in the Co’ir.trv 'I'he o^h^rNig*’*- 
‘ I spied one of on: young ( 'uii'I ''le-i wivdi- g -i’. 
‘at his Lucubrations m ttW.' Mr--i ; r.i.d \.\ :ii • 
‘ way, I shouldbe under some concern, lest this hard 
‘ Studentshonld one time or other crack his Bram 
‘with studying, but that lam in hopes Nature 
‘has taken care to fortify him in proportion to 

* the great Undertakings he was design’d for. An- 
‘ other of my Fellow-Templers, on Thursday last, 

* was getting up into his Study at the Bottom of 

* Gfays-Inn>Lnne^ in order, I suppo.se, to contem- 
‘ plate in the fresh Air. Now, Sir, my Bequest 

* IS, that the great Modesty of these two Gcntlc- 
*men may be recorded as a Pattern to the lest; 
‘and if you would but give them two or three 
‘Touches with your own Pen, tho’ you rnight 

! ‘not perhaps prevail with them to desist entirely 
I * from their Meditations, yet I doubt not but you 


‘ would at least preserve them from being publick 
‘ Spectacles of Folly in our Streets. 1 say, two or 
' three Touches .with your own Pen ; for I have 
‘ really observed, Mr. Spec, that those Spectators 
‘ which are so prettily laced down the sides with 
‘ little c’s, how instructive soever they may be, do 
‘ not carry with them that Authority as the others. 
‘Ido ag.ain therefore desire, that for the .sake of 
‘ their dear Necks, you will bestow one Penfiil of 
‘ your own Ink upon them. I know you are loth 
‘ to expose them ; and it is, I must confess, a 
‘ thousand Pities that any young Gentleman, who 
‘is come of honest Parents, should be brought to 
‘ publick Shame : And indeed I should be glad to 
‘ have them handled a little tenderly at the first ; 

‘ but if fair means will not prevail, there is then no 
‘ other Way to icclaim tliem, but by making use of 
‘ some wholesome Severities ; and 1 think it is 
‘ belter that a Dozen or two of .such good-for- 
‘ nothing Fellows shouldbe made Examples of, 

‘ than that the Reputation of some Hundreds of 
‘ a.s hopeful young Gentletuen as myself should 
‘sullcr tliio’ their Folly. It i.s not, however, for 
‘ me to direct you what to do ; but, in short, if our 
‘ Co.iclimcn \v’i)l drive on this 'J'rade, the very 
‘ first of them i!i,.t 1 do find meditating m the 
‘ Street, I .shall make Bold to take the Number of 
‘his ('hambens, togetlier with a Note of hi.s Name, 
‘and dispatch them to you, that you may chastise 
‘him at your own Discretion. 

/ am, Dear Spec. 

P'or ever Yours, 

Moses Grecnbag, 

Estj., if yott please. 

P. S. * Tom Hammcrcloth, one of our Coach- 
‘ men, is now pleading at the Bar at the other end 
‘of the Room, but has a liu!e too much Vehe- 
* incnce, and throws out his Arms too much to 
‘ take his Audience with a good Giace. 

To my Lo^nng and Well-hehroed John Sly, 

If aherdasher of Hats and Tobacconist, between 

the Cities of Loudon n-wi' We.stminstcr. 

Whereas frequent Disorders, Affronts, In- 
dignities, OiU'ssions, and Trc.spasses, for which 
there aic no Remedies by any Form of Law, 
but which apparently disturb and disquiet the 
Mind.s of Men, happen near the Place of your 
Residence ; and that you are, as well by your 
commodious Situation as the good Parts with 
which you are endowed, prtmerly qualified for the 
Observation of the said Offences ; I do hereby 
authorize and depute you from the hours of Nine 
in the i:*',", f!l Fourin the Afteinoon, to keep 
a strict I \ • . 1 - r .ill Persons and 'J'hings that are 
convc} : i (, ..■■l:''s, carried in Carts, or walk on 
Foot from the City of London to the City of 
Wa>tmi.istcr, or from the City of I Yestminster to 
the (aty of Loudon, within the said Ilour.s. You 
are ihercfoic not to depart from your Observatory 
at the end of Deverenx-Conrt during the said 
.space of each Day : but to observe the Behaviour 
of all Persons who are suddenly tran.sported from 
stamping on Pebbles to sit at c.ase in Chariot.s, 
what Notice they take of their Foot-Acquaint- 
j ance, and send me the speediest Advice, when 
[ they are guilty of overlooking, turning from, or 
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appearing grave and distant to their old Friends. 
When Man and Wife are in the same Coach, you 
are to see whether they appear pleased or tired 
with each other, and whether they carry the due 
Mein in the Eye of the World between Fondness 
and Coldness. You are carefully to behold all 
such as shall have Addition of Honour or Riches, 
and Report whether they preserve the Countenance 
they had before such Addition. As to Persons on 
Foot, you are to be attentive whether they are 
pleased with their Condition, and are dress’d 
suitable to it ; but especially to distinguish such 
as appear discreet, by a low-heel Shoe, with the 
decent Oraament of a Leather-Garter : To write 
down the Name of such Country Gentlemen as, 
upon the Approach of Peace, have left the Hunt- 
ing for the Military Cock of the Hat : Of all who 
strut, make a Noise, and swear at the Drivers of 
Co.achcs to make haste, when they see it impos- 
sible they should pass : Of all young Gentlemen in 
Coach-boxes, who labour at a Perfection in what 
they are sure to be excelled by the meanest of the 
People. You are to do all that in you lies tliat 
Coaches and Passengers give way according to 
the Course of Business, all the Morning in Term- 
'rime towards Westminster, the rest of the Year 
towards the Exchange. Upon these Directions, 
toget her with other secret Articles herein inclosed, 
you nre to govern your self, and give Advertise- 
ment thereof to me at all convenient and specta- 
torial Hours, when Men of Business are to be 
seen Hereof you are not to fad. Given under 
my Seal of Office. 

T. The Spectator. 


527.3 Tuesday^ November IT I'z. [ 

Facile invenies, et pejorem^ et pejus moratam, 
Meliorem neque tu reperes, neque sol vuiet. 

Plautus in Sticho. 

I AM so tender of my Women-Readens, that I 
cannot defer the Publication of any thing 
which concerns their Happiness or Quiet, The 
Repose of a married Woman is consulted in the 
first of the following Letters, and the Fehcity of 
a Maiden Lady in the second. I call it a Felicity 
to have the Addresses of an agreeable Man : and 
I think I have not any where seen a prettier Ap- 
plication of a Poetical Story than that of his, m 
making the Tale of Cephalus and Procris the 
History- Picture of a Fan in .so gallant a manner 
as he addresses it.* But sec the Letters. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘’Tisnow almost three months since I was in 
*Town about some Ihisiness; and the Hurry of 
‘it being over, took Coach one Afternoon, and 
‘ drove to see a Relation, who nuinicd about six 
* Years ago a wealthy Citizen. I found her at 
* home, but her Husband gone to the Exchan^^ 
‘and expected back within an Hour at the 

* This second letter and the verses were from 
Pope. 


farthfc ' After the usual Salutations of Kiju 4 ^ 
‘ncssj^a, >1 a hundred Questions about Friends ih 
‘ the Councry, we sat down to Piquet, played two or 
‘ three Games, and drank Tea. X should have 

* told you that this was my second time of seeing 
‘ her since IMarnage, but before she lived at the 
‘ same Town where I went to School ; so that the 
‘ Pica of a Relation, added to the Innocence of 
‘ my Youth, prevailed upon her good Humour to in- 

* dulge me in a Freedom of Conversation as often, 
‘and oftner, than the strict Discipline of the 
‘ School would allow of. You may easily imagine 
‘ after such an Acquaintance ve might be exceed- 
‘ ing merry without any Offence, as in calling 1©'^ 

‘ mind how many Inventions I had been put to xtt 
‘deljidir.g the Master, how many Hands forged 
‘f.T r.M'u'-Ls, bow many times been sick inperfcct 
‘ Health ; for I was then never sick but at School, 
‘and only then because out of her Company. 
‘We had whiled away three Hours after this 
‘ manner, when I found it past Five ; and not cx- 
‘ peering her Husband would return till late, rbsc 
‘ up', told her I should go early next Morning for 
‘ the Country : She kindly answered she was 
‘ afraid it would be long before she saw me again ; 

‘ so I took my leave and parted. Now, Sir, I had 
‘ not been got home a Fortnight, when I received 
‘a Letter from a Neighbour of theirs, that ever 
‘since that fatal Afternoon the Lady bad been 
‘ most inhumanly treated, ntul the Husband 
‘ piiblickly stormed that he was made a Member 
‘ of too numerous a Society. He had, it seems, 

‘ listened most of the time my Cousin and I were 
‘together. As jealous Ears always hear double, 

‘ so he heard enough to make him mad ; and as 
‘jealous Eyes always see thro’ Magnifying 
‘ Glasses, so he was certain it could not be I whom 
‘ he had seen, a beardless Stripling, but fancied 
‘he .saw a gay Gentleman of the Temple^ ten 
‘Years older than my self ; and for that reason^ I 
‘ presume, durst not come in, nor take any Notice 
‘ when I went out. He is perpetually asking h»s 
‘ Wife if .-.he does not think the time long (as she 
‘ said .^he sJiouId) till she see her Cousin again. 
‘Pi.iy, Sii, wli.u can be done in this Case? I 
‘ have writ to him to assure him I was at his 
‘ House all that afternoon expecting to see him : 

* His Answer is, ’tis only a Tiick oAiers, and that 
‘he neither can nor will believe me. The parting I 
‘ Kis.s I find mightily nettles him, and confirms ! 
‘ hull in all his Errors. Be 7 i.. yohnson, as I re- ' 
‘niomber, makes a Foreigner in one of bis ' 
‘Comedies, admire the desperate Valour of the 

* bold English,* v'ho let out their Wives to all 

* Encounters. The general Custom of Salutation 
‘should Excuse the Favour’ done me, or y<iv\ 
‘should lay down Rules when .such Distinctions 
‘ are to be given or omitted. You cannot imagine, 

‘ Sir, how troubled I am for this unhappy Lady's 
‘ Alisfortuiie ; and beg you would insert this 
‘Letter, that the Husband may reflect upon this 
‘ ; ■ t ro ” It is I' ) small Matter, the Ease 

‘ n! .1 \ W her whole Life: Iknow 

‘ she will conform to any Regularities (tho* n^ore 
‘ strict than the common Rules of our Country re- 
‘ quire) to which his jiariicular 'i'emper shall 
‘incline him to oblige her. This Acciaent puts 
‘me in miad how generously Pisistmtm the 
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* Athenian Tyrant behavcSl himself on a lihe Oc- 

* ca^on, when he was instigated by his Wife to 

* put to death a young Gentleman, because being 
' passionately fond of his Daughter, he kissed 
' her in pubhck as he met her in the Street ; What 

* imyi he) shall ive do to those who are our 

* Enemies, if we do thus jto those who are our 

* Friends f I will not trouble you much longer, 

* but am exceedingly concern’d lest this Accident 

* may cause a virtuous Lady to lead a miserable 

* Life with a Husband, who has no Grounds for 
‘his Jealousy but what I have faithfully related. 

* and ought to be ipeckon’d none. ’Tis to be fear’d 
‘top, if at last hefjjifrees his Mistake, yet People 
*^will be as slow hnd unwilling in dishelievng 

* Scandal as they are quick and forward in be- 

‘ Ueying it. I shall endeavour to enliven this 
‘plain honest Letter, with Relation about 

* Cyhele's Image, The Ship wherein it was aboard 
‘was stranded at the mouth of the Tyher, and the 
‘Men were unable to move it, till Claudia, a 
‘Virgin, but suspected of Unchastity, by a slight 
‘Pull hawled it in. The Story is told in the 
‘ foutth Book of the Fasti, 

Parent of Gods, began the weeping Fair, 

Retoard or punish, ^ut oh I hear my Pray’r. 

If Le^vdness e'er defil'd my Virgin Bloom, 

Front Heav'n with Justice I receive my Doom; 
But if my Honour yet has known no Stain, 
Thou, Goddess, thou my Innocence maintain ; 
Thou, whom the nicest Rules of Goodness ywafd. 
Vouchsafe to follow an unblemish'd Maid, 

She spoke, and touch'd the Cord with glad Sur- 
prize, 

(The truth was witness'd by ten thousand Eyes) 
The pitying Goddess easily comply d. 

Follow'd in triumph, and adorn'd her GnuD ; 
While Claudia, blushing still for past Disgrace, 
March d silent on with a slaiv solemn Pace: 

Nor yet from some was all Distrust remov'd, 

Tho' Heav'n suck Virtue by such Wonders /rov'd. 

I am, Sir, 

Your very humble Servant, 

Philagnotes. 

Mr. Spectatok, 

‘ You will obli.ge a languishing Lover, if you 
‘ will please to print the enclosed Ver‘.cs in your 
‘ next Paper. If you remember the Meta'mor- 
f hosts, you know Procris, the fond Wife of 
‘ Cepkalus, is said to have made her Husband, 

‘ who delighted in the Sport.s of the W{»od, a Pre- 
‘ sent of an unerring Javelin. In process of tune 
‘ he was so much in the Forest, that his Lady 
‘suspected he was pursuing some Nymph, under 
‘ the pretence of following a Chace more innocent. 

* Under this Suspicion she hid herself among the 
‘Tree.S, to observe his Motions. While .she lay 
‘conceal’d, her Husband, tired with the Labour 
‘ of Hunting, came within her hearing. As he was 
‘fainting with Heat, he cried out. Aura vent; 

‘ Oh charming Air approach. 

‘The unfortunate Wife, taking the Word Air 
‘to bo the name of a Woman, began to move 
‘among the Bushes ; and the Husband believing 
‘it a Deer, threw his Javelin and kill’d her. This 
‘Ifistory painted on a Fan, which I pre.sented 
‘ to a Lady, gave occasion to my growing poetical j 


Come gentle Air I th Eolian Shepherd said, 
While 'BTOCTn& panted in the secret Shade; 

Come gentle A ir ! tlu fairer Delia cries. 

While at her Feet her Swain expiring lies. 

Lo the glad Gales o'er all her Beauties stray, 
Breathe on her Lips, and in her Bosom play. 

In Delia '.s Hand this Toy is fatal found, 

Nor did that fabled Dart more surely wound. 
Both Gifts destructive to the Givers prove, 

A like both Lovers fall by those they love : 

Vet guiltless too this bright Destroyer lives. 

At random wounds, nor knows the Wound she 
gives. 

She views the Story with attentive Eyes, 

And pities Procris, while her Lover dies. 


No. 528.] Wednesday, Nov. 5, 1712. [Steele. 


Dum potuit solite gem it urn virtute repress it. 

Ovid. 


Mr. Spectator, 

‘ T WHO now write to you, am a Woman loaded 
‘ X with Injuries, .'\nd the Aggravation of my 
‘ Mi-jrartunc is, that tliey are such which are over- 
‘ looked by the (ienerality of Mankind, and tho’ 
‘the most afflicting imaginable, not regarded as 
‘ such in the general Sense of the World. I have 
‘hid my Vexation from all Mankind; but have 
‘ now taken Pen, Ink. and Paper, and am resolv’d 
‘ to unbosom my self to you, and lay before you 
‘ what grieves me and all the Sex. You have very 
‘often mentioned particular Hardships done to 
‘ this or that Lady ; but, me thinks, you have not 
‘ in any one Speculation directly pointed at the 
‘ partial Freedom Men take, the unreasonable 
‘ Confinement Women are obliged to, in the only 
‘ Circumstance in which we are necessarily to have 
‘a Commerce with them, that of Love. The 
‘ Case of Celibacy is the great Evil of our Nation ; 
‘and the Indulgence of the vicious Conduct of 
‘Men in that Slate, with tlie Ridicule to which 
‘ Wouicu are exposed, though ever so virtuous, if 
‘ long uumarried, is the Root of the greatest Ir» 
‘regularities of this Nation. 'I'o shew you, Sir, 

* that tho’ you never have given us the Catalogue 
‘of a Lady’s fabrarv as you promised, we read 
‘ good Books of our own chu'.ing, I shall insert on 
‘ this occasion a Paragraph or two out of Eckard's 
‘ Roman History. In the 441!! Page of the second 
‘Volume the Author olxserve.s, that Augustus, 
‘upon his Return to Rome at the end of a War, 

‘ received Complaints that too great a Number of 
‘the young Men of Quality were unmarried. 
‘'I'he Emperor thereupon assembled the whole 

* Equestrian Order ; and having separated the 
‘Marrie<l from the Single, did particular Honours 
‘to the former, but he told the latter, that is to 
‘say, Ml Spectator, he told the Batchelons, 
“That their Livc.s and Actions had b«jeii so pe- 
“culiar, that he knew not by wliat Name to call 
“’em; not by that of Men, for they performed 
“nothing that was manly ; not by that of Citizens, 

“ for the City might perish notwithstanding their 
“ Care ; nor by that of Romans, for thejr de- 
“ signed to extirpate the Roman Name.” ‘ flien 
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^proccedinff to shew his tender Care and hearty 
'Affection Jor his People, he further told them, 
** their Course of Life was of siirh pernicious 
" Consetjuence to the Glory and Grandeur of the 
** RpniaH Nation, that he could not chuse but tell 
" them, that all other Crimes put together could 
"not equalize theirs: For they were guilty of 
" Murder, in not suffering those to be born which 
"should proceed from them; of Impiety, in 
"causing the Names and Honours of their An- 
"cestors to cease ; and of Sacrilege, in destroying 
" their Kind, which proceeded from the immordu 
"Gods, and Human Nature, the principal thing 
" consecrated to ’em : Therefore in this Respect 
" they dissolved the Government, in disobeying 
" its Laws ; betrayed their Country, by making 
"it barren and waste ; nay and demolished their 
"City, in depriving it of Inhabitants. And he 
" was sensible that all thi.s proceeded not from 
" any kind of Virtue or Abstinence, but from a 
" Looseness and Wantonness, which ought never 
"to be encour^ed in any Civil Government.” 

* Thtrc are no Particulars dwelt upon that let us 
'into the Conduct of these young Worthies, whom 
'this great Emperor treated with so much Justice 
' and Indignatjon ; but any one who observes what 
'pasoes in this Town, may very well frame to 

* hintself a Notion of their Riots and Debaucheries 
'all Night, and their apparent Preparations for 
‘ them all Day. It is not to be doubted but these 
'Romans never passed any of their Time in- 
'nocently but when they were asleep, and never 
‘ slept but when they were weary and heavy with 
‘ Excesses, and slept only to prepare themselves 

, * for the Rwetition of them. If you did your 
‘ Duty as a Spectator, you would carefully ex- 

* amine into the Number of Births, Marriages, 

‘ avid Burials ; and when you had deducted out of 
‘ yotM* Deaths all such as went out of the World 
‘without marrying, then cast up the number of 
‘ both Sexes bom within such a Term of Years 

* last past, you might from the .single People de- 
‘ parted make some useful Inferences or Guesses 

* now many there are left unmarried, and raise some 
‘ useful Scheme for the Amendment of the Age 

* in that particular. I have not Patience to pro- 
*ceed gravely on this abominable Libertinism; 

‘ for 1 cannot but reflect, as I am writing to you, 

* upon a certain lascivious Manner which all our 
‘young Gentlemen use in publick, and examine 

* our Eye.s with a Petulancy in their own, which 
‘ is a downright Affront to Modesty. A disdainful 

* Look on such an Occasion is return’d with a 
‘ Countenance rebuked, but by averting their Eyes 
‘from the Woman of Honour and Decency to 
‘^me flippant Creature, who will, as the Phrase 
‘ is, be kinder. I must set down things as they 
‘come into my Head, without standing upon 
‘ Order. Ten thousand to one but the gay Gentle- 

* man who stared, at the same time is an House- 
' keeper; for you must know they have got into a 

* Humour of late of being very regular in their 
‘Sins, and a young Fellow shall keep hi.s four 
‘ Maids and three Footmen with the greatest 
‘ Gravity imaginable. There are no less than six 
‘of these venerable House-keepers of my Ac- 
‘quaintanec. This Humour among young Men 
‘ of Condition is imitated by all the World below 


* them, and a gener^' Dissolution eff ^ Manners' 

‘ arises from the one Source of Libertinism, with- 
' out Shame or Reprehension in the Male Youth. 

‘ It is from this one Fountain that so many Beauti- 
‘All helpless young Wemen are sacrific’d and 
‘given up to Lewdne.ss, Shame, Poverty and 
‘ Disease. It is to this also that so many excellent 
‘young Women, who might be Patterns of 
‘jugal Affection and Parents of a worthy Race, 

‘ pine under unhappy Pa.ssions for such as have 
‘not Attention enough to observe, or Virtue 
‘ enough to prefer them fo their common Wenches. 

‘ Now, Mr. Spectator, 1 must be free to own to 
‘ you, that I my self suffer* A tastejiess insipid. 
‘Being, from a Consideratibn I have for a 
‘ who would not, as he has said in my hearing, ‘ 
‘ resign his Liberty, as he calls it, for all the Beauty 
‘ and Wealth the whole Sex is pos.sesscd of. Such 
‘ Calainitie.s as these would not happen, if it 
‘ could possibly be brought about, that by fining 
‘ Batchelors as Papi.sts Convict, or the like, t^ey 
‘were distinguished to their disadvantage f^rOm 
‘ the re.st of the World, who fall in with the Mca* 
‘sures of Civil Society. Lest you should think I 
‘ .speak this as being, according to the senseless 
‘rude Phrase, a malicious old Maid, I shall ad* 
‘quaint you I am a Woman of Condition not now 
‘ three and twenty, and haveliad Proposals from 
‘ at least ten different Men, and the greater Num- 
‘ ber of them have upon the Upshot refused file. 
'Something or other is always amiss when the 
' Lover takes to some new Wench ; A Settlement 
‘ is easily excepted against ; and there is very 
‘ little Recourse to avoid the vicious Part of our 
‘ Youth, but throwing one’s self away upofi soiM 
‘ lifeless Blockhead, who tho‘ he is without Vice, 

‘ i.s also without Virtue. Now-a-days we must be 
‘ contented if we can get Creatures which are not 
‘ bad, good are not to be expected. Mr. Specta- 
‘ TOR, I sat near you the other Day, and think I 
‘ did not displease your Spectatorial Eyesight ; 
‘which i shall be a better Judge of when Isec 
‘ whether you take notice of |hesc Evils your own 
‘way, or print this Memorial dictated from the 
‘ disdainful heavy Heart of, 

SIR, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 

T. Rachael Welladay. 


No. 529.] Thursday , November t, 1712. {Addison. 


Singula queeque locum ieneani sortita decenter. 
^0*'* 

U PON the he.aring of several late Disputes 
concerning Rank and Precedence, I could 
not forbear amusing my .self with some Observa- 
tions, which I have made upon the Ixsamed 
W.->*1,\ .n . this -rent Particular. By the Learned 
World I here 1110.1:1 at large, all those who «re 
any way concerned in Works of Literature, whe- 
ther in the Writing, Printing or Repeating Part. 
To begin with the Writers ; I have ob.servcd tliat 
the Author of a Folio, in all Companies and Con- 
versatioms, .sets himself above the Author of a 
Quarto ; the Author of a Quarto above |he 
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Author or an (?c/<rrv,; and so on, by a gradual 
Descent and Subordination, to ^ Author in 
Twenty Fours, This Distinction is so well ob- 
served. that in an Assembly of the Learned, 

1 have seen a Folio Writer place himself in an 
F.lbow-Chair, when the Author of a Duo-decimo 
has, out of a just Deferente to his superior 
Quality, seated himself upon a Squabb. In a 
Authors are usually ranged in Company 
after the same manner as their Works are upon 
a Shelf. 

The most minute Pocket-Author hath beneath 
him tlie Winters of Paniphlets, or Works that | 
ai-fi only stitched. |b for the Pamplileteer, he 
takes place of non* out of the Authors of single 
SIteets, and of that Pratemity who publish their 
labours on certain Days, or on every Day of the 
Week, ^ I do not find that the Precedency among 
the Ichlividuals, in this latter Class of Writers, is 
ycl settled. 

For my own part, I have had so strict a regard 
to the Ceremonial which prevails in the Learned 
World, that I never presumed to take place of a 
Pamphleteer till my daily Papers were gathered 
into those two first Volumes, which have already 
appeared. After which, I naturally jumped over 
the Heads not only of all Pamphleteers, but of 
et*«ry Octavo Writer in Great Britain, that had 
written but one Book. I am also informed by my , 
Bookseller, that six Octavo's have at all times 
lieen look’d upon as an Equivalent to a Folio, \ 
which I take notice of the rather, because I would 
not have the Learned World surprized, if after 
the Publication of half a dozen Volumes I take 
my„ Place accordingly. When my scattered 
Forefcs are thus rallied, and reduced into regular 
Jtodies, I flatter my self that I shall make no 
despicable Figure at the Head of them. 

Whether these Rules, which have been received 
time out of Mind in the Common-Wealth of Let- 
ters, were not originally established with an Eye 
to oUr Paper Manufacture, I shall leave to tlie 
i >iscusston of others, and shall only remark further 
in this place, that all Printers and Booksellers 
take the Wall of one another, according to the 
ahovementioned Merits of the Authors to whom 
they respectively belong. 

I come now to that point of Precedency which 
is settled among the three Learned Professions, 
by the Wisdom of our Laws. I need not here 
take Notice of the Rank which is allotted to every 
Doctor in, each of these Professions, who are all of 
them, though not so high as Knights, yet a De- 

S ce above Squires ; this last Order of Men being 
e illiterate Body of the Nation, are consequently 
thrown together into a Class below the three 
Learned Professions. 1 mention this for the sake 
of several Rural ’Squires, whose Reading does 
not rise so high as to tAe Present State Eng- 
and who are often apt to usurp that Pre- 
cedency which by the Laws of their Country is 
not due to them. Their Want of Learning, which 
has planted them in this Station, may in some 
measilre extenuate their Misdemeanour ; and our 
Profeswors ought to pardon them when they of- 
fend in this Particular, considering that they are 
in a State of Ignorance, or, as we usually say- do 
not know their Right Hand from theii Left 


There is another Tribe of Persons who are Re- 
tainers to the Learned World, and who regulate 
themselves upon all Occasions by several Laws 
peculiar to tneir Body. I mean the Players or 
Actors of both Sexes. Among these it is a stand- 
ing and uncontroverted Principle, that a Tragedian 
always takes place of a Comedian ; and ’tis very 
well known the merry Drolls who make us laugh 
are always placed at the lower End of the Table, 
and in every Entertainment give way to the 
Dignity of the Bu.skin. It is a Stage Maxim, 
Once a King, and always a King. For this 
Reason it would be thought very absurd in Mr. 
Bullock, notwithstanding the Height and Grace- 
fulness of his Person, to sit at the Right Hand^ of 
an Hero, tho’ he were but five Foot high. The 
same Distinction is observed among the Ladies of 
the Thea tre. Queens and Heroines preserve their 
Rank in private Conversation, while those who 
are Waiting-Women and Maids of Honour upon 
the .Stage, keep their Distance also behind the 
Scenes. 

I shall only add, that by a Parity of Reason, 
all Writers oi Tragedy look upon it as their due 
to be seated, served, or saluted before Comick 
Writers: Those who deal in Tragi-Comedy 
usually taking their Seats between t*.e Authors 
of either Side. There has been a long Dispute 
for Precedency between the Tragick and Hcroick 
Poets. Aristotle would have the latter yield the 
Pas to the former, but Mr. Dryden Sii\A many 
others would never submit to this Decision. Bur- 
lesque Writers pay the same Deference to the 
Hcroick, as Comick Writers to their Serious 
Brothers in the Drama. 

By this short Table of Laws, Order is kept up, 
and Distinction preserved in the whole Rcpublick 
of I.etters. O. 


A^<^- S30.] Friday, November [Addison, 


Sic 7>isf{m Veneri ; cut placet im pares 
Formas atque anhnos sub jnga aketiea 
Servo mittere cunt joco. — Hor. 


I T is very usual for those who have been severe 
upon Marriage, in some part or other of their 
Lives to enter into the Fraternity which they 
have ridiculed, and to see their Raillery return 
upon their own Heads. I scarce ever knew a 
Woman-hater that did not, sooner or later, pay 
for it. Marriage, which is a Blessing to another 
Man, falls upon such a one as a Judgment. Mr. 
Congreve's Old Batchelor^ set forth to us with 
much Wit and Humour, as an Example of thi.s 
kind. In short, those who have most distin- 
guished themselves by railing at the Sex in 
eneral, very often make an honourable Amends, 
y chu-sing one of the most worthless Persons of 
it, for a Companion and Yoke-fellow. * Hymen 


* Heartwell in the play of the Old Batchelor. 
Addison here continues the winding up of the 
S^iator by finally disposing of another member 
of the club. 
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The spectator; 


takes his Revenge in kind, on those who turn Ins 
Mysteries into Ridicule. 

My Friend Will Honeycomb ^ who was so un- 
mercifully witty upon the Women, in a couple of 
Letters, which I lately communicated to the Pub- 
lick, has given the Ladies ample Satisfaction by 
mariying a Farmer’s Daughter ; a piece of News 
whicn came to our Club by the last Post. The 
Tempter is very positive that he has married a 
Dairy-maid: But Will, in his Letter to me on 
this Occasion, sets the best Face upon the Matter 
that he can, and gives a more tollerable Account 
of his Spouse. I must confess I suspected some- 
thing more than ordinary, when upon opening the 
Letter I found that Will was fallen off from his 
former Gayety, having changed which 

was his usual Salute at the Beginning of the 
Letter, into My Worthy Friend^ and subscribed 
himself in the latter End of it at full length 
William Honeycomb. In short, the gay, the 
loud, the vain Will Honeycomb, who had made 
Love to every great Fortune that has appeared in 
Town for [above thirty Years together, and 
boasted of Favours from Ladies whom he had 
never seen, is at length wedded to a plain Country 
Girl, 

His Letter gives us the Picture of a converted 
Rake. The sober Character of the Husband is 
dashed with the Man of the Town, and enlivened 
with those little Cant-phrases which have made 
my Friend Will often thoi ight very pretty Com- 
pany. But let us hear what he says for himself. 

My Worthy Friend, 

‘ I question not but you, and the rest of my 

* A<a|uaintance, wonder that I, who have lived in 
‘the Smoak and Gallantries of the Town for thirty 

* Years together, should all on a sudden grow 

* fond of a Country Life. Had not my Dog [of 
‘ Steward run away as he did, without making 
‘ up his Accounts, 1 had still been immersed in 

* Sm and Sea-Co-al. But since my late forced 

* Visit to my Estate, I am so pleased with it, that 
‘ I am resolved to live and die upon it. I am 
‘ every Day abroad among my Acres, and can 
‘scarce forbear filling my Letter with Breezes, 

‘ Shades, Flowers, Meadows, and purling Streams. 

‘ The Sinijplicity of Manners, which I have heard 

* you so often speak of, and which appears here 
‘ m Perfection, charms me wonderfully. As an 
‘ Instance of it, I must acquaint you, and by your 
‘ means the whole Club, that I have lately married 
‘one of my Tenants Daughters. She is born of 
‘ honest Parents, and though she has no Portion, 
‘she has a great deal of Virtue. The natural 

* Sweetne.ss and Innocence of her Behaviour, the 
‘ Freshness of her Complection, the unaffected 
‘ Turn of her Shape and Person, shot me through 
‘ and through every time I saw her, and did more 

* Execution uj^n me in Grogram, than the greatest 
‘Beauty in Town or Court had ever done in 


* more real and valuable Gifts of Birth : strong 

* Bodies, and Healthy Constitutions. As for your 
‘fine Women, I need not tell thee that I know 

* them. I have had my share in their Graces, 

‘ but no more of that It shall be my Business 
‘ hereafter to live the Life of an honest Man, and 
‘ to act as becomes the Master of a Family. 1 
‘question not but I shall draw upon hie the 
‘ Raillery of the Town, and be treated to the 
‘Tune of the Marriage-Hater fnatch'd ; but I 
‘am prepared for it 1 have been as witty upon 
‘ others in my time. To tell thee truly, I saw 
‘such a Tribe of Fashiona|>le young fluttering 
‘ Coxcombs shot up, that I did not think my Post 
‘ of an homme de ruelle any longer tenable* ^ I 
‘ felt a certain Stiffness in my Ximbs, which 
‘entirely destroyed that Jauntvness of Ait I Wh» 

* once Master of. Besides, for I n;»ay now 

‘ my Age to thee, I have been eight forty 
‘ above these Twelve Years. Since my Retirtment 
‘ into the County will make a Vacancy in the 

* Club, I could wish you would fill up my Plate 
‘with my Friend Tom DapperwiU He has an 
‘ infinite deal of Fire, and knows the Town. For 
‘my own part, as I have said before, I shall 
‘endeavour to live hereafter suitable to a Matt in 
*my Station, as a prudent Head of a Family, a, 
‘ good Husband, a careful Father (when it anal! ' 
‘ so happen) and as 

Your most Sincere Friendt 

and Humble Servant, 

O. William Honeycomii. 


Brocade. Jn snort, .sne is such an one as pro- 
‘ mises me a good Heir to my Estate : and if by 
‘ her means I cannot leave to my Children what 


her means I cannot leave to my Children what 
are falsely called the Gifts of Birth ; high Titles 
and Alliances; I hope to convey to them the 


^ [about] 


53X.] Saturday, Navember%, 1712. [Addison, 

Qui mare et terras variisque viundum 
Temperat horisi 
Unde nil majus generatur ipso, 

Nec viget quicquam simile autsecwtdum.--^Hor. 

S IMONIDES being ask’d by Dionysius the 
Tyrant what God was, desired a Day’s time 
to consider of it before he made his Reply. When 
the Day was expired, he desired two Days ; and 
aftei-wards, instead of returning his Answer, de- 
manded still double the Time to consider of it, 
This great Poet and Philosopher, the more he 
contempLited the Nature of the Deity, found 
that he waded but the more out of his Depth ; 
and that he lost himself in the Thought, instead 
of finding an End of it.* 

If wc consider the Idea which wise Men, by 
the Light of Reason, have freshed of the Divine 
Being, it amounts to this : That he has in him all 
the Perfection of a ^iritual Nature; and sme« 
we have no Notion of any kind of spiritual Per- 
fection but what we discover in our own SouM, 
joyn Infinitude to each kind of these Perfection*#’ 
and what is a Faculty in an human Soul beoQnk^ 
an Attribute in God. Wf exist in Ptoce, and 
Time, the Divine Being fills the Immensity of 
Space with his Presence, and Inhabits Eternity, 

* ’I'his story is talcn from Book I. of Cicero JW 
Naturd Deorutn, 
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are possessed of a little Power and a Uttle 
Knowledge, .the Divine Being is Almighty and 
Omnisei^ot. In short, by adding Infinity to anv 
kind of Perfection we enjoy, and byjoyning all 
these different kinds of Perfections in one Being, 
vre form our Idea of the great Sovereign of 
Nature. 

'Ihoug^ every one who thinks must have made 
dds Observation, I sliall produce Mr. Locke's 
Authority to the same purpose, out of hi.s Essay 
on Human Understanding. ‘If we examine the 
‘ Idea, we have of the incomprehensible Supreme 
‘ Being, we shall fihd, that we come by it the 
‘ same way : and that the complex Ideas we have 
‘ both of God and separate Spirits, are made up 
’ of the simple Ideas we receive from Rejirction : 
'v.g. having from what we experiment in our 

* selves, got Ideas of Existence and Duration, 
'of Knowledge and Power, of Pleasure and 

* Happiness, and of several other Qualities and 
‘ Powers, which it is better to have, than to be 
‘ without : when we would frame an Idea the most 
‘ suitable we can to the Supreme Being, wc 
‘ enlarge every one of these with our Idea of In- 
‘ finity ; and so putting them together, make our 
‘ Cotnplex tdea of God.^ 

It is not impossible that there may be many 
kinds of Spiritual Perfection, besides those which 
are lodged in an human Soul ; but it is impos- 
sible that we should have Ideas of any kinds of 
Perfection, except those of which we have some 
small Rays ana short imperfect Strokes in our 
selves. It would be therefore a very high Pre- 
sumption to determine whether the Supream 
Being has not many more Attribute.s than those 
which enter into our Conceptions of him. This Is 
certain, that if there be any kind of Spiritual Per- 
fection which is not marked out in an luim.in 
Soul, it belongs in its Fulness to the Divine 
Nature. 

Several eminent Philosophers have Imagined 
that the Soul, in her separate State, may have 
new Faculties springing up in her, which .she 
is not capable of exerting dii:i. g h r ps- '"it 
Union with the Body ; an,! \v':e;'hi il; ■ I- i 
may. not correspona with other Atinbutes in the 
Divine Nature, and open to us hereafter new 
Matter of Wonder and Adoration, we arc alto- 
gether ignorant. This, as I have said before, we 
ought to acquiesce in, that the Sovereign Being, 
the great Author of Nature, has in him all pos- 
sible Perfection, as well in Kind as in Degree; 
to speak according to our Methods of [conceiv- 
it^.“3 I shall only add under this Head, that 
when we have raised our Notion of this Infinite 
Being as high as it is possible for the Mind of 
Man to go, it will fall infinitely short of what He 
really is. There is tw end of his Greatness: The 
most exalted Creature he has made, is only capable 
of adoring it, none but himself can comprehend it. 

The Advice of the Son of Rirach is very just 
and sublime in this Light. By his Word all 
thwjgs eonsist, We may speak much, and yet 
cotneshtfri: suherefere m he is <xll, Hoiv 

shall we be able to magnify hint ? For he is great 
above all his Works. The Lord is terrible and 
very great ; and marvellous in his Power. When 
yoH glorify the Lord, exalt hint as muck as you 
can ; for even yet will tu far exceed. A nd when 
you exalt him, put forth all your strength, and 
be not weary ; for you can never go far enough. 
Who hath seen him, that he might tell usi And 
who can magnify him as he is ? There are yet 
kid greater things than these be, for we have 
seen but a few of his Works} 

I have here only considered the Supreme Being 
by the Light of Reason and Philosophy. If we 
would see him in all the Wonders of liis Mercy 
we must have recourse to Revelation, which re- 
presents him to us, not only as infinitely Great and 
Glorious, but as infinitely Good and Just in his 
Dispensations towards Man. But as this is a 
Theory which fall sunder every one's Consideration, 
tho’ indeed it can never be sufficiently considered, 

I shall here only take notice of that habitual 
Worship and Veneration which we ought to pay 
to this Almighty Being. We should often refre.sh 
our Minds with the Thought of him, and annihil- 
ate our selves before him, in the Contemplation 
of our own Worthlc.ssness, and of his transcendent 
Excellency and Perfection, I'his would imprint 
in our Minds such a constant and uninterrupted 
Awe and Vencniiion as that which I am here re- 
commending, and which is in reality a kind of 
incessant Prayer, .and reasonable Humiliation of 
the Soul before him who made it. 

This would effectually kill in us all the little 
.Seeds of Pride, Vanity and Self-conceit, which 
are apt to shoot up in the Minds of such whose 
Thoughts turn more on those comparative Advan- 
tages which they enjoy over seme of their Fellow- 
Creatures, than on that infinite Distance which is 
placed between them .and the Supreme Model of 
all Perfection. It would likewise quicken our 
Desire.s and Ende.wours of uniting our selves to 
him by all the Acts of Religion and Virtue. 

Such an habitual lIoma,gc to the Supreme Being 
would, in a particular manner, b mish fiorn among 
us that prevailing Impiety of using hi.s Name on 
the most trivial Occasions 

I find the following Pa.s.sage in an excellent 
Sermon, pre.achcd at the Funeral of a Gentleman 
who was ail Honour to his Country, and a more 
diligent as well as .successful Enquirer into the 
Works of Nature, than any oilier our Nation ha.s 
ever produced.^ * He had the profoundest Ve- 
‘neration for the Great God of Heaven and 
‘ Earth that I have ever observed in any Person. 

‘ The very Name of God was never mentioned by 
‘ him without a Pau.se and a visible Stop in his 
‘ Discourse ; in which, one that knew him most 
‘particularly above twenty Years, has told me, 

‘ that he was so exact, that he does not remember 
‘ to have observed him once to fail in it. 

Every one knows the Veneration which was 
paid by the Jews to a Name so great, won’derful 
and holy. They would not let it enter even into their 
religious Discourses. What can we then think of 

* Human Undeniafiding, Book 11. ch. xxiii, 
§33; 

[conceiving him.] 

^ Ecclus. xliii. 26 — 32 . 

* Bishop Burnet's sermon at the funeral of the 
Hon. Robert Boyle (who died m i 6 gi). 
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those who make use of so tremendous a N ame in the 
ordinary Expressions of their Anger, Mirth, and 
most impertinent Passions ? Of those who admit 
it into the most familiar Questions and Assertions, 
ludicrous Phrases and Works of Humour f not to 
mention those who violate it by solemn Perjuries? 
It would be an Affront to Reason to endeavour to 
set forth tlm Horror and Prophaneness of such a 
Practice. The very mention of it cxpose.s it suffi- 
ciently to those in whom the Light of Nature, not 
to say Religion, is not utterly extinguished. O. 


No. 532.] Monday^ November 10, 1712. \Sieele. 


Fungor xnce co^is, acutum 

Reddere qtueferrtim valet, exsors ipsa secattdi. 

Hor. 


I T is a very honest Action to be studious to pro- 
duce other Men’s Merit ; and I make no scru- 
ple of saying I have as much of this Temper as 
any Man in the World. It would not be a thing 
to be bnu^ged of, but that it is what any Man 
miiy be Master of who will take Pains enough for 
it. Much Observation of the Unworthiness in 
be^g pained at the Excellence of another, will 
biing you to a Scorn of yourself for that Un- 
wi^ingness : And when you have got so far, you 
wul find it a greater Pleasure than you ever be- 
fore knew, to be zealous in promoting the Fame 
amdi Welfare of the Praise- worthy. 1 do not speak 
this as pretending to be a mortified self-denymg 
Man, but as one who has turned his Ambition 
into a right Channel. I claim to my self the 
Merit of having extorted excellent Productions 
from a Person of the greatest Abilities,* who 
would not have let them appear by any other 
Means ; to nave animated a few young Gentle- 
men into worthy Pursuits, who will be a Glory to 
our Age ; and at all Times, and by all possible 
Means in my Power, undermined the Interests of 
^norance, Vice, and Folly, and attempted to sub- 
stitute in their Stead, Leamiiij^ Piety, and good 
Sense. It is from this honest Heart that I find 
my.self honoured as a Gentleman-Usher to the 
Arts and Sciences. Mr. Tkkell and Mr. Pope 
have, it seems, this Idea of me. I'he former has 
writ mean excellent Paper of Verses in Praise, 
forsooth, of myself: and the other enclosed for 
iny perusal an admirable Poem,® wliich, I hope, 
will shortly see the Light. In the mean time I 
cannot suppress any Thought of his, but insert 
his Sentiment about the dying Words of Adrian. 
I won’t determine in the Case he mentions; but 
have thus much to say in favour of his Argument, 
that many of his own Works which I have seen, 
convince me that very pretty and very sublime 
Sentiments may be lodged in the same Bosom 
without diminution to its Greatness. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I was the other day in Company with five or 
‘ .six Men of some Learning ; where chancing to 


* Addison. 

* The Temple of Fame. 


'mention the famous which the EmpOtHr 

'Adrian spoke on his peath-lxid, they wtiirc all 
' agreed that *twas a Piece of Gayety unworthy 
‘that Prince in those Circumstances. I couM hot 
‘but dis.sent from this Opinion; Methinks it was 
‘ by no means a gay, but a very serious Soliloquy 
‘ to his Soul at the Point of pis Departure : in 

* which Sense I naturally took the Verses at my 
‘ first reading them when I was very young, and 

* before I knew what Interpretation the World 

* generally put upon them : 

' A nimula vagnla, blandnla, 

‘ Hospes Comesque corporis, 

* Qnte nunc abibis in loca 1 

‘ rallitiula, rigida, nuHula, 

* Nec {tit soles) dabis Joca I 

* Alas, my Soul! thou pleasing Companion 

* this Body, thou fleeting thing that art novo de- 
‘ serting it I whither art thou flying f to what 

* unknown Region f Thou art all trembling, 

* fearful, and pensive. Noxv what is become of 
‘ thy former IV it and Humour t thou shall pest 
‘ and be gay no more. I confess I cannot appre- 

* hend where lies the Trifling in all this ; 'tis the 
‘ most natural and obvious Reflection imaginable 
‘ to a dying Man ; and if we con.sider the Emperor 
‘was a Heathen, that Doubt concerning the 
‘ Future Fate of his Soul will seem so far from 
‘ being the Effect of Want of Thought, that *twas 

* scarce reasonable he should think otherwise ; not 

* to mention that here is a plain Confession in- 
‘ eluded of his Pelief in its Immortality. The 
‘ diminutive Epithets of Pagula, Blandula, and 
‘ the rest, appear not to me as Expressions 01 Le- 
‘ vity, but rather of Endearment and Concern ; 
‘ such as we find in Catullus, and the Authors, of 
‘ H cndeca-syllabi after him, where they arC used 
‘ to express the utmost Love and Tenderness for 

‘ their Mistresses If you think me right in 

‘my Notion of the last Words of Adrian, be 
‘ pleased to insert this in the Spectator; if not, to 
‘ suppress it* 

I am, &C. 


* Pope republished this in his ‘ Letters’ in 1735, 
adding a metrical translation of Adrian’s lines ; 

A h, fleeting spirit I wandering fire, 

That long hast wartn'd my tender breast. 
Must thou no more this frame inspire t 
No more a pleasing, ckeetful guest t 
Whither, ah, whither art thou flying. 

To what dark, undiscovedd shore! 

Thou 5 eem*si all trembling, shivering, dyings 
A nd wit and humour a^q no more. 

Two days after the insertion of this letter from 
Pope, Steele wrote to the young poet (Nov. i 3 ) : 

‘ I have read over your “ Temple of Fame”’twice ;* 
‘and cannot find anything amiss of weight 
‘ enough to call a fault, but see in it a thousand 
‘ thousand beauties. Mr. Addison shall see it to- 

* morrow : after his perusal of it I will let you 
‘ know his thoughts. I desim you would let me 
‘ know whether you are at leisure or not f 1 have 

* a design which I shall open a month or two 

* hence, with the assistance of a few like yoursdf. 
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To the supposed Author of the Sptctator, 

Ih CauHs licenikut* and a shanuUss Stagt^ 
Hew Img the IVnreAaU IVitwith Virtue wage 1 
Bnchanted by this ^restituted Fair, 

Our Youth run headlong m the fatal Snare ; 


* If your thoughts are unengaged 1 shall explain 

* mi^lf further/ This design was the Guardian, 
which Steele was about to establish as the suc- 
cessor to the Spectator', and here we find him at 
work on the foundations of his new journal while 
the finishing strokes are being given to the S^c- 
tntor. Pope in hi* reply to Steele said (Nov. 
i6): * I shall be very ready and glad to contribute 

* to any design that tends to the advantage of 
‘ mankind, which, 1 am sure, all yours do. 1 wish 

* I had but as much capacity as leisure, for I am 

* perfectly idle (a sij|n I have not much capacity). 

‘ If you will entertain the best opinion of me, be 

* pleased to think me yonr friend. Assure Mr. 

* Addison of my most faithful service ; of every 

* one’s esteem he must be assured already.’ About 
a fortnight later returning to the subject of 
Adrian’s verses, rope wrote to Steele in reply to 
sulxsequent private discussion of the subject (Nov. 
89) : * I am sorry you published that notion about 
’Adrian’s verses as mine; hadJI imagined you 

* would use my name, I should have ejmressed my 
’sentiments with more modesty and diffidence. I 
‘ only wrote to have your opinion, and not to pub- 
’ lish my own, whicn I distrusted.* Then after 
defending his view of the poem, and commenting 
upon the Latin diminutives, he adds, ‘ perhaps 1 
‘ should be much better pleased if I were told you 
’called me “your little friend," than if you com- 
‘ plimented me with the title of “ a great genius," 
’or “ an eminent hand,” as Jacob’ [Tonsonj ‘does 
’ all his authors." ’ Steele’s genial reply produced 
from Pope, as final result of the above letter to the 
S/>eCtator, one of the most popular of his short 
pieces. Steele wrote (Dec. 4) : * This is to desire 
♦of you that you would please to make an ode as 
’of a cheerful dying spirit; that is to say, the 
’ Emperor Adrian’s “ animula vagula'* put into 

* two or three stanzas for music. If you will com- 
'ply with this, and send me word so, you will 

I 'very particularly oblige Richard Steele.’ 
This was written two days before the appearance 
of the last number of his Spectator. Pope an- 
swered, ’ 1 do not send you word I will do, but 
’ have already done the thing you desire of me,’ 
and sent his poem of three stanzas, called The 
Dying Christian to his Soul. 

‘ Vital spark of heavenly flame,’ &c. 

These two letters were published by Warburton, 
but are not given by Pope in the edition of his 
correspondence, published in 1737, and the poem 
has no place in the collected works of 1717. It 
has been said that if the piece had been written in 
171a Steele would have inserted it in the Specta- 
tor. But it was not received until the Last num- 
ber of the Spectator had been published. Three 
nionthli then elapsed before the appearance of the 
Cmndian, to which Pope contributed eight papers. 
Pope, on hi$ part, would be naturally unwilling to 
cquh'^t with the poem the few words he had sent 
with it to Steele, saying, ’You have it (as Cowley 


/n height 0/ Rapture clasp unheeded Pains, 

And suck Pollution thro' their tingling Veins, 

Thy spotless Thoughts ufishoch'd the Priest 
may hear^ 

And the Pure Vestal in her Bosom wear. 

To conscious Blushes and diminish'd Pride, 

Thy Glass betrays what treach'rotts Love would 
hide; 

Nor harsh iky Precepts, but infused by stealth. 
Please while they cure, and cheat ns into Health. 
Thy Works in Chloe’s Toilet gain a part. 

And with his Tailor share the Fopling's Heart : 
Lash'd in thy Satire, the penurious Cit 
Laughs at himself, and finds no harm in Wit : 
From Felon Gamesters the raw Squire is free. 
And Britain mves her rescu'd Oaks to thee. 

His Miss thefrolick Viscount dreads to toast. 
Or his third Cure the shallow Templar boast ; 
And the rash Fool who scorn'd the beaten Road, 
Dares quake at Thunder, and coftfess his God. 

The brainless Stripling, who, expelCd to Town, 
Damn'd the stiff College and pedantick Gown, 
Aw'd by thy Name, is dumb, and thrice a Week 
Spells uncouth I.alin, and pretends to Greek. 

A sauntring Tribe 1 such born to 7vide Estates, 
With Yea and No in Senates hold Debates: 

A t length despis'd, each to his Fields retires. 
First with th.e Dogs, and King amidst the Squires; 
From Pert to Stupid sinks supinely do^vn, 

In Youth a Coxcomb, and in Age a Clown, 

Such Readers scorn'd, thou goings' t thy daring 
Plight 

Above the Stars, and tread st the Fields of Light; 
Fame, Heaz/'n and Hell, are thy exalted Theme, 
And Visions such as Jove himself might dream ; 
Man sunk to Siazlry, iho' to Glory bom, 
Heaz>en's Pride when upright, and deprav'd his 
Scorn. 

Such Hints alone could British Virgil lend, 
And thou alone deserve from such a Frictul: 

A Debt so borrow'd, is illustrious Shame, 

And Fame zolien shard with him isdouhle Fame. 
So flush'd with Sweets, by Beauty's Queen be- 
stow'd. 

With more than mortal Charms M.xie.z.%glovSd. 


’calls it) just warm from the brain. It came to me 
‘the first moment I waked this morning. Yet, you 
‘ will see, it was not so absolutely inspiration, but 
‘ that I had in my head not only the verses of 
* Adrian, but the fine fragment of Sappho, &c.’ 
The &c. being short for Thomas Flatman, whose 
name would not have stood well by thatof Sappho, 
though he was an accomplished man in his day, 
who gave up law for poetry and painting, and died 
in 1688, one of the best miniature painters of his 
time, and the author of ‘ Songs and Poems,’ pub- 
lished in 1674, which in ten years went through 
three editions. Flatman had written— 

‘ When on my sick-bed / languish, 

‘ Full of sorrow, full of anguish, 

* Fainting, gasping, trembling, crying, 

* Panting, groaning, speechless, dying ; 

’ Methinks I hear some gentle sbirit say, 

*** Be not feaiful, come away I " ’ 
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Such gm'rom Strifes E^eue and Marlbro* try, 
Andos in Glory, so in Friendship •ate. 

Permit these Lines by Thee to Hve— nor blame 
A Muse that pants and lanptishes for Fame ; 
That fears to sink when humbler Themes she 
sings. 

Lost in the Mass of mean forgotten thmgs. 
Recevdd by 'fhee, I prophesy my Rhymes 
The Praise of Virgins in succeeding Times: 
Mix'd with thy Works, their Ltfe no Bounds 
shall see. 

But stand protected, as inspir'd by thee. 

So some weak Shoot, which else wotdd poorly rise, 
Jove’s Tree adopts, and If is him to the Skies; 
Through the new Pupil fosfring Juices flow, 
Tkrudforth the Gems, and give the Floid rs to blo^v 
Aloft; immortal reigns the Plant unknown, 
Wtth borrow'd Life, and Vigour not his own} 

To the Spectator-General. 

Mr. John Sly humbly shesoeth, 

‘That upon reading the Deputation given to 
* the said Mr. John Sly, all Persons passing by his 
‘ Observatory behaved themselves with the same 
'J^Morum, as if your Honour your self had been 
' present. 

‘ That your said Officer is preparing, according 
‘to your Honour’s secret Instiuctions, Hats for 
‘the several kind of Heads that m.ake Figures in 
‘ the Realms of Great Britain, with Cocks sig- 
‘nificantof their Powers and Faculties. 

'That your said Officer has taken due Notice of 
‘your Instructions and Admonitions concerning 
‘t^ Internals of the Head from the outwaid I 
‘Form of the same. His Hats for Men of the ' 
‘ Facultie.s of Law and Physick do but just turn 
‘ up, to give a little Life to their Sagacity ; his 
‘ military Hat«! ghre f..ll in the Face ; and he has 
‘prepared a f.r.n.Iia" e i - v Cock for all good Com- 
panions between the above-mentioned Extreams. 

‘ For this End he ha.s consulted the nio.st Learned 
‘of his Acquaintance for the true Form and Di- 
‘ mensions of the Lepddutn Caput, and made a 
‘ Hat fit for it. 

‘Your said Officer does further represent. That 
‘ the young Divines about 'J’own are many of 
‘them got into the Cock Military, and desires 
‘your Instructions therein. 

‘That the lown has been for several Days 
‘ very well behaved ; and further your said Officer 
‘ saith not. 'P. 


‘ leave you to of it. My Father and Mo- 
‘ ther both being m declining Years, would fain 
‘see me, their eldest Son, as they call it settled. 

‘ I am as much for that as they can be ; but I must 
‘be settled, it seems, not according to my own, 

* but their liking. Upon this account I am teazM 
‘ every Day, because I have not yet fallen in love; 

‘ in spite of Nature, with one of a neighbouring 
‘ Gentleman’s Daughters ; for out of their abvmd- 
‘ ant Generosity, they give me the choice of four. 

‘ Jack, begins my Fatherj Mrs. Catherine is a 

* fine Woman -Yes, Sir, but she is rather too 

‘ old She will make the more discreet 

‘Manager, Boy. Then my Mother plays her 
‘mrt. Is not Mrs. Betty exceeding fair? Yes, 

‘ Madam, but she is of no Conversation ; she has 
‘no Fire, no agreeable Vivacity; she neither 
‘ speaks nor looks with Spirit. True, Son ; but 
‘ for those very Reasons, she will be an easy^ soft, 

‘ obliging, tractable Creature. After all, cries an 
‘old Aunt, (who belongs to the Class of those 
‘who read Plays with Spectacles on) what think 
‘ you, Nephew, of proper Mrs. Dorothy ? What 
‘ do I think ? wliy I think she cannot be above six 
‘foot two inches high. Well, well, you may 
‘ banter as long as you please, but Height of 

* Stature is commanding and majestick. Come, 
‘come, says a Cousin of mine in the Famil\% I’ll 

‘fit him; Fidelia is yet behind— Pretty 

‘ Miss Fiddy must please you — Oh I your 

‘ very humble Servant, dear Cos. she is as much 
‘ too young as her eldest Sister is too old. Is it 
‘ so indeed, quoth she, good Mr. Peril You who 
‘ are but barely turned of twenty two^ and Miss 

* Fiddy in half a Year’s time will be in her I'eens, 
‘and .she is capable of learning any thing. Then 
‘ she will be so observant ; sh^ll cry perhaps now 
‘and then, but never be angry. Thus they will 

* think for rae in this matter, wherein 1 am more 
‘ particulaily concerned than any Body else. If 
‘ I name any Woman in the World, one of these 
‘ Daughters has certainly the same Qualities. 
‘You see by these few Hints, Mr. Spectator, 

‘ what .a comfortable Eife I lead. To be still more 

‘ open and free with you, I have been passionately , 

‘ fond of a young Lady (whom give me leave to 
‘call Mirandii) now for these three Years. I 
‘ have often urged the Matter home to my Parents 
‘with all the Submission of a Son, but the Im- 
‘ patience of a Lover. Pray, Sir, think of three * 
‘ Years ; what inexpressible Scenes of Inquietude, 
‘what Variety of Misery must I have gone thro’ 
‘in three long whole Years? Mirandas Fortune 


Al?. S33>] Tuesday, November IX, [Steele, 


Immo duos daho, inquit ille, una si parum est: 
Et si duarum pccnitebii, addeniur dnee. — Plant. 


SIR, 

‘TT'Ou have often given us veiy excellent Dis- 
‘ JL courses again.st that unnatural Custom pf 

* Parents, in forcing their Children to marry con- 

* trary to their Inclinations. My own Case, with- 
‘ out further Preface, 1 will lay before you, and 


To the Spectator. 


‘ is equal to those I have mention’d ; but her 
‘ Relations are not Intimates with mine. Ah I 
‘there’s the Rub. Miranda's Person, Wit, apd 
‘IJuinour, are what the nk^est Fancy could im- 
‘ agine ; and though we know you to be so elegant 

* a J udge of Beauty, yet there^ is none among all 
‘your various Characters of fine Women prefert 
‘able to Miranda. In a Word, she is never 
‘guiltvof doing any thing but one amiss, (if she 
‘ can DC thought to do amiss by me) in b<mg as 

* blind to my Faults, as she is to her Own Perfec- 

* tions. * 

/ am, RtR, 

Your very humble obedient Servant, 

Dusterera^tus. 


* From Thomas Tickell. 


T^e SPECTATOR. 


ATn Spkctator, 

ytou spent so much time as you did 
Mutely in censuring the ambitious young Gentle- 
‘yncn'who ride in Triumph through Town and 
‘ pountr jr in Coach-hoxes, I wished you had em- 

• ployed those Moments in consideration of what 
•basses sometimes within-side of those Vehicles. 

• I am sure I suffered sufficiently by the Insolence 
•and 111-breeding of some Persons who travelled 
Mately with me in a Stage-Coach out of Essex to 
^London. I am sure, when you have heard what 

• 1 have tq say, you will think there are Persons 
‘ under the Character of Gentlemen that are fit to 

• be no where else hit in the Coach-box. Sir, 1 
•am a young Woman of a sober and religious 

• Sklucation, and have preserved that Character ; 
lbt|it on Monday was Fortnight it was my Mis- 
C fortune to come to Loiiden. I was no sooner 
yclapt in the Coach, but to my great Surprize, 
*l|wo Persons in the Habit of Gentlemen attack’d 

with such iudeoent Discourse as I cannot rc- 
^peat to you, so you may conclude not fit for me 
•to hear, I had no relief but the Hopes of a 
•speedy End of iiw short Journey. Sir, form to 
•your self ^^hat a Persecution this must needs be 
'to % virtuous and a chaste Mind ; and in order to 
'your proper handling such a Subject^ fancy your 

• wife or Daughter, if you had any, in such Cir- 
•cu^mstances, and what 'f’reatmcnt you would 
•think then due to such Dragoons. One of them 
•was called a Captain, and entertained us with 

• nothing but silly stupid Questions, or lewd Songs, 
•all the way. Ready to burst with Shame and 

• Indignation, I repined that N ature had not al- 

• lowed us as easily to shut our Ears as our Eyes. 

• But was not this a kind of Rape ? Why should 
•there be Accessaries in Ravishment any more 

• thAn*Murder ? Why should not cveiy Contributor 
•to die Abuse of Chastity suffer Death? I am 
•sifre these shameless Hcll-houn4s deserved it 
‘highly. Can you exert your self better than on 

• such an Occasion ? If you do not do it effectually, 

• I ’ll read no more of your Papers, Has every 
•Impertinent Fellow a Privilege to torment me, 

• lyho pay my Coach-hire as well as he ? Sir, piay 
^Ifonsider us in this respect as the weakest Sex, 

• and have nothing to defend our selv’^es ; and I 
'ihipk it is as Gentlcman-like to challenge a Wo- 

• man to fight, as to talk obscenely in her Com- 
*mny, especially when she has not power to .stir, 
f Pray let me tell you a Story which you can make 
•fit for publick View, I knew a Gentleman, who 
' having a very good Opinion of the Gentlemen 

• of the Army, invited ten or twelve of them to 

• sup with him ; and at the same time invited two 

• qr three Friends, who were very severe against 

• the Manners and Morals of Gentlemen of that 

• profession. It happened one of them brought 
*^wo Captains of his Regiment newly come into 

• tl^e Army, who at first Onget engaged the Com- 

• pciny lyitn very lewd Healths and suitable Dis- 

You may easily imagine the Confusion 
fg£ the Entertainer, who finding some of his 

• Friends very uneasy, desired to tell them a Story 

great Man, one Mr. Zoc^e (vvhom I find you 
•jfif^UQutly mention) that being invited to dine 

• with the then Lords Hallifax^ Anglesey^ and 

; immediately after Dinner, instead 


* of Conversatioit, the Cards were called for, where 
' the bad or good Success produced the usu4 
•Passions of Gaming. Mr. Locke retiring to a 

* Window, and writing, my Lord Anglesey desired 

* to know what he was writing : IVny, rny Lonis, 
‘ answered he, I coxild not sleep last Night for 

* tf^ Pleasure and 1 mfrozieruent I expected from 
‘ the Conversation of the greatest Men of the 

* Age. I'his so sensibly stung them, that they 
‘gladly compounded to throw their Cards in the 
‘ Fire if he would his Paper, and so a Conversa- 
‘tion ensued fit for such Persons. This Story 
‘ prest so hard upon the youn^ Captains, together 
‘ with the Concurrence of their superior Officers, 
‘that the young Fellows left the Company in 
‘Confusion. Sir, I know you hate long things ; 
‘ but if you like it, you may contract it, or how 
‘ you will ; but I think it has a Moral in it. 

‘ But. Sir, I am told you are a famous Mechanick 
‘ as well as a Lookcr-on, and therefore humbly 
‘propose you would invent some Padlock, with 
‘ full Power under your Hand and Seal, for all 
‘modest Persons, either Men or Women, to clap 
‘upon the Mouths of all such impertinent impu- 
‘dent Fellows: And 1 wish you would publish a 
‘ Proclamation, that no modest Person who has a 
‘Value for her Countenance, and consequently 
‘ would not be put out of it, presume to travel 
‘ after such a Day without one of them in their 
‘ Pockets. I fancy a smart Spectator upon this 
‘ Subject would serve for such a Padlock ; and 
‘ that pnblick ISI otice may be given in your Paper 
‘ where they may be had with Directions, Price 
‘ar/. and that part of the Directions may he, 

‘ when any Person presumes to be guilty of the 
‘above-mentioned Crime, the Party aggrieved 
‘ may produce it to his Face, with a Request to 
‘ read it to the Company. He must be very much 
‘hardened that could outface that Rebuke ; and 
‘ his further Punishment 1 leave you to prescribe. 

Your humble Servant, 

T.* Penance Cruel. 


-Vi’- 534-] Wednesday, November x!i, 1712. [Steele, 


Rarus enim femd sensus comnmnis in illd 
Fortund Juv, 

Mr. Spectator, 

I AM a young Woman of Nineteen, the only 
Daughter of very wealthy Parents ; and have 
• my whole Life been used with a Tenderness 
‘ which did me no great Service in my PMucation. 
‘ 1 have perhaps an uncommon Desire for Know- 
* ledge of what is .suitable to my Sex and Quality ; 

• To this number is appended the advertise- 
ment : 

This Day is Published, 

a very neat Pocket Edition of the "yrd and 4th 
Volumes of the Spectator in 120. To 'nuhich is 
added a compleat Index to the whole 4 vohimes. 
Printed for S. Buckley at the Dolphin in Little 
Britain and J. Tonsou at Shakespear’s Head over 
against Catherine Street in the Strand. 
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* but as far as I can remember, the whole Dispute 
'about me has been, whether such a thing was 
‘ proper for the Child to do, or not ? Or whether 
'sucnor such Food was the more A’holsome for 
‘ the young Lady to eat ? This was ill for my 
' Shape, that for my Complexion, and t’other for 
*my Eyes. I am not extravagant when 1 tell 
*you, I do not know that 1 have trod upon the 

* very Earth since I was ten Years old : A Coach 
*or Chair I am obliged to for all my Motions 

* from one Place to another ever since I can re- 

* member. All who had to do to instruct me, 

* have ever been bringing Stories of the notable 

* things I have said and flie Womanly manner of 
‘ my Dehaving my self upon such and such an 

* Occasion. This has been my State, till I came 

* towards Years of Womanhood ; and ever since 

* I grew towards the Age of Fifteen, I have been 

* abused after another Manner. Now, forsooth, I 

* am so killing, no one can safely speak to me. 

* Our House is frequented by Men of Sense, and 
‘I love to ask Questions when I fall into such 

* Conversation ; but I am cut short with some- 

* thing or other about my bright Eves. There is, 

* Sixf a Language particular for talxing to Women 

* in ; and none but those of the very first good 
‘ fi^eding (who are very few, and who seldom 

* come into my way) can speak to us without ta- 
*mu’d to our Sex. Among the generality of those 

* tkey call Gentlemen, it is impossible for me to 
*a|)eak upon any subject whatsoever, without 

* provoking somebody to say, 0/t ! to be sure fine 

* Mrs. s^um-a-one must be very particularly ac- 
*<fuainted with all that; all the IVorld will 
‘ atntribute to her Entertainment and Jn/orma- 

* t4on. Thus, Sir, I am so handsome, that 1 murder 

* all who approach me ; so wise, that I want no 
‘ now Notices ; and so well bred, that I am treated 
*by all that know me like a Fool, for no one will 

* answer as if I were their Friend or Companion. 

* Pray, Sir, be pleased to take the part of us Beauties 
‘and Fortunes into your Consideration, and do 

* not let us be thus flattered out of our Senses, 1 
‘have got an Hussey of a Maid, who is most 
‘ craftily given to this ill Quality. I was at first 
‘ diverted with a certain Absurdity the Creature 
‘was guilty of in every thing she said : She is a 
‘Country Girl, and in the Dialect of the Shire 
‘ she was born in, would tell me that cverj'^ body 
‘ reckon’d her Lady had the purest Red and White 
‘ in the World : Then she would tell me, I was the 

* most like one Sisly Dobson in their Town, who 
‘ made the Miller make away with himself, and 
‘ walk afterwards in the Corn-Field where they 
‘used to meet. With all this, this cunning Hussey 
‘ can lay Letters in my way, and put a Billet in 
‘ Gloves, and then stand in it she knows nothinjg 
‘ of it. I do not know, from my Birth to this 

* Day, that I have been ever treated by aiw one 
‘ as 1 ought : and if it were not for a few Books 
‘ which r delight in, 1 should be at this Hour a 
‘ Novice to all common Sense. Would it not be 
‘worth your while to lay down Rules for Be- 
‘haviour in this Case, and tell People, that we 
‘ Fair-ones expect honest plain Answers as well as 
‘other People? Why must I, good Sir, because 
‘ I have a good Air, a fine Com^exion, and am in 
‘ the Bloom of my Years, be mis-led in all my 


‘Actions? and have the Notions of Good and 111 
‘confounded in my Mind, for no other OlFenoei 
‘ but because 1 have the Advantages of Beauty and 
‘ Fortune? Indeed, Sir, what with the silly Homage 
‘ which is paid to us by the sort of People I havo 
‘ above spoken of, and the utter Ncjgligence which 
‘ others have for us, the Conversation of us young 
‘ Women of Condition is no other than what must 
‘ expose us to Ignorance and Vanity, if not Vice, 
‘ All this is humbly submitted to your Spectatorial 
‘ Wisdom, by, 

SIR, 

Your humble Servant, 

SUarlot Wealthy. 


Mr. Spectator, Wilt’s Coffee-house. 

‘ Pray, Sir, it will serve to fill up a Paper, if you 
‘ put in this ; which is only to ask, whether that 
‘ Copy of Verses, which is a Paraphrase of 
‘in one of your Speculations, is not written by 
* Mr. Pope? Then you get on another Line, by 
‘ putting in, with proper Distances, as at the ena 
‘ of a Letter, 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 

Abraham Dapperwit. 

Mr. Dapperwit, ^ • 

‘I am glad to get another Line forward, by 
‘ .saying that excellent Piece is Mr. Pope's ; and 
‘so, with proper Distances, 

/ am, Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 

S r. 


Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I was a wealthy Grocer in the C^ty, and as 
‘fortunate as diligent ; but I was a single Man, 

‘ and you know there are Women. One in4)arti- 
‘ cular came to my Shop, who I wished might, 

‘ but was afraid never would, make a Grocer’s 
‘Wife. I thought, however, to take an eflectiml 
‘ Way of Courting, and .sold to her at less Price 
‘ than I bought, that 1 might buy at less Price 
‘ than I sold. She, you may be sure, often came, 
‘and helped me to many Customers at the same 
‘ Rate, fancying I was obliged to her. You must 
‘ needs think this was a good living Trade, and 
‘ my Riches must be vastly improved. In fine, I 
‘was nigh being declared Bankrupt, when I de- 
‘ dared my self her Lover, and she herself mar- 
‘ ried. I was just m a Condition to support ray 
* self, and am now in Hopes of growing rich by 
‘losing my Customers. 

Yours, 

Jeremy Comfit. 

Mr. Spectator, 

* I am in the Condition of the Idol you was oim« 

‘ pleased to mention, and Baff^eeper of a Coffee^ 

‘ house. I believe it is needless to tell you 
‘ Opportunities I must give, and the 
‘ ties I suffer. But there is one GentleiUAit wno^ 

‘ besieges me as close as the French did Boukhahu ^ 
‘ His Gravity makes him work cautiou^ and his 
‘regular Approaches denote a good Engineer. 

‘ You need not doubt of his Oratory, a.s he is a 
‘ Lawyer ; and especially since he has had so little 
' Use of it at IVestmimter, he may spare the more 
‘ for me. 

‘ What then can weak Wbmtm do ? J am will* 
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* ing to sumsnder, but he would have it at Dis- 
*<?retion, and I with Discretion. In the mean 

* time, whilst we parly, our several Interests are 

* neglected. As his Siege grows stronger, my 

* Tea grows weaker ; and while he pleads at my 

* Bar, none come to him for Counsel but Fortna 

* Pmperis. Dear Mr. Spectator, advise him 
^not to insist upon hard Articles, nor by his irre- 

* gular Desires contradict the well-meaning Lines 
*of his Countenance. If we were agreed we 

* might settle to something, as soon as we could 

* determine where we should get most, by the 

* Law, at the Coffee-house, or at Westiniuster. 

Your humble Serz^aut, ^ 
Lucinda Parly. 

A Minuit from Mr. J ohn Sly. J 

*The World is pretty regular for about forty 

* Rod East, and ten West of the Observatory of 
*the said Mr. Sly; but he L credibly informed, 

*■ that when they are got beyond the Pass into the 

* Strand, or those who move City-ward are got 
'within Temple^ Bar, they are just as they were 

* before. It is therefore humbly proposed that 

* Moving-Centries may be appointed all the busy 

* Hours of the Day between the Exchange and 

* Westminster, and report what passes to wur 

* Honour, or your subordinate Officers, from Time 

* to Time. 

Ordered, 

That Mr. Sly name the said Officers, provided 
be will answer for their Principles and Morals. T. 


Ffo, S 3 S -3 Thursday, Novemberi-^, 1712. [Addison, 


spent longam reseces — — Hor. 

M y Four Hundred and Seventy First Specu- 
lation turned upon the Subject of Hope in 
general. I design this Paper as a Speculation 
upon that vain and foolish Hope, which is mis- 
employed on Temporal Objects, and produces 
munyr Sorrows and Calamities in human Life. 

It is a Precept several times inculcated by Ho- 
mce, that we sfiould not entertain an Hope of any 
thing in Life which lies at a great Distance 
ftom us. The Shortness and Uncertainty of our 
Time here, makes such a kind of Hope unreason- 
able and absurd- The Grave lies unseen between 
us and the Object which we reach after: Where 
one Man lives to enjoy the Good he has in view, 
ten thousand are cut off in the Pursuit of it. 

It happens likewise unluckily, that one Hope 
no sooner dies in us but another rises up in its 
stead. We are apt to fancy that we shall be 
hkmi 0 id satisfied if we possess ourselves of such 
aad^ particular Enjoyments ; but either by 
reasoa of their Emptiness, or the natural Inquic- 
tode of the Mind, we have no sooner gained one 
Point but we extend our jy[opes to another. We 
still find new inviting Scenes and Landskips lying 
behki 4 those which at a Distance terminated our 
View. 

The natural Consequences of such Reflections 
are these ; that we should take Care not to let our 


Hopes run out into too great a Length ; tnat we 
should sufficiently weigh the Objects of our Hope, 
whether they be such as we may reasonably ex- 
pect from them what we propose in their Fruition, 
and whether they are such as we are pretty sure 
of attaining, in case our Life extend itself so far. 
If we hope for things which are at too great a 
Distance from us, it is possible that we may be 
intercepted by Death in our Pi ogress towards 
them. If we hope for things of which we have 
not thoroughly considered the value, our Dis- 
appointinent will be greater than our Pleasure in 
the Fruition of them. If we hope for what we 
are not likely to possess, we act and think in vain, 
and m-ake Life a greater Dream and Shadow than 
it realljr is. 

Many of the Miseries and Misfortunes of Life 
proceed from our Want of Consideration, in one 
or all of these Particulars. They are the Rocks 
on which the sanguine Tribe of Lovers daily split, 
and on which the Bankrupt, the Politician, the 
Alchymist and Projector are cast away in every 
Age. Men of warm Imaginations and towring 
Thoughts are apt to overlook the Goods of For- 
tune [which are^j near them, for something that 
glitters in the Sight at a distance ; to neglect 
solid and substantial Happiness, for what is showy 
and su^rficial ; and to contemn tliat Good which 
lies within their leach, for that which they are not 
capable of attaining. Hope calculates its Schemes 
for a long and durable Life ; presses forward to 
imaginary Points of Bliss ; and grasps at Im- 
possibilities ; and consequently very often ensnares 
1 Men into Beggary, Rum and Dishonour. 

' What I have here said, may serve as a Moral 
to an Arabian Fable, which I find translated into 
French by Monsieur Galland.^ The Fable has 
in it such a wild, but natural Simplicity, that I 
question not but my Reader will be as much 
pleased with it as I have been, and that he will 
consider himself, if he reflects on the several 
Amusements of Hope which have sometimes 
passed in his Mind, as a near Relation to the 
Persian Glass-Man. 

Alnaschar, says the Fable, was a very idle 
Fellow, that never would set his Hand to any* 
Business during his Father’s Life. When his 
Father died, he left him to the value of an hundred 
Drachmas in Persian Mony. A Inaschar, in order 
to make the best of it, laid it out in Glasses, 
Bottles, and the finest Earthen Ware: These he 
piled up in a large open Basket, and having made 
choice of a very little Shim, placed the Basket at 
his Feet, and leaned his Back upon the Wall, in 
Expectation of Customers. As he sat in this 
Posture with his Eyes upon the Basket, he fell 
into a most amusing Tram of Thought, and was 
Over-heard by one of his Neighbours, as he talked 
to himself in the following manner : This Basket, 
says he, cost me at the Wholesale Metchanfs an 
Hundred Drachmas, which is all / have in the 
World. I shall quickly make two hundred of it, 
by selling it in Retail. These two hundred 
Drachmas will in a z>ery little while rise to four 

* [that lie] 

* Arabian Nights, translated by Antony Galland, 
who died 1715. 
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HundneLt %iddch of oourto will avwum^in Him 
io four Tkamand, Four Thousand Drachmas 
cannot fail of making Eight Thousand. As 
soon as hy this means I am Master of Ten 
\ Thousand, I will lay aside my Trade of a 
\ Glass-Man, and turn feweller. I shall then 
\ deal in Diamonds, Pearls, and all sorts of rich 
Stones. When I have ^ot together as much 
Wealth as I can tvell desire, I will make a Pur- 
chase of the finest House I can find, with Lands, 

\ Slaves, Eunuchs and Horses, 1 shall then begin 
j to enjoy my self, and make a noise in the World. 
j I will not, ho7vever, stop there, but still continue 
my Tmfiick, till / have got together an Hundred 
TkoKsattd Drachmas. When I have thus made 
my self Master of an hundred thousand Drach- 
I mas, I shall naturally set my self on the f^t of 
a Prince, and 7vill ^mand the Grand visier’s 
Daughter in Marriage, cfier having represented 
to that Minister the Information which I have 
received of the Beauty, Wit, Discretion, and 
other high Qualities which his Daughter As- 
sesses. I will let him know at the same time, 
that it is my Intention to make him a Present of 
a thousand Pieces of Gold on our Marriage- 
Night. As soon as I have married the Grand 
NwA^r'^Daugkter, I 'll buy her ten black Eunuchs, 
the youngest and best that can be got for M ony. I 
must afterivards make my Father-in-Law a risit 
with a great Train 'and Equipage. And when 
I mm placed at his Right-hand, which he will do 
of course, if it be only io Honour his Daughter, 
I will give him the thousand Pieces of Gold 
which I promised him, and afterwards, to his 
great Surprize, will present him another Purse 
of the same Value, with some short Speech; as. 
Sir, you see I am a Man of my Word ; I always 
give more than I promise. 

When I have brought the Princess to mpi 
House, I shall take particular care to breed in 
her a due Resect for me, before I give the Reins 
to Love and Dallinnce. To this end I shall con- 
fine her to her envn Apartment, make her a short 
Visit, and talk but little to her. Her Women 
will represent to me, that she is inconsolable by 
reason of my Unkindness, and beg me with Tears 
to caress her, and lei her sit down by me ; but I 
shall still remain inexorable, and will turn my 
Back upon her all the first Night. Her Mother 
will then come and bring her Daughter to me, 
as I am seated upon my Sofa. T^ Daughter, 
with Tears in her Eyes, will fling herself at my 
Feet, and beg of me to ^ receive her into my Fev- 
vour: Then will I, to imprint in her a thorough 
Veneration for my Person, draw up my Legs 
and spurn her from me with my Foot, in such a 
manner that she shall fall down several Paces 
from the Sofa. 

Alnasckar yp.% entirely swallowed up in this 
Chimerical Vision, and could not forbear acting 
with his Foot whjit he had in his Thoughts ; So 
that unluckily striking his Basket of brittle Ware, 
which WM the Foundation of all his Grandeur, he 
kicked his Glasses to a great distance from him 
into the Street, and broke them into ten thousand 
Pieces. O. 


No, 536.] Ffiday, November 14, 17111. {AdtHitm* 


O veree Phtygia neque enim Pkryges — Virg. 


A S I was the other day standing in my Book* j 
seller’s Shop, a pretty young Thing about I 
Eighteen Years of Age, stept out of her Co^h, 
and brushing by me, beck’ned the Man. of the 
Shop to the further end of his Counter, where i 
she whispered something to him with an attentive 
Look, and at the same time presented him with a 
Letter : After which, pressing the End of her 
Fan upon his Hand, she deliveretl the remaining 
part of her Message, and withdrew. I observed, 
m the midst of her Discourse, that she flushed, 
and cast an Eye upon me over her Shoulder, 
having been informed by my Bookseller, that I 
was the Man of the short Face, whom she had so 
often read of, IJpon her passing by me, the pretty 
blooming Creature smiled in my Face, and dropped 
me a Curtsie. She scarce gave me time to return 
her Salute, before she quitted the Shop with an easie 
Scuttle, and stepped again into her Coach, giving 
the Footman Directions to drive where they were 
bid. Upon her Departure, my Bookseller gave 
me a Letter, superscribed, To the ingenious 
spectator, which the young Lady had desired 
him to deliver into my own Hands, and to tell me 
that the speedy Publication of it would not only 
oblige her self, but a whole Tea-Table of my 
Friends. I opened it therefore, with a Resolution 
to publish it, whatever it should contain, and am 
sure, if any of my Male Readers will be so 
severely critical as not to like it, they would have 
been as well pleased with* it as my self, had they 
seen the Face of the pretty Scribe. 

Mr. Spectator, London, Nov, 1712. 
*You are always ready to receive any useful 
‘ Hint or Proposal, and such, I believe, you will 
* think one that may put you in a way to employ 
‘ the most idle part of the Kingdom ; I mean that 
‘part of Mankind who are known by the Name 
‘of the Womens-Men or Beaus, 6>*c, Mr, 

‘ Spectator, you are .sensible these pretty Gen- 
‘tlemen are not made for any Manly Imploy- 
‘ ments, and for want of Business are often as 
‘ much ii the Vapours as the Ladies. Now what 
‘ 1 propqse is this, that since Knotting is again in 
‘fa.shion, which has been found a very pretty 
‘Amusement, that you would recommena it to 
‘ these Gentlemen as something that may make 
‘ them ujseful to the Ladies they admire. And 
* since ’tis not inconsistent with any^ Game, or 
* other Diversion, for it may be done in the Pl^ty- 
‘ house, in their Coaches, atthe Tea-Table, and, 
‘in short, in all Places where they come for the 
‘ sake of the Ladies (except at Church, be pleased 
* to forbid it there, to prwent Mistakes) it IviH be ^ 
* easily complied with. ’Tis beside an Imployment ' 
‘that allows, as we see by the Fair Sex, of many 
‘ Graces, which will maHe the Beaus more readily 
‘ come into it ; It shews a white Hand and Diamond 
‘ Rinz to great advantage : it leaves the Eyes at 
I ' full liberty to be employed as before, as also the 
'Thoughts, and the Tongue. In short, it seems 
I *in every respect so proper, iWt ’tis needless to 
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* urge it further, by speaking of the Satisfaction 
*^ese Male-Knotters will find, when they see 

* Aeir Work mixed up in a Fringe, and worn by 
*the fair Lady for whom and with whom it was 
Mono. Truly, Mr. Spectator, I cannot but be 

* pleased I have hit upon something that these 
‘ Gentlemen are capable of; for 'tis sad so con- 
*'siderable a part of the Kingdom (I mean for 

* Numbers) should be of no manner of use. I 

* shall not trouble you farther at this time, but 

*only to say, that I am always your Reader, 
'aua generally your Admirer, C. B. 

P. S. ‘ The sooner these fine Gentlemen are 
' set to Work the better ; there being at this time 
'several fine Fringes that stay only for more 
' Hands. 

J shall, in the next place, present my Reader 
with the Description of a Set of Men who are 
common enough in the World, tho’ I do not re- 
member that I have yet taken notice of them, as 
they are drawn in the following Letter. 

Mr , Spectator, 

‘ Since you have mtely, to so good purpose, 

* enlarged upon Conjugal Love, it’s to be hoped 

* you’lf discourage every Practice that rather pro- 

* ceeds from a regard to Interest, than to Happi- 
*nes8. Now you cannot but observe, that most 

* of our fine young Ladies readily fall in with the 
’Direction of the graver sort, to retain in their 

* Service, by some small Encouragement, as great 
'a Number as they can of supernumerary and 
' insignificant Fellows, which they use like Whif- 
‘ flers, and commonly call Shoeing-Hortis. These 
' are never designed to know the length of the 

* Foot, but only, when a good Offer comes, to whet 
'and spur him up to the Point. Nay, ’tis the 

* Opinion of that grave Lady, Madam Maichwelly 

* that it’s absolutely convenient for every prudent 
'Family to have several of these Implements 
' about the House, to clap on as Occasion serves, 
'and that every Spark ought to produce a Certifi- i 
' cate of his being a Shoeing-Horn, before he be 

* admitted as a ^oe. A certain Lady, whom I 

* could name, if it was necessary, has at present 
‘ more Shoeing-Horns of all Sizes, Countnes, and 
' Colours, in her Service, than ever she had new 

* Shoes in her Life. I have known a Woman make 
‘use of a Shoeing-Hom for several Years, and 
‘finding him unsuccessful in that Funcjtion, con- 
*vert him at length into a Shoe. I am* mistaken 
'if your Friend TI/t*. William Honeycomb, was 

* not a cast Shoeing-Hom before his late Marriage. 

‘ As for my self, 1 must frankly declare to you, 
'that I have been an errant Shoeing-Horn for 
'above these twenty Years. I served my first 
' Mistress in that Capacity above five of the Num- 
'her, before .she was shod. I confess, though she 

* had niany who made their Applications to her, 

* I always thought my self the best Shoe in her 

* Shop, and it was not till a Month before her 
‘Marriage that I di.scovered what I was. This 
‘haijl like to have broke my Heart, and rmsed 
'such Suspicions in me, that I told the next I 
'ttiade Love to, upon receiving some unkind 
'Usage from her, that I began to look upon my 

* self ks no more than bof Shoeing-Hom. Upon 


‘which, my Dear, who was a Coquet in her Na- 
'ture, told me I was Hypocondriacal, and that I 

* might as well look upon my self to be an Egg 
' or a Pipkin. But in a very short time after she 
' gave me to know that I was not mistaken in my 
'self. It would be tedious to recount to you the 
' Life of an unfortunate Shoeing-Horn, or I might 

* entertoin you with a very long and melancholy 
‘Relation of my Sufferings. Upon the whole, I 

* think. Sir, it would very well become a Man in 

* your Post, to determine in what Cases a Woman 
' may be allowed, with Honour, to make use of a 
‘Shoeing-Hom, as also to declare whether a 

* Maid on this side Five and Twenty, or a Widow 
‘who has not been three Years in that State, may 
‘be granted such a Privilege, with other Diffi- 
'culties which will naturally occur to you upon 
‘that Subject. 

I am, SIR, 

With the most ^ofound Veneration, 

O. Yours, &c. 


S37«] Saturday, Nov. 15, 1712. [T*. Hughes. 


Too filv y&p yii /09 iafiiv- 


To the Spectator. 

SIR, 

* T T has been usual to remind Persons of Rank, 
‘ X on great Occasions in Life, of their Race 

* and Quality, and to what Expectations they were 

* born ; that by considering what is worthy of 
‘ them, they may be withdrawn from mean Pur- 

* suits, and encouraged to laudable Undertakings. 
‘This is turning Nobility into a Principle of Vlr- 
‘ tue, and making it productive of Merit, as it is 
‘understood to nave been originally a Reward 
‘ of it. 

‘ It is for the like reason, I imagine, that you 
‘have in some of your Speculations asserted to 

* your Readers the Dignity of Human Nature. 
‘ But you cannot be insensible that this is a con- 
‘troverted Doctrine : there are Authors who con- 
'sider Human Nature in a very different View, 
‘ and Rooks of Maxims have been written to .shew 
‘‘the Falsity of all Human Virtues. The Re- 

* flections which are made on this Subject u.sually 
' take some Tincture from the Tempers and Cha- 
‘racters of tho.se that make them. Politicians 
‘can resolve the most shining Actions among Men 
‘ into Artifice and Design ; others, who are soured 
‘by Discontent, Repulses, or ill Usage, are apt to 
‘mi.stake their Spleen for Philosophy; Men of 
‘ profligate Lives, and such as find themselves in- 

* capable of rising to any Distinction among their 
' Fellow-Creatures, are for pulling down all Ap- 
‘ pearanecs of Merit, which seem to upbraid them : 
‘and Satirists de.scribe nothing but Deformity. 

‘ From all these Hands we have such Draughts of 

* Mankind as are represented in those buriesque 
‘ Pictures, which the Italians call Caracatura's ; 

* where the Art consists in preserving, amidst dis- 
'torted Proportions and aggravated Features, 

* some distinguishing Likeness of the Person, but 
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* in such a manner as to transform the most agree- 

* able Beauty into the most odious Monster. 

‘It is very disingenuous to level the best of 
‘Mankind with the worst, and for the Faults of 

* Particulars to degrade the whole Species. Such 
‘ Methods tend not only to remove a Man’s good 

* Opinion of others, but to destroy that Reverence 
‘ for himself, which is a great Guard of Innocence, 

‘ and a Spring of Virtue. 

‘ It is true indeed that there are suimriicing Mix- 

* tures of Beauty and Beforniity, of Wisdom and 

‘ Folly, Virtue and Vice, in the Human Make : 
‘such a Disprityis found among Numbers of 
‘ the same Kind, and every Individual, in .some 
‘ ln.stances, or at some Times, is so unequal to 
‘ himself, that Man seems to be the most wayer- 
*ing and inc^i:"'isteTit Being in tbewhr>lf* erf's tkm 
‘Sotluit li'.e 0in'‘>ii')n in Mor:i!it\, i •‘i" ('i:ni ^ 'd:'' 
‘Digmiv -r (ui: .Nature, in.iy .ii ti •'i "...’m “ .r 

‘like s!-:i.e v/tfic.d'. •Jnc'-lhiii' \v. \ Bin ■■■»- 

‘ phy, in which the Arguments on both Sides seem 
‘to he of equal Strength. But as I began with 
‘ considering this Point as it relates to Action, I 
‘ sdiall here borrow an admirable Reflection from 
‘ Monsieur Pascal^ which I think sets it in its 
‘ proper Light. 

' It IS of dangerous Consequence, says he, to 
‘ represent to Man how near he is to the Level of 
‘ Beasts, without shewing him at the same time 
‘ his Greatness, It is likewise dangerous to let 
*him see his Greatness, without hi\ Meanne'NS. 

* ft is more dangerous yet to leave hint zgnorant 
*ef either; but very beneficial that he stwuUi be 
‘ made sensible of both. ^ Whatever Imperfections 

‘ we may have in our Nature, it is the Business of* 
‘ Religion and Virtue to rectify tliein, as far as is 
‘ consistent with our present State. In the mean 

* time, it is no small Encouragement to generous 
‘ Minds to consider that we shall put them all off 
‘ with our Mortality. That sublime Manner of 
' Salutation with which the Jews approached their 
‘ Kings, 

* 0 King, live for ever! 

‘ may be addressed to the lowest and most despised 
‘ Mortal among us, under all the Infirmities and 
‘ Distresses with which we .see him surrounded. 
‘And whoever believes the Immortality of the 

* Soul, will not need a better Argument for the 
‘Dignity of his Nature, nor a .stronger Incitement 
‘ to Actions suitable to it. 

‘ I am naturally led by this Reflection to a Sub- 
‘ject I have already touched upon in a former 
‘ Letter, and cannot without pleasure call to mind 
‘ the Thoughts of Cicero to this purpo.se, in the 
‘close of his Book concerning Old Age. Eveiy 
‘one who is acquainted with his Writings, will 

* remember that the elder Cato is introduced in 

‘that Discourse a.s the Speaker, and and 

‘ Lelkts as his Auditors. This venerable Person is 
‘ represented looking forward a.s it were from the 
‘Verge of e.xtreme Old Age, into a future, State, 

‘ and jdsing into a Contemplation on the unperish- 
‘able Part of his Nature, and its Existence after 
‘ Death. I shall collect Part of his Discourse. 

‘ And as you have formerly offered some Argu- 

‘ ments for the Soul’s Immortality, agreeable both 
‘ to Reason and the Christian Doctrine, I believe 
‘your Readers will not be displeased to see how 
‘tlie same great Tnath shines in the Pomp of 
‘ Roman Eloquence. 

“ I'his, i,ays Cato, is my firm Persuasion, that <. 
“ since the human Soul exerts it self with so great- 
“Activity, since it has such a Remembrance of the 
“ Past, such a Concern for the Future, since it is 
“ enriched with so many Arts, Sciences and Dis- 
“ coverics, it is impossible bnt the Being which 
“contains all these must be Immortal. 

“ The elder just before his Death, is 

“ repre.sented by Xknophon speaking after this 
“ Manner.” * Think not, 7 ny dearest Children, 

* that when I depart frotn you I shall he no more, 

‘ but 1-emcmber, that my Soul, even while I lived 
‘ atnong yotc, was invisible to you ; yet by -my 

* Actions you were sensible it existed in this Body. 
^Believe it ihenfore existing still, though it be 

* still unseen. How quickly ^vould the Hof wars 

* of illustrious Men perish after Death, if their 
'Souls performed nothing to preserve their 
'Fame ? B'or my own part, I never could think 
‘ that the Soul while in a mortal Body, lives, 
'hut when departed out of it, dies; or that its 
' Conscioustiess is lost when it is discharged out 
'oj an unconscious Habitation. But when ii is 
'freed Jiym all corporeal Alliance, then it 
'tnily exists. Further, since the Human Frame 
' is broken by Death, tell us what becomes of its 
'Paris 1 It is visible whither the Materials of 
'other Beings are translated, name Ip to the 
' Source from whence they had their Birth. The 
' Soul aloM, neither present nor departed, is the 
' Object of our Eyes} 

“Thus Cyrus. But to proceed. No one shall 
" persuade me, Scipio, that your worthy Father, 

“ or your Grandfathers Paulus and Africanus, 
“or Africanus his Father, or Uncle, or many 
“ other e.xcellent Men whom I need not name, 

“ performed so many Actions to be remembered 
“ by Posterity, without being sensible that Futu- 
“rity was their Bight. And, if I may be allowed 
“an old ]Man’.s Privilege, to .speak of my self, do 
“you think I would have endured the Fatigue of 
“ so many wearisome Days and Nights teth at 
“hone and abrn-’d. if I i.magincd that the same 

lk'..n,l.iry vlnrh 1- ^{■l to my Life must terminate 
" my Glory ? Were it not more desirable to have 
“worn out my days in Ea.se and Tranquility, 

" free from I.abour, and without Emulation ? But 
“ I know not how, my Soul has always raised it 
“self, and looked forward on Futurity, in this 
“ View and E-xpectation, that when it shall depart 
“out of Life, It shall then live for ever; and if 
“this were not true, that tKS Mind is immortal, 

“ the Souls of the most worthy would not, above 
“ all others, have the strongest Impulse to Glory. 

“ What be.sides this is the Cause that the wisest 
“Men die with the greatest iEquanimity, the 
“ignorant with the greatest Concern? Does it 
“ not seem that those Minds which have the mo.st 
“ extensive Views, foresee tliey are removing to 
“ a happier Condition, which those of a narrower 
“Sight do not perceive? I, for my part, am 

* Pensies. Part I. Art. iv. 7. 

* Cyropaedia, Book viiL 
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** transported* with the Hope of seeing your An- 
** Cestors, whom I have honoured and loved, and 
"am earnestly desirous of meeting not only those 
" excellent Persons whom T have known, but those 
"too of whom I have heard and read, and of 
"whom I myself have written: nor would I be 
" detained from so pleasing a J oumey. O happy 
" Day, when I shall escape froth this Croud, this 
"Heap of Pollution, and be admitted to that 
" Divine Assembly of exalted Spirits ! When I 
" shall go not only to those great Persons I have 
" named, but to my Ca^a, my Son, than whom a 
"better Man was never bom, and whose Funeral 
" Rites I my self performed, whereas he ought 
" rather to have attended mine. Yet has not his 
** Soul deserted me, but, seeming to cast back a 

Look on me, is gome before to those Habitations 
**to which it was sensible I should follow liim. 
"And though I might appear to have born my 
" Loss with Courage, I was not unaffected with 
** it, but I comforted myself in the Assurance that 
**it would not be long before we should meet 
" again, and be divorced no more 

. / aff/, S/A’, &c. 

I question not but my Reader will be very much 
pleased to hear, that the Gentleman who has 
obliged the World with fl'*' and 

who was the Author of e . • '>/• .{.a:- y on 

the Immortality of the Soul, \ihe 2>7Slh on Virtue 
in Distress, ^ the s^5lh on Conjugal Love, and 
two or th't'ee other very fine ones among those 
v hich are not lettered at the e 7 td, will soon pub- 
lish a noble Poem, Jntitled An Ode to the Creator 
of the World, occasioned by the hragmeiUs of 
Orpheus. 


No. 538.] Monday, Nov. 17, 1712. [Addison. 


Ultra 

Finem iendere opus. — Hor. 


S URPRIZE is so much the Life of Stories, 
that every one aims at it, who endeavours to 
please by telling them. Smooth Delivery, an 
elegant Choice of Words, and a sweet Arrange- 
ment, are all beautifying Graces, but not the par- 
ticulars in this Point of Conversation which cither 
long command the Attention, or strike with the 
Vidence of a sudden Passion, or occa.sion the 
burst of Laughter wh'rb c Humour. 

I have someiiiue" f.ii" ;c ; ihe Mii.-i is m this 
c%se like a Traveller who .sees a fine Scat in 
Haste ; he acknowledges the Dehghtfulness of a 
Walk set with Regularity, but would be uneasy 
if he were obliged to pass jt over, when the first 
View had let him into all its Beauties from one 
End to the other. 

However, a knowledge of the Success which 
Stories will have when they are attended with a 
Turn of Surpnze, as it has happily made the 
Characters of .some, so has it also been the Ruin 
of the Characters of others. There is a Set of 
Men who outrage Truth, instead of affecting us 
With a Manner in telling it ; who over-leap the 
Line of Probability, that they may be seen to move 


out of the common Road ; and endeavour only 
to make their^ Hearers stare, by imposing upon 
them with a kind of Nonsense against the Phi- 
losophy of Nature, or such a Heap of Wonders 
told upon their own Knowledge, as it is not likely 
one Man should ever have met with. 

I have been led to this Observation by a Com- 
pany into which I fell accidentally. The Subject 
of Anfpathies was a proper Field wherein such 
false Surprizes might expatiate, and there were 
those present who appeared very fond to shew it 
in its full Extent of traditional History. Some of 
them, in a learned manner, offered to our Consi- 
deration the miraculous Powers which the Efflu- 
vium.s of Cheese liavc over Bodies whose Pores 
are dispos’d to receive them in a noxious manner; 
others gave an account of such who could indeed 
bear the .sight of Cheese, but not the Taste; for which 
they brought a Reason from the Milk of their 
Nurses. Others again discours’d, without en- 
deavouring at Reasons, concerning an unconquer- 
able Aversion which some Stomachs have against 
a Joint of Meat when it is whole, and the eager 
Inclination they liave for it, when, by its being 
cut up, the Shape which had affected them is 
alteicd. From hence they jiassed to Eels, then 
to Parsnips, and so from one Aversion to another, 
till we had work'd up our selves to .such a pitch of 
Complaisance, that when the Dinner was to come 
in, we enquired the name of every Di.sh, and 
hop’d it would be no Offence to any in Com- 
pany, befoie it was admitted. When we had sat 
down, this Civility amongst us turned the Dis- 
course from Eatables to other sorts of Aversions ; 
and the eternal Cat, which plagues every Convers- 
ation of this nature, began then to engro.ss the 
Subject. One had sweated at the Sight of it, 
another had smelled it out as it lay concealed in 
a very distant Cupboard ; and he who cro ed 
the whole set of these Storie.s, reckon’d up the 
Number of Times in which it had occasion’d him 
to swoon away. At last, says he, that you 
may all be satisfy’d of my invincible Aver- 
sion to a Cat, I shall give an unanswerable In- 
stance : As I was going through a Street of Lon- 
don, where I had never been till then, I felt a‘ 
general Damp and Faintness all over me, which 
I could not tell how to account for, till I chanced 
to cast my Eyes upwards, and found that 1 was 
passing under a Sign-Post on which the Picture of 
a Cat was hung. 

The Extravagance of this Turn in the way of 
Surprize, gave a stop to the Talk we had been 
canying on ; Some were silent because they 
doubted, and others because they were conquered 
in their own Way ; so that the Gentleman had 
Opportunity to press the Belief of it upon us, and 
let us see that he was rather exposing himself than 
ridiculing others. 

I must freely own that I did not all this while 
disbelieve everjr thing that wa.s said ; but yet I 
thought some in the Company had been en- 
deavouring who should pitch the Bar farriiest ; 
that it had for some time been a C'lst, 

and at last my Friend of th.e C Vr ..'iii Si-.i! p-''! 
had thrown beyond them all. 

I then consider’d the Manner in which this 
Story had been received, and the Possibility that 
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it might have pass’d for a Test upon others, if he 
had not labour’d against nimself. From hence, 
thought I , there are two Ways which the well- 
bred World generally takes to correct such a 
Practice, when they do not think fit to contradict 
it flatly. 

The first of these is a general Silence, which I 
would not advise any one to interpret in his own 
behalf. It is often the Effect of Prudence in 
avoiding a Quarrel, when they see another drive 
so fast, that there is no stopping him without 
being run against ; and but very seldom the Eflect 
of Weakness in believing suddenly. The gener- 
ality of Mankind are not so grossly ignorant, as 
some over-bearing Spirits would persuade them- 
selves; and if the Authority of a Character or a 
Caution against Danger make us suppress our 
Opinions, yet neither of these are of force enough 
to suppress our Thoughts of them. If a Man who 
has endeavoured to amuse his Company with Im- 
probabilities could but look into their Minds, he 
would find that they ima^ne he lightly esteems of 
their Sense when he thirds to impose upon them, 
and that he is less esteemed by them tor his At- 
tfjmpt in doing so. His endeavour to glory at 
their Expence becomes a Ground of Quarrel, and 
the Scorn and Indifference with which they entcr- 
^n it begins the immediate Punishment ; And 
indeed (if we should even go no further) Silence, 
ofr a negligent Indifference has a deeper way of 
wounding than Opposition ; because O^osition 
proceeds from an Anger that has a sort of gener- 
ous Sentiment for the Adversary mingling along 
wth it, while it shews that there is some Esteem 
in your Mind for him ; in short, that you think 
him worth while to contest with ; But Silence, or 
a negligent Indifference, proceeds from Anger, 
mixed with a Scorn that shews another he is 
thought by you too contemptible to be regarded. 

The other Method which the World has taken 
for correcting this Practice of false Surprize, is to 
over-shoot such Talkers in their own Bow, or to 
raise the Story with further Degrees of Impossi- 
Wlity, and set up for a Voucher to them in such a 
manner as must let them see they stand detected. 
Thus I have heard a Discourse was once managed 
upon the Effects of Fear. One of the Company 
had given an account how it had turn’d hi'i Friend’s 
Hair grey in a Night, while the Terrors of a 
Shipwrack encompassed him. Another taking 
the Hint from hence, began, upon his own 
Knowledge, to enlarge his Instance.s of the like 
nature to such a Number, that it was not probable 
he could ever have met with them ; and as he still 
grounded these upon different Causes, for the sake 
of Variety, it might seem at la.st, from his Share 
of the Conversation, almost impossible that any 
one who can feel the Passion of Fear should all 
his Life escape so common an Effect of it. By 
this time some of the Company grew negligent, 
or desirous to contradict him ; But one rebuked 
the rest with an appearance of Severity, and with 
the known old Story in his Head, assured them 
they need not scruple to believe that the Fear of 
.any thing can make a Man’s Hair grey, since he 
knew one whose Perriwig had suffered so by it. 
Thus he stopped the Talk, and made them easy. 
Thus is the same Method taken to bring us to 


Shame, which we fondly take to increase our 
racter. It is indeed a kind of Miinickry, by which 
another puts on our Air of Conversation to show 
us to our selves : He seems to look ridiculous be- 
fore you, that you may remember how near a 
Resemblance you bear to him, or that you may 
Imow he will not lie under the Imputation of 
lieving you. Then it is that you are struck dumb 
immediately with a conscientious Shame for what 
you have been Saying, Then it is that you are in- 
wardly grieved at the Sentiments which you can- 
not but perceive others entertain concerning you. 
In short, you are against your self ; the Laugh of 
the Company runs against you ; the censuring 
World is obliged to you for that Triunmh which 
you have allowed them at your own Expence ; 
and Truth, which you have, injured, has a near 
way of being revenged on you, when by the bare 
Repetition of your Sto^ you become a frequent 
Diversion for the [Publick.^] 

Mr. Spectator, 

* The other Day, walking in. Pattcras Church- 
* yard, I thought of your Paper wherein you men- 
*tion Epitaphs, and am of opinion this has a 
‘ Thouglit in it worth being communicated to your 
‘ Readers. 

Here Innocence and Beauty lies^ whose Breath 
M-^as snatch'd by early ^ not untimely Death. 
Hence did she go, iust as she did begin 
Sorrow to know, before she knew to sin. 

Death, that does Sin and Sorrow thus prevenit 
Is the next Blessing to a Life well spent. 

[I am, SIR, 

Your Servant.} 


Ho. 539.] Tuesday, Nov. 18, 1712. {Budgell, 


Heteroclyta sunto . — Quae Genus. 


Mr. Spectator, 

‘ T AM a young Widow of a good Fortune and 
‘ X Family, and just come to Town ; where I 
‘ find I have Clusters of pretty Fellows come al- 
‘ ready to visit me, some dying with Hopes, others 
‘ with Fears, tho’ they never saw me. Now what 
‘ 1 would beg of you, would be to know whether 
‘ I may venture to use these pert Fellows with the 
‘ same Freedom as I did my Country Acquaint- 
‘ance. I desire your Leave to use them as to me 
‘shall seem meet, without Imputation of a Jilt ; 
' for since 1 make Declaration that not one of 
‘ them shall have me, I thmk I ought to be al- 

* lowed the Liberty of insulting those who have 
‘ the Vanity to believe it is in their power to make 
'me break that Resolution. There are Schools 
'for learning to use Foils, frequented by those 

* who never design to fight ; anti this useless way 
‘ of aiming at the Heart, without design to wound 
' it on either side, is the Play with which I am 

* resolved to divert my self : The Man who pre- 
' tends to win, 1 shall use like him who comes mto 
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/a Fencing-School to pick a Quarrel. I hwe, 

* upon this Foundation, you mil give me the free 
‘use of the natural and artificial Force of my 
‘ Eyes, Looks, aiid Gestures, As for verbal Pro- 
‘ nuscs, I will make none, but shall have no mercy 
‘on ffie conceited Interpreters of Glances and 
‘ Motions. I ajn particularly skill’d in the down- 
‘ cast Eye, and the Recovery into a sudden full 
‘Aspect, and away again, as you may have seen 
‘ sometimes practised by us Country Beauties be- 
‘ youd all that you have observed in Courts and 
‘ Cities. Add to this, Sir, that I have a ruddy 
‘ heedless Look, which covers Artifice the best of 
‘any thing. Tho* I can dance very well, I affect 
‘a tottering untaught way of walking, by which 1 
‘appear an easy Prey and never exert my in- 
‘structed Charms till I find 1 have engaged a 
‘ Pursuer. Be pl#sed, Sir, to print this Letter ; 

‘ which will certainly begin the Chace of a rich 
‘Widow : The many Foldings, Escapes, Returns 
‘ and Doublings which I make, I shall from time 
‘ to time cornmimmate to you, for the better In- 
‘struction of all Females who set up, like me, for 
‘ reducing the present exorbitant Power and In- 
‘ soleiice of Man. 

/ am, 

SIR, 

Ymr faithful Correspondent, 

Relicta Lovely. 

Dear Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I depend upon your profess’d Respect for vir- 
‘tuous Love, for your immediate answering the 
‘ Design of this Letter ; which is no other than to 
‘lay before the World the Severity of certain , 
‘Parents who desire to suspend the Marriage of' 
‘a discreet young Woman of eighteen, three Years 
‘ longer, for no other reason but that of her being 
‘ too young to enter into that State. As to the 
‘consideration of Riches, my Circumstances are 
‘such, that I cannot be suspected to make my 
‘ Addresses to her on such low Motives as Avarice 
‘or Ambition. If ever Innocence, Wit and 
‘ Beauty, united their utmost Charms, they have 
‘ in her. I wish you would expatiate a little on 
‘ this Subject, and admonish her Parents that it 
‘maybe from the very Imperfection of Human 
‘Nature it self, and not any personal Frailty of 
‘her or me, that our Inclinations baffled at pre- 
‘ sent may alter ; and while we are arguing with 
‘ our selves to put off the Enjoyment of our present 
‘Passions, our Affections may change their Ob- 
' jects in the Operation. It is a very delicate 
‘ Subject to talk upon : but if it were but hinted, 

‘ I am in hopes it would give the Parties concern’d 
‘ some Reflection that miglit expedite our Happi- 
‘ ness. There is a Possibility, and I hope I may 

* say it without Imputation of Immodesty to her 
‘ \ love with the highest Honour ; 1 say, there is 
' a Possibility this Delay may be as painful to her 

* as it is to me. If it be as much, it must be more, 

‘ by reason of the severe Rules the Sex are under 
‘ in being denied even the Relief of Complaint. 

* If you oblige me in this, and I succeed, I promise 
‘you a Place at my Wedding, and a Treatment 
‘■uitable to your Spectatorial Dignity. 

Vour most hutnole Servant, 

Eustace. 
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SIR, 

* I Ye.sterday heard a young Gentleman, that 
I Iwk d as if he was just come to the 1’own, and a 
‘ Scarf, upon Evil-speaking ; which Subject, you 
‘ know, Archbishop T illotson has so nobly handled 
‘ in a Sermon in his Folio. As soon as ever he had 
‘named his Text, and had opened a little the Drift 
‘ of his Discourse, I was in great hopes he had 
‘ been one of Sir Roger’s Chaplains. I have 
‘conceived so great an Idea of the charming Dis- 
‘ course above, that I should have thought one 

* part of my Sabbath very well spent in hearing a 
‘Repetition of it. But alas! Mr. Spectator, 
‘ this Reverend Divine gave us his Grace’s Ser- 
‘mon, and yet I don’t know how; even I, that 

* I am sure have read it at least twenty times, 
‘ could not tell what to make of it, and was at a 
‘ lo.ss sometimes to guess what the Man aim’d at. 
‘ He was so just indeed, as to give us all the 
‘ Heads and the Sub-divisions of the Sermon ; 
‘ and farther I think there was not one beautiful 
‘ I'hought m it but what we had. But then, Sir, this 
‘ Gentleman made so many pretty Additions ; and 
‘he could never give us a Patagraph of the 
‘ .Sermon, but he introduced it with something 
‘ which, ructliought, look’d more like a Design to 
‘shew his own Ingenuity, than to instruct the 
‘People. In short, he added and curtailed in 
‘ such a manner that he vexed me ; insomuch that 
‘ 1 could not forbear thinking (what, I confess, I 
‘ought not to have thought of in so holy a Place) 
‘ that this young Spark was as justly blameable as 
‘ linllock or Penkethnian when they mend a iwble 

* Play of Shnkespear or Johnson, rray, Sir, take 
‘this into your Con.'^ideration ; and if we must be 
‘entertained with the Works of any of those great 
‘ Men, desire these Gentlemen to give them us as 
‘ they find them, that so, when we read them to 
‘ our Families at home, they may the better re- 
‘ member they have heard them at Church. 

SIR, 

Your humble Servant. 


No.$e^o.'\ Wednesday, Novetnberx^, 1712. {Steele. 


-Non Deficit Alter. — Virg. 


Mr. Spectator, 

‘'^HERE is no Part of your Writings which I 
‘ X have in more Esteem than your Criticism 
‘upon Milton. It is an honourable and candid 
‘ Endeavour to set the Works of our Noble Writers 
‘ in the graceful Light which they deserve. You 
' will lose much of my kind Inclination towards 
' you, if you do not attempt the Encomium of 
‘ Spencer also, or at least indulge my Passion for 
‘ that charming Author so far as to print the loose 
‘ Hints 1 now give you on that Subject. 

‘ Spencer’s genei-al Plan is the Representation 
‘of SIX Virtues, Holiness, Temperance, Chastity, 
* Friendship, Bistice and Courtesy, iij six Le- 
‘ gends by six Persons. The six Personages are 
‘supposed under proper Allegories siiitahle to 
‘their respective Characters, to do all that is 
‘necessary for the full Manifestation of the re- 
‘ spective Virtues which they are to exert. 
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* These one might undertake to shew under the 
‘ several Heads, are admirably drawn ; no Im^es 
‘ improper, and most siirprizingly beautiful. The 
‘ Red-cross Knight runs through the whole Steps 

* of the Christian Life ; Guyon does all that Tem- 

* perance can possibly require ; Briimtiartis (a 
‘Woman) observes the true Rules of unaffected 

* Chastity ; A rtkegal is in every Respect of Life 

* strictly and wisely just ; Calidore is rightly 
‘ courteous. 

‘ In short, in Fairy-Land, where Knights 
‘Errant have a full Scope to range, and to do 
‘even what Ariosto's ax Orlando's could not do 
‘ in the World without breaking into Credibility, 
‘ Spencer's Knights have, under those six Heads, 

* given a full and a triilj^ Poetical System of Chris- 
‘tian, Public, and Low Life. 

‘ His Legend of Friendship is more diffuse, and 
‘yet even there the Allegory is finely drawn, 
‘ only the Heads various, one Knight could not 
‘ there support all the Parts. 

'To do honour to his Country, Prince Arthur 
‘ is an Universal Hero ; in Holiness, Temperance, 
‘Chastity, and Justice super-excellent. For the 
‘same Reason, and to compliment Queen Eliza- 
^heth, Gloriana, Queen of Fairies, whose Court 
‘was the Asylum of the Oppressed, represents 
‘ that Glorious Queen. At her Commands all 
‘ these Knights set forth, and only at her’s the 
‘ Red-cross Knight destroys the Dragon. Guyon 
‘ov*frturns the Bower of Bliss, Arthegal (i. e. 

‘ Jfifitice) beats down Geryoneo (i. e. PhiL II. 

‘ King of Spain) to rescue Beige (i. e. Holland) 
‘ awl he beats the Grantorto (the same Philip in 
‘ another Light) to restore Irena (i, e. Peace to 
‘Europe.) 

‘Chastity being the first Female Virtue, Brito- 

* mart is is a Britain ; her Part is fine, though it 

* requires Explication. H is stile is very Poetical ; 

‘ no Puns, Affectations of Wit, forced Antitheses, 

* or any of that low Tribe. 

‘ His old Words are all true English, and num- 
‘bers exquisite ; and since of Words there is the 
‘ Multa Renascentur, since they are all proper, 

* such a Poem should not (any more than Milton's) 

* subsist all of it of common ordinary Words. See 
‘ Instances of Descriptions. 

Causeless Jealousy in Britomartis, V. 6, 14, in its 
Restlessness. 

Like as a wayward Child whose sounder Sleep 
Is broken with some fearful D re ani s Affright, 
Withfro^uard Will doth set himself to weep, 

Ne can be still d for all his Nurse's Might, 
But kicks, and squalls, and shrieks for fell 
Despight ; 

Now scratching her, and her loose Locks mis- 
using, 

Now seeking Darkness, and no 7 v seeking 
Light; 

Then craving Suck, and then the Suck refusing : 
Such was this Lady's Loz/cs in her Logic's fond 
accusing. 

Curiosity occasioned by Jealousy, upon occasion 
of her Ixiver’s Absence. Ibid. Stan. 8, 9. 
Then as she looked long, at last she spy'd 
One coming towards her with hasty Speed, 


Well weened she ihen^ e'er him skfi plain descr^dt 
That it was one sent from hi^ Love MdOea) 
Whereat her Heart was fill'd with Hofe cmd 
Dread, 

Ne would she stay till he in Place coula come^ 
But ran to weet him forth to know his Tififitgs 
somme ; 

Even in the Door him meeting, she begun, 

A nd where is he, thy Lord, and how far hence ? 
Declare at once ; and hath he lost or won ? 

Care and his House arc described thus, 

IV. 6, 3^ 34, 35* 

Not far azvay, not meSfor any Guest, 

They spy'd a little Cottage, like some po^r Man's 
Nest, 

34 * 

There entring in, they found the Good- M an' s 
self, 

Full busily unto his Work ybent. 

Who was so zveel a zvretched wearish Elf, 

With hoUozv Eyes and raw-bone Cheeks for- 
spent, 

As if he had in Prison long been pent. 

Full black and griesly did his Face appear, 
Besmear'd with Smoke that nigh his Eye- 
sight blent, 

With rugged Beard and Hoary shaggy Heare, 
The which he never zvont to comb, or comely 
shear. 

35. 

Rude zoos his Garment and to Bags all rent, 

Ne better had he, ne for better cared ; 

His blistred Hands amongst the Cinders brent. 
And Linger.'! f IN;, . xNf.': long Nails prepared, 
Right fit to rend .he I rod rr which he fared. 
His Name zoos Cixxc ; a Blacksmith by his Trade, 
That neither Day nor Night from zvorking 
spared, 

But to small purpose Iron Wedges made: 

These be unquiet Thoughts that careful Minds 
ittvade. 

‘ Homer’s Epithets were much admired by An- 
‘tiquity: See what gicat Justness and Variety 
' there is in these Epithets of the Trees in the 
‘ Forest where the Red-cross Knight lost Truth, 

‘ B. 1 . Cant. i. St. 8, 9, 

The sailing Pine, the Cedar proud and tall, 

The P'iite-prop Elm, the Poplar never dry. 
The Builder Oak, sole King of Forests all. 

The Aspine good for Staz'es, the Cypress Fu- 
neral. 

9 - 

The Laurel, Meed of mighty Conquerors, 

And Poets sage ; the Fir that zveeprth still. 
The Willozv worn of forlorn Paramours, 

The Vezv obedient to the Bender's Will, 

The Birch for Shafts, the S a llozv for the Mill:. 
The Myrrhe sweet bleeding in the bitter Wound, 
The warlike Beech, the Ash for nothing ill, 
The fruitful Olive, and the Plantane round. 

The Carver Holm, the Maple seldom inward 
sound. 

‘ I shall trouble you no more, but desire you to 
1 *let me conclude with these Verses, though I 
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* chink they hav<> jklready been (juoted by you ; 

‘ They are Directions to young Ladies opprest 
‘with Calumny. VI. 6, 14. 

Tke heit (said he) that I can you advise^ I 

avoid the Occasion of the 111; 

J^or ipohen the Cause whence Evil doth at~Ue 
Removed is, the Effect surceaseth still. 

Ahtain from Pleasure, and resirainyour Will, 
Subdue Desire, and bridle loose Delight, 

Use scanted Diet, and forbear your Fill, 

Shun Secrecy, asid tcUk In open Sight; 

So shall you soon repair your present evil 
Plitrhi % 1 ' 


No. S4X.] Tkursdaf,Nov. ao, 1712. \ffohn Hughes. 

M 

Fermat enitn Nainra Prius nos inius ad omnem 
Fortunarum haHtum; juvat, aui unpcUit ad 
irant, 

Aut ad humum marore ^ravi deducit et angit; 
Post effort animi motus interpret e Lingua. 

Hor. 

M y Friend the Templar, wiiom I have so 
often mentioned in these Writings, having 
determined to lay aside his Poetical Studies, in 
order to a closer Pursuit of the L.a*v, lias put to- 
gether, as a Farewel Essay, some Thoughts con- 
cerning {Pronunciation and Actioit\f winch he 
has given me leave to communicate to the Pub- 
lick. They are chiefly collected from his Favour- 
ite Author, Cicero, wlio is known to have been 
an intimate Friend of Roscius the Actor, and a 
good Judge of {Drainatick\'^ Performances, as 
i well as the most Eloquent Pleader of the I’mein 
which he lived. 

Cicero concludes his celebrated Books dc Ora- 
tore with some Precepts for Pronunciation and 
Action, without which Part he aflirnis that the 
best Orator in the Woild can never succeed ; and 
an indifferent one, who is Master of this, shall 
gain much greater Applause. What could make 
a stronger Impression, s.ays he, than those Ex- 
clamations of Gracchus — \V hither shall / tui'u ? 
W retch that I am I To what Place betake luy 
self I Shall I go to the Capitol? — Aias\ it is 
overflowed with my Brother's Blood. Or .shall 
1 retire to my House ? Vet there I behold my 
Mother plung'd in M isery, weeping and despair- 
ing I These Breaks and I'nrns of Passion, it 
seems, were so enforced by the Eyes, Voice, and 
Gesture of the Speaker, that his \ory Enemies 
could not refrain from 7 'ears I insist, says 
Tully, upon this the rather, because our Oiators, 
who are as it were Actors of the Truth it self, 
have quitted this manner of speaking; and the 
Players, who arc but the Imitators of I'nith, have 
taken it up. 

, I shall therefore pursue the Hint he has here 
given me, and for the Service of the British 
Stage I shall copy some of the Rules which this 
great Roman Master has laid down ; yet, without 

* {Action and Pronunciation']. 

* {Dramatical], and in first reprint. 


confining my self wholly to his Thoughts or 
Words: and to adapt this Essay the more to the 
Purpose for which I intend it, instead of the Ex- 
amples he has inserted in his Discourse, out of the 
ancient Tragedies, I shall make use of parallel 
Passages out of the most celebrated of our own. 

The Design of Art is to assist Action as much 
as possible in the Representation of Nature ; for 
the Appearance of Reality is that which moves 
us in all Representations, and these have always 
the greater Force, the nearer tiiey approach to 
Nature, and the less they shew of Imitation. 

Nature herself has assigned to every Emotion 
of the Soul, its peculiar Cast of the Countenance, 
Tone of Voice, and Manner of Gesture ; and the 
whole Person, all the Features of the Face and 
Tones of the Voice, answer, like Strings upon 
musical Instruments, to the Impressions made on 
them by the Mind. Thus the Sounds of the 
Voice, according to the various 'Fouches which 
raise them, form themselves into an Acute or 
Grave, Quick or Slow, Loud or Soft Tone. These 
too may be subdivided into various kinds of 
Tones, as the gentle, the rough, the contracted, 
the diffuse, the continhed, the intermitted, the 
broken, abrupt, winding, softned, or elevated. 
Every one of these may be employed with Art 
and Judgment ; and all supply the Actor, as 
Colouts do the Painter, with an expressive 
Variety. 

Anger exerts its peculiar V^oice in an acute, 
laised, and brTv’ng '>0110. 1 . The pns.sionate 
Chaiacterof k’ ' i/-. Os 11 mm,, ly drawn 
by Shakespear, abounds witn the strongest In- 
stances of this kind. 

Death I Confusion t 

Fiery ! — 7vhat C’' 'Oy ^ - a b‘ G’ ! Gloster ! 
Pd speak with l>uKe oj Coiu'a.lU and his 
Wife. 

A re they inform'd of this ? My Breath and Blood I . 
Fiery ? the fiery Duke ? &c. 

Sorrow and Complaint demand a Voice quite 
diflerent, flexible, slow, interrupted, and modu- 
lated in a mournful Tone ; as m that pathetical 
Soliloquy of Cardinal Wolscy on his Fall. 

J'areioel ! — a long Farewel to all my Greatness ! 
This is the State of Man ! — to-day he puis foidh 
The tender Leaves of Hopes ; to-morrow Blos- 
soms, 

And beai’s his blushing Honours thick upon him, 
The third Day comes a Frost, a killing Frost, 
And 7ohen he thinks, good easie Man, full surely 
His Greatness is a ripening, nips his Root, 

A nd then he falls as I do. 

We have likewise a fine Example of this in the 
whole I’art of Andromache in the Disttest-Mo- 
iher, particularly in the.se Lines. 
ni go, and in the Anguish of my Heart 
Weep o'er my Child — If he must die, my Life 
Is wrapt in his, I shall not long survive. 

'Tis for his sake that I have si^er'd Life, 
Groan'd in Captivity, and out-lh'd Hector. 

Yes, my Astyanax, xve'll go together! 

Together to the Realms of we'll go ; 

[ There to thy ravish'd Eye^ my Sir*' I il shonv, V 
And point him out among .\! odes beiow. } 


C C 2 
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Fear expresses it self in a low, hesitating and 
abject Sound. If the Reader considers the fol- 
lowing Speech of Lady Machetf^ while her hus- 
band IS about the Murder of Duncan and his 
Grooms, he will imagine her even affrighted with 
the Sound of her own Voice, while ^e is speak- 
ing it. 

Alas I I am afraid they have awaked, 

And ’its not done; tfC Attempt, and not the 
Deed, 

Confounds us — Hark ! — I laid the Daggers 
ready. 

He could not miss them. Had he not resembled 
My Father as he sleft, I had done it. 

Courage assumes a louder tone, as in that 
Speech of Don Sebastian^ 

Here satiate all your Fury ; 

Lei Fortune empty her whole Quiver on me, 

I have a Soul that like an ample Shield 
Can take in all, and Verge enough for more. 

Pleasure dissolves into a luxurious, mild, ten- 
der, and joyous Modulation ; as in the following 
Lines in Caius Marius^ 

Lavinia ! O there's Musick in the Name, 

That softning me to infant Tenderness, 

Makes my Heart spring, like the first Leafs of 
Life. 

And Perplexity is different from all these; 
grave, but not bemoaning, with an earnest uniform 
Sound of Voice ; as in th.at celebrated Speech of 
Hmnlet. 

To he, or not to be ? — that is the Question .* 
Whether Uis nobler in the Mind to suffer 
The Slings and Arrows of outrageous Fortune, 
Or to take A rtns against a Sea cf Troubles, 

A nd by opposing end them. To die, to sleep ; 

No more ; and by a Sleep to say we end 
The Heart-ach, and the thousand natural Shocks 
That Flesh is Heir to; 'tis a Consummation 
Devoutly to be wish'd. To die, to sleep — 

To sleep ; Perchance to dream ! Ay, there's the 
Rub. 

For in that sleep of Death what Dreams may 
come. 

When we have shuffled off this Mortal Coil, 
Musi give us pause — There's the Resfect 
'That makes Calamity of so long Life ; 

For who would bear the Whips and Scorns of 
Time, 

TIC Oppressors Wrongs, the froud Man's Con- 
tumely, 

The Pangs of despis'd Love, the Law's Delay, 
The Insolence of Office, and the Spurns 
That patiefit Merit of tk' inworthy takes. 

When he himself might his Quietus make 
With a bare Bodkin < Who would Fardles bear. 
To groan and sweat under a weary Life ? 

Biff that the Dread of something after Death, 
The undiscovet'd Country, from whose Bourn 
No Traveller returns, puzzles the Will, 

And makes us rather chuse those Ills we have. 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 


As all these Varieties of Voico are to be directed 
by the Sense, so the Action is to be directed by 
the Voice, and with a beautiful Projmety, M « 
were to enforce it. The Arm, which by a strong 
Figure TuUy calls The OraioTs Weapon,* it to 
be sometimes raised and extended : and the 
Hand, by its Motion, sometimes to lead, and 
sometimes to follow the Words, as they are uttei> 
ed. The Stuping of the Foot too has its proper 
Expression in Contention;^ Anger, or absolute 
Command. But the Face is the Epitome of the 
whole Man, and the Eyes are as it were the Epi- 
tome of the Face; for which Reason, he says, 
the best Judges among the Romans were not ex- 
tremely pleased, even with Roscius himself in his 
Masque. No Pait of the Body, besides the 
Face, is capable of as many Changes as there arc 
different Emotions in the Mind, and of express- 
ing them all by those Changes. Nor is this to be 
done without the Freedom of the Eyes ; tlierefore 
Theophrastus call’d one, who barely rehearsed 
his Speech with his Eyes fix’d, an absent Actor, 

As the Countenance admits of so great Variety, 
it requires also g;reat Judgment to govern it. Not 
that the Form of the Face is to oe shifted on 
every Occasion, lest it turn to Farce and Buffoon- 
ery : but it is certain that the Eyes have a won- 
derful Power of marking the Emotions of the 
Mind, sometimes by a stedfast Look, sometimes 
by a careless one, now by a sudden Regard, then 
by a joyful Sparkling, as the Sense of the Words 
IS diversified : for Action is, as it were, the Speech 
of the Features and Limbs, and must therefore 
conform Itself always to the Sentiments of the 
Soul. And it may be observed, that in all which 
relates to the Gesture, there is a wonderful Force 
implanted by Nature, since the Vulgar, the Un- 
skilful, and even the most Barbarous are chiefly 
affected by this. None are moved by the Sound 
of Words, but those who understand the Lan- 
guage , and the Sense of many things is lost upon 
Men of a dull Apprehension : but Action is a kind 
of Universal Tongue ; all Men are subject to the 
same Passions, and consequently know the same 
M.arks of them in others, by which they them- 
selves express them. 

Perliaps some of my Readers may be of Opin- 
ion, that the Hints I nave here made use ofi out 
of Cicero, are somewhat too refined for the Flay- 
ers on our Theatre : In answer to which, I ven- 
ture to lay it down as a Maxim, that without 
Good Sense no one can be a good Player, and 
that he is very unfit to personate the Dimity of a 
Roman Hero, who cannot enter into the Rules 
for Pronunciation and Gesture delivered by a 
Roman Orator. 

There is another thing wMsh my Author doM 
not think too minute to insist on, though it is 
purely mechanical ; and that is the right pitching 
of the Voice. On this occasion he tells the Stoiy 
of Gracchus, who employed a Servant ilvith a 
little Ivo^ Pipe to stand behind him, and give 
him the right Pitch, as often m he wanderedtoo 
far from the proper Modulation. Every Vbide, 
says Tully,^ has its particular Medium and Com- 
pass, and the Sweetness of Speedi consists m 


Dryden’s. 


Otway’s. 


‘ Near the end of the De Oratore. 
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leading: it t;hK>ug:h all the Varie^ of Tones natur- 
ally, and without touching any Extreme. There- 
fore, says he, Leave the Fijj^ at fwtne^ but carry 
the Seme 0/ this Custom •ivith you. 


No. S4a.] Friday y November on, 1712. [Addison. 


Ft sibi preeferri se gaiulet Ovid. 


W HEN I have been present in Assemblies 
where my Paper has been talked of, I have 
been veiy well pleased to htar those who would 
detract from the Author of it observe, that the 
Letters which are sent to the Spectator are as 
good, if not better tlmn any of his Works. Upon 
mvs Occasion many I^etters of Mirth are usually 
mentioned, which some think the Spectator writ 
to himself, and which others commend because 
they fancy he received them from his Corre- 
spondents : Such are those from the Valetudin- 
arian', the Inspector of the Sign-Posts; the 
Master of the Fan- Exercise : with that of the 
Hoop’d Petticoat ; that of Nicholas Hart the 
annual Sleeper ; that from Sir John Envill ; that 
upon the London Cries ; with multitudes of the 
same nature. As I love nothing more than to 
mortify the Ill-natured, that I may do it effect- 
ually, t must acquaint them, they have very often 
praised me when they did not design it, and that 
they have approved my Writings when they 
thought they had derogated fiom them. I have 
heard several of these unliappy Gentlemen prov- 
ing, by undeniable Arguments, that I was not able 
to pen a Letter which I had written the Day before. 
Nay) t have hearcl .some of them tlirowing out 
ambiguous Expres.‘,ions, and giving the Company 
reason to suspect that they theimelves did me the 
Honour to send me such or such a particular 
Epistle, which happened to be talked of with the 
Esteem Or Approbation of those who were present. 
'ITiese rigid Critick.s are so afraid of allowing me 
any thing which does not belong to mq, that they 
will not De positive whether the Lion, the wild 
Boar, and the Flower-pots in the Play-house, did 
not actually write those Letters which came to me 
in their Names. I mu.st therefore inform these 
Gentlemen, that T often chuse this way of casting 
my Thoughts into a Letter, for the following 
Reasons ; First, out of the Policy of those who 
try their Jest upon another, before they own it 
themselves. Secondly, because I would extort a 
little Praise from Such who will never ayiplaud 
any thing whose Author is known and certain. 
Thirdly, hecause it gave me an Opportunity of 
introducing a great variety of Characters into my 
Work, which could not have been done, had I al- 
ways written in the Person of the Spectator. 
Fourthly, because the Dignity Spectatonal would 
have suffered, had I published as from my self 
those several ludicrous Compositions which I have 
ascribed to fictitious Names and Characters. 
And lastly, because they often serve to bring in, 
more naturally, such additional Reflections as 
have been placed at the End of them. 

There are odiers who have likewise done me a 
very particular Honour, though andesignedly. 


These are such who will needs have it, that I have 
translated or borrowed many of my Thoughts out 
of Books which arc written in other languages. 

I have heard of a Person, who is more famous for 
his Library than his Learning, that has asserted 
this more than once in his private Conversation. 
Were it true, I am sure he could not speak it from 
his own Knowledge ; but had he read the Books 
which he ha.s collected, he would find this Accusa- 
tion to be wholly groundless. Those who ^e 
truly learned will acquit me in this Point, in which 
I have been so far from offending, that I have 
been scrupulous perhaps to a Fault in quoting the 
Authors of several Passages which I might nave 
made my own. But as this A.ssertion is in reality 
an Encomium on what I have published, I ought 
rather to glory in it, than endeavour to confute it. 

Some are so very willing to alienate from me 
that small Reputation which might accrue to me 
from any of tne.se my Speculations, that they at- 
tribute some of the best of them to those imagin- 
ary Manuscripts with which I have introduced 
them. There arc others, I must confess, whose 
Objections have given me a greater Concern, as 
they seem to reflect, under this Head, rather on 
my Morality than on my Invention. The.se are 
they who say an Author is guilty of Falshood, 
when he talks to thePublick of Manuscripts which 
he never saw, or describes Scenes of Action or 
Discourse in whiph he was never engaged. But 
these Gentlemen would do well to consider, there 
is not .a Fable or Parable which ever was made 
use of, that is not liable to this Exception ; since 
nothing, according to this Notion, can be related 
innocently, which was not once Matter of Fact. 
Be.side.s, I think the most ordinary Reader may 
be able to discover, by my way of writing, what 
I deliver in these Occurrences as Truth, and what 
as Fiction. 

Since I am unawares engaged in answering the 
several Objections which have been made against 
these my Works, I must take Notice that there 
are some who affirm a Paper of this Nature 
should always turn upon diverting Subjects, and 
others who find Fault with every one of them that- 
hath not an immediate Tendency to the Advance- 
ment of Religion or Learning. I shall leave these 
Gentlemen to dispute it out among themselves ; 
since I see one half of my Conduct patronized by 
each side. Were I serious on an improper Sub- 
ject, or trifling in a serious one, I should de- 
-servedly draw upon me the Censure of my Read- 
ers ; or were I conscious of any thing in my Writ- 
ings that is not innocent at least, or that the 
greatest part of them were not sincerely designed 
to discountenance Vice and Ignorance, and sup- 
port the Interest of true Wisdom and Virtue, I 
should be more severe upon my self than the 
Publick is di.sposed to be. In the mean while I 
desire my Reader to consider every particular 
Paper or Discourse as a distinct Tract by it self, 
and independent of every thing that goes before 
or after it. 

I shall end this Paper with the following Let- 
ter, which was really sent me, as some others have 
been which I have published, and for which I 
must own my self indebted to their respective 
Writers. 
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SlJ^t to our Senses. It is a particular System of Pro- 

‘ I wa.s this Morning in a Company of your yidence, that lies in a narrow Compass. The Eye 

* Well-wishers, when we read over, with great is able to command it, and by successive Enquiries 
‘ Satisfaction, Tully's Observations on Action can search into all its Parts. Could the Body of 

adapted to the Theatre : Though, by the the whole Earth, or indeed the whole Universe, 

* way, we were very sorry to find that you have he thus submitted to the Examination of our 

* disposed of another Member of your Club. Poor Senses, were it not too big and dispropordoned 

Roger is dead, and the worthy Clergyman for our Enquirie.s, too unwieldy for the Manage- 
‘ dying. Captain Sentry has taken Possession of ment of the Eye and Hand, there is no question 
' a fair Estate ; Will. Honeycomb has married a but it would appear to us as curious and well- 

* Farmer’s Daughter ; and the Templar with- contrived a Frame as that of an Human Body. 
' draws himself mto the Business of his own Pro- We should see the same Concatenation and Sub- 


‘fession. What will all this end in? We are afraid 
‘it portends no Good to the Publick. Unless you 
‘ very speedily fix a Day for the Election of new 
‘Members, we are under Apprehensions of losing 
‘the British Spectator. 1 hear of a Party of 
‘ Ladies who intend to address you on this Subject, 
* and question not, if you do not give us the Slip 
‘ very suddenly, that you will receive Addresses 
‘from all Parts of the Kingdom to continue so 
‘useful a Work. Pray deliver us out of this Per- 
‘ plexity, and among the Multitude of your Read- 
‘ ers you will particularly oblige 

Your most Sincere Friend and Servant, 

0 . Philo-Spec. 


Ho. 543.] Saturday, Nov. 22, 1712. [Addison. 

Facies non omnibus una 

Nec diversa tamen Ov. 

T hose who were skillful in Anatomy among 
the Ancients, concluded from the outward 
and inward Make of an Human Body, that it was 
the Work of a Being transcendently Wise and 
Powerful. As the World grew more enlightened 
in this Art, their Discoveries gave them fresh 
Opportunities of admiring the Conduct of Provi- 
dence in the Formation of an Human Body. Ga- 
len was converted by his Dissections, and could 
not but own a Supreme Being upon a Survey of 
this his Handy-work. "I here were, indeed, many 
Parts of which the old Anatomists did not know 
the certain Use ; but as they saw that most of 
those which they examined were adapted with 
admirable Art to their several Functions, they 
did not question but those, whose Uses they 
could not determine, were contrived with the 
same Wisdom for respective Ends and Purposes. 
Since the Circulation of the Blood has been found 
out, and many other great Discoveries have been 
made by our modem Anatomists, we see new 
Wonders in the Human Frame, and discern 
several important Uses for those Parts, which 
Uses the Ancients knew nothing of. In short, 
the Body of Man is such a Subj'ect as stands the 
utmost Test of Examination. 'J'hough it appears 
formed with the nicest Wisdom, upon the most 
superficial Survey of it, it .still mends upon the 
Search, and produces our Surprize and Amaze- 
! ment in proportion as we pry into it. What I 
have here said of an Human Body, may be ap- 
I plied to the Body of every Animal which has been 
the Subject of Anatomical Observations. 

The Body of an Animal is an Object adequate 


servicncy, the same Necessity and Usefulness, 
the same Beauty and Harmony in all and every 
of its Parts, as what we discover in the Body of 
every single Animal. 

The more extended our Reason is, and the 
more able to grapple with immense Objects, the 
greater still are those Discoveries which it makes 
of Wisdom and Providence in the Work of the 
Creation. A Sir Isaac Newton, who stands up 
as the Miracle of the Present Age, can look 
through a whole Planetary System ; consider it 
in its^eight, Number, and Measure ; and draw 
from it as many Demonstrations of infinite Power 
^d Wisdom, as a more confined Understanding 
is able to deduce from the System of an Human 
Body. 

But to return to our Speculations on Anatomy. ^ 
I shall here consider the Fabrick and Texture of 
the Bodies of Animals in one particular View ; 
which, in my Opinion, she>vs the Hand of a 
thinking and all-wise Being in their Formation, 
with the Evidence of a thousand Demon.slration.s. 

I think we may lay this down as an incontested 
Principle, that Chance never acts in a perpetu.d 
Uniformity and Consistence with it self. If one 
should always fling the same number with ten 
thousand Dice, or see every Throw just five times 
less, or five times more in Number than the 
Throw which immediately preceded it, who would 
not imagine there is some invisible Power which 
directs the Cast ? This is the Proceeding which 
we find ui the Operations of Nature, Every kind 
ol Animal is diversified by different Magnitudes, 
each of which gives rise to a different Species. 
J-,et a Man trace the Dog or Lion-Kind, and he 
will observe how many of the Works of Nature 
are published, if I may use the Expression, in a 
variety of Editions. If we look into the Reptile 
World, or into those different Kinds of Animals 
that fill the Element of Water, we meet with the 
same Repetitions .among several Specie.s, that 
differ very little from one another, but in Size and 
Bulk. You find the same Creature that is drawn 
at large, copied out in sf+yeral Proportions, and 
ending in Miniature. It would be tedious to pro- 
duce Instance.s of this regular Conduct in Pro- 
vidence, as it would be superfluous to those who 
are versed in the natural History of Animals. 
The magnificent Harmony of the Universe is 
such, that we may observe innumerable Divisions 
running upon the same Ground. I might also 
extend this Speculation to the dead Parts of 
Nature, in which we may find Matter disposed 
into many similar Systems, as well in our Sur- 
vey of Stars and Planets, as of Stones, Vegeta- 
bles, and other sublunary Parts of the Creation. 
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In a Word, Providence has shewn the Richness 
of its Goodness and Wisdom, not only in the Pro- 
quctipn of many Original Species, but in the Mul- 
tiplicity of Descants which it has made on every 
Original Species in particular. 

But to pursue this Thought still farther ; Every 
living Creature, considered in it self, has many 
very complicated Park, that are exact copies of 
some other Parts which it possesses, and which 
are complicated in the same Manner. One Eye 
would have been suflficient for the Subsistence 
and Preservation of an Animal ; but in order to 
better his Condition, we see another placed with 
a Mathematical Exactness in the same most ad- 
vantageous Situation, and in every particular of 
the same Size and Texture. Is it possible for 
Chance to be thus d«licate and uniform in her 
Ojjerations? Should a Million of Dice turn up 
twice together the same Number, the Wonder 
would be nothing in comparison with this. But 
when we see this Similitude and Resemblance in 
the Arm, the Hand, the Fingers ; when we see 
one half of the Body entirely correspond with the 
other in all those minute Strokes, without which 
a Man might have very well subsisted ; nay, when 
we often see a single Part repeated an hundred 
times in the same Bo«>ly, notwithstanding it con- 
sists of the most intricate v/eaving of numberless 
Fibres, and these Parts differing still in Magni- 
tude, as the Convenience of their particular Situa- 
tion requires ; sure a Man must have a strange 
Cast of Understanding, who does not discover 
the Finger of God in so wonderful a Work. These 
Duplicates in those Parts of the Body, without 
which a Man might have very well subsisted, 
though not so well as with them, are a plain De- 
monstration of an albwise Contriver ; as those 
more numerous Copyings, which are found among 
the Vessels of the same Body, are evident De- 
nuiixstrations that they could not be the Work of 
Chance. This Argument receives additional 
Strength, if we apply it to every Animal and In- 
sect within our Knowledge, as well as to those 
numberless living Creatures that are Objects too 
minute for a Human Eye; and if we consider 
how the several Species in this whole World of 
Life resemble one another in very many Particu- 
lars, so far as is convenient for their respective 
States of Existence : it is much more probable 
that an Imndred Million of Dice should be casu- 
ally thrown a hundred Million of Times in the 
same number, than that the Body of any single 
Animal should be produced by the fortuitous 
Concourse of Matter. And that the like Chance 
should arise in innumerable Instances, requires a 
degree of Credulity that is not under the direct- 
ion of Common Sense. LWe may carry this Con- 
sideration yet further, if we reflect on the two 
Sexes in every living Species, with their Resem- 
blances to each other, and those particular Dis- 
tinctions that were necessary for the keeping up 
of this great World of Life.] 

ITiere are many more Demonstrations of a 
Supreme Being, and of his transcendent Wisdom, 
Power, and Goodness in the Formation of the 
Body of a living Creature, for which I refer my 
Reader to other Writings, particularly to the 
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Sixth Book of the Poem, entitled Creation,'^ 
where the Anatomy of the human Body is de- 
scribed with great Perspicuity and Elegance. I 
have been particular on the Thought which runs 
through this Speculation, because I have not seen 
it enlarged upon by others. O. 


Ab. 544.] Monday, November 2^, 1712. [Steele. 


Nungnam ita quisqtiatn bene subducta ratiom 
ad vltam fuit 

Quia res, /Etas itsus semper aliquid apportet 
navi 

Aliqnid mofteat, ut ilia, quee te scire credas, 
nescias 

Et, quee tibi pntaris prima, in experiwido ut 
repudies, — ^Ter. 


T here are, I think, Sentiments in the follow- 
ing Letter from my Friend Captain Sentry, 
which discover a rational and equal Frame of 
Mmd, as well prepared for an advantageous as an 
unfortunate Change of Condition. 

Coverley~Hall, Nov, 15, Worcester- 
shire. 

SIR, 

* I am come to the Succession of the Estate of 
* my honoured Kinsman Sir Roger de Coverley ; 
‘and 1 assure you I find it no easy Task to keep 
‘up the Figure of Master of the Fortune which 
‘was so hanvisomely enjoyed by that honest plain 
‘Man. I cannot (with respect to the great Obli- 
‘gations T have, be it spoken) reflect upon his 
‘Character, but I am confirmed in the Truth 
‘ which I have, I thml;, heard spoken at the 
‘ Club, to wit, That a Man of a warm and wcll- 
‘ disposed Heart with a very small Capacity, is 
‘ highly superior in human Society to him who 
‘ with the greatest Talents is cold and languid in 
‘ his Affectioits. But, alas ! why do 1 make a 
‘ difficulty in speaking of my worthy Ancestor’.s 
‘ Failings? His little Absurdities and Incapacity ; 
‘for the Conversation of the politest Men are 
‘dead with him, and his greater Qualities are 
‘ even now useful to him. I know not whether 
‘ by naming those Disabilities I do not enhance 
‘ his Merit, since he has left behind him a Repnt- 
‘ation in his Country which would be worth the 
‘Pains of the wisest Man's whole Life to arrive 
‘at. By the way I must observe to you, tliat 
‘ many of your Readers have mistook that Passage 
‘in your Writings, vvdierein Sir Roger is reported 
‘ to have enquired into the private Character of 
‘the young Woman at the Tavern. I know you 
‘mentioned that Circumstance as an Instance of 
‘the Simplicity and Innocence of his Mind, 

‘ which made him imagine it a very easy thing to 
‘ reclaim one of those Criminals, and not as au 
‘ Inclination in him to be guilty with her. . The 
‘less discerning of your Readers cannot enter 
‘into that Delicacy of Description in the Cha- 
‘ racter ; But indeed my chief Business at this 
‘ time is to represent to you my present State of 


Blackmore's. 
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* Mind, and the Satisfactions I promise to my self 

* in the Possession of my new Fortune. 1 have 
‘ continued all Sir Roger’s Servants, except such 

* as it was a Relief to dismiss into little Beings within 
‘ my Manor ; Those who are in a List of the good 

* Knight’s own Hand to be taken care of by me, 

‘ I have quartered upon such as have taken new 
‘ Lea.ses of me, and added .so many Advantages 

* during the Live.s of the Persons so quartered, 

* that It is the Interest of those whom they are 
‘joined with, to cherish and befriend them upon 
‘all Occasions. I find a considerable Sum of 

* ready Money, which I am laying out among my 
‘ Dependants at the common Interest, but with a 
‘ Design to lend it according to their Merit, rather 
‘than according to their Ability. I shall lay a 
‘Tax upon such as 1 Itave highly obliged, to 

* become Security to me for such of their own 
‘poor Youth, whether Male or Female, as want 
‘Help towards getting into some Being in the 
‘World. I hope I shall be able to manage my 

* Affairs so, as to improve my Fortune every Year, 

* by doing Acts of Kindness. I will lend my 
‘Money to the Use of none but indigent Men, 

* .secured by such as have ceased to be indigent by 
‘ the Favour of my Family or my self. What 
‘ makes this the more practicable, is, that if they 
‘ will do any one Good with my Money, they are 
‘ welcome to it u}V)n their own Security ; And I 
‘ make no Exception against it, because the Per- 

* sons who enter into the Obligations, do it for 

* their own Family. I have laid out four thousand 
' Pounds this way, and it is not to be imagined 
*what a Crowd of People are obliged by it. In 

* Cases where Sir Roger has recommended, I 

* have lent Money to put out Children, with a 
‘ Clause which makc.s void the Obligation, in case 
‘ the Infant dies before he is out of his Apprentice- 

* ship ; by which means the Kindred and Masters 
‘are extremely careful of breeding him to In- 
‘ dustry, that he may repay it himself by his 
‘Labour, in three Years Journevwork after his 
‘Time is out, for the Use of his Securities. Op- 

* portunities of this kind are all that have occurred 
‘ since I came to my Estate ; but I assure you I 

* will preserve a constiuit Disposition to catch at 
‘ all the Occasion.s I can to promote the Good and 
‘Happiness of my Neighbourhood. 

‘ But give me leave to lay before you a little 
Establishment which has grown out of my pa.st 
‘ Life, that I doubt not, will administer great 
‘ Satisfaction to me in that Part of it, whatever 
‘ that is, which is to come. 

‘ There is a Prejudice in favour of the Way of 
‘ Life to wliich a Man has been educated, which I 
‘ know not whether it would not be faulty to over- 
‘come : It is like a Partiality to the Interest of 
‘one’s own Country before that of any other 
‘ Nation. It is from an Habit of Thinking, grown 
‘ upon me from nw Youth spent in Arms, that 

* I have ever held Gentlemen, who have preserved 

‘ Modesty, Good-nature, Justice, and Humanity j 

* in a Soldier’s Life, to be the most valuable and i 
‘worthy Persons of the human Race. To ’pass i 
‘ through imminent Dangers, suffer painful Watch- 
‘ings, frightful Alarms, and laborious Marches 

‘ for the greater part of a Man’s Time, and pass 
‘ the rest in a Sobriety conformable to the Rules of 


‘ the most virtuous civil Life^ is a Merit too great 
‘ to deserve the Treatment it usually meets with 
‘among the other part of the ‘World. But I 
‘ assure you, Sir, were there not very many who 
‘have this Worth, we could never have seett the 
‘glorious Events which we have in our Days. I 
‘ need not say more to illustra^ the Character of 
‘a Soldier, than to tell you he is the very contrary 
‘ to him you observe loud, sawey, and over-bear- 
‘ ing in a red Coat about Town. But I was going 
‘ to tell you, that in Honour of the Profession of 
‘Arms, I have set apart a certain Sum of Moaey 
‘ for a Table for such Gentlemen as have seryed 
‘ their Country in the Army, and will please from 
‘Time to Time to sojourn all, or any Part of the 
‘Year, at Coverley. Such of them as will do me 
‘ that Honour, shall find Horses, Servants, and all 
‘ things necessary for their Accommodation and 
‘Enjoyment of all the Conveniences of Life in a 
‘ pleasant various Country, If Colonel Catn^er/elt 

* be in Town, and his Abilities are not employ’d 
‘another way in the Service, there is no Man 
‘would be more welcome here. That Gentlc- 
‘ man’s thorough Knowledge in his Profession, 
‘together with the Simplicity of his Manners, 
‘and Goodness of his Heart, would induce others 

* like him to honour my Abode ; and I should be 
‘ glad my Acquaintance would take themselves to 
‘ be invited or not, as tlieir Characters have an 
‘ Affinity to his. 

‘ I would have all my Friends know, that they 
‘ need not fear (though I am become a Country 
‘ Gentleman) I will trespass against their Tem- 
‘perance and Sobriety. No, Si^ 1 shall retain so 
‘ much of the good Sentiments lor the Conduct of 
‘ Life, which we cultivated in each other at our 
‘ Club, as to contemn all inordinate Pleasures : 
‘But particularly remember, with our beloved 
‘ Tull^t that the Delight in Food consists in 
‘ Desire, not Satiety. They who most passion- 
‘ ately pursue Pleasure, seldomest arrive at It. 
‘Now 1 am writing to a Philosopher, I cannot 
‘ forbear mentioning the Satisfaction I took in the 
‘ Passage I read Yesterday in the same Tully. A 
‘Nobleman of Athetts made a Compliment to 
‘/*/rz^<?the Morning after he had supped at his 
‘ House, Your Entertaimnents do not only please 
‘ ivhenyo.t give them, but also the Day e^ter, 

I ant. 

My n 'orthy Friend, 

J 'cur most obedient humble Servant, 
WiLiJAM Sentry. 


S45-] Tuesday, Nov^ptber tyia. \,Steele, 


Quin potius Pacem yEtemam pactesque Hy- 
merueos ^ 

Exercemtts Virg, 


I CAN NOT but think the following Letter 
from the^ Emperor of China to the Pope of 
Rome, proposing a Coalition of the Chinese and 
Roman Churches, will be acceptable to the Curi- 
ous. 1 must confess 1 my self being of opinion 
that the Emperor has as much Authority to be 
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Interpreter to him he pretends to expound, as the 
Pope has to be Vicar to the Sacred Person he 
takes upon him to represent, I was not a little 
pleased with their Treaty of Alliance. W^^t Pro- 
^ss the Negotiation between his Majesty of 
Kome, and his Holiness of China makes (as we 
daily \Witers say upon Subjepts where we are at 
a Loss) Time will let us know. In the mean time, 
since they agree in the B'undamentals of Power 
and Authority, and differ only in Matters of Faith, 
we may expect the Matter will go on without 
Difficulty. 

Cdpia di Littera del Re della China al Papa, intcr- 
pretata dal Padm Segretario dell’ India della 
Compagna di Giesu.* 

A Voi Benedetto s»pra i henedetti PP, ed inter- 
pretatore grande de Pontifici e Pastore Xnto 
disj^ensatore deli* oglio de i Ri d'Euro/>e Cle- 
mente XI, . 

* 11 Favorite amlco di Dio Gionata 70 Poten- 
'tissimo sopra tutii i potentissimi della terra, 
‘ Altissmo sopra tutti gl’ Altissmi sotto il sole e la 

* luna, che sede nelk sede di smeraldo della China 
‘ sopra cento scalini d’oro. ad interpretnre la lingtia 
*di Dio a tutti i descemlenti fedeli d'Abranic., cho 
‘da la vita e la morte a cento quindici regni, ed 
*a cento settante Isole, scrive con la penna dello 
‘ Struzzo vergine, e manda saUite ed accresimento 
‘ di vccchiezza. 

‘ Essendo arrivato il tempo in cni il fiore della 

* reale nostro gioventu deve maturare i Frutti della 
‘ nostra vecchvezza, e confortare con quell i desiderii 
‘ del populi nostri divoti, e propogare 11 seme di 
‘quella pianta che deve proteggerh, habbiamo 
‘ Stabilito d’acconipagnarci con una virgine eccclsa 
‘ ed amorosaallattata alia maiumella della leonessa 
' forte e dell’ Agnella mansueta. Percio essendo 

* ci stato figurato sempre il vostro populo Europeo 

* Romano par paese di donne invitte, i forte, e 
‘caste; alfongiamo la nostt*a mano potente, a 
‘stringere una di loro, e questa sara una vostra 
‘ nipote, o nipote di qualche altro gran Sacerdote 

* Latino, che sia guardata dall’ occhio dritto di 
‘ Dio. Sara seminata in lei I’Autorita di Sarra, la 
‘Fedelta d’Esther, e la Sapienza di Abba; la 
‘ vo^liamo con 1’ occhio della colomba che guarda 
‘ il cielo, e la terra e con la bocca dello Conchiglia 
‘ che si pasce della ruggiada del matino. La sua eta 
‘non passi ducentocorsi della Luna, la sua statura 
‘ sia £uta quanto la spicca dritta del grano yerde, e 
‘ la sua grossezza quanto un manipolo di grano 

* secco. N oi la mandarcmino a yestire per li nostri 
‘mandatici Ambasciadori, e chi la conduranno a 
*noi, c noi incontraremmo alia riva del fiiinie 
‘ gramje facendola sJilire su nostro cocchio. Ella 

* potra adorare appresso di noi il suo Dio, con 

* vend quatro altre vergini a sua ellezzionc, e iwtra 
‘ cantare con loro come la Tortora alia Primavera. 

‘ Sodisfando 0 Padre e amico nostro questa 

* nostro brama, sarete caggionc di unire in per- 
‘petua amicitia cotesti vostri Regni d’Europa al 
‘nostro dominante Imperio, e si abbracciranno le 
‘vostri leggi come I’edera abbraccia la pianta, e 

'No suggestion has been made as to the au- 
thorship of this squib on the J esuits in China. 


* ©oi medesemi Spai^ercmo del Uostro seme reale 

* in coteste Provmci, riscaldahdo i letti di vostri 
‘Principi con il fuoco amorc^o delle nostre Ama- 
*2oni, d’alcune delle quali i nostri mandatici 

* Ambasciadori vi porteranno le Somiglianze de- 
‘ pinte. Vi Confirmiamo di tenere in pace le due 
‘jpuone religiose &miglie delli Missionarii gli’ 
'Figlioli dTgnazb, e h bianchi e neri figUoli di 
‘ Dominico ; il cui consiglio degl’ uni e deal’ altri 
‘ ci serve di scorta nel nostro regimento e di lume 
‘ ad interpretare le divine Legge come appuncto 
‘fa lume I’oglio che si getta m Mare. In tanto 
‘ Alzandoci dal nostro I'rono per Abbracciarvi, vi 
‘ dichiarianio nostro congiimto e Confederato ; ed 
‘ ordiniamo che questo foglio sia senate col nostro 
‘Segno Imperiale dalla nostra Citta, Capo del 
‘ Mondo, il quin to gionio della terza lunatione 
‘I’anno quarto del nostro Imperio. 

‘ Sigillo e un sole nelle cui faccia e anebe quella 
‘ della Luna ed intorno tra i Raggi vi sono traposte 
‘alcune Spade. 

‘ Dico il I'raduttore che second© il Ceremonial 
‘ di questo Lettere e recedentissimo .specialmente 
‘ Fesbcre .scntio con la penna della Struzzo vergine 
‘ con la quella non soglionsi scrivere quei Re che 
‘le pregiere a Dio e scrivendo a qnalche altro 
‘Principe del Mondo, la maggior Finezza che 
‘usino, e sctivergli con la penna del Pavone, 

A Letter from the Emperor of China to the Pope, 

interpreted by a Father Jesuit, Secretary of the 

Indies. 

To you blessed above the Blessed, ^eat Em/>erof 

of Bishops, and Pastor of Cftristians, Dis- 
penser of the Oil of the Kings of Europe, 

Clement XL 

“The Favourite Friend of God Gionnata the 
“ Vllth, most Powerful above the most Powerful 
“ of the Earth, Highest above the Highest under 
“the .Sun and Moon, who sits on a Throne of 
“Emerald of China, above 100 Steps of Gold, to 
“interpret the Language of God to the faithful, 
“and who gives Life and Death to 115 Kingdoms, 
“ and 170 f<ilands ; he writes with the Quill of a 
“Virgin Ostrich, and sends Health and Increase 
“of old Age. 

“ Being arrived at the time of our Age, in which 
“the Floiver of our Royal Youth ought to ripen 
“into Fruit towards old Age, to comfort therewith 
“ the Desire of our devoted People, and to propa- 
“ gate the Seed of that Plant which must protect 
“them; We have determined to accompany our 
“ selves with an high Amorous Virgin, suckled at 
“ the Breast of a wild Lioness, and a meek Lamb ; 
“and imagining with our selves that your Eu- 
“ ropean Roman People is the Father of many 
“unconquerable and chaste Ladies : We stretch 
“out our powerful Arm to embrace one of them, 
“and she shall be one of your Neices, or the 
“Neice of some other great Latin Priest, the 
“ Darling of God’s Right Eye. Let the Authority 
“of Sarah be sown in her, the Fidelity of Esther, 
“and the Wisdom of Abba. We would have her 
“ Ik'e like that of a Dove, which may look upon 
“Heaven and Earth, with the Mouth of a Shell- 
“Fish to feed upon the Dew of the Morning; 
“ Her Age must not exceed 200 Courses of the 
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** Moor; let her Stature be MUal te that of an 
“ Ear of Com, and her Girth a Handful. 

“ Wc will send our Mandarint^s Embassadors 

to clothe her, and to conduct her to us, and we 
“ will meet her on the Bank of the great River, 
“making her to leap up into our Chariot. She 
“ may with us .worship her own God ; together 
**with twenty four Virgins of her own chusiug ; 
“and she may sing with them, as the Turtle in 
“the Spring. You, O Father and Friend, com- 
“ pWing^ with tliis our Desire, may be an occasion 
“oruRiting in perpetual Friendship our high Em- 
“ pire with your European Kingdoms, and we 
“ may embrace your Laws, as the Ivy embraces 
“the I'ree ; and we ouj' selves may scatter our 
“Royal Blood into your Provinces, warming the 
“chief of your Princes with the amorous Fire of 
“ our Amazons, the resembling Pictures of some 
“of which our said Mandarine's Embassadors 
*' shall convey to you. 

** VV^e exhort you to keep in Peace two good 
“Religious Families of Missionaries, tlie black 
“ Sons of Ignatius, and the white and black Sons 
“of Dominicus; that the Counsel, both of the 
“ one and the other, may serve as a Guide to us 
“in our Government, and a Light to interpret the 
“ Divine Law, as the Oil cast into the Sea pro- 
“ duces Light. 

conclude, we. rising up in our Throne to 
“ embrace you, we declare you our Ally and Con- 
“ fetlerate ; and have ordered this Leaf to be 
“scaled with our Imperial Signet, in our Royal 
“City the Head of the World, the 8th Day of 
“tne third Lunation, and the 4th Year of our 
*' Reign. 

Letters from Rome say, the whole Conversa- 
tion both among Gentlemen and Ladies has turn- 
ed upon the Subject of this Epistle, ever since it 
arrived. The Jesuit who translated it says, it 
loses much of the Majesty of the Original ui the 
Italian. It seems there was an Offer of the same 
nature made by a Predecessor of the present Em- 
peror to Lewis the Xlllth of France, but no 
Lady of that Court would take the Voyage, that 
Sex not being at that time so much u';cd in poli- 
tick Negotiations. The manner of ti eating the 
Pope is, according to the Chinese Ceremonial, 
very respectful : For the Emperor writes to him 
with the Quill of a Virgin Ostrich, which was 
never used before but in Writing Prayers. In- 
structions are preparing for the Lady who shall 
have so much Zeal as to undertake this Pilgrim- 
age, and^ be an Empress for the sake of her Rell- 

f ion. The Principal of the Indian Missionaries 
as given in a List of the reigning Sins in China, 
in order to prepare the Indulgences necessary to 
this Lady and her Retinue, in advancing the In- 
terests of the Roman Catholic Religion m those 
Kingdoms. 

To the Spectatok-Genekal. 

May it please your Honour, 

‘ I have of late seen French Hats, of a pro- 
‘ digious Magnitude, pass Ly my Observatory. 

T. ‘John Sly. 


He. 546.] IVedneidapf Bov. 36, 

Omnia patefacienda ut ne quid emnine qtmi 1 
VendUor writ, eniptor igtwrei.—Tfiy^ 

fc. 

I T gives me very great Scandal to observe, 
where-ever I go, how much Skill, in buying 
I all manner of Goods, there is necessary to defend 
I yourself from being cheated in whatever you sec 
j exposed to Sale. My Reading makes such a 
stiong impression upon me, that I should thin^ 

I my self a Cheat in my Way, if I should transii^e 
I any thing from another Tongue, and not acknow- 
ledge it to my Readers. I understood from com- 
I mon Report, that Mr. Cibber was introducing a 
French Play upon our Stage, and thought my 
self concerned to let the Town know what wa.s 
his, and what foreign/ When I came to the Re- 
hearsal, 1 found the House so paftial to one of 
their own Fraternity, that they gave every thing 
which wa.s said such Grace, Emi^asis, and Force 
in their Action, that it was no easy matter to 
make any Judgment of the Perforniancc. Mrs. 
Oldjield, who, it seems, is the Heroick Daughter, 
had so just a Conception of her Part, that her 
Action made what she spoke appear decent, just, 
and noble. The Passions of Terrour and Com- 
passion, they made me believe were very artfully 
raised, and the whole Conduct of the Play artful 
and surprizing, We Authors do not muen relish 
the Endeavours of Players in this kind ; but have 
the same Disdain as Physicians and Lawyers 
have when Attorneys and Apothecaries give Ad- 
vice Cibber himself took the liberty to tell me, 
that he expected 1 would do him Justice, and 
allow ihc^ Play well-prepared for his Spectators, 
whatever it was for his Readers. He added very 
many Particulars not uncurious concerning the 
mannor of taking an Audience, and laying wait 
not only for their superficial Applause, but also 

Xiuicna, or the Heroic Daughter, a Tragedy 
taken from tlie C id of Corneille, by Colley Cib- 
ber T he play was not published until after 
Steele's pamphlet, ‘ The Crisis,’ had exposed him 
to political and (as it neces.sarily followed in those 
days) per.sonal detraction. Cibber then dedicated 
his play to Steele, referring to the custom of 
hi.s calumniators, since they could not deny his 
literary services, to transfer all the merit of them 
to Addison, upon whom he had so generously [ 
heaped more th.in the half of his own fame, and j 
.said: ‘Your Enemies therefore, thus knowing' 
that your own consent had partly justified their } 
insinuations, saved a great d^al of their malice 
from being ridiculous, and fairly left you to apply 
to such your singular conduct what Mark An- 
tony says of Octavius in the play — 

Fool that I was ! upon my Eagle's wings 
I bore this Wren, 'till I was tired with soaring, 
A nd now, he mounts above mel* 

True-hearted Steele never read his relation to 
his friend in this fashion. With how fine a dis- 
regard of conventional dimity is the latter part of ; 
1 this paper given by Steele to the kind effort to j 
help in setting a fallen man upon his legs again ! I 
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for insinuating into thek" Affections and Passions, 
by the artful Management of the Look, Voice, 
and Gesture of the Sjjeaker. I could not but 
consent that the Heroick Daughter appeared m 
the Rehejirs^ a moving Entertainment wrougni 
out of a great and exemplary Virtue. 

The Advantages of Action, Show, and Dr^s 
on these Occasions are allowable, because the 
Blerit consists in being capable of imposing upon 
us to our Advantage and Entertainment. All 
that I was going to say about the Honesty of an 
Author in the Sale of his Ware, was that he ought 
fo own all that he had borrowed from others, and 
lay in a clear light all that he gives his Spectators 
for their Money, with an Account of the first 
Manufacturers, liut I, intended to give the Lec- 
ture of this D^ upon the common and prostituted 
Behaviour of Traaers in ordinary Commerce. The 
Philosopher made it a Rule of Trade, that your 
Profit ought to he the common Profit ; and it is 
unjust to any Step towards Gain, wherein 

the Gain of even those to whom you sell is not 
also consulted. A Man may deceive himself if 
he thinks fit, but he is no better than a Cheat who 
sells any thing without telling the Exceptions 
against it, as well as what is to be said to its Ad- 
vantage. The scandalous abuse of Language 
and hardening of Conscience, which may be ob- 
served every Day in going from erne Place to an- 
other, is what makes a whole City to an unpre- 
judiced Eye a Den of Thieves. It was no small 
pleasure to me for this reason to remark, as I 
passed by Cornhill, that the Shop of that wordiy, 
nonest, tho’ lately unfortunate, Citizen, Mr. 
yokn Moreton,’'^ so well known in the Linnen 
Trade, is fitting up a-new. Since a Man has 
been in a distressed Condition, it ought to be a 
great Satisfaction to have passed thro’ it iu 
such a Manner as not to have lost the Bhiendship 
of those who suffered with him, hut to receive an 
honourable Acknowledgment of his Honesty from 
those very Persons to whom the Law had con- 
signed his Estate. , . 

The Misfortune of this Citizen is like to prove 
of a very general Advantage to those who shall 
deal with him hereafter: For the Stock with 
which he now sets up being the Loan of his 
Friends, he cannot expose that to the Hazard of 

iving Credit, hut enters into a Ready-Money 

'rade, by which Means he will both buy and sell 
the best and cheapest. He imposes upon himself a 
Rule of af^ing tne Value of each Piece he .sells 
to the Piece it self : so that the mo.st ignorant 
Servant or Child will be as good a Buyer at his 
Shop as the most skilful in the Trade. For all 
which, you have all his Hopes and Fortune for 
your Security. To encourage Dealing after this 
Way, there is not only the avoiding the most in- 
famous Guilt in ordinary Bartering ; but this Ob- 
servation, That he who buys with ready Money 
saves as much to his Family, as the State exacts 
out of his Land for the Security and Service of 
his Country; that is to say, in plain English^ 
Sixteen will do as much as Twenty Shillings. 

* See No. 248. To this Mr. Moreton w.^ ad- 
dressed the letter signed W. S., from Sir William 
Scawen. 


Mr. SPECtkTOR, 1 

" My Heart is so swelled With grateful Senti- 

* ments on account of some Favours which I have 
‘lately received, that I must beg leave to give 
‘ them Utterance amongst the Croud of other 
‘anonymous Correspondents ; and writing, I hope, 

* will be as great i|i. Relief to my forced Silence, as 

* it is to your natural Taciturnity— My generous 
‘ Benefactor will not suffer me to speak to him in 
‘ any Terms of Acknowledgment, out ever treats 
‘me as if he had the greatest Obligations, and 
‘ uses me with a Distinction that is not to be ex- 
‘ pected from one so much my Superiour iti For- 
‘ tune, Years, and Understanding. He insinuates, 

‘ as if I had a certain Right to his Favours from 
‘some Merit, which his ‘particular Indulgence to 
‘me has discovered ; but that is only a beautiful 
‘Artifice to lessen the Pain an honest Mind feels 
‘ in receiving Obligations, when there is no pro- 
‘ bability of returning them. 

‘ A gift is doubled when accompanied with such 
‘ a Delicacy of Address ; but what to me gives it 
‘an inexpressible Value, is its coming from the 
‘ Man I most esteem in the World. Itplease.s me 
‘ indeed, as it is an Advantage and Addition to 
‘ my Fortune ; but when I consider it is an In- 

* stance of that good Man’s Friendship, it over- 
‘ joys, it transports me ; I look on it with a 
‘Lover’s Eye, and no longer regard the Gift, but 
‘the Hand that gave it. For my Friendship is 
‘so entirely void of any gainful Views, that it 
‘ often gives me Pain to think it .should have been 
‘ chargeable to him ; and I cannot at some melan- 
‘ choly Hours help doing his Generosity the In- 
‘ jury of fearing it should cool on this account, 
‘and that the last Favour might be a sort of 
‘ Legacy of a departing Friendship, 

Confess these P'ears seem very groundless 
‘ and unjust, but you must forgive them to the 

* Apprehension of one possessed of a great Trea- 
‘ sure, who is frighted at the most distant Shadow 
‘ of Danger. 

‘ Since I have thus far open’d my Heart to you, 

‘ T will not conceal the secret Satisfaction I feel 
‘ there of knowing the Goodness of my B'riend 
‘ will not be unrewarded. I am pleased with 
‘ thinking the Providence of the Almighty hath 
‘ sufficient Blessings in store for him, and will 
‘ certainly discharge the Debt, though I am not 
‘ made the happy Instrument of doing it, 

‘ However, nothing in my power shall be want- 

* ing to shew my Gratitude ; I will make it the 
‘Business of my Life to thank him, and shall 
‘ esteem (next to him) those my best Friends, who 
‘ give me greatest Assistance in this good Work. 

‘ Printing this Letter would be some little Instance 
‘ of my Gratitude ; and your Favour herein will 
‘ very much oblige 

Nov. 24. Your most humble Servant, 

T. W. C. 
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No. 547.] Thursday^ Nov. 97, 1713. [AddisoH. 


Si vulnus tibi monstratd r^ice vel herbA 
Nan yierat levins, fwgeres radice vel berbA 
Projdciente nihil curarier — — — Hor, 

I T is very difficult to praise a Man without 
putting him out of Countenance. My fol- 
lowing Correspondent has found out this un- 
common Art, and, together with his Friends, has 
celebrated some of my Speculations after such a 
concealed but diverting manner, that if any of my 
Readers think I am to blame in Publishing my 
own Commendations, they will allow I should 
have deserved their Censure as much, had I sup- 
pretused the Humour in which they are convey'd 
to me. 

SIR, 

‘ 1 am often in a private Assembly of Wits of 
‘both Sexes, where we generally descant upon 
* your Speculations, or upon the Subjects on which 
‘you have treated. We were last Tuesday 
‘ of those two Volumes which you have lately 
‘ published. Some were commending one of your 
* Papers, and some another ; and there was scarce 
‘ a langle Person in the Company that had not a 
‘favourite Speculation. Upon this a Man of Wit 
‘ and Learning told us, he thought it would not be 
‘ aiai.ss if we paid the Spectator the same Com- 
* pliineiit that is often made in our publick Prints 
‘to Sir IVilliam Read, Dr. Grant, Mr. Moor 
‘ Apothecary ; * and other eminent Physicians, 
‘ where it is usual for the Patients to publish the 
* Cures which have been made upon them, and 
‘the several Distempers under which they 
* laboured. The Proposal took, and the Lady 
‘where we visited having the two last Volumes in 
‘ large Paper interleav’d for her own private use, 
‘ordered them to be brought down, and laid in 
‘ the Window, whither every one in the Company 
‘ retired, and writ down a particular Advertise- 
‘ ment in the Style and Phrase of the like inge- 


' nious Compositions which we fre(|uently I 

* with at the end of our News-Papers, When we | 

* had hnish’d our Work, we read them with a great ! 
‘ deal .of Mirth at the Fire-side, and agreed, 1 

* Nemine contradicente, to get them franscrib’d, 

‘ and sent to the Spectator. The Gfcntleman who 1 
‘ made the Proposal enter’d the following Adver- 
‘ tisement before the Title-Page, after which the I 
‘rest succeeded in order. I 

* Remediunt ejjficax et universum; or. An ef* 
‘fectual Remedy adapted to all Capacities ; shew- 
‘ing how any Person may Cure himself m 1 % 

‘ Nature, Pride, Party-Spleen, or any other Dis- 
‘ temper incident to the human System, with an 
‘ casie way to know, when the Infection is upon 
‘him. This Panacea is as innocent as Bread, 
‘agreeable to the Taste, and requires no Con- 
‘linement. It has not its Equal in the Universe, 
‘as Abundance of the Nobility and Gentry 
‘ throughout the Kingdom have eicptnenced. 

N.B. ‘No Family ought to be wthout it. 

Over the two Spectators on Jealousy, being the 
two first in the third Volume. 1 

* I William Crazy, aged Tlireescore and 
‘seven, having been for .several Years afflicted 
‘ with uneasie Doubts, Fears and Vapours, 

‘ occasion’d by the Youth and Beauty of Mary 
‘my Wife, aged twenty five, do hereby for 
‘the Benefit of the Pubhek give Notice, that I 

* have found great Relief from the two following 
‘ Doses, having taken them two Mornings together 
‘ with a Dish of Chocolate. Witness my Hand, 

‘ <Sr»c. 

For the Benefit of the Poor. 

‘In charity to such as are troubled with the 
‘Disease of Levee- Haunting, and are forced to 
‘ seek their Bread every Morning at the Chamber 
‘Doors of great Men, \ A. B. do testifie, that 
‘for many Years past I laboured under this 
‘ fashionable Distemper, but was cured of it by a 
‘ Remedy which 1 bought of Mrs. Bald^uin, con- 
[ ‘taind in an Half-Sheet of Paper, marked No. 

‘ 193. where any one may be provided with the 
‘ same Remedy at the price of a single Penny. 

‘ An infallible Cure for IlyPocondriack MelaU' 

* choly. No. 173. 184. 19T. C03. 209. 221. 233. 235. 

‘ 239. 245- 247. 251. 

Probatum est. Charles Easy. 

‘1 Christopher Query having been troubled 
‘with a certain Distemper in my Tongue, which 
‘ shewed it .self in impertinent and superfluous 
‘ Interrogatories, have not j^sked one unne- 
' cessary Question since my Perusal of the Pre- 
‘scription marked No. 228. 

‘ The Briiannick Beaut if yer, being an Essay on 

* Modesty, No. 231. which gives such a delightful 
‘ Blushing Colour to the Cheeks of those that are 
‘ White or Pale, that it is not to be distinguished 
‘from a natural fine Complection, nor perceived 
‘ to be artificial by the nearest Friend : Is nothing 
‘of Paint, or in the least hurtful. It rendei-g the 
‘ Face delightfully handsome : is not .subject to be 
‘ rubbed on, and cannot be parallelled by either 


* Sir William Read, a doctor who could nardly 
read^ was one of the most pertinacious adveitisers 
of his time. He advertised in the Tatler that he 
had been 35 years in the practice of ‘ couching 
‘ cataracts, taking off all sorts of wen.s. curing wry 
‘ neck.s and lips without blemish, though never 

‘ so deformed,’ His wife assisted him, and after 
his death carried on his business, advertising that, 
‘ The Lady Read, in Durham Yard, in the Strand, 
* having obtained a peculiar method of couching 
‘ cataracts and curing all diseases of the eyes, by 
‘ Sir William Read’s method and medicines, and 
‘having had above 15 years’ experience - - - - - - 
‘Note, Sir Willia!m Read has left only with his 
‘ lady ffie true receipt of his Styptich Water,’ &c., 
&c. , . . 

Dr. Grant was another advertising oculist, 
illiterate and celebrated, originally a tinker or 
cobbler, afterwards a Baptist preacher m South- 
wark. 

Mr. Moore sold a powder which, according to 
his advertisements, brought off worms of incredible 
length. 
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•Wauih, Powder, Cosmeticlc &c. It is certainly 
*thc best Beautifier in the World. 

Martha Gloworm. 

'I Samuel SeV^ of the Parish of St. y antes' s, 

* having a Constitution which naturally abounds 
‘ with Acids, made use of a Paper of Directions 
'marked No. 177. recommending a healthful 

* Exercise called Good-Nature^ and have found it 

* a most excellent Sweetner of the Blood. 

'Whereas I, Klizaheth Rai-ul'Oiv, was troubled 
'with that Distemper in Head, which about a 
'Year ago was pretty Epidemical among the 
'Ladies, and diiscoverM it self in the Colour of 

* their Hoods, having made use of the Doctor’s 

* Cephalick Tincture, which he exhibited to the 
‘ Publick in one of his last Year’s Papers, I re- 
‘ cover’d in a very few Days. 

'I George Glmmi have for a long time been 
' troubled with the Spleen, and being advis’d by 
*my Friends to put my self into a Course of 

* Steele t did for that end make use of Remedies 
'convey’d to me several Mornings, in short 
' Letters, from the Hands of the inviMble Doctor. 
'They were marked at the bottom Nathaniel 

* Henroost f Alice Tki'endneedle, Rebecca Nettie- 
‘ topi Tom. Loveless, Mary Meamvell, Thomas 

* Smoaky, Anthony Freeman, Tom Meggot, 

' Rustick Sprightly, &c. which have had so good 
'an Effect upon me, that I now find my self 
‘cheat fill, lightsome and easie ; and therefore do 
' recommend them to all such as laboui under the 
'same Distemper. 

Not having room to insert all the Advertise- 
ments which were sent me, I have only picked 
out some few from the Third Volume, reserving 
the Fourth for another Opportunity. O. 


No. 548.] Friday, November 28, 1712. [ 

Vitiis nemo sine nascitur, optimus iilo 

Qui minimis urgetur Hor. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


Not). 27, 1712. 


I HAVE read this Day’s Paper with a great 
deal of Pleasure, and could send you an Ac- 
count of several Elixirs and Antidotes in your 
third Volume, which your Correspondents have 
not taken Notice of in their Advertisements ; and 
at the same time must own to you, that I have 
seldom seen a Shop furnislied with such a Variety 
of Medicaments, and in which there are fewer 
Soporifics. The several Vehicles you have in- 
vented for conveying your unacceptable 7'ruths to 
us, are what I most p.iriiciilarly admire, as f am 
airraid they are Secrets which will die with you. 
I do not find that any of your Critical Essays are 
taken Notice of in this Paper, notwithstanding 1 

* Unacknowledged, but doubtless by Addison, 
whb took this indirect way of answering Dennis. 
Addison’s hand is further shown by the addition 
made to the reprint. 


look upon them to be excellent Cleansers of the 
Brain, and could venture to superscribe them with 
an Advertisement which I have lately seen in one 
of our News-Papers, wherein there is an Account 
^iven of a Sovereign Remedy for restoring the 
Ta-ste of all such Persons whose Palates have been 
vitiated by Distempers, unwholesome Food, or 
any the like Occasions. But to let fall the Al- 
lusion, notwithstanding your Criticisms, and par- 
ticularly the Candour which you have discovered 
in them, are not the least taking Part of your 
Works, I find your Opinion concerning Poetical 
yustice, as it is expressed in the first Part of your 
Fortieth Spectator, i.s controverted by some 
eminent Cnticks ; and as you now seem, to our 
great Grief of He.*rt, to be winding up your Bot- 
toms, I hoped you would have enlarged a little 
upon that Subject. It is indeed but a single Para- 
graph in your Works, and I believe those who 
have read it with the same Attention 1 have done, 
will think there is nothing to be objected against 
It. I have however drawn up some additional 
Arguments to strengthen the Opinion which you 
have there delivered, having endeavoured to go to 
the Bottom of that I^lattcr, which you may either 
publish or suppress as you think fit. 

"'Horace in my Motto says, that all Men are 
‘ vicious, and that they differ from one another, 

‘ only as they are more or less so. Boileau has 
‘ given the .same Account of our Wisdom, as Ho- 

* race has of our Virtue. 

Tons les homines sont fotis, et, malgri tons leurs 
soins, 

Ne different entre eux, que du plus et du moins. 

All Men, says he, are Fools, and, in spite of their 
Endeavours to the contrary, differ from one an- 
other only as they are more or less so. 

‘Two or three of the old Greek Poets have 
' given the same turn to a Sentence which de- 
' scribes the Happiness of Man in this Life ; 

To dXuTrws, di/dpdtt eo-rt 

That Man is most happy who is the least miser- 
able. ‘ It will not perhaps be unentertaimiTg to 
‘the Polite Reader to observe how these three 
‘beautiful Sentences are formed upon different 

* Subjects by the same way of thinking ; but I 
‘ shall return to the first of them. 

‘ Our Goodness being of a comparative, and not 
‘an absolute nature, there is none who in strict- 
‘ ness can be called a Virtuous Man. Every one 
‘ has in h’m a nitiival All ■ v tho’ one may be fuller 
‘of Dro-' ihan .I'-n'ier . Tor ilii- reason I cannot 
‘ think it right to introduce a perfect or a faultless 
‘ Man upon the Stage ; not only because such a 
‘ Character is improper to move Compassion, but 
‘because there is no such a thing in Nature. 
‘This might probably be one Reason why the 
‘ Si’KCTATOR in one of his Papers took notice of 

* that late invented Term called Poetical yustice, 

* and the wrong Notions into which it ha*. led some 
‘Tragick W^riters. The most perfect Man has 
'Vices enough ’to draw down Punishments upon 
*his Head, and to justify Frovulence in regard to 
'any Miseries that may befal him. For this 
'reason I cannot think, but that I’le Instructioi^ 
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*and Moral are much liner, where a Man who is 
' virtuous in the main of his Character falls into 
' Distress, and sinks under the Blows of Fortune 
*at the End of a Tragedy, than when he is repre- 

* seated as Happy and Triumphant. Sudi an 

* Example corrects the Insolence of Human Na- 
‘ture, softens the Mind of the Beholder with 
‘Sentiments of Pity and Compassion, comforts 
‘ him under his own private Affliction, and teaches 
‘him not to judge Mens Virtues by their Suc- 
‘ cesses. I cannot think of one reaf Hero in all 
‘ Antiquity so far raised above Human Infirmities, 

‘ that he might not be very naturally represented 
‘in a Tragedy as plunged in Misfortunes and 
‘ Calamities. The Poet may still find out some 
‘prevailing Passion or Indiscretion in his Cha- 
‘racter, and shew it in such a Manner, as will 
‘sufficiently acquit the Gods of any Injustice in 
‘his Sufferings. For as Horace observes in my 
‘Text, the best Man is faulty, tho’ not in so great 
‘ a degree as those whom we generally call vicious 

* Men. 

‘If such a strict Poetical Justice, as some 
‘ Gentlemen insist upon, was to be observed in 

* this Art, there is no manner of Reason why it 
‘ should not extend to Heroick Poetry, as well as 
‘Tragedy. But we find it so little observed in 
‘ Horner^ that his chilles is placed in the greatest 
‘ point of Glory and Success, though his Character 
‘ is Morally Vicious, and only Poetically Good, if 
‘ I may use the Phrase of our modem Criticks. 
‘The JEneid is filled with Innocent, unhappy 
‘Persons. Nisus and Ettrialus, Lausus and 

* Pallas come all to unfortunate Ends. The Poet 
I ‘takes Notice in particular, that in the Sacking 

‘ of Troy^ Riphetis fell, who was the most just 
‘Man among the Trojans. 

— Cadit et Riphem Justissimus unus^ 

Out fuit in Teucris et servantissimus yRqui: 
Dijs aliter visum est 

‘ And that Pantkeus could neither be preserved 
‘ by his transcendent Piety, nor by the holy Fil- 
‘lets of Ajollo, whose Priest he was. 

nee Te tua jlurima Pantheu 

Ldbentem pietas, nec Apollinis infula texit. 

JEn. 1. 2. 

* I might here mention the Practice of ancient 
‘Tragick Poets, both Greek and Latin; but as 
‘this Particular is touched upon in the Paper 
‘ above-mentioned, I shall pass it over in Silence. 
‘I could produce Passages out of Aristotle in 
‘ favour of my Opinion, and if in one Place he 
‘ says that an absolutely Virtuous Man should not 
‘ be represented as unhappy, this does not justifie 
‘any one who shall think fit to bring in an abso- 
‘ lutely virtuous Man upon the Stage. Those who 
‘ are acquainted with that Author’s Way of Writing, 

‘ know very well, that to take the whole extent of 
‘ his Subject into his Divisions of it, he often 
‘ makes use of such Cases as arc imaginary, and 
‘ not reducible to Practice : He himself declares 
‘that such Tragedies as ended unhappily bore 
‘ away the Prize in Theatrical Contentions, from 
‘those which ended happily ; and for the Fortieth 
< Speculation, which I am now considering, as it 

! 


‘has given Redons why these are more apt to 
‘please an Audience, so it only proves that these 
‘are generally preferable to the other, tho’ at the 
‘ same time it affirms that many excellent Tragedies 
‘have and may be written in both kinds. 

[* I shall conclude with observing, that though 
‘ the Spectator above-mentioned is so far against 

* the Rule of Poetical Justice, as to affirm, that 

* good Men may meet with an unhappy Catastro- 
‘ phe in Tragedy, it does not say that ill Men may 
‘go off unpunished. The Reason for this Dis- 
‘ tinction is ve^ plain, namely,^ because the best 
‘of Men are vicious enough to Justify Providence 
‘ for any Misfortunes and Afflictions which may 
‘ befal them, but there are many Men so criminal 
‘that they can have no Claim or Pretence to 
‘ Happiness. The best of Men may deserve Pun- 
‘ishment, but the worst of Men cannot deserve 
‘ Happiness.] 


No. 549.] Saturday, Nov. 29, 1712. [Addisen, 


uamvis digressu veteris confttsus amici, 
audo tamen Juv. 


I BELIEVE most People begin the World with 
a Resolution to withdraw from it into a serious 
kind of Solitude or Retirement, when they have 
made themselves easie in it. Our Unhappiness 
is, that we find out some Excuse or other for de- 
ferring such our good Resolutions till our intended 
Retreat is cut off by Death. But among all kinds 
of People there are none who are so hard to part j 
with the World, as those who are grown old in 
the heaping up of Riches. Their Minds are so 
warped with their constant Attention to Gain, that 
it is very difficult for them to give their Souls 
another Bent, and convert them towards those 
Objects, which, though they are proper for every 
Stage of Life, are .so more especially for the last. 
Horace describes an old Usurer as so charmed 
with the Pleasures of a Country Life, that in 
order to make a Purchase he called in all his 
Mony ; but what was the Event of it ? Why in a 
very few Days after he put it out again. I am 
engaged in this Series of Thought by a Discourse 
which 1 had last Week with my worthy Friend 
Sir Andkew Freeport, a Man of so much 
natural Eloquence, good Sense, and Probity of 
Mind, that I always hear him with a particular 
Pleasure. As we were sitting together, being 
the sole remaining Members of our Club, Sir 
Andrew gave me an Account of the many busic 
Scenes of Life in which he had been engaged, 
and at the same time reckoned' Up to me abund- 
ance of those lucky Hits, which at another time 
he would have called pieces of good Fortune ; but 
in the Temper of Mind he was then, he termed 
them Mercies, Favours of Providence, and Bless- 
ings upon an honest Industry. Now, says he, 
you must know my good Friend, I am so used to 
consider my self as Creditor and Debtor, that I 
often state my Accounts after the same manner 
with regard to Heaven and my own Soul. In 
this case, when I look upon the Debtor-side, 1 
find such innumerable Articles, that I want 
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Arithmetick to cast them up ; but when I look 
upon the Creditor-side, I find little more than 
blank Paper. Now though I am very well satis- 
fied that it is not in my power to ballancc Ac- 
counts with my Maker, I am resolved however 
to turn all my future Endeavours that way. You 
must not therefore be surprized, my Friend, if you 
hear that I am betaking my self to a more thought- 
ful kind of Life, and if I meet you no more in 
this Place. 

I could not but approve so good a Resolution, 
notwithstanding the Loss I shml suffer by it. Sir 
Andrew has smce explained himself to me more 
at large in the following Letter, which is just 
come to my hands. 

Good Mr. SprctatoRj 

‘ Notwithstanding my Friends at the Club have 

* always rallied me, when I have talked of retiring 

* from Business, and repeated to me one of my 
*own Sayings, T/iat a Merchant has never 

* enough till he has got a little more ; I can now 

* inform you, that there is one in the World who 

* thinks he has enough, and is determined to pass 
‘ the Remainder of his Life in the Enjoyment of 
‘ what he has. You know me so well, that I need 
*not tell you, I mean, by the Enjoyment of my 

* Po.ssession.s, the making of them useful to the 
‘ Publick. As the greatest part of my Estate has 

* been hitherto of an unsteady and volatile nature, 
'cither to.st upon Seas or fluctuating in Funds ; 
'it is now fixed and settled in Substantial Acres 
' and Tenements. I have removed it from the 
' Ihicertainty of Stocks, Winds and Waves, and 
' di.sposcd of it in a considerable Purchase. This 
'will give me great Opportunity of being charit- 
'able in my way, that is, in setting my poor 
'Neighbours to Work, aud giving them a com- 
' fortablc Subsistence out of their own Industry. 

‘ My Gardens, my Fish-ponds, my Arable and Pas- i 
‘ture Grounds shall be my several Hospitals, or 

* rather Work-houses, in which I propose to main- j 
' tain a great many indigent Persons, who are now | 
'starving in my _ Neighbourhood. I have got a 

* fine Spread of improveable Lands, and in my 
' own Ihoughts am already plowing up some of 

* them, fencing others ; planting Woods, and 

* draining Marshes. In fine, as I have my share 
‘ in the Surface of this Island, I am resolved to 
'make it as beautiful a Spot as any in her Ma- 
'jesty’s Dominions ; at least there is not an Inch 
' of it which shall not be cultivated to the best Ad- 
' vantage, and do its utmost for its Owner. As 
' in ray Mercantile Employment I so disposed of 
*my Affairs, that from whatever Corner of the 
‘ Compass the Wind blew, it was bringing home 
' one or other of my Ships ; I hope, as a Hus- 

I * bandman, to contrive it so, that not a Shower of 
' Rain, or a Glimpse of Sunshine, shall fall upon 
‘ my Estate without bettering some part of it, and 
‘ contributing to the Products of the .Season. You 
‘ know it has been hitherto my Opinion of Life, 
'that it is thrown away when it is not some way 

* useful to others. But when I am riding out by 
*my self, in the fresh Air on the open Heath that 
'lies by my House, I find several other Thoughts 
' growmg up in me. I am now of opinion that a 

* Man [of my Age] may find Business enough on 


* himself, by setting his Mind in order, preparing 
'it for another World, and reconciling it to the 
' Thoughts of Death. I must therefore acquaint 
' you, that besides those usual Methods of Charity, 

' of which I luve before spoken, 1 am at this very 

' Instant finding out a convenient Place where I | 
‘ may build an Alms-house, which I intend to 
'endow ve:^ handsomely, for a Dozen super- 
'annuated Husbandmen. It will be a great 
' pleasure to me to say my Prayers twice a-day 
‘ with Men of my own [Years],' who all of them, 
‘as well as my self, may have their Thoughts 
‘ taken up how they shall die, rather than how 
‘ they shall live. I remember an excellent Say- 
' ing that I learned at School, Finis coronal opus. 
‘You know best whether it be in Virgil or in 

* Horace^ it is my business to apply it. If your 
' Affairs will permit you to take the Country Air 

* with me sometimes, you shall find an Apartment 
'fitted up for you, and shall be every day enter- 
' tained with Beef or Mutton of my own feeding ; 

‘ P'ish out of my own Ponds ; and Fruit out of my 
' own Garden[s]. You shall have free Egress and 
' Regress about my House, without having any 
' Questions asked you, and in a Word such an 
'hearty Welcome as you may expect from 

Your most sincere Friend 

and knvthle Servant, 

Andrew Freeport. 

The Club, of which I am Member, being en- 
tirely dispersed, I shall consult my Reader next 
Week, upon a Project relating to the Institution 
of a new one. O. 


550.] M Of tday, December i, 1712. [Addison. 


Quid dignum tanio feret hie promissor Hiatu ? 

Hor. 


S INCE the late Dissolution of the Club where- 
of I have often declared my self a Member, 
there are very many Persons who by Letters, Pe- 
titions, and Recommendations, put up for the 
next Election. At the same time 1 must com- 
plain, that several indirect and underhand Piac- 
tices have been made use of upon this Occasion. 
A certain Country Gentleman begun to iapp upon 
the first Information he received of Sir Roger’s 
Death ; when he sent me up word, that if I would 
get him chosen in the Place of the Deceased, he 
would present me with a Barrel of the best Octo- 
ber 1 had ever drank in my Life. 'I'he Ladies 
are in great Pain to know whom I intend to elect 
in the Room of Will. Honeycombe. Some of 
them indeed are of Opinion that Mr. Honkv- 
combe did not take sufficient care of their 
Interests in the Club, and are therefore de- 
•sirous of having in it hereafter a Representative 
of their own Sex. A Citizen who subscribes him- 
self F. Z. tells me that he has one. and twenty 
Shares in the African Company, and offers to 
bribe me with the odd one in case he may succeed 
Sir Andrew Freeport, which he thinks would 


" [Age.] 
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raise the Credit of Uiat Fund. I have several 
Letters, dated from Jenny MatCs^ by Gentlemen 
who are Candidates for Capt. Sentrv’s Place, 
and as many from a Coffee-House in Paul's 
Church-yaxd of such who would fill up the 
Vacancy occasioned by the Death of my worthy 
Friend the Clergyman, whom I can never men- 
tion but with a particular Respect. 

Having maturely weighed these several Par- 
ticulars, with the many Remonstrances that have 
been made to me on this Subject, and consider- 
ing how invidious an Office I shall take upon me, 
if I make the whole Election depend upon my 
single Voice, and being unwillmg to expose my 
self to those Clamours, vv'hich, on such an Occa- 
sion, will not fail to be laised against me for Par- 
tiality, Injustice, Corruption, and other Qualities 
whicn my Nature abhors, I have formed to my 
self the Project of a Club as follows. 

I hiwe thoug})ts of issuing out Writs to all and 
every of the Clubs that are established in the 
Cities of Londen and Westminsier^ requiring 
them to chuse out of their respective Bodies a 
Person of the greatest Merit, and to return his 
name to me befoie Lady-day^ at which time I in- 
tend to sit upon Business. 

By this mean.s I may have Reason to hope, 
that the Club over which I shall preside will be 
the very Flower and (j)uintescence of all other 
Club*. 1 have communicated this my Project to 
none but a particular Friend of mine, whom I 
have celebrated twice or thrice for his Happiness 
in that kind of Wit which is commonly known by 
the Name of a Punn. The only Objection he 
makes to it is, that 1 shall raise up Enemies to my 
self if I act with so regal an Air ; and that my 
Detractois, instead of giving me the usual 'I'ltleof 
Si'ECTATOK, will be apt to call me the Kwg of \ 
Cbdbs. 

But to proceed on my intended Project : It is 
very well known that 1 at first set forth m this 
Work with the Character of a .silent Man ; and 1 
think I have so well pie.served my Taciturnity, 
that 1 do not remember to have violated it with 
three Sentences in the space of almost two 
Years. As a Monosyllable is my Delight, I have 
made very few Excursions in the Conversations 
which I have related, beyond a Yes ot a No. By 
this Means my Readers have lost many good 
things which 1 have had in my Heart, though I 
did not care for uttering them. 

Now in order to diversify my Character, and 
to shew the World how well I can talk if I have a 
Mind, I have Thoughts of being very loquacious 
in the Club which I have now under Considera- 
tion.' But that 1 may proceed the more regularly 
in this Affair, I design, upon the first Meeting of 
the said Club, to have my Mouth opened in form ; 
intending to regulate my self in this Particular by 
a certain Ritual whicli 1 have by me, that con- 
tains all the Ceremonies which are pracu.sed at 
the opening of the Mouth of a Cardinal. I have 
likewise examined the forms which were used of 
old by Pythagoras, when any of his Scholars, 
after an Apprenticeship of Silence, was made free 
j of his Speech. In the mean time, as I have of 
j late found my Name in foreign Gazettes upon less 
1 Occas,ions, I question not but in their next Arti- 


cles from Great Britain, they will inform the 
World that the Spectator’s ^ apm* 

ed on the twenty-fifth of March nextP I may 
perhap.s pnbfeh a very useful Paper at that Time 
of the ProceiwainM in that Solemnity, and of the 
Persons who shall assist at it. But of this more 
hereafter. 0. 


No. 5SI.] Tuesday, December 2 , 1712. [ 

Sic Honor et Nomen divinis vatibus atque 
Carmitiibus venit. — Hor. 

Mr. Spectator, 

W HEN Men of worthy and excelling Genius’s 
have obliged the World with beautiful and 
instructive Writings, it is in the nature of Grati- 
tude that Prai.se should be returned them, as one 
proper consequent Reward of their Performances. 
Nor has Mankind ever been so degenerately sunk, 
but they have made this Return, and even when 
they have not been wrought up by the generous 
Endeavour so as to receive the Advantages de- 
signed by it. This Prai.se, which arises first in 
the Mouth of particular Persons, spreads and lasts 
according to the Merit of Authors ; and when it 
thus meets with a full Success changes its De- 
nomination, and is called Fame. I’hey who have 
happily arrived at this, are, even while they live, 
enflanied by the Acknowledgments of others, and 
spurred on to new Undertakings for the Benefit 
of Mankind, notwithstanding the Detraction 
which some abject 'rempers would cast upon them ; 
Bui when they decease, their Characters being 
freed from the Shadow which Etwy laid them 
under, begin to shine out with greater Splendour; 
their Splints survive in their Works ; they are ad- 
mitted into the highest Companies, and they con- 
tinue pleasing and instructing Posterity from Age 
to Age. Some of the best gain a Character, by 
being able to shew that they are no Strangers to 
them ; and others obtain a new Warmth to labour 
for tlie Happiness and Ease of Mankind, f^rom a 
Reflection upon those Honours which are paid to 
their Memories. 

The Thought of this took me up as I turned 
over those Epigrams which are the Remains of 
several of the Wits of Greece, and perceived many 
dedicated to the Fame of those who had excelled 
in beautiful poetick Performances. Wherefore, in 
pursuance to my Thought, 1 concluded to do some- 
thing along with them to bring their Praises into 
a new Light and Language, for the Encourage- 
ment of those whose laode.st Terppers may be de- 
terr’d by the Fear of Envy or Detraction from 
fair Attempts, to which their Parts might render 
them equal. You will perceive them as they fol- 
low to oe conceived in the form of Epitaphs, a 
sort of Writing which is wholly set apart for a 
short pointed Method of Praise. 


’ On the twelfth of the following March appear- 
ed the first number of Steele’s GnanOan. Addi- 
son's attempt to revive the SpeeiaUr was not 
made until June, 17x4. 
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On Or^heus^ written hy AntiJ>nter. 

N& huger, Orpheus, shall thy sacred Strains 
Lead Stones, and Trees, and Beasts along the 
Plains ; i 

iVJ? longer sooth the hoistrous Wind '0 sleep. 

Or stiU the Billovos of ike raging Deep : 

For thou art gone, the Muses, mourn'd thy Fall 
In solemn Strains, thy Mother most of all. 

Ye Mortals, idly for your Sons ye moan. 

If thus a Goddess could not save her own. 

Observe here, that if we take the Fable for 
granted, as it was believed to be in that Age when 
tne Epigram was written, the Turn appears to 
have Piety to the Oods, and a resigning Spirit in 
its Application. Bill if we consider the Point with 
respect to our prenstent Knowledge, it will be less 
esteem’d ; though t;he Author himself, because he 
believed it, may stlK be more valued than any one 
who should now write with a Point of the same 
Nature. 

On Homer, by A Iphcns of Mytileiu. 

Still in our Ears Andromache complains. 

And still in sight the Fate of Troy remains ; 
Still Ajax fignts, still Hector’j- dragfd along. 
Such strange Enchantment dwells in HomePr 

Whose Birth cou'd mo>’e than one poor Realm 
adorn. 

For all the World is proud that he tvots born. 

The Thought in the first part of this is natural, 
and depending upon the Force of Poesy : In the 
latter part it looks as if it would aim at the His- 
tory of .seven Towns contending for the Honour of 
Homer'% Birth-place ; but when you exiiect to 
meet with that common Story, the Poet slides by, 
and raises the whole World for a kind of Arbiter, 
which is to end the Contention amongst its several | 
Parts. 

On A fiacreon by A ntipater. 1 

This Tomb be thine, Anacreon ; all around 

Let Ivy wreath, let Flourets deck the Ground, 
And from its Earth, enrich'd with such a Prize, 
Let \Vells of Milk and Streams of Wine arise: 
So will thine Ashes yet a Pleasure know. 

If any Plectsure reach the Shades belo^v. 

The Poet here written upon, is an easy gay 
Author, and he who writes upon him has filled hiS | 
own Head with the Character of his Subject. He 
seems to love his Theme so much, that he thinks 
of nothing but piecing him as if he were still 
alive, by entering into his Libertine Spirit ; so 
that the Humour is easy and gay, resembling 
Anacreon in its Air, raised by such Images, and 
pointed with such a Turn as he might have used. 

1 give it a place here, because the Author may 
have desir’d it for his Honour ; and I take an 
Opportunity from it to advise others, that when 
they would praise, they cautiou.sly avoid every 
looser Qualincation, and fix only where there is a 
real Foundation in Merit. 

On Euripides, by Ion, 

Divine Euripides, this Tomb we see 

So fair, is not a Monument for thee. 

So much as thou for it, since all will own 

Thy Name and lasting Praise adorns the Stone. 

The Thought here is fine, but its Fault is, that 
it is general, that it may belong to any great Man, 
because it points out no particular Character. It 
would be better, if when we light upon such a 
Turn, we join it with something that circumscribes 
and bounds it to the Qualities of our Subject. He 
who gives his Praise in gross, will often appear 
either to have been a Stranger to those he writes 
upon, or not to have found any thing in them 
which is Praise-worthy. 

On Sophocles, by Simonides. 

Winde, gentle Bver-g^een. to fortn a Shade 
Around the Tomb where Sophocles is laid; 

Sweet Isty winde thy Boughs, and intertwine 
With blushing Roses and the clustring Vine : 
Thus will thy lasting Leaves, with Beauties 
hung, 

Pro7>e grateful Emblems of the Lays he sung ; 
Whose Soul, exalted like a God < 2 /* Wit, 

Among the Muse.s and the Graces writ, 

I'his Epigram I have open’d more than any of 
the former : The 'j'hought towards the latter End 
seemed closer couched, so as to require an Ex- 
plication. I fancied the Poet aimed at the Picture 
which is generally made of Apollo and the Muses, 
he sitting with his Harp in the Middle, and they 
around him. This look’d beautiful to my 

Thought, and because the Image arose before me 
out of the Words of the Origmal as I was reading 
it, 1 venture to explain them so. 

On Menander, the Author unnamed. 

The very Bees, 0 S7veet Menander, hung 

To taste the Muses Spring upon thy Tongue ; 

The very Graces made the Scenes you writ 

Their happy Point of fine Expression hit. 

Thus it ill you live, you make your shine. 

And raise its Glory to the Skies in thine. 

This Epigram has a respect to the Character of 
its Subject ; for Menander writ remarkably with 
a Justness and Purity of Language. It has also 
told the Country he was bom m, without either, a 
set or a hidden Manner, while it twists together 
the Glory of the Poet and his Nation, so as to 
make the Nation depend upon his for an Encrease 
of its own. 

I will offer no more Instances at present, to 
shew that they who deserve Praise nave it re- 
turned them from different Ages. Let these 
which have been laid down, shew Men that Envy 
will not always prevail. And to the End that 
Writers may more successfully enliven the En- 
deavours of one another, let them consider, in 
some such Manner as I have attempted, what 
maybe the justest Spirit and Art of Praise. It 
is indeed very hard to come up to it. Our Praise 
is trifling when it depends upon Fable ; it is false 
when it depends upon wrong Qualifications ; it 
means nothing when it is general : it is exlreamly 
difficult to hit when we propose to raise CHaracters 
high, while we keep to them justly. I shall end 
this with transcribing that excellent Epitaph bf 
Mr. Cowley, wherein, with a kind of ^ave and 
philosophick Humour, he very beautifully speaks 
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of hiniself {withdrawn from the World, and dead 
to all the Interests of it) as of a Man really de- 
ceased. At the same time it is an Instruction how 
to leave the Publick with a good Grate. 

Epitaphium Vivi Authoris. 

HiCj O Viator, sub Lareparvulo 
Couleius./tiV' i^st conditus, hie jacct 
Defunctm Humani Laborts 
Sorte, superxiacuaque Vita, 

Non Indecora pauperie nitens, 

Et non inerti Nobilis Otio, 

Vanoque dilectis popello 
Divitiis animosus kostis. 

Possis lit ilium dicere mortuum 
En Terra jam nunc Quantula snfficit ? 
Eocejnpia sit Curis, Viator, 

Terra sit ilia Itxvis, precare. 

Hie sparge Flores, sparge breves Rosas, 
Nam Vita gandei Mortua Florihus, 
Herbisque Odoratis Corona 
Vatis adhttc Cinerefn Calentetn. 

(The Publication of these Criticisms having 
procured me the following Letter from a very in- 
genious Gentleman. I cannot forbear inserting it 
m the Volume, though it did not come soon 
enough to have a place in any of my single 
Papers. 

Mr. Spectator, 

* Having read over in your Paper, No. 551. 
‘some of the Epigrams made by the Grecian 

* Wits, in commendation of their celebrated 

* Poets, I could not forbear sending you another, 

‘ Out of the .same Collection ; whiem I take to be 

* as great a Compliment to Homer, as any that 

* has yet been paid him. 

Tiv TTO^’ b t 6 v TpOltJS TToXtflOtf, &c. 

Who first transcrib'd the famous IVojan War, 
Arid wise Ulysses’ /I rAf, O Jove, make fawivn : 
For since 'tis certain, Thine those Poems are, 

No more let Homer boast they are his own. 

* If you think it worthy of .a Place in your 
‘ Speculations, for ought I know (by that means) 

‘ it may in time be printed as often in English, as 
*it has already been in Greek. I am (like the rest 
'of the World) 

SIR, 

4th Dec. Your great A dmirer, 

G. R. 

The Reader may observe that the Beauty of 
this Epigram is different from that of any in the 
foregoing. An Irony is look’d upon as the finest 
Palliative of Praise ; and very often conveys the 
noblest Panegyrick under the Appearance of 
Satire. Homer is here seemingly accused and 
treated as a Plagiary ; but what is drawn up in 
the form of an Accusation is certainly, as my 
Corre.spondent observes, the greatest Con^limeiit 
that could have been paid to that Divine Poct.J 

Dear Mr. Spectator, 

' I am a Gentlemaii of a pretty good Fortune, 

' and cf a Temper impatient of any thing which 
*I think an Injury; however J always quarrelled 
'according to Law, and instead of attacking my 


' Adversary by the dangerous Method of Swcft'd 
' and Pistol, I made my AUscuilts by that more 
' secure one of Writ or Warrant. I cannot help 
'telling you, that either by the Justice of my 

* Causes, 0 the Superiority of my Counsel, f 
'have been generally successful ; and to my great 
‘ Satisfaction I can .say it, that by three Actions 
‘ of Slander, and half a dozen Trespasses, 1 have 
‘ for several Years enjoVd a perfect Tranquility In 
'my Reputation and Estate. By these mqans 
‘ also I have been inade known to the Ju<^e.s, the 
‘ Serjeantsof our Circuit are my intimate Friends, 
‘ and the Ornamental Counsel pay a very profound 
‘ Respect to one who has made so great a Figure 
‘ in the Law. Affairs of Consequence having 
' brought me to Town, I had the Curiosity t’other 
‘day to visit Westminster- Hall ; and having 
‘ placed my self in one of the Courts, e.xpected to 
' be most agreeably entertained. After the Court 
‘ and Counsel were, with due Ceremony, seated, 
‘up stands a learned Gentleman, and began, 
‘When this Matter was last stirr'd before your 
‘Lordship; The next humbly moved to quash an 
^Indictment ; another complain’d that his Ad- 
'ver.sary had snapp'd a fud^nent;. the next in- 
‘formea the Court that his Client was stripfid of 

* his Possession ; another begg’d Leave to acquaint 
‘ his Lordship, that they had been saddled with 
‘ Costs. At last up got a grave Serjeant, and told us 
‘ his Client had been hung tip a whole Term by a 
‘ IV rit of Error, At this I could bear it no 
‘longer, but came hither, and resolv’d to apply 
‘ rny .self to your Honour to interpose with these 
‘ Gentlemen, that they would leave off such low 
‘ and unn.atural Expressions: For surely tho’ the 
‘ Lawyers sub.scribc to hideous French and false 
‘ Latin, yet they should let their Clients have a 
' Utile decent and proper English for their Money. 
‘What Man that has a Value for a good Name 
‘ would like to have it said in a publick Court, 

‘ tliat Mr. Kuch-a-one was stripfd, saddled or 
'hung up I This being what has escaped your 
‘ Spectatorial Ob.servation, be pleas'd to correct 
‘ such an illiberal Cant among profess’d Speakers, 
‘and you’ll infinitely oblige 

J oc's Coffee-house, Your humble Semiant, 
Novemb. 28. Philonicus. 


No 552.] Wednesday, December 3, 1712. \Steele. 


Quee pnegravai artes 

Inf rase positas extinctus amabituridem . — Hor, 


A S I was tumbling about the Town the other 
Day in an Hackney-COach, and delighting 
my self with busy Scenes in the Shops oi each 
Side of me, it came into my Head, with no small 
Remorse, that I had not been frequent cnougn in 
the Mention and Recommendation of the indus- 
trious Part of Mankind. It very naturally, upon 
this Occasion, touched my Conscience in parti- 
cular, that I had not acquitted my self to my 
Friend Mr. Peter Motteuxj That industrious 


* See note on p. 4x4. 
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Man of Trade, aud formerly brother of the 
Quill, has dedicated’to me a Poem upon Tea. It 
would injure him, as a Man of Business, if I did 
not let the World know that the Author of so 
good Verses writ them before he was otfecern’d in 
Traffick. In order to expiate my Negligence 
towards him, I immediately resolv’d to make him 
a Visit. I found his spacious Warehouses fill’d 
and adorn’d with Tea, China and Indian^ixx^. 
I could observe a beautiful Ordonnance of the 
whole : and such different and considerable 
Branches of Trade c^ried on, in the same 
House, I exulted iit seeing dispos’d by a Poetical 
Head. In one place were exposed to view Silks 
of various Shades and Colours, rich Brocades, 
and the wealthiest Prpducts of foreign Looms. 
Here you might see the finest Laces held up by 
the fairest Hands, and there examin’d by the 
beauteous Eyes of tlie Buyers, the most delicate 
Cambricks, Muslin*, and Linnens. I could not 
but congratulate my Friend on the humble, but, 
I hoped, beneficial Use he had made of his 
Talents, and wished I could be a Patron to his 
Trade, as he had been pleased to make me of his 
Poetry. The honest Man has, I know, that 
modest Desire of Gain which is peculiar to those 
who understand better Things than Riches : and 
I dare say he would be contented witli much less 
than what is called Wealth at that Quarter of the 
Town which he inhabits, and will oblige all hi^ 
Customers with Demands agreeable to the Mo- 
deration of his Desires. 

Among other Omissions of which I have been 
also guilty, with relation to Men of Industry of a 
superior Order, I must acknowledge my Silence 
towards a Proposal frequently enclosed to me by 
Mr. Renatus Harris^ O^'gan- Builder. The 
ambition of this Artificer is to erect an Organ in 
St. Pouts Cathedral, over the West Door, at the 
Entrance into the Body of the Church, which in 
Art and Magnificence .shall transcerul any Work 
of that kind ever before invented. The Proposal 
in perspicuous LanguaM .sets forth the Honour 
.and Advantage such a Performance would be to 
the British Name, as well a.s that it would apply 
the Power of Sounds in a manner more .am.azingly 
forcible than, perhaps, has yet been known, and 
I am sure to an End much more worthy. Had 
the vast Sums which have been laid out upon 
Opera’s without Skill or Conduct, and to ^lo other 
Purpose but to suspend or vitiate our Understand- 
ings, been dispo.sed this Way, we should now 
perh^s have an Engine so formed as to strike 
the Minds of half a People at once in a Place of 
Worship with a Forgetfulness of present Care 
and Calamity, and a Hope of endless Rapture, 
Joy, and Hallelujah hereafter. 

when I am dqing this J ustice, I am not to for- 
get the best Mechanick of my Acquaintance, 
that useful Servant to Science and Knowledge:, 
Mr. John Rtrwley ; but I think 1 lay a great 
Obligation on the Publick, by acquainting them 
■vnth ftis Proposals for a Pair of new Globes. After 
his Preamble, he promises in the said Proposals 
that, 

In the Celestial Glohe^ 

*Care shall be taken that the fixed Stars be 


placed according to their |n;ie Longitude and I 
Latitude, from the many And correct Observa- 1 
tions of Hevelius, Cassmh Flamsteed, 1 
Reg. Astronomer, Dr. Halley Savilian Pro- 
fe.ssor of Geometry in ; and from what- 

ever else can be procured to render the Globe 
more exact, instructive, and useful. 

‘That all the Constellations be drawn in a 
curious, new, and particular manner ; each Star 
in so just, distinct, and conspicuous a Proportion, 
that its true Magnitude may be readily known 
by bare Inspection, according to the different 
Light and Sizes of the Stars. That the Track 
or Way of such Comets as have been well ob- 
•serv’d, but not hitherto expressed in any Globe, 
be carefully delineated in this. 

hi the Terrestrial Globe. 

‘That by reason the Descriptions formerly 
' made, both in the English fand Dutch great 
‘ Globes, are erroneous, Asia, Africa, andAmer- 
' tea, be drawn in a Manner wholly new ; by 
‘which means it is to be noted, that the Under- 
‘ takers will be obliged to alter the Latitude of 
‘ some Places in lo Degrees, the Longitude of 
‘ others in 20 Degrees : besides which great 
‘ and necessary Alterations, there be many re- 
‘ markable Countries, Cities, Towns, Rivers, and 
‘ L.akes, omitted in other Globes, inserted here 
‘ according to the best Di.scoveries made by our 
‘l.ate Navigators. Lastly, That the Course of 
‘ the Trade-Winds, the Monsoons, and other 
' Winds periodically shifting between the Tro- 
‘ picks, be visibly express’d. 

‘ Now in Regard that this Undertaking is of so 
'universal Use, as the Advancement of the most 
'necessary Parts of the Mathematicks, as well as 
'tending to the Honour of British Nation, 

‘ and that the Charge of carrying it on is very 
‘ expensive ; it is desired that all Gentlemen who 
‘are willing to promote so great a Work, will be 
' pleased to subscribe on the following Conditions. 

‘I. The Undertakers engage to furnish each 
‘ Subscriber with a Celestial and Terrestrial Globe, 

' each of 30 Inches Diameter, in all Respects curi- 
‘ ously adorned, the Stars gilded, the Capital 
‘ Cities plainly distinguished, the Frames, Meri- 
‘ dians, Horizons, Hour Circles and Indexes .so 
‘ ex.actly finished up, and accurately divided, that 
‘ a Pair of these Globes will really appear in the 
‘Judgment of any disinterested and intelligent 
‘ Person, worth Fifteen Pounds more than will be 
‘ demanded for them by the Undertakers. 

‘ II. Whosoever will be pleas’d to subscribe, 

‘ and pay Twenty Five Pounds in the Manner fol- 
‘ lowing for a Pair of the.se Globes, either for 
'their own Use, or to present them to any College 
‘in the Universities, or any publick Library or 
' School, shall have his Coat of Arms, Name, 
‘Title, Seat, or Place of Residence, &»c., inserted 
‘ in some convenient Place of the Globe. 

‘ III. 'J'hat every Subscriber do at first pay 
' down the Sum of Ten Pounds, and . Fifteen 
‘ Pounds more upon the delivery of each Pair of 
‘ Globes perfectly fitted up. And that the said 
‘Globes be deliver’d within Twelve Months after 
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' the Number of Thirty Subscribers becompleated ; 
‘ and that the Subscribers be served with Globes 
‘ in the Order in whiifth they subscribed. 

‘IV. That a Pair of these Globes shall not 
‘hereafter to be sold to any Person but the Sub- 
‘ scribers under Thirty Pounds. 

‘ V. That .if there be not thirty Subscribers 
•within four Months after the first of Dccem- 

* ber^ 1712, the Money p.iid shall be return’d on 

* Demand by Mr. John Warner Goldsmith near 

* Temple- Bar ^ who shall receive and pay the 
'same according to the ahove-mention’d At tides. 


^0. 553.] Thursday, Dec. 4, 1712. [Addisott. 


Nec Imisse pudei, sed non incidere ludum. — Hor. 


T he Project which I published on Monday 
la.st has brought me in several Packets of 
Letters. Among the rest I have receiv'd one 
from a certain Projector, wherein after having 
represented, that in all probability the .Solemnity 
of opening' my Month will draw together a great 
Confluence of Beholders, he proposes to me the 
hiring of Stationer s-PIall for the more convenient 
exhibiting of that Publick Ceremony. He under- 
takes to be at the Charge of it himself, provided 
he may have the erecting of Galleries on every 
sWe, and the letting of them out upon that Occa- 
.sion. I have a Letter also from a Boolcscller, 
petitioning me in a very humble manner, that he 
may have the Printing of the Speech wduch I 
shall make to the As.scmbly upon the first opening 
of my Mouth. 1 am informed from all Pails, 
that there arc great Canvassings in the several 
Clubs about Town, upon the chasing of a proper 
Person to sit with me on those arduous Affairs, to 
which I have summoned them. Three Clubs 
have already proceeded to Election, whereof one 
has made a double Return. If I find that my 
Enemies shall take Advantage of my Silence to 
begin Hostilities upon me, or if any other Exi- 
gency of Affairs may so require, since I see Elec- 
tions in so great a forwardness, we may possibly 
meet befoie the Day appointed ; or if matters go 
on to my Satisfaction, I may perhaps put off the 
Meeting to a further Day ; but oi this Publick 
Notice shall be given. 

In the mean time, I must confess that 1 am not 
a little gratify’d and oblig’d by that Concern 
whi.rh appi'.'cr.s in this great City upon my present 
l)e-.g'i (/. 1..'.. I ; down this Paper. It is likewise 
with much_ Satisfaction, that I find some of the 
most outlying Farts of the Kingdom alarm’d 
upon this Occasion, having receiv’d Letters to 
expostulate witli me about it, from several of my 
Readers of the remotest Boroughs of Great Bri- 
tain. Among these 1 am very well pleased with 
a Letter dated from Bemvich upoTi Tweed, 
wherein my Correspondent compares the Office 
which I have for some time executed in these 
Realms to the Weeding of a great Garden; which, 
says he, it is not sufficient to weed once for all, 
and afterwards to give over, but that the Work 
must be continued daily, or the same Spots of 




Ground which are cleared for a while, will it a 
little time be over-run as much as ever. Another 
Gentleman lavs before me several Enormities 
that are already sprouting, and which he believes 
will discover themselves in their Growth imme- 
diately after my Disappearance. There is no 
doubt, says he, but the Ladies Heads will shoot 
upas soon as they know they are no longer under 
the Spectator's Eye ; and I have already seen 
such monstrous broad-brimmed Hats under the 
Arms of Foreigners, that I q^uestion not but they 
will oversliadow the Island within a Month or two 
after the dropping of your Paper. But among all 
the Letters which are come to my hands, there is 
none so handi,omely written as the following one, 
which 1 am the more pleased with, as it is sent me 
from Gentlemen who belong to a Body which I 
shall always Honour, and where (I cannot speak it 
without a secret Pride) my Speculations have met 
with a very kind Reception. It is usual for Poets, 
upon the publishing of their Works, to print be- 
foie them such Copies of Verses as have been 
made in their Praise. Not that you must imagine 
they are pleased with their own Commendations, 
but because the elegant Compo.sitions of their 
Friends should not be lost. I must make the 
same Apology for the Publication of the ensuing 
Letter, in which I have suppressed no Part of 
thoj.e Praises that are given my Speculations with 
too lavish and good-natured an Hand ; though 
my Coi respondents can witness for me, that at 
other tunes I have generally blotted out those 
Parts in the Letters which I have received from 
them. [O.J 

Mr. SPECTATOR, Oxford, Nov, 25. 

‘ In spight of your Invincible Silence yon have 
‘found out a Metliod of being the most agreeable 
‘Companion in the World: That kind of Con- 
‘ versation which you hold with the Town, has 

* the good F ortune of being always pleasing to 
‘ the Men of Taste and Leisure, and never oflens- 
‘ive to those of Hurry and Business. You are 
‘ never heard, but at what Horace calls dextro 
‘ tempore, and have the Happiness to obsejwe 
‘the politick Rule, which the same discerning 
‘ Author gave bis Friend, when he enjoin’d him 
‘ to deliver his Book to A ng%tsfus. 

Si 7)alidiis, si Icetus erit, st denique poscet. 
‘You never begin to talk, but when People are 
‘ desirous to hear you ; and I defy any one to be 
‘ out ot humour till you leave off. But I am led 
‘ unawares into Reflections, foreign to the original 

* Design of this Epistle ; which was to let you 
‘ know, that some unfeigned Admirers of your ini- 
‘milable Papers, who could, without any Flat- 
‘ tery, greet you with the SUluiatk^n used to the 
‘ Eastern Moiiarchs, viz. O Spec, ‘Uve for ever, 

‘ have lately been under the same Apprehensions, 
‘with Mr. P kilo- spec ; that the haste you have 
‘ made to dispatch your best Friends portends no 
‘ long Duration to your own short Visage. Wecould 
‘not, indeed, find any just Ground for Com- 
‘ plaint in the Method you took to dissolve that 
‘venerable Body : No, the World was not worthy 

1 ‘of your Divine. Will. Honeycomb could not, 
j * with aiiv Reputation, live single any longer. It 
, ‘ was high time for the Tbmpuar to turn himself 
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* \Si Coke : And Sir Roger’s dying was the wisest 

* thing he ever did in his Life. It w^s, however, 
‘matter of great Grief to us, to think that we 
‘ were in danger of losing so Elegant and 
‘Valuable an Entertainment. And we could not, 
‘without Sorrow, reflect that we were likely to 
‘ have nothing to interrupt ouf Sips in a Morning, 
‘and to suspend our Coffee in mid-air, between 
‘ our Lips and Right Ear, but the ordinary Trash 

* of News- Papers. We resolved, therefore, not 
‘ to part with you so. > But since, to make use of 
‘your own Allusion, the Cherries began now 
‘to crowd the Market, and their Season was 
‘ almost over, we consulted our future Enjoyments, 
‘ and endeavoured to make the exquisite Plea.sure 
‘ that delicious Frwit gave our Taste as lasting as 

* we could, and by dlwng them protract their stay 
‘ beyond its natural Date. We own that thus they 
‘ have not a Flavour equal to that of their juicy 

* Bloom ; but yet, under this Di.sadvantage, they 

* pique the Palate, and become a Salver better than 

* any other Fruit at its first Appearance. To speak 

* plain, there are a N umber of us who have begun 
‘your Works afresh, aud meet two Nights in the 
‘ Week in order to give you a Rehearing. We 
‘ never come together without drinking your 
‘ Health, and as seldom part w'ithout general Ex- 
‘ pres.sions of Thanks to you for our Night’s Im- 
‘ provement. This we conceive to be a more use- 
*ful Institution than any other Club whatever, 
‘not excepting even that of u£-/y Faces, We 
‘ have one manifest Advantage over that renown- 
*cd Society, with respect to Mr. Spectator's 

* Company. For though they may brag, that 
‘ you sometimes make your personal Appearance 
‘ amongst them, it is impossitile they should ever 
‘get a Word from. you. Whereas you are with 
‘ us the Reverse of wliat Ptuedria would have his 
‘ Mistress be in his Rival’s Company, Present in 

* your Absence, We make you talk as much and 
‘ as long as we please ; and let me tell you, you 
‘ seldom hold your I’ongue for the whole Evening. 

* I promise my self you will look with an Eye of 
‘ Favour upon a Meeting which owes its Original 
‘to a mutual Emulation among its Members, 
‘ who .shall shew the most profound Respect for 


‘ your Paper ; not but we have a very great Value 
‘ for your Person : and 1 dare say you can nowhere 
‘ find four more sincere Admirers, and humble 
‘ Servants, than 

T. F., G. S., 7, T,, E, T. 


No. 554.] Friday i Dec. 5, T712. \John Hughes, 


tentandd Fm est, qu& me quoque passim 

Tollere hu^o, Victorque virUm volitare per 
Ora. — ^Virg. 


I AM obliged for the following Essay, as well 
as for that which lays down Rules out of 
Tuljy for Pronunciation and Action, to the In- 
genious Author of a Poenr just Published, En- 
ntled, An Ode to the Creator of the fVorid, 
occasioned by the Fragments of Orpheus. 

It is a Remark made, as I reiuembeTi by a cele- 
brated French Author, that no Man ever pushed 


his Capcu:ity as far as it was able to extend. I 
shall not enquire whether this Assertion be strictly 
true. It may suffice to sniy, that Men of the 
greatest Application and Acquirements can look 
back upon many vacant iSpaces, and neglected 
Parts of Time, which have slipped away from them 
unemployed ; and there is hardly any one con- 
.sidering Person in the World, but is apt to fancy 
with himself, at some time or other, that if his 
Life were to begin again, be could fill it up better. 

The Mind is most provoked to cast on it self 
this ingenuous Reproach, when the Examples of 
such Meu are presented to it, as have far outshot 
the generality of their Species, in Learning, Arts, 
or any valuable Imprcvcments. 

One of the most extensive and improved 
Genius’s we have had any Instance of in our own 
Nation, or in any othei, was that of Sir Francis 
Bacon Lord Verulam. This great Man, by an 
extraordinary Force of Nature, Compass of 
Thought, and indefatigable Study, bad amassed 
to himself .such stores of Knowledge a.s we cannot 
look upon without Amazement. His Capacity 
seems to have grasped All that was revealed in 
Books befoie his I'lme ; and not satisfied with 
that, he began to strike out new Tracks of Science, 
too many to be travelled over by any one Man, 
in the Compass of the longest Life. These, there- 
fore, he could only mark down, like imperfect 
Coastings m Maps, or supposed Points of Land, 
to be further discovered, and ascertained by the 
Industry of After-Ages, who should proceed upon 
his Nonces or Conjectures. 

The Excellent Mr. Boyle was the Person, who 
seems to have been designed by Nature to succeed 
to the Labours and Enquiries of that extraordin- 
ary Genius I have just mentioned. By innumer- 
able Experiments He, m a great Measure, filled 
up those Planns and Out-Lines of Science, which 
his Predecessor had sketched out. His Life was 
spent in the Pursuit of Nature, through a great 
Variety of Forms and Changes, and in the most 
rational, as well as devout Adoration of its Divine 
Author. 

It would be impossible to name many Per.sons 
who have extended their Capacities so far as these 
two, in the Studies they pursued ; hut my learned 
Keadens, on this Occasion, will naturally turn their 
'J'houghts to a Third,'' who is yet living, aud is 
likewise the (ilory of our own Nation The Im- 
provements which others had made in Natural and 
Mathematical Knowledge have so vastly increased 
in hi.s Hands, as to afford at once a wonderful In- 
stance howgreal the Capacity is of a Human Soul, 
and how inexhaustible the Subject of its Enquir- 
ies ; so true is that Rem.ark in HolyWiit, that, 
though a wise Man seek to find out the Works of 
God from the Beginning to the End, yet shall he 
7 iot be able to do it. 

I cannot help mentioning here one Character 
more, of a different kind indeed from these, yet 
such a one as may serve to shew the wonderful 
Force of Nature and of Application, anti is the 
most singular Instance of an Univers.il Genius X 
have ever met with. The Person I mean is Le<h 
nardo da Vmci, an Italian Painter, descended 


* Newton. 
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from a noble Family in Tuscany ^ about the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth Century. In his Profession 
of History-Painting he was so great a Master, 
that some have affirmed he excelled all who went 
before him [.It is certain], that he raised the Envy 
of Michael Angelo, who was his Contemporary, 
and that from the Study of his Works Raphael 
himself learned his best Manner of Designing. 
He was a Master too in Sculpture and Archi- 
tecture, and skilful in Anatomy, Mathematicks, 
and Mechanicks. The Aq^uaeduct from the River 
Adda to Milan, is mentioned as a Work of his 
Contrivance. He had learned several Languages, 
and was acquainted with tlie Studies of History, 
Philosophy, Poetry, and Musick. Though it is 
not necessary to my present Purpose, I cannot but 
take notice, that all who have writ of him mention 
likewise his Perfections of Body. The Instances of 
his Strength are almost incredible. He is described 
to have been of a well-formed Person, and a Mas- 
ter of all genteel Exercises. And lastly, we are 
told that his moral Qualities were agreeable to his 
natural and intellectual Endowments, and that he 
wa.<s of an honest and generous Mind, adorned 
with great Sweetness of Manners. I might brgak 
off the Account of him here, but I imagine it will 
be an Entertainment to the Curiosity of my Read- 
ers, to find so remarkable a Character distinguished 
by as remarkable a Circumstance at his Death. 
The Fame of his Works having gained him an 
universal Esteem, he was invited to the Court of 
France, where, after some time, he fell .sick ; and 
Francis the First coming to see him, he raised 
himself in his Bed to acknowledge the Honour 
which was done him by that Visit. I'he King 
embraced him, and Leonardo fainting at the .same 
In.stant, expired in the Arms of that great Mo- 
narch. 

It is impossible to attend to such Instances as 
these, without being raised into a Contemplation 
on the wonderful Nature of an liuman Mind, 
which is capable of such Progressions in Know- 
ledge, and can contain .such a Variety of Ideas 
without Perplexity or Confusion. H ow reasonable 
is It from hence to infer its Divine Original? And 
whilst we find unthinking Matter endued with a 
Natural Power to lastfoi ever, unle.ss annihilated 
by Omnipotence, how absurd would it be to 
imagine, that a Being so much Superior to it should 
not have the same Privilege ? 

At the same time it is very surpri/ing, when we 
remove our Thoughts from such Instances as 1 
have mentioned, to consider those we so frequently 
meet with in the Accounts of barbarous Nations 
among the Indians ; where we find Numbers of 
People who .scarce shew the first Glimmerings of 
Reason, and seem to have few Ideas above those 
of Sense and Appetite. These, methinks, appear 
like large Wilds, or vast uncultivated Tracts of 
Human Nature ; and when we compare them 
with Men of the mo.st exalted Characters in Arts 
and Learning, we find it difficult to believe that 
they are Creatures of the same Species. 

Some are of Opinion that the Souls of Men arc 
all naturally equal, and that the great Di.sparity 
we so often observe, arises from the different Or- 

S inmition or Structure of the Bodies to which 
ey are United. But whatever constitutes this 


first Disparity, the next great Difference which 
we find between Men in their several Acquire- 
ments is owing to accidental Differences in their 
Education, Fortunes, or Course of Life. Thq 
Soul is a kind of rough Diamond, which requires 
Art, Labour, and Time to polish it. For want of 
which, many a good natural Genius is lost, or lies 
unfa.shioned, like a Jewel in the Mine. 

One of the strongest Incitements to excel in 
such Arts and Accomplishments as are in the 
highest Esteem among Men, is the natural Pa.ssion 
which the Mind of Man has for Glory: which, 
though it may be faulty in the Excess of it, ought 
by no means to be discouraged. Perhaps some 
Moralists are too severe in beating down this 
Principle, which seems to be a .Spring implanted 
by Nature to give Motion to all the latent Powers 
of the Soul, and is always observed to exert it 
self with the greatest Force in the most generous 
Dispositions. The Men whose Characters have 
shone the brightest among the ancient Romans, 
appear to have been strongly animated by this 
Passion. Cicero, whose Learning and Services to 
his Country arc so well known, was enflamed by 
It to an extravagant degree, and warmly presses 
lynueius,^ ^\\o was composing a History of those 
'I'lme.s, to be very particular and zealous in relat- 
ing the Story of his Consulship ; and to execute it 
.speedily, that he might have the Pleasure of en- 
joying in his Life-time some Part of the [Honour 
which he foresaw wou’d be paid to his Memory, 
This was the Ambition of a great Mind ; but he 
is laulty in the Degree of it, and cannot refrain 
from solliciting the Historian upon this Occa.sion 
to neglect the strict Laws of History, and, in 
praising him, even to exceed the Bounds of Truth. 
'J'he younger Pliny appears to have had the same 
Passion for Fame, but accompanied with greater 
Chastne.ss and Modesty. His Ingenuous manner 
of owning it to a Friend, who had prompted him 
to undertake some great Work, is exquisitely 
beautiful, and raisc.s him to a certain Grandeur 
above the Imputation of Vanity. I must confess-, 
says he, that nothing employs my Thoughts 
more than the Desire / have of perpetuating my 
Name ; which in my Opinion is a Design worthy 
of a Man, at least of such a one, who being con- 
scious of no Guilt, is not afraid to he remember'd 
by Posterity.^ 

J think 1 ought not to conclude, without interest- 
ing all my Readers in the Subject of this Dis- 
course : I shall therefore lay it down as a Maxim, 
that though all are not capable of shining in 
Learning or the Politer Arts ; yet every one is 
capable of excelling in something. The Soul has 
in this Respect a certain vegetative Power, which 
cannot lie wholly idle. If it* Is not laid out and 
cultivated into a regular and beautiful Garden, it 
will of it self shoot up in Weeds or Flowers of a 
wilder Growth. 


* Epi.st. ad Diversos. v. 12 . “[Glory] 

3 Lib. v. ep. 8, to Titinins Capito. In which, 
also, Pliny quotes the bit of Virgil taken for the 
motto of this paper. 
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No. 555.] 'Saturday ^ December 6 , 1712. [Steete. 

Respue quod non es Pcrs. 

A ll the Members of the imaginary So- 
cie*v. which were described in my First 
Papers, having disappear’d dne after another, it 
is high time for tiie Spectator himself to go off 
the Stage. But, now I am to take my Leave, I 
am under much greater Anxiety than I have 
known for the Work of any Day since I under- 
( 4 ook this Province. It is much more difficult to 
converse with the World in a real than a per- 
sonated Character. 'Fhat might pass for Humour 
in the Spectator^ wMch would look like Arrogance 
in a Writer who setsi his Name to his Work. "J'he 
Fictitious Person taight contemn those who dis- 
approved him, and cxtoll his own Performances, 
without giving Offence. He might assume a 
mock-Authority, without being looked upon as 
vain and conceited The Praises or Censures of 
himself fall only upon the Creature of his Ima- 
ginations ; and if anyone finds fault with him, 
the Author may reply with the Philosopher of 
•i^ld, Thou dost but beat the Case of Anaxaichus 
When I speak in my own private Sentiments, I 
cannot but address my self to my Readers m a 
more submissive manner, and with a just Gra- 
titude, for the kind Reception which they have 
given to these Dayly Papers that have been pub- 
fished for almost the space of Two Years last past. 

I hope the Apology I have made as to the 
Licence allowable to a feigned Character, may 
excuse any thing which has been said in thc.se 
Discourses of the Spectator and his Works ; but 
the Imputation of the grossest Vanity would still 
dwell upon me, if I did not give some Account by 
what Means I was enabled to keep up the Spirit 
/^f so long and approved a Performance. All the 
Papers marked with a C, an L, an I, or an O, 
that is to say, all the Papers which I have dis- 
tinguished by any Letter in the name of the Muse 
CLIO, wetQ given me by the Gemleiuan, of whose 
Assistance I formerly boasted in the Preface and 
concluding Leaf of my Tatlers. t am indeed 
much more proud of his long-continued Friend- 
•ship, than I should be of the F.ime of being 
thought the Author of any Writings which he 
himself is capable of producing, I remember 
when I finished the Tender Husband, i told him 
there was nothing I so ardently wished, a.s that we 
might some time or other publish a Woik written 
hy us both, which should bear the Name of the 
Monument, in Memory of our Friendship. I 
heartily wish what I have done here, were as 
Honorary that Sacred Name, as Learning, 
Wit, and Htimanky render those Pieces which I 
have taught the Reader how to distinguish for 
his. When the Play above-mentioned was last 
Acted^ there were .so many applauded Streaks in 
it which I had from the same Hand, that I 
thought very meanly of my self that I h.ad never 
^pubhckly acknowledged them. After I have put 
other Friends upon importuning him to pubush 
Dramatick, as well as other Writings he has by 
him, I shall end what 1 think I am obliged to say 
on this Head, by giving my Reader this Hint for 


I the better judging of my Productions, that the 
1 best Comment upon them would be an Account 
! when the Patron to the Tender Husband in 1 
England, or Abroad. | 

The Reader will also find some Papers which 
are marked with the Letter X, for which he is 
obliged to the Ingenious Gentleman who diverted 
the Town witli !i.v l..,i; to the Distressed 
Mother. I might have owned these several 
Papers with the free Consent of these Gentlemen, 

I who did not write them with a design of being 
I known for the Authors, ,But as a candid and 
sincere Behaviour ought to be preferred to all 
other Considerations, I would not let my Heart 
reproach me with a Consciousness of having ac- 
quired a Piaise which is not my Right. 

The other Assistances which I have had, have 
been conveyed by Letter, sometimes by whole 
Papers, and other times by short Hints from un- 
known Hands. I have not been able to trace 
Favours of this kind, with any Certainty, but to 
the following Names, which I place in the Order 
wherein I received the Obligation, tho’ the first 
I am going to name, can hardly be mentioned in 
a List wherein he woukl not deserve the Pre- 
cedence. The Persons to whom I am to make these 
Acknowledgments are Mr. Henry Martyn, Mr. 
Dope, Mr. Hughs, Mr. Carey of New-Coliege 
in Oxford, Mr, Tickell of Queen's in the same 
University, Mr. Parnelle, and Mr. Eusden of 
Trinity m Cambridge. to speak in the 

Language of my late Friend Sir Andrew Freis- 
PORT, I have Ballanced my Accounts with all my 
Creditors for Wit and Learning. But as these 
excellent Performances would not have seen the 
Light without the mean.s of this Paper, I may 
still arrogate to my self the Merit of their being 
communicated to the Piiblick. 

I have nothing more to add, but having swelled 
this Work to five hundred and fifty five Papers, 
they will be disposed into seven Volumes, four of 
which are already publish’d , and the three others 
in the Press. It will not be demanded of me why I 
now leave off, tho’ I must own my self obliged to 
give an Account to the Town of my Time hereafter ; 
since I retire when their Partiality to me isr so 
great, that an Edition of the former Volurne.s of 
Spectators of above Nine thousand each Rook is 
already sold oft', and the Tax on each half-Sheet 
has brought into the Stamp-Office one Week with 
another above 20/. a- Week arising from this 
single Paper, notwithstanding it at first reduced 
It to less than half the number that was usually 
Printed before this Tax was laid. 

I humbly beseech the Continuance of this In- 
clination to favour what I may hereafter produce, 
and hope I have in many Occurrences of Life 
tasted so deeply of Pain and Sorrow, that I am 
Proof against much more prosperous Circum- 
stances than any Advantages to which my own 
Industry can possibly exalt me. 

I am. 

My Good-natured Reader, . 

Your most Obedient, 

M ost Obliged Humble Servant, 
Richard Steele. 

[ Vo s valete et plaudite.^l Ter. 

* Transposed in the volume to this place. In 
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[The following Letter*] regards an ingenious 
Sett of Gentlemen, who have done me the Honour 
to make me one of their Society. 

Mr. Spectator, Dec. 4, 1712. 

‘ The Academy of Painting, lately established 
‘ in London, having done you and themselves the 
‘ Honour to chuse you one of their Directors ; 

* that Noble and Lovely Art, which before was 

* entitled to your Regards, as a Spectator, has an 

‘additional Claim to you, and you seem to be 
‘ under a double Obligation to take some Care of 
‘her Interests. , 

‘The Honour of our Country is also con- 
' cerned in the matter 1 .am to lay before 

‘you : we (and perhaps otlu-r N.s:! >: .»■» well as 

‘we) have a National false Humility as well as a 
‘National Vain-Glorv; and tho’ we boast our 
‘selves to excel all the World in things wherein 
‘ we are out-done abroad, in other things we 
‘attribute to others a Superiority which we our 
‘ selves possess. This is what is done, particularly, 

‘ in the Art of Portrait or Face-Painting. 

‘ Painting is an Art of a vast Extent, too great 
' by much lor any mortal Man to be in full pos» 
i ‘ session of, in all its Parts ; 'tis enough if any 
‘one succeed in painting Faces, History, Battels, 

' ‘ Landscapes, Sea-Pieces, Fruit, Flowers, or 
‘ Drolls, Nay, no Man ever was excellent 

‘in all the Branches (tho’ [many*] in Number) of 
‘ these several Arts, for a distinct Art 1 take upon 
‘ me to call every one of those several Kinds of 
‘ Painting. 

‘ And a.s one Man may be a good Landscape- 
‘ Painter, but unable to paint a Face or a History 
‘lollerably well, and so of the rest ; one Nation 

* may e-\cel in some kinds of Painting, and other 
‘ kinds may thrive better In other Climates. 

* Italy may have the Preference of all other 
‘ Nations for History- Painting ; Holland for 
‘ Drolls, and a neat finished manner of Working ; 

* France, for Gay, Janty, Fluttering Pictures; 
‘and England for Portraits: but to give ^e 
‘ Honour of every one of these kinds of Painting 
‘to any one of those Nations on account of their 

* Excellence in any of these parts of it, i.s like ad- 
‘judging the Prize of Heroick, Dramatick, Lyrick 

‘ or Burlesque Poetry, to him who has done well ; 
‘ in any one of them. ! 

'Where there are the greatest Genius’s, and 
‘ most Helps and Encouragements, ’tis reasonable 
‘ to suppose an Art will , arrive to the greatest 
‘ Perfection : By this Rule let us consider our own 
' Country with respect to Face-Painting. No 
‘ Nation in the World delights so much in having 
‘their own, or Friends, or Relations Pictures; 
‘whether from their National Good-Nature, or 
‘ having a love to Painting, and not being encour- 
‘ aged m the great Article of Religious Pictures, 

‘ vmich the Purity of our Worship refuses the free 
‘use of, or from whatever other Cause. Our 
‘Helps are not inferior to those of any other 


the number it stood last ; following the next 
letter. 

* [Give me leave before 1 conclude to insert a 
Letter which] 

* [few] 


People, but rather they are grater; for what 
‘ the Antique Statues ana Bas-reliefs which Italy 
‘ enjoys are to the History-Painters, the Beautiful 
‘ and noble Faces with which England is confessed 
‘to abound, are to Face- Painters ; and besides we 
‘ have the greatest number of the Works of the 
‘best Masters in that kind of any People, not 
‘without a competent number of those of the 
‘ most excellent in every other part of Painting. 

‘ And for Encouragement, the Wealth and Gener- 
‘ osity of the English Nation affords that in such 
‘ a degree, as Artists have no reason to complain, 

‘And accordingly in Fact, Face-Painting is no 
‘ where so well performed as in England: know 
‘ not whether it has lain in your way to observe 
‘it, but 1 have, and pretend to be a tolerable 
‘ Judge. I have seen what is done abroad, and 
‘ can assure you, that the Honour of that Branch 
‘ of Painting is justly due to us. I appeal to the 
‘judicious Observers for the Truth of what I as- 
‘ .sert. If Foreigners have oftentimes or even for 
‘the roost part excelled our Natives, it ought to 
‘be imputed to the Advantages they have met 
‘ with here, join’d to their own Ingenuity and In- 
* dustry ; nor has any one Nation distinguished 
‘ themselves so as to raise an Ar^ment in favour 
‘ of their Country : but it is to be observed, that 
‘neither French nor Italians, nor any one of 
‘ cither Nation, notwithstanding all our Prejudices ^ 
‘ in their favour have, or ever had, for any con- 
‘ siderable time, any Character among us as Face- 
‘ Painters. 

‘ This Honour is due to our own Country ; and 
‘ has been so for near an Age : So that instead of 
‘ going to ItaW, or elsewhere, one that designs 
‘ for Portrait- Painting ought to study in England. 

‘ Hither such should come from Holland, France, 

^ Italy, Germany, 8 lc. as he that intends to prac- 
‘ tice any other kind of Painting, should go to 
‘those Parts where ’tLs in greatest Perfection. 
‘’Tis .said the Blessed Virgin descended from 
‘Heaven, to sit to St. Luke; I dare venture to 
i ‘ affirm, that if she should desire Madonna 

‘to be painted by the Life, she would come to 
'England; and am of opinion that your present 
‘ President, Sir Godfrey Kneller, from his .Im- 
‘provement since he arrived in this Kingdom, 

‘ would perform that Office better than any Fo- 
‘reigner living. I am, with all possible Respect, 
.S' IE , 

Your most Humble, and 

Most Obedient Servant, &c. 

The ingenious Letters sign'd the Weather^ 
Glass, tinth several others, were receiv'd, but 
came too late. 

\POSTSCRIPT. ^ 

It had not come to my Knowledge, when I left 
off the Spectator, that I owe several excellent 
Sentiments and a^eeable Pieces in this Work to 
Mr. I nee of Grefs-Inn.^ 

R. Steele.] 


* Mr. Richard Ince, a good Greek scholar, 
who became Comptroller of Army Accounts, and 
inherited A fortune, died in 1758. 






TO 


WILLIAM HONEYCOMB, ESQ.' 


T he Seven former Volumes of the Sj>ectator 
having been Dedicated to some of the most 
celebrated Persons of the Age, I talce leave to 
Inscribe this Eighth and Last to You, <*i to a Gen- 
tleman who hath ever been ambitious of appearing 
in the best Company. 

You are now wholly retired from the busie Part 
of Mankind, and at leisure to reflect upon your 
past Achievements . for which reason, I look upon 
You as a Person very well qualified for a Dedica- 
tton. 

I may possibly di’^appoInt my Readers, and your 
self too, if I do not endeavour on this Occasion to 
make the World acq^uainted with your Virtues. 
And here, Sir, I shall not compliment You upon 
your Birth, Person, or Fortune; nor any other 
the like Perfection 'H, which You possess whether 
You will or no ; But shall only touch upon those, 
which are of your own acquiring, and in which 
every one must allow You have a real Merit, 

Your janty Air and easy Motion, the Volubility 
of your Discourse, the Suddenness of your Laugh, 
the Management of your Snuff-Box, with the 
Whiteness of your Hands and Teeth (which have 
justly gained You the Envy of the most polite 
part of the Male World, and the Love of the 
greatest Beauties in the Female) are intirelytobe 
ascribed to your own personal Genius and Appli- 
cation. 

You are formed for these Accomplishments by 
a happy Turn of Nature, and have finished your 
self in them by the utmost Improvements of Art. 
A Man that is defective in either of these Quali- 
fications (whatever may be the secret Ambition of 
his Heart) must never hope to make the Figure 
You have done, among the fashionable part of his 
Species. It is therefore no wonder, \\e see such 
Multitudes of aspiring young Men fall short of 
You in all these Beauties of your Character, not- 
withstanding the Study and Practice of them is 
the whole Business of their Lives, But t need 
not tell You that the free and disengaged Be- 
haviour of a fine Gentleman makes as many auk- 
ward Beaux, as the Easiness of your Favourite 
Waller hath made insipid Poets, 

At present You are content to aim all your 


* This Dedication to Addison’s supplementary 
Spectator f begpn a year and a half aftei the close 
of Steele’s, is thought to be by Eustace Budgell. 


Charms at your own Spouse, without further 
Thought of Mischief to any others of the Sex. 
I know you had formerly a very great Contempt 
for that Pedantick Race of Mortals who call them- 
selves Philosophers ; and yet, to your Honour be 
it spoken, there is not a Sage of them all could 
have better acted up to their Precepts in one of 
the most important Points of Life : I mean in that 
Generous DLs-regard of Popular Opinion, which 
you showed some Years ago, when you chose for 
your Wife an ob.scure young Woman, who doth 
not indeed pretend to an ancient Family, but has 
certainly as many Fore fathers us any I^ady in 
the Land, if she could but reckon up their Names. 

1 must own I conceived very extraordinary 
hopes of you from the Moment that you confessed 
our Age, and from eight and forty (where you 
ad stuck so nian;|y years) very Ingouuoiisly step’d 
into your Grand CUmacterick. Your Deportment 
has since been very venerable and becoming. If 
I am rightly informed, You make a regular Ap- 
pearance every Quarter-Sessions among your 
Brothers of the Quorum ; and if things go on as 
they do, stand fair for being a Colonel of the 
M ilitia. I am told that your Time passes away 
as agreeably in the Amusements or a Country 
Life, as it ever did in the Gallantries 6f the Town ; 
And that you now take as much pleasure in the 
Planting of young Trees, as you did formerly in 
the Cutting down of your Old ones. In short, 
we hear from all Hands that You are thoroughly 
reconciled to your dirty Acres, and have not too 
much Wit to look into your own Estate. 

After having spoken thus much of my Patron, 

I must take the Privilege of an Author in saying 
something of my self. I shall therefore beg leave 
to add, that 1 have purposely omitted setting 
those Marks to the End of every Paper, which 
appeared in my former Volumes, that You may 
have an Opportunity of showing Mrs. Honeycomb 
the Shrewdness of your Conjectures, by a.scribing 
every Speculation to its proper Author : Though 
You know how often many jMfofound Criticks m 
Style and Sentiments have v#y judiciously erred 
in this Particular, before they were let into the 
Secret. I am, 

SIR, 

I '’our most Faithful 
Humble Servant, 
THE SPECTA TOR. 


[THE 

Bookseller to the Reader. 

I N the Six hundred and thirty second Specta- 
tor, the Reader will find an A ccount of the 
Rise Qj this Eighth and Last Volume. 

J have not been able to prevail upon the several 


Gentleme7i who were concerned in this Wo^k to 
let me acquaint the Wendd with their Names. 

Perhaps it will be unnecessary to inform the 
Reader, that no oth^ Papers, which have ap- 
peared ufider the Title of Spectator, since the 
closing of this Eighth Volume, were written b^ 
any cf those Gentlemen who had a Hand in this 
! or ifufortner Volumes. ] 
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To |« continued every Monday ^ Wednesday ^ 
y and Friday, 

Qualis ftbi in coluber^ mala gramina pas- 

ius, 

Frigidasnb terra tumidum quern hruma te^ebat; 
Nunc posiiis nov24s exuviis^ nitidusqtte juvetita, 
Lubrica convolvit sublato pectore terga 

A rduus ad solem, et Unguis micat ore trisulcis. 

Virg. 

T TPON laying down the Office of Spectator, 
Vj 1 acquainted the World with my Design of 
electing a new Club, and of opening my Mouth 
in it after a most solemn Manner. Both the 
Election and the Ceremony are now past ; but 
not finding it so easy as I at first imagined, to 
break thro’ a Fifty Years Silence, 1 would not 
venture into the World under the character of a 
Man who pretends to talk like other People, till 

I had ari'ived at a full Freedom of Speech. 

I shall reserve for another time the History of 
such Club or Clubs of which I am now a Talk- 
ative, but unworthy Member ; and shall here give 
an Account of this surprising Change which has 
been produced in me, and which I Took upon to 
be as remarkable an Accident as any recorded in 
History, since that which happened to the Son of 
Crmsus, after having been many Years as much 

of n,y Mouth. I made a 
Speech consisting of about Kalf a Dozen well- 
turned Periods ; but grew so very hoarse upon it, 
th«C W three Days together, instead of finding 
th<s;nie of my Tongue, I was afraid tliat I had 
qi^Tost it. Besides, the unusual Extension of 
mF Muscles on this Occasion, made my Face ake 
on both; Sides to such a Degree, that nothing but 
an invlifeible Resolution and Perseverance could 
have prevented me from falling back to my Mono- | 
syllables. 

I afterwards made several Essays towards 
speaking ; and that 1 might not be startled at my 
own Voice, which has happen’d to me more than 
once, 1 used to read aloud in my Chamber, and have 
often stood in the Middle of the Street to call a 
Coach, when I knewlherc was none within hearing. 

When I was thuiwown pretty well acquainted 
with my own Voic^t laid hold of all Opportu- 
nities to exert it. Not caring however to speak 
much by my self, and to draw upon me the whole 
Attention of those I conversed with, 1 used, for 
some time, to walk every Morning in the Mall, 
and talk in Chorus with a Parcel of Frenchmen, 

T found my Modesty greatly relieved by the com- 
municative Temper of this Nation, who are so 
very sociable, as to think they are never better 
Company, than when they are all opening at the 
same time. 

I then fancied I might pceive great Benefit 
from Female ConversatiiA and that I should 
have a Convenience of taHmg with the greater 

Freedom, when I was not under any Impediment 
of thinking : I therefore threw my .self into an 
Assembly of Ladies, but could not for my Life 
get m a Word amoim them ; and found that if I 
aid not change my Company, 1 was in Danger of 
being reduced to my primitive Taciturnity. 

The Coffee-houses have ever since been my 
chief Places of Resort, where X have made the 
greatest Improvements ; in order to which I have 
taken a particular Care never to be of the same 
Opinion the Man 1 conversed with. I was 

a Tory at and a Whig at Ckilde's; a 

Friend to the Englishman, or an Advocate for 
the Examiner, as it best .served my Turn ; some 
fancy me a great Enemy to the French King, 
though, in reality, I only make use of him for a 
Help to Discourse. In short, I wrangle and dis- 
pute for Exercise ; and have carried this Point so 
far that- 1 was once like to have been •“■n through 
the P>ody for making a little too fro*: with my 
Betters. 

In a Word, I am quite another Man to what I 
was. 

Nil fuii unquafn 

Tam dispar sibi 

My old Acquaintance scarce know me ; nay I 
wa.s asked the other Day by a Je^v at Jonatkan*s, 
whether I was not related to a dumb Gentleman, 
who used to come to that Coffee-house ? But 1 
think I never was better pleased in my Life than 
about a Week ago, when, as I was battling it 
across the I'ahle with a young Templar, his Com- 
panion gave him a Pull by the Sleeve, begging 
him to come away, for that the old Prig would 
talk him to Death. 

Being now a very good Proficient in Discourse, 

I shall appear in the World with this Addition to 
my Character, that my Countrymen may reap 
the Fruits of my new-acquired Loquacity. 

Those who have been present at puMic Dis- 
putes in the University, know that it is usual to 
maintain Heresies for Argument’s sake. I have 
heard a Man a most impudent Socinian for Half 
an Hour, who has been an Orthodox Divine all 
his Life after. I have taken the same Method to 
accomplish my self in the Gift of Utterance, 
having talked above al'welvc-month, notso much 
for the Benefit of my Hearers as of my self. But 
since I have now gained the Faculty, I have been 
so long endeavouring after, I intend to make a 
right Use of it, and shall think myself obliged, for 
the future, to speak always in Truth and Sincerity 
of Heart. While a Man is learning to, fencis, he 
practises both on Friend and Foe ; out wllfen he is 
a Master in the Art, he ne^tr it but on 

what he thinks the right Side. « 

That this last Allusion may not Reader 

a wrong Idea of my Design m this Paper^ I must, 
here inform him, that the Author of it Wpf no 
Faction, that he is a Friend to no Internes Imt 
those of T^th and Virtue, nor a Foe to any but 
those of Vice and Folly. Though I make more 
Noise in the World than' I used to do, I am still 
resolved to act in it a.s an indifferent Spectator, 
It is not my Ambition to encrease the Numlwsr 
either of Whigs oT lories, but of wise and good 
Men, and 1 could heartily wish there were not 

* Addison’s papers are marked on the author- 
ity of TickelL 
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Faults coiTunon to both Parties which afford me 
sufficient Matter to work upon, without descend- 
ing to those which are peculiar to either. 

If in a Multitude of Counsellors there is Safety, 
we ought to think our selves the securest Nation 
in the World. Most of our Garrets are inhabited 
by Statesmen, who watch over the Liberties of 
their Country, and- make a Shift to keep them- 
selves from starving W taking into their Care 
the Properties of their Fellow-Subjects. 

As these Politicians of both Sides have already 
worked the Nation into a most unBtf tm ral Fer- 
ment, I shall be .so far from endeavoufrog to raise 
it to a greater Height, that on the contrary, it 
shall be the chief Tendency of my Papers, to in- 
spire my Countrymen with a mutual Good-will 
and Benevolence. Whatever Faults either Party 
may be guilty of, they are rather inflamed than 
cured by those Reproaches, which they cast upon 
one another. The most likely Method of-rectify- 
ing any Man’s Conduct, is, by recommending to 
him the Principle^ of Truth and Honour, Reli- 

f 'on and Virtue : and so long as he acts with an 
ye to these Principles, whatever Party he is of, 
he cannot fail of being a good Englishman, and 
a Lover of his Country. 

As for the Persons concerned in this Work, the 
Names of all of them, or at least of such as de- 
sire it, shall be published hereafter: 'Till which 
time I must entreat the courteous Reader to sus- 
pend his Curiosity, and ratlier to consider what is 
written, than who they are that write it. 

Having thus adjusted all necessary Prelimina- 
ries with my Reader I shall not trouble him with 
any more prefatory Discourses, but proceed in rny 
old Method, and entertain him with Speculations 
on every useful Subject that falls in my Way. 


Wi?" 5S7-] {Addison. 

¥rom¥RiDAY, yuttf iB,lo Monday, 1714 . 

To be continued every Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday. 


QnipM domnm timet amhiguam, 
hilingnes. — Virg. 


Tyriosque 


Justice, while Cato was still living, shews us,* 
more than a thousand Examples. high Re- 
putation this great Man had gained among his 
Contemporaries upon the Account of his Sin- 

When such an inflexible Integrity is jnHlittle 
softened and qualified by the Rules of Conversa- 
tion and Good-breeding, therc,„(:ii not a more 
shining Virtue in the whole Catmogue of Social 
Duties. A Man however ought to take great 
Care not' to polish himself out of his Veracity, nor 
to refine his Behaviour to the Prejudice of his 
Virtue. 

This Subject is exquisitely treated in the most 
elegant Sermon of the great British Preacher.^ I 
shall beg Leave to transcribe out of it two or 
three Sentences, as a proper Introduction to a 
very curious Letter, which I .shall make the chief 
• Entertainment of this Speculation. 

* The old English Plainness and Sincerity, that 
‘generous Integrity of Nature, and Honesty of 
‘Disposition, which always argues true Grcat- 
‘ ness of Mind, and is usually accompanied with 
‘ undaunted Courage and Resolution, is in a great 
‘ Measure lost among us. 

* The Dialect of Conversation is now-a-days so 
‘swelled with Vanity and Compliment, and so 
‘ surfeited (as I may say) of Expressions of Kind- 
‘ ness and Respect, that if a Man that lived an 
‘Age or two ago should return into the World 
‘ again, he would really want a Dictionary to help 
‘ him to understand his own Language, and to 
‘know the true iutnnsick Value of the Phrase in 
‘ Fashion ; and would hardly, at firMj, believe at 
‘ what a low Rate the highe.st StraraS and Ex- 
‘ pressions of Kindness imaginable do commonly 
‘pass in current Payrnent ; and when he should 
‘ come to understand it, it would be a great while 
‘before he could bring himself with a good 
‘ Countenance and a good Conscience, tp-^n- 
‘ verse with Men upon equal Terms and in their 
‘ own Way. 

I have by me a Letter which T look ufltn a.s a 
great Curiosity, and which may serve as ah Exem- 
plification to the foregoing Passage, cited out of 
this most excellent Prelate. It is said to have 
been written in King Charles II.’s Reign by the 
Ambassador of Bantam^ a little after his Arrival 
in England. 


I 


T here u nothing, says Plato, so delightful, 
as the hearing or the speaking 0/ Truth. 
For this Reason there is no Conversation so 
agreeable as that of the Man of Integrity, who 
hears without any Intention to betray, and .speaks 
without any Intention to deceive. 

Among all the Accounts which are given of 
Catoy I do not remember one that more redounds 
to his Honohrthan the following Passage related 
Plutarc^, As an Advocate was pleading the 
Cause of his Client before one of the Praitors, 
he Cdild only produce a single Witness in a Point 
wherr the Law required the Testimony of two 
Persons ; upon which the Advocate insisted on 
the Integrity of that Person whom he had pro- 
duced ; W the Prmtor told him, That where the 
Law required two Witnesses he would not accept 
of one, tno’ it were Cato himself. Such a Speech 
from a Person who sat at tiMf Hoad of a Court of 


Master, 

'The People, where I now am, have Tongues 
‘ further from their Hearts from Loudon to 

* Bantam, and thou knowesT,lt;he Inhabitants of 
‘one of these Places does not know what is done 
‘in the other. They call thee and thy Subjects 
‘ Barbarians, because we speak what we mean ; 
‘ and account themselves a civilized People, be- 

* cause they speak one thing and mean another : 
‘ Truth they call Barbarity, and Falsehood Polite- 
*ness. Upon my first landing, one who was sent 

* from the King of this Place to meet me told me, 

‘ That he was extremely sorry for the Storm I 

* had met with just before my A rrival: I was 
‘troubled to hear him grieve and afflict himself 

* Tillotson. Th^%«rmon ‘ Of Sincerity To- 
wards God and Man.’ Works, Vol. IL, p. 6, 
folio ed. * In 1682. 
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* upon my J|teount ; but in less than a Quarter of 

* an Hour w smiled, and was as merrv’ as if no- 

* tiling had happened. Another who came with 
him t^d me by my Interpreter, He should be glad 

* to any Service that lay in his Power. 

* Uponwhich I desir’d him to carry one of my 
‘Portm^taus me, but instead of serving me 
‘ according to Promise, he laughed, and bid 

* another do it, I lodged, the first Week, at the 

* House of one, who desired me to think my self 

* at homOf and to consider his Hotise as my own. 

* Accordingly, I the next Morning liegan to knock 
‘ down one of the Walls of it, in order to let in 
‘ the fresh Air, and had packed up some of the 

* Hou.shold-Goods, of which I intended to have 
‘made thee a Present: But the false Varlet no 
‘ sooner saw me falling to Work, but he sent Word 
‘ to desire me to give over, for that he would have 
‘ no such Doings in his House. I had not been 
‘long ui this Nation, before 1 was told by one, 
‘for whom I had asked a certain Favour from the 
‘ Chief of the King’s Servants, whom they here 
‘call the Lord-Treasurer, That I had eternally 
‘ obliged him. I was so surpriz’d at his Gratitude, 

‘ that I could not forbear saying. What Service is 
‘thae which one Man can do fur another, that 
‘ cam oblig^e him to all Eternity ! However I only 
' asked him, for my Reward, that he would lend 
‘ me his eldest Daughter during my Stay in this 
‘ Country ; but I quickly found that he was as 
‘ treacherous as the rest of his Countrymen. 

‘ At my first going to Court, one of the great 
‘Men almost put me out of Countenance, by 
‘ asking te^housand Pardons of me for only 
‘ treading bv Accident upun my Toe. They call 
‘ this kind of Lye a Compliment ; for when they 
‘ are Gvil to a great Man, they tell him Untruths, 

‘ for which thou wouldst order any of thy Officer.s 
‘of Sttte to receive a hundred Blows upon hi.s 
‘ Bod. I do not know how I shall negociate any 
‘thing with this People, since there is so little 
' Credifejio be given to ’em. When I go to see 
‘ the Klim’s Scribe, I am generally told that he is 
‘ not at home, tho’ perhaps I saw him go into his 
‘ House almost the very Moment before. 'I'hou 
‘ woulde.st fancy that the whole Nation are Phy- 
‘ sicians, for the first Question they always ask 
‘me, is, how I do: I have this Qiic.-.tion put to 

* me above a hundred times a Day, N :w, they 
‘are not only thus inquisitive after my Health, 
‘but wish it in a m<^ solemn Manner, with a full 
‘ Glass in their Hariw, every time I sit with them 
‘at Table, tho’ at the same time they would per- 
‘swade me to drink their I.iguors in such Qu.in- 
‘ titles as I have found by Experience will make 
‘ me sick. They often pretend to pray for thy 
‘ Health also in the same Manner ; but I have 
‘ more Reason to expect it from the Goodness of 
‘thy Constitution, than tlie Sincerity of their 
‘Wishes. May thy Skve escape in Safety from 
‘ this doubled- tongued Race of Men, and live to 
‘lay himself once more at thy Feet in thy Royal 
‘ City of Bantam, 



No. 558.] Wednesday, June 33, 1714. \Addis<m^ 

Qui fitt M<ecenas, ut nemo, quant sibi sorteni 
Seu ratio dederit, seu fors objecerit, ilia 
Contentus vivat : landet diversa sequentes ? 

O Fortunati mercatores, gravis annis 
Miles ait, multo jam frnctus membra labore I 
Contra mercator, navim j actant ibus anstris, 
Militia esiifotior. Quid enim 1 concurritur? 
horoe 

Momenio iwd* mors venii, ant victoria lata. 
Agricolam laudat juris iegunique jeritus. 

Sub g.". Hi cantum consultor ubl ostia pulsat. 
i,.!’, a'aii., 7 -iid.i u.>, qut mere extractus in nrbem 
est. 

Solos jelices inventes clamat in urbe. 

C cetera de getter e hoc (adeo sunt multa) loquacem 
Detassare valent Fabium. Ne te morsr, audi 
Quo rem deducam. Si qnis IJeus, en ego dicat, 
Jam faciam quod vultis: eris tu, qui modo mites, 
Mercator: tu consultus modo, rustic us. JiitK 

VOS, 

Fos hinc mutatis discedite fartibus. Fja, 

Quid statis '{ Nolint. A ique licet esse beatis. 

Hor. 

I T is a celebrated Thought of Socrates, that if 
all the Misfortunes of Mankind were cast 
into a pubhek Stock, in order to be equally dis- 
tributed among the whole Species, those who now 
think themselves the most unhappy, would prefer 
the Share they are already possess’d of, before 
that which would fall to them by such a Division. 
Horace has carried this Thought a great deal 
further in the Motto of my Paper, which implies 
that the Hardships or Misfortunes we lye under, 
are more easy to us than those of any other Per- 
son would be, in case we could change Conditions 
with him. 

As I was ruminating on these two Remarks, 
and seated in my Elbow-Chair, I insensibly fell 
asleep ; when, on a sudden, methought there was 
a Proclamation made by Jupiter, that every Mor- 
tal should bring in his Griets and Calamities, and 
throw them together in a tieap. There was a 
large Plain appointed for this Purpose. I took 
my Stand in the Center of it, and saw with a 
great deal of Pleasure the whole human Species 
marching one after another and throwing down 
thetr several Loads, which immediately grew up 
into a prodigious Mountain that seemed to rise 
above the Clouds. 

There was a certain Lady of a thin airy Shape, 
who was very active in this S,ol<2tnnity. She car- 
ried a magnifying Glass in one of her Hands, 
and was cloathed in a loose flowing Robe, em- 
broidered with several F'igures of Fiends and 
Spectres, that discovered themselves in a Thousand' 
chimerical Shapes, as her Garment hovered 4 n the 
Wind. There was Something wild and distracted 
in her Look. Her Name was FANCY, She 
I led up every Mortal to the appointed Place, after 
having very officiously assisted him in making up 
his Pack, and laying it upon his Shoulders. My 
Heart melted within me to see my Fcllow-Crea- 
I tures groaning under their respective Burthens, 
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and to consider that prodigious Bulk of human 
Calamities which lay before me. 

There were however several Persons who gave 
me great Diversion upon this Occasion. I ob- 
served one bringing in a Fardel very carefully 
concealed under an old embroidered Cloak, which, 
upon his throwing it into the Heap, I discovered 
to be Poverty. Another, after a great deal of 
puffing, threw down bis Luggage ; which, upon 
examining, I found to be his Wife. 

There were Multitudes of Lovers swaddled with 
very whimsical Uurtliens compostd of Darts and 
Flames ; but, what was very odd, tho’ they .sighed 
as if their Hearts would break under these Bun- 
dles of Calamilie.s, they could not perswade them- 
selves to cast them into the Heap when they came 
up to it ; but after a few faint efforts, shook their 
Heads and marched away as heavy loaden as 
they came. I saw Multitudes of old Women 
throw down their Wrinkles, and several young 
ones who stripped themselves of a tawny Skin 
There were very great Heaps of red N oses, large 
Lips, and rusty Teeth. The Truth of it is, I was 
surpriz’d to see the greatest Part of the Mountain 
made up of bodily Deformities. Observing one 
advancing towards the Heap with a larger Cargo 
than ordinary upon his Back, I found upon his 
near Approach, that it was only a natural Hump, 
which he disposed of with great J[oy of Heait 
among this Collection of huiniine Miseries There 
were likewise Di‘’tempeis of all Sorts, tho’ I could 
not but observe, that there were many more Ima- 
ginary than real. One little Packet I could not 
but take Notice of, which was a Complication of 
all tlie Diseases incident to humane Nature, and 
was in the Hand of a great many fine People: 
This was called tlie Spleen. But wnat most of all 
surprized me, was a Remark I made, that there 
was not a single Vice or Folly thrown into the 
whole Heap ; At which I was very much aston- 
ished, having concluded within my self, that every 
one would take f)p;--ort".r:ify 'f getting rid of 
his Passions, Pi 1” i Uf e*., .i: i I'., ill"-- 

I took Notice in particuhar of a very pioHigate 
Fellow, who I did not Question came loaden with 
his Crimes, but upon '.■.>■( ’ i: .; irs i Id- P. lu" , I 
found that instead of t' II 

he had only laid down his Memory. He was fol- 
lowed by another worthless Rogue who flung 
away his Modesty instead of his Ignorance. 

When the whole Race of Mankind had thus 
cast their Burthens, the Phantome w hich had been 
•so busie on this Occasion, seeing me an idle Spec- 
tator of what passed, approached towards me. 11 
grew uneasy at her Presence, when of a sudden ' 
she held her magnifying Glass full before my 
Eyes. I no sooner saw my Face in it, but was 
Startled At the^ Shortness of it, which now ap- 
pearod to me in its utmost Aggravation. The 
immc^erate Breadth of the Features made me 
very much out of Humour with my own Coun- 
tenance, upon which 1 threw it fiorn me like a 
Mask. It happened very luckily, that one who 
•Stood by me had just before thrown down his 
Visage, which, it seems, was too long for him. 
It was indeed extended to a most shameful length ; 

I believe the very Chin was, modestly speaking, 
as long as my whole Face. We had both of us an 


Opportunity of mending our selves, iind all the 
Contributions being now brought in^ every Man ' 
was at Liberty to exchange his Misfortune for 
those of another Person. But as there arose many 
new Incidents in the Sequel of my Vision,, li^ shall 
reserve them for the Subject of my next Ptiper. 


No. 559-] Friday, June 25, 1714. [Addison. 

Quid cdjiso’ csi, jneriiit quin illis Jupiter atnbas 
i rat us huccas iiijletl neque se fore posthac 
Tam facilcm dicat, z/otis ut preeheat aurem ? 

Hor. 

I N my last Paper, I gave my Reader a Sight 
of that Mountain of Miseries, which was 
made up of tliove several Calamities that afflict 
the Minds of Men. I saw, with unspeakable 
Pleasure, the whole Species thus delivered from 
its Sorrows : though at the same time, as we stood 
round the Heap, and surveyed the several Ma- 
terials of wliidi It was compo.sed, there was scarce 
a Mortal in tliis vast Multitude who did not dis- 
cover what he iliought Pleasures and Blessings of 
Life : and wonder’d how the Owners of them ever 
came to look upon them as Burthens and Griev- 
ances. 

As we were regarding^ very attentively this 
Confusion of Miseries, thi.s Chaos of Calamity, 
Jupiter issued out a second Proclamation, that 
every one was now at Liberty to e^hangc his 
Affliction, and to return to his Habitation with 
any such other Bundle as should be delivered to 
him. 

Upon this, P'ANCY began again to bestir her 
self, and parcelling out the whole Heap w^th in- 
credible Activity, lecomniendcd to every one his 
particular Packet. The Hurry and Confusion at 
this time was not to be expressed. Some Observa- 
tions, which I made upon the Occasionfi' I shall 
communicate to the Publick. A venerable grey- 
headed Man, who had laid down the Cholick, and 
who 1 found wanted an Heir to his Estate, snatched 
up an undutiful Son that had been thrown into 
the Heap by his angry Father. The graceless 
Youth, in less than a quarter of an Hour, pulled 
the old Gentleman by the Beard, and had like to 
have knocked his Brains out : so that meeting the 
true h'ather, who came towards him in a 1' it of 
I the Gripes, be be,£:g’d him to take his Son again, 
and give him back his Cholick ; but they were 
incapable either of them to recede from the Choice 
they had made. A poor Gally-Slave, wlio had 
thrown dow n his Chains, took upi the Gout in their 
stead, but made such wry Faces, that one 
might easily perceive he was no great Gainer by 
the Bargain. It was jileasant enough to see the 
several Exchanges that were made, fur Sickness 
against Poverty, Hunger against v ant of Appe- 
tite, and Care against Pain. 

The Female Wocltfi were very busie among 
themselves in bartcflhg for Features ; one was 
trucking a Lock of giey Hairs foi a Carbuncle, 
another was making over a short Waste for a Pair 
of round Shoulders, and a third cheapning a bad 
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Face for ,||ilbst Reputation : But on all these Oc- 
casions, mire was not one of them who did not 
think the new Blemish, as soon as she had got it into 
her Possession, much more disagreeable than the 
old einiiw I made the same Observation on cveiy 
other Misfortune or Calamity, which every one in 
the Assembly brought upon himself, in heu of 
what he had pistrted with ; whether it be that all 
the Evils which befall us are in some Measure 
suited and proportioned to our Strength, or that 
every Evil becomes more supportable by our 
being accustomed to it, 1 shall not determine. 

1 could not for my Heart forbear pitying the 

J ioor hump-back’d Gentleman mentioned in the 
brmer Paper, who went off a very well-shaped 
Person with a Stone in his Bladder; nor the hue 
Gentleman who had struck up this Bargain with 
hira^ that limped thro’ a whole Assembly of i 
Ladled, who used to admire him, with a Pair of 
Shoulders peeping over his Head. 

I must not omit my own particular Adventure. 
My Friend with the long Visage had no sooner 
taken upon him my short Face, but he made such 
a grotesque Figure in it, that as I looked upon 
him I could not forbear laughing at my .self, 
insomuch that I put my own Face out of Counte- 
nance. The poor Gentleman was so sensible of 
the Ridicule, that I found he was ashamed of 
what he had done ; On the other Side I found 
that I my self had no great Reason to tiiumph, 
for as I went to touch my Forehead I missed the 
Place, and clapped niy Finger upon my upper Lip, 
Besides, as my Nose was exceeding Prominent, I 
gave it twO^'Or three unlucky Knocks as 1 was 
playing my Hand about my Face, and aiming at 
some other Part of it. I saw two other Gentlemen 
by me, who were in the same ridiculous Circum- 
stances, These had made a foolish Swop between 
a CtHtple of thick bandy Legs, and two long 
TrapSticks that had no Calfs to thjiin. One of 
these looked like a Man walking upon Stilts, and 
was S 0 *|ifted up into the Air above his ordinary 
Height* that his Head turned round with it, 
while the other made such awkward Circle.s, as he 
attempted to walk, that he scarce knew how to 
move forward upon his new Supporters: Ob- 
serving him to be a pleasant Kind of Fellow, I 
stuck my Cane in the Ground, and told him I 
would lay him a Bottle of Wine, that he did not 
march up to it on a Line, that I drew for him, in 
a Quarter of an Hour. 

The Heap was at last distributed among the 
two Sexes, who made a most piteous Sight, as 
they wandered up and down under the Pressure 
of their several Burthens, The whole Plain was 
filled with Murmurs and Complaints, Groans and 
Lamentations. Jupiter at length, taking Com- 
passion on the poor Mortals, ordered them a 
second time to lay down their Loads, with a 
Design to give every one his own again. They 
discharged themselves with a great deal of 
Pleasure, after which, the Phantome, who had led 
them into such gross Delusions, was commanded 
to disappear. I'here was . sent in her stead a 
Goddess of a quite differenttFigurc ; Her Motions 
were steady and composed, Sind her Aspect serious 
but cheerful. She every now and then cast her 
Eyes towards Heaven, and fixed them upon 7^ 


piier: Her name was PA TIENCE. She had no 
sooner placed herself by the Moimt of Sorrows, 
but, what I thought vc^ remarkable, the whole 
Heap sunk to such a Degree, that it did not 
appear a third part so big as it was before. She 
afterwards returned every Man his own proper 
Calamity, and teaching him how to bear it in the 
most commodious Manner, he marched off with 
it contentedly, being very well pleased that he 
had not been left to his own Choice, as to the kind 
of Evils which fell to his Lot. 

Besides tibe several Pieces of Morality to be 
drawn out of this Vision, 1 learnt from it, never 
to repine at my own Misfortunes^ or to envy the 
Happiness of another, since it is impossible for 
any Man to form a right Judgment of his Neigh- 
bour’s Sufferings ; for which Reason also I have 
dcterniined never to think too lightly of another’s 
Complaints, but to regard the Sorrows of my 
Fellow Creatures with Sentiments of Humanity 
and Compassion. 


Ab. 560.3 Monday, 28, 1714. [Addison, 


Verba ifttermissa retentat, — Ov. Met. 


E very one has heard of the Famous Con- 
jurer, who, according to the Opinion of the 
Vulgar, has studied himself dumb; for which 
Rea.son, as it is believed, he delivers out all his 
Oracles in Writing. Be that as it will, the blind 
Tiresias was not more famous in Greece^ than 
this dumb Artist has been, for some Years last 
past, in the Cities of London and Westminster. 
Thus much for the profound Gentleman who 
honours me with the following Epistle. 

SIRy From my Celly June 24, 1714. 

‘ Being informed that you have lately got the 
‘ Use of your Tongue, I have some Thoughts of 
‘ following your Example, that I may be a For- 
* ttmc-icller properly speaking. I am grown 
‘ weary of my Taciturnity, and having seived my 
'Countiw many Years under the Title of the 
‘dumb Doctor, I .shall now prophesie by Word of 
‘Mouth, and (as Mr. Lee says of the Magpie, 
‘ who you know was a great Fortune-teller among 
‘ the Ancients) chatter Futurity. 1 have hitherto 
‘ chosen to receive Questions and return Answers 
‘ in Writing, that I might avoid the Tediousness 
‘and Trouble of Debates, my Querists being 
‘ generally of a Humour to think, that they have 
‘never Predictiors enriOgh ^or their Mony. In 
‘short, Sir, my ( .itc I'.o been something like 
‘that of those fl'-iieei .Viiur.aLs the Monkeys, 
‘vi'ho, as the Indians us, can speak if they 
‘ would, but purposely avoid it that they may not 
‘be made to work. I have hitherto gained a 
‘ Livelyhood by holding my Tongue, but shall 
‘ now open my Mouth in orderio fill it. If I appear 
‘a little Word-bound in my first Solutions and 
‘ Responses, I hope it will not be imputed to any 
‘Want of Foresight, but to the lon§ Disuse of 
* Speech. I doubt not by this Invention to have 
* all my former Customers over again, for if I 
‘ have i^omised any of them Iiovers or Husbands, 
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* Riches ox good Luck, it is my Design to confirm 

* to them 7 m/d what I have already given 

^ them under my Hand. If you will honour me 

* with a Visit, f will compliment you with the 

* first opening of my Mouth, and if you please you 
‘may make an entertaining Dialogue out of 
‘ the Conversation of two dumb Men. Excuse 
‘ this Trouble, worthy Sir, from one who has been 
‘ a long time 

Vo nr Silent Admirer^ 

Cornelius Agrippa. 


I have received the following Letter^ or rather 
Billet-doux, from a pert young Bz^gage, who 
congratulates with me upon the s.»me Occasion. 


Dear Mr. Prate-apace, June 23, 1714. 

‘ I am a Member of a Female Society who call 
‘ ourselves the Ckit-Chai Club, and am ordered 
‘ by the whole Swterhood, to congratulate you 

* upon the Use of your Tongue. We have all of 
‘ us a mighty Mind to hear you talk, and if you 
‘will take your Place among us for an Evening, 

* we have unanimously agreed to allow you one 
‘ Minute in ten, without Interruption. 

1 am, SIR, 

Your Humble Servant, 

S. T. 


P. S. * You may fittd us at my Lady Betty 
* Clack's, who wiU leave Orders with her Por- 
‘ ter, that if an elderly Gentleman, 7 viih a short 
‘ Face, enquires for her, he shall be admitted and 
‘ no Questiofts asked. 

As this particular Paper shall consist wholly of 
what I have received from my Correspondents, I 
shall fill up the remaining Part of it with other 
congratulatory Letters of the same Natuie. 


SIR, Oxford, June 25, 1714. 

‘ We are here wonderfully pleased with the 
‘Opening of your Mouth, and very frequently 
‘ open ours in Approbation of your Design , espe- 

* cially .since we find you are resolved to preserve 
*your Taciturnity as to all Party Matters. We 
*ao not question but you arc as great an Orator 
‘as Sir Hudibras, of whom the Poet sweetly 

* sings, 

— — He cotild not ope 
His Mouth, but out there fle^v a Trope. 

‘ If you will send us down the Half-dozen well- 

* turned Periods, that produced such di.smal 

* Effects in your Muscles, we will deposite them 
‘near an old Manuscript of Tully's Orations, 
‘among the Archives of the University; for we 
' all agree with you, that there is not a more re- 

* markable Accident recorded in History, since 
‘ that which happened to the Son of Croesus, nay, 

‘ I believe you might have gone higher, and have 

* added Balaam's Ass. We are impatient to see 
‘ more of your Production.s, and expect what 
‘Words will next fall from you, with as much 
‘ attention as those, who were set to watch the 
‘speaking Head which Friar Baco 7 i formerly 

* erected in this Place. We are. 

Worthy SIR, 

Your most hunthle Servants, 

B. R. T. D., &c. 


Honest Spec. Middle-Temple, June 24. 

‘ 1 am very glad to hear that thou bcginnest to 
‘ prate ; and find, by thy Yesterday’s Vision, tixou 

* art so used to it, that thou canst not forbear 

* talking in thy Sleep. Let me only advise thee 
‘to speak like other Men, for I am afraid thou wilt 

* be very Queer, if thou dost not intend to use the 
‘ Phrases in Fashion, as thou callest them in thy 
‘ Second Paper. Hast thou a Mind to pass for a 
‘ Bantamiie, or to make us all Quakers ? I do 
‘ assure thee, Dear Spec, 1 am not Polished out of 
‘ my Veracity, when I subscribe my self 

Thy Constant Adtmrer, 

and humble Servant, 

Frank Townly. 
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— Paulatim abolere Sicha^um 

Incipit, et vivo tentat preevertere amore 
Jampridem resides animos desuetaque corda. 

Virg. 


SIR, 

‘ T AM a tall, broad-shoulder’d, impudent, black 

* X Fellow, and, as I thought, every way quali- 
‘fiedforarich Widow: But, after having tried 
‘my Fortune for above three Years together, I 
‘ have not been able to get one .single Relict in 
‘ the Mind. My first Attacks were generally sue- 
‘cessful, but always bioke off" as soon as they 
‘ came to the Word Settlement. Though I have 
‘not improved my Fortune this way, 1 have my 
‘Experience, and have learnt several Secrets 
‘ which may be of use to tho.se unhappy Gentle- 

* men, who are commonly distinguished by the 

* Name of Widow-hunter.s, and who do not know 
‘ that this Tribe of Women are, generally speak- 
‘ ing, as much upon the Catch as themselves. I 
‘ shall here communicate to you the Mysteries of 
*a certain Female Cabal of this Ordeiy Who call 
‘themselves the Widorv-Club. This Club con- 
‘ sists of nine experienced Dames, who take their 
‘ Places once a Week round a large oval Table. 

* 1. Mrs. President is a Person who has dis- 
‘ posed of six Husbands, and is now determined 
‘ to take a seventh ; being of Opinion that there 
‘is as much Vertue in tne Touch of a seventh 
‘ Husband as of a seventh Son. Her Comrades 
‘ are as follow. 

‘II, Mrs. Snapp, who has four Jointures, by 
‘four different Bed-fellows, of four different 

* Shires. She is at present upon the Point of 

‘Marriage with ^Middlesex Man, and is said to 
‘ have an Ambition of extending her Possessions 
‘through all the Counties in on this Side 

‘ the Trent. 

‘III. Mrs. Medlar, who after two Husbands 
‘ and a Gallant, is now wedded to an old Gentle- 
‘ man of Sixty. Upon her making her Report to 
‘ the Club after a Week’s Cohabitation, she is still 
‘allowed to sit as a Widow, and accordingly 

* takes her Place at tlw Board. 

*IV. The Widow Quick, married within a 
‘Fortnight after the Death of her last Husband. 
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* Her IVeeds liave served her thrice, and are still 
‘ as good as new, 

‘ y . Lady Catharine Swallow. She was a 
‘Widow at Eighteen, and has since buried a 
‘second Husband and two Coachmen. 

‘ Vi. llie Lady Waddle. She was married in 
‘ the iqth Year, of her Age to Sir Simon Waddle, 

‘ Knight, aged Threescore and Twelve, by whom 
‘she had Twinns nine Months after his Decease. 

‘ In the S5th Year of her Age she was married to 

* James Spindle, Esq.; a Youth of One and 
‘Twenty, who did not out-live the Honey-Moon. 

‘VII. Deborah Conguest. The Case of this 
‘ Lady i.s something particular. She is the Relict 
‘ of Sir Sampson Conquest, some time Justice of 
‘the Quorum. Sir Sampson was seven Foot 
‘high, and two Foot in Breadth from the Tip of ] 
‘one Shoulder to the other. He had married j 

* three Wives, who all of them died in Child-bed. 

‘ This terrified the whole Sex, who none of them 
‘ durst venture on Sir Sampson. At length Mrs. 

* Deborah undertook him, and gave so good an 
‘Account of him, that in three Years time she 
‘very fairly laid him out, and measured his 
‘ Edcngth upon the Ground. This Exploit has 
‘gained her so great a Reputation in the Club, 

* that they have added Sir Sampsoti's three Vic- 
‘tories to hers, and give her the Merit of a fourth 
‘ Widowhood ; and she takes her Place accord- 

The Widow Wudfire, Relict of Mr. 

* ^hn Wildjire, Fox-hunier, who broke his 

* Neck over a six Bar Gate. She took his Death 
‘ so much to Heart, that it was thought it would 
‘ have put an End to her Life, had she not divcrt- 
‘ ed her Sorrows by receiving the Addresses of a 
‘Gentleman in the Neighbourhood, who made 
‘Love to her in the second Month of her Widow- 
‘hood. This Gentleman was discarded m a Fort- 
‘ night for the sake of a young Templar, who had 
‘the Possession of her for .six Weeks after, till he 
‘ was beaten out by a broken Officer, who like- 
‘ wise ^ve up his Place to a Gentleman at Court. 

‘ The Courtier was as short-Iiv’d a Favourite as 
‘his Predecessors, but had the Pleasure to see 
‘ himself succeeded by a long Series of Lovers, 

* who followed the Widow Wildjire to the 37th 
‘Year of her Age. at which time there ensued a 
‘Cessation of ten Years, when John Felt, Haber- 
‘ dasher, took it in his Head to be in love with 

* her, and it is thought will very suddenly carry 
‘ her off". 

I ‘ IX. The last is pretty Mrs. Runnel, who 
i ‘broke her first Husband’s Heart before she was 
‘ Sixteen, at which Time she was entred of the 
‘ Club, but soon after left it, upon Account of a 

* Second, whom she made so muck a Dispatch of, 

* that she returned to her Seat in less than a 
‘Twelvemonth. This young Matron is looked 
‘ upon as the most rising Member of the Society, 
‘and will probably be in the President’s Chair 
‘ before she dies. 

‘These Ladies, upon their first Institution, re- 
‘ solved to give the Pictures of their deceased 
‘ Husbands to the Club- Room, but two of them 
‘bringing in their Dead at full Length, they 
‘ cover’d all the Walls ; Upon which they came 
‘to a second Resolution, that every Matron 


* should give her own Picture, and set it round 
‘ with her Husbands in Miniature. 

‘ As they have most of them the Misfortune to 

* be troubled with the Cholick, they have a noble 

‘ Celler of Cordials and strong Waters. When | 
‘ they grow Maudlin, they are very apt to com- 
‘ memorate their former Partners with a Tear. 

‘ But ask them which of their Husbands they 
‘ Condole, they are not able to tell you, and dis- 

* cover plainly that they do not Weep so much for 
‘the Loss of a Husband, as for the want of One. 

‘The principal Rule, by which the whole 
‘ Society are to govern themselves is this, I’o 
‘ cry up the Pleasures of a single Life upon all 
‘ Occasions, in order to deter the rest of their Sex 
‘from Marriage, and engross the whole Male 
‘ World to themselves. 

‘ Th<^ are obliged, when any one makes Love 
‘to a Member of the Society, to communicate his 
‘ Name, at which Time the whole Assembly sit 
‘upon his Reputation, Person, Fortune, and 
‘good Humour; and if they find him qualified 
‘ for a Sister of the Club, they lay their Heads to- 
‘gethcr how to make him sure. By this Means 
‘ they are acquainted wldi all the Widow-hunter.s 
‘about Town, who often afford them great Di- 
‘ version. There is an honest Irish Gentleman, 

‘ it seems, who knows nothing of this Society, but 
‘ at different times has made Love to the whole 
‘ Club. 

‘ Their Conversation often turns upon their for- 
‘ mer Husbands, and it is very diverting to hear 
‘ them relate their several Arts and Stratagems, 
‘with which they amused the Jealous, pacified 
‘ the Cholerick, or wheedled the Good-natured 
‘ Man, ’till at last, to use the Club Phrase, They 
‘sent hint out of the House with his Heels fore- 
‘ mo.st. 

*'J'he Politicks, which are most cultivated by 
‘ this Society of ^\\c-Machkivils, relate chiefly to 
‘these two Points: How to treat a Lover, and 
‘How to manage a Husband. As for the first 
‘ Set of Artifices, they are too numerous to come 
‘ within the Compass of your Paper, and shall 
‘ therefore be reserved for a Second Letter. 

‘ The Management of a Husband is built upon 
‘ the following Doctrines, which are Universally 
‘assented to by the whole Club. Not to give 
‘ him his Head at first. Not to allow him too 
‘gicat Freedoms and Familiarities. "Not to be 
‘treated by him like a raw Girl, but as a Wo- 
‘ man that knows the World. Not to Lessen any- 
‘ thing of her former Figure. To celebrate the 
‘ Generosity, or any other Vertue, of a deceased 
‘ Husband, which she would recommend to his 
‘ Successor. To turn away all his old Friends 
‘ and Servants, that she may liave the Dear Man 
‘to her self. To make him disinherit the un- 
‘ dutiful Children of any former Wife. Never to 
‘ be thoroughly convinced of his Affection, ’till he , 
‘ has made over to her all his Goods and Chattels. 

‘After so long a Letter, I am, without more 
‘ Ceremony, 

Your Humble Servant, he. ■ 
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Prcesens^ absens ut Hes. — ^Ter. 

I T is a hard and nice Subject for a Man to 
speak of himself says Cowley 'j it grates 
hjs own Heart to say anything of Disparagement ^ 
and .the Reader's Ears to hear any thing of 
Praise from him. Let the Tenour of his Dis- 
course be what it will upon this Subject, it 
generally proceeds ftom Vanity. An ostentatious 
Man will rather relate a Blunder or an Absurdity 
he has committed, than be debarred from talking 
of his own dear Person. 

Some very great Writers have been guilty of 
this Fault. It is observed of TuUy in particular, 
that his Works run v ery much in the First Person, 
and that he takes aM^ccasions of doing himself 
Justice. ‘ Does he trunk, says Brutus, that his 
‘Consulship deserves more Applause than my 
‘ putting CoBsar to Death, because I am not per- 
‘ petualTy talking of the Ides of March, as he is 
* of the N ones of December 'i ’ 1 need not ac- 

quaint my learned Reader, that in the Ides of 
March, Brutus destroyed Catsar, and that Cicero 
quashed the Conspiracy of Cataline in the 
Calends of December. How shocking .soever 
this great Man’s talking of himself might have 
been to his Contemporaries, I must confess I am 
never better pleased than when he is on this Sub- 
ject. Such Openings of the Heart give a Man a 
thorough In.sight into his Personal Character, 
and illustrate several Passages in the History of 
his Life : Besides, that there is some little Pleasure 
in discovering the Infirmity of a great Man, and 
seeing how the Opinion he has of himself agrees 
with what the World entertains of him. 

The Gentlemen of Pori-Royal, who were more 
eminent for their Learning and their Humility 
than any other in France, banish’d the way of 
speaking in the First Person out of all their 
Works, as arising from Vain-Glory and Self-Con- 
ceit. To shew their particular Aveision to it, 
they branded this F orni of Writing with the Name 
of an Egotism ; a Figure not to be found among 
the ancient Rhetoricians. 

The most violent Egotism which I have met 
with in the Course of my Reading, is tliat of 
Cardinal Wolsey, Ego et Rex mens, I and my 
King', as perhaps the most eminent Egotist that 
ever appeared in the World, was Montague the 
Author of the celebrated Essays. This lively old 
Gascon has woven all his bodily Infirmities into 
his Works, and after having i^poken of the Faults 
or Virtues of any other hlan, immediately pub- 
lishes to the World how it stands with himself in 
that Particular. Had he kept his own Counsel he 
might have passed for a much better Man, though 
perhaps he would not have been so diverting an 
Author. The Title of an E.ssay promises perhaps 
a Discourse upon Virgil or Julius Ceesar ; but 
when you look into it, you are sure to meet with 
more u^n Monsieur Montague, than of either of 
them, The younger Scaliger, who seems to have 
been no great Friend to this Author, after having 

* Essay 2. 


acquainted the World that his Father sold 
Herrings, adds these Words; La grande fadaise 
de Montague, gui a escrit, gu'il aimoit mieux le 

'vin blanc gue dioible a-t-on h faire de 

scavoir ce gi^il aime ? For my Part, says Mon- 
tague, lam a great Lover of your White Wines 

What the Devil signifies it to thePuhlick, 

says Scaliger, whether he is a Lover of White 
Wines or of Red Wines? 

I cannot here forbear mentioning a Tribe of 
Egotists for whom I have always had a mortal 
Aversion, I mean the Authors of Memoirs, who 
are never mentioned in any Works ,but their own, 
and who raise all their Productions out of this 
single Figure of Speech. 

Most of our modern .Prefaces savour very 
strongly of the Egotism. Every insignificant 
Author fancies it of Imi)ortance to the World, 
to know that he writ his Book in the Country, 
that he did it to pass away some of his idle 
Hours, that it was published at the Importunity 
of Fnends.orthatlus natural Temper, Studies or 
Conversations, directed him to the Choice of his 
Subject. 

Jd populus curat scilicet. 

Such Informations cannot but be highly improving 
to the Reader. 

In Works of Humour, especially when a Man 
writes under a f Per-- ■'-age. the talking of 
one’s self maj ^ iiie I )i\i“'>i"i! to the Pub- 
lick ; but 1 would advise every other Writer never 
to speak of hinibclf, unless there be something 
very considerable in his Character; Tho’ I am 
sensible this Rule will be ot little Use in the 
World, because there is no Man who fancies his 
Thoughts worth publishing, that does not look 
upon himself as a considerable Person. 

I shall close this Paper with a Remark upon 
such as are Egotists in Conversation : These are 
generally the vain or shallow part of Mankind, 
People being naturally full of themselves when 
they have nothing else in them. There is one 
kind of Egotists which is very common in the 
World, iho’ I do not remember that any Writer 
has taken Notice of them ; I mean those empty 
conceited Fellows, who repeat as Sayings of their 
own, or some of their particular Friends, several 
Jests which were made before they were born, 
and which every one who has conversed in 
the World has heard a hundred times ctver. A 
forward young Fellow of my Acquaintance was 
very guilty of ’ this Absurdity ; He would be 
always laying a new Scene for some old Piece of 
Wit, and telling us, That as he and Jack such-a- 
one were together, one or t’other of them had 
such a Conceit on such an Occasion ; upon which 
he would laugh very heartily, and wonder the 
Company did not join with him. When his 
Mirth was over, I have often reprehended him 
out of Terence, Tuumne, obsecro te, hoc dictum 
erat ? vetus credidi. But finding him still incor- 
rigible, and having a Kindness for the* young 
Coxcomb, who was otherwise a good-natured 
Fellow, I recommended to his Perusal the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge Jests, with several little 
I Pieces of Pleasantry of the same Nature. Upon 
I the reading of them, he was under no small Con- 
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fusion to Smd that all his Jokes had passed 
through several Editions, and that what he thought 
was a new Conceit, and had appropriated to his own 
Use, had appeared in Print before he or his in- 
genious Friends were ever heard of. This had 
so good an Effect upon him, that he is content at 
pre^nt to pass for a Man of plain Sense in his 
I ordinary Conversation, and is never facetious but 
1 when he knows his Company. 


No. 563. J Monday, yuly s, 1714. [ 

Magni nominis Umbra. — Lucan. 

I SHALL entertain mv Reader with two very 
curious Letters. The first of them comes 
from a chimerical Person, wh’o I believe never 
writ to any Body before. 

SIR, 

‘ 1 am descended from the Ancient Family of 
'the Blanks ^ a Name well known among .all 
' Men of Business. It is always read in those 
‘little white Spaces of Writing which want to be 
‘ filled up, and which for tliat Reason are called 
‘ blank Spaces, as of right appertaining to our 
‘ Ffinily ; For I consider mjr self as the Lord of a 
‘Manner, who lays his Claim to all Wastes or 
‘ Spots of Ground that are unappropriated, I am 
* a near Kinsman to yohn a Styles and yohn a 
‘ Nokes ; and they, I am told, came in with the 
‘Conquerour. I am mentioned oftner in both 
‘ Houses of Parliament than any other Person in 
* Great Britain. My Name is written, or more 
‘ properly speaking, not written, thus, 

‘ I am one that can turn my Hand to eveiy thing, 

* and appear under any Shape whatsoever, 1 can 
‘make my self Man, Woman, or Child. I am 
‘8ometime.s metamorphosed into a Year of our 
‘ Lord, a Day of the Month, or an Hour of the Day. 

‘ I very often represent a Sum of Mony, and am 
‘generally the first Subsidy that is graritcd to 
‘ tne Crown. I have now and then supplied the 
‘ Place of several Thousands of Land Soldiers, 

* andliave as frequently been employed in the Sea 
‘ Service. 

* Now, Sir, my Complaint is this, that I am only 
‘ made use of to serve a Turn, being always dis- 
carded as soon as a proper Person is found out 
* to fill up my Place. 

* If you have ever been in the Play-house be- 
‘fore the Curtain rises, you see most of the Front 
‘ Boxes filled with Men of my Family, who forth- 
* with turn out and resign their Stations upori the 
‘ Ajmearance of those for whom they are retained. 

‘ But the most illustrious Branch of the Blanks 
‘ are those who are planted in high Posts, till such 
‘time as Poisons of greater Consequence can be 
‘found out to supply them. One of these Blanks 
‘ is pqually qualified for all Offices ; he can serve 
‘in tune of Need for a Soldier, a Politician, a 
* Lawyer, or what you please. I have known in 
‘ my Time many a Brother Blank that has been 
‘ born under a lucky Planet, heap up great Riches, 
‘ and swell into a Man of Figure and Importance, 
* before the Grandee? of las Party could fligrou 


‘ among themselves which of tl^m shoudd 
‘into his Place. Nay, I have known a Blank \ 
‘continue so long in one of these vacant Posts, ■ 
‘ (for such it is to be reckoned all the Time a Blank 
‘ IS in it) that he has grown too formidable apd 

* dangerous to be removed. 

‘ But to return to my self, smee I am so ve^ 

‘ commodious a Person, and so very necessary in'* 
‘ all well-regulated Governments, I desire you will 
‘ take my Case into Consideration, that I may be 
I ‘ no longer made a Tool of, and only employed to 
‘ stop a Gap. Such Usage, without a Pun, makes 
‘ me look very blank. For all which Reasons I 
' humbly recommend my self to yoiu Protection, 
‘and am 

Your most obedient Servant^ 

Blank. 

^ P. S. ‘I herewith send you a Paper, drawn 
‘i^ bv a Country Attorney employed by two 
‘ Gentlemen, whose Names he was not acquainted 
‘ with, and who did not think fit to let him into the 
' Secret which they were transacting. I heard 
‘him call it a Blank Instrument, and read it after 
‘the following Manner. You may see by this 
‘single Instance of what Use I am to the busy 
‘ World. 

‘ / T. Blank, Esq. , of Blank Town, in the 
‘ County of Blank, do 07 vn my self indebted in 

* the Sum of Blank, to Goodman hlAxik, for the 
‘ Service he did me in procuring for me the Goods 


‘ next ensuing, under the Penalty and Forfeiture 
‘C/" Blank. 

I shall take Time to consider the Case of this 
my imaginary Conespondent, and in the mean 
while shall present my Reader with a Letter which 
seems to come from a Person that is made up of 
Flesh and Blood. 

Good Mr. SVECTATOH, 

‘ I am married to a very honest Gentleman that 
‘is exceedingly good-natured, and at the same 
* time very cholenck. I’here is no standing before 
‘ him when he is in a Passion ; but as soon as it is 
‘over he is the best-humour’d Creature in the 
‘World. When he is angry, he breaks all my 
‘ China-Ware tlmt chances to lie in his Way, and 
' the next Morning sends me in twice ^ much as 
‘ he broke the Day before, I may positively say, 

‘ that he has broke me a Child’s Fortune since we 
‘ were first marry’d together. 

‘ As soon as he begins to fret, down goes every 
‘thing that is within Reach of his Cane. I once 
‘ prevailed upon him never to darry a Stick in his 
‘ Hand, but this saved me nothing ; for upon see- 
‘ ing me do something that did not please him, he 
‘kicked down a great Jarr, that cost him above 
‘Ten Pound but the Week before. I then laid 
‘ the Fragments together in a Heap, and gave him 
‘ his Cane again, desiring him that if he chanced 
‘ to be in Anger, he would spend his Passion upon 
‘ the China that was broke to his Hand : But the 
‘ very next Day upon my giving a wrong Message 
' to one of the Servants^e flew into such a Rage, 
* that he swept down a Dosen Tea-Dishes, which. 
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*to my Misfortune, stood very convenient for a 

* Side-Blow. 

‘ I then removed all my China into a Room 

* which he never frequents ; but I got nothing by 
‘this neither, for my Looking-Glasses immedi- 
’ ately went to Rack. 

^ ‘ In short, Sir, whc|iever he is in a Passion he 
' is angry at every thing that is lirittle ; and if on 
‘ such Occasions he Itad nothing to vent his Rage 

* upon, I do not know whether my Bones would be 

* in Safety. Let me beg of you, Sir, to let me 
‘ l^now whether there be any Cure for this unac- 
‘ Countable Distemper ; or if not, that you will be 
‘pleased to publish tMs Letter : For my Husband 

* having a great Veneration for your Writings, will 

* by that means know you do not approve of his 
‘ Conduct. 

I anij 

Yomr most humble Servant y &c. 


No, 564.] Wednesday, July 7, 1714- t 


- ■■ - -A dsit 

Reguluy ^eccaiis gutr ficenas irroget ipguas : 

Ne Scutica dignum horrihili sectere Jiagello. 

Hor. 


I T is the Work of a Philosopher to be every 
Day subduing his Passions, and laying aside 
his Prejudices. I endeavour at least to look upon 
Men and their Actions only as aa impartial Spec- 
tator, without any regard to them as they happen 
to advance or cross my own private Interest. But 
while I am thus employed my self, I cannot help 
observing, how those about me suffer themselves 
to be blinded by Prejudice and Inclination, how 
readily they pronounce on every Man’s Character, 
which they can give in two Woids, and make him 
either good for nothing, or oualified for every 
thing. On the contrary, those who search 
thoroughly into humane Nature, will find it much 
more difhcult to determine the Value of their Fel- 
low-Creatures, and that Mens Characters are not 
thus to be given in general Words. There is in- 
deed no such thing as a Person entirely good or 
bad ; Virtue and Vice are blended and mixed to- 
gether, in a greater or less Proportion, in every 
one : and if you would search for some particular 
good Quality in its most eminent Degree of Per- 
fection, you will often find it in a Mind, where it 
is darkned and eclipsed by an hundred other 
irregular Passions. 

Men have either no Character at all, says a 
celebrated Author, or it is that of being incon- 
sistent with themselves. They find It easier to 
join Extremities, than to be uniform and of a 
Piece. This is finely illustrated in Xenophons 
Life of Cyrus the Great. That Author tells us, 
that Cyrus having taken a most beautiful Lady 
naraea Pantbea, the Wife of Ahradatas, com- 
mitted her to the Custody of A raspas, a young 
Persian Nobleman, who had a little before main- 
tain’d in Discourse, that a Mind truly virtuous 
was incapable of entertaining an unlawful Passion. 
The young Gentleman had not long been in Pos- 
session of his fair Captive, when a Complamt was 
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made to Cyrusy that he not only solliciled the 
Lady Panthea to receive him in the Room of her 
absent Husband, but that finding his Entreaties 
i had no Effect, he was preparing to make use of 
Force. Cyrus y who loved the young Man, im- 
mediately sent for him , and in a gentle Manner 
representing to him his Fault, and putting him in 
Mind of his former Assertion, the unhappy Youth, 
confounded with a quick Sense of his G^uilt and 
Shame, burst out into a Flood of Tears, and spoke 
as follows. 

Oh Cyrus, / am convinced that I have two 
Sonli. Love has taught vie this Piece of Philo- 
sophy. If I had hut one Souly it could not at 
tJte same time pant after Virtue and Vice, wish 
and abhor the same thing. It is certain there- 
fore we have tivo Souls : When the good Soul 
ruleSy I undertake noble and virtuous Actiorts ; 
but when the bad Soul predominates y I am forced 
to do Evil. All I can say at Resent is, that I 
find my good Soul, encouraged by your Presence, 
has got tft£ Better of my bad. 

I Know not whether my Readers will allow of 
this Piece of Philosophy ; but if they will not, 
they must confess we meet with as different Pas- 
sions in one and the same Soul, as can be sup- 
posed in two. We can hardly read the Life of a 
great Man who lived in former Ages, or converse 
with anv who is eminent among our Contempo- 
raries, that is not an Instance of what I am saying. 

But as I have hitherto only argued against the 
Partiality and Injustice of giving our Judgment 
upon Men in gross, who are such a Composition 
of Virtues and Vices, of Good and Evil ; I might 
carry ihi.s Reflection still farther, and make it ex- 
tend to most of their Actions. If on the one 
Hand, we fairly weighed every Circumstance, we 
should frequently find them obliged to do that 
Action we at first Sight condemn, in order to 
avoid another we should have been much more 
displeased with. If on the other Hand we nicely 
examined such Actions as appear most dazzling 
to the Eye, we should find most of them either 
deficient and lame in several Parts, produced by 
a bad Ambition, or directed to an ill End. The 
very same Action may sometimes be so oddly cir- 
cumstanced, that it is difficult to determine 
whether it ought to be rewarded or punish’d. 
Those who compiled the Laws of England were 
so sensible of this, that they have laid it down as 
one of their fiist Maxims, It is better suffering a 
Mischief than an Inconvenience ; which is as 
much as to say in other Words, That since no 
Law can take in or provide for all Cases, it is 
better private Men should have some Injustice 
done them, than that a public Grievance sliould 
not be redressed. 'l'hi.s is usually pleaded in De- 
fence of all those Hardships which fall on par- 
ticular Persons in particular Occasions, which 
could not be fore.seen when a Law was made. To 
remedy this however as much as possible, the 
Court of Chancery was erected, which frequently 
mitigates and breaks the Teeth of the Common 
Law, in Cases of Men’s Properties, while in 
Criminal Cases there is a Power of pardoning 
still lodged in the Crown. 

Notwithstanding this, it is perha^ impossible 
in a laige Government to distribute Rewards and 
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* since even^ Peace it self is, in some Measure, 

‘ obliged to it for its Being, 

‘You have, in your former Papers, always re- 
‘ commended the Accomplished to the Favour of 
‘the Fair; and, I hope, you will allow me to 

* represent some Part of a Military life not alto- 
‘gether unnecessary , to the forming a Gentle- 
‘ man. I need not tcU you that in France , whose 

* Fashions we have been formerly so fond of, almost 

* evciy one derives his Pretences to Merit from 
‘ the Sword : and that a Man has scarce the Face 
‘ to make his Court to a Lady, without some Cre- 

* dentials from the Service to recommend him. As 

‘ the Profession is very ancient, we have Reason i 
‘to think .some of the greatest Men, among the 
‘ old Romans^ derived many of their Virtues from 
‘it, their Commanders being frecjuently, in other 
‘ Respects, some of the most shining Characters 
‘ of the Age. 

‘The Army not only gives a Man Opportunities 
‘of exercising those two great Virtues Patience 
‘ and Courage^ but often produces them in Minds 
'where they had scarce any Footing before. I 
‘ must add, that it is one of the best Schools in the 
‘World to receive a general Notion of Mankind 
‘ in, and a certain Freedom of Behaviour, which 
‘ is not so easily acquired in any other Place. At 
‘ the same Time I must own, that some Military 
‘ Airs are pretty extraordinary, and that a Man 
‘ Who goes into the Army a Coxcomb will come 
‘ out of it a Sort of Publick Nuisance : But a Man 
‘of Sense, or one who before had not been suf- 
‘ ffciently used to a mixed Conversation, generally 
‘take.s the true Turn. The Court has in all Ages 
‘ been allowed to be the Standard of Good-breed- 

* ing ; and I believe there is not a juster Observa- 
*tion in Monsieur Rochefoucauli^ than that A 

* Man who has been bred up wholly to Bushtess, 

* can never get the Air of a Courtier at Courts 
*hut will immediately catch it in the Camp. 
‘The Reason of this most certainly is, that the 
‘ ver^' Essence of Good-Breeding and Politeness 
‘ consists in several Niceties, which are so minute 
‘that they escape his Observation, and he falls 
‘ short of the Original he would copy after ; but 
‘ when he sees the same Things charged and ag- 
‘gravated to a Fault, he no sooner endeavours to 
‘ come up to the Pattern which is set before him, 
‘than, though he stops somewhat short of that, 

‘ he naturally re.sts where in reality he ought. I 
‘was two or three Days ago, mightily pleased 
‘ with the Observation of an humourous Gentle- 
‘ man upon one of his Friends, who was in other 
‘ Respects every way an accon^lished Person, 

‘ That wanted nothing but a Dash of tiie Cox- 
‘ cotnb ih him ; by which he understood a little of 
‘that A^®'’'^css and Unconcern in the common 
‘ Actioi^ of Life, which is usually so visible among 
‘ GentU^men of the Army, and which a Campaign 
‘or twd would infallibly have given him. 

‘ You will easily guess, Sir, by this my Pane- 

* gyric^ upon a Military Education, that I am my 
‘ self a. Soldier, and indeed I am so ; I remember, 

‘ withip three Years after I had been in the Army, 

‘ I wai ordered into the Country a Recruiting. I 
‘ had ietry particular Success in this Part of the 
‘ Service, and was over and above assured, at my 

‘ going away, that I might have taken a young | 


lady, who was the most considerable Fortune 

* in the County, along with me. I preferred the 
‘ Pursuit of Fame at that time to all other Con* 
‘ siderations, and tho’ I was not albsolutely bent 
‘on a Wooden Leg, resolved at least to get a Scar 
‘ or two for the good of E7trope. I have at pre- 
Lsent as much as 1 desire of this Sort of Honour, 

I and if yon roidd rcroinmcr.d me effectually, 
‘should he well enoiigli ' oiuiMUed to pasS the Re- 
‘ mainder of my Days in the Arms of some dear 
‘kind Creature, and upon a pretty Estate in the 
‘Country; This, as I take it, would be following 
‘ the Example of Lucitts Cincinnatus, the old 
‘Roman Dictator, who at the End of a War left 
‘the Camp to follow the Plow. I am, Sir, wiA 
‘ all imaginable Respect, 

Your most Obedient, 

Humble Sem/ani, 

Will. Warly. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I am an Half-pay Officer, and am at present 
‘with a Friend in the Country. Here is a rich 
‘Widow in the Neighbourhood, who has made 
‘ F ools of all the Fox-hunters within fifty Miles of 
‘ her. She declares she intends to marry, but has 
‘ not yet been asked by the Man she could like. 

‘ She usually admits her humble Admirers to an 
‘Audience or two, but, after she has once riven 
‘them Denial will never sec them more. lam 
‘as-sured by a Female Relation, that I shall have 
‘fair Play at her ; but as my whole Success I)e- 

* pends on my first Approaches, I desire your 
‘Advice, whether I had best Storm or proceed 
‘ by way of Sap. 

I am, SIR, 

Yours, &c. 

* P. S. I had forgot to tell you, that I have 
‘already carried one of her Outworks, that is, 

‘ secured her Maid. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I have a.ssisted in several Sieges in the Low- 
‘ Countries, and being still willing to employ my 
‘ Talents, as a Soldier and Engineer, lay down 
‘this Morning at Seven a Clock before the Door I 
‘of an obstinate Female, who had for some time 
‘ refused me Admittance. I made a Lodgment in I 

* an outer Parlour about Twelve ; The Enemy re- 
‘ tired to her Bed-Chamber, yet I still pursued, 
‘and about two a-Clock this Afternoon she 
‘ thought fit to Capitulate. Her Demands are in- 
‘ deed somewhat high, in Relation to the Settle- 
' ment of her Fortune. But being in Possession 
‘of the House, I intend to insist upon Carte 
‘Blanche, and am in hopes , by keeping off all 
‘ other Pretenders for the Space of twenty four 
‘ Hours, to starve her into a Compliance. I beg 
‘ your speedy Advice, and am, 

SIR, Yours, 

Peter Push. 

From my Camp in Red~Lion%c^x»x^, Saturday 
4 , in the Afternoon. 
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No. 567.] Wednesday, ^tUy 14, i7*4- [Addison. 


— — dnceptus clamor Jrustmiur hiantes. — Virg. 


I HAVE received .private Advice from some of 
my Correspondents, that if 1 would give my 
Paper a general Run, I should take care to 
season it with Scandal. I have indeed observed 
of late, that few Writings sell which are not filled 
with great Names ana illustrious Titles. The 
Reader generally casts his Eye upon a new Book, 
and if he finds several Letters separated from one 
another by a Dash, he buys it im, and peruses it 
with great Satisfaction. An Af and an /?, a T 
and an with a short Line between them, has 
sold many an InsitJid Pamphlet. Nay 1 have 
known a whole Edition go off by vertue of two or 

three well written ’r. 

A .sprinkling of the Words Faction, Fiynch- 
man, Papist, Plunderer, and the like significant 
Terms, in an Italick Character, have also a very 
good Effect upon the Eye of the [Purchaser not 
to mention Lier, Rogue, Rcucal, Knave, 

and Villain, without which it is impossible to 
carry on a Modern Controversie. 

Ottr Party-writers aie so sensible of the secret 
Vertue of an Innuendo to recommend their Pro- 
ductions, that of late they never mention the 

Q n or P 1 at length, though they speak 

of them with Honour, and with that Deference 
which is due to them from every private Person 
It gives a secret Satisfaction to a Peruser of these 
mysterious Works, that he is able to decipher 
thtfm without help, and, by the Strength of 
his own natural Paits, to fill up a Blank-Space, or 
make out a Word that Ims only the first or last 
Letter to it. 

Some of our Authors indeed, when they would 
be more Satyrical than ordmai-y, omit only the 
Vowels of a great Man’s Name, and fall most 
unmercifully upon all the Consonants. This way of 
Writing was first of all introduced by 7--w 
AV— w», of facetious Memory, who, after liaying 
gutted a proper Name of all its intermediate 
Vowels, used to plant it in his Works, and make 
as free with it as he pleased, without any Danger 
of the Statute. 

I'hat I may imitate these celebrated Authors, 
and publish a Piuier which shall be more taking 
than ordinary, 1 have here drawn up a very 
curious Libel, in which a Reader of Penetration 
will find a great deal of concealed Satyr, and if 
he be acquainted with the present Postine of 
Affairs, will easily discover the INlcaning of it. 

‘If there are^?/?- Persons in the Nation who 
‘endeavour to bring all things into Confusion, 
‘ and ruin their native Country, I think every 
‘ honest ought to be upon his Guard. 

* That there are such, every one will agree with 
‘me, who hears me name "'** with his first 
‘Friend and Favourite ***, not to mention *** 
' nor These People may cry Ch~rch, Ch— rch, 

‘ as long as they please, but, to make use of a 


* For ‘ Marlborough ' and * Treasurer.’ 

* [Reader.] 
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‘homely Prover^ The Proof of the P-dd~ng is 
‘in the eating. This I am sure of, that if a cer- 

* tain Prince should concur with a certain Prelate, 

‘ (and we have Monsieur Z tCs Word for it) 

‘our Posterity would be in a sweet P — ckle. 

‘ Must the ArzVw/i Nation suffer forsooth, because 
‘my Lady Q-p-t-s has been disobliged '/ Or is it 
‘reasonable that o\xr English Fleet, which used 
‘to be the Terror of the Ocean, should lie Wind- 

* bound for the sake of a — — ■ — . I love to imeak 
‘ out and declare my Mind clearly, when I am 
‘talking for the Good of my Country. 1 will not 
‘ make my Court to an ill Man, tho’ he were a 

‘ B y or a T 1. Nay, I would not stick to 

‘call .so wretched a Politician, a Traitor, an Enemy 
‘ to his Country, and a Bl-nd-rb-ss, &^c., 

The remaining Part of this Political Treatise, 
which IS written after the manner of the most 
celebrated Authors in Great Britain, I may com- 
municate to the Publick at a more convenient 
Sea.son. In the mean while I shall leave this with 
my curious Reader, as .some ingenious Writers do 
their Enigmas, and if any .sagacious Person can 
fairly unnddle it, I will print hts Explanation, 
and. if he plcase.s, acquaint the World with his 
Name. 

I hope this short P^ssay will convince my 
Readers, it is not for want of Abilities that I 
avoid State-tracts, and that if I would apply ray 
Mind to it, 1 might in a little time be as great 
a Master of the I’olitical Scratch as any the 
most eminent Writer of the Age. I shall only 
add, that in order to outshine all this Modern 
Race of Symopists, and thoroughly content my 
English Readers, I intend shortly to publish a 
Si-ECTATOR, that shall not have a single Vowel 
in it. 


No.^GZi] Friday, 16, 1714. [Addison. 


Dum recitas, me i pit esse Tuns. — Mart. 


I WAS Yesterday in a Coffee-House not far 
from the Royal Exchange, where I observed 
ilnee I'crsons in close Conlerence over a Pipe of 
Tobacco; uponvhicli, having filled one for my 
own use, 1 lighted it at the little Wax Candle 
that stood before tlicm ; and after having thrown 
in two or three Whiffs amongst them, sat down and 
made one of the Company. I need not tell my 
Reader, that lighting a Man’s Pipe at the same 
Candle, is looked upon among Brother-.smokers 
as an Overture to Conveisation and Friendship. 
As we here lay our Heads together in a very 
amicable Manner, being intrenched under a Cloud 
of our own raising, I took up the last Spec- 
tator, and casting my Eye over it, The Spec- 
tator, says I, M very witty io-Day; upon which 
a lusty lethargick old Gentleman, who sat at the 
Upper-end of the Table, having gradually blown 
out of his Mouth a great deal of Smoke, which 
he had been collecting for some Time before, Ay, 
says he, more witty than wise I am afraid. His 
Neighbour who sat at his right Hand imme- 
diately coloured, and being an angry Politician, 
laid down his Pipe with so much Wrath that he 
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broke it in the Middle, and by that Means fur- 
nished me with a Tobacco-stopper. I took it up 

S sedately, and looking him full in the Face, 1 
s use of it from Time to Time all the while he 1 
was speaking : This felLoWy says he, catHtfor his \ 
Life keep out of Politicks, Do you see how he 
abuses four great Men kerel I fix’d my Eye 
very attentively on the Paper, and asked him if 
he meant those who were represented by Asterisks. 
Asterisks, says he, do you call them ? they are 
all of them Stars, He might as well have put 
Garters to 'em. Then pray do but mind the two 
or three next Lines ? Ch-rch and P-dd-ing in 
the same Sentence ! Our Clergy are very 
mudh beholden to him. Upon this the third Gen- 
tleman, who was of a mild Disposition, and, as I 
found, a Whig in his Heart, desired him not to 
be too severe upon the Spectator neither ; For, j 
says he, you find he is vety cmitious of giving 
Offence, and has therefore piit two Dashes into 
Aw Pudding. A Fig for his Dash, says the 
angry Politician. In his next Sentence he gives 
a plain Innuendo, that our Posterity will be in a 
sweet P-chle. What does the Fool mean by his 
Pickle ? Why does not he write it at length, if 
he means honestly ? I have read over the whole 
Sentence, says 1 ; but I look upon the Parenthesis 
in the Belly of it to be the most dangerous Part, 
and as full of Insinuations as it can hold. But 
who, .says I, is my Lady Q-p-t-s ? Ay, Answer 
that if you can, Sir, says the furious Statesman 
to the poor Whig that sate over-against him. But 
without giving him Time to reply, I do assure 
you, says he, were I my Lady Q— p-t-s, I would 
sue him for Scandalum Magnatum. What is 
the World come to f Must e^ery Body be allowed 
— f He had by this time filled a new Pipe 
and applying it to his Lips, when we expected the 
last Word of his Sentence, put us off with a Whilf 
of Tobacco ; which he redoubled with so much 
Rage and Trepidation, that he almost stifled the 
whole Company. After a short Pause, I owned 
that I thought the Spectator h»d gone too far 
in writing so many Letters of my Lady Q—p~~t—d& 
Name ; out however, says I, he has made a Utile 
A mends for it in his next Sentence, where he 
leaves a blank Space without so much as a Con- 
sonant to direct us ? I mean, says I, after those 
Words, The Fleet, that used to be the Terrour 
of the Ocean, should be Wind-bound for the sake 

of a ; afterwhich ensues a Chasm, that in 

my Opinion looks modest enough. Sir, says my 
Antagonist, you may easily know his Meaning by 
his Gaping ; I suppose he designs his Chasm, as 
you cadi it, for an Hole to creep out at, but I 
believe it will hardly serve his Turn, Who can 
endure to see the great Officers of State, the 
B— y’s and T-t’s treated efter so scurrilous a 
Manner ? I can't for my Life, says I, vnagine 
who they are the Spectator means ^ No! says 

he, Vour humble Sers^ant, Sir! Upon 

which he flung himself back in his Chair after 
a contemptuous Manner, and smiled upon the old 
lethargick Gentleman on his left Hand, who I 
found was his great Admirer. The Whig how- 
ever had begun to conceive a Good-will towards 
me, and seeing my Pipe out, very generously 
offered me the ITse of his Box ; but I declined it 


with great Civility, being obliged to meet a Friend 
about that Time m another (garter of the City; 

At my leaving the Coffee-house, I could not 
forbear reflecting with my self upon that j^oss 
Tribe of Fools who may be termed the Over^ 
wise, and upon the Difficulty of writing any thing 
in this censorious Age, which a weak Head may 
not construe into private Satyr and pergonal Re- 
flection. 

A Man who has a good Nose at an Innuendo, 
smells Treason and Sedition in the most innocent 
Words that can be put together, and never sees a 
Vice or Folly stigmatized, but finds out one or 
other of his Acquaintance pointed at by the 
Writer. I remember an empty pragmatical Fel- 
low in the Country, who upon reading over the 
whole Duty of Man, had written the Names of 
several Persons in the Village at the Side of 
every Sin which is mentioned by that excellent 
Author ; so that he had converted one of the best 
Books in the World into a Libel against the 
’Squire, Church-wardens, Overseers of the Poor, 
and all other the most considerable Persons in the 
Parish. This Book with these extraordinary mar- 
ginal Notes fell accidentally into the Hands of 
one who had never seen it before ; upon which 
there arose a current Report that Some-body had 
written a Book against the ’Squire and the whole 
Parish, 'J'he Minister of the Place having at that 
Time a Controversy with some of his Congregation 
upon the Account of his Tythes, was under some 
Suspicion of being the Author, ’till the good Man 
set nis People right by shewing them that the 
satyrical Passages might be applied to several 
others of two or three neighbouring Villages, and 
that the Book was writ against all the Sinners in 
England. 


No. 569.] Monday, July 19, 1714. [Addison. 


Reges dicuntur muliis urgere culullis 
Et torquere tnero, quern perspexisse laborent 
An sit amicitia dignus Hor. 


N O Vices are so incurable as those which Men 
are apt to glory in. One would wonder 
how Drunkenness should have the good Luck to 
be of this Number. Anacharsis, being invited 
to a Match of Drinking at Corinth, demanded 
the Prize very humorously, because he was 
drunk before any of the rest of the Company ; 
for, says he, when we run a Race, he who arrives 
at the Goal first is entitled to the Reward. On 
die contrary, in this thirsty foe Hon- 

our falls upon him who carries off the greatest 
Quantity of Liquor, and knocks down the re.st of 
the Company. I was foe other Day with honest 
Will. Funnell the West Saxon, who was reckon- 
ing up how much Liquor had past throug^h 
him in the last twenty Years of his Life, whidi, 
according to his Computation, amounted to twenty 
three Hogsheads of October, four Ton of Port, 
half a Kilderkin of small Beer, nineteen Barrels 
of Cider, and three Glasses of Champaign ; be- 
sides which, he had. assisted at four hundred 
Bowls of Punch, not to mention Sips, Drams, 
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and Whets without Number. I question not but 
every Reader’s Memory will suggest to him 
several ambitious young Men, who are as vain in 
this Particular as WilJ. Funnellt and can boast 
of as glorious Exjiloits. 

Our modem Philosophers observe, that there is 
a general Decay of Moisture in the Globe of the 
Earth. This they chiefly ascribe to the Growth 
of Vegetables, which incorporate into their own 
Substance many fluid Bodies that never return 
again to their former Nature : But, with Submis- 
sion, they ought to throw into their Account 
those innumerable rational Beings which fetch 
their Nourishment chiefly out of Liquids ; espe- 
cially when we consider that Men, compared with 
their Fellow-Creatures, drink much more than 
comes to their Share. 

But however highly this Tribe of People may 
think of themselves, a drunken Man is a greater 
Monster than any that is to be found among all 
the Creatures which God has made ; as indeed 
there is no Character which appears more despic- 
able and deformed, in the Eyes of all reasonable 
Persons, than that of a Drunkard, Bonosus, one 
of our own Countrymen, who was addicted to 
this Vice, having set up for a Share in the Roman 
Empire, and being defeated in a great Battle, 
bang’d nimself. When he was seen by the Army 
in this melancholy Situation, notwithstanding he 
had behaved himself very bravely, the common 
Jest was, That the Thing they saw hanging upon 
the Tree before them, was not a Man but a Bottle. 

This Vice has very fatal Effects on the Mind, 
the Body, and Fortune of the Person who is de- 
voted to it. 

In regard to the Mind, it first of all discovers 
every Flaw in it. The sober Man, by the 
Strength of Reason, may keep under and subdue 
every Vice or Folly to which he is most inclined ; 
but wine makes every latent Seed ^rout up in 
the Soul, and shew it self. It gives Fury to the 
Passions, and Force to those Objects which are 
apt to pruduce them. When a young tallow com- 
plained to an old Philosopher that his Wife was 
not handsome. Put less Water in your Wine, says 
the Philosopher, and you’ll quickly make her so. 
Wine heightens Indifference into Love, Love into 
Jealousy, and Jealousy into Madness. It often 
turns the Good-natured Man into an Ideot, and 
the Cholerick into an As.sassin. It gives Bitter- 
ness to Resentment, it makes Vanity insupport- 
able, and displays every little Spot of the Soul in 
its utmost Deformity. 

Nprdoes this Vice only betray the hidden Faults 
of a Man, and shew them in the most odious 
Colours, but often occasions Faults to which he is 
not naturally subject. There is more of Turn than 
of Truth in a Saying of Seneca, That Drunken- 
ness does not produce but discover Faults. Com- 
mon Experience teaches us the contrary. Wine 
throws a Man out of himself, and infuses Qualities 
into the Mind, which she is a Stranger to in her 
sober Moments. The Person you converse with, 
after the third Bottle, is not the same Man who 
at first sat down at Table with you. Upon this 
Maxim is founded one of the prettiest Sayings I 
ever met with, which is ascribed to Publius 
Syriis,QuiebriMm ludificat hsedit absentem; He 


who jests upon a Man that is drunk, injures ike 
Absent. 

Thu.s does Drunkenness act in direct Con- 
tradiction to Reason, whose Business it is to clear 
the Mind of every Vice which is crept into it, and 
to guard it against all the Approaches of any 
that endeavours to make its Entrance. But be- 
sides these ill Effects which this Vice produces in 
the Person who is actually under its Dominion, it 
has also a bad Influence on the Mind even in its 
sober Moments, as it insensibly weakens the Un- 
derstanding, impairs the Memory, and makes 
those Faults habitual which are produced by fre- 
quent Excesses. 

I should now proceed to shew the ill Effects 
which this Vice has on the Bodies and Fortunes 
of Men ; but these I shall reserve for the Subject 
of some future Paper. 
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HERE is scarce a Man living who is not 
actuated by Ambition. When this Principle 
meets with an honest Mind and great Abilities, it 
does infinite Service to the World : on the con- 
trary, when a Man only thinks of distinguishing 
himself, without being thus qualified for it, he be- 
comes a very pernicious or a very ridiculous Crea- 
ture. I shall here confine my self to that petty 
kind of Ambition, by which some Men grow emin- 
ent for odd Accomplishments and trivial Per- 
formances. How many are there whose whole 
Reputation depends upon a Punn or a Quibble ? 
You may often see an Artist in the Streets gain a 
Circle of Admirers, by carrying a long Pole upon 
his Chin or Forehead in a perpendicular Posture. 
Ambition has taught some to write with their 
Feet, and others to walk upon their Hands. 
Some tumble \xi%o Fame, others grow immortal 
by throwing themselves through a Hoop. 

Ccetera de genere hoc adeo sunt multa, loquacenf 
Delassare valent Fabium 

I am led into this Train of Thought by an Ad» 
venture I lately met with. 

I was the other Day at a Tavern, where the 
Master of the House accommodating us himself 
with every thing wc wanted. 1 accidentally fell 
into a Discourse with him ; and talking of a cer- 
tain great Man, who shall be nameless, he told 
me, That he had sometimes the Honour to treat 
him voith a Whistle; (adding by the way of 
Parenthesis) For you must knoWy^entlemen, that 
I whistle the best of any Man Europe. This 
naturally put me upon desiring ''.um to give us a 
Sample of his Art ; upon which he called for a 
Case-Knife, and applying the Edge of it to his 
Mouth, converted it into a musical Instrument, 
and entertained me with an Italian Solo. • Upon 
laying down the Knife, he took up a Pair of clean 
Tobacco Pipes ; and after having slid the small 

^ Named Daintry, He was of the trained 
bands, and commonly known as Captain Daintry. 
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End of them over the Table in a most melodious 
Trill, he fetdied a Tune out of them, whistling 
to them at the same time in Consort. In short, 
the Tobacco-Pipes became Musical Pipes in the 
Hands of our Virtuoso ; Who confessed to me in- 
genuously, he had broke such Quantities of them, 
that he had almost broke himself, before he had 
brought this Piece of Musick to any tolerable 
Perfection. 1 then told him I would bring a j 
Company of Friends to dine with him the next 
Week, as an Encouragement to his Ingenuity ; 
Upon which he thanked me, saying. That he 
would provide himself with a new Frying-Pan 
against that Day. 1 replied, That it wa.s no mat- 
ter ; Roast and Boiled would serve our Turn. 
He smiled at my Simplicity, and told me. That it 
was his Design to give us a Tune upon it. As 1 
was surprised at such a Promise, he sent for an 
old Frying-Pan, and grating it upon the Board, 
whistled to it in such a melodious Manner, that 
you could scarce distinguish it from a Base-Viol. 
He then took his Seat with us at the Table, and 
hearing my Friend that was with me humm over 
a Tune to himself, he told him if he would sing 
out he would accompany his Voice with a To- 
bacco-Pipe . As my F riend ha s an agreeable Base, 
het^ose rather to sing to the Frying-Pan ; and in- 
deed between them they made up a most extra- 
ordinary Consort. Finding our Landlord so great 
a Proficient in Kitchen- Musick, I asked him if he 
wa» Ma.ster of the Tongs and Key, He told Me 
that he had laid it down some Years since, as a 
little unfashionable: but that if I pleased he 
would give me a Lesson upon the Gridiron. He 
than informed me that he had added two Bars to 
the Gridiron, in order to give it a greater Com- 
pass of Sound ; and I perceived was as well 
pleased with the Invention, as Sappho could 
have been upon adding two Strings to the Lute. 
To be short, I found that his whole Kitchen was 
.furnished with musical Instruments ; and could 
not but look upon this Artist as a kind of Bur- 
lesoue Musician. 

He afterwards of his own Accord fell into_ the 
Imitation of several Singing- Birds. My Friend 
and I toasted our Mistresses to the Nightingale, 
when all of a sudden we were surpriz’d with the 
Musick of the Thrush. He next proceeded to 
the Sky-Lark, mounting up by a proper Scale of 
Notes, and afterwards falling to the Ground with 
a very easy and regular Descent. He then con- 
tracted his Whistle to the Voice of several Birds 
of the smallest Size. As he is a Man of a larger 
Bulk and hi^ier Stature than ordinary, you would 
fancy him a Giant when you look’d upon him, and 
a Tom Tit when you shut your Eyes. I must not 
omit acquainting my Reader, that this accomp- 
li.shed Person was formerly the Master of a Toy- 
shop near Temple-Bar ; and that the famous 
Charles Mathers was bred up under him. I am 
told that the Misfortunes which he has met with 
in the World, are chiefly owing to his great Ap- 
plication to his Musick ; and therefore cannot but 
recommend him to my Readers as one who de- 
serves their Favour, and may afibrd them great 
Diversion over a Bottle of Wine, which be sdls at 
the Queen’s Arms^ near the End of tbe little 
Piazza in Covent-Carden, 
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Catlum quid querimus ultra f—LuC. 


A S the Work, I have engaged in, will not only 
consist of Papers of Humour and Learn- 
ing, but of several Essays Moral and Divine, I 
shall publish the followir^ one, which is founded 
on a former Spectator, ^and sent me by a par- 
ticular Friend, not questioning but it will please 
such of my Readers, as think it no Disparag'emefit 
to their Understandings to give way sometimes to 
a serious Thought. 

SIR, 

In your Paper of Friday the 9th Instant, you 
had Occasion to consider the Ubiquity of the God- 
head, and at the same time, to shew,' that as he is 
present to every thing, he cannot but be attentive 
to every thing, and privy to all the Modes and 
Parts of its Existence ; or, in other Words, that 
his Omniscience and Omnipresence are coexistent, 
and run together through the whole Infinitude of 
Space. This Consideration might furnish us with 
many Incentives to Devotion and Motives to 
Morality, but as this Subject has been handled 
by several excellent Writers, I shall consider it in 
a Light wherein I have not seen it placed by 
others. 

First, How disconsolate is the Condition of an 
intellectual Being who is thus present with his 
Maker, but at the same time receives no extra- 
ordinary Benefit or Advantage from this his Pre- 
sence ! 

Secondly, How deplorable is the Condition of 
an intellectual Being, who feels no other Effects 
from this his Presence but such as proceed from 
Divine Wrath and Indigriation I 

Thirdly, How happy is the Condition of that 
intellectual Being, who is sensible of his Maker’s 
Presence from the secret Effects of his Mercy and 
Loving-kindness ! 

First, How disconsolate is the Condition of an 
intellectual Being, who is thus present with his 
Maker, but at the same time receives no extra- 
ordinary Benefit or Advantage from this his I*re- 
sence ! Every Particle of Matter is actuated by 
this Almighty Being which passes through it 
The Heavens and the Earth, the Stars and Planets, 
move and gravitate by Vertue of this great Prin- 
ciple within them. All the dead Parts of Nature 
are invigorated by the Presence of their Creator, 
and made capable of exerting their respective 
Qualities. The several Instincts, in the brute 
Creation, do likewise operate and work towards 
the several Ends which are kgreeable to them, by 
this Divine Energy. Man only, who does not 
co-operate with this holy Spirit, and is unattentive 
to his Presence, receives none of tho.se Advantages, 
from it, which are perfective of his Nature, and 
i necessary to his Well-being, llic Divinity is with 
him, and in him, and every where about him, but 
of no Advantage to him. It is the same thing to 
a Man without Religion, as if there were no God 
in the World. It is indeed impossible for to in- 

^ No. 565, and see Nos. 580, 590, and 608. 
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finite Behiff to remove himself from any of his 
Creatures, out tho* he cannot withdraw his Es- 
sence from us, which would argue an Imperfection 
in him, he can withdraw from us all the Joys and 
Consolations of it. His Presence may perhaps be 
necessary to support us in our Existence ; but he 
may leave this our Existence, to it self, with regard 
to its Happiness or Misery. For, in this Sense, 
he may cast us away from his* Presence, and take 
his holy Spirit from us. This single Consideration 
one would think sufficient to make us open our 
Hearts to all those Infusions of Joy and Gladness 
which are so near at Hand, and ready to be poured 
in upon us ; especially when we consider. Secondly ^ 
The deplorable Condition of an intellectual Being 
who feels no other Effects from his Maker’s Pre- 
sence, but such wt proceed from Divine Wrath 
and Indignation ! 

We may assure our selves, that the great Author 
of Nature will not always be as one who is indif- 
ferent to any of his Creatures. Those who will not 
feel him in his Love, will be sure at length to feel 
him in his Displeasure. And how dreadful is the 
Condition of that Creature, who is only sensible 
of the Being of hia Creator by what he suffers 
from him ! He is as essentially present in Hell 
as in Heaven, but the Inhabitants of those ac- 
cursed Places behold him only in his Wrath, and 
shrink within the Flames to conceal themselves 
from him. It is not in the Power of Imagination 
to conceive the fearful Effects of Omnipotence 
incensed. 

But I shall only consider the Wretchedness of 
an intellectual Being, who, in this Life, lies under 
the Displea.sure of him, that at all Times and in all 
Places is intimately united with him. He is able 
to disquiet the Soul, and vex it in all its Faculties. 
He can hinder any of the greatest Comforts of 
Life from refreshing us, and give an Edge to every 
one of its slightest Calamities. Who then can 
bear the Thought of being an Out-cast from his 
Presence, that is, from the Comforts of it, or of i 
feeling it only in its Terrors ? How pathetick is ' 
that Expostulation of Job, when, for the Tryal of 
his Patience, he was made to look upon himself 
in this deplorable Condition ! Why hast thou set 
me as a Mark against thee, so that I am become 
a Burthen to my self 1 But, Thirdly, how happy 
is the Condition of that intellectual Being, who is 
sensible of his Maker’s Presence from the secret 
Effects of his Mercy and Loving-kindness. 

The Blessed in Heaven behold him Face to I 
Face ; that is, are as sen.sible of his Presence as j 
we are of the Presence of any Person whom we ‘ 
look upon with our Eyes. 'There is doubtless a 1 
Faculty in Spirits, by which they apprehend one ] 
another, as our Sen.ses do material Objects ; and 
there Ls no Question but our Souls, when they are 
di^mbodied, or placed in glorified Bodies, will by 
this Faculty, in whatever Part of Space they re- 
side, be always sensible of the Divine Presence. 
We, who have this Veil of Flesh standing between 
us aud the World of Spirits, must be Content to 
know that the Spirit of God is present with us, by 
the Effects whicn he produceth in us. Our out- 
ward Senses are too gross to apprehend him ; we 
may however taste and see how gracious he is, by 
his Infiuence upon our Minds, by those Virtuous 


Thoughts which he awakens in us, by those secret 
Comforts and Refreshments which he conveys into 
our Souls, and bv those ravishing Joys and inward 
Satisfactions, which are perpetually springing up, 
and diffusing themselves among aU the 1 noughts 
of good Men, He is lodged in our very Essence, 
and is as a Soul within the Soul, to irradiate its 
Understanding, rectifie its Will, purifie its Passions, 
and enliven all the Bowers of Man. How happy 
therefore is an intellectual Being, who, by Prayer 
and Meditation, by Virtue and good Works^ opens 
this Communication between God and his own 
Soul ! Tho’ the whole Creation frowns upon him, 
and all Nature looks black about him, he has his 
Light and Support within him, that are able to 
cheer his Mind, and bear him up in the Midst of 
all those Horrors which encompass him. He 
knoAvs that his Helper is at Hand, and is always 
nearer to him than any thing else can be, which is 
capable of annoying or terrifying him. In the 
Midst of Calumny or Contempt, he attends to that 
Being who whispers better things within his Soul, 
and whom he looks upon as his Defender, his 
Glory, and the Lifter up of his Head. In his 
deepest Solitude and Retirement, he knows that 
he is in Company with the greatest of Beings ; 
and perceives within himself such real Sensations 
of his Presence, as are more delightful than any 
thing that can be met with in the Conversation of 
his Creatures. Even in the Hour of Death, he 
considers the Pains of his Dissolution to be no- 
thing else but the breaking down of that Partition, 
which stands betwixt his Soul, and the Sight of 
that Being, who is always present with him, and 
is about to manifest it self to him in Fullness of 

Joy- 

If we would be thus Happy, and thus Sensible 
of our Maker’s Presence, from the secret Effects 
of his Mercy and Goodness, we must keep such a 
Watch over all our Thoughts, that, in the Lan- 
guage of the Scripture, his Soul may have 
Pleasure in us. We must take care not to grieve 
his Holy Spirit, and endeavour to make the Medi- 
tation.s of our Hearts always acceptable in his 
Sight, that he may delight thus to reside and 
dwell in us. 'I'he Light of Nature could diTect 
Seneca to this Doctrine, in a very remarkable 
Passage among his Epistles ; Sacer inest in nobis 
spiriius honor um malorumqne custos, et Ob- 
ser 7 'at''r, et our ma-lniodum nos ilium tractamus, 
tta et i."e n . ’ T1h-m: !■> ,\ tioly Spirit residing in 
us, who watches and observes both Good and Evil 
Men, and will treat us after the same Manner 
that we treat him. But I shall conclude this 
Discourse with those more emphatical Words in 
Divine Revelation, If a Man love me, he will 
keep my Word, ana my Father will love him, 
and we will come unto him, and make our A bode 
with himj 

* Kp. 41. To Lucilius. * Deum in viro bono 
sedere.’ ® John xiv. 23. 
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^uod tnedicorum est 
Promittant medki Hor. 


I AM the more pleased with these my Papers, 
since I find they have encouraged several 
Men of Learning and Wit to become my Corre- 

S ondents: I Yesterday received the following 
ssay against Quacks, which I shall here com- 
municate to my Readers for the Good of the 
Publick, begging the Writer’s Pardon for those 
Additions ana Retrenchments which I have made 
in it. 

The Desire of Life is so natural and strong a 
Passion, that I have long since ceased to wonder 
at the great Encouragement which the Practice of 
Physick finds among us. Well- constituted Go- 
vernments have always made the Profession of a 
Physician both honourable and advantageous. 
Homer's Machaon and Virgil's Japis were Men 
of Renown, Heroes in War, and inade at least 
as much Havock among their Enemies as among 
their Friends. Those who have little or no Faith 
in the Abilities of a Quack will apply themselves 
to him, either because he is willing to sell Health 
at a reasonable Profit, or because the Patient, 
like a drowning Man, catches at everj' Pwig, 
and hopes for Relief from the most Ignorant, 
when the most able Physicians give him none. 
Thottgh Impudence and man}^ Words are as 
necosisary to these Itinerary Galefts as a laced 
Hat or a Merry Andrew ^ yet they would turn 
very little to the Advantage of the Owner, if there 
were not some inward Dispo.sition in the sick Man 
to favour the Pretensions of the Mountebank. 
Love of Life in the one, and of Mouy in the 
other, creates a good Correspondence between 
them. 

There is scarce a City in Great-Britain but has 
one of this Tribe, who takes it into his Protection, 
and on the Market-Day harangues the good Peo- 

? ie of the Place with Aphorisms and Receipts. 

'ou may depend upon it, he comes not there for 
his own private Interest, but out of a particular 
Affection to the Town. I remember one of those 
Public-spirited Artists at Havtmersmith, who 
told his Audience ‘that he had been bom and 
‘bred there, and that having a special Regard 
‘ for the Place of his Nativity, he was determined 
‘ to make a Present of five Shillings to as many ' 
‘ as would accept of it. ’ The whole Crowd stood j 
agape, and ready to take the Doctor at his Word ; 
vmen putting his Hand into a long Bag, as every 
one was expecting his Crown-Piece, he drew out 
an handful of little Packets, each of which he 
informed the Spectators was constantly sold at 
five Shillings and six pence, but that he would 
bate the odd five Shillings to every Inhabitant of 
that Place : The whole Assembly immediately 
closed with this generous Offer, and took off all 
his Physick, after the Doctor had made them 
vouch for one another, that there were no Foreign- 


* Dr. Zachary Pearce, Bishop of Rochester, 
with alterations by Addison. 


ers among them, but that they were all Ham* 
mersmiih-M.tXi, 

There is another Branch of Pretenders to this 
Art, who, w’ithout either Horse or Pickle-Her- 
ring. lie snug in a Garret, and send down Notice 
to the World of their extraordinary Parts and 
Abilities by printed Bills and Advertisements. 
These seem to have derived their Custom from an 
Eastern Nation which Herodotus speaks of, 
among whom it was a Law, that whenever any 
Cure was performed, both the Method of the 
Cure, and an Account of the Distemper, should 
be fixed in some Publick Place ; but as Customs 
will corrupt, these our Moderns provide them- 
selves of Persons to attest the Cure, before they 
publish or make an Experiment of the Prescrip- 
tion. I have heard of a Porter, who serves as a 
Knight of the Post under one of these Operators, 
and tho’ he was never sick in his Life, has been 
cured of all the Diseases in the Dispensary. 
These are the Men whose Sagacity has mvented 
Elixirs of all sorts. Pills and Lozenges, and take 
it as an Affront if you come to them before you 
are given over by every Body else. Their Medi- 
cines arc infallible ^ and never fail of S access y 
that is of enriching the Doctor, and setting the 
Patient effectually at Rest. 

I lately dropt into a Coffee-house at Westmin- 
ster, where I found the Room hung round with 
Ornaments of this Nature. There were Elixirs, 
Tinctures, the Anodine Foius, English Pills, 
Electuaries, and, in short, more Remedies than I 
believe there are Diseases. At the Sight of so 
many Inventions, I could not but imagine my self 
in a kind of Arsenal or Magazine, where store of 
Arm.swerereposited against any sudden Invasion. 
Should you be attack’d by the Enemy Side-ways, 
here was an infallible Piece of defensive Armour 
to cure the Pleurisie : Should a Distemper beat 
up your Head Quarters, here you might purchase 
an impenetrable Helmet, or, in the Language of 
the Artist, a Cephalic Tincture: If your main 
Body be assaulted, here are various Kinds of 
Armour in Case of various Onsets. I began to 
congratulate the present Age upon the Happiness 
Men might reasonably hope for in Life, when 
Death was thus in a manner Defeated ; and when 
Pain it self would be of so short a Duration, that 
it would but just serve to enhance the Value of 
Pleasure ; While I was in these Thoughts, I un- 
luckily called to mind a Story of an Ingenious 
Gentleman of the last Age, who lying violently 
afflicted with the Gout, a Person came and offered 
his Service to Cure him by a Method, which he 
assured him was Infallible ; the Servant who re- 
ceived the Message carried i^.^up to his Master, 
who enquiring whether the Pcr.->on came on Foot 
or in a Chariot ; and being informed that he was 
on Foot : Co, says he, smd the Knave about his 
Business; Was his Method as infallible as he 
pretends, he xvould long before now have been in 
his Coach and Six, In like manner I concluded, 
that had all these Advertisers arrived to that Skill 
they pretend to, they would have had no Need 
for so many Years successively to publii^ to the 
World the Place of their Abode, and the Virtues 
of their Medicines. One of these Gentlemen in- 
deed pretends to an effectual Cure fbr Leanness i 
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What Effects it may have had upon those who 
have try’d it I cannot tell ; but I am credibly in- 
fomed, that the Call for it has been so great, that 
it has effectually cured the Doctor himself of that 
Distemper. Could each of them produce so good 
an Instance of the Success of his Medicines, they 
might soon persuade the World into an Opinion 
of them. 

I observe that most of the Bills agree in one 
Expression, viz. that [with Gods Blessing) they 
perform such and such Cures : This Expression 
IS certainly very proper and emphatical, for that 
is all they have for it. And if ever a Cure is per- 
formed on a Patient where they are concerned, 
they can claim no greater Share in it than V ir~ 
^Vs Ja^ts in the curing of y^neas ; he tried his 
Skill, was very assiduous about the Wound, and 
indeed was the only visible Means that relieved 
the Hero ; but the Poet assures us it was the par- 
ticular Assistance of a Deity that .speeded the 
Operation. An English Reader may .see the 
whole Story in Mr. Drydeds Translation. 

Prop'd on his Lance the pensive Heroe stood, 
And heard, attd saw umnodd, the Mourning 
Crowd. 

The fairCd Physician tucks his Rohes around, 
With ready Hands, and hastens to the Wound. 
With gentle Touches he pe7‘forms his Part, ') 
'This Way and that, soil /citing the Dart, V 

A nd exercises all his Heav'nly A rt. ) 

All sofining Simples, known of Sodrei^ Use, 
He presses out, and pours their stable Juice; 
These first infus'd, to lenifie the Pain, 

He tugs xvith Pincers, but he tugs in vain. 

Then to the Patron of his Art he pray'd; 

The Patron of his A /-t refus'd his A id. 

But 710XV the Goddess Mother, mov'd with 
Grief, 

And pierc'd xvith Pity, hastens her Relief. 

A Branch of Healing Dittany she broieghf. 
Which in the Cretan Fields with Care she sought : 
Rough is the Stem, xvhich xvoolly Leaves sur- 
round ; 

The Leafs with Flow'rs, the Flow'rs with Pur- 
ple crowd d: 

Well known to wounded Goats ; a sure Relief 
To draw the pointed Steel, and ease the Gruf. 
This Venus brings, in Clouds involv'd; and 
brews 

Th' extracted Liquor with Ambrosian Dews, 
And od'tous Panacee : Unseen she stands, 
7'emP'ring the Mixture xvith her heav'nly 
Han^ : 

And pours it in a Bowl, already crown'd 
With Juice of medc'nal Herbs, prepared to bathe 
the Wound. 

The Leech, unknowing of superior Art, 

Which aids the Cure, xvith this foments the f 
Part ; J 

And in a Moment ceas'd the raging Smart. } 
Stanch'd is the Blood, and in the bottom stands: 
The Steel, but scarcely touch'd xuith tender 
Hands, 

Moves up, and follows of its own Accord; 

' And Health and Vigour are at once restoPd. 
perceiv'd the closing Wound ; 

And first the Footsteps of a God he found. 


Arms, Arms I he cries, the Sword and Shield • 
prepare. 

And send the willing Chief, renew'd to War. 

This is no mortal Work, no cure of mine. 

Nor Art's effect, but done by Hands Divine. 
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Castigata remordent. — Juv. 


M y Paper on the Club of Widows has brought 
me in several Letters ; and, among the 
rest, a long one from Mrs, President, as follows. 

Smart SIR, 

* You arc pleased to be very merry, as you ima- 
‘ gine, with us Widows : And you seem to ground 
‘ your Satyr on our receiving Consolation so soon 
‘after the Death of our Dears, and the Number 
* we are pleased to .admit for our Companions ; but 
* you never reflect what Husbands we nave buried, 
‘and how short a Sorrow the Loss of them was 
‘capable of occasioning. For my own Part, Mrs. 
‘President as you call me, my First Husband I 
‘was marry'd to at Fourteen, by my Uncle and 
‘ Guardian (as I afterwards discovered) by wiw of 
‘Sale, for the Third part of my Fortune. This 
‘ Fellow looked upon me as a meer Child, he might 
‘ breed up after his own Fancy ; if he kissed my 
‘ Chamber-Maid before my P'acc, I was suppo.sed 
‘so ignorant, how could I think there was any 
‘ Hurt in it ? When he came home Roaring Drunk 
‘at five m the Morning, ’twas the Custom of all 
* Men that live in the World. 1 was not to see a 
‘Penny of Money, for, poor 'I'hing, how could I 
‘ manage it ? He look a handsome Cousin of his 
‘into the House, (as he said) to be my House- 
I ‘keeper, and to govern my Servants; for how 
‘should I know how to rule a Family? and while 
‘ she had what Money she pleased, which was but 
‘ reasonable for the I'rouble she was at for my 
‘ Good. 1 was not to be so censorious as to dislike 
‘ Familiarity and Kindness between near Rela- 
‘ tions, I was too great a Coward to contend, But 
‘not so ignorant a Child to be thus imposed upon. 

‘ I resented his Contempt as I ought to do, and af'. 

* mo.st poor passive blinded Wives do, ’till it pleased 
‘ Heaven to take away my Tyrant, who left me 
‘ free Possession of my own Land, and a large 
‘Jointure. My Youth and Money brought me 
‘ many Lovers, and several endeavoured fo estab- 
‘ILsh an Interest in my Heart while my Hu.s- 
‘ band was in his last Sickness ; the Honourable 
‘ Edxvard Waitfort was one of the first who ad- 
‘ dressed to mOj advised to it by a Cousin of his 
‘that was my intimate Friend, and knew to a 
‘ Penny what I was worth. Mr. Waitfort is .a 
‘very agreeable Man, and every Body would like 
‘him as well as he does himself, if they did not 
‘ plainly see that his Esteem and Love is all taken 
‘ up, and by such an Object, as ’tis impossible to { 
‘get the better of. I mean himself. He made no \ 
‘doubt of marrying me within Four or Five | 
‘ Months, and begun to proceed with such an as- > 
‘sured easie Air, that piqued my Pride not to 
‘ banish him ; quite contrary, out of pure Malice, I ’ 
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* heard his hrsit Declaration with so much innocent 
' Surprize, and blushed so prettily, I perceived it 

* touched his very Heart, and he thought me the 

* best-natured SiUy poor thing on Earth. When 
‘a Man has such a Notion of a Woman, he loves 

* her better than he thinks he does. I was oycr- 
‘ joy’d to be thus revenged on him, for desiming 
‘ on my Fortune ; and finding it was in my Power 

* to make his Heart ake, 1 resolved to compleat 

* my Conquest, and entertain’d .several other Pre- 

* tenders. The first Impression of my undesign- 
*ing Innocence was so strong in his Head, he 
‘attributed all my Followers to the inevitable 
‘ Force of my Charms, and from several Blushes 
*and side Glances, concluded himself the Favour- 
‘ ite ; and when 1 used him like a Dog for my 
‘Diversion, he thought it was all Prudence and 
‘ Fear, and pitied the Violence I did my own In- 
‘clinations to comply with my Friends, when I 
‘ marry ’d Sir Nicholas Fribble of Sixty Ye.ars of 
‘Age. You know. Sir, the Case of Mrs. Medlar, 

‘ I hope you would not have had me cry out my 

* Eyes for such a Husband. I shed Tears enough 
‘for my Widowhood a Week after niy Marriage, 

‘ and when he was put in his Grave, reckoning he 
‘had been two Years dead, and my self a Widow 
‘of that Stand'^g. 1 married three Weeks after- 
‘w»rds yV/.v Sturdy, I'-q , his next Heir. I had 
‘indeed Si-nio 1 b('u;,l'i‘« of taking Mr. Wait/ort, 
‘but I found he could stay, and besides he thought 
‘it indecent to ask me to marry again ’till my 
‘ Year wa.s out, so privately resolving him for my 
‘Fourth, I took Mr. Sturdy for the present. 
‘Would you believe it. Sir, Mr. Sturdy was just 
‘Five and Twenty, about Six Foot high, and the 
‘.stoutest Fox-hunter in the Country, and I be- 
‘lieve I wished ten thousand times for my old 
‘ Fribble again ; he was following his Dogs all the 
‘Day, and all the Night keeping them up at 
‘ Table with him and hi.s Companions : however I 
‘think my self obliged to them for leading him a 
‘Chase in which he broke his Neck. Mr. IVait- 
*fort bejmn his Addresses anew, and I verily be- 
Mieve I had married him now, but there was a 
‘ young Officer in the Guards, that had debauched 
‘two or three of my Acquaintance, and 1 could 
‘ not forbear being a little vain of his Courtship. 

‘ Mr. Waii/ort heard of it, and read me such an 
‘ insolent Lecture upon the Conduct of Women, I 
‘ married the Officer that very Day, out of pure 
‘ l^ight to him. Half an Hour after I was mar- 
‘ried I received a Penitential Letter from the 
‘Honourable Mr. Edward Waitfort, in which 

* he begged Pardon for his Passion, as proceeding 
‘from the Violence of his Love : I triumphed 
‘when I read it, and could not help, out of the 
‘ Pride of my Heart, shewing it to my new Spouse ; 

* and we were very merry together upon it. Alas 1 
‘ my Mirth lasted a short time ; my young Hus- 
‘band was very much in Debt when I marry’d 

* him, and his first Action afterwards was to set 
‘up a gjlt Clwiot and Six, in fine Trappings be- 
‘forc and behind. I had married so hastily, I had 
‘not the prudence to reserve my Estate in my 
‘ own Hands ; my ready Money was lost in two 
‘ Nights at the Groom Porter’s ; and my Diamond 
‘ Necklace, which was stole I did not know how, 

‘ I met in the Street upon Jttmy 

My Plate vanished Piece W Piece^ and I Tj^aid 
%een reduced to do wnright Pewter, if my Officer 
‘ had not been deliciously killed in a Duel, by a 
‘ Fellow that had cheated him of Five Hund^ 

‘ Pounds, and afterwards, at his own ReqpOst, 

‘ satisfy’d him and me too, by running him through 
‘ the Body. Mr. IVaitfort was still in Love, aijd 
‘ told me so again ; and to prevent ^11 Feai^ of ill 
‘ Usage, he desir’d me to reserve every thing in 
‘ my own Hands : But now my Acquaintance be* 

‘ gun to wish me Joy of his Constancy, piy Charms 
‘ were declining, and I could not resist the De- 
‘ light I took in shewing the young Flirts about 
‘ Town, it was yet in my Power to give Pain to a 
‘ Man of Sense : This, and some private Hopes 
‘ he would hang himself, and what a Glory would 
‘ it be for me, and how I .should be envy’d, made 
‘ me accept of being third Wife to my L^rd Fri- 
‘ day, 1 proposed from my Rank and his Estate, 

‘ to live m all the Joys of Pride, but how was X 
‘mistaken? he was neither extravagant, nor ill- 
‘natured, nor debauched? I suffered however 
‘ more with him than with all my others. He was 
‘splenatick. I was forced to sit whole Days 
‘ hearkening to his imaginary Ails ; it was impos- 
‘ fcible to tell what would please him ; what he 
‘ liked when the Sun shined, made him sick when 
‘ It rained ; he had no Distemper, but lived in 
‘ constant Fear of them all ; my good (^nius dic- 
‘ tated to me to brine him acquainted with Doctor 
‘ Gruel 1 from that Day he was always contented, 
‘because he had Names for all his Complaints ; 

‘ the good Doctor furnished him with Reasons for 
‘ all his Pains, and Prescriptions for every Fancy 
‘ that troubled him ; in hot Weather he lived upon 
‘Juleps, and let Blood to prevent Fevers; when 
‘ It grew cloudy he generally apprehended a Cun- 
‘ sumption; to shorten the History of this wretched 
‘ Part of my Life, he ruined a good Constitution 
‘ by endeavouring to mend it, and took several 
‘Medicines, which ended in taking the grand 
‘ Remedy, which cured both him and nve of all our 
‘Uneasinesses. After his Death, 1 did not expect 
‘ to hear any more of Mr. Waitfort, I knew he 
‘ had renounced me to all his Friends, and been 
‘very witty upon my Choice, which he affected to 
‘talk of with great Indifferency ; I gave over 
‘ thinking of him, being told tliat he was engaged 
‘with a prettv Woman and a great Fortune; it 
‘ vexed me a little, but not enough to make me 
‘ neglect the Advice of my Cousin Wishwell, that 
‘ came to see me the Day my Lord went into the 
'Country with ; she told me experiment- 

‘ ally, nothing put an unfaithful Lover and a dear 
‘ Husband so soon out of ones Head, as a new 
‘ one ; and, at the same time, propos’d to me a 
‘Kinsman of hers; You ufidferstand enough of 
‘ the World (said she) to know Money is the most 
‘ valuable Consideration ; he is very rich, and I 
‘am sure cannot live long ; he has a Cough that , 

‘ must carry him off soon. 1 knew afterwards she 
‘ had given the self-same Character of me to him ; 

‘ but however I was so much persuaded by her, I 
‘ hastned on the Match, for fear he should di« be- 
‘ fore the time came ; he had the s^e Fears, and 
‘ was so pressing, I married him in a Fortnight, 
‘resolving to keep it private a Fortnight longer. 
'During this Fortnight Mr. camft to 
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^jj^ke me a Visit ; he told me he had waited on ] 
*me sooner, but had that Respect for he 

* would not intertupt me in the first Day of my 

* Aifiiction for my dead Lord ; that as soon as he 
‘ heard I was at Liberty to make another Choice, 
‘he h^d broke off a jRdatch very advantageous for 
‘his Fortune, just upon the Point of Conclusion, 

‘ and was forty timds more in Love with me than 
‘ever. I never received more Pleasure in my 
‘ Life than from this Declaration, but I composed 
‘my Face to a grave Air, and said the News of 
‘ his Engagement had touched me to the Heart, 
‘that in a rash jealous Fit, I had married a Man 
‘ I could never have thought on if I had not lost 

* all hopes of him. Good-natured Mr. IVaii/ort 

* had like to have dropped down dead at heaj ing 
‘this, but went from me with such an Air as 
‘ plainly shewed me he laid all the Blame upon 
‘himself, and hated those Friends that had ad- 
‘ vised him to the Fatal Application ; he seemed 
‘ as much touched by my Misfortune as his own, 

‘ for he had not the least Doubt I was still pas- 
‘sionately in Love with him. The Truth of the 
‘ Story is, my new Husband gave me Reason to 
‘ repent I had not staid for him ; he had married 

* me for my Money, and I soon found he loved 
' Money to Distraction ; there was nothing he 
‘ would not do to get it, nothing he would not suf- 

* fer to preserve it , the smallest Expence keep 
‘ him awake whole Nights, and when he paid a 
‘ Bill, ’twas with as many Sighs, and after as many 
‘ Delays, as a Man that endures the Loss of a 
‘ Limb. I heard nothing but Reproofs for Ex- 
‘ travagancy whatever I did. I saw very well that 
‘ he would have starved me, but for losing my 
‘Jointures ; and he suffered Agonies between the 
‘ Grief of seeing me have so good a Stomach, and 
‘ the Fear that if he made me fast, it might preju- 
‘dice my Health. I did not doubt he would have 
‘broke iny Heart, if I did not break his, which 
‘ was allowed by the Law of Self-defence. The 
‘Way was very easy. I resolved to spend as 
‘ much Money as I could, and before he was aware 
‘of the Stroke, appeared before him in a two 

* thousand Pound Diamond N ecklace ; he said 
‘nothing, but went quietly to his Chamber, and, 

* as it is thought, composed himself with a Dose 

* of Opium. 1 behaved my self so well upon the 
‘Occasion, that to tins Day I believe he died of 
‘an Apoplexy. Mr. IVait/ort was resolved not 
‘ to be too late this time, and I heard from him in 
‘ two Days. I am almost out of my Weed at this 
‘ present Writing, and am very doubtful whether 

* I’ll marry him or no. I do not think of a Seventh, 
‘for the ridiculous Reason you mention, but out 
‘ of pure Morality that I think so much Con.stancy 
‘ should be rewarded, tlio’ I may not do it after 
‘ all perhaps. I do not believe all the unreasonable 

* Malice of Mankind can give a Pretence why I 
‘should have been constant to the Memory of any 
‘ of the Deceased, or have spent much time in 
‘ grieving for an insolent, insignificant, negligent, 
‘extravagant, splenatick, or covetous Hus^nd; 

* my first insulted me, my second was nothing to 
*mft, my third disgusted me, the fourth would 
‘ li^ve ruined me, the fifth tormented me, and the 
‘sixth Would haye starved me. If the other 
‘ Ladies you name would thus give in their Hus- 


' bands Pictures at length, you would see they 
‘ have had as little Reason as my self to lose their 
' Hours in weeping and wailing. 


574d Friday, July 30, 1:714. [Addison, 


Non ^ssideniem multa vocaveris 
RecH Beatum, rectHls occupat 
Nomen Beati, qui Deorum 
Muneribus sapienter uti 
Duramque callet paupetiem pati , — Hor. 


I WAS once engaged in Discourse with a Rosir 
crusian ^bout the £yvai Seervi. As this kind 
of Men (I mean those of them who are not pro- 
fessed Cheats) are over-run with Enthusiasm and 
Philosophy, it was very amusing to hear this re- 
ligious Adept descanting on his pretended Dis- 
covery. He talked of the Secret as of a .Spirit 
which lived within an Emerald, and converted 
every thing that was near it to the highest Per- 
fection it IS capable of. It gives a Lustre, says 
he, to the Sun, and Water to the Diamond. It 
irradiates every Metal, and enriches Lead with 
all the Properties of Gold. It heightens Srnoak 
into Flame, Flame into Light, and Light into 
Glory. He further added, mat a single Ray of 
it dissipates Pain, and Care, and Melancnoly 
from the Person on whom it falls. In short, says 
he, its Presence naturally changes every Place 
into a kind of Heaven. After he had gone on for 
some Time in thi.s unintelligible Cant, I found 
that he jumbled natural and moral Ideas together 
into the same Discourse, and that his great Secret 
was nothing else but Content. 

This Virtue does indeed produce, in some 
measure, all those Effects which the Alchymist 
usually ascribes to wliat he calls the Philosopher’s 
Stone ; and if it does not bring Riches, it does 
the same thing, by banishing the Desire of them. 
If it cannot remove the Disquietudesarising out of 
a Man's Mind, Body, or Fortune, it makes him 
e.a.sie under them. It has indeed a kindly In- 
fluence on the Soul of Man, in respect of every 
Being to whom he stands related. It extinguishes 
all Murmur, Repining, and Ingratitude towards 
that Being who has allotted him his Part to act 
in this World. It destroys all inordinate Ambi- 
tion, and every Tendency to Corruption, with re- 
gard to the Community wherein he is placed. It 
gives Sweetness to his Conversation, and a per- 
petual Serenity to all his Thoughts.^ 

Among tlie many Methods which might be 
made use of for the acquiring of this Virtue, I 
shall only mention the two following. First of 
all, A Man should always con-sider how much he 
has more than he wants ; and Secondly, HoW 
much more unhappy he might be tlian he really is. 

First of all, A Man should always consider 
how much he has more than he wants. I am 
wonderfully pleased with the Reply whiph Aris- 
tippus made to one who condoled him upon the 
Loss of a Farm, Wky^ said he, / have thrfe 
Farms stilly afid you have but one; so that I 
ought rather to ho affiicted/oryouy than you for 
me. On the ponitxnry, foolish Mon are uiore apt 
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to consider what they luve lost than what they 
possess ; and to fix their Eyes upon those who 
are richer than themselves^ rather than on those 
who are under greater Difficulties. All the real 
Pleasures and Convenience.s of Life lie in a nar- 
row Compass ; but it is the Humour of Mankind 
to be always looking forward, and straining after 
one who has got the Start of them in Wealth and 
Honour. For this Reason, as there are none can 
be properly called rich, who have not more than 
they want ; there are few rich Men in any of the 
politer Nations but among the middle Sort of 
People, who keep their Wishes within their For- 
tunes, and have more Wealth than they know 
how to enjoy. Persons of a higher Rank live in 
a kind of splendid Poverty, and are perpetually 
wanting, because instead of acquiescing in the 
solid Pleasures of Life, they endeavour to outvy 
one another in Shadows and Appearances. Men 
of Sense have at all times beheld with a great 
deal of Mirth this silly Game that is paying over 
their Heads, and by contracting their Desires, 
enjoy all that secret Satisfaction which others 
are mways in quest of. The I’ruth is, this ridi- 
culous Chace after imaginary Pleasures cannot 
be sufficiently exposed, as it is the great Source of 
those Evils which generally undo a Nation. Let 
a Man’s Estate be what it will, he is a poor Man 
if he does not live -within it, and naturally sets 
hknself to Sale to any one that can give him his 
Price. When PitiacuSy Z.ix.ex the Death of his 
Brother, who had left him a good Estate, was 
offered a great Sum of Money by the King of 
he thanked him for his Kindnes.s, but told 
hnn he had already more by Half than he knew 
what to do with. In short, Content is equivalent 
to Wealth, and Luxury to Poverty ; or, to give 
the Thought a more agreeable Turn, Content is 
nniural Wealthy says Socrates ; to which I shall 
add. Luxury is ariijicial Poverty. I shall there- 
fore recommend to the Consideration of those 
who are always aiming after superfluous and 
imaginary Enjoyments, and will not be at the 
Trouble of contracting their Desires, an excellent 
Saying of Bion the Philosopher ; namely, That 
no Man has so much Carey as he who endeavours 
after the most HO-pfiness. 

In the second Place, every one ought to reflect 
how much more unhappy he might be than he 
really is. The former Consideration took in all 
those who are sufficiently provided with the 
Means to make themselves easie; this regards 
such as actually lie under some Pressure or Mis- 
fortune. These may receive great Alleviation 
from such a Comparison as the unhappy Person 
may make between himself and others, or between 
the Misfortune which he suffers, and greater Mis- 
fortunes which might have befallen him. 

I like the Story of the honest Dutchman, who, 
upon breaking his Leg by a Fall from the Main- 
mast, told the Standers-by, It was a great Mercy 
that ’twas not his Neck. To which, since I am 
got into Quotations, give me leave to add the 
Saying of an old Philosopher, who, after having 
invited some of his Friends to dine with him, was 
I ruffled by his Wife that came into the Room in a 
Passion, and threw down the Table that stood 
before them; Every one, says he, has his Calam- 


ity, and he is a happy Man that has no greater 
than this. We find an Instance to the ^me 
Purpose in the Life of Doctor Hammond, written 
by Bishop Fell. As this good Man was troubled 
with a Crimplication of Distempers, when he had 
the Gout upon him, he used to thank God that it 
j w.os not the Stone : and when he had the Stone, 

I that he had not both these Distempers on him at 
the same time. 

I cannot conclude this Essay without observing 
that there was never any System besides that of 
Christianity, which could effectually produce in 
the Mind of Man the Virtue I have been hitherto 
speaking of. In Order to make us content with 
our present Condition, many of the ancient Phi- 
losophers tell us that our Discontent only hurts 
our selves, without being able to make any Alter- 
ation in our Circumstances; others, that what- 
ever Evil befalls us is derived to us by a fatal 
Necessity, to which the Gods themselves are sub- 
ject; whilst others very gravely tell the Man who 
is miserable, that it is necessary he should be so 
to keep up the Harmony of the Universe, and 
that the Scheme of Providence would be troubled 
and perverted were he otherwise. These, and 
the like Considerations, rather silence than satisfy 
a Man, They may shew him that his Discon- 
tent is unreasonable, but ar^ by no means suffi- 
cient to relieve it. They rather give Despair 
than Consolation. In a Word, a Man might re- 
ply to one of these Comforters, as Aug%4stus did 
to his Friend who advised him not to grieve for 
the Death of a Person whom he loved, because 
his Grief could not fetch him again : It is for that 
very Reason, said the Emperor, that I grieve. 

On the contrary, Religion bears a more tender 
Regard to humane Nature. It prescribes to every 
miserable Man the Means of bettering his Con- 
dition ; nay, it shews him, that the bearing of his 
Afflictions as he ought to do will naturally end in 
the Removal of them : It makes him easie here, 
because it can make him happy hereafter. 

Upon the whole, a contented Mind is the 
greate.st Blessing a Man can enjoy in this World ; 
and if in the present Life his Happiness arises 
from the subduing of his Desires, it will arise in 
the next from the Gratification of them. 


575'3 Monday, .<4 2 , 1714 . [Addison. 


— — Nec morti esse locum Virg. 


A LEWD young Fellow seeing an aged Her- 
mit go by him barefout, Father^ says he, 
you are in a very miserable Condition tf there is 
not another World. True, Son, said the Her- 
mit : but what is thy Condition if there is f Man, 
is a Creature designed for two different States of 
Being, or rather, for two different Lives. His 
first Life is short and transient ; his second per- 
manent and lasting. The Question we are all 
concerned in is this, In which of these two Lives it 
is our chief Interest to make our selves happy? 
Or, in other Words, Whether we should enaea<* 
vour to secure to our selves the Pleasures and 
Gratifications of a Life which is uncertain and 
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precarious* a’nd at its utmost Length of a very in- 
considerable Duration ; or to secure to our Jielves 
the Pleasures of a I^ife which is fixed and settled, 
and will never end ? Every Man, upon the first 
hearinc of this Question, knows very well which 
Side of it he ought to close with. l>ut however 
right we are in Theory, it is jjlain that in Prac- 
tice we adhere to the wrong Side of the Question. 
We make Provisions for this Life as tho’ it were 
never to have an End, and for the other Life as 
tho’ it were never to have a Beginning. 

Should a Spirit of superior Rank who is a 
Stranger to human Nature, accidentally alight 
upon the Earth, and take a Survey of its Inhab- 
itants ; what would his Notions of us be? Would 
not he think that we are a Species of Beings 
made for quite different Ends and Purposes than 
what we really are ? Must not he imagine that 
we were placed in this World to get Riches and 
Honours? Would not he think that it was our 
Duty to toil after Wealth, and Station, and Title? 
Nay, would not he believe we were forbidden 
Poverty by Threats of eternal Punishment, and 
enjoined to pursue our Pleasure.s under Pain of 
Damnation? He would certainly imagine that 
we were influenced by a Scheme of Duties quite 
opposite to those which are indeed prescribed to 
us. And truly, according to such an Imagination, 
he must conclude that we are a Species of the 
most obedient Creatures in the Universe ; that 
we are constant to our Duty ; and that we keep 
a steddy Eye on the End for which we were .sent 
hither. 

But how great would be his Astonishment, 
when he learnt that we were Beings not designed 
to exist in this World above threescore and ten 
Years? and that the greatest Part of this btt.sy 
Species fall short even of that Age ’ How would 
he be lost in Horrour and Admiration, when he 
should know that this Sett of Creatures, who lay 
out all their Endeavours for this Life, which 
scarce deserves the Name of Existence, when, I 
say, he should know that this Sett of Creatures 
are to exist to all Eternity in another Jafe, for 
which they make no Preparations ? Notliing can 
be a greater Disgrace to Reason, than that Men, 
who are perswaded of these two different States of 
Being, should be perpetually employed in pro- 
viding for a Life of threescore and ten Years, 
and neglecting to make Provision for that, which 
after many Myriads of Years will be still new, 
and still beginning ; especially when we consider 
that our endeavours for making ourselves great, 
or rich, or honourable, or whatever else we place 
our Happiness in, may after all prove unsuccess- 
ful ; whereas if we constantly and sincerely en- 
deavour to make our .selves happy in •the other 
Life, we are sure that our Endeavours will suc- 
ceed, and that we sliall not be disappointed of our 

“S’* 1 bllowing Question is started W one of the 
Schoolmen. Suppo-sing the whole Body of the 
Earth were a great Ball or Mass of the finest 
Sand) and that a single Grain or Particle of this 
Sand should be annihilated every thousand Years. 
Supposing then that you had it m your Choice to 
be nappy all the while this prodigious Mass of 
I Sand was consuming by this slow Method till j 
L, i 


there was not a Grain of it left, on Condition you 
were to be miserable for ever after ; or, supposing 
that you might be happy for ever after, on Con- 
dition you would be miserable till the whole Mass 
of Sand were thus annihilated at the Rate of one 
Sand in a thousand Years: Which of these two 
Cases would you make your Choice f 

It must be confessed in this Case, so many 
Thousands of Years are to the Imagination as a 
kind of Eternity, tho’ in reality they do not bear 
so great a Proportion to that Duration which is to 
follow them, as a Unite docs to the ^eatest 
Number which you can put together in Figures, 
or as one of those Sands to the supposed Heap. 
Reason therefore tells us, without any Manner of 
Hesitation, which would be the better Part in 
thi.s Choice. However, as 1 have before intimated, 
our Reason might in such a Case be so overset by 
the Imagination, as to dispose some Persons to 
sink under the Consideration of the great Length 
of the first Part of this Duration, and of the great 
Distance of that second Duration which is to suc- 
ceed it. The Mind, I say, might give it self up 
to that Happiness which is at Hand, considering 
that it is so very near, and that it would last so 
very long. But when the Choice we actually have 
before us is this, Whether we will chuse to be 
happy for the space of only threescore and ten, 
nay perhaps of only twenty or ten Years, 1 
might say of only a Day or an Hour, and miser- 
able to all Eternity ; or, on the contrary, miserable 
for this short 'J'erin of Years, and happy for a 
whole Eternity : What Words are sufficient to ex- 
press that Folly and want of Consideration which 
m such a Case makes a wrong Choice? 

1 here put the Case even at the worst, by sup- 
posing (what seldom happens) that a Course of 
Virtue makes us miserable in this Life : But if we 
suppose (as it generally happens) that Virtue would 
make us more happy even in this Life than a con- 
trary Course of Vice ; how can we sufficiently 
admire the Stupidity or Madness of those Persons 
w'ho are capable of making so absurd a Choice ? 

Every wise Man therefore will consider this 
Life only as it may conduce to the Happiness of 
the other, and chearfully sacrifice the Plea.sures 
of a few Years to those of an Eternity. 


No. 576.1 Wednesday, A ug'nsf 1714.. [Addison. 


Nitor in adversum ; uec me, qui ccetera, vincit 
Impetiis; et rapido contyarius evehor Orbi. 

Ovid. 


I REMEMBER a young Man of very lively 
Parts, and of a spri^tly Turn in Conversa- 
tion, who had only one Fault, which was an in- 
ordinate Desire of appearing fashionable. This 
ran him into many Amours, and consequently into 
many Distempers. He never went to Bed till two 
a-Clock in the Morning, because he would not be 
a queer Fellow ; and was every now and then 
knocked down by a Constable, to signalize his 
Vivacity. He was initiated into Half a Dozen 
Clubs before ne was One and twenty, and .so im- 
proved in them his natural Gayety of Temper, 
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that you might frequently trace him to his Lodg- 
ings by a range of broken Windows, and other the 
like Monuments of Wit and Gallant^. To be 
short, afrer having fully established his Reputation 
of being a very agreeable Rake, he died of old 
Age at Five and twenty. 

There is indeed nothing which betrays a Man 
into so many Errors and Inconveniences, as the 
Desire of not appearing singular ; for which Rea- 
son it is very necessary to form a right Idea of 
Singularity, that we may know when it is laud- 
able, and when it is vicious. In the first Place, 
every Man of Sense will agree with me, that Sin- 
gularity is laudable, when, in Conti adiction to a 
Multitude, it adheres to the Dictates of Con- 
science, Morality, and Honour. In these Cases 
we ought to consider, that it is not Custom, but 
Duty, which is the Rule of Action ; and that we 
should be only so far sociable, as we are reasonable 
Creatures. Truth is never the less so, for not 
being attended to ; and it i.s the Nature of Actions, 
not the Number of Actors, by which we ought to 
retnilate our Behaviour. Singularity in Concerns 
of this Kind is to be looked upon as heroick 
Bravery, in which a Man leaves the Species only 
a& he soars above it. What greater Instance can 
thiere be of a weak and pusillanimous Temper, 
than for a Man to pass his whole Life in Opposi- 
tion to his own Sentiments ? or not to dare to be 
what he thinks he ought to be ? 

Singularity therefore is only vicious when it 
makes Men act contrary to Reason, or when it put.s 
t^m upon distinguishing themselves by Trifles. 
A« for the first of these, who are singular in any 
thing that is irreligious, immoral, or dishonour- 
able, I believe every one will easily give them up, 

I shall therefore speak of those only who are re- 
markable for their Singularity in things of no Im- 
portance, as in Dress, Beliaviour, Conversation, 
and ail the little Intercourses of life. In these 
Cases there is a certain Deference due to Custom ; 
and notwithstanding there may be a Colour of 
Reason to deviate from the hlultitude in some 
Particulars, a Man ought to sacrifice his private 
Inclinations and Opinions to the Practice of the 
Publick. It must be confessed that good Sense 
often makes a Humourist ; but then it unqualifies 
him for being of any Moment in the World, and 
renders him ridiculous to Persons of a much in- 
feriour Understanding. 

I have heard of a Gentleman in the North of 
Engla 7 td, who was a remarkable Instance of this 
fooUsh Singularity. He had laid it down as a 
Rule within himself, to act in the most indifferent 
Parts of Life according to the most abstracted 
Notions of Reason and Good Sense, without any 
Regard to Fashion or Example. This Humour 
broke out at first in many little Oddnesse.s : He 
had never any stated Hours for his Dinner, Sup- 
per or Sleep ; because, said he, wc ought to at- 
tend the Calls of Nature, and not set our Appe- 
tites to our Meals, but bring our Meals to our 
Appetites. In his Conversation with Country 
Gentlemen, he would not make use of a Phrase 
that was not strictly true : He never told any of 
tliem, that he vva.s his humble Servant, but that 
he was his Well-wisher ; and would rather be 
thought a Malecoiitent, than drink the King’s 


Health when he was not a-dry. He would thrust 
his Head out of his Chamber-Window evtj^ry 
Morning, and after having gaped for fresh Air 
about half an Hour, repeat fifty Verses as loud as 
he could bawl them for the Benefit of his Lungs ; 
to which End he generally took them out of Ho- 
mer; the Greek Tongue, especially in that Au- 
thor, being more deep and sonorous, and more 
conducive to Expectoration, than any other. He j 
had many other Particularities, for which he gave 
sound and philosophical Reasons. As this Hu- 
mour still grew upon him, he chose to wear a 
Turban instead of a Perriwig ; concluding veiy 
justly, that a Bandage of clean Linnen about lus 
Head was much more wholsome, as well as 
cleanly, than the Caul of a Wig, which is soiled 
with frequent Perspirations. He afterwards ju- 
diciously observed, that the many Ligatures in 
our English Dres.s must naturally check the Cir^ 
dilation of the Blood ; for which Reason, he made 
his Breeches and his Doublet of one continued 
Piece of Cloth, after the Manner of the Hussars. 
In short, by following the pure Dictates of Rea- 
son, he at length departed so much from the rest 
of his Countrymen, and indeed from his whole 
Species, that his Friends would have clapped him 
into Bedlam, and have begged his Estate ; but 
the Judge being informed that he did no Harm, 
contented himself v ith i.ssuing out a Commis.sion 
of Lunacy against him, and putting his Estate 
into the Hands of proper Guardians. 

The B'ate of this Philosopher puts me in Mind 
of a Remark m Monsieur EoftHtielPs Dialogues 
of the Dead. The Ambitious and the Coi>etous 
(says he) are Madmen to all Intents and Pur- 
poses, as much as those ivho are shut up in dark 
Rooms ; but they have the good Luck to have 
Nuntbers on their Side ; whereas the Frenzy of 
otie who is given up for a Lunatick, is a Freny 
hors d’oeuyre ; that is, in other Words, something 
which is singular in its Kind, and does not fall in 
with the Madness of a Multitude. 

The Subject of this Essay was occasioned by a 
Letter which I received not long since^ and which, 
for want of Room at present, 1 shall insert in my 
next Paper. 


Ai?. 577.] Friday, Augusts, 1714. [ 

'Hoc tolerabile, si non 

Ft furere incipias — • — Juv, 

T he Letter mentioned in my last Paper is as 
follows. 

SIR, 

* You have so lately decry ed that Custom, too 
‘much in use among most People, of making 
‘ themselves the Subjects of their Writings ana 
‘ Conversation, that I had some difficulty to 
‘perswade my self to give you this Trouble, till 1 
‘had considered that tho’ I should speak in the 
‘ First Person, yet I could not be justly charged 
‘with Vanity, since I shall not add my Name ; as 
‘ also, because what I shall write will not, to say 
‘ the best, redound to Praise ; but is only de- 
‘ signed to remove a Prejudice conceived against 
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*me, as I hope, with very little Foundation. My 
‘short History is this, 

‘ I have lived for some Years last past altogether 
‘in London, till about a Month ago an Acquaint- 
*ance of mine, for whom I have done some small 
‘ Services in Town, invited me to pass part of the 
‘ Summer with him at his House m the Country. 
‘I accepted his Invitation, and found a very 
‘hearty Welcome. My Friend, an honest plain 
‘ Man, not being qualified to pass aw'ay his Time 
‘ without the Reliefs of Business, has grafted the 
‘ Farmer upon the Gentleman, and brought him- 
‘self to submit even to the servile Parts of that 
^Employment, such inspcrti-ighi<= Ploneh, ;!nd 
‘the like. This i.ilsC' •:;> « ■•».) - .f 

‘Hours every Day; and as I have no Relish for 

* such Diversions, 1 used at these I'iines to i etire 
‘cither to my Chaml>cr, or a shady Walk ne.ar the 
‘House, and entertain myself with some agree- 
‘able Author. Now you must know, Mr. Spkc- 
‘tator, that when I read, especially if it be 
‘ Poetry, it is very usual with me, when I meet 
‘with any Passage or Expression which strikes 

* me much, to pronounce it aloud, with that Tone 
‘of the Voice which I think agree.able to the 

* Sentiments there expressed ; and to this I gener- 
‘ ally add some Motion or Action of the Body. 
‘ It was not long before I was observed by some 

* of the Family in one of these hcroick Fits, who 
' thereupon received Impressions very much to my 
‘ Disadvantage. This however I did not soon 
‘discover, nor should have done probably, had it 
‘ not been for the following Accident. 1 had one 
‘ Day shut my self up in my Chamber, and wsas 
‘very deeply engaged in the Second Book of 

* Milton's Paradise Lost. I walked to and fro 
‘with the Book in my Hand, and, to speak the 
‘Truth, I fear I made no little Noise ; when pre- 
‘ sently coming to the following Line.s, 

* On a sudden open fly, 

With impetuous Recoil and jarring Sound, 

Th} infernal Doors, and on their Hinges grate 
Harsh Thunder, &c. 

‘I in great Transport threw open the Door of my 
‘Chamber, and found the greatest Part of the 
‘ Family standing on the Out-side in a very great 
‘Consternation. I was in no les.s Confusion, and 
‘begged Pardon for having disturbed them; ad- 
‘ dressing my self particularly to comfort one of 
‘the Children, who received an unlucky fall in 
‘ this Action, whilst he was too intently surveying 
‘ my Meditations through the Key-hole. To be 
‘ short, after this Adventure 1 easily observed that 
‘ great Part of the Family, especially the Women 
‘ and Children, looked upon me with some Appre- 
‘hensions of Fear ; and my Friend hiiifself, tho’ 
‘he still continued his Civilities to me, did not 
‘seem altogether easie : I took Notice, that the 
‘ Butler was never after this Accident ordered to 
‘leave the Bottle upon the Table after Dinner. 
‘Add to this, that I frequently overheard the 
‘ Servants mention me by the Name of the crazed 
‘Gentleman, the Gentleman a little touched, the 
‘m^d Londoner^ and the like. This made me 
' thmk it high Time for me to shift my Quarters, 

I which I resolved to do the first handsome Op- 
‘ portunliy ; and was confirmed in this Resolution 
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‘by a young Lady in the Neighbourhood who 
‘ freq^uently visited us, and who one Day, after 
‘ having heard all the fine Things I was able to say, 
‘ was pleased with a scornful Smile to bid me go 
‘ to sleep. 

‘The first Minute I got to my Lodgings in 
‘ Town I set Pen to Paper to desire your Opinion, 
‘whether, upon the Evidence before you, I am 
‘ mad or not I can bring Certificates that I be- 
* have myself soberly before Company, and I hope 
‘there is at least sime Merit in withdrawing to 
‘ be mad. Look you Sir, I am contented to be 
‘ esteemed a little touched, as they phrase it, but 
‘ should be sorry to be madder than my Neigh- 
‘ hours ; therefore, pray let me be as much in my 
‘ Senses as you can afford. I know I could bring 
‘ your self as an Instance of a Man who has con- 
‘fessed talking to himself; but yours is a par- 
‘ ticular Case, and cannot justify me, who have 
‘ not kept Silence any Part of my Life. What if 
‘ I should own my self in Love ? You know 
‘ Lovers arc alwa 3 ’^s allowed the Comfort of So- 

‘ liloqiiy. But I will say no more upon this 

‘ Subject, because 1 have long since observed, the 
‘ready Way to be thought Mad is to contend 
‘ that you are not so ; as we generally conclude 
‘ that Man drunk, who takes Pains to be thought 
‘ .sober. 1 will therefore le.ave self to your 
‘ Determination ; but am the inorc de.sirous to 
‘ be thought m my Senses, that it may be no Dis- 
‘ credit to you when 1 assure you that I have 
‘always been very much 

Your A dmirer, 

P. S. If T must be mad, 1 deshe the young 
Lady may believe it is for her. 

The humble Petition of John a Nokes and John 
a Stiles, 

Shexveth, 

‘ That your Petitioners have had Causes de- 
[ ‘ pending in W estminster-Hall above five hun- 
‘ dred Years, and that we despair of ever seeing 
I ‘them brought to an Issue ; That your Petitioners 
‘ have not been involved in these Law Suits 
[ ‘out of any litigious Temper of their own_, 

1 ‘ but by the Instigation of contentious Persons ; 

{h' voung l«“.v.'vers in our Inns of Court are 
‘< . ii i.di', 1 !^ together by the Ears, and 

‘ think they do us no H urt, because they plead 
‘ for us without a Fee ; d'hat many of the Gen- 
‘ tiemcn of the Robe have no other Clients in the 
‘ World besides us two ; That when they have 
‘ nothing else to do, they make us Plaintiffs and 
‘ Defendants, tho’ they were never retained by 
‘ either of us ; That they traduce, condemn, or 
‘ acquit us, without any manner of Regard to our 
‘ Reputations and good Names in the World. 

‘ Your Petitioners therefore (being thereunto en- 
‘ couraged by the favourable Reception which you 
‘ lately gave to our Kinsman Blank) do humbly 
‘pray, that you will put an End to the Con- 
‘ troversies which have been so long depending 
‘ between us your said Petitioners, and that our 
‘ Enmity may not endure from Generation to Ge- 
‘ neratiou ; it being our Resolution to live hereafter 
* as it becometh Men of peaceable Dispositions. 

And your Petitioners [as in Duty bounds shall 

ever Pray t &C, 
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Eque feris hnmnna in corpora transit, 

Inque /eras Noster Ovid. 


T here Kas been very great Reason, on 
several Accounts, for the learned World to 
endeavour at settling what it was that might be 
said to compose personal Identity. 

Mr. Lock, after having premised^ that the 
Word Person properly signifies a thinking in- 
telUgent Being that has Reason and Reflection, 
and can consider it self as it self ; concludes That 
it is Consciousness alone, and not an Identity of 
^bstance, which makes this personal Identity of 
Sameness. Had I the same Consciousness (sap 
that Author) that I saw the Ark and Noon's 
Flood, as that I saw an Overflowing of the 
Thames last Winter : or as that I now write ; I 
could no more doubt that I who write this now, 
that .saw the Thames overflow last Winter, and 
that viewed the Flood at the general Deluge, was 
the same Self, place that Self in what Substance 
you please, than that I who write this am the 
same My self now whilst I write, (whether I con- 
sist of all the same Substance material or imma- 
terial or no) that 1 .was Yesterday ; For as to this 
Point of being the same Self, it matters not 
whether this present .SV^be made up of the same 
or other Substances. 

I was mightily pleased with a Story^ in some 
Measure applicanle to this Piece of Philosopihy, 
which I read the other Day in the PcrsianTalcs, 
as they are lately very well translated by Mr. 
Philips; and with an Abridgement whereof I 
shall here present my Readers. 

1 shall only premise that these Stories are writ 
after the Eastern Manner, but somewhat more 
correct. 

‘ Fadlallah, a Prince of great Virtues, succeed- 
‘ ed his Father Bin-^Ortoc, in the Kingdom of Mon- 
* sel. He reigned over his faithful Subjects foi 
*some time, and lived in great Happiness with his 
* beauteous Consort Qxx^owZeinroudc ; when there 
‘ appeared at his Court a young of so lively 

‘and entertaining a Turn of Wit, as won upon the 
‘ Affections of every one he conversed with. His 
* Reputation grew so fast every Day, that it at 
‘ last raised a Curiosity in the Prince himself to 
‘ .see and talk with him. He did .so, and far from 
‘finding that common Fame had flatter’d him, 

‘ he was soon convinced that every thing he had 
‘ heard of him fell .short of the Truth. 

* Fadlallah immediately lost all Manner of Rc- 
‘ lish for the Conversation of other Men ; and a.s 
* he was every Day more and more satisfied of the 
‘ Abilities of this Stranger, olTered him the first 
‘ Posts in his Kingdom. The young Dervis, 
‘after having thanked him with a very singular 
‘ Modesty, desired to be excused, as having mi^de 
‘ a Vow never to accept of any Employment, and 
‘ preferring a free and independent State of Life 
* to all other Conditions. 

‘ The King was infinitely charmed with so great 
* an Example of Moderation ; and tho’ he could 
* not get him to engage in a Life of Business, 


‘ made him however his chief Companion and 
‘ first Favoinite. 

‘ As they were one Day hunting together, and 
‘ happened to be .separated from the rest of the 
‘Company, the Dervis entertained Fadlallah 
‘with an Account of his Travels and Adventures. 
‘ After having related to him several Curiosities 
‘ which he had seen in the Indies, It was in this 
^ Place, says he, that I contracted an Acquaint^ 
^ ance with an old Brachman, who was skilled in 
‘ the most hidden. Powers of Nature : He died 
‘ within my Arms, and with his parting Breath 
‘ communicated to me one of the mast valuable 
' of his Secrets, on Condition I should never re~ 

* 7^eal it to any Man. The King immediately 
‘ reflecting on his young Favourite's having re- 
‘ fijsed the late Offers of Greatness he had made 
‘ him, told him he presumed it was the Power of 
‘ niakiiii? Gold, No Sir, says the Dervis, it is 
‘ somewhat more wonderful than that ; it is the 
‘ Power of re- animating a dead Body, by flinging 
‘ my own Soul into it. 

‘ While he was yet speaking a Doe came bound- 
‘ ing by them ; and the King, who had hi.s Bow 
‘ ready, .shot her through the Heart ; telling the 

* Dervis, that a fair Opportunity now offered for 

* him to show his Art. The young Man imme- 
'diately left his own Body breathless on the 

* Ground, while at the same Instant that of the 
‘Doe was re-animated, she came to the King, 

‘ fawned upon him, and after having play’d .several 
‘ wanton 'i ricks, fell again upon the Grass ; at 
‘ the same Instant the Body of the Dervis re- 
‘ covered its Life. The King was infinitely 
‘ pleased at .so uncommon an Operation, and con- 
‘ jured hi.s Friend by every thing that was sacred 
‘ to communicate it to him. Ine Deri>is at first 

* made some Scruple of violating his Promise to 
‘the dying Brachman; but told him at last that 
‘ he found he could conceal nothing from so ex- 
‘ cellenta Prince ; after having obliged him there- 
‘ fore by an Oarh to Secrecy, he taught him to 
‘ repeat two Cabal istick WordSj in pronouncing 
‘ of which the whole Secret consisted. The King, 

‘ impatient to try the Experiment, imniediately 
‘ repeated them as he had been taught, and in an 
‘ ln.stant found himself in the Body of the Doe. 

‘ He had but little Time to contemplate himself 
‘ in this new Being ; for the treacherous Dervis 
‘bhooting his own Soul into the Royal Corps, 

‘ and bending the Prince’s own Bow against him, 

‘ had laid him dead on the Spot, had not the 
' King, who perceiv’d his Intent, fled swiftly to 
‘ the W oods. 

‘ '1 he Dervis, now triumphant in hi.s Villany, 

‘ returned to M ousel, and filled the Throne and 
‘ Bed of# the unhappy Fadlallah. 

‘"J'he first thing he took Care of, in order to 
‘secure himself m the Possession of his new- 
‘ acquired Kingdom, was to issue out a Proclama^• 
‘tion, ordering his Sulfiects to destroy all the 
‘Deer in the Realm. The King had perished 
‘ among the rest, had he not avoided his Pursuers 
‘ by re-animating the Body of a Nightingale 
‘which he saw fie dead ^t the Foot of a T>ee. 

* In this new Shape he winged his Way in Safety 
‘ to the Palace^ where periling on a Tree which 
‘ stood near his Queen’s Apartment, he filled the 
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'whole Place with so many melodious and Melan- 
'choly Notes as drew her to the Window. He 

* had the Mortification to see that instead of being 
' pitied, he onWmoved the Mirth of his Princess, and 

* of a young Female Slave who was with her. He 
‘continued however to serenade her every Morn- 
‘ing, ’till at last the Queen, charmed with his 
‘ Harmony, sent for the Bird-catchers, and order- 
‘ ed them to employ tlieir utmost Skill to put that 

* little Creature into her Possession. The King, 
‘ pleased with an Opportunity of being once more 
‘ near his beloved Consort, easily suffered himself 
‘ to be taken ; and when he was presented to her, 
‘ tho’ he shewed a Fearfulness to be touched by 
‘any of the other Ladies, flew of his own Accord, 
‘and hid himself in the Queen’s Bosom. Zrm- 
^ roude was highly jrfcased at the unexpected 
‘ Fondness of her new Favourite, and ordered 
‘him to be kept in an open Ci^e in her own 
‘Apartment. He had there an Opportunity of 
‘ making his Court to her every Morning, by a 
‘ thousand little Actions which his Shape allowed 

* him. The Queen passed aw iy whole Hours 
‘ every Day in hearing and playing with him. 

^ Fadlallah could even have thought himself 
‘happy ill this State of Life, had he not fre- 
‘<iuently endured the inexpressible Torment of 
‘ seeing the Dervis enter the Apartment and 

* caress his Queen even in his Presence. 

‘The Usurper, amidst his toying with the 
‘ Princess, would often endeavour to ingratiate 
‘himself with her Nightingale: and while the 
‘ enraged FadhiLlah peck’d at him with his Bill, 

‘ beat his Win^, and shewed all the Marks of 
‘an impotent Rage, it only afforded his Rival 
‘ and the Queen new Matter for their Diversion. 

* Zemroude was likewise fond of a little Lap- 
‘ Dog which she kept in her Apartment, and 
‘ which one Night happened to die. 

‘ The King immediately found himself inclined 
‘ to quit the shape of the Nightingale, and enliven 
‘ this new Body. He did so, and the next Mom- 
‘ing Zemroude saw her favourite Bird lie dead in 
‘the Cage. It is impossible to express her Grief 
‘ cm this Occasion, and when she called to mind all 
‘ its little Actions, which even appeared to have 
‘ somewhat in them like Reason, she was incon- 
‘ solable for her Loss. 

* Her Women immediately sent for the Dervis^ 

‘ to come and comfort her, who after having in 
‘vain represented to her theWeakne.ss of being 
‘grieved at such an Accident, touched at last by 

* her repeated Complaints ; W ell Madam, say» 
‘he, I will exert the utmost of my Art to J> lease 

* you. Your Nightingale shall again revive 
‘ every Morning and serenade you as before. The 
‘Queen beheld him with a Look whicl* ea.sily 
‘ ^ewed she did not believe him ; when laying 
‘himself down on a Sofa, he shot his Soul into 
‘ the Nightinjgale, and Zemroude was amazed to 
‘ see her Bira revive. 

‘The King, who was a Spectator of all that 
‘ passed, lying under the Shape of a Lap-Dog, in 
‘ one Corner of the Room, immediately recovered 
‘ his own Body, and running to the Cage with the 
‘utmost Indignation, twisted off the Neck of the 
'false Nightingale. 

* Zemroude was more than ever amazed and 


concerned at this second Accident, 'till the King 
entreating her to hear him, related to her his 
whole Adventure. 

‘The Body of the Dertds,^ which was found 
dead in the Wood, and his Edict for killing all 
‘ the Deer, left her no Room to doubt of the I'ruih 
‘of it : But the Story adds, That out of an ex- 
‘ tream Delicacy (peculiar to the Oriental Ladies) 
* she was so highly afflicted at the innocent Adul- 
‘tery in which she had for spine time lived with 
‘ the Dervis, that no Arguments even from Fad” 
' lallah himself could compose her Mind. She 
‘shortly after died with Grief, begging his Pardon 
‘with her last Breath for what the most rigid 
‘Justice could not have interpreted as a Crime. 

‘ 'I'he King was so afflicted with her Death, that 
‘ he left his Kingdom to one of his nearest Rela- 
‘ tions, and passed the rest of his Days in Solitude 
‘and Retirement. 


No. S79A Wednesday, .< 4 wf. ii, 1714. [Addison. 


Odora canum vis. — Virg. 


I N the Reign of King Charles L, the Company 
of Stationers, into whose Hands the Printing 
of the Bible is committed by Patent, made a very 
remarkable Erratum or Blunder in one of their 
Editions : For instead of Thou shalt not commit 
Adultery, they printed off several thousands of 
Copies with Thou shalt commit Adultery. Arch- 
bishop Laud, to punish this their Negligence, 
laid a considerable Fine upon that Company in 
the Star-Chamber. 

By the Practice of the World, which prevails 
in this degenerate Age, I am afraid that very 
many young Profligates, of both Sexes, are pos- 
sessed of this spurious Edition of the Bible, and 
observe the Commandment according to that 
faulty Reading. 

Adulterers, in the first Ages of the Church, 
were excommunicated for ever, and unqualified 
all their Lives from bearing a Part in Christian 
Assemblies, notwithstanding they might seek it 
with 'J'ears, and all the Appearances of the most 
unfeigned Repentance. 

I might here mention some ancient Laws among 
the Heathens which punished this Crime with 
Death ; and others of the same Kind, which are 
now In Force among several Goyemments that 
have embraced the Reformed Religion, But be- 
cause a Subject of this Nature may be too serious 
for my ordinary Readers, who are very apt to 
throw by my Papers, when they are not enlivened 
with something that is diverting or uncommon ; I 
shall here publish the Contents of a little Manu- 
script lately fallen into my Hands, and which pre- 
tends to great Antiquity, tho’ by Reason of some 
modem Phrases and other Particulars in it, 1 can 
by no means allow it to be genuine, but rather the 
Production of a Modern Sophist. 

It is well known by the Learned, that there was 
a Temple upon Mount dedicated to Vulcan, 
which was guarded by Dogs of so exquisite a 
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Smell, (aay the Historians) that they could dis- 
cern whether the Persons who came thither were 
chast or otherwise. They used to meet and faun 
i^n such as were chast, caressing them as the 
Friends of their Master Vulcan; but flew at 
those who were polluted, and never ceased bark- 
ing at them till they had driven them from the 
Temple. 

My Manuscript gives the following Account of 
these Dogs, and was probably designed as a Com- 
ment upon this Story. 

‘ These Dogs were given to Vulcan by his Sister 

* Diana, the Goddess of Hunting and of Chastity, 
‘having bred them out of some of her Hounds, 

‘ in which she had observed this natural Instinct 
‘and Sagacity. It was thought she did it in 
‘Spight to Venus, who, upon her Return home, 
‘always found her Husband in a good or bad 
‘ Humour, according to the Reception which she 
^ met with from his Dogs. They lived in the 
‘'I'emple several Years, but were oUch snappish 
‘ Curs that they frighted away most of the Votaries. 
‘The Women of Sicily made a solemn Deputation 
‘ to the Priest, by which they acquainted him, that 
‘ they would not come up to the Temple with their 
‘annual Offerings unless he muzzled his Mastiffs ; I 
‘and at last comprimised the Matter with him, ; 
‘ that the Offering should always be brought by a 
‘Chorus of young Girls, who were none of them | 
‘above seven Years old. It was wonderful (says 

‘ the Author) to see how different the Treatment 
‘ was which the Dogs gave to these little Misses, 
‘from that which they had shown to their Mothers. 

‘ It is said that the Prince of Syracuse, having 

* married a young Lady, and being naturally of a 
‘jealous Temper, made such an Interest with the 
‘Priests of this Temple, that he procured a Whelp 
‘ from them of this famous Breed. The young 
‘ Puppy was very troublesome to the fair I.ady at 

* first, insomuch that she sollicited her Husband to 
‘ send him away, but the good Man cut her short 

‘ with the old Sicilian Proverb, L(n>e me love my I 

* Dog. From which Time she lived very peace- 

* ably with both of them. The I..adies of Syracuse 

* were very much annoyed with him, and several 
‘ of very good Reputation refused to come to 
‘ Court till he was discarded. There were indeed 
‘ some of them that defied his Sagacity, but it was 
‘ observed, though he did not actually bite them, 

‘ he would growle at them most confoundedly. I 

* To return to the Dogs of the Temple ; After 
‘ they had lived here in great Repute for several 
‘ Years, it so happened, that as one of the Priests, 
‘who had been making a charitable Visit to a 
‘ Widow who lived on the Promontory of Lily- 

‘ heum, return’d home pretty late in the Evening, j 
‘the Dogs flew at him with so much Fury, that 
‘they would have worried him if his Brethren 
‘ had not come in to his Assistance : Upon which, 
‘says my Author, the Dogs were all of them 
‘hanged, as having lost their original Instinct, 

I cannot conclude this Paper without wishing, 
that we had some of this Breed of Dogs in Great 
Britain, which would certainly do Justice, I 
should say Honour, to the Ladies of our Coun- 
try, and shew the World the difference between 
Pagan Women and those who are instructed in 
sounder Principles of Virtue and Religion. 


580.3 YmuKy, August lit [Addkm» 


Si verho audacia deiur, 

Non metuam magni dixisse palatia Cali, 

Ovid, Met 


SIR, 

‘ T CONSIDERED in my two last Letters* 

* X that awful and tremendous Subject, the 
‘ Ubiquity or Omnipresence of the Divine Being. 
‘ I have shewn that he is equally present in ^1 
‘ Places throughout _ the whole Extent of infinite 
‘ Space. This Doctrine is so agreeable to Reason, 
‘that we meet with it in the Writings of the en- 
‘ lightened Heathens, as I might show at la^nge, 
‘ were it not already done by other Hands. B^ut 
‘ tho’ the Deity be thus essentially present through 

* all the Immensity of Space, there is one Part of 

* it in which he discovers himself in a most tran- 
‘ scendent and visible Glory. This is that Place 
‘ which is marked out in Scripture under the dif- 
‘ ferent Appellations of Paradise, the third 
^Heaven, the Throne of God, and the Habitation 
‘ of his Glofy. It is here where the glorified Body 
‘ of our Saviour resides, and where ^1 the celestial 
‘ Hierarchies, and the innumerable Hosts of 
‘Angels, are represented as perpetually surround- 
‘ ing the Seat of God with Hallelujahs and Hymns 
‘ of Praise. This is that Presence of God whicn 
‘ some of the Divines call his Glorious, and others 
‘his Majestatick Presence. He is indeed as 

* essentially present in all other Places as in this, 
‘ but it is here where he resides in a sensible Mag- 
‘nificence, and in the midst of those Splendors 
‘which can affect the Imagination of created 
‘ Beings. 

‘ It IS very remarkable that this Opinion of God 
‘Almighty’s Presence in Heaven, whether dis- 
‘ covered by the Light of Nature, or by a general 
‘ Tradition from our first Parents, prevails among 
‘all the Nations of the World, whatsoever dit- 
‘ ferent Notions they entertain of the Godhead. 

‘ If you look into Homer, that is, the most ancient 
‘of the Greek Writers, you see the supreme 
‘ Powers seated in the Heavens, and encompassed 
‘ with inferior Deities, among whom the Muses 
‘ are represented as singing incessantly about his 
‘ Throne. Who does not here see the main Strokes 

* and Outlines of this great Truth we are speaking 
‘ of ? The same Doctrine is shadowed out in many 
‘ other Heathen Authors, tho’ at the same time, 
‘ like several other revealed Truths, dashed and 
‘ adulterated with a mixture of Fables and human 

* Inventions. But to pass over the Notions of the 
‘ Greek^^ and Romans, th;>Se more enlightened 
‘ Parts of the Pagan World, we find there is scarce 
‘ a People among the late discovered Nations who 
‘ are not trained up in an Opinion, that Heaven is 
‘the Habitation of the Divinity whom they wor- 
‘ship. 

‘As in Solomon^ s Temple there was the Sanc- 

* turn Sanctorum, in which a visible Glory ap- 
‘peared among the Figures of the Chcrubims, 

* and into which none but the High Priest himself 


* See Nos. 565, 571, 590, and 698. 
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'was pCTmined to enter, after having made an 
‘Atonement for the Sins of the People ; so if we 
'consider the whole Creation as one great Temple, 
' there is in it this Holy of Holies, into which the 
' High-Priest of our Salvation entered, and took 
‘his Place among Angels and Archangels, after 
‘ having made a Propitiation for the Sins of Man- 
‘kind. 

‘ With how much Skill must the Throne of God 
‘be erected ? With what glorious Designs is that 
‘Habitation beautified, which is contrived and 
‘ built by him who inspired Hyrmn with Wisdom ? 

* How great must be the Majesty of that Place, 

* where the whole Art of Creation has been em- 
‘ ployed, and where Ood has chosen to show him- 
‘‘self in the most magnificent manner? What 
‘ must ^ the Architecture of Infinite Power under 
‘ the Direction of Infinite Wisdom ? A Spirit can- 
‘ net but be transported, after an ineffable manner, 
' with the sight of thf>#e Objects, which were made 

* to affect him by that Being who knows the in- 
‘ ward Frame of a Soul, and how to please and 
‘ravish it in all its most secret Powers and Facul- 
‘ ties. It is to this Majestic Presence of God, we 

* may apply those beautiful Expressions in holy 
‘Writ : Behold even to the Moon, and it skinetk 

* not; yea the Stars are not pure in his sight. 
‘The Light of the Sun, and all the Glories of the 

* World in which we live, are but as weak and 

* sickly Glimmerings, or rather Darkness itself, in 

* Comparison of those Splendors which encompass 

* the Throne of God. 

‘As the Glory of this Place i.s transcendent 
‘ beyond Imagination, so probably is the Extent 
‘ of it. There is Light behind Light, and Glory 
'within Glory. How far that Space may reach, 
'in which G<^ thus appears in perfect Majesty, 

* we cannot possibly conceive. I'ho’ it is not in- 

* finite^ it may be indefinite ; and though not im- 
' measurable m its self, it may be so with regard to 
*' *ny created Eye or Imagination. If he has made 
‘ these lower Regions of Matter so inconceivably 
'wide and magnificent for the Habitation of mor- 
‘tal and peru^able Beings, how great may we 

* suppose the Courts of his House to be, where he 
‘makes his Residence in a more especial manner, 
‘ asnd displays him.self in the Fullness of his Glor>% 
‘among an innumerable Company of Angels, and 
‘ Spirits of just Men made perfect ? 

'This is certain, that our Imaginations cannot 
‘ he raised too high, when we think on a Place 
‘where Omnipotence and OmnLscience have so 
‘signally exerted themselve.s, because that they 
‘are able to produce a Scene infinitely more great 
‘ and glorious than what we are able to imagine. 

‘ It is not impossible but at the Consummation of 

* ail Things, these outward Apartments of ^Nature, 

* Which are now suited to those Beings who in- 
‘ habit them, may be taken in and added to that 
'glorious Place of which I am here speaking ; and 
‘V that means made a proper Habitation for 
‘Beings who are exempt from Mortality, and 
‘ cleared of their Imperfections : For so the Scrip- 
‘ ture seems to intimate when it speaks of new 
‘ Heavens and of a new Earth, wherein dwelleth 
' Righteousness. 

‘ r haveonly considered this Glorious Place, with 
^Regard to the Sight and Imagination, though it is 


‘highly probable that onr other Senses may here 
‘ likewise enjoy their highest Gratifications. There 
‘ is nothing which more ravishes and transports the 
‘ Soul, than Harmony ; and we have great Reason 
' to believe, from the Descrijjtions of this Place in 
‘ Holy Scripture, that this is one of the Enter- 
‘ tainments of it. And if the Soul of Man can be 
‘so wonderfully affected with tho.se Strains of 

* Musick, which Human Art is capable of pro- 
‘ducing, how much more will it be raised and 
‘elevated by tho.se, in which i.s exerted the whole 
‘ Power of Harmony ! The Senses are Faculties 
‘ of the Human Soul, though they cannot be.em- 
‘ ployed, during this our vital Union, without 
‘ proper Instniment.s in the Body. Why therefore 
‘ should we exclude the Satisfaction of these Fa- 
‘culties, which we find by Experience arc Inlets 
‘ of great Pleasure to the Soul, from among those 
‘ Entertainments which are to make up our Hap- 
‘piness hereafter? Why should we suppose that 
‘our Hearing and Seemg will not be gratify’dv 
‘with tho.se Objects which are most agreeable to 
‘them, and which they cannot meet with in the.se 
‘ lower Rerions of Nature ; Objects, which neither 
‘ Eye hath seen, nor Ear heard, nor can it enter 

* into the Heart of Man to conceive f I knew a 
^ Man in Christ (says St Paul, speaking of him- 

* self) abm>e fonrieen Years ago ( whether in the 
'Body, / cannot tell, or whether o^d of the Body, 
‘/ cannot tell: God kno^ueth) such a one caught 
‘ up to the third Heaven. A ftd I knew suck a 
‘ Man, ( whether in the Body, or out of the Body, 

‘ / cannot tell : God knowetkj how that he was 
'caught up into Paradise, and heard mupeak- 
' able IVords, which it is not possible for a Man 
' to utter. By this is meant, that what he heard 
‘ was so infinitely different from any thing which 
‘he had heard in this World, that it was impos- 
‘ sible to express it in such Words as might convey 

* a Notion of it to his Hearers. 

‘It is very natural for us to take Delight in 
‘ Enquiries concerning any Foreign Country, where 
‘ we are some Time or other to make our Abode ; 
‘and as we all hope to be admitted into this 

* Glorious Place, it is both a laudable and useful • 
‘ Curiosity, to get what Informations we can of it, 

‘ whilst we make Use of Revelation for our Guide. 
‘When these everlasting Door.s shall be open to 
‘us, we may be sure that the Pleasures and 
‘Beauties of this Place will infinitely transcend 
‘our present Hopes and B>xpectations, and tliat 
‘the glorious Appearance of the Throne of God, 

* will rise infinitely beyond whatever we are able 
‘ to conceive of it. We might here entertain our 
‘ .selves with many other Speculations on this Sub- 
‘ ject, from those several Hints which we find of it 
‘ m the Holy Scriptures ; as whether there may 
‘not be different Mansions and Apartments of 
‘Glory, to Beings of different Natures ; whether 
' as they excel one another in Perfection, they are 
‘not admitted nearer to the Throne of the Al- 
‘ mighty, and enjoy greater Manifestations of his 
‘ Presence ; whether there are not solemn limes 
‘ and Occasions, when all the Multitude of Heaven 
‘celebrate the Presence of their Maker in more 
‘extraordinary Forms of Praise and Adoration; 
‘as Adam, though he had continued in a State of 

* Innocence, womd, in the Opinion of our Divines, 
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* have kcBt Holy the Sablath-Day, in a more par- 
fticular Manner than any other of the Seven. 
‘ These, and the like Speculations, we may very 

* innocently indulge, so long as we make use of 
*them to inspire us with a Desire of becoming In- 
‘ habitants of this delightful Place. 

‘ I have in this, and in two foregoing Letters, 
‘treated on the most serious Subject that can era- 
*ptoy the Mind of Man, the Omnipresence of the 
‘Deity ; a Subject which, if possible, should never 
‘depart from our Meditations. We have con- 
‘ siaered the Divine Being, as he inhabits Infi- 
‘ nitude, as he dwells among his Work, as he is 
‘ present to the Mind of Man, and as he discovers 
‘himself in a more glorious Manner among the 
‘ Regions of the Blest. Such a Consideration 
‘ should be kept awake in us at all Times, and in 
‘all Places, and possess our Minds with a per- 
‘petual Awe and Reverence. It should be inter- 
‘ woven with .all our Thoughts and Perceptions, 
‘and become one with the Consciousness of our 
‘ own Being. It is not to be reflected on in the 

* Coldness of Philosophy, but ought to sink us 

* imo the lowest Prostration before him, who is so 
‘astonishingly Great, Wonderful, and Holy. 


581.] Monday, August 16, 1714. [Addison. 


Simt hona, sunt quesdam mediocriat sunt mala 
plura 

Qmg legis. Mart 


I AM at present sitting with a Heap of Letters 
before me, which 1 have received under the 
Character of Spectator ; 1 have Complaints 
from Lovers, Schemes from Projectors, Scandal 
from Ladies, Congratulations, Compliments, and 
Advice in abundance. 

I have not been thus long an Author, to be in- 
sensible of the natural Fondness every Person 
must have for their own Productions ; and I begin 
to think I have treated my Correspondents a little 
too uncivilly in Stringing them all together on a 
File, and letting them lye so long unregarded. I 
shall therefore, for the future, think my self at 
least obliged to take some Notice of such Letters 
as I receive, and may possibly do it at the end of 
every Month. 

In the mean time, I intend my present Paper 
as a short Answer to most of those which have 
been already sent me. 

The Pubhek however is not to expect I should 
let them into all my Secrets ; and though I appear 
abstruse to most People, it is sufficient if I am un- 
derstood by my particular Correspondents. 

My Well-wisher Van Nath is very arch, but 
not quite enough so to appear in Print. 

Pkik^lphus will, in a little time, see his Query 
fully answered by a Treatise which is now in the 
Press, 

It was very improper at that time to comply 
with Mr. G. 

Miss Kitty must excuse me. 

The Gentleman who sent me a Copy of Verees 
on bis Mistress’s Dancing, is I believe too 
^oroughly in Love to compose correctly. 


I have too great a Respect for both the Uni- 
versities to praise one at the Expence of the other. 

Tom Nimble is a very honest Fellow, and 1 
desire him to present my humble Service to his 
Cousin h'Ul Bumper. 

I am obliged for the Letter upon Prejudice. 

I may in due time animadvert on the Case of 
Grace Grumble. 

The Petition of P. S. granted. 

That of Sarah Loveit^ refused. 

The Papers oi A. S. are returned. 

I thank A ristiyPus for his kind Invitation. 

My Friend at Woodstock is a bold Man, to un- 
dertake for all within Ten Miles of him. 

I am afraid the Entertainment of Tom Turn- 
over will hardly be relished by the good Cities of 
London and Westminster. 

I must consider further of it, before I indulge 
W. K. in those Freedoms he takes with the Ladies 
Stockings. 

1 am obliged to the ingenious Gentleman, who 
sent me an Ode on the Subject of a late Spec- 
tator, and shall take particular Notice of hi? 
last Letter. 

When the Lady who wrote me a Letter, dated 
fuly the 20th, in relation to some Passages in a 
Lover, will be more particular in her Directions, 
I shall be so in my Answer. 

The poor Gentleman, who fancies my Writings 
could reclaim an Husband who can abuse such a 
Wife as he descrit^s, has 1 am afraid too great an 
Opinion of my Skill. 

Philanthropos is, I dare say, a very well-mean- 
ing Man, but a little too prolix in his Compositions. 

Constaniius himself must be the best Judge in 
the Affair he mentions. 

The Letter dated from Lincoln is receivedv 

Aretkusa and her Friend may hear further 
from me, 

Celia is a little too hasty. 

Harriot is a good Girl, but must not Curtate to 
Folks she does not know. 

I must ingeniously confess my Friend Sampson 
Bentstaff has quite purzled me, and writ me a 
long IjCtter which 1 cannot comprehend > one 
Word of. 

Collidan must also explain what he means by 
his Drigelling. 

I thii^ it beneath my Spectatorial Dignity^ to 
concern my self ia the Affair of the boiled 
Dumpling. 

I shall consult some Litterati on the Project 
sent me for the Discovery of the Longitude. 

I know not how to conclude this Paper better, 
than by inserting a Couple of Letters which are 
really genuine, and which I look ujwn to be pffO 
of the smartest Pieces I have ’received from toy 
Corresj^ndents of either Sex. 

Brother Spec, 

‘While you are surveying every Object that 
‘falls in your way, I am wholly taken im with 

* one. Had that Sage, who demanded what Beauty 
‘ was, lived to see the dear Anj^el 1 love, he would 
‘ not have asked such a Question, Had ajaother 

* seen her. he would himself have loved Per- 

* son in whom Heaven Has made Virtue visible ; 
‘ and were you your self to be in her Com|^y» 

‘ you could never, with all your Loquacity# 
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* enough of her good Humour and Sense. I send 
‘ you the Outlines of a Picture, which I can no 
‘more finish than I can sufl 5 cientiy admire the 
' dear Original. I am 

Your most Affeciionait Brother. 

Constantio Spec. 

Good Mr. Pert, 

‘ I will allow you nothing till you resolve me 
'the following Question. Pray what's the Reason 
‘ thab while you only talk now upon Wednesdaysy 
'Fridays, and Mondays, you pretend to be a 
‘greater Taller, than when you spoke every Day j 
'as you formerly used to do? If this be your I 
' plunging out of your Taciturnity, pray let the 
‘Leng^ of your Speeches compensate for the 
‘ Scarceness of diem. 

/ am. 

Good Mr. Pert, 

Your Admirer, if you will be long ettoughfor Me, 
Amanda Lovelength. 


No. 582.] Wednesday, August 18, 1714. [ 

Tenet insanabile multos 

Scribemdi Cacoeikes Juv. 

T here U a certain Distemper, which is men- 
tioned neither by Galen nor Hippocrates, 
nor to be met with in the London Dispensary. 
Juvenal, in the Motto of my Paper, tenns it a 
Cacoetltes ; which is a hard Word for a Disease 
called in plain En^ish, the Itch of Writing. 
This Cacoethes\%z.% Epidemical as the Small-Pox, 
there being very few who are not seized with it 
some time or other in their Lives. There is, 
however, this Difference in these two Distem- 
pers, that the first, after having indisposed you 
for a timCj never returns again ; whereas this I 
am speaking of, when it is once got into the 
Blooa, seldom comes out of it. The British 
Nation is very much afflicted with this Malady, 
and tho’ very many Remedies have been applied 
to Persons infected with it, few of them have ever 
proved successful. Some have been cauterized 
with Satyrs and Lampoons, but have received 
little or no Benefit from them ; others have had 
their Heads (astned for an Hour together between 
a Cleft Board, wiiich is made use of as a Cure 
for ^e Disease when it appears in its greatest 
Malignity.* There is indeed one kind of mis Ma- 
lady which has been sometimes removed, like the 
Biting of a Tarantula, with the sound of a mu- 
sical Instrument, which is commonly Imown by 
the Name of a Cat-Call. But if yojj have a 
Patient of this kind under your Care, you may 
assure your self there is no other way of recover- 
iw him effectually, but by forbidding him the use 
ofPen, Ink *nd Paper. 

But to drop the Allegoiy before I have tired it 
out, there is no Species of Scriblers more offens- 
ive, and more incurable, than your Periodical Wri- 
ters, whose Works return upon the Publick on cer- 
tswn pays and at stated Times. We have not the 

* Put in the Pillory. 


Consolation in the Perusal of these Authors, which 
we find at the reading of all others^ (namely) that 
we are sure if we have but Patience, we may 
come to the End of their Labours. I have often 
admired a humorous Saying of Diogenes, who 
reading a dull Author to several of his Friends,' 
when every one began to be tired, finding he was 
almost come to a blank leaf at the End of it, 
cried, Courage, Lads, / see Land. On the con- 
trary, our Progress through that kind of Writers I 
am now .speaking of is never at an End. One 
Day makes Work for another, we do not know 
when to promise our selves Rest. 

It is a melancholy thing to consider, that the 
Art of Printing, which might be the greatest 
Blessing to Mankind, should prove detnmental 
to us, and that it should be made use of to scatter 
Prejudice and Ignorance through a People, in- 
stead of conveying to them Truth and Know- 
ledge. 

1 was lately reading a very whimsical Treatise, 
entitled, William Ramsefs Vindication of 
Astrology. This profound Author, among many 
mystical Passages, has the following one : ‘ The 
'Absence of the Sun is not the Cause of Night, 

‘ forasmuch as his Light is so great that it may 
‘ illuminate the Earth all over at once as clear as 
‘ broad Day, but there are tenebrificous and dark 
‘ Stars, by whose Influence Night is brought on, 
‘and which do ray out Darkness and Obscurity 
' upon the Earth, as the Sun does Light 

I consider Writers in the same View this sage 
Asitrologer does the Heavenly Bodies. Some bf 
them are Stars that scatter Light as others do 
Darkness. I could mention several Authors who 
are tenebrificous Stars of the first Magnitude, and 
point out a Knot of Gentlemen, who have been 
dull in Consort, and may be looked upon as a 
dark Constellation. The Nation has been a great 
while benighted with several of these Antilumin- 
aries, I suffered them to ray out their Darkness 
as long as I was able to endure it, till at length I 
came to a Resolution of rising upon them, and 
hope in a little time to drive them quite out of 
the British Hemisphere. 


No. 583,] Friday, August so, 1714. {Addison. 

Ipse thymum pino^ue ferens de montibus altis, 
Tecta serat iati circum, cut talia Curee: 

Ipse labors tnanum duro ierat, ipseferaces 
Figat humo piantas, et amicos irriget Imbres. 

Virg. 

E very station of Life has Duties which are 
_ proper to it. Those who are determined by 
Choice to any particular kind of Business, are in- 
deed more happy than those who arc determined 
by Necessity, but both are under an equal Obli- 
gation of fixing on Employments, which may be 
either useful tO themselves or beneficial to others. 
No one of the Sons of Adam ought to think him- 
self exempt from that Labour and Industiy 
which were denounced to our first Parent, and in 
him to all his Posterity. Those to whom Birth 
or Fortune may seem to snake such an Applica- 
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don unnecesMiry, ought to find out some Calling 
or Profession for themselves^ that they may not 
lie as a Burden on the Species, and be the only 
useless Parts of the Creation, 

Many of our Country Gentlemen in their busie 
Hours apply themselves wholly to the Chase, or 
to some other Diversion which they find in the 
Fields and Woods. I'his ^ave Ofcasicjii to one 
of our most eminent English Writers to repre- 
sent every one of them as lying under a kind of 
Curse pronounced to them in the Words of Goltah^ 
I will give ihee io ike Fowls of the A £r, and to 
the Beasts of the Field. 

Iho’ Exercises of this kind, when indulged with 
Moderation, may have a good Influence both on 
the Mind and Body, the Country affords many 
other Amusements of a more noble kind. 

Among these I know none more delightful in it- 
self, and beneficial to the Publick, than that of 
PLANTING. I could mention a Nobleman 
whose Fortune has placed him in several Parts of 
England, and who has always left these visible 
Marks beliind him, which show he has been there : 
He never hired a House in his Life, without 
leaving all about it the Seeds of Wealth, and be- 
stowing Legacies on the Posterity of the Owner. 
Had all the Gentlemen of England made the 
same Improvements upon their Estates, our whole 
Countiw would have been at this time as one 
great Garden, Nor ought such an Employment 
to be looked upon as too ingloriou.s for Men of 
the highest Rank. There have been Heroes in 
this Art, as well as in others. We are told in par- 
ticular of Cyrtis the Great, that he planted all the 
Lesser Asia. There is indeed something tmly 
magnificent in this kind of Amusement; It gives 
a nobler Air to several Parts of Nature; it fills 
the Earth with a Variety of beautiful Scenes, and 
has something in it like Creation. For this Rea- 
son the Pleasure of one who Plants is something 
like that of a Poet, who, as Aristotle ob-serves, is 
more delighted with his Productions than any 
other Writer or Artist whatsoever. 

Plantations have one Advantage in them which 
is not to be found in most other Works, as they 
give a Pleasure of a more lasting Date, and con- 
tinually improve in the Eye of the Planter. When 
you have finished a Building or any other Under- 
taking of the like Nature, it immediatelv decays 
upon, your Hands ; you see it brought to its 
utmost Point of Perfection, and from that time 
hastening to its Ruin. On the contrary, when 
you have finished your Plantations, they are still 
arriving at greater Degrees of Perfection as long 
as you live, and appear more delightful in every 
succeeding Year than they did in the foregoing. 

But I do not onl>>; recommend this Art to Men of 
Estates as a pleasing Amusement, but a.s it is a 
kind of Virtuous Employment, and may therefore 
be inculcated by moral Motives; particularly 
from the Love which we ought to have for our 
Country, and the Regard which we ought to bear 
to our Posterity. As for the first, I need only 
mention what is frequently observed by others, 
that the Increase of Forest-Trees does by no 
Means bear a Proportion to the Destruction of 
them, insomuch that in a few Ages the Nation 
I may be at a Less to suf^ly it self with Timber 


sufficient for the Fleets of England. I know 
when a Man talks of Posterity in Matters of this ; 
Nature, he is looked upon with an Eye of Ridi- 
cule by the cunning and .selfish part of Mankind. 
Most People are of the Humour of an old Fellow 
of a College, who, when he was pressed by the 
Society to come into .something that might re- 
dound to the good of their Succe.ssors, grew very 
peevish, IVe are always doing, say.s he, seme- 
thing for Posterity, but I would fain see Pos- 
terity do something for us. 

But I think Men are inexcusable, who fail in a 
Duty of this Nature, since it is so easily dis- 
charged. When a Man considers that the putting 
a few Twigs into the Ground, is doing good to one 
who will make his appearance in the World about 
Fifty Years hence, or that he is perhaps making 
one of his own Descendants easy or rich, by so 
inconsiderable an Expence, if he finds himself 
averse to it, he must conclude that he has a poor 
and base Heart, void of all generous Principles 
and Love to Mankind. 

There is one Consideration, which may very 
much enforce what I have here said. Many 
honest Minds that are naturally disposed to do 
good in the World, and become Beneficial to Man- 
kind, complain within themselves that they have 
not Talents for it. This therefore is a good 
Office, which is suited to the meanest Capacities, 
and which may be performed by Multitudes, who 
have not Abilities .sufficient to deserve well of their 
County and to recommend themselves to their 
Posterity, by any other Method. It is the Phrase 
of a Friend of mine, when any useful Country 
Neighbour dies, thAt you may trace him: which 
I look upon as a good Funeral Oration, at the 
Death of an honest Husbandman, who hath left 
the Impressions of his Industry behind him, in 
the Place where he has lived. 

Upon the foregoing Considerations, I can scarce 
forbear representing the Subject of this Paper as 
a kind of Moral Virtue : Which, as I have already 
shown, recommends it self likewise by the Plea- 
sure that attends it. It must be confessedj that 
this is none of those turbulent Pleasures which is 
apt to gratifie a Man in the Heats of Youth ; but 
if it be not so Tumultuous, it is more lasting. 
Nothing can be more delightful than to entertain 
ourselves with Pro.spects of our own making, and 
to walk under those Shades which our own In- 
dustry has raised. Amusements of this Nature 
compose the Mind, and lay at Rest all those Pas- 
sions which are uneasie to the Soul of Man, be- 
sides that they naturally engender good I'houghts, 
and dispose us to laudable Contemplations. Many 
of the old Philosophers pasoad away the greatest 
Parts of Aheir Lives among their Gardens. Epi- 
\ curus himself could not think sensual Pleasure 
attainable in any other Scene. Everv 'Reader 
who i.s acquainted with Homers Virgil and Her- 
race, the greatest Genius’s of all Antiquity, 
knows very well with how much Rapture they 
have spoken on this Subject ; and that Virgil in 
particular has written a whole Book on the Art 
of Planting. 

This Art seems to have been more esi^cially 
adapted to the Nature of Man in his Primeeval 
State, when he had Life enough to see his Pro- 
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duttions flourish in their utmost Beauty, and 
gradually decay with him. One who lived before 
the Flood might have seen a Wood of the tallest 
Oakes in the Accom. But I only mention this 
Particular, in order to introduce in my next 
Paper, a History which I have found among the 
Accounts of China^ and which may be looked 
upon as an Antediluvian Novel. 


No. 584.] Monday, August 23, 1714. [Addison. 

Hie g^lidi /onies, hie mollia jh-ata, Lycori, 
Hie Nettms^ hie toto tecum consumerer an^o. 
Virg. 

H ILPA was one of the 150 Daughters of Zii- 
Aeik, of the Race of Cohn, by whom .some 
of the Ivcarned think is meant Cain. She was 
exceedingly beautiful, and when she was but a 
Girl of threescore and ten Years of Age, received 
the Addresses of several who made Love to her. 
Among these were two Brothers, H irfath and 
Shalum; Harpatli, being the First-born, was 
Master of that fruitful Region which lies at the 
Foot of Mount Tirzah, in the Southern Parts of 
China. ^ Shalum (which is to .say the Planter in 
the Chinese Language) possessed all tlie neigh- 
bouring Hills, and that great Range of Mountains 
which goes under the Name of T\rzah. Harfutth 
was of a haughty contemptuous S])irit ; Shalum 
was of a gentle Disposition, beloved both by God 
and Man. 

It is said that, among the Antediluvian VYomefi, 
the Daughters of Cohn had their Minds wholly 
set upon Riches ; for which Reason tlie beautiful 
Hilpa preferr’d Harpaik to Shalum, because of 
his numerous Flocks and Herds, that covered all 
the low Country which runs along the Foot of 
Mount Tirzah, and is watered by several Fount- 
ains and Streams breaking out of the Side.s of that 
Mountain. 

Harpath made so qxiick a Dispatch of his 
Courtship, that he married Hilpa m the hun- 
dredth Year of her Age ; and being of an insolent 
Temper, laughed to Scorn hi.s Brother Shalum 
far having pretended to the beautiful Hilpa, when 
he was Master of nothing but a long Chain of 
Rocks and Mountains. 'Phis so much provoked 
Shalum, that he is said to have cursed his Brother 
in the Bitterness of his Heart, and to have prayed 
that one of his Mountains might fall upon his 
Head if ever became within the Shadow of it. 

From this Time forward Harpath would never 
venture out of the Vallies, but came tear. uni imviv 
End in the 250th Year of his Age, l)(“in ' <lro« ned 
in a River as he attempted to cross it. This River 
is called to this Day, from his Name who perished 
in it, the River Harpath, and, what is very re- 
markable, issues out of one of those Mountains 
which Shalum wished might fall upon his Bro- 
ther, when he cursed him in the Bitterness of his 
Heart. 

Hilpa was in the i6oth Year of her Age at the 
Death of her Husband, having brought him but 
50 Children, before he wa.s snatched away, as has 
been already related. Many of the Antediluvians 


made Love to the young Widow, tho* no one was 
thought so likely to .succeed in her Affections as 
her first Lover Shalum, who renewed his Court 
to her about ten Years after the Death of Har- 
paih ; for it was not thought decent in those Days 
that a Widow should be seen by a Man within ten 
Years after the Decease of her Husband. 

Shalum falling into a deep Melancholy, and 
resolvinp^ to take away that Objection which had 
been raised against him when he made lus first 
Addresses T' 11 : 1 ^^. began immerliat'ily. after her 
Marriage ’.nth H'lr'.tth. to plant .'il ;hat nioim- 
tainous ' t- '■ f II t * i: • I .1 in t!ie Di- 

vision of this Country. He knew how to adapt 
every Plant to its proper Soil, and is thought to 
have inherited many traditional Secrets of that 
Art from the first Man. 1 'bis Employment turn'd 
I at length to his Profit a'^ will as to his Amii'-c- 
ment : His Mountains were in a few Years shaded 
with young Trees, that gradually shot up into 
; (Proves, Woods, and Forests, intermixed with 
Walks, and Latins, and Gardens ; insomuch that 
the whole Region, from a naked and desolate 
Prospect, began now to look like a second Para- 
dise. d'hc Pleasantness of the Place, and the 
agreeable Di'-pO'.itmn rif Shalum, who was reck- 
oned one ol the mildest and wisest of all who 
lived before the Flood, drew into it Multitudes of 
People, who were perpetually employed in the 
sinking of Wells, the digging of Trenches, and die 
nr'fYecs, for the better Distribution of 
i W It'*; .!:• '.-.h every Part of this spacious Plant- 
j'ation. 

The Habitations of Shalum looked every Year 
more beautirnl in the Eyes of Hilpa, who, after 
the Space of 70 Autumns, was wonderfully pleased 
with the distant Prospect of Shalum's. Hills, which 
were then covered with innumerable I’lifts of 
Trees and gloomy Scenes that gave a Magnifi- 
cence to the Place, and converted it into one of 
the finest Landskips the F.ye of Man could behold. 

I'be Chinese record a Letter which Shalum is 
said to have written to Iftlpa, in the Eleventh 
Year of her Widow'hood. I shall here translate 
it, without departing from that noble Simplicity 
of Sentiments, and Plainness of Manners which 
appears in the Original. 

Shalum was at this Time 180 Years old, and 
Hilpa 170. 

Shalum, Rlastcr of Mount Tirzah, to Hilpa, 
Rlhtress of the Vallies. 

In the 788//r Year of the Creation. 

‘ What have I not suffered, O thou Daughter 
*of Zilpah, since thou gavest thy .self away m 
‘ Marriage to my Rival ? 1 grew weary of _ the 

‘Light of the Sun, and have been ever since 
‘ covering my self with Woofls and Forests. These 
‘ threescore and ten Years have 1 bewailed the 
‘Loss of thee on the Tops of Mount Tirzah, 

‘ and soothed my Melancholy among a thousand 
*]^loomy Shades of my own raising My Dwell- 
‘ mgs are at present as the Garden of God ; every 
‘ Part of them is filled with Fruits, and Flowens, 
‘and Fountains. The whole Mountain is per- 
* fumed for thy Reception. Come up into it ,0 
‘ ray Beloved, and let us People this Spot of the 
‘new World with a beautiful Race of Mortals ; 
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* let us multiply exceedingly among these deUght- 

* ful Shades, and fill every Quarter of them with 
‘ Sons and Daughters. Remember, O thou 
‘ Daughter of Ziipah, that the Age of Man is but 

* a thousand Years ; that Beauty is the Admira- 
‘tion but of a few Centuries. It flourishes as a 
‘Mountain Oak, or as a Cedar on the Top of 
‘ Tirzah^ which in three or four hundred Years 
‘will fade away, and never be thought of by 
‘ Posterity, unless a young Wood springs from its 
‘ Roots, lltink well on this, and remember thy 
‘Neighbour in the Mountains. 

Having here inserted this Letter, which I look 
upon as the only Antediluvian Billet-doux now j 
extant, I shall in my next Paper give the Answer j 
to it, and the Sequel of this Story. 


A'asSs.] Wednesday, 25, 1714. [Addison. 


Jpsi Icetitia voces ad sidera j actant 
fntonsi mantes : ipsa jam carnwta lypes. 
Ipsa sonant arbusta — Virg. 


The Seqtal of the Story <2/'Shalum and Hilpa. 

T he Letter inserted in my last had so good an j 
Effect upon Hilpa^ that she answered it in 1 
less than a Twelvemonth, after the following 
Manner. 

Hilpa, Mistress 0/ the V allies, to Shalum, 

Master 0/ Mount Tirzah. • 

In the jBgth Year of the Creation. 
*What have I to do with thee, O Shalum I 
* Thou praisest Hiljals Beauty, but art thou not 
‘secretly enamoured with the Verdure of her 
‘ Meadows ? Art thou not more affected with the 1 
* Prospect of her green Vallies, than thou would est 
‘ be With the Sight of her Person ? The Lowings 
‘ of my Herds, and the Bleatings of my Flocks, 
‘make a pleasant Eccho in thy Mountains, and 
‘sound sweetly in thy Ears. What tho’ I am 
‘delighted with the Wavings of thy Forests, and 
‘ those Breezes of Perfumes which flow from the 
‘Top of Tirzah: Are these like the Riches of the 
‘Valley? 

* I know thee, O Shalum ; thou art more wise 
* and happy than any of the Sons of Men. Thy 
‘ Dwellings are among the Cedars ; thou searchest 
‘ out the Diversity of Soils, thou understandest 
‘the Influences of the Stars, and markest the 
‘Change of Seasons, Can a Woman appear 
‘ lovely in the Eyes of such a one ? Disquiet me 
‘ not, O Shalum ; let me alone, that I may enjoy 
‘ those goodly Possessions which are fallen to my 
‘ Lot. Win me not by thy enticing Words. May 
* thy Trees increase and multiply ; mayest thou 
‘a^ Wood to Wood, and Shade to Shade; but 
‘ tempt not Hilpa to destroy thy Solitude, and 
‘ make thy Retirement populous. 

The Chinese say, that a little time afterwards 
she accepted of a '1 reat in one of the neighbouring 
Hills to which Shalum had invited her. This 
Treat lasted for two Years, and is said to have 
cost Shalum five hundred Antelopes, two thou- 
sand Ostriches, and a thousand Tun of Milk ; but 
what most of all zecommended it, was that Variety 


of delicious Emits and Pot-herbs, in which no 
Person then living could any way equal Shalum, 

He treated her in the Bower which he had 
planted amidst the Wood of Nightingales. This 
Wood was made up of such Fruit-Trees and 
Plants as are most agreeable to the several Kinds 
of Singing Birds ; so that it had drawn into it all 
the Musick of the Country, and was filled from 
one End of the Year to the other with the most 
agreeable Consort in Sea.son. 

He shewed her every Day some beautiful and 
surprising Scene in thi.s new Region of Wood- 
lands ; and as by this Means he had all the Op- 
portunities he could wish for of opening his Mind 
to her, he succeeded so well, that upon her De- 
parture she made him a kind of Promise, and gave 
him her Word to return him a positive Answer in 
less than fifty Years. 

She had not been long among her own People 
in the Vallies, when she received new Overtures, 
and at the same I'ime a most splendid Visit from 
Mishpach, who was a mighty Man of old, and 
had built a great City, which he called after his 
own Name. Every House was made for at least 
a thousand Years, nay there were some that were 
leased out for three Lives ; so that the Quantity 
of Stone and Timber consumed in this Building is 
scarce to be imagined by those who live in tlie 
present Age of the World. I'hi.s great Man en- 
tertained her with the Voice of musical Instru- 
ments which had been lately invented, and danced 
before her to the Sound of the Timbrel. He also 
presented her .with several domestick Utensils 
wrought in Brass and Iron, which had been 
newly found out for the Conveniency of Life. In 
the mean time Shalum grew very uneasie with 
himself, and was sorely displeased at Hilpa for 
the Reception which she had given to Mishpach, 
insomuch that he never wrote to her or spoke of 
her during a whole Revolution of Saturn; but 
finding that this Intercourse went no further than 
a Visit, he again renewed his Addresses to her, 
who during his long Silence is said very often to 
have cast a wishing Eye upon Mount Tirzah. 

Her Mind continued wavering about twenty 
Years longer between Shalum and Mishpach; 
for tho* her Inclinations favoured the former, her 
Interest pleaded very powerfully for the other. 
While her Heart was in this un.settled Condition, 
the following Accident happened which deter- 
mined her Choice. A high Tower of Wood that 
stood in the City of Mishpach haviim caught Fire 
by a Flash of Lightning, in a few Days reduced 
the whole Town to Ashes. Mishpach resolved to 
reWld the Place whatever it should cost him ; 
and hiving already destroyed all the U'iniber of 
the Country, he was forced 'td have Recourse to 
Shalum, %hose Forests were now two hundred 
Years old. He purchased these Woods with so 
many Herds of Cattle and F'locks of Sheep, and. 
with such a vast Extent of Fields and Pastures, 
that Shalum was now grown more wealthy than 
Mishpach; and therefore appeared so charming 
in the Eyes of Daughter, that she no 

longer refused him in Marriage. On the Day in 
I which he brought her up into the Mountains he 
I raised a most prodi^ous Pile of Cedar and of 
j every sweet smelling Wood, which reached above 
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300 Cubits in Height ; He also cast into the Pile 
Bundles of Myrrh and Sheaves of Spikenard, en- 
riching it with every spicy Shrub, and making it 
j(at with the Gums of his Plantations. This was 
the Burnt-Offering which Shalum offered in the 
Day of his Espousals ; The Smoke of it a.scended 
up to Heaven, and filled the whole Country with 
Incense and Perfume. 


No. 586.] FRfDAY, Aug. 27, 1714. \_John Byrom * 

Qutx in vita usurpaut kovtines, cogiiaftt, 

ci 4 ranty vident, Quepque ngunt vigilantes, agi^ 
tanigue, m cuique in somno accidnnt. 

Cic. de Div. 

B y the last Post I received the following Let- 
ter, which is built upon a Thought that is 
new, and very well carried on ; for which Reasons 
I shall give it to the Pubhck without Alteration, 
Addition, or Amendment. 

SIR, 

* It was a good Piece of Advice which Pytha- 
* goras gave to his Scholars, That every Night 
‘before they slept they should examine what they 
‘had been a doing that Day, and so discover what 
‘ Actions were worthy of Pursuit to-morrow, and 
‘ what little Vices were to be prevented from 
‘slipping unawares into a Habit. If I might 
‘second the Philosopher’s Advice, it should be 
‘ mine. That in a Morning before my Scholar rose, I 
‘ he should consider what he had been about that 
‘Night, and with the same Strictness, as if the 
‘ Condition he has believed himself to be in, was 
‘ real. Such a Scrutiny into the Actions of his 
* Fan^ must be of considerable Advantage, for | 
* this Reason, because the Circumstances which a j 
‘ Man imagines himself in during Sleep, arc gener - 1 
‘ally such as entirely favour his Inclinations good ' 
‘ or bad, and give him imaginary Opportunities of 
‘pursuing them to the utmost . so that his Temper 
‘ will lye fairly open to his View, while he con- 
‘siders how it is moved when free from those 
* Constraints which the Accidents of real Life put 
‘ it under. Dreams are certainly the Result of 
‘ our waking Thoughts, and our daily Hopes and 
‘ Fears are what give the Mind such nimble 
‘Relishes of Pleasure, and such severe Touches I 
‘ of Pain, in its Midnight Rambles. A Man that 
‘ murders his Enemy, or deserts his Friend in a 
* Dream, had need to guard his Temper against 
* Revenge and Ingratitude, and take heed that he 
' be not tempted to do a vile thing in the Pur- 



* JohnByrom, born at Manchester, m 1691, was 
quarrelled with by liis family for marrying a yovmg 
lady without fortune, and lived by an ingenious 
way of teaching short-hand, till the death of an 
elder brother gave him the family estate. He 
died in 17^. In 1714 he had just been elected 
Fellow 01 Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1723 
he was admitted a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and contributed to its I'ransactions a paper upon 
his own system of short-hand. In hi.s later years 
he wrote much rhyme. 


‘suit of false, or the Neglect of true Honour. 

‘ For my Part, I seldom receive a Benefit, but in 

* a Night or two’s Time I make most noble Re- 
‘ turns for it ; which tho’ my Benefactor is not a 
‘whit the better for, yet it pleases me to think 
‘ that it was from a Principle of Gratitude in me, 

‘ that my Mind was susceptible of such generous 
‘ Transport while I thought my self repaying the 
‘ Kindness of my Friend : And I have often been 
‘ready to beg Pardon, instead of rehiming an 
‘ Inju^, after considering, that when the Offender 
‘ was in my Power 1 had carried my Resentments 
‘ much too far. 

‘ I think it has been observed in the Course of 
‘your Papers, how much one’s Happiness or 
‘ Misery may depend upon the Imagination : Of 
‘ which Truth those strange Workings of Fancy 
‘ m Sleep arc no inconsiderable Instances ; so that 
‘not only the Advantage a Man has of making 
‘ Discoveries of himself, but a Regard to his own 
‘Ease or Disquiet, may induce him to accept of 
‘ my Advice. Such as are willing to comply with 
‘ it, I shall put into a way of doing it with pleasure, 

‘ by observing only one Maxim which I shall give 
' them, viz. To go to Bed with a Mind entirely 

* free from Passion, and a Body clear of the least 
‘ I n temperance. 

‘They indeed who can sink into Sleep with 
‘ their Thoughts less calm or innocent than they 
‘ should be, do but plunge themselves into Scenes 
‘ of Guilt and Misery : or they who are willing to 
‘ purchase any Midnight Disquietudes for the 
‘Satisfaction of a full Meal, or a Skin full of 
‘Wine; these I have nothing to say to, as not 
‘ knowing how to invite them to Reflections full of 
‘ Shame and Horror : But those that will observe 
‘ thi.s Rule, 1 promise them they .shall awake into 

* Health and Cheerfulness, and be capable of re- 
' counting with Delight those glorious Moments 
‘ wherein the Mind has been indulging it self in 
‘such Luxury of Thought, such noble Hurry of 

* Imagination. Suppose a Man’s going supperless 
‘ to Bed should introduce him to the Table of some 
‘ great Prince or other, where he shall be' enter- 
‘ tamed with the noblest Marks of Honour and 
‘ Plenty, and do so much Business after, that he 
‘ .shall rise with as good a Stomach to his Break- 
‘ fast as if he had fasted all Night long ; or sup- 
‘ pose he should sec his dearest Friends remain all 
‘ Night in great Distresses, which he could instantly 
‘ have disengaged them from, could he have been 
‘content to have gone to Bed without t'other 
‘ Bottle : Believe me, these Effects of Fancy are 
‘no contemptible Consequences of commanding 
‘ or indulging one’s Appetite. 

‘ 1 forbear recommending my Advice upon many 
‘other Accounts, till I hear how you and your 
‘ Readers relish what I have already said^ among 
‘ whom if there be any that may pretend it is use- 
‘ less to them, because they never dream at all, 

‘ there may be others, perhaps, who do little else ! 
‘all Day long. Were every one as sensible as I 
‘ am what happens to him in hi.s Sleep, it would 
‘ be no Dispute whether we past so considerable a 

* Portion of our Time in the Condition of Stocks 
‘ and Stones, or whether the Soul were not per- 
‘ petually at Work upon the Principle of Thought 
‘ However, ’tis an honc.st Endeavour of mine to 
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‘perswade my Countrymen to reap some Ad- 
vantage from so many unregarded Honrs, and as 
‘ such you will encourage it. 

‘ I shall conclude with giving you a Sketch or 
‘ two of my Way of proceeding. 

‘ If I have any Business of consequence to do 

* to-morrow, I ani scarce dropt asleep to-night but 
‘ l am in the midst of it, and when awake I con- 
‘ sidor the whole Procession of the Affair, and get 

* Ihft Advantage of the next Day’s Experience be- 

* fore the Sun has risen upon it. 

‘ There is scarce a great Post but what I have 
‘ some Time or other been in ; but my Behaviour 
‘ while 1 was Master of a College, pleases me so 

* well, that whenever there is a Province of that 
‘ Nature vacant, I intend to step in as soon as I 
'can. 

' I have done many Things that would not pass 

* Examination, when I have had the Art of Flying, 
' or being invisible ; for which Reason I am glad 
' I am not possessed of those extraordinary Quali- 

* ties. 

' Lastly, Mr. Spectator, I have been a great 
' Correspondent of yours, and have read many of 
' my Letters in your Paper which I never wrote 
‘ you. If you have a Mind 1 should really be so, 
' I have got a Parcel of Visions and other Mis- 
' ceUpnies in my Noctuary, which I shall send you 
‘ to *nrich your Paper with on proper Occasions. 
O^ford^ Avg. 20. / ant, &c. 

John Shadow. 


No. 587.] Monday, .<4 30, 1714. \John Byrom. 


Intus, et in Cute novi. — Pers. 


T HO’ the Author of the following Vision is un- 
known to me, I am apt to think it may be 
I the Work of that ingenious Gentleman, who pro- 
mised me, in the la-^i Paper, some Extracts out of 
his Noctuary. 

SIR, 

* I was the other Day reading the Life of Ma- 
* hornet. Among many other K.vtravagancics, I 
‘find it recorded of that Impo.stor, that in the 
‘ fourth Year of his Age the Angel Gabriel crmght 
‘him up, while he was among his Play-fellows, 
‘and, carrying him aside, cut open his Breast, 
‘plucked out his Heart, and wrung out of it that 
* black Drop of Blood, in which, say the Turkhk 
* Divines, is contamerl the Fames Peccati, so that 
‘he was free from Sin ever after. 1 immediately 
‘said to my self, tho’ this Story be a Fiction, a 
‘very good Moral may be drawn from it, would 
‘ every Man but apply it to himself, and endeavour 
‘ to squeeze out of his Heart whatever Sins or ill 
‘ Qualities he finds in it. 

‘ While my Mind was wholly taken up with this 
‘Contemplation, 1 insensibly fell into a most 
‘ pleasing Slumber, when methought two Porters 
‘ entered my Chamber, carrying a large Chest be- 
‘ tween them. After having set it down in the 
‘ middle of the Room they departed. I immedi- 
* ately endeavour’d to open what was sent me, 

‘ when a Shape, like that in which we paint our 
1 . -■ 


‘Angels, appeared before me, and forbad me. 

* Endosed, said he, are Hearts of several of 
‘ your Friends and Acquaintance ; but before you 
‘ can be qualified to see and animadvert on the 
‘ Failings of others, you miut be fmreyour self ; 
‘ whereupon he drew out his Incision Knife, cm 
‘me open, took out my Heart, and began to 
‘ squeeze it. I was in a great Confusion, to see 
‘how many things, which I had always cherished 
‘as Virtues, issued out of my Heart on this Oc- 
‘casion. In short, t^ter it had been throughly 
‘ squeezed, it looked like an empty Bladder, when 
‘the Phantome, breathing a fresh Particle of Di- 
‘vine Air into it, restored it safe to its former 
‘ Repository : and having sewed me up, we began 
‘ to examine the Chest. 

‘ The Hearts were all enclosed in transparent 
‘ Phials, and preserved in a Liquor which looked 
‘ like Spirits of Wine. The first which I cast my 
‘ Eye upon, I was afraid would have broke the 
‘ Glass which contained it. It shot up and down, 

‘ with incredible Swiftness, thro’ the Liquor in 
‘ which it swam, and ve^ frequently bounced 
‘ against the Side of the Phial. The Fames, or 
‘ Spot in the Middle of it, was not large, but of a 

* red fiery Colour, and seemed to be the Cause of 
‘ these violent Agitations. That, says my In- 
‘stnictor, is the Heart of Tom. Dread- Nought, 

‘ who behaved himself well in the late Wars, but 
‘has for the<>e Ten Years last past been aiming at 
‘.some Post of Honour to no Purpo.se. He is 
‘lately retired into the Country, where, quite 
‘ choaked up with Spleen and Choler, he rails at 
‘better Men than himself, and will be for ever 
‘ uneasie, because it is impossible he should think 
‘his Merit sufficiently rewarded. The next Heart 
‘that 1 examined was remarkable for its Small- 
‘ ness ; it lay still at the Bottom of the Phial, and 

* I could hardly perceive that it beat at all. The 
‘ Fames was quite black, and had almost diffused 
‘it self over the whole Heart. This, says my 
‘ Interpreter, is the Heart of Dick Gloomy, who 
‘ never thirsted after any thing but Money. Not- 
‘ withstanding all his Endeavours, he is still poor. 

‘ I'his has flung him into a most deplorable State 

* of Melancholy and Despair. He is a Composi- 
‘ tion of Envy and Idleness, hates Mankind, but 
‘ gives them their Revenge by being more uneasie 
‘ to himself, than to any one else. 

‘The Phial I looked upon next contained a 
‘ large fair Heart, which beat very strongly. The 

* Fames or Spot in it was exceeding small ; but I 

‘ could not help observing, that which way .soever 
‘ I turn ■! the Phi, 'll it .'d.v.iys appeared uppermost 
‘an*: .! fu- I’uini of Light. The Heart 

‘ you are examining, says my Companion, belongs 
‘ to Will, h^^ortky. He has, indeed, a most noble 
‘ Soul, and is possessed of a thousand good Quali- 
‘ ties. The Speck which you discover is Vanity. 

‘ Here, says the Angel, is the Heart of Freelove, 
‘your intimate Friend. Freelove and I, said I, 
‘ are at present very cold to one another, and I do 
‘ not care for looking on the Heart of a Man, 
‘which I fear is overcast with Rancour. My 
‘Teacher commanded me to look upon it ; I did 
I ‘ so, and to my unspeakable Surprize, found that 
j * a small swelling Spot, which I at first took to be 
1 'lU-Will towards me, was only Passim, and 
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' that upon my nearer Inspection it wholly dis- 

* appeared ; upon which the Phantome told mo 
‘ Freel&ve was one of Ae best-natured Men alive. 

* This, Says my Teacher, is a Female Heart of 
^ your Acquaintance. I found the Fames \xi it of 
*the largest Site, and of a hundred different 
‘ Colours, Which were st'ill varying every Moment. 
' Upon my asking to whom it belonged, I was in- 
' formed that it was the Heart of Coquetilla. 

* I set it down, and drew out another, in which 

* I took the Fames at first Sight to be very small, 
‘ but was amifted to find, that as I looked sted- 
‘ fastly upon it, it grew still larger. It was the 
‘ Heart of Jl^itssa, a noted Prude who lives the 

I ‘ next Door to me. 

‘ I show you this, says the Phantome, because it 
‘ is indeed a Rarity, and you have the Happiness 

* to know the Fenson to whom it belongs. He then 
‘ put into my Hands a large Chrystal Glass, that 

* enclosed an Heart, in which , though I examined 
‘it with the utmo.st Nicety, I could not perceive 
' any Blemish. I made no Scruple to affirm that 
‘ it must be the Heart of Serapkiita^ and was 
‘ glad, but not surprized, to find that it was so. 

' She is, indeed, continued my Guide, the Oma- 
‘ ment, as well as the Envy, of her Sex ; at these 
‘ last Words, he pointed to the Hearts of several 
‘ of her Female Acquaintance which lay in differ- 
‘ ent Phials, and had very large Spots in them, all 
‘ of a deep Blue. You are not to wonder, says 
‘he, that you see no Spot in an Heart, whose 
‘ Innocence has been Proof against all the Cor- 
‘ niptions of a depraved Age. If it has any Blem- 
‘ ish, it is too small to be discovered by Human 
‘ Eyes.^ 

‘ I laid it down, and took up the Hearts of other 
‘ Females, in all of which the Fames xzxx in sever.al 
' Veins, which were twisted together, and made 
*a very perplexed Figure, I asked the Meaning 
‘ of it, and was told it represented Deceit. 

‘ I should have been glad to have examined the 

* Hearts of several of my Acquaintance, whom I 
‘ knew to be particularly addicted to Drinking, 
‘Gaming, Intreaguing, but my Interpreter 
‘ told me I must let that alone till another Oppor- 

* tunity, and flung down the Cover of the Chest 

* with so much violence, as immediately awoke 
' me. 


Na. 588.] Wednesday, Sept, i, 1714. {H. Grove.^ 

Dicitis, Omnis in ImhecilUtaie est et Gratia, et 
Caritas. — Cicero de Nat. Deor. L. 

M an may be considered in two \iiews, as a 
Reasonable, and as a Sociable Being ; 
capable of becoming himself either happy or 

* The Rev. Henry Grove was a Presbyterian 
minister, who kept school at Taunton. He was 
born there in 1683, became a teacher at the age of 
»3 (already married), and worked for the next 18 
years in the Taunton Acadenw, his department 
Ethics and Pneumatology. He spent his leisure 
ia religious controversy, writing an ‘ Essay on the 
‘Terms of Christian Communion/ a Discourse 


miserable, and of contributing to the Happiness 
or Misery of his Fellow Creatures. Suitably to 
this double Capacity, the Contriver of Human 
Nature hath wisely furnished it with two Prin- 
ciples of Action, Self-love and Benevolence ; de- 
signed one of them to render Man wakeful to his 
own personal Interest, the other to dispose him 
for giving hi.s utmost Assistance to all engaged in 
the same Pursuit. T’his is such an Account of our 
Frame, so agreeable to Reason, so much for the 
Honour of our Maker, and the Credit of our 
Species, that it may appear somewhat unaccount- 
able what should induce Men to represent hum.an 
Nature as they do under Characters of Dis- 
advantage, or, having drawn it with a little and 
sordid Aspect, what Pleasure they can possibly 
take in such a Picture. Do they reflect that ‘tis 
their Own, and, if we will believe themselves, is 
not more odious than the Original ? One of the 
first that talked in this lofty Strain of our Nature 
was Epicurus. Beneficence, would his Followers 
say, is all founded in Weakness ; and, whatever 
be pretended, the Kindness that passeth between 
Men and Men is by every Man directed to him- 
self This, it must be confessed, is of a Piece 
with the rest of that hopeful Philosophy, which 
having patch’d Man up out of the four Element.^, 
attributes his Being to Chance, and derives all his j 
Actions from an unintelligible Declination of ' 
Atoms. And for these glorious Discoveries the 
Poet is beyond measure transported in the Praises j 
of his Hero, as if he must needs be something 
‘ more than Man, only for an Endeavour to prove 
that Man is in nothing superior to Beasts. In 
this School was Mr. Hobs instructed to speak 
after the same Manner, if he did not rather draw 
his Knowledge from an Observation of his own 
Temper ; for he somewhere unluckily lays down j 
this as a Rule, ‘That from the Similitudes j 
‘ of Thoughts and Passions of one Man to the 
‘Thoughts and Passions of another, whosoever 
‘ looks into himself and considers what he doth i 
‘when he thinks, hopes, fears, and upon 

‘ what Grounds ; he shall hereby read and know 
‘ what are the Thoughts .and Passions of all other 
‘Men upon the lik<. Occasions.’ Now we will 
allow Mr. Hobs to know best how he was in- 
clined ; But in earnest, J should be heartily out 
of Conceit with my self, if I thought my self of 
this unainiable I'emper, as he affirms, and should j 
have as little Kindness for my self as for any 
Body in the World. Hitherto 1 always imagined ; 
that kind and benevolent Propensions were the j 
oiiginal Growth of the Heart of Man, and, how- 
ever checked and overtopped by counter Inclina- 
tions that have since sprung up within us, have 
still some Force in the wor.st of Tempers, and a 
considerable Influence on the best. And, me- 
thinks, it ‘s a fair Step towards the Proof of this, 

on Saving Faith, an Essay on the. Soul’s Im- 
mortality, and miscellanies in prose and verse, 
including Nos. 588, 6ot, 626, and 635 of the Specta- 
tor. He received also £,20 a year for ministering 
to two small congregations in the neighbourhood 1 
of Taunton. His wife died in 1736, and he in the I 
year following. His works appeared in 1740 in 
4 vols. 8vo. 
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that the most beneficent of all Beings is He who 
hath an absolute Fulness of Perfection in Him- 
self, who gave Existence to the Universe, and so 
cannot be supposed to want that which He com- 
municated, without diminishing from the Pleni- 
tude of his own Power and Happiness. The j 
PhilosoiJhcrs before mentioned have indeed done * 
all that in them lay to invalidate this Argument ; 
for, placing the Gods in a State of the most ele- 
vated Blessedness, they describe them as Selfish 
as we poor miserable Mortals can be, and shut 
them out from all Concern for Mankind, upon the 
Score of their having no Need of us. But if He 
that sitteth in the Heavens wants not us, we 
stand in continual Need of Him; and surely, next 
to the Survey of the immense Treasures of his 
own Mind, the most exalted Pleasure He receives 
is from beholding Millions of Creatures, lately 
drawn out of the Gulph of Non-existence, re- 
joycingin the various Degrees of Being and Hap- 
piness imparted to them. And as this is the true, 
the glorious Character of the Deity, so in forming 
a reasonable Creature He would not, if possible, 
suffer his Image to pass out of his Hands un- 
adorned with a Resemblance of Himself in this 
most lovely Part of his Nature. For what Com- 
placency could a Mind, whose Love is as un- 
bounded as his Knowledge, have in a Work so 
unlike Himself? a Creature that should be capa- 
ble of knowing and conversing with a vast 
Circle of Objects, and love none but Himself? 
What Proportion would there be between 
the Head and the Heart of such a Creature, 
its Affections, and its Understandings? Or could 
a Society of such Creatures, with no other 
Bottom but Self-Love on which to maintain 
a Commerce, ever flourish ? Reason, ’tis certain, ' 
would oblige every Man to pursue the general 
Happiness, as the Means to procure and establish 
his own ; and yet if, besides this Consideration, 
there were not a natural Instinct, prompting Men 
to de.sire the Welfare and Satisfaction of others, 
Self-Love, in Defiance of the Admonitions of 
Reason, would quickly run all Things into a State 
of War and Confusion. As nearly intei ested as 
the Soul is in the Fate of the Body ; our provi- 
dent Creator saw it necessary, by the constant 
Returns of Hunger and Thirst, those importunate 
Appetites, to put it in Mind of its Charge ; know- 
ing, that if we should eat and drink no oftner than 
cold abstracted Speculation should put us upon 
these Exercises, and then leave it to Reason to 
prescribe the Quantity, we should soon refine 
our selves out of this bodily Life. And indeed, 
’tis obvious to remark, that we follow nothing 
heartily, unless carried to it bv Inclinations which 
anticipate our Reason, and, like a Biass, draw the 
Mind strongly towards it. In order, therefore, 
to establish a perpetual Intercourse of Benefits 
amongst Mankind, their Maker would not fail to 
give them this generous Prepossession of Benevo- 
lence, if, as I nave said, it were possible. And 
from whence can we go about to argue its Impos- 
sibility? Is it inconsistent with Self-Love? Are 
their Motions contrai^ ? No more than the diur- 
nal Rotation of the Earth is opposed to its An- 
nual ; or its Motion round its own Center, which 
may be unproved as an Illustration of Self-Love, 


to that which whirls it about the common Center 
of the World, anSVering to universal Benevolence. 
Is the Force of Self-Love abated, or its Interest 
prejudiced by Benevolence? So far from it^ that 
Benevolence, though a distinct Principle, is ex- 
treamly serviceable to Self-Love^^nd then doth 
most Service when *tis least desighed. . 

But to descend from Reason to Matter of Fact ; 
the Pity which arises on Sight of Persons in Dis- 
tress, and the Satisfaction of Mind which is the 
Consequence of having removed them into a hap- 
pier State, are instead of a thousavd ^guments 
to prove such a thing as a disinterested Benevo- 
lence. Did Pity proceed from a Ij^flection we 
make upon Our Liableness to the same ill Acci- 
dents we see befall others, it were«iothing to the 
present Purpose; hut this is assigning an arti- 
ficial Cause of a natural Passion, and can by no 
Means be admitted as a tolerable Account of it, 
because Children and Persons most Thoughtless 
about their own Condition, and incapable of enter- 
ing into the Prospects of Futurity, feel the most 
violent Touches of Compassion. And then as to 
that charming Delight which immediately follows 
the giving Joy to another, or relieving his Sor- 
row, and IS, when the Objects are numerous, and 
the kindness of Importance rctally inexpressible, 
what can this he owing to but a Consciousness of 
a Man's haying done something Praise-worthy, 
and expressive of a great Soul ? Whereas, if m 
all this he only Sacrificed to Vanity and Self- 
Love, as there would be nothing brave in Actions 
that make the most shining Appearance, so 
Nature would not have rewarded them with 
this divine Pleasure ; nor could the Commend- 
ations, which a Person receives for Benefits done 
upon selfish View.s, be at all more Satisfactory, 
than when he is applauded for what he doth with- 
out Design ; because in both Cases the Ends of 
Self-Love are equally answered. The Conscience 
of approving ones self a Benefactor to Mankind is 
the noblest Recompence for being so ; doubtless 
it is, and the most interested cannot propose; any 
thing so much to their own Advantage, notwith- 
standing which, the Inclination is nevertheless 
unselfish. The Pleasure which attends the Gra- 
tification of our Hunger and Thirst, is not the 
Cause of these Appetites; they are previous to 
any such Pro.spect ; and so likewi.se is the Desire 
of doing Good ; with this Difference, that being 
seated in the intellectual Part, this last, though 
Antecedent to Reason, may yet be improved and 
regulated by it, and, I will add, is no otherwise a 
Virtue than as it is so. Thus have I contended 
for the Dignity of that Nature I have the Honour 
to partake of, and, after all the Evidence pro- 
duced, think I have a Right to conclude, against 
the Motto*^bf this Paper, that there is .such a thing 
as Generosity in the World. Though if I were 
under a Mistake in this, I .should say as Ciceroin 
Relation to the Immortality of the Soul, I will- 
ingly err, and should believe it very much for the 
Interest of Mankind to lye under the same De- 
lusion. For the contraiy Notion naturally tends 
to dispirit the Mind, and sinks it into a Meanness 
fatal to the Godlike Zeal of doing good. As on 
j the other hand, it teaches People to be Ungrateful, 

I by possessing them with a Perswasion concerning 




their Benefactors that they have no Regard to 
them in the Benefits they Ijestow. Now he that 
banishes Gratitude from among Men, by so doing 
stops up the Stream of Beneficence. For though 
in conferriniK Kindnesses, a truly generous Man 
doth not aiai^t a Return, yet he looks to the 
Qualities of the Person obliged, and as nothing 
renders a Person more unworthy of a Benefit, 
than his beipg without all Resentment of it, he 
will hot be extreanily forward to Oblige such a 
Man. 


No. 589.] FJipAY, September 3, 1714. [ 

Perseqnitur itcelus tile suum : lahcfactagne tan- 
dem 

htibus innumerk adductaque funibm arbor 
Corruit Ovid. 

SIR, 

‘ T AM so great an Admirer of Trees, that the 
‘ i Spot of Ground I have chosen to build a 
' small Seat upon, in the Country, is almost in the 
‘midst of a large Wood. I was obliged, much 
‘against my Will, to cut down several Trees, that 
‘ I might have any such thing as a Walk in my 
‘ Gardens : but then I have taken Care to leave 
‘ the Space, between every Walk, as much a Wood 
‘as I found it. The Moment you turn either to 
‘the Right or Left, you are in a Forest, where 
‘ Nature presents you with a much more beautiful 

* Scene than could have been raised by Art. 

‘ Instead of Tulips or Camntians, I can .shew 
‘ you Oakes in my Gardens of four hundred Years 
‘standing, and a Knot of £'//wtliat might shelter 
‘a Troop of Horse from the Rain. 

‘ It is not without the utmost Indignation, that 
'I observe several prodigal young Heirs in the 
‘Neighbourhood, felling down the most glorious 
‘Motiuments of their Ancestors Indu.stry, and 
‘ruining, in a Day, the Product of Ages. 

‘ I am mightily pleased with your Discourse 
‘upon Planting, which put me upon looking into 
‘ ray Books to give you some Account of the Ve- 
‘ ncration the Ancients had for Trees. There is 
‘an old Tradition, Jl brahajn planted a Cy- 

'press, a Pine, and a Cedar, and that these tlirce 
‘ incorporated into one Tree, which was cut down 
‘for the building of the Temple of Solomon. 

' I sidorus, who lived in the -Reign of Constan- 
‘ assures us, that he saw, even in his Time, 

‘ that famous Oak in the Plains of MamhH, under 
‘ which Abraham is reported to have dwelt, and 
‘ adds, that the People looked upon it with a 
‘ great Veneration, and preserved it as a Sacred 
‘ Tree. '• 1 

‘ The Heathens still went farther, and regarded I 
‘it as the highest Piece of Sacrilege to injure cer- I 
‘ tain I’rees which they took to be protected by 
‘some Deity. The Story of Krisicihon, the Grove 

* of Dodona, and that at Delphi, are all Instances 
'of this Kind. 

‘ If we consider the Machine in Virgil, f,o much 
‘blamed by several Criticks, in this Light, we 
‘shall hardly think it too violent. 

* dSneas, when he built his Fleet, in order to 


was obliged to cut down the Grove 
‘tUl ifp hoi however he durst not do 

^till he had obtained leave from Cybclc, to whom 

Goddess could not but 
self obliged to protect these Ships, 
^ which were made of Consecrated Timber, after a 
very extraordinary Manner, and therefore desired 
* that they might not be obnoxious to the 

. o( Waves or Winds. Jupiter would not 
^ grant this, but promised her, that as many as 
came .safe to Italy showld be transformed into 
^Goddesses of the Sea; which the Poet tells us 
was accordingly executed. 

And now at length the numbed d Hours were 
come, 

Pjefidd by Fate's irrevocable Doom, 

When the great Mother 0/ the Gods 7ms free 
Jo save her Ships, and finish Jove's Decree 
hirst, from the Quarter of the Morn, there 
sprung 

A Light that sign'd the Heavens, and shot along • 
I hen from a Cloud, fring'd round with GolZn 
hires, 

Timbrels heard, Berecynthian Quires: 

And last a Voice, with more than Mortal 
Sounds, 

Both Hosts in Arms oppos'd, with equal Horror 
wounds, 

Trojan Race, your needless Aid forbear • 
And know my Ships are my peculiar Care. 

With greater Rase the bold Rutulian may, 

With hissing Brands, attempt to hum the Sea 
Than singe my sacred Pines. But you mv 
Charge, 

Loos'd from your crooked Anchors launch at 
large, 

Exalted each a Nymph : Forsalic the Sand, 

And swim the Seas, at Cybele’j Command. 

No sooner had the Goddess ceas'd to speak 
When lo, th' obedient Skips their Haulsers break • 
A nd, strange to tell, like Dolphins in the Main, 
Phey plunge their Prows, and dive, and spring 
again : 

As many beauteous Maids the Billows sTiieep 
As rode before tall Vessels on the Deep, ' 

Dryden’s Virg. 

‘Ihecommon Opinion f-onrerning the Nymphs 
whom the Ancients /.li;.'.’ Han.tat'v.ids, is niore 
to the Honour of Trees than any thing yet men- 
^ Uoued. It was thought the Fate of these Nymphs 
had so near a Dependance on some Trees, more 
^ especially Oaks, that they lived and died toge- 
ther. for this Rea.son they were extremely 
grateful to such Persons who preserved those 
Trees with which their Being subsisted. Apol- 
lonius tells us a very remarkable Story to this 
Purpo.se, with which I shall conclude my Letter. 

A certain Man, called Rheecus, observing an 
^old Oak ready to fall, and being moved with a 
Gompassioii towards the Tr,ce, ordered 
his Servants to pour in fresh Earth at the Roots 
« XT set it upright. Ihe Hamadryad or 

I who must necessarily have perished with 

the Tree, appeared to him the next Day, and 
‘after having returned him her Thanks, told him, 
she was ready to grant whatever he should ask. 

‘ As she was extreamly Beautiful, Rheecus desired 
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‘he might be entertained as her Lover. The 

* Ham^ryad^ not much displeased with the Re- 
‘ quest, promis’d to give him a Meeting, but com- 
‘ manded him for some Days to abstain from the 
‘ Embraces of all other Women, adding that she 

* would send a Bee to him, to let him know when 
‘ he was to be Happy. Rhcecus was, it seems, too 
‘much addicted’to Gaming, and happened to be 
‘in a Run of ill Luck when the faithful Bee came 
‘ buzzing about him ; so that instead of mmding 
‘his kind Invitation, he had like to have killed 
‘him for his Pains. The Hamadryad was so 
‘provoked at her own Disappointment, and the 
‘ill Usage of her Messenger, that she deprived 

* Rhcecus of the Use of his Limbs. However, 
‘says the Story, he was not so much a Criple, 

* but he made a shift to cut down the Tree, and 
‘consequently to fell his Mistress. 


No, 590.] Monday, Sept, 6, 1714. \Addison. 


Assiduo lahuntur tempora motu 

Nm secus ac fiumen. Neque enim comistere 
Jfumen, 

Nec levis kora potest: sed ut unda impellitur 
unda^ 

Urpeiurqiie prior venienti, urgetque priorem, 

Tempora sic fugiunt paritery pariterque se- 
quuntur ; 

Et nova sunt semper, Nam quod fuit antCy re- 
licium est ; 

Eitque quod hand fuerat: momentaque cuncta 
novantur, Ov. Met. 


The following Discourse comes from the same 
Hand With the Essays upon Infinitude} 

W E consider infinite Space as an Expansion 
without a Circumference ; Wc consider 
Eternity, or infinite Duration, as a Line that has 
neither n Beginning nor an End. In our Specu- 
lations of infinite Space, we consider that par- 
ticular Place in which we exist, as a kind of Center 
to the whole Expansion. In our Speculations of 
Eternity, we consider the Time which is present 
to us as the Middle, which divides the whole Line 
into two equal Parts. For this Reason, many 
witty Authors compare the present 'I’imc to an 
Isthmus or narrow Neck of Land, that rises in 
the midst of an Ocean, immeasurably diffused on 
either Side of it. 

Philosophy, and indeed common Sense, natur- 
ally throws Eternity under two Divisions ; which 
Ve may call in English, that Eternity which is 
past, and that Eternity which is to come. The 
learned I'erms of EEternitas a Parte antey and 
uEtertiitas a Parte post, may be more amusing 
to the Reader, but can have no other Idea affixed 
to them than what is conveyed to us by tliose 
Words, an Eternity that is past, and an Eternity 
that is to come. Each of these Eteniities is 
bounded at the one Extream : or, in other Words, 
the former has an End, and the latter a Begin- 
ning. 

Let us first of all consider that Eternity which 


^ See Nos. 565, 571. .<*80, and 628. 


is past, reserving that which is to come for tlm 
Subject of another Paper. The Nature pf this 
Eternity is utterly inconceivable by the Mind of 
Man : Our Reason demonstrates to us that it has 
been, but at the same Time can frame no Idea of 
it, but what is big with Absurdity and Contradic- 
tion. We can have no other Conce|i|ion of any 
Duration which is past, than that all of it w^S 
once pre.sent ; and whatever was once present, is 
at some certain Distance from us, and whatever 
is at any certain Distance from u.s, be the Distance 
never so remote, cannot be Eternity. The very 
Notion of any Duration’s being past, implies that 
it was once present ; for the Idea of being once 
present, is actually included in the Idea of its 
being past. This therefore is a Depth not to be 
sounded by human Understanding. We are sure 
that theie has been an Etemity, and yet contradict 
our selves when we measure this Eternity by any 
Notion which we can frame of it. 

If we go to the Bottom of this Matter, we shall 
find, thcit the Difficulties we meet with in our Con- 
ceptions of Eternity proceed from this single 
Reason, That wc can have no other Idea of any 
kind of Duration, than that by which we our 
selves, and all other created Beings, do exist ; 
which is, a successive Duration made up of past, 
present, and to come. There is nothing which 
exists after this Manner, all the Parts of whose 
Existence were not once actually present, and 
consequently may be reached by a certain Number 
of Years applied to it. We may ascend as high as 
we please, and employ our Being to that Eternity 
which is to come, in adding MuUons of Years to 
Millions of Years, and we can never come up to 
any Fountain-Head of Duration, to any Begin- 
ning in Eternity : But at the same time we are 
sure, that whatever was once present does lye 
within the Reach of Numbers, though perhaps 
we can never be able to put enough of them to- 
gether for that Purpose, We may as well say, 
that any thing may be actually present in any 
Part of infinite Space, which does not lye at a 
certain Distance from us, as that any Part of in- 
finite Duration M'as once actually present, and 
does not also lye at some determined Distance 
from us. 'i'he Distance in both Cases may be im- 
measurable and indefinite as to our Faculties, but 
our Reason tells us that it cannot be so in it .self. 
Here therefore is that Difficulty which Human 
Understanding is not capable of surmounting. 
We arc sure that ‘ somethmg must have existed 
from Eternity, and are at the same Time unable 
to conceive, that any thing which exists, accord- 
ing to’ our Notion of Existence, can have existed 
from Eternity. 

It is hard for a Reader, wh ^ has not rolled this 
Thought 'll! his own Mind, to follow in such an 
abstracted Speculation ; but I have been the 
longer on it, because I think it is a demonstrative 
Argument of the Being and Eternity of a God : 
And iho’ there are many other Demonstrations 
which lead u.s to this great Truth, I do not think 
we ought to lay aside any Proofs in this Matter 
which the Light of Reason has suggested to us, 
especially when it is such a one as has been urged 
by Men famous for their Penetration and Force 
of Understanding, and which appears altogether 
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conclusive to those who will be at the Pains to ex- 
amine it. . , , , 

Having thus considered that Eternity which is 
past, according to the best Idea we can frame of 
It, I shall now draw up those several Articles on 
this Subject which are dictated to us by the Light 
of Reason, and which mky be looked upon as the 
Creed of a Philosopher in this great Point. 

F/rs^, It is certain that iio Being could have 
made it self ; fbr if so, it must have acted before 
it was, which Cbntradiction. 

Secondly^ That therefore some Being must have 
existed from all Eternity. 

Thirdly^ That whatever exists af ter the manner 
of created Beings, or according to any Notions 
which we have of Existence, could not have ex- 
isted from Eternity. 

Fourthly^ That this eternal Being must there- 
fore be the great Author of Nature, The Ancient 
of Days, who, being at an infinite Distance m his 
Perfections from all finite and created Beings, 
exists in a quite different Manner from them, and i 
in a Manner of which they can have no Idea. 

I know that several of the School-men, who 
would not be thought ignorant of any thing, have 
pretended to explain the Manner of God’s Ex- 
istence, by telling us. That he comprehends infinite 
Duration hi every Moment ; That Eternity is with 
him a FuncUtni stans, a fixed Point ; or, which 
is as good Sense, an Infinite Instance ; I'hat no- 
thing with Reference to his ICxistcuce is cither 
pa.st or to come : To which the ingenious Mr. 
Ccnvley alludes in his Description of Heaven, 

Nothing is there to come, and nothing fast. 

But an Eternal NOW does always last. 

For my own Part, I look upon these Proposi- 
tions as Words that have no Ideas annexed to 
them ; and think Men had better own their Ignor- 
ance than advance Doctrines by which they mean 
nothing, and which indeed are self-contradictory. 
We cannot be too modest in our Disquisitions, 
when we meditate on Him who is environed with 
so much Glory and Perfection, who is the Source 
of Being, the Fountain of all that Existence which 
we and his whole Creation derive from him. Let 
us therefore with the utmost Humility acknow- 
ledge, that as some Being must necessarily have 
existed from Eternity, so this Being does exist 
after an incomprehensible manner, since it is im- 
possible for a Being to have existed from Eternity 
after our Manner or Notions of Existence. Re- 
velation confirm.^ these natural Dictates of Rea- 
son in the Accounts which it gives us of the 
Divine Existence, where it tells us, that he is the 
same Yesterday, To-day, and for Ever; tjiathe is 
the Alpha and Omega, the Beginning and the 
Ending ; thajt a thousand Years are with him as 
one Pay, and one D^ as a Thousand Years ; by 
which and the like Expre.ssions, we are taught, 
mat his Existence, with Relation to Time or 
Duration, is infinitely different from the Existence 
of any of his Creatures, and consequently that it 
is impossible for us to frame any adequate Con- 


ceptions of it. 

in tlie first Revelation which he makes of his 
own Being, he entitles himself, I am that / am ; 
and when Moses desires to know what Name ho 


shall give him in his Embassy to Pharaoh, he 
bids him say that / am hath sent you. Our great I 
Creator, by this Revelation of himself, does in a 1 
manner exclude every thin^ else from a real Ex- 
istence, and distinguishes himself from his Crea- I 
turcs, as the only Being which truly and really 
exists. The ancient Platonick Notion, which was 
drawn from Speculations of Eternity, wonderfully 
agrees with this Revelation which God has made 
of himself. There is nothing, say they, which in 
Reality exists, whose Existence, as we call it, i.s 
pieced up of past, present, and to come. Such a 
flitting and successive Existence is rather a 
Shadow of Eixistence, and something which is 
like it, than Existence it self. He only properly 
exists whose Existence is intirely present ; that is, 
in other Words, who exists in the most perfect 
Manner, and in such a Manner as we have no 
Idea of. 

I shall conclude this Speculation with one useful 
Inference. How can we sufficiently prostrate 
our selves and fall down before our Maker, when 
wc consider that ineffable Goodness and Wisdom 
which contrived this E^i.stence for finite Natures? 
What must be the Overflowings of that good 
Will, which prompted our Creator to adapt Ex- 
istence to Beings, in whom it is not necessary? 
ICspecially when we consider that he himself was 
befoie him in the compleat Posses.sion of Exist- 
ence and of Happiness, and in the full Enjoyment 
of Eternity. What Man can think of himself as 
called out and separated from nothing, of his 
being made a conscious, a reasonable and a happy 
Creature, in .short, of being taken in as a Sharer 
of Existence and a kind of Partner in Eternity, 
without being swallowed up in Wonder, in Praise, 
in Adoration ' It is indeed a Thought too big for 
the Mind of Man, and rather to he entertained In 
the Secrecy of Devotion, and in the Silerwce of the 
Soul, than to be evpres.sed by Words. The Su- 
preme Being has not given us Powers or Faculties 
sufficient to extol and magnifie such unutterable 
(Joodness 

It IS however some Comfort to us, that we shall 
be always doing what we shall be never able to 
do, and that a Work which cannot be finished, 
will however be the Work of an Eternity. 


No, 591. J Wednesday, Se/t. 8, 1714. [Budgell. 


-Tenerorum lusor amorum. — Ovid. 


I HAVE ju.st receiv’d a Letter from a Gentle- 
man, who tells me he has observed, svith tio 
small Concern, that my Papers have of late been 
very barren in relation to Love ; ^ a .Subject which 
when agiecably handled, can scarce fail of being 
well receiv’d by both Sexes. 

If my Invention therefore .should be almost ex- 
hausted on this Head, he offers to serve under me 
in the Qualit^r of a Lox>e Casuist; for which 
Place he conceives himself to be throughly quali- 
fied, having made this Passion his Principal Study, 

* Sec No*. 60a, 60s, 614, 623* and 635. 
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and observed it in all its dilTcrenf Shapes and 
Appearances, from the Fifteenth to the Forty 
Fifth Year of his Age. 

He assures me with an Air of Confidence, which 
I hope proceeds from his real Abilities, that he 
does not doubt pf giving Judgment to the Satis- 
faction of the Parties concerned, on the most nice 
and intricate Cases which can happen in an 
Amour ; as, 

How great the Contraction of the Fingers must 
be before it amounts to a Squeeze by the Hand. 

What can be properly termed an absolute 
Denial from a Maid, and what from a Widow. 

What Advances a Lover may presume to make, 
after having received a Patt upon his Shoulder 
from his Mistress’s Fan. 

Whether a Lady, at the first Interview, may 
allow an Humble Servant to kiss her Hand. 

How far it may be permitted to caress the Maid 
in order to succeed with the Mistress. 

What Constructions a Man may put upon a j 
Smile, and in what Cases a Frown goes for no- 
thing. 

On what Occasions a sheepish Look may do 
Service, &^c. 

As a farther Proof of his Skill, he has also sent 
m* several Maxims in I.ove, which he assures me 
ai« the Result of a long and profound Reflection, 
some of which I think my self obliged to com- 
municate to the Publick, not remembering to have 
seen them before in any Author. 

‘ There are more Calamities in the World arising 
' from Love than from Hatred. 

‘Love is the Daughter of Idleness^ but the 
‘ Mother of Disguieti^e. 

‘ Men of grave Natures (says Sir Francis Bacofi) 

‘ are the most constant ; for the same Reason 
‘Men should be more constant than Women. 

‘ The Gay Part of Mankind is most amorous, 

‘ the Serious most loving, 

‘ A Coquet often loses her Reputation, whilst 
‘ she preseiA'es her Virtue. 

‘ A I*rude often preserves her Reputation when 
‘ she has lost her Virtue. 

‘ Love refines a Man’s Behaviour, but makes a 
‘ Woman’s ridiculous. 

‘Love is generally accompanied with Good-will 
‘in the Young, Interest in the Middle-aged, and 
*a Passion too gross to Name in the (Hd. 

‘ The Endeavours to revive a decaying Passion 

* generally extinguish the Remains of it. 

* A Woman who from being a Slattern becomes 
' over-neat, or from being over-neat becomes a 

* Slattern, is most certainly in Love. 

I shall make use of this Gentleman’s Skill as I 
see Occasion ; and since I am got upon the Sub- 
ject of Love, shall conclude this Paper with a 
Copy of Verses which were lately sent me by an 
unknown Hand, as I look upon them to be above 
the ordinary Run of Sonneteers. 

The Author tells me they were written in one 
of his despairing Fits ; and I find entertains some 
Hope that his Mistress may pity such a Passion 
as fie has described, before she iiwows that she is 
herself Corinna. 

Conceal^ fond Man, conceal the mighty Smart, 
Nor tell Corinna hasjir'd thy Heart. 


In vain •would st thou complain, m vain prelcnd 
To ask a Pity •which she must not lend. 

She's too much thy Superior to comply, 

\ And too too fair to let thy Passion dye. 

Languish in Secret, and with dumb Surprize 
Drink the resistless Glances of her Eyes. 

At awful Distance entertain thy Grief 
Be still in Pain, but never ask Relief 
Ne'er tempi her Scorn of thy consuming State ; 
Be any way undone, but fly her Hate. 

Thou must submit to see thy Cha^^er bless 
Some happier Youth that shall admire her less ; 
Who in that lovely Form, that Heav'nly Mind, 
Shall miss ten thousand Beauties thou could'st 
find: 

Who with low Fancy shall approaek her Ckartfts, 
While half enjoy'd she sinks into his A rms. 

She knows not, must not know, thy nobler Fire, 
Whom she, and whom the Muses do inspire; 
Her Image only shall thy Breast employ. 

And fill ihy captiv'd Soul with Shades of Joy; 
Direct thy Dreams by Night, thy Thoughts by 
Day : 

And never, never, from thy Bosom stray. ^ 


No. 592.3 Friday, Sept, lo, 1714. [Addison. 


•Siudium sine divite Vena.— mor. 


I LOOK upon the Play-house as a World within 
it self. They have lately furnished the Mid- 
dle Region of it with a new Sett of Meteors, in 
order to give the Sublime to many modern Tra- 
gedies. I was there last Winter at the first Re- 
hearsal of the new Thunder,® which is much more 
deep and sonorous than any hitherto made use of. 
They have a Salmoneus behind the Scenes, who 
plays it off with great Success. Their Lightnings 
are made to flash more briskly than heretofore ; 
their Clouds are also better furbelow’d, and more 
voluminous ; not to mention a violent Storm 
locked up in a great Chest that is designed for 
the Tempest. They are also provided with above 
a Dozen Showers of Snow, which, as I am in- 
formed, are the Plays of many unsuccessful Poets 
artificially cut and shreaded for that Use. Mr. 
Rimed s Edgar is to fall in Snow at the next act- 
ing of King Lear, in order to heighten, or rather 
to alleviate, the- Distress of that unfortunate 
Prince ; and to serve by way of Decoration to a 
Piece which that great Critick has written against. 

I do not indeed wonder that the Actors should 
be such professed Enemies to those among our 
Nation who are commonly known by the Name 
of Criticks, since it is a Rule among these Gentle- 
men to fall upon a Play, not because it is ill writ- 
ten, but because it takes. Several of them it 
down as a Maxim, That whatever Dramatick Per- 
formance has a long Run, must of Necessity 1^ 

f ood for nothing ; as though the first Precept in 
’oetry were not to please. Whether this Rule 


* These verses were by Gilbert Budgell, second 
brother of Eustace. 

® John Dennis’s invention, of which he said 
with exultation, ‘That’s my thunder.’ 
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holds |;ood or not, I shall leave to the Determina- 
tion of those who are better Judges than my self : 
If it does, I am sure it tends very much to the 
Honour of those Gentlemen who have established 
it ; few of their Pieces having been disgraced by 
a Run of three Days, and most of them being so 
exquisitely written, tha^ the Town would never 
give them more than one Night’s Hearing. 

I have a great Esteem for a true Critick, such 
as Aristotle and Lonpnus among the Greeks, 
Horace and Quintilian among the Romatis, 
Boileau and Bacier among tlie French. But it 
is our Misfortune, that some who set up for pro- 
fessed Criticks among us are so stupid, that they 
do not know how to put ten Words together with 
Elegance or common Propriety, and withal so il- 
literate, that they have no Taste of the learned 
Languages, and therefore criticise upon old Au- 
thors only at second-hand. They judge of them 
by what others have written, and not by any 
Notions they have of the Authors themselves. 
The Words Unity, Action, Sentiment, and Dic- 
tion, pronounced with an Air of Authority, give 
them a Figure among unlearned Readers, who 
are apt to believe they are very deep, because 
they are unintelligible. The Ancient Criticks are 
full of the Praises of their Contemporaries ; they 
discover Beautie.s which escaped the Observation 
of the Vulgar, and very often find out Reasons 
for palliating and excusing .such little Slips and 
Oversights as were committed in the Writings of 
eminent Authors, On the contrary, most of the 
Smatterers in Criticism who appear among u.s, 
make it their Business to vilifie and depreciate 
every new Production that gains Applause, to 
descry imaginary Blemishes, and to prove by far- 
fetch’d Arguments, that what pass for Beauties 
in any celebrated Piece are Faults and Errors. 
In short, the Writings of these Criticks conip.xrcd 
with those of the Ancients, are like the Works of 
the Sophists compared with those of the old Phi- 
losophers. 

Envy and Cavil are the natural Fruits of Lazi- 
ness and Ignorance ; which was probably the 
Reason, that in the Heathen Mythology Momus 
is said to be the Son of Nox and Sotnuus, of 
Darkne.ss and Sleep. Idle Men, who have not 
been at the Pains to accomplish or distinguish 
themselves, are very apt to detiact from others ; 
as ignorant Men are very subject to deer}'- those 
Beauties in a celebrated Work which they have 
not Eyes to discover, hlany of our Sons of 
Momus, who dignify themselves by the Name of 
Criticks, are the genuine Descendants of these 
two illustrious Ancestors, Ibey are often led into 
those numerous Absurdities, in which they daily 
instruct the People, by not cons)dermg*that, 
There is sometimes a greater Judgment shewn in 
deviating from the Rules of Art, than in adhering 
to them ; and, ctdly, That there is more Beauty in 
the Works of a great Genius who is iuror-ant of 
all the Rules of Art, than in the \\ .nix', o: .> l.trlo 
Genius, who not only knows, but scrupulously 
observes them. 

First, We may often take Notice of Men who 
are perfectly acquainted with all the Rules of 
good Writing, and notwith.standing chuse to de- 
part from them on extraordinary Occasions. I 


could give Instances out of all the Tragick Writers 
of Antiquity who have shewn their Judgment in 
this Particular ; and purposely receded from an 
established Rule of the Drama, when it lias made 
way for a much higher Beauty than the Observ- 
ation of such a Rule would have been. Those 
who have surveyed the noblest Pieces of Archi- 
tecture and Statuary both ancient and modern, 
know very well that there are frequent Deviations 
from Art in the Works of the greatest Masters, 
which have produced a much nobler Effect than 
a more accurate and exact way of Proceeding 
could have done. This often arises from what 
the Italians call the Gusto Grande in these Arts, 
which is what we call the Sublime in Writing. 

In the next Place, our Criticks do not seem 
sensible that there is more Beauty in the Works 
of a great Genius who is ignorant of the Rules of 
Art, than in those of a little Genius who knows 
and ob.serves them. It is of these Men of Genius 
that Terence speaks, in Opposition to the little 
artificial Cavillers of his Time ; 

Quoryim af)iinlari exoptat uegligentiam 

rbtiiLS, quUm istoi^i/n ohscuram diligent iam. 

A Critick may have the same Consolation in the 
ill Success of his Play, as Dr. South tells us a 
Physician has at the Death of a Patient^ 'J'hat he 
was killed secundum artem. Our inimitable 
Skakcspccir is a Stumbling-Block to the whole 
Tribe of these rigid C'liticks. Who would not 
rather read one of lus Plays, where there is not a 
single Rule of the Stage (ibserved, than any Pro- 
duction of a modern Critick, wheie there is not 
one of them MolatedV Shakespear was indeed 
born vvitli all the Seeds of Poetry, and may be. 
coinp.ired to the Stone in Pyrrhni>\s King, which, 
as Fliny tells us, had the Figuie of Apollo and 
the Nine Muses in the Veins of it, produced by 
the spontaneous Hand of Nature, without any 
Help from Art. 


Ab. 593 ] Monday, Stpt. 13, 1714. [Byrotn. 


Quale per inceriam Litnant sub luce tnaligna 
Est tier in Sylvis : Virg. 


M y dreaming Correspondent, Mr. Sheuierw, 
has sent me a second Letter, with several 
curious Observations on Dreams in general, and 
the Method to render Sleep improving ; An Ex- 
tract of his Letter will not, I presume, be dis- 
agreeable to my Readers. 

‘Since we have so little Time to spare, that 
* none of it may be lost^ I see no Reason why we 
‘ should neglect to examine those imaginary Scenes 
'we are presented with in Sleep, only because 
‘ they have les.s Reality in them than our waking 
‘ Meditations. A Traveller would bring his Judg- 
‘ ment in Question who should despise the Direc- 
‘ tions of his Map for want of real Roads in it, 

‘ because here stands a Dott instead of a Town, 
‘ or a Cypher instead of a City, and it must be a 
‘long Day’s Journey to travel thro’ two or three 
‘ Inches. Fancy in Dreams gives us much such 
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* another Landskip of Life as that does of Coun- 

* tries, and tho’ its Appearances may seem strangely 
'rumoled together, we may often observe such 

* Traces and Footsteps of noble Thoughts, as, if 
‘carefully pursued, might lead us into a proper 
‘ Path of Action. There is so much Rapture and 
‘ Extasie in our fancied Bliss, and something so 

* dismal and shocking in ovir fancied Misery, that 
‘ tho’ the Inactivity of the Body has given Occa- 
‘sion for calling Sleep the Image of Deaths the 
‘Briskness of the Fancy affords us a strong Inti- 
‘mation of something within us that can never die. 

‘I have wondered, that Alexander Great, 
‘who came into the World sufliciently dreamt of 
‘by his Parents, and had himself a tolerable 
‘ Knack at dreaming, should often say, that Sleep 
‘ was one iking which made him sensible he was 

* Mortal. I who have not such Fields of Action 
‘in the Day-time to divert my Attention from 
‘this Matter, plainly perceive, that in those 
‘ Operations of the Mind, while the Body is_ at 
‘rest, there is a certain Vastness of Conception 
‘very suitable to the Capacity, and demonstrative 
‘ of tne Force of that Divine Part in our Composi- 
‘ tion which will last for ever. Neither do I much 
‘ doubt but had we a true Account of the Wonders 
‘the Hero last mentioned performed in his Sleep, 
‘his conquering this little Globe would hardly be 
‘ worth mentioning, 1 Tmay affirm, without Vanity, 

‘ that when I compare several Actions in Quintus 
‘ Curtins with some others in my own Noctuary, 

‘ I appeal the greater Hero of the two. 

I shall close this Subject with observing, that 
while wo, are awake we are at Liberty to nx our 
Thoughts on what wc please, but in Sleep we 
have not the Command of them. The Ideas 
which strike the Fancy, arise in us without our 
Choice, either from the Occurrences of the Day 
past, the Temper we lye down in, or it may be 
the Direction of some superior Being. 1 

It is certain the Imagination may be so difler- 
ently affected in Sleep, that our Actions of the 
Day might be either rewarded or punished with 
a little Age of Happiness or Misery. St, Attstin 
was of Opinion, that if in Paradise there was the 
same Vicissitude of sleeping and waking as in the 
present World, the Dreams of its Inhabitants 
would be very happy. 

And so far at present our Dreams are in our 
Power, that they are generally conformable to 
our waking Thoughts, so that it is not impossible to 
convey our selves to a Consort of Mu.sick, the 
Conversation of Distant Friends, or any other 
Entertainment which has been before lodged in 
the Mind. 

My Readers, by applying these Hints will find 
the Neces.sity of making a Day of it, if they 
heartily wish themselves a good Night. 

I have often consider’d Marcia's Prayer, and 
Lucius's Account of Cato^ in this Light. 

Marc. O ye immortal Powers, that guard the 
Just, 

Watch round his Couch, and soften his Repose, 
Banish his Sorroivs, and becalm his Soul 
With easie Dreams ; remember all his Virtuosi 
And shew Mankind that Goodness is your Care. 

Luc. Sweet are the Slumbers of the virtuous 
Man I 


0 Marcia, / have seen iky GedUke Father: 

Some Pow*r invisible supports kis Soul, 

And bears it up in all its wonted Greatness. 

A kind refreshing Sleep isfalVn upon him! 

1 saw him stretcht at Ease, his Fancy lost 

In pleasing Dreams; as I drew near his Couch, 
He smil'd, and cry'd, Caesad thou emsi not hurt 
me. 

Mr. Shadow acquaints me in a Postscript, that 
he has no manner of Title to the Vision which 
succeeded his first Letter ; but arfds, that as the 
Gentleman who wrote it Dreams very sensibly, 
he shall be glad to meet him some Night or other, 
under the great Elm Tree, by which Virgil has 
given us a fine Metaphorical Image of Sleep, in 
order to turn over a few of the Leaves together, 
and oblige the Publick with an Account of the 
Dreams that lie under them. 


No. 594.] Wednesday, Sept. 15, 1714. [ 


Absentem qui rodit amicum, 

Qui non defendit, alio culpante ; solutos 
Qui captat risus hominum, famamque dicacis, 
Fingere qui non visa potest, commtssa tacere 
Qui nequit, hie niger est: hunc tu Romans 
cavefo, — Hor. 


W ERE all the Vexations of Life put together, 
we should find that a great Part of them 
proceed from those Calumnies and Reproaches 
which we spread abroad concerning one another. 

There is scarce a Man living who is not, in 
some Degree, guilty of this Offence ; tho’, at the 
same time, however we treat one another, it must 
be confessed, that we all consent in speaking ill of 
the Persons who are notorious for this Practice. 
It generally takes its Rise either from an Ill-will 
to Mankind, a private Inclination to make our 
selves esteemed, an Ostentation of Wit, a Vanity 
of being thought in the Secrets of the World, or 
from a Desiie of gratifying any of these Dis- 
positions of Mind in those Persons with whom we 
converse. 

The Publisher of Scandal is more or less odious 
to Mankind, and criminal in himself, as he is 
influenced by any one or more of the foregoing 
Motives. But whatever may be the Occasion of 
spreading these false ReportSj he ought to con- 
sider, that the Effect of them is equally prejudi- 
cial and pernicious to the Person at whom they 
are aimed. The Injury is the same, tho’ the 
Principle from whence it proc^sds may be different. 

As every one looks upon himself with too much 
Indulgence, when he passes a Judgment on his 
own Thoughts or Actions, and as very few would 
be thought guilty of this abominable Proceeding, ' 
which IS so universally practised, and. at the same 
time, so universally blamed, I shall lay down 
three Rules by which 1 would have a Man ex- 
amine and search into his own Heart, before he 
Stands acquitted to himself of that evil Disposition 
of Mind which I am here mentioning. 

p'irsi of all, Let him consider whether he does 
not take Delight in hearing the Faults of others. 
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Sademdfy, Whether he is not too apt to believe 
such little bUckning Accounts, and more inclined 
to be credulous on the uncharitable than on the 
good-natured Side. 

Thirdly^ Whether he is not ready to spread 
and propagate such Reports as tend to the Dis- 
reputation of another. . 

These are the several Steps by which this Vice 
proceeds, and grows up into Slander and Defama- 
tion. 

In the first Place, A Man who takes delight in 
hearing the Intuits of others, shows sufficiently 
that he has a true Relish of Scandal, and con- 
sequently the Seeds of this Vice within him If 
his mind is gratified with hearing the R e inroad les 
fwhieh^] are cast on others, he will find the same 
Pleasure in relating them, and be the more apt to 
do it, as he will natnmlly imagine one he 

converses with is delighted in the same manner 
with himself. A M.an should endeavour thereff>re 
to wear out of his. Mind this criminal Curiosity, 
which is perpetually heightened and inflamed by 
listening to such Stories as tend to the Disreputa- 
tion of others. 

In the second Place, a Man should consult his 
own Heart, whether he be not apt to belicvf such 
little blackening Accounts, and more ciichncd to 
be credulous on the uncharitable, than on the 
good-natured Side. 

Such a Credulity is very vicious in it self, and 
enerally arises from a Man’s Consciousness of 
is own secret Corruptions. It is a pretty Saying 
of Thales, Falshood is just as far distant from 
Truth, as the Ears are from the Eyes “ By which 
he would intimate, that a wise Man should 
not easily give Credit to the Report.s of Actions 
which he has not seen. I shall, undur this Head, 
mention two or three remarkable Rules to be 
observed by the Members of the celebrated Abbey 
de la TraPe, as they are Published in a little 
French Book.^ 

The Fathers are there ordered, never to give .an 
Ear to any Accounts of Base or Criminal Actions ; 
to turn off all such Discourse if possible ; but in 
Case they hear any thing of this Nature so well 
attested that they cannot disbelieve it, tliey are 
then to suppose, that the criminal Action may 
have proceeded from .a good Intention in him who 
is guilty of it. This is perhaps carrying Cltarity 
to an Extravagance, but it is certainly much more 
laudable, than to suppose, as .the ill-naiiucii part 
of the World does, that indifferent, ami even 
Good Actions, proceed from bad Principles and 
wrong Intentions. 

In the third Place, a Man should examine his 
Heart, whether he does not find in it a secret In- 
clination to propagate such Reports, gs tend to 
the Disreputation of another. 

When tne Disease of the Mind, which I have 
hitherto been speaking of, arises to this Degree 
of Malignity it discovers its self in its worst 
Symptoms, and is in danger of becoming incurable. 
I need not therefore insist upon the Guilt in this 


^ [that] * Stobaei, Serm, 61. 

3 Felibien, Description de I’Abbaye de la 
Ttappe, Paris, 1671, reprinted in 1682. It is a 
letter from M. Felibien to the Duchess ofLiancon. 


last Particular, which every one cannot but dis- 
approve, Avho is not void of Humanity, or even 
common Discretion. I shall only add, that what- 
ever Pleasure any Man may take in spreading 
Whispers of this Nature, he will find an infinitely 
greater Satisfaction in conquering the Temptation 
he IS under, by letting the Secret die within his 
own Breast. 


595-] Friday, September 17, 1714. [ 


Non ut piacidis coeant immiiia, non ut 

Serpentes avihus fceminentur, tigrihus agni. 

Hor. 


I F ordinary Authors would condescend to write 
as they think, they would at least be allow’d 
the Praise of being intelligible. But they really 
take Pains to be ridiculous ; and, by the studied 
Ornaments of Style, perfectly disguise the little 
.Sense they aim at. There is a Grievance of this 
Sort in the Common-wealth of Letters, which I 
have for r'’ t-' r"^r'’'s. -n-'’ .-iit 'rd- 

ingly I -<•: ihi' I'lv .-linri lo» 

What I > I... .1/ 1 ' .Vf'- 

tnphors, .• ■ i i- .1 1 .. 1'; ' i 'o < fieii tound in 
learned Writers, but in all the unlearned without 
Exception. 

In Older to set this Matter in a clear Light to 
evei-y Reader, 1 shall in the first Place observe, 
that a Metaphor is a .Simile in one Word, which 
.serves to convey the Thoughts of the Mind under 
Resemblances and Images which affect the Senses. 
Theie is not any thing in the World, which may 
not be compared to several Things, i^ considered 
in several distinct Lights ; or, m other Words, 
the same thing may he expressed by different 
Metaphors. But the Mischief is, that an un- 
skilful Author shall run these Metaphors so 
absurdly into one another, that there shall be no 
Simile, no n'’-r'‘o.‘^'V Pi''t”’'c, no. ant Ri^crmblnncp, 
but Co'ii : ,;i .i j , ’ Niu.- 1 Iiu- f 

have known a Hero compared to a Thunderbolt, 
a Lion, and the Sea ; all and each of them proper 
Metaphors for Tinpctuo.sity, Courage or Force. 
P»ut by bad Management it hath so happened, 
that the 'riumder-bolt h.atli overflowed its Banks ; 
the Lion hath been darted througli the Skies, 
and the Billows have rolled out of the LilTyan 
Desart. 

The Absurdity in this Instance is obvious. And 
yet every time that clashing Metaphors are put 
together, this F.ault is committed more or less. It 
hatli already been said, that Metaphors are 
Images of things which affect the Senses. An 
Image therefore, taken from what acts upon the 
Sight, cannot, without Violence, be applied to the 
Hearin'" ; and so of the rest. It Is no less an im- 
propriety to make any Being in Nature or Art to 
do things in its Metaphorical State, which it could 
not do in its Original. I shall illustrate what I 
have .said by an Instance which 1 h.ave read more 
than once in Controversial Writers. The heavy 
Lashes, saith a celebrated Author, that have 
dropp'd from yonr Pen, I suppose this Gen- 
tleman having frequently heard of Gall dropping 
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from a Petty and heing lashed in a Satyr, he was 
resolved to have them both at any Rate, and so j 
uttered this complwt Piece of Nonsense. It will 
most effectvially discover the Absurdity of these 
monstrous Unions, if we will suppose these Meta- 
phors or Images actually Painted. Imagine then 
a Hand holding a Pen, and several Lashes of 
Wliip-cord falling from it, and you have the true 
Representation of this sort of Eloquence. I be- 
lieve, by this very Rule, a Reader may be able 
to judge of the Union of all Metaphors what- 
soever, and determine which are Homogeneous 
and which Heterogeneous ; or to speak more 
plainly, which are Consistent, and which Incon- 
sistent. 

There is yet one Evil more which I must take 
notice of, and that i-s the running of Metaphors 
into tedious Allegories ; which, though an Error 
on the better Hand, causes Confusion as much as 
the other. This becomes abominable, when the 
Lustre of one Word leads a Writer out of his 
Road, and makes him wander from his Subject 
for a Page together. I remember a young Fellow, 
of this Turn, who having said by Chance that his 
Mistress had a World of Charms, thereupon took 
Occasion to consider her as one possessed of 
Frigid and Torrid Zones, and pursued her from 
the one Pole to the other. 

I shall conclude thisTaper with a Letter written 
in that enormous Style, which I hope my Reader 
hath by this time set his Heart against. The 
Epistle hath heretofore received great Applause ; 
but after what hath been said, let any Man com- 
mend it if he dare. 


SIR, 

‘ After the many heavy Lashes that have fallen 
Tram your Pen, you may justly expect in return 

* all the Load that my Ink can lay upon your 
‘Shoulders. You have Quartered all the foul 

* Language upon me, that could be raked out of 
‘ the Air of Billingsgate, without knowing who I 
‘ am, or whether I deserve to be Cufped and Scar- 
‘ ijied at this rate. 1 tell you once for all, turn 
‘your Eyes where you please, you shall never 
‘ Smell me out. Po you think that the Panicks, 
‘ which you sonv about the Parish, will ever build 
‘a Monument to your Glory? No, Sir, you may 

* Fight these Battles as long as you will, but when 
‘you come to Ballance the Account you will find 
‘ that you have been Fishing in troubled Waters, 
‘ and that an Ignis fatuus hath bewildered you, 
‘ and that indeed you have built upon a sandy 
‘ Fount^tion, and brought your Hogs to a fair 
‘ Market. 

I am, SIR, 

Yours, <Sr»c. 


Ho. 596.] Monday, September 20, 1714. f 

Molle meum levibus Cor est violabile Telis. 

Ovid. 


T he Case of my Correspondent who sends me 
the following Letter has somewhat in it so 
very whimsical, that I know not how to entertain 
my Readers better than by laying it before them. 


SIR, 

* I am fully convinced that there is not upon 
‘ Earth a more impertinent Creature than an im* 

‘ portunate Lover ; We are daily complaining of 

* the Severity of our Fate, to People^ who are 
‘wholly unconcerned in it ; and hourly improving 
‘a Passion, which we would persuade the World 
‘is the Torment of our Lives. Notwithstanding 

* this Reflection, Sin I cannot forbear acquainting 
‘you with my own Case. You must know then, 

‘ Sir, that even from my Childhood, the most pre- 
‘ vailing Inclination I could perceive in my self, 
‘was a strong Desire to be in Fa^ur with the 
‘ Fair Sex. I am at present in the one and twenti-- 
‘cth Year of my Age, and should have made 
‘ Choice of a She Bed-fellow many Years since, 

‘ had not my Father, who has a pretty good Estate 
‘ of his own getting, and passes in the World for 
‘ a prudent Man, been pleased to lay it down as a 
‘Maxim, That nqthing spoils a young Fellow’s 
‘ Fortune so much as marrying early ; and that no 
‘Man ought to think of Wedlock ’till six and 
‘twenty. Knowing his Sentiments upon this 

* Head, I thought it in vain to apply my self to 
‘Women of Condition, who expebt Settfcments ; 

‘ so that all my Amours have hitherto been with 
‘ Ladies who had no Fortunes ; But I know not 
‘how to give you so goc^ an Idea* of me, as by 
‘ laying before you the History of my Life. 

‘ I can very well remember, that at my School- 
‘ mistresses, whenever we broke up, T was always 
‘for joining my self with the Miss who Lay in, 
'and was constantly one of the first to make a 
‘ Party in the Play of Husband and Wife. This 
‘ Passion for being well \yith the F emales still in- 
‘ creased as I advanced in Years. At the Danc- 
‘ ing-School I contracted so many Quarrels by 
‘struggling with my Fellow-Scholars for the 
‘ Partner I liked best, that upon a Ball Night, 

‘ before our Mothers made their Appearance, I 
‘was usually up to the Nose in Blood. My 
‘ Father, like a discreet Man, soon removed me 

* from this Stage of Softness to a School of Dis- 
‘cipline, where 1 learnt Latin and Greek. I 
‘ underwent several Severities in this Race, ’till 
‘it was thought convenient to send me to the 
‘ University ; though, to confess the Truth, I 
‘ should not have arrived so early at that Seat of 

* Learning, but from the Discovery of an Intrigue 
‘between me and my Master’s House-Keepet' ; 

‘ upon whom I had employed my Rhetorick so 
‘ effectually, that, though she was a very elderly 
‘Lady, I had almost brought her to consent to 

* marry me. Upon my Arrival at Oxford, I found 
‘ Logick so dry, that, instead of giving Attention 
‘ to the Dead, I soon fell to afidressing the Living. 

‘ My first Amour was with a pretty Girl whom I 
‘ shall call Parthenope : Her Mother sold Ale by 
‘ the Town-Wall. Being often caught there by 

‘ the Proctor, I was forced at last, that my Mis-* 
‘ tress’s Reputation might receive no Blemisli, to 
‘confess my Addresses were honourable, t^on 
‘ this I was immediately sent Home ; but Far- 
‘ thetiope soon after marrying a Shoe-maker, I was 
‘ again suffered to return. My next Affair was 
‘ with my Taylor’s Dau^ter, who deserted me 

* for the sake of a young Barber. Upon my com- 
‘ plaining to one of my particular Friends of this 
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'Misfortune, the cruel Wage made a meer Jest of 
*my Calamity, and asked me with a Smile. 

* thi Needle should turn but to the Pole ? ^ 

* After this I was deeply in Love with a Milliner, 

' and at last with my Bed-maker, upon which I 
'was sent away, or in the University Phrase, 
*Rusticat0d for ever. . 

‘ Upon my coming home, I settled to my Studies 

* so heartily, and contracted so great a Reserved- 
‘ ness by being kept from the Company I most 
‘ affected, that my Father thought he might ven- 
‘ turc me at me Temple. 

‘ Within a Week after my Arrival I began to 

* shine again, and became enamour’d with a mighty 
' pretty Creature, who had every thing but Mony 
‘to recommend her. Having frequent Oppor- 

* tunities of uttering all the soft things which an 
‘ Heart formed for Love could inspire me with, I 

‘ soon gained her Consent to treat of IMarriage ; { 
‘ but unfortunately for us all, Jn the Absence of j 
‘ my Charmeif I usually talked the same Language 
‘ to her eld# Sister, who is also very pretty. 

* Now I assure you, Mr. Spectator, this did 
‘ not proceed from anv real Affection I had con- 
'ceived for llcr ; but being a perfect Stranger to 
' the Conversation of Men, and strongly addicted 
‘to assodabswith the Women, I knew no other 
‘ Language but that of Love. 1 should however 
‘be very much obliged to you, if you could free 
‘ me from the Perplexity I am at present in. I 
‘have sent Word to my old Gentleman in the 
‘ Country, that I am desperately in Love with the 
‘ younger Sister ! and her Father, who knew no 
‘Mttcr, poor Man ! acquainted him by the same 
‘ Post, that I had for some time made my Ad- 
‘ dresses to the Elder. Upon this old Testy sends 

me up Word, that he has heard so much of my 
‘Exploits, that he intends immediately to order 
‘me to the vS'owM'.S'm. Sir, I have occasionally 
‘talked so much of dying, that I begin to think 
‘ there is not much in it ; and if the old Squire 
‘persists in his Design, I do hereby give him 
‘Notice that I am providing myself with proper 
‘Instruments for the Destruction of despairing 
‘ Lovers ; let him therefore look to and con- 
‘ sider that by his Obstinacy he may himself lose 
‘the Son of his Strength, the World an hopeful 
‘ Lawyer, my Mistress a passionate Lover, and 
‘you, Mr. Spectator, 

Vaur constant Admirer, 

Middle-Temple, 

Sept, i8. Jeremy Lovemore. 


No. 597.] Wednesday, Sept. 22, 1714. \Byrom. 


-Mens sine Pondere ludit*—VetT. 


S INCE I received my Friend Shadow's Letter, 
several of my Correspondents have been 
pleased to send me an Account how they have 
been employed in Sleep, and what notable Ad- 
ventures they have been engaged in during that 
Moonshine in the Brain. I shall lay before my 
Readers an Abridgment of some few of their Ex- 


* Sign of a Barber’s shop. 
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travagancies, in hopes that they will in Time ac- 
aistom themselves to dream a little more to the 
Purpose. 

One who styles himself Gladio, complains 
heavily that his Fair One charges him with In- 
constancy, and does not use him with half the 
Kindness which the Sincerity of his Passion may 
demand; the said Gladio having by Valour and 
Stratagem put to Death Tyrants, Inchanters, 
Monsters, Knights, without Number, and 
exposed himself to all manner of Dangers for her 
Sake and Safety. He desires in liis Postscript to 
know, whether, from a constant Success in them, 
he may not promise himself to succeed in her 
Esteem at last. 

Another who is very prolix in his Narrative 
writes me Word, that haying sent a Venture be- 
ond Sea, he took Occasion one Night to fancy 
imself gone along with it, and grown on a sudden 
the richest Man in all the Indies. Having been 
there about a Year or two, a Gust of Wind that 
forced open his Casement blew him over to his 
native Country again, where awaking at Six a 
Clock, and the Cnange of the Air not agreeing 
with him, he turned to his Left Side in order to a 
second Voyage ; but e’er he could get on Ship- 
board, was unfortunately apprehended for steal- 
ing a Horse, try’d and condemn'd for the Fact, 
and in a fair way of being executed, if some Body 
stepping hastily into his Chamber had not brought 
him a Reprieve. This Fellow too wants Mr. 
Shado7v's Advice, who, I dare say, would bid him 
be content to rise after his first Nap, and learn to 
be satisfied as soon as Nature is. 

The next is a publick-spirited Gentleman, who 
tells me, That on the Second of September 
Night the whole City was on Fire, and would cer- 
tainly have been reduced to Ashes again by this 
Time, if he had not flown over it with the New 
River on his Back, and happily extinguished the 
Flames before they had prevailed too far. He 
would be informed whether he has not a Right to 
petition the Lord Mayor and Alderman for a Re- 
ward. 

A Letter dated September the Ninth acquaints 
me, That the Writer being re.solved to try his 
Fortune, had fasted all that Day ; and that he might 
be sure of dreaming upon something at Ni^^it, 

f irocured an handsome Slice of Bride-Cake, which 
le placed very conveniently under his Pillow, In 
the Morning his Memory happen’d to fail him, 
and he could recollect nothing but an odd Fancy 
that he had eaten his Cake ; which being found 
upon Search reduced to a few Crums, he is re- 
solved to remember more of his Dreams another 
Time, believing from this that there may possibly 
be somewhat of Truth in them. 

I have received numerous Complaints from 
several delicious Dreamers, desiring me to invent 
some Method of silencing those noisy Slaves, 
whose Occupations lead them to take their early 
Rounds about the City in a Mornmg, doing a deal 
of Mischief ; and working strange Confusion in 
the Affairs of its Inhabitants. Several Monarch.s 
have done me the Honour to acquaint me, how 
often they have been shook from their respective 
Thrones by the rattling of a Coach or the rumbbng 
of a Wheel-barrow. And many pii\ ate Gentle- 
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men, I fiild, ht’^e been baul’d of vast Estates by 
Feflows not worth Three-pence. A fair Lady was 
just upon the Point of being married to a young, 
handsome, rich, ingenious Nobleman, when an 
impertinent Tinker passing by, forbid the Banns ; 
ana an hopeful Youth, who had been newly ad- 
vanced to great Honour and Preferment, was 
forced by a neighbouring Cobler to resign all for 
an old Song, It has been represented to me, tliat 
those inconsiderable Rascals do nothing but go 
about dissolving of Marriages and spoiling of 
Fortunes, impoverishing rich and ruining great 
People, interrupting Beauties in the midst of their 
Conquests, and Generals in the Course of their 
Victories, A boisterous Peripatetick hardly goes 
through a Street without waking half a Dozen 
Kings and Princes to open their Shops or clean 
Shoes, frequently transforming Sceptres into 
Paring-Shovels, and Proclamations into Bills. I 
have by me a Letter from a young Statesman, 
who in five or six Hours came to be Emperor of 
Europe, after which he made War upon the Great 
Turk, routed him Horse and Foot, and was 
crowned Lord of the Universe in Constantimple : 
the Conclusion of all his Successes is, that on the 
i2th Instant, about Seven in the Morning, his 
Imperial Majesty was deposed by a Chimney- 
Sweeper. 

On the other hand, I have Epistolary Testi- 
monies of Gratitude from many miserable People, 
who owe to this clamorous 'I'ribe frequent Deliver- 
ances from great Misfortunes, A Small-coal- 
man, ’ by waking of one of these distressed Gen- 
tlemen, saved him from ten Years Imprisonment. 
An honest Watchman bidding aloud Good-morrow 
to another, freed him from the Malice of many 
potent Enemies, and brought all their Designs 
against him to nothing, A certain Valetudinarian 
confesses he has often been cured of a sore Throat 
by the Hoarseness of a Carman, and relieved from 
a Fit of the Gout by the Sound of old Shoes. A 
noisy Puppy that plagued a sober Gentleman all 
Night long with hts Impertinence, was silenced 
by a Cinder-Wench with a Word speaking. 

Instead therefore of suppressing this Order of 
Mortals, I would propose it to my Readers to 
make the best Advantage of their Morning Sa- 
lutations. A famous Macedonian Prince, for fear 
of forgetting himself in the midst of his good For- 
tune, had a Youth to wait on him every Morning, 
and bid him remember that he was a Man. A 
Citizen who is waked by one of these Cners, may 
regard him as a kind of Remembrancer, come to 
admonish him that it is time to return to the Cir- 
cumstances he has overlooked all the Night-time, 
to leave off fancying himself what he is not, and 
prepare to act suitably to the Condition he is 
really placed in. 

People may dream on as long as tliey please, 
but I shall take no Notice of any Imaginary Ad- 
ventures that do not happen while the Sun is on 
this Side the Horizon, For which Reason I stifle 
Fritillds Dream at Church last Sunday, who 
while the rest of the Audience were enjoying the 
Benefit of an excellent Discourse, was losing her 


‘ Thomas Britton. (Old Note.) Why he in 
particular? 


Money and Jewels to a Gentleman at Play, tlH 
after a strange Run of ill Lude she was reduced 
to pawn three lovely pretty Children for her Usc 
Stake- When she had thrown them away her 
Companion went off, discovering himself by hk 
u.sual Tokens, a cloven Foot and a stroM Smell 
of Brimstone ; which last proved only a Bottle of 
Spirits, which a good ola Lady applied to her 
Nose, to put her in a Condition of hearing the 
Preacher’s third Head concerning Time, 

If a Man has no Mind to pass abruptly from his 
imagined to his real Circumstances, %e may em- 
ploy himself a while in that new kind of Observ- 
ation which my Onicrocritical Correspondent has 
directed him to make of himself. Pursuing the 
Imagination through all its Extravagancies, 
wlietner in Sleeping or Waking, is no improper 
Method of correcting and bringing it to act in 
Subordinancy to Reason, so as to be delighted 
only with such Objects as will affect it with 
Pleasure, when it is never so cool and sedate. 


Ab. 598.3 Friday, Sepi. 24, 1714. [Addison, 


Jamne igiiur laudas, ^uod de sapieniihus alter 
Ridebat, quoties a limtne moverat unum 
Protuleratque pedem : Jiebat contrarius alter I 

Juv. 


M ANKIND inay be divided into the Merry 
and the Serious, who, both of them, make 
a very good Figure in the Species, so long as they 
keep their respective Humours from degenerating 
into the neignbouring Extreme ; there being a 
natural Tendency in the one to a melancholy 
Moroseness, and in the other to a fantastick 
Levity. 

The merry Part of the World are very amiable, 
whilst they diffuse a Chearfulness through Con- 
versation at proper Seasons and on proper Occa- 
.sions; but, on the contrary, a great Grievance to 
Society, when they infect every Discourse with 
insipid Mirth, and turn into Ridicule such Sub- 
jects as are not suited to it. For though Laughter 
IS looked upon by the Philosophers as the Property 
of Reason, the Excess of it has been always con- 
sidered as the Mark of Folly. 

On the other Side, Seriousness has its Beauty 
whilst it is attended with Chearfulness and Hu- 
manity, and does not come in unseasonably to 
pall the good Humour of those with whom we 
converse. 

These two Sets of Men, notwithstanding they 
each of them shine in their respective Characters, 
are apt to bizar a natural Aversion and Antipathy 
to one another. 

What is more usual, than to hear Men of serious 
Ternpers and austere , Morals, enlarging upon the 
Vanities and Follie.s of the young and gay Part 
of the Species ; whilst they look with a kind of 
Horror upon such Pomps and Diversions as are 
innocent m themselves, and only culpable when 
they draw the Mind too much? 

I could not but smile upon reading a Passage 
in the Account which Mr. Baxter %\se% of his own 
Life, wherein he represents it as a great Blessing, 
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in his Youth h« vwry narrowly escaped get* 
ting a Place at Court 

ft must indeed he confessed that Levity of 
Temper takes a Man oiF his Guard, and opens a 
Pass to his Soul for any Temptation that assaults 
it. It favours all the Approaches of Vice, and 
weakens aH the Resistance of Virtue. For which 
Reason a renowned Statesman in Queen Elisa- 
beth's Bays, after having retir’d from Court and 
publick Business, in order to give himself up to 
the Duties of Religion ; when any of his old 
Friends usedito visit him, had still this Word of 
Advice in his Mouth, JSe serious. 

An eminent Italian Author of this Cast of Mind, 
speaking of the great Advantage of a serious and 
composed Temper, wishes very gravely, that for 
the Benefit ©f Mankind he had Trophonim'sC^vei 
in his Possession ; which, says he, would contri- 
bute more to the Reformation of Manners than 
all the Work ’'houses and Bridewells in Europe. 

We have % very particular Description of this 
Cave in Pansatitas, who tells us, that it was made 
in the Form of a huge Oven, and had many par- 
ticular Qraimstances, which disposed the Person 
who was in it to be more pensive and thoughtful 
than ordinary ; insomuch that no Man was ever 
observed to faugh all his Life after, who had once 
made his Entry into this Cave- It was usual in 
those Times, when any one carried a more than 
ordinary Gloominess in his Features, to tell him 
that he looked like one just come out of Tropho- 
nius's Cave. 

On the other hand, Writers of a more merry 
Complexion have been no less severe on the op- 
posite Party ; and have had one Advantage above 
them, that they have attacked them with more 
Turns of Wit and Humour. 1 

After all, if a Man’s Temper were at his own 
Disposal, I think he would not chuse to be ofl 
either of these Parties ; since the most perfect 
Character is that which is fjpnned out of both of 
them. A Man would neither chuse to be a Her- 
mit nor a Buffoon: Humane Nature is not so 
miserable, as that we should be always melan- 
choly ; nor so happy, as that we should be always 
merry. In a Word, a Man should not live as if 
there was no God in the World ; nor, at the same 
Time, as if there were no Men in it. 

No 599.1 'M.O'S'DjW, September 2^, 17x4. [ 

Ubique 

LnctuSf uhigue pavor Virg. 

T T has been my Custom, as T grow oW, to allow 
i my self in some little Indidgencies which I 
never took in my Youth. Among others is that 
of an Afternoon’s Napp, which I fell into in the 
Fifty fifth Year of my Age, and have continued 
for the three Years last past. By this means 1 
enjoy a double Morning, and rise twice a-day 
fresh to my Speculations, It happens very luckily 
for me, that some of my Dreams have proved in- 
structive to my Countrymen, so that I may be said 
^ sleep, as well as to wake, for the Good of the 
PublicK. I was Yesterday meditating on tlie Ac- 

count with which I have already entertained my 
Readers concerning the Cave of Trophonius. I 
was no sooner fallen into my usual Slumber, but I 
dreamt that this Cave was put into my Possession, 
and that I gave publick Notice of its Virtue, in- 
viting every one to it, who had a mind to be a 
serious Man for the remaining Part of his Life. 
Great Multitudes immediately resorted to me. 
The first who made the Experiment was a Merry- 
Andrew, who was put into my Hands by a neigh- 
bouring Justice of Peace, in order to reclaim him 
from that profligate kind of Life. Poor Pickle- 
herring had not taken above one Turn in it, when 
he came out of the C^ve, like a Hermit from his 
Cell, with a penitential Look, and a most rueful 
Countenance. I then put in a young laughing 
Fop, and, watching for his Return, asked him, 
with a .Smile, how he liked the Place ? He re- 
plied, Pr’ythee Friend be not impertinent ; and 
stalked by me as grave as a Judge. A Citizen 
then desired me to give free Ingress and Egress 
to his Wife, who was dressed in the gaj^est co- 
loured Ribbons I had ever seen. She went in 
with a Flirt of her Fan and a smirking Countenance, 
but came out with a Seventy of a Vestal, and 
throwing from her several Female Gugaw.s, told 
me with a Sigh, that she resolved to go into deep 
Mourning, and to wear Black all the rest of her 
Life. As I had many Coquets recommended to 
me by their Parents, their Husbands, and their 
Lovers, I let them in all at once, desiring them to 
divert themselves together as well as they could. 
Upon their emerging again into Daj'^-light, you 
would have fancied my Cave to have been a Nun- 
neiy, and that you had seen a solemn Procession 
of Religious marching out, one behind another, 
in the most profound Silence and the most ex- 
emplary Decency. As I was very much delighted 
with so edifying a Siglit, there came towards me a 
great Company of Males and Females laughing, 
singing, and dancing, in such a manner that I 
could hear them a great while before I saw them. 
Upon my asking their Leader, what brought 
them thither ? they told me all at once, that they 
vrere French Protestants lately arrived m'Greai- 
Rriiain, and that finding themselves of too Gay 
a Humour for my Country, they applyed them- 
selves to me in order to compose them lor British 
Conversation. I told them, that to oblige them I 
would soon spoil their Mirth ; u^n which I ad- 
mitted a whole Shole of them, who, after having 
taken a Survey of the Place, came out in very 
good Order, and with Looks entirely English. I 
afterwards put in a Dutch Man, who had a CTcat 
Fancy to see the Kelder, as he called it, but I 
could not observe tliat it had made any manner of 
Alteration in him. 

A Comedian who had gained great Reputation 
in Parts of Humour, told me, thathehad a mighty 
Mind to act Alexaftder the Great, and fancied 
that he should succeed very well in it, if he could 
strike two or three laughing Features out of his 
Face: He tried the Experiment, but contracted 
so very solid a Look by it, that I am afraid he 
will be fit for no Part hereafter but a Timon of 
Athens^ or a Mute in the F'utieraL 

1 then clapt up an empty ianlastic Citizen, in 
order to quaiifie him for an Alderman, He was 
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succeeded by a young Rake of the Middle-Tern- promise themselves in another World. For what- 
pUt who was brought to me by his Grandmother ; ever Prejudices and Errors human Nature lies 
out to her great Sorrow and Surprize, he came under ; we find that either Reason, or Tradition 
out a Quak^, Seeing my self •surrounded with a from our first Parents, has discovered to all Peo- 
Body of Free-thinkers, and Scoffers at Religion, pie something in these great Points which bears 
who were making themselves merry at the sober Analogy to Truth, and to .the Doctrines opened 
Looks and thoughtful Brows of those who had to us by Divine Revelation. I was lateW dis- 
been in the Cave ; I thrust them all in, one after coursing on this Subject with a learned Person 
another, and locked the Door upon ’em. Upon who has been very much conversant among the 
my opening it, they all looked, as if they had been Inhabitants of the more Western Parts of Africk.^ 
fnghted out of their Wits, and were marching Upon his conversing with several in that Coun- 
away with Ropes in their Hands to a Wood that try, he tells me that their Notion of fleaven or of 
was within Sight of the Place, I found they were a future State of Happiness is this, That every 
not able to bear themselves in their first serious thing we there wish for will immediately present 
Tlioughts ■; but knowing these would quickly it self to us. We find, say they, our Souls are of 
bring them to a better Frame of Mind, I gave such Nature that they require Variety, and are 
them into the Custody of their Friends ’till that not capable of being always delighted with the 
happy Change was wrought in them. same Objects. The Supreme Being therefore, in 

The last that was brought to me was a young Compliance with this Taste of Happiness which 
Woman, who at the first Sight of my short Face he has planted in the Soul of Man, will raise up 
fell into an immoderate fit of Laughter, and was from time to time, .say they, every Gratification 
forced to hold her Sides all the while her Mother which it is in the Humour to be pleased with. If 
was peaking to me. Upon this I interrupted the wewi.sh to be in Groves or Bowers, among run- 
old liidy, and taking her Daughter by the Hand, ning Streams or Falls of Water, we shall xmme- 
Madam, said I, be pleased to retire into my diately find our selves in the midst of such a 
Closet, while your Mother tells me your Case, I Scene as we desire. If we would be entertained 
then put her into the Mouth of the Cave, when the with Musick and the Melody of Sounds, the Con- 
Mother, after having begg’d Pardon for the Girl’s sort rises upon our Wish, and the whole Region 
Rudeness, told me, that she often treated her Fa- about us is filled with Harmony. In short, every 
ther and the gravest of her Relations in the same Desire will be followed by Fruition, and whatever 
manner ; that she would sit giggling and laughing a Man’s Inclination directs him to will be present 
with her Companions from one End of a Tragedy with him. Nor is it material whether the Supreme 
to the other ; nay, that she would sometimes Power creates in Conformity to our Wishes, or 
burst out in the Middle of a Sermon, and set the whether he only produces such a Change in our 
whole Congregation a staring at her. The Mother Imagination, as makes us believe our selves con- 
vvas going on,wheu the young Lady came out of the versant among those Scenes which delight us. 
Cave to us with a composed Countenance, and a Qur H.appiness will be the same, whether it pro- 
low Curtsie. She was a Girl of such exuberant ceed from external Objects, or from the Impres- 
Mirth, that her Visit to Trophonins only reduced sions of the Deity upon our own private Fancies, 
her to a more than ordinary Decency of Be- This is the Account which I have received from 
haviour, and made a very pretty Prude of her, my learned Friend. Notwithstanding this System 
After having performed innumerable Cures, I of Belief be in general veiy chimerical and vision- 
looked about me with great Sati.sfaction, and saw ary, there is something sublime in its manner of 
all my Patients walking by themselves in a very considering the Influence of a Divine Being on a 
Pensive and musing Posture, so that the whole Human Soul. It has also, like most other Opin- 
Place seem’d covered with Philosophers. I was at ions of the Heathen World upon these important 
length resolv’d to go into the Cave my self, and Points, it has, I say, its Foundation in Truth, as 
see what it was that had produced such wonderful it supposes the Souls of good Men after this Life 

■CCS .... T ...... t ’ r r * tj ! • ..u' 


awaked. After having recovered my self from can desire. But the particular Circumstance 
my first Startle, I wa.s very well pleas’d at the which 1 am most pleas’d with in this Scheme, and 
Accident which had befallen me, as not knowing which arises from a just Reflection upon Human 
but a little Stay in the Place might have spoiled Nature, is that Variety of Pleasures which it sup- 
my Spectators. poses the Souls of good Men will be possessed of 

^ in another "^orld. This I think highly probable, 

from the Dictates both of Reason and Revelation. 
The Soul consists of many Faculties, as the Un- 
No. 6oo.] Wednesday, Sept, ag, 1714. {Addison, dersianding, and the Will, with all the Senses 

}joth outward and inward ; or to speak more 

Solemgue suwn, sua sidera norunt. — Virg. Philosophically, the Soul can exert herself in 

— — — — many different Ways of Action. She can under- 

I HAVE always taken a particular Pleasure in stand, will, imagine, see, and hear, love, and dis- 

examining the Opinions which Men of different course, and apply herself to many other the like 

Religions, different Ages, and different Countries, ; — . 

have entertained concerning the Immortality of * Addison's father, who wrote an account of 
the Soul, and the State of Happiness which they West Barbary, died m X703. 
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Exercises of different Kinds and Natures ; but 
what is more to be considered, the Soul is capable 
of receiving a most exquisite Pleasure and Satis- 
faction from the Exercise of any of these its 
Powers, when they are gratified with their proper 
Objects ; she can be entirely happy by the Satis- 
faction of the Memory, the Sight, the Hearing, 
or any other Mode of I*erception. Every Faculty 
is as a distinct Taste in the Mind, and hath Objects 
accommodated to its proper Relish. Doctor Til- 
lotson somewhere says that he will not presume 
to determine in what consists the Happiness of 
the Blest, because God Almighty is capable of 
making the Soul happy by Ten thousand different 
Ways, Besides those several Avenues to Plea- 
sure which the Soul is endowed with in this Life ; 
it is not impossible, according to the Opinions of , 
many eminent Divines, but there may be new ' 
Faculties in the Souls of good Men made perfect, j 
as well as new Senses in their glorified Bodies. 
This we are sure of, that there will be new Objects 
offer’d to all those Faculties which are essential 
to us. 

We are Ekewise to take Notice that every par- 
ticular Faculty is capable of bein^ employed on a 
very great Variety of Objects. Ihe Understand- 
ing, for Example, may be happy in the Contem- 
plation of Moial, Natural. Mathematical, and 
other Kinds of Truth. Tne Memory likewise 
may turn itself to an infinite Multitude of Objects, 
especially when the Soul .shall have pass’d through 
the Space of many Millions of Years, .and shall 
reflect with Pleasure on the Days of Eternity. 
Every other Faculty may be consider’d in the 
same Extent. 

We cannot question but that the Happiness of 
a Soul will be adequate to its Nature, and that it 
i.s not endowed with any Faculties which are to 
lie useless and unemploy’d. The Happiness is 
to be the Happiness of the whole Man, and we 
may easily conceive to our selves the Happiness 
of the Soul, whilst any one of its Faculties is in 
the Fruition of its chief Good. The Happiness 
maybe of a more exalted Nature in Proportion 
as the Faculty employ’d is so, but as the whole 
Soul acts in the Exertion of any of its p trticular 
Powers, the whole Soul is happy in the Pleasure 
which arises from any of its particular Acts. For 
notwithstanding, as nas been before hinted, and 
as it has been taken Notice of by one of the 

f reatest modern PhiloKSophers,'' we divide the 
oul into several Powers and Faculties, there is 
no such Divi<^ion in the Soul it self, .since it is the 
whole Soul that remembers, understands, wills, or 
imagines. Our manner of considering the Memory, 
Understanding, Will, Imagination, and the like 
Faculties, is for the better enabling us to express 
our selves in such abstracted Subjects of Specula- 
tion. not that there is any such Division in the 
Soul it self. 

Seeing then that the Soul has many different 
Faculties, or in other Words, many different 
Ways of acting ; that it can be intensely pleas’d, 
or made happy by all these different Faculties, 
or Ways of acting ; that it may be endow’d with 
8e\’eral latent Faculties, which it is not at 

* Locke. 


present^ in a Condition to exert ; that we can- ‘ 
not believe the Soul is endow’d with any Faculty i 
which is of no Use to it ; that whenever any 
one of these Faculties is transcendcntly pleased, 
the Soul is in a State of Happiness ; and in 
the last Place considering that tlie Happiness 
of another World is to be the Happiness of the 
whole Man ; who can question but that there is 
an infinite Variety in those Pleasures we are 
speaking of; and that this Fulness of Joy will be 
made up of all those Pleasures which the Nature 
of the Soul is capable of receiving. 

We shall be the more confirmed m this Doctrine, 
if we observe the Nature of Variety, with regard 
to the Mind of Man. The Soul doe.s not care to 
be always in the same bent. The Faculties re- 
lieve one another by Turns, and receive an addi- 
[ tional Pleasure from the Novelty of those Objects 
I about which they are conversant. 

I Revelation likewise very much confirms this 
Notion, under the different Views which it gives 
us of our future Happiness. In the Description 
of the Throne of God, it represents to us all those 
Objects which are able to gratify the Senses and 
Imagination : In very many Places it intimates 
to us all the Happiness which the Understand- 
I ing can possibly receive in that State, where 
.all Things shall be revealed to us, and we shall 
know, even as we are known : the Raptures of 
Devotion, of Divine Love, the Pleasure of con- 
versing with our Blessed Saviour, with an in- 
numerable Host of Angels, and with the Spirits 
of Just Men made Perfect, are likewise re- 
vealed to us in several Parts of the Holy 
Writings, There are also mentioned those Hier- 
archies or Governments, in which the Blest shall 
be ranged one above another, and in which we 
may be sure a great Part of our Happiness will 
likewise consist ; for it will not be there as in this 
World, where every one is aiming at Power and 
Superiority ; but on the contrary, every one will 
find that Station the most proper for him in 
which he is placed, and will probably think that 
he could not have been so nappy in any other 
Station. These and many other Pai titulars are 
marked in Divine Revelation, as the several In- 
gredients of our Happiness in Heaven, which all 
imply such a Variety of Joys and such a Grati- 
fication of the Soul in all its different Faculties, 
as I have been here mentioning. 

Some of the Rabbins tell us, that the Cheru- 
bims are a Set of Angels who know most, and the 
Seraphims a Set of Angels who love most. 
Whether this Distinction be not altogether 
Imaginary, I shall not here examine ; but it is 
highly probable that among the Spirits of good 
Men, there may be some who will be more pleased 
with the Employment of one Faculty than of 
another, and this perhapis according to those inno- 
cent and virtuous Habits or Inclinations which 
have here taken the deepest Root. 

I might here apply this Consideration to the 
Snirits of wicked Men, with relation to the Pain 
which they shall suffer in every one of their Facul- 
ties, and the respective Miseries which shall be 
appropriated to each Faculty in particular. But 
leaving this to the Reflection of my Readers, I 
shall conclude, with observing how we ought tt 



be thankful to our great Creator, and rejoice in 
the Being which he has bestowed i^n us, for 
having made the Soul susceptible of Pleasure by 
80 many different Ways. We see by what a 
Variety of Passages, Joy and Gladness may enter 
into the Thoughts of Man ; how wonderfully a 
human Spirit is framed, to imbibe its proper 
Satisfactions, and taste the Goodness of its Crea- 
tor. We may therefore look into our selves with 
Kapture and Amazement, and cannot sufficiently 
express our Gratitude to him, who has encom- 
passed us with such a Profusion of Blessings, and 
opened in us so many Capacities of enjoying 
them. 

There cannot be a stronger Argument that God 
1 has designed us for a State of future Happine.ss, 

I and for «iat Heaven which he has revealed to us, 

1 than that he has thus naturally qualified the Soul 
I for it, and made it a Being capable of receiving 
so much Bliss. He would never have made such 
Faculties in vain, and have endowed us with 
Powers that were not to be exerted on such 
Objects as are suited to them. It is very mani- 
fest, by the inward Frame and Constitution of 
our Minds, that he has adapted them to an infinite 
Variety of Pleasures and Grai ifications, which are 
not to be met with in tliis Life. We should there- 
fore at all times take Xare that we do not dis- 
appoint this his gracious Purpose and Intention 
towards us, and make those h acuities which he 
formed as so many Qualifications for Happinc.ss 
and Rewards, to be the Instruments of Pam and 
Punishment. 


No, $01.3 Friday, Oct, i, 1714. [Henry Gfove, 
'0 dvdpwTTOi sutpytro^ 

Antonin. Lib. 9. 

T he following Essay comes from an Hand 
which has entertained my Readers once be- 
fore.* 

Notwithstanding a narrow contracted Temper 
be that which obtains most in the World, we must 
not therefore conclude this to be the genuine 
Characteristick of Mankind ; because there are 
some who delight in nothing so much as in doing 
Good, and receive more of their Happiness at 
second hand, or by rebound from others, than by 
I direct and immediate Sensation. Now tho’ these 
Heroic Souls are but few, and to Appearance so 
far advanced above the gioveling Multitude, a.s if 
they were of another Order of Being.s, yet in 
Reality their Nature is the same, moved by the 
same Springs, and endowed with all the same 
essential Qualities, only cleared, refined, and cul- 
tivated. Water is the same fluid Body in Winter 
and in Summer ; when it stands stiftened in Ice 
as when it flows along in gentle Streams gladden- 
ing a thousand Fields in its Progress. ’I'is a Pro- 
perty of the Heart of Man to be diffusive : Its 
kind Wishes spread abroad over the Face of the 
I Creation ; and if there be those, as we may ob* 

i I . 
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serve too many of them, who are all wrapt up in 
their own dear selves, M^thout any visible Concern 
for their Species, let us suppose that their Good* 
nature Is frozen, and by the prevailing Force of 
some contrary Quality restrained in its Operations. 
I shall therefore endeavour to assign some of the 
principal Checks upon this generous Propensiott 
of the Human Soul, which will enable us to judge 
whether, and by what Method, this most useml 
Principle may be unfettered, and restored to its 
native Freedom of Exercise. 

The first and leading Cause is an unhappy Com- 
plexion of Body. I’he Heathens, ignorant of the 
true Source of Moral Evil, gencrauly charged it 
on the Obliquity of Matter, which, being eternal 
and independent, was incapable of Change in any 
of its Properties, even by the Almighty Mind, 
who, when He came to fashion it into a World of 
Beings, must take it as he found it. This Notion, 
as most others of theirs, is a Composition of Truth 
and Error. That Matter is eternal, that from the 
first Union of a Soul to it, it perverted its Inclina- 
tions, and that the ill Influence it hath upon the 
Mind is not to be corrected by God himself, are 
all very great Errors, occasioned by a Trutti as 
evident, that the Capacitie.s and Dispositions of 
the Soul depend, to a great Degree, on the bodily 
Temper. As there are some Fools, others are 
Knaves, by Constitution ; and particularly, it may 
be said of many, that they are born with an 
illiberal Cast of Mind ; the Matter that composes 
them is ten.acious as Birdlime, and a kind of 
Cramp draws their Hands and tlieir Hearts to- 
gether, that they never care to open them unless 
to grasp at more. ’Tis a melancholy Lot .this ; 
but attended with one Advantage above theirs, to 
whom it would be as painful to forbear good Of- 
fices, as it is to these Men to perform them ; that 
whereas Persons naturally Beneficent often mis- 
take Instinct for Virtue, by reason of the Diffi- 
culty of distinguishing when one rules them and 
when the other, Men of the opposite Character 
may be more certain of the Motive that predom- 
inates in every Action. If they cannot confer a 
Benefit with that Ease and Frankness which are 
iieccs'^ ry to give it a Grace in the Eye of the 
World, in requital, the real Merit of what they do 
is mhanc’d by the Opposition they surmount in 
doing it. The Strength of their Virtue is seen in 
rising against the Weight of Nature, and every 
time they have the Resolution to discharge their 
Duty, they make a Sacrifice of Inclination to Con- 
science, which is always too grateful to let its 
Followers go without suitable Marks of its Appro- 
bation. Perhaps the entire Cure of this ill Quality 
is no more possible, than of some Distempers that 
descend by kiheritance. However a great deal 
may be done by a Course of Beneficence obstin- 
ately persisted in ; this, if any thingj being^ a likely 
way of establishing a- moral Habit, which shall 
be somewhat of a Counterpoise to the Force of 
Mechanism. Only it must be remembred, that 
we do not intermit^ upon any Pretence whatssoever, 
the Custom of domg Good, in regard if there be 
the least Cessation, Nature will watdi the Op- 
portunity to return, and in a short time to recover 
the Ground it was so long in quitting ; For there 
is this Difference between mental Habits, and 
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suilh as have their Foundation in the Body ; that 
these last are in their Nature more forcible and 
violent, and, to gain upoh us, need only not to be 
opposed ; whereas the former must be continually 
reinforced with fresh Supplies, or they will lan- 
guish and die away. And this suggests the Rea- 
son, why good Habits, in general, require longer 
time for their Settlement than bad, and yet are 
sooner displaced ; the Reason is, that vicious 
Habits (as Prunkenness for Instance) produce a 
Change in the Body, which the others not doing, 
must be nwAitained the same way they are ac- 
quired^ by the mere Dint of Industry, Resolution, 
and Vigilance. 

Another Thing which suspends the Operations 
of Benevolence, is the Love of the World ; pro- 
ceeding fronii a false Notion Men have taken up, 
that an Abumdance of the World is an essential 
Ingredient into the Happiness of Life. Worldly 
Things are of such a Quality as to lessen upon 
dividing, so that the more Partners there are, the 
less must fall to every Man’s private Share. The 
Consequence of this is, that they look upon one 
another with an evil Eye, each imagining all the 
rest to be embarked in an Interest, that cannot 
take Place but to his Prejudice. Hence are those 
eager Competitions for Wealth or Power; hence 
one Man’s Success becomes another’s Disappoint- 
ment ; and, like Pretenders to the same Mistress, 
they can seldom have common Charity for their 
Rivals. Not that they are naturally disposed to 
quarrel and fall out, but ’tis natural for a Man to 

f refer himself to all others, and to secure his own 
nterest first. If that which Men esteem their 
Happiness were like the Light, the same sufficient 
and unconfined Good, whether Ten Thousand 
enjoy the Benefit^ of it, or but One, we should 
see Mens Good-will, and kind Endeavours, would 
be as universal. 

Homo gtd Erranti comiter monstrat Vinm, 
Quasi Lumen de suo Lumine accendat/facitt 
Hihilominus ipsi Itcceat, cum illi accendcrit. 
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have enough : Which of the two therefore is the 
happier Man ? He, who confining all his Regard 
to the Gratification of his own Appetites, is capalile 
but of short Fits of Pleasure ? Or the Man^ who, 
reckoning himself a Sharer in the Satisfactions of 
others, especially those which come to them by 
his Means, enlarges the Sphere of his Happiness ? 

The last Enemy to Renevoleuce I shall mention 
is Uneasiness of any Kind. A guilty, or a dis- 
contented Mind, a Mind ruffled by ill Fortune, 
disconcerted by its own Passions, sowered by 
Neglect, or fretting at Disappointments, hath not 
Leisure to attend to the Necessity or Reasonable- 
ness of a Kindness desired, nor a Taste for those 
Pleasures which wait on Beneficence, which de- 
mand a calm and unpolluted Heart to relish them. 
The most miserable of all Beings is the most en- 
vious ; as, on the other hand, the most communi- 
cative is the happiest. And if you are in search 
of the Seat of perfect Love and Friendship, you 
will not find it till you come to the Region of the 
Blessed, where Happiness, like a refreshing 
Stream, flows from Heart to Heart in an endless 
Circulation, and is preserv’d sweet and untainted 
by the Motion. Tis old Advice, if you have a 
Favour to request of any one, to obseiwe the softest 
times of Address, when the Soul, in a Flush of 
good Humour, takes a Pleasure to shew it self 
pleased. Persons conscious of their own Integrity, 
satisfied with themselves, and their Condition, and 
full of Confidence in a Supreme Being, and the 
Hope of Immortality, survey all about them with 
a Flow of Good-will. As Trees which like their 
Soil, they shoot out in Expressions of Kindness, 
and bend beneath their own precious Load, to the 
Hand of the Gatherer. Now if the Mind be not 
thus easie, ’tis an infallible Sign that it is not in 
its natural St.aie : Place the Mind in its right 
Posture, it will immediately discover its innate 
Propensioii to Beneficence. 


But, unluckily. Mankind agree in making Clioice 
of Objects, which inevitably engage them in per- 
petual Differences. Leani therefore, like a wise 
Man, the true Estimate of Things. Desire not 
more of theWorld than is necessary toaccommodute 
you in passing through it ; look upon every thing 
beyond, not as useless only, but burthensonie. 
Place not your Quiet in Tilings, which you cannot 
liave without putting others beside them, and 
thereby making them ‘your Enemies ; and which, 
when attain’d, will give you more Trouble to 
keep, than Satisfaction in the Enjoyment. Virtue 
is a Good of a nobler kind ; it grows by Com- 
munication, and so little resembles eaj thly Riches, 
that the more Hands it is lodged in, the greater 
is every Man’s particular Stock. So, by propa- 
gating and mingling their Fires, not only all the 
Lights of a Branch together cast a more extensive 
Brightness, but each single Light burns with a 
strong^er Flame. And lastly, take this along with 
you, that if Wealth be an Instrument of Pleasure, 
^he greatest Pleasure it can put into your Power, 
u t&tt of doing Good. Tis worth considering, 
that the Organs of Sense act within a narrow 
Compass, and the Appetites will soon say they 


AT*?. 602.] Monday, C>c/o^(?r 4, 1714. {Budgell. 


-Facit hoc illos Hyacinihos. — ^Juv. 


T HF. following Letter comes from a Gentle- 
man, who, 1 find, is very diligent in making 
his Observations, which I think too material not 
to be communicated to the Publick. 

SIR, 

‘ In order to execute the Office of Love-Casuist 
* to Great Britain, with which I take my self to 
‘be invested by your Paper of Septemher 8,^ I 
‘shall make some further Observations upon the 
‘ two Sexes in general, beginning with that which 
‘always ought to have the upper Hand. After 
‘having observed with much Curiosity the Ac- 
‘complishments which are apt to captivate female 
‘Hearts, I find that there is no Person so irre- 
‘sistable as one who is a Man of Importance, 
‘provided it be in Matters of no Consequence. 

‘ One who makes himself talked of, tho’ it be for 
' the particular Cock of his Hat, or for prating 
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"aloud in the Boxes at a Play, is in a fair way of 
" being a Favourite. I have known a young Fcl- 
‘low make his Fortune by knocking down a Con- 

* stable ; and may venture to say, tho’ it may seem 
" a Paradox, that many a Fair One has died by a 

* Duel in which both the Combatants have sur- 
"vived. 

" About three Winters ago I took Notice of a 
"young Lady at the Theatre, who conceived a 

* Passion for a notorious Rake that headed a Party 

* of Cat-calls ; and am credibly informed, that the 
" Emperor of the Mohocks married a rich Widow 
"within three Weeks after having rendered him- 

* self , formidable in the Cities of London and 
" Wtsimimter. Scowring and breaking Win- 
"dows have done frequent Execution upon the 

* Sex ; but there is no Sett of these Male Charm- 

* ers who make their way more successfully, than 
" those who have gained themselves a Name for 
"Intrigue, and have ruined the greatest Number 

* of Reputations. There is a strange Curiosity in 
"the female World to be acquainted with the dear 

* Msm who has been loved by others, and to know 
'what it is that makes him so agreeable. His 
‘ Reputation does more than half his Business. 

* Every one that is ambitious of being a Woman 
‘ of Fashion, looks out for Opportunities of being 
"in his Company ; .so that to use the old Proverb, 

‘ When his Name is up he may lie a- Bed. 

‘ I was very sensible of the great Advantage of 
" being a Man of Importance upon these Occasions 
‘on the Day of the King’s Entry, when I was 
"seated in a Balcony behind a Cluster of very 
"pretty Country Ladies, who had one of these 
Gentlemen in the midst of them. The 
"first Trick I caught him at was bowing to several 

* Persons of Quality whom he did not know ; nay, 

" he had the Impudence to hem at a Blue Garter 
"who had a finer Equipage than ordinary, and 
"seemed a little concerned at the Impertinent 
‘Huzzas of the Mob, that hindered his Friend 
"from taking Notice of him. There was indeed 
‘ one who pull’d off his Hat to him, and upon the 
" Ladies asking who it was, he told them, it was a 
‘ Foreign Minister that he had been very meny 
‘with the Night before; whereas in Truth, it was 
‘the City Common Hunt. 

‘ He was never at a Loss when he was asked 
"any Person’.s Name, tho’ he seldom knew any 
"one under a Peer. He found Dukes and Earls 
"among tlie Aldermen, very good-natured Fellows 
" among the Privy-Counsellors, with two or three ! 
"agreeable old Rakes among the Bishops and 
‘Judges. 

‘In short, I collected from his whole Discourse, 
‘that he was acquainted with every Body, and 
" knew no Body. At the same Time, I am mis- 

* taken if he did not that Day make more Ad- 
‘ Vances in the Affections of his Mistress^ who sat 
‘near him, than he could have done m half a 
" Year’s Courtship. 

‘ OvtdhsLS finely touched this Method of making 

* Love, which I sfiall here give my Reader in Mr. 

* DrymfCs Translation, 

Page the Eleventh. 

Thus Love in Theatrez did first Unprove^ 

And Theatres are still the Scene of Love : 


Nor shun the Chariots^ and the Coursers Race l 
The Circus M no inconvenient Place. 

Nor Need is there of talking on the Hand^ 

Nor Nods ^ ttor Sighs, which Lovers understand; 
But boldly next the Fair your Seat provide^ 
Close as you can to hers, and Si^ by Side: 
Pleas'd or unpleas'd, no Matter ; crowding sit; 
For so the Laws of publick Shows permit. 

Then find Occasion to begin Discourse, 

Enquire whose Chariot this, and whose that 
Horse ; 

To whatsoever Side she is inclidd^ 

Suit all your Inclinations to her Mind; 

Like what she likes, from thence your Court 
begin. 

And whom she favours, wish that he may win. 

Again. Page the Sixteenth. 

O when will come the Day, by Heav'n design'd, 
WJun thou, the best and fairest of Mankind, 
Drawn by white Horses, shalt in Triumph ride, 
With conquer d Slaves attending on thy Side ; 
Slaves, that no longer can be safe in fiight, 'i 

O glorious Olqect ! 0 surprizing Sight T )■ 
O Day of publick Joy, too good to end in Night 1 ) 
On such a Day, f thou, and next to thee 
Some Beauty sits, the Spectacle to see ; 

If she enquire the Names of conquered Kings, 

Of Mountains, Rivers, and their hidden Springs; 
Answer to all thou knowest; and, if Need he. 

Of Things unknown seem to speak kno^vingly .* 
This is Euphrates, crown'd with Reeds; and 
there 

Flows the swift Tigris, with his Sea-green Hair. 
Invent new Names of Things unknown before; 
Call this Armenia, that, the Caspian Shore: 

Call this a Medc, and that a Parthian Youth; 
Talk probably; no Matter for the Truth. 


No. 603.] Wednesday, October % 1714. \,Byrom, 

Ducite ah Urhe Domum, mea Carmina, ducite 
Daphnim. — irg. 

T he following Copy of Verses comes from one 
of my Correspondents, and has something in 
it so Original, that I do not much doubt but it 
wiU divert my Readers.^ 

I. 

My Time, O ye Muses, was happily spent, 
When Phebe went with me wherever 1 went; 
Ten thousand sweet Pleasures I felt in my 
Breast : 

Sure never fond Shepherd like Colin was blest I 
But now she is gone, and hal left me behind. 
What a m&rvnlous Change on a sudden I find t 
When things were as fitte as could possibly be, 

I thought Hwas the Spring; but alas / it was she. 

11 . 

With such a Companion, to tend a few Sheep, 
To rise up and play, or to lye down and sleep : 

" It is said that John Byrom wrote these versci 
in honour of Joanna, daughter of his friend, Dr. 

I FUdiard Bentley, Master of Trinity. 
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I so good-humouv^d, so choaiftd and gay ^ 

My Heart was as light as a Feather all Day. 
But now / so cross and so peevish am grown; 

So strangely vneasie as ever was known. 

My Fair one is gone, and my Joys are all 
drowned, 

And my Heart 1 am sure it weighs more than 

a Pound. 

III. 

The Fountain that wont to run sweetly along. 
And dance to soft Murmurs the Pebbles among. 
Thou know" st^ little Cupid, z/Phebe was there, 
"Twos Pleasure to look at, "twos Musick to luar: 
But now she is absent, 1 walk by its Side, 

And still as it murmurs do nothing but chide. 
Must you be so chearful, while I go in Pain ? 
Peace there with your Bubbling, and hear me 
complain. 

IV. 

When my Lambkins around me would often- 
times play. 

And when Fhebe and I were as joyful as they, 
How pleasant their Sporting, ho 7 u happy the 
Time, 

When Spring, Love and Beauty zvere all in 
their Prtme i 

But now in their Froltcks when by me they pass, 
I flin^ at their Flee>,es an handful of Grass; 

Be still then, / cry, for it makes me quite mad. 
To see you so merry, while I am so sad. 

V. 

My Dog I was ever well pleased to see 
Come wagging his Tail to my Fair one and me ; 

Phebe was pleas'd too, and to my Dog said. 
Come hither, poor Fellozv ; and patted his Head. 
But now, when he's fazvning, / zvith a sour Look 
Cry, Sirrah; and give him a Blow zinth my 
Crook : 

And Pll give him another; forzvhy should not 
Tray 

Be as dull as his Master, when PhebeV azvay I 

VI. 

When zvnlking zviih Phebe, zvhat Sights hazre 
/ seen ? 

How fair was the Flozoer, how fresh zvas the 
Green ? 

What a lovely appearance the Trees and the 
Shade, 

The Corn-fields and Hedges, and ev ry thing 
made 1 

But now she has left me, thd all are still there, 
They none of" em now so delightful appear: 

" Twas nought bzit the Magick, I find, ofherFycs, 
Made so many beautiful Prospects arise. 

VII. 

Sweet Mustek went with us both all the Wood 
thro". 

The Lark, Linnet, Throstle., and Nightingale 

. loo ; 

Winds otter us whisper" d. Flocks by us did bleat, 
And chirp went the Grasshopperunder our Feet. 
But flow she is absent, tko" still they sing on. 

The Woods arc but lonely, the Melody's gone : 
Her Voice in the Consort, as now I have found. 
Gave ettry thing else its agreeable Sound. 


I VIII. 

I Rose, what is become of thy delicate Hue ? 
And where is the Violets beautiful Blue ? 

Does ought of its Szueetness the Blossom beguile, 
That Meadow, those Dasies, why do they not 
smile I 

Ah ! Rivals, I sec zvhat it was that you drest 
And made your selves fine for; a Place in her 
Breast : 

You put on yozir Colours to pleasure her Eye, 

To be plucki by her Hand, on her Bosom to die. 

IX. 

How slowly Time creeps, till my Phebe re- 
turn ! 

While amidst the soft ZephyPs cold Breezes I 
bum ; 

Methinks if / kftew whereabouts he would tread, 
/ could breathe on his Wings, and "twould melt 
dozvn the Lead. 

Fly szvifter, ye M inutes, bring hither my Dear, 
And rest so much longer fort when she is here. 
Ah Colin ! old Time u full of Delay, 

Nor will budge one Foot faster for<ill thou const 
say. 

X. 

W ill no pitying Power that hears me complain. 
Or cure mv Disquiet, or sften my Pain 1 
To be curd, thou must, Colin, thy Passion re- 
move; 

But zvhat Szvain is so silly to live without Lozte ? 
No, Deity, bid the dear Nymph to return, 

For ne’er zvas poor Shepherd so sadly forlorn. 

.4 h ! W hat shall I do I I skal I die zvith Despair ; 
Take heed, all ye Szvains, hozvye love one so fair. 


No. 604.] Friday, October 8, 1714. [ 


Tu ne qiuesieris {scire nefas) quern rnihi, quern 
tibi, 

Finem Dii dederint, Levconoc; nec Bahylonios 
Tentarts nutiieros Hor. 


T he Desire of knowing future Events is one 
of the strongest Inclinations in the Mind of 
Man Indeed an Ability of foreseeing probable 
Accidents is what, in the Language of Men, is 
called Wisdom and Pnidence ; But, not satisfied 
with the Light that Reason holds out, Mankind 
hath endeavoured to penetrate more compendi- 
ously into Futurity,'. Magick, Oracles, Omens, 
lucky Hours, and the various Arts of Superstition, 
owe their Rise to this powerful Cause. As this 
Principle is founded in Self-Love, every Man is 
sure to be sollicitous in the first Place about his 
own Fortune, the Course of his Life, and the Time 
and Manner of his Death. 

If we consider that we are free Agents, we shall 
discover the Absurdity of such Enquiries. One of 
our Actions, which we might have performe<l or 
neglected, is the Cause of another that succeeds 
it, and so the whole Chain of Life is link’d toge- i 
ther. Pain, Poverty, or Infamy, are the natural 
Product of vicious and imprudent Acts ; as the 
contrary Blessings are of good ones ; so that we 
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cannot suppose our Lot to be determinedi without 
Impiety. A great Enhancement of Pleasure 
arises from its being unexpected ; and Pain is 
doubled by being foreseen. Upon all thesCj and 
several other Accounts, we ou^ht to rest satisfied 
in this Portion bestowed onus ; to adore the Hand 
that hath fitted ’every Thing to our Nature, and 
hath not more display’d his Goodness in our 
Knowledge than in our Ignorance. 

It is not unworthy Observation, that supersti- 
tious Enquiries into future Events prevail more or 
less, in proportion to the Improveineiit of liberal 
Arts and useful Knowledge in the several Parts of 
the World. Accordingly we find, that magical 
Incantations remain in Lapland, in the more re- 
mote Parts of Scotland they have their second 
Sight, and several of our own Countrymen see 
abundance of Fairies. In Asia this Credulity is 
strong ; and the greatest Part of refined Learning 
there consi.sts in the Knowledge of Amulets, Ta- 
lismans, occult Numbers, and the like 

When I was at Grand Cairo, I fell into the 
Acquaintance of a good-natured Mussulman, who 
promised me many good Offices, which he de- 
.signed to do me when he became the Prime Min- 
istar, which was a Fortune bestowed on his Iina- 
gination by a Doctor very deep m the curious 
Sciences. At his repeated Sollicitations I went 
to karn my Destiny of this wonderful Sage. For 
a small Sum I had his Promise, but was requir’d 
to wait in a dark Apartment till he had run thro’ 
the preparatory Ceremonies. Having a strong 
Propensity, even then, to Dreaming, I took a 
Nap upon the Sofa where I was placed, and had 
the following Vision, the Particulars whereof I 
picked up the other Day among my Papers. 

I found my self in an unbounded Plain, where 
methought me whole World, in several Habits 
and with different Tongues, was assembled. The 
Multitude glided swiftly along, and I found in my 
self a strong Inclination to mingle in the Train. 
My Eyes quickly singled out some of the moftt 
splendid Figures. Several in rich Caftans and 
glittering Turbans bustled through the Throng, 
and trampled over the Bodies of those they threw 
down ; till to my great Surprize I found that the 
great Pace they went only hastened them to a 
Scaffold or a Bowstring. Many beautiful Dam- 
sels on the other Side moved forward with great 
Gaiety ; some danced till they fell all along ; and 
others painted their Faces till they lost their 
Noses. A Tribe of Creatures with busie Looks 
falling into a Fit of Laughter at the Misfortunes 
of the unhappy Ladies, I turn’d my Eyes upon 
them. They were each of them filling his Pockets 
with Gold and Jewels, and when mere was no 
Room left for more, these Wretches looking round 
with Fear and Horror, pined away before my 
Face with Famine and Discontent. 

This Prospect of human Misery struck me 
dumb for some Miles. Then it was that, to dis- 
burthen ray Mind, I took Pen and Ink, and did 
every Thing that hath since happen’d under my 
Office of Spectator. While I was employing 
my self for the Good of Mankind, I was surpriz’d 
to meet with very unsuitable Returns from my 
Fellow-Creatures. Never was poor Author so 
beset wi^ Pamphleteers, who sometimes marched 


directly against me, but oftner shot at me from 
strong Bulwarks, or rose up suddenly in ^bush. 
They were of all Characters and Capacities, some 
with Ensigns of Dignity, and o^ers in liveries ; 
but what most suqiriz’d me, was to see two or 
three in black Gowns among my Enemies. It 
was no small Trouble to me, sometimes to have a 
Man come up to me with an angry Face, and re- 
proach me for having lampooned him, when I had 
never seen or heard of him in my Life. With the 
Ladies it was otherwise: Many became my 
Enemies for not being particular!^ pointed out ; 
as there were others wio resented the Satyr which 
they imagined 1 had directed against them. My 
great Comfort was in the Company of half a 
Dozen Friends, who, I found since, were the Club 
which I have so often mentioned in ray Papers. 
1 laughed often at Sir Roger in my Sleep, and 
was the more diverted with Will Honeycomb' s 
Gallantries, (when we afterwards became acquaint- 
ed) because I had foreseen his Marriage with a 
Farmer’s Daughter. The Regret which arose in 
my Mind upon the Death of my Conipaiiion.s, my 
Anxieties for the Publick, and the many Calami- 
ties still fleeting before my Eyes, made me repent 
my Curiosity: when the Magician entered the 
Room, and awakened me, by tciling me (when it 
was too late) that he was just going to begin. 

N. B. 1 have only deliver’d the Prophecy of 
that Part of my Life which is past, it being incon- 
venient to divulge the second Part ’till a more 
proper Opportunity. 


No. 605.] Monday, Oct. ii, 1714. [Budgell. 


Exiterint sylvestrcm animum, cultuque fre' 
quenti 

In quascunque voces artes, hand tarda seguentur. 

Virg. 

H aving perused the following Lette^ and 
finding it to run upon the Subject of Love, 

1 referred it to the Learned Casuist, whom I 
have retained in my Service for Speculations of 
that Kind. He return’d it to me the next Morn- 
ing with his Report annexed to it, with both of 
which 1 shall here present my Reader. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ Finding that yoii have Entertained an useful 
‘ Person in your Service la quality of Love-Ca- 
* suisip I apply my self to you, under a very great 
‘ Difficulty, that hath for some Months perplexed 
‘ me. 1 have a Couple of hi-ynble Servants, one 
‘of which, I have no Aversion to; the other I 
‘ think of very kindly. The first hath the Re- 
‘ putation of a Man of good Sense, and is one of 
* those People that your Sex are apt to Value.* 
‘ My Spark is reckoned a Coxcomb among the 
‘ Men, but is a Favourite of the Ladies. If I 
‘ marry the Man of Worth, as they call him, I 
* shall oblige my Parents and improve my For- 
* tune ; but with my dear Beau I promise my self 
‘ Happiness, altho’ not a Jointure. Now 1 would 


^ See Nos. 591, 60a, 6x4, 623, 625. 
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' ask you, whether I should consent to lead my 
‘ Life with a Man that I have only no Objection 
‘to, or with him against whom all Objections to 

* me appear frivolous. I am detennined to follow 
‘ the Casuufs Advice, and I dare say he will not 
' put me upon so serious a thing as Matrimony, 
‘contrary to my Inclination. 

I am, fy>c. 

Fanny Fickle. 

P. S. ‘I forgot to tell you, that the pretty Gen- 
‘tleman is the apost complaisant Creature in the 

* World, and L always of my Mind ; but the other, 
‘forsooth, fancies he hath as much Wit as my 
‘self, slights my Lap-Pog, and hath the In- 
‘ science to contradict me when he thinks I am 
‘ not in the Right. About half an Hour ago, he 
‘maintained to my Face, that a Patch always 
‘ implies a Pimple. 

As I look upon it to be my Duty rather to side 
with the Parents than the Daughter, I shall pro- 
pose some Considerations to my Gentle Querist, 
which may encline her to comply with those, 
under whose Direction she is : And at the same 
time, convince her, that it is not impossible but 
she may, in time, have a true Affection for him 
who is, at present, indifferent to her ; Or, to use 
the old Family Maxim, that If she marries first, 
Love will com after. 

The only Objection, that she seems to insinuate 
against the Gentleman proposed to her, is his 
Want of Complaisance, which, I perceive, she is 
very willing to return. Now, I can discover from 
this very Circumstance , that she and her Lover, 
whatever they may think of it, are very good 
Friends in their Hearts. It is difficult to deter- 
mine, whether Love delights more in giving 
Pleasure or Pain. Let Miss Fickle ask her own 
Heart, if she doth not take a Secret Pride in making 
this Man of good Sense look very silly. Hath 
she ever been better pleas’d, than when her 
Behaviour hath made her Lover ready to hang 
himself? Or doth she ever rejoice more, than 
when .she thinks she hath driven him to the very 
Brink of a purling Stream ? Let her consider, at 
the same time, that it is not impossible but her 
Lover may have discovered her Tricks, and hath 
a Mind to give her as good as she brings. I re- 
member a handsome young Baggage that treated 
a hopeful Greek of my Acquaintance, just come 
from Oxford, as if he had been a Barbarian. 
The fiist Week, after she had fixed him, she took 
a Pinch of Snuff out of fii.s Rival’s Box, and ap- 
parently touched the Enemy's little Finger. She 
became a profest Enemy to the Arts and Sciences, 
and scarce ever wrote a Letter to him without wil- 
fully mis-spelling his Name. The youiig Scholar, 
to be even with her, railed at Coquettes as soon as 
he had got the Word ; and did not want Parts to 
turn into Ridicule her Men of. Wit and Pleasure 
of the Town. After having irritated one another 
for the Space of five Months, she made an As- 
signation with him fourscore Miles from London. 
But as he was very well acquainted with her 
Prahks, he took a Journey the quite contrary 
way. Accordingly they met, quarrell’d, and in 
a few Days were Mamed. Tneir former Hos- 
tilities are now the Subject of their Mirth, being 


content at present with that Part of Love only 
which bestows Pleasure, 

Women, who have been married some time, 
not having it in their Heads to draw after them a 
numerous Train of Followers, find their Satisfac- 
tion in the Possession of one Man’s Heart. I 
know very well, that Ladies in their Bloom desire 
to be excused in this Particular. But when I'ime 
hath worn out their natural Vanity and taught 
them Discretion, their Fondne.ss .settles on its 
proper Object. And it is probably for this Reason, 
that among Husbands, you will find more that 
are fond of Women beyond their Prime, than of 
those who are actually in the Insolence of Beauty, 
My Reader will apply the same Observation to 
the other Sex. 

I need not insist upon the Necessity of their 
pursuing one common Interest, and their united 
Care, for their Children ; but shall only ob.serve, 
by the Way, that married Persons are both more 
warm in tneir Love, and more hearty in their 
Hatred, than any others whatsoever. Mutual 
Favours and Obligations, which may be supposed 
to be greater here than in any other State, 
naturally beget an Intense Affection in generous 
Minds. As, on the contrary. Persons who have 
bestowed such Favours, have a particular Bitter- 
ness in their Resentments, when they think them- 
selves ill treated by those of whom they have de- 
served so much. 

Besides, Miss Fickle may consider, that as there 
are often many Faults conceal’d before Marriage, 
so there are sometimes many Virtue.s unobserved. 

To this we may add the great Efficacy of Cus- 
tom, and constant Conversation, to^ produce a 
mutual Friendship and Benevolence in two Per- 
sons. It is a nice Reflection, which 1 have heard 
a Friend of mine make, that you ma^r be sure a 
Woman loves a Man, when she uses his Expres- 
sions, tells his Stories, or imitates his Manner. 
This gives a secret Delight ; for Imitation is a 
kind of artless Flattery, and mightily favours the 
powerful Principle of Self-love. It is certain, 
that married Persons, who are possest with a 
mutual Esteem, not only catch the Air and way 
of Talk from one another, but fall into the same 
Traces of thinking and liking. Nay, some have 
carried the Remark so far as to assert, that the 
Features of Man and Wife grow, in time, to re- 
semble one another. Let my fair Correspondent 
therefore consider, that the Gentleman recorn- 
mended M’ill have a good deal of her own Face in 
two or three Years ; which she must not expect 
from the Beau, who is too full of his dear self to 
copy after another. And I dare appeal to her 
own Judgment, if that Person will not be the 
liandsomest, that is the most like her self. 

We have a remarkable Instance to our present 
Purpose in the History of King Edg^ar, which I 
shall here relate, and leave it with my fair Cor- 
re^ondent to be applied to her self. 

This great Monarch, who is so famous in British 
Story, fell in Love, as he made his Progre.ss 
through his Kingdom, with a certain I)uke’s 
Daughter who lived near Winchester, and was 
the most celebrated Beauty of the Age. His 
Importunities and the Violence of his Passion 
were so great, that the Mother of the young 
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Lady promised him to bring her Daughter to his 
Bed the next Night, though in her Heart she 
abhorr’d so infamous an Office. It was no sooner 
dark than she convey’d into his Room a young 
Maid of no disagreeable Figure, who was one of 
her Attendants, and did not want Address to im- 
prove the Opportunity for the Advancement of 
her Fortune. She made so good use of her Time, 
that when she offered to rise a little before Day, 
the King could by no means think of parting with 
her. So that finding herself under a Necessity of 
discovering who she was, she did it in so hand- 
some a Manner, that his Majesty was exceedinjg 
gracious to her, and took her ever after under his 
Protection ; insomuch that our Chronicles tell us 
he carried her along with him, made her his first 
Minister of State, and continued true to her 
alone, ’till his Marriage with the beautiful Elfrida. 


No. 606.] Wednesday, Oct. 13, 1714. [ 

longiim cantu solata lahore-m 

Atgnto Conjux percurrit pectine Telas. — Virg. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ T HAVE a couple of Nieces under my Dircc- 

* Jl tion. who so often run gadding abroad, that 
‘ X don’t know where to have them. Their Dress, 
‘ their Tea, and their Visits take up all their Time, 
‘ and they go to Bed as tired with doing nothing, as 

* 1 am after quilting a whole Under-Petticoat. The 
‘ only time they are not idle, is while they read 

* your Spectators ; which^ being dedicated to 
‘ the Interests of Virtue, I desire you to recommend 
‘the long neglected Art of Needle- work. Those 
‘ Hours whiim in this Age are thrown away in 
‘ Dress, Play, Visits^ and the like, were employ’d, 
‘ in my time, in writing out Receipts, or working 
‘ Beds, Chairs, and Hangings for the Family. 

‘ For my Part, I have pl/d my Needle these 
‘ fifty Years, and by my good ’Will would never 
‘ have it out of my Hand. It grieves my Heart 
‘ to see a couple of proud idle Flirts sipping their 
‘Tea, for a whole Afternoon, in a Room hung 
‘round with the Industry of their Great Grand- 
‘ mother. Pray, Sir, take the laudable Mystery 
‘ of Embroidery into your serious Consideration, 
‘and as you have a great deal of the Virtue of 
‘the lastAgeinyou, continue your Endeavours to 

* reform the present. 

/ am, &c. 

In Obedience to the Commands of my venerable 
Correspondent, I have duly weigh’d this important 
Subject^ and promise mv self, from the Arguments 
here laid down, that all the fine Ladies of Eng- 
land will be ready, as soon as their Mourning is 
over,’^ to appear covered with the Work of their 
own Hands. 

What a delightful Entertainment must it be to 
the Fair Sex, whom their native Modesty, and the 
Tenderness of Men towards them, exeinpts from 
Publick Business, to pass their Hours in imitating 
Fruits and Flowers, and transplanting all the 

^ Public Mourning for Q. Anne, who died Aug. 

17*4. 


Beauties of Nature into their own Dress, or raising 
a new Creation in their Closets and A^artmettts. 
How pleasing is the Amusement of walkmg among 
the Shades and Groves planted by themselves, in 
surveying Heroe.s slain by their Needle, or little 
Cupi^ which they have brought into the World 
without Pain ! 

This is, methinks, the most proper way wherein 
a Lady can shew a fine Geniu.s, and I cannot for- 
bear wishing, that several Writers of that Sex had 
chosen to apply themselves rather to Tapestry 
than Rhime. Your Pastoral Po<».!esses may vent 
their Fancy in Rural Landskips, and place de- 
spairing Shepherds under silken Willows, or drown 
them m a Stream of Mohair. The Heroick 
Writers may work up Battles as successfully, and 
inflame them with Gold or stain them with Crim- 
son. Even tho.se who have only a Turn to a Song 
or an Epigram, may put many valuable Stitches 
into a Purse, and crowd a thousand Graces into a 
Pair of Garters. 

If I may, without breach of good Manners, 
imagine that any pretty Creature is void of Genius, 
and would perform her Part herein but very awk- 
ardly, I must nevertheless insist upon her 
working, if it be only to keep her out of Harm’s 
way. 

Another Argument for busying good Women in 
Works of Fancy, is, because it takes them off 
from Scandal, the usual Attendant of Tea-’Pables, 
and all other unactive Scenes of Life. While 
they are forming their Birds and Beasts, their 
Neighbours will be allowed to be the Fathers of 
their own Children : And IVhig and Tory will be 
but seldom mentioned, where the great Dispute 
is, whether Blue or Red is the more proper 
Colour. H ow much greater Glory would Sophro- 
nia do the General, if she would chuse rather 
to work the Battle of Blenheim in Tapestry, than 
signalize her self with so much Vehemence against 
those who arc Frenchmen in their Hearts. 

A Third Reason that I shall mention, is the 
Profit that is brought to the Family where these 
pretty Arts are encouraged. It i.s manife.st that 
this way of Life not only keeps fair Ladies from 
running out into Expences, but is at the same 
time an actual Improvement. How memorable 
would that Matron be, who should have it In- 
•scribed upon her Monument, ‘ that she Wrought 
‘ out the whole Bible in Tapestry, and died in a 
‘ good old Age, after having covered three hundred 
‘Yards of Wall in the Mansion-House. 

The Premises being con.sider’d, I humbly sub- 
mit the following Proposals to all Mothers in 
Great Britam, 

I. That no young Virgin whatsoever he allow’d 
to receive the Addresses of hbr first Lover, but in 
a Suit of fier own Embroidering. 

II . That before every fresh Servant, she be 
oblig’d to appear with a new Stomacher at tlie 
least. 

HI. That no one be actu.nlly married, till she 
hath the Child-bed Pillows, ready Stitched, 
as likewise the Mantle for the Boy quite fini.shed. 

These Laws, if I mistake not, would effectually 
restore the decay’d Art of Needle-work, and 
make the Virgins of Great Britain exceedingly 
Nimble-fingerd in their Business. 
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There is a memorable Custom of the G^cietn 
Ladies in this particular, prescrvd 
which I hope will have a very ^ood Effect with 
my Countrywomen. A Widow in Ancient 1 imes 
could not, without Indecency, receive a second 
Husband, till she had Woven a Shrowd for her 
deceased Lord, or the next of Km to him. Ac- 
cordingly, the Chaste Penelope having, as she 
thought, lost Ulysses at Sea she empfoyed her 
time m preparing a Windin^sheet for the 

Father of her Husband. The Story of her Web 
being very FanAus, and yet not sufficiently known 
in its several Circumstances, I shall give it to my 
Reader, as Hamer makes one of her Wooers re- 
late it. 


Sweet Hope she gave to every Youth apart, 
With well-tanght Looks, and a deceitful Heart: 
A Web she wave of tnany a slender Twine, 

Of curious Texture, andperplext Design ; 

My Youths, she cry'd, my Lord but ne^uly dead. 
Forbear a while to court tny widow'd Bed, 

'Till / have wav'n, as solemn Vows re(^uire. 

This Web, a Shrawd for poor Sire. 

His Limbs, when Fate the Hero's Soul demands. 
Shall claim this Labour of his Daughters 
Hands: 

Lest all the Dames of Greece my Name despise. 
While the great King without a Covering lies. 
Thus she. Nor did my Friends must rust the 
Guile. 

All Day she sped the long laborious Toil : 

But when the burning Lamps supply'll the Sun, 
Each Night unravell'd what the Day begun. 
Three live-long Summers did the Fraud pre^/ail. 
The Fourth her Maidens told th' amazing Tale. 
These Eyes beheld, as close 1 took my Stand, 
The backward Labours of her faithless Hand : 
'Till watch'd at length, and press'd on every 
Side, 

Her Task she ended, and commenc'd a Bride. 


No. 607.] Friday, October 15, 1714- C 


Dkite lo Pecan, et I’d bis dkiie Peean : 
Decidit in casses preeda petiia mcos. — Ovid. 


Mr. Spectator, 

‘ TT AVING in your Paper of Monday last* 
‘ XJL published my Report dti the Case of Mrs. 

* Fanny Fickle, wherein I have taken Notice, 
‘ that Love conies after Marriage ; I hope your 
' Readers are satisfied of this Truth, that as Love 

* generally produces Matrimony, so it often hap- 
‘ pens that Matrimony produces Love. 

‘ It perhaps requires more Virtues to make a 
' good Husband or Wife, than what go the finish- 
‘ mg any the most shining Character whatsoever. 

‘Discretion seems absolutely necessary, and 
‘ accordingly we find that the best Husbands have 
‘been most famous for their Wisdom. Homer, 
‘ who hath drawn a perfect Pattern of a prudent 
‘ Man, to make it tne more coinpleat, hath ccle- 
‘ bmted him for the just Returns of Fidelity and 


* No. 605. 


^ Truth to his Penelope ; insomuch that he refu.sed 
‘the Caresses of a Goddess for her sake, and to 
‘ use the Expression of the best of Pagan Authors, 

‘ vetulam suam preetulit Immortaiitati, his old 
‘Woman was dearer to him than Immortality. 

‘Virtue is the next nece.ssary Qualification for 
‘ thisdomestick Character, as it naturally produces 
‘ Constancy and mutual Esteem. Thus Brutus 
‘and Porcia were more remarkable for Virtue and 
‘ Affection than any others of the Age in which 
‘ they lived. 

‘Good-Nature is a third necessary Ingredient 
‘in the Marriage -State, without which it would 
‘inevitably sower upon a thousand Occasions. 
‘When Greatness of Mind is joined with this 
‘ amiable Quality, it attracts the Admiration and 
‘ Esteem of all who behold it. Thus Ceesar, not 
‘more remarkable for hi.s Fortune and Valour 
‘ than for his Humanity, stole into the Hearts of 
‘the Roman People, when breaking through the 
‘ Custom, he pronounced an Oration at the Funeral 
‘ of his first and best beloved Wife. 

‘ Good-Nature is insufficient, unless it be steady 
‘and uniform, and accompanied with an Evenness 
‘of Temper, which is, above all things, to be pre- 
‘ served in this Friendship conti acted for Life. 
‘A Man must be ea.sie within himself, before he 
‘can be so to his other self. Socrates, and Mar- 
' cus Aurelius, are Instances of Men, who^ by 
‘the Strength of Philosophy, having entirely 
‘ composed their Minds, and subdued their Pas- 
‘sions, are celebrated for good Husbands, not- 
‘ withstanding the first was yoked with Xantip^, 
‘and the other with F'anstina. If the wedaed 
‘ Pair would but habituate themselves for the first 

* Year to bear with one another’s Faults, the Diffi- 
‘culty would be pretty well conquer’d. This 
‘mutual Sweetness of Temper and Complacency, 

‘ was finely recommended in the N uptial Cere- 
‘ monies among the Heathens, who, when they 
‘sacrificed to ynno at that Solemnity, always tore 
‘out the Gaul from the Entrails of the Victim, 

‘ and cast it behind the Altar. 

‘ I shall conclude this l.etter with a Passage out 
‘ of Dr, Plot's Natural History of Staffordshire, 

* not only as it will .serve to fill up your present 
‘ Paper ; but if I find my self in the Humour, 

‘ may give Ri.se to another ; I having by me an 
‘ old Register, belonging to tlie Place here under- 
‘ mentioned. 

Sir Philip de Somervile held the Manors of 
Wkichenovre, Scirescot, Ridware, Netherton, 
and Co 7 vlee, all in Com. Stafford, of the Earls of 
Lancaster, by this memoraWe Service. The said 
Sir Philip slrnll find, maintain, and sustain, one 
Bacon Flitch, hanging in his Hall at Wkichenovre 
ready arrayed all limes of the Year, but in Lent, 
to be given to every Man or Woman married, 
after the Day and the Year of their Marriage be 
past, in Form following. 

Whensoever that any one such before named 
will come to enquire for the Bacon, in iheir own 
Person, they shml come to the Bailiff, or to the 
Porter of the Lordship of Wkichenovre, and shall 
say to them in the manner as ensueth ; 

* Bayliff, or Porter, I doo you to know, that I 
‘am come for my self, to demand one Bacori 

* Flyke hanging in the Hall of the Lord of 
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* Whichenovre^ after the Form thereunto belong- 

* ing. 

After which Relation, the BaylifF or Porter 
shall assign a Bay to him, upon Promise by his 
Faith to return^ and with nitn to bring Twain of 
his Neighbours. And in the mean Time the said 
Bailiff shall mke with him Twain of the Free- 
holders of the Lordship of IVhtchenavre, B.nd they 
three shall go to the Manor of Rudlow, belonging 
to Robert Knizhtleye, and there shall summon 
aforesaid Knighileye, or his Bayliff, com- 
manding him to be ready at Whichenoyre the Day 
appointed, at Prime of Day, with his Carriage, 
that is to say, a Horse and a Saddle, a Sack and 
a Pryke, for to convey the said Bacon and Corn a 
Journey out of the County of Stafford, at his 
Costages. And then the said Bailiff shall, with 
the said Freeholders, summon all the Tenants of 
the said Manor, to be ready at the Day appointed, 
at Whicheno 7 irc, for to do and perform the Serv- 
ices which they owe to the Bacon. And at the 
Day assigned, all such as owe Services to the 
Bacon, shall be ready at the Gate of the Manor j 
of Whichenovre, from the Sun-rising to Noon, I 
attending and awaiting for the coming of him who ' 
fttcheth the Bacon. And when he is come,^ there 
shall be delivered to him and his Fellows, Cbape- 
Uts ; and to all those which shall be there, to do 
^eir Services due tP the Bacon. And they shall 
kad the said Demandant with Trumps and Ta- 
fcurs, and other manner of Minstrels to the Hall- 
Door, where he shall find the Lord of Whichen- 
apre, or his Steward, ready to deliver the Bacon 
^ this Manner. 

He shall enquire of him, which demandeth the 
Bacon, if he have brought twain of his Neigh- 
bouns with him: Which must answer, They be 
here ready. And then the Steward shall cause 
these two Neighbours to swear, if the said De- 
mandant be a wedded Man, or have been a Man 
wedded ; and if since his Marriage one Year and 
a Day be past; and if he be a Free-man, or a 
Villain, And if his said Neighbours make Oath, 
that he hath for him all these three Points re- 
hearsed ; then shall the Bacon be taken down and 
brought to the Hall-Door, and shall there l)e laid 
upon one half Quarter of Wheat, and upon one 
other of Rye. And he that demandeth the Bacon 
; shall kneel upon his Knee, and shall hold his 
right Hand upon a Book, which Book shall be 
laid upon the Bacon and the Corn, and shall make 
Oath m this manner. 

* Here ye. Sir Philip de Somennle^ Lord of 

* Whichenovre, mayntener and gyver of this 

* Baconne : That I A sithe I Wedded B my Wife, 

‘ and sithe I had hyr in my kepying, and at my 
' Wylie, by a Year and a Day after our Marriage, 

* I would not have chaunged for none other ; farcr 

* lie fowler ; richer, ne pourer ; ne for none other 
‘ descended of greater Lynage ; slepying ne wak- 
‘ing, at noo tyme. And if the seyd B were sole 
‘ and I sole I would take her to be my Wife liefore 
‘all the Wymen of the Worlde, of what con- 
' diciones soever they be : good or evylle, as help 

* me God ond his Seyntes, and this Flesh and all 
‘ Fleshes. 

And his Neighbours shall make Oath, that they 
trust verily he hath said truly. And if it be found 


! W his Neighbours before-named that he be a 
Free-man, there shall be delivered to him half a 
Quarter of Wheat and a Cheese ; and if he be a 
Villain, he shall have half a Quarter of Rye with- 
out Cheese. And then shall Knightlye the Lord 
of Rudlcnv be called for, to carry all these Things 
tofore rehearsed ; and the said Com shall be laid 
on one Horse and the Bacon above it : and he to 
whom the Bacon appertaineth shall ascend upon 
his Horse, and shall take the Cheese before him 
if he have a Horse. And if he have none, the 
Lord of IVhic/tenovre shall cause^jhim to have one 
Horse and Saddle, to such time as he be past his 
Lordship : and so shall they depart the Manor of 
Wkichenovre with the Corn and the Bacon, tofore 
him that hath won it, with Trumpets, Tabourets, 
and other manner of Minstrelsie. And all the 
Free Tenants of Whkhenovre shall Conduct him 
to be passed the Lordship of Wkichenovre. And 
then shall they all return ; except him, to whom 
appertaineth to make the Carriage and Journey 
without the County of Stafford, at the Costs of 
his Lord of Wkichenovre. 


AV. 608.] October 1%, 1714. \Adduon.^ 


-Perjuria ridet Antantuvt. — Ovid, 


Mr. Spectator, 

A ccording to my Promise, I herewith 
transmit to you a List of several Persons, 
‘who from time to time demanded the Flitch 
‘ Bacon of Sir Philip de SotnerviU and his 
‘Descendants; as it is preserved in an ancient 
‘Manuscript under the Title of The Register of 
‘ Wkichenovre~Hall, and 0/ the Bacon Flitch 
‘ there maintained. 

‘ In the Beginning of this Record is recited the 
‘Law or Institution in Form, as it is already 
‘printed in your last Paper : To which are added 
‘ Two By-Laws, as a Comment upon the General 
‘ Law, the SubsLance whereof is, that the Wife 
‘shall take the same Oath as the Husband, mu- 
* tatis nmtandts ; and that the Judges .shall, as 
‘they think meet, interrogate or cross-examine 
‘ the Witnesses. After this proceeds the Register 
* in Manner following. , 

‘ Aubry de Falstaff, Son of Sir John Falstaff, 

‘ Kt. with Dame Maude his Wife, were the ffrst 
‘ that demanded the Bacon, he having brihed 
‘ twain of his FaihePs Companions to savear 
‘falsly in his Behoof, .whereby he gaitied ^ 
^R'lltch : But he and his said Wife falling im- 
‘ mediately into a Dispute horv the said Bacofi 
‘ should be dressed, it was by Order of the fudges 
‘ taken from him, and ki^ng up again in the 
‘ Hall. ' 


* Lord Macaulay, in a letter published p, 
1433 * * * of Mr Bohn’s edition of Lownders 
BibliographePs Manual, calls this paper ‘un- 
‘ doubtedly Addison’s, and one of his Mst,’ al- 
though not claimed, because he could not own it 
without admitting what Lord Macaulay rightly 
considered quite as obvious, his authorship of 
No, dll 3 . Addison wrote, evidently, some other 
of these unappropriated papers. 
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‘Alkon iht Wife of Stephen Freckle, brought 

* her mid Hmhand along tmih her, and set forth 

* the good Conditions and Behaviour of her Con- 

* sort, adding withal that she doubted not but he 

* Was ready to attest the like of her, his Wife; 

‘ wherettpon he, the said Stephen, shaking hvt 

* Head, she turned shoyt upon hint, and gave 

* him a Box on the Ear, 

* Philip de Waverland, having laid his Hand 
‘ upon the Book, when the Clause, Were I sole 
'and she sole* was rehearsed, fouttd a secret 
^ CompunciionUrising in his Mind, and stole it 

* off again. 

‘Richard de Loveless, who was a Courtier, 

* and a very well-bred Man, being observed to 
' hesitate at the Words after our Marriag-e, was 

* thereu^n required to explain himself He 
*r^iy d, by talking very largely of his exact 

* Complaisance while he wa^ a Lover; and al- 
' ledgd, that he had not in the least disobliged 

* his Wife for a Year and a Day before Mar- 

* riage, which he hoped was the same Thing, 

* Rejected. 

'Joceline Jolly, Es^., making it appear by 

* ufujfuestionabie Testimony, That he and his 

* Wife had preserved full and entire Ajffection 
*for the Sface of the first Month, commonly 

Honey-Moon ; he had in Considera- 
Xtion thereof one Rasher bestcnved upon him. \ 
‘After this, says the Record, many Years passed 

* over before any Demandant appeared at Which- 
^enovre-Hall; insomuch that one would have 
‘thought that the whole Country were turned 
‘ yews, so little was their Affection to the Flitch 
' of Bacon, 

'The next Couple enrolled had like to have 
'carried it, if one of the Witnesses had not de- 
‘ posed, That dining on a Sunday with the De- 
‘ mandant, whose Wife had sate below the Squire’s 
' Lady at Church, she the said Wife dropped some 
‘ Expressions, as if she thought her Husband de- 
' served to be knighted ; to which he returned a 
'passionate Pish I The Judges taking the Pre- i 
‘ mises into Consideration, declared the aforesaid 

* Behaviour to imply an unwarrantable Ambition 
‘ in the Wife, and Anger in the Husband. 

‘ It is recorded as a sufficient Disqualification of 
*a certain Wife, that speaking of her Husband, 

' she said, God forgive him. 

‘It is likewise remarkable, that a Couple were 
‘rejected upon the Deposition of one of their 
'Neighbours, that the Lady' had once told her 
‘ Husband, that it wees her Duty to obey ; to 
' which he replied, Oh I my Dear, you are never 
‘ in the wrong. 

'The violent Passion of one Lady for her Lap- 
‘ Dog ; the turning away of <he old House-Maid 
' by another ; a Tavern-Bill torn by the Wife, and 
' a Taylor’s by the Husband ; a Quarrel about the 

* Kissing-Crust ; spoiling of Dinners, and coming 
' in late of Nights ; are so mhny several Articles 
‘ which occasioned the Reprobation of some Scores 
‘of Demandants, whose Names are recorded in 
' the aforesaid Register. 

'Without enumerating other particular Per- 
^ sons, I shall content myself with observi^, that 
Sentence pronounced against one Gervase 

* Poacher is, that he might have had Bacon to 
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i kis Egxs, if he had not kento/ori scolded his 
Wife when they were over boiled. And the De- 
‘ position gainst Dorothy Dolittle runs in these 
‘Words ; That she had so far usurped the Do- 
‘ minion of the Coalfire, (the Stirring ivkereof 

* her Husband claimed to himself} that by her 

* good W ill she never would suffer the Poker out 
‘ of her Hand. 

' I find but two Couples, in this first Century, 

' that were successful : The first, was a Sea-Cap* 
‘tain and his Wife, who since the Day ofitlieip 
‘ Marriage, had not seen one another till the Day 
'of the Claim. The Second, was an honest Pair 
'in the Neighbourhood; The Husband was a 
‘ Man of plain good Sense, and a peaceable I’em- 
‘per; the Woman was dumb. 


No. 609.] Wednesday, October 20, 1714. [ 


-JParrago libelli. — ^Juv. 


Mr. Spectator, 

‘ T HAVE for some Time desired to appear in 
' X your P.aper, and have therefore chosen a 
‘ Day ^ to steal into the Spp;ctator, when I take 
‘ it for granted you will not have many spare 
‘ Minutes for Speculations of your own. As I was 
' the other Day walking with an honest Country- 
‘ Gentleman, he veiy often was expressing his 
‘Astonishment to see the Town so mightily 
‘crowded with Doctors of Divinity: Upon which 
‘ I told him he was very much mistaken if he took 
‘all those Gentlemen he saw in Scarfs to be Per- 
‘ .sons of that Dignity ; for, that a young Divine, 
‘ after his first Degree in the University, usually 
‘ comes liither only to show himself ; and on that 
‘ Occasion is apt to think he is but half equipp'd 

* with a Gown and Cassock for his publick Ap- 

* pcarance, if he hath not the additional Ornament 
‘of a Scarf of the first Magnitude to intitle him 
‘ to the Appellation of Doctor from his Landlady 
‘and the Boy at Cldlds. Now since I know that 
‘this Piece of Garniture is looked upon as a'Mark 
‘of Vanity or Affectation, as it is made use of 
‘ among some of the little spruce Adventurers of 
‘ the I'own, I should be glad if you would give it 
'a Place among those Extravagancies you have 
‘justly exposed in several of your Papers : being 
‘veiy well .assured that the main Body of the 
‘ Clergy, both in the Country and the Universities, 
‘who aie almost to a Man untainted with it, 
‘ would be very ivell pleased to see this Venerable 
' Foppery well exposed. When my Patron did 
‘ me the Honour to take me into his Family, (for 
‘ I must own my self of thi.s Order) he was pleased 
‘ to say he took me as a Friend and Companion ; 
'.and whether he looked upon the Sc'arf like the 
‘ Lace and Shoulder-knot of a Footman, as a Badge 
‘ of Servitude and Dependance, I do not know, 

' but he was so kind as to leave my wearing of it 
'to my own Discretion ; and not having any just 
‘ Title to it from my Degrees, I am content to be 
‘without the Ornament. The Privileges of our 


* Oct, ao, 1714, was the day of the Coronation 
of George I. 
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‘ Nobility to keep a certain Number of Chaplains 
‘are undisputed, though perhaps hot one in ten 
‘ of those reverend Gentlemen have any Relation 
‘ to the noble Families their Scarfs belong to ; the 
‘ Right generally of creating all Chaplains except 
*the Domestick, where there is one, being nothing 
‘more than the 'Perquisite of a Stewards Place, 

‘ wi\o, if he happens to oul-live any considerable 
‘ Number of his noble Masters, shall probajaly, at 
‘ one ®uad the same Time, have fifty Chaplains, all 
‘ in €heir proper Accoutrements, of his own Cre- 
‘ ation ; thoiigh perhajis there hath been neither 
' Grace nor Prayer said in the Family since the 
‘ Introduction of the first Coronet. 

1 ant ^ &c. 

Mr. Spectator, 

* T WISH you would write a Philosophical Pa- 
‘ X per about Natural Antipathies, with a Word 
‘or two concerning the Strength of Imagination. 

‘ I can give you a List upon the first Notice, of a 
‘ Rational China Cup, of an Eifg that walks upon 
‘two Legs, and a Quart Pot that sings like a 
‘ Nightingale. There is in my Neighbourhood a 
‘very pretty prattling Shoulder of Veal, that 
‘ jKjuawls out at the Sight of a Knife. Then as 
‘ for N atural Antipathies, I know a General Officer 
‘ who was never conquered but by a smother’d 
‘ Rabbit ; and a Wife that domineers over her 
‘ Husband by the Help of a Breast of Mutton. A 
‘ Story that relates to my self on this Subject may 
‘be thought not unentertaining, especially when I 
‘assure you that it is literajly true. I had long 
‘ made Love to a Lady, in the Possession of whom 
‘ t am now the happiest of Mankind, whose Hand 
‘ I .shou’d have gained with much Difficulty with- 
‘ out the Assistance of a Cat. You must know 
‘then* that my most dangerous Rival had so 

* strong an Aversion to this Species, that he infal- 
‘ jibly swooned away at the Sight of that harmless 
‘Creature. My Friend Mrs. Lucy^ her Maid, 

‘ having a greater Respect for me and my Purse 

* than had for my Rival, always took Care to 
‘ pin the Tail of a Cat under the Gown of her 
‘Mistre.ss, whenever she knew of his coming; 

‘ which had such an Effect, that every 'J'ime he 
‘ entred the Room, he looked more like one of the 
‘ Figures in Mrs. SalinoH*s Wax-work, than a 
‘ desirable Lover. In .short, he grew Sick of her 
‘ Company ; which the young Lady taking Notice 
‘of, (who no more knew why, than he did) she 
‘sent me a Challenge to meet her in Lincoln's- 

* Inn Chappel, which I joyfully accepted, and 
‘ have (amongst other Pleasures) the Satisfaction 
‘ of being praised by her for my S^atagem, I am, 

* &>*c. 

From the Hoop, Tom. Nimble. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ The Virgins of Great Britain are very much 
‘ oblig’d to you for putting them upon such tedious 
‘Drudgeries in Needlework as were fit only for 
‘ ‘the nilpoHs and the NilpeCs that lived before 
' ‘ the Flood. Here’s a stir indeed with your HLs- 
‘ tones in Embroidery, your Groves with Shades 
‘ of Silk and Streams of Mohair ! I would have 

* you to know, that I to kill a hundred 
‘ Lovers before the best Housewife in England 
' can stitch out a Battel, and do not fear but to 


‘provide Boys and Girls much faster than your 
‘ Disciples can embroider them. I love Birds and 
‘ Beasts as well as you, but am content to fancy 
‘ them when they are really made. What do you 
‘think of Gilt Leather for Furniture? There’s 
‘ your pretty Hangings for a Chamber ; and what 
‘ is more, our own Country is the only Place in 
^Europe where Work of that kind is tolerably 
‘ done. Without minding your musty Lessons : 
‘ I am this Minute going to Pauls Church* Yard 
‘to bespeak a Skreen and a Set of Hangings; 
‘ and am resolved to encourage tli»e Manutocture 
‘ of my Country. 

Yours, 

Cleora. 


Ho. 610.] Friday, October 22, 1714. [ 


Sic, cum transicrint met 
Nullo cum strepiiu dies, 
Plebeius moriar senex. 

I Hi mors gravis incubat, 

Qui, noius nitnis omnibus, 
Jgnotus moHtur sibi, — Seneca. 


I HAVE often wondered that the Jews should 
contrive such a worthless Greatness for the 
Deliverer whom they expected, as to dress him up 
in external Pomp and Pageantry, and represent 
him to their Imagination, as making Havock 
amongst his Creatures, and acted with the poor 
Ambition of a Ctesar or an A lexander. How 
much more illustrious doth he appear in his real 
Character, when considered a.s the Author of uni- 
versal Benevolence among Men, as refining our 
Passions, exalting our Nature, giving us vast Ideas 
of Immortality, and teaching u.s a Contempt of 
that little showy Grandeur, wherein the yews 
made the Glory of their Messiah to consist ! 

Nothing (says Longinus) can be Greats the 
Contempt of which is Great. The Possession of 
Wealth and Riches cannot give a Man a Title to 
Greatness, because it is looked upon as a Great- 
ness of Mind, to contemn these Gifts of Fortune, 
and to be above the De.sire of them. I have there- 
fore been inclined to think, that there are greater 
Men who lie concealed among the Species, than 
those who come out, and draw upon themselves 
the Eyes and Admiration of Mankind. 
would never have been heard of, had not his Do- 
mestick Misfortunes driven hwntout of his Ob- 
scurity, and brought him to Ro>^, 

If we suppose that there are Spirits or Angels 
who look into the Ways of Men, as it is hi^Iy 
probable there are, both from* Reason and Revel- 
ation ; ho^ different are the Notions which they 
entertain of us, from those which we are apt to 
form of one another? Were they to give us in. 
their Catalogue of such Worthies as are now liv- 
ing, how different would it be from that, which 
any of our own Species would draw up ? 

We are dazled with the Splendour of Titl^, 
the Ostentation of Lean^ g, the Noise of Vic- 

^ There was at this dme a celebrated manu- 
factory of tapestry at Chelsea. 
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tones*; They, on the contrary, see the Philosopher 
in the Cotta^, who possesses his Soul in Patience 
and Thankuilness, under the Pressures of what 
little Minds call Poverty and Distress. They do 
not look for great Men at the Head of Armies, 
or among the Pomps of a Court, but often find 
them out in Shades and. Solitudes, in the private 
Walks and By-paths of Life. The Evening’s 
Walk of a wise Man is more illustrious in their 
Sight, than the March of a General at the Head 
of a hundred thousand Men. A Contemplation of 
God's Works )jia voluntary Act of Justice to our 
own Detriment ; a generous Concern for the Good 
of Mankind { Tears that are shed in Silence for 
the Misery of others ; a private Desire or Resent- 
ment broken (and .subdued ; in short, an unfeigned 
Exercise of Humility, or any other Virtue ; are 
such Actions Jis are glorious in their Sight, and 
denominate Men great and reputable, "nie most 
famous among us are often looked upon with Hty, 
with Contempt, or with Indignation ; while those 
who are mo.st obscure among their own Species, 
lare regarded with Love, with Approbation and 
Esteem. j 

The Moral of the present Speculation amounts 
to this, That we should not be led away by the 
Censures and Applauses of Men, but consider the 
Figure that every Person will make, at that Time 
when Wisdom shall be justified of her Children, 
and nothing pass for Great or Illustrious, which is 
not an Ornament and Perfection to humane Na- 
ture. 

ITie Story of the rich Lydian Monarch, 
is a memorable Instance to our present Purpose. 
The Oracle being asked by Gyges, who was the 
happiest Man, replied Agla-Us, Gyges^ who ex- 
pected to have heard himself named on this Oc- 
casion, was much surprized, and very curious to 
know who this AglaUs should be. After much 
Enquiry he was found to be an obscure Country- 
man, who employ’d all his Time in cultivating a 
Garden, and a few Acres of Land about his 
House. 

Cmuley's agreeable Relation of this Story shall 
close this Day’s Speculation. 

Thus AglaUs (a Man unknown to Men, 

But the Gods knew, and tker^ore lov'd him then ) 
Thus liv'd obscurely then without a Name, 
AglaUs, now comign'd t' eternal Fame. 

Foy Gyees, the rich King, ivicked and great, 
Fresunid at wise Apollons Delphick Seat, 
Presum'd to ask, Ok tkou, the whole World's 
Eye, 

Seist inou a Man that hoMier is than I ? 

The God, who scorn'd to fatter Man, reply' d, 
AglaUs happier is. But Gyges cryd, * 

In a proud Page, Who can that AglaUs be ? 

We've heard as yet of no suck King as he. 

Ah^ true it was, through the whole Earth 
around, 

No Kiefg of such a Name was to be found. 

Is some old Hero of that Name alive, 

Who his high Race does from the Gods derive ? 

Is it some mighty Gen' rad, that has done 
W onders in Fight, and God-like Honours won ? 

Is if some Man of endless Wealth ? said he : 

None, none of these; who fan this AglaUs be f 


After long Search, and vain Enquiries past 

{*Lf^fhscureArczdia.nFaleatIast, ^ ' 

Ar has always shady been) 

Wmr Sopho s Timn( which he hut once had seen J 
Thu AglaUs, who M anarchs Envy drezv 
Whose Happiness the Gods stood Witness to 
Thuvn^hty AglaUs was lab' ring found. 

With his own I^nds, in his own little Ground. 

So, gracious God, (if it may lawful be 
A mong those foolish Gods to mention thee J 
So lei me act, on such a pr-evaie Stage, 

Pke last dull Scenes of my declining Age; 

.^ter long Toils and Voyages in vain, I 

This quiet Port let my tosid Vessel gain • 

CH Mav nly Rest, this Earnest to me lend. 

Let my Life sleep, and learn to love her End. 

No. 6ii.] Monday, October 25, 1714. f 
^ 

Petfide I sed duris genuit te cautibus korrens 
Laucasus, Htreaneeque admPrunt ubera tigres 



T AM willing to postpone every thing, to do 
X any the least Service for the Deserving and 
t Unfortunate. Accordingly I have caused the fol- 
lowing Letter to be inserted in my Paper the 
Moment that it came to my Hands, without alter- 
ing one little m an Account which the Lady re- 
lates so handsomely her self. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I flatter my self, you will not only pity, but. 
if possible, redress a Misfortune my self and 
several others of my Sex lie under. 1 hope you 
will not be offended, nor think I mean by this to 
justifie rny own imprudent Conduct, or expect 
You should. No ! I am sensible how severely, 
m some of your former Papers, you have re- 
proved Persons guilty of the like Mismanage- 
•nents. I was scarce Sixteen, and, I may say 
without Vanity, Handsome, when courted ‘by a 
felse perjured Man; who, upon Promise of 
Marriage, rendered me the most unhappy of 
Women. After he had deluded me from my 
Parents, who were People of very good Fashion 
m less than three Month.s he left me. My Pa- 
rents would not see, nor hear from me ; and had 
It not been for a Servant, who had lived in our 
r certainly have perished for want 

of Bread. However, it pleased Providence, in 
a very short time, to alter my miserable Con- 
dition. A Gentleman saw me, liked me, and 
mamed me. My Parents were reconciled ; and 
I might be as happy in the Change of my Con- 
dition, a.s I was before miserable, but for some 
things, that you shall know, which are insup- 
portable to me ; and I .am sure you have .so 
much Honour and Compassion as to. let those 
Persons know, in some of your Papers, how much 
they are in the wrong, I have been married near 
five Years, and do not know that in all that time I 
ever went abroad without my Husband’s Leave 
ind Approbation. I am obliged, through the 
Importunities of several of my Relations, to go 
abroad oftner than suits my 7’emper. Then it is, 
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T labour under insupportable Agonies, That 

* Man, or rather Monster, haunts even^ Place I 

* go to. Base Villain I By reason I will not ad- 

* mit his nauseous wicked Visits and Appointments, 
‘he strives all the ways he can to ruin me. He 
‘ left me destitute of Friend or Money, nor ever 
‘thought me iVorth enquiring after, till he un- 
‘ fortunately luppened to see me in a Front Box, 
‘sparkling with Jewels. Then his Passion re- 
‘ turned. Then the Hypocrite pretended to be a 

* Penitent. Then he practised all those Arts that 
‘ helped before to undo me. I am not to be de- 

* ccived a second time by him. I hate and abhor 
‘his odious Passion ; and, as he plainly perceives 
‘ it, cither out of Spight or Diversion, he makes it 
‘ ms Business to expose me. I never fail seeing 
‘ him in all publick Company, where he is always 
‘ ntost industriously spightfui. He hath, in short, 

‘ told all his Acquaintance of our unhappy Affair, 

‘ they tell theirs : so that it is no Secret among his 
‘ Companions, which are numerous. Tlw, to 

* whom he tells it, think they have a Title to be 

* very familiar. If they bow to me, and I out of 
‘ good Manners return it, then I am pe.ster'd with 
‘Freedoms that are no ways agreeable to my self 
‘or Company. If I turn my Eyes from them, or 
‘*cem displeased, they sower upon it, and whisper 
‘ the next Person ; he his next ; till I have at last 
‘ the Eyes of the whole Company upon me. Nay, 
‘they report abominable Falshoods, under that 
‘mistaken Notion, that 'will grant Favours 

* $0 one Many luili to a hundred. J beg you vull 
‘Jet those who are guilty, know, how ungenerous 
‘this way of Proceeding is.^ I am sure he will 
‘know himself the Person aim’d at, and perhaps 
‘ put a stop to the Insolence of others. Cursed is 
‘the Fate of unhappy Women I that Men may 
‘ boast and glory in those things that we must 
‘think of with Shame and Horror ! You have the 
‘ Art of making such odious Customs appear de- 
‘ testable. For my Sake, and I am sure, for the 
‘ of several others, who dare not own it, but, 
‘like me, lie under the same Misfortunes, make 
‘ it as infamous for a Man to boast of Favours, or 
‘ expose our Sex, as it is to take the Lie or a Box 
‘on tlie Ear, and not resent it. 

Vour Constant Reader y 

and Admirer, 

LESBIA. 

P. S. ‘I am the more Impatient under this 
‘Misfortune, having receiv’d fresh Provocation, 
‘ last Wednesday, in the Abbey. 

I entirely agree with the amiable and unfor- 
tunate LESBIA, that an Insult upon a Woman 
in her Circumstances, is as infarnous in a Man, ^ 
a tame Behaviour when the Lie or a Buffet is 
mven ; which Truth, shall beg leave of her to 
illustrate by the following Observation. 

It is a Mark of Cowardise passively to forbear 
resenting an Affront, the Resenting of which 
would lead a Man into Danger ; it is no less a 
Sign of Cowardise to affront a Creature, that 
hath not Power to avenge it self. Whatever 
Name therefore this ungenerous Man may bestow 
on the helpless Lady he hath injur’d, I shall not 
scruple to give him in return for it, the Appella- 
tion of Coward. 


A Man, that can so far descond from his 
nity, as to strike a Lady, can never recover his 
Reputation with either Sex, because no Provoca- 
tion is thought strong enotj^h to iustiffe such 
Treatment from the Powerful towards the Weak. 
In the Circumstances, in which poor LESBIA is 
situated, she can appeal to no Man whatsoever 
to avenge an Insult, more grievous than a Blow. 
If she could open her Mouth, the base Man 
knows, that a Husband, a Brother, a generous 
Friend would die to see her righted. 

A generous Mind, however enrag’d against an 
Enemy, feels its Resentments sink and vanish 
away, when the Object of its Wrath falls into its 
Power. An estranged Friend, filled with Jealousic 
and Discontent towards a Bosom-Acquaintance, 
is apt to overflow with Tenderness and Remorse, 
when a Cfeature, that was once dear to him, un- 
dergoes any Misfortune. What Name then .shall 
we give to his Ingratitude, (who forgetting the 
Favours he sollicited with Eagerness, and receiv’d 
with Rapture) can insult the Miseries that he 
hini.self caused, and make Sport with the Pain to 
which he owes his greatest Pleasure? There is 
but one Being in the Creation whose Province it 
is to practise upon the ImbecilUties of frail^ Crea- 
tures, and triumph in the Woes which his own 
Artifices brought about ; and we well know, those 
who follow his Example, will receive his Reward. 

Leaving my fair Correspondent to the Direction 
of her own Wisdom and Modesty; and her 
Enemy, and his mean Accomplices, to the Com- 
punction of their own Hearts ; I shall conclude 
this Paper with a memorable Instance of Revenge, 
taken by a Spanish Lady upon a guilty Lover, 
which may serve to show what violent Effects 
are wrought by the mo.st tender Passion, when 
sower’d into Hatred ; and may deter the Young 
and unwary from unlawful Love. The Story, 
however Roman tick it may appear, I have heard 
affirmed for a Truth. 

Not many Years ago an English Gentleman, 
who in a Rencounter by Night in the Streets of 
Madrid had the Misfortune to kill his Man, fled 
into a Church-Porch for Sanctuary. Leaning 
against the Door, he was surprized to find it 
open, and a glimmering Light in the Church. 
He had the Courage to advance towards the 
Light ; but was terribly startled at the sight of a 
Woman in White who ascended from a Grave 
with a bloody Knife in her Hand. The Phan- 
tome marched up to him. and asked him what he 
did there. He told her- the Truth, without re- 
serve, believing that he had met a Ghost : Upon 
which, she spoke to him in the following Manner. 

* Stranger, thou art in my Power : I am a Mur- 
‘ derer as thou art. Know fhen, that I am a Nun 

* of a nobfe Family. A base perjur’d^ Man undid 

‘ me, and boasted of it. 1 soon had him dispatch- j 
‘ ed ; but not content with the Murder, I have | 
‘ brib’d the Sexton to let me enter his Grave, and j 
‘ have now pluck’d out his False Heart from his 
‘ Body ; and thus I use a Tpitoris Heart At | 
these Words she tore it in Pieces, and tnimpled 
it under her Feet. 
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No. 6ia.3 Wednesday, Oct «7, 1714* C 


MurroMum hie aiavoset avorum antiqua sonan- 
Um 

Nomina pet regesque action gemis omne Latinos^ 
Preecipitem scojpulo, aique ingeniis turbine saxi 
Excutitf ejfmuiitgue solo . — Virg. 


I T is highly laudable to pay Respect to Men 
who are rftescended from worthy Ancestors, 
not only out of Gratitude to those who have done 
Good to Mankind, but as it is an Encouragement 
to others to follow their Example. But this is an 
Honour to be receiv'd, not demanded, by the 
Descendants of great Men ; and they who are 
apt to remind us of their Ancestors, only put us 
upon makinsjf Comparisons to their own Dis- 
advantage. There is some Pretence for boasting 
of Wit, Beauty, Strength or Wealth, Ijecause the 
Communication of them may give Pleasure or 
Profit to others: but we can have no Merit, nor 
ought we to claim any Respect, because our Fa- 
thers acted well, whether we would or no. 

The following Letter ridicules the Folly I have 
mentioned, in a new, and, I think, not disagree- 
able Light. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘Were the Genealogy of every Family pre- 
' served, there would probably be no Man valued 
‘ or despis’d on Account of his ] 3 irth. There is 
‘ scarce a Beggar in the Streets, who would not 
‘find himself lineally descended from some great 
* Man ; nor any one of the highest I'ide, who 
‘would not discover several base and indigent 
* Pet sons among his Ancestors. It would be a 
‘pleasant Entertainment to see one Pedigree of 
‘ Men appear together, under the .same Charac- 
‘ ters they bore when they acted their respective 
* Parts among the Living, Sup])Ose therefore a 
‘ Gentleman, full of his ; I'V.milv. 'h.-'uld. 

‘in the same manner .is W'gi/ mikv- uF.ifys 
‘look over hi.s Descendants, see the whole Line 
‘ of his Progenitors pass in a Review before his 
‘Eyes, and with how many varying Passions 
‘ would he behold Sheplierds and Soldiers, States- 
‘ men and Artificers, Princes and Beggars, walk 
‘in the Procession of five thousand Years I How 
* would his Heart sink or flutter at the several 
* Sports of Fortune in a Scene so diversified with 
‘Rags and Purpl^ Handicraft Tools and Scep- 
‘ ters, Ensigns of Dignity and Emblems of Dis- j 
‘grace ; and how would his Fears and Apprehen- 
* sions, his Transports and Mortifications, succeed j 
‘ one another, as the Line of his Genealogy ap- 
‘pear’d bright or obscure? * 

‘ In most of the Pedigrees hungup in old Man- 
' sion Houses, you are sure to find the first in the 
* Catalogue a great Sta-tesman, or a Soldier with 
‘an honourable Commission, The Honest Arti- 
‘ ficer that begot him, and all his frugal Ancestors 
* before him, are torn off from the Top of the Re- 
* gilter ; and you are not left to imagine, that the 
‘ noble Founder of the Family ever had a Father. 

‘ Were we to trace many boasted Lines farther 
‘backwards, we should Ibse them in a Mob of 
^ Ttadesmen, or a Crowd of Rusticks, without 


‘ hope of seeing them emerge again : Not unlike 
‘ the old Appian Way, which after having run 

* many Miles in Length, loses it self in a Bog. 

‘ I lately made a Visit to an old Country Gen- 
‘tleman, who is very far gone in this sort of 

* Family Madness. I found him in his Study 
‘ perusing an old Register of his Family, which 
‘he had just then discover d, as it was branched 
‘ out in the Form of a Tree, upon a Skin of Parch- 
‘ ment. Having the Honour to have some of hi.s 
‘ Blood in my 'v eins, he permitted me to cast my 
‘ Ej'e over the Boughs of this venerable Plant ; 
‘ and asked my Advice in the Reforming of some 
‘ of the superfluous Branches, 

_ ‘ We pas.sed slightly over three or four of our 
‘immediate Fore-fathers, whom we knew by 
‘ Tradition, but were soon stopped by an Alder- 
‘ man of London^ who, I perceived, made my 

* Kinsman’s Heart go pit-a-pat. H is Confusion 

‘ increased when he found the Alderman's Father 
‘to be a Grasier ; but .he recovered his Fright 
‘ upon seeing yusiice of the Quorum at the end 
‘ of his Titles. Things went on pretty well, a.s 
‘ we threw our Eyes occasionally over the Tree, 
‘vv^hen unfortunately he perceived a Merchant- 
‘ Tailor perched on a Bough, who was said greatly 
‘ to have encreased the Estate ; he was just a 
‘ going to cut him off, if he had not seen Gent. 
‘after the Name of his Son ; who was recorded 
‘ to have mortgaged one of the Manors his honest 
‘Father had pin chased. _ A Weaver, who was 
‘burnt for his Religion in the Reign of Queen 
‘ Mary, was pruned away without Mercy ; as 
‘ was likewise a Yeoman, who died of a Fall from 
‘ his own Cart. But great was our Triumph in 
' one of the Blood who was beheaded for High- 
‘ Treason ; which nevertheless was not a little 
‘ allayed by another of our Ancestors, who was 
‘hanged for ^t^almg Sheen The h'xnect,ations 
‘of my good Co n.u ao‘ w !,‘ rl"'‘!\ by a 

‘ Match into the Family of a Knight, but unfor- 
‘ tiinately for us this Branch proved Barren : On 
‘the other hand Margery the Milk-maid being 
‘ twined round a Bough, it flourished otit into 
‘so many Shoots, and bent with so much Fruit, 
‘that the old Gentleman was quite out of Coun- 
‘tenance. To comfort me, under this Disgrace, 
‘ he singled out a Branch ten times more fruitful 
‘than the other, which, he told me, lie valued 
‘more than any in the Tree, and bad me be of 

g ‘ ood Comfort. This enormous Bough was a 
-raft out of a Welsh Heiress, with so many 
^ Afs upon it that it might have made a little 
‘ Grove by it self. From the Trunk of the Pedi- 
‘ gree, which was chiefly composed of Labourens 
‘ and Shepherds, arose a huge Sprout of Farmers ; 
‘ this was blanched out into Yeomen ; and ended 
‘ in a Sheriff of the County, who was Knighted 
‘ for his good Service to the Crown, in bringing 
‘up an Address. Several of the Names that 
‘ seemed to di.sparage the Family, being looked 
‘upon as Mistakes, were lopped off as rotten or 
‘ withered ; as, on the concraiy, no small Number 
‘appearing without any Titles, my Cousin, to 
‘supply the Defects of the Manuscript, added 
‘ Esq ; at the End of each of them. 

‘ This Tree so pruned, dressed, and cultivated, 

‘ was, within few Days, transplanted into a large 
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* Sheet of Vellum and placed in the great Hall, 

* where it attracts the veneration of his Tenante 
‘every Sunday Morning, while they wait till his 
' Worship is ready to go to Church ; wondering 
‘that a Man who hatf so many Fathers before 

* him , should notbe made a [Knight,] ^ or at least a 
‘Justice of the Peace. 


No. 613.] Friday, October 29, 1714- [ 


Studiis Jlorenteiti ignohilis oti. — Virg. 


I T is reckoned a Piece of Ill-breeding for one 
Man to engross the whole Talk to himself. 
For this Reason, since I keep three Visiting-Days 
in Week, I am content now and then to let my 
Friends put in a Word. There are several Ad- 
vantages hereby accruing both to my Readers and 
my self. As first, Young and modest Writers 
have an Opportunity of getting into Print : Again, 
The Town enjoys the Pleasure of Variety ; and 
Posterity will see the Humour of the present Age, 
by the help of these little Lights into private and 
domestick Life. The Benefits I receive from 
tlwnce, are such as these : I gain more Time for 
future Speculations ; pick up Hints which T im- 
piovefor the publickCood ; give Advice ; redress 
Grievances ; and, by leaving commodious Spaces 
between the several Letters that I print, furnish 
out a Spectator with little Labour and great Os- 
toctation. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I was mightily pleased with your Speculation 
‘of Friday. Your Sentiments are Noble, and the 
‘ whole worked up in such a manner, as cannot 
‘but strike upon every Reader. But give me 
‘leave to make this Remark; That while you 
‘ write so Pathetically on Contentment, and a re- 
* tired Life, you sooth the Passion of Melancholy, I 
‘ and depress the Mind from Actions truly Glorious, j 
‘ Titles and Honours are the Reward of Virtue : 

‘ We therefore ought to be affected with them : 

‘ And tho’ light Minds are too much puffed up with 
‘ exterior Pomp, yet I cannot see why it is not as 
* truly Philosophical, to admire the glowing Ruby, 

‘ or the sparkling Green of an Emerald, as the 
‘fainter and less permanent Beauties of a Rose or 
* a Myrtle. If there are Men of extraordinary 
‘ Capacities who lye concealed from the World, I 
‘ should impute it to them as a Blot m their Cha- 
‘ racier, did not I believe it owing to the Meanness 
‘ of their Fortune rather than of their Spirit. Cow- 
‘ ley^ who tells the Story of AglaUs with so much 
‘ Pleasure, was no Stranger to Courts, nor insens- 
* ible oC Praise. 

What shall I do to he for ever known, 

And make the Age to come my own f 
‘ was the Result of a laudable Ambition. It was 
* not till after frequent Disappointments, that he 
‘ termed himself the Melancholy Cowley i and he 
‘ praised Solitude, when he despair’d of shining in 
‘ a Court. The Soul of Man is an active Principle. 
* He therefore, who withdraws himself from the 
‘Scene before he has play’d his Part, ought to be 
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‘ hissed off the Stage, and cannot he deemed Vir* 

‘ tuous, because he refuses to answer his End. 1 < 

‘ must own I am fired with an honest Ambition to \ 

* imitate every illustrious Example. The Battles I 
‘ of Blenheim and Ramillies have more than once 

‘ made me wish my self a Soldier. And when I 

* have seen those Actions so nobly celebrated by 
‘ our Poets, I have secretly aspirM to be one of 
‘ that distinguished Class, But in vain I wish, in 
‘vain I pant with the Desire of Action. I am 
‘ chained down in Obscurity, and the only Pleasure 
‘ I can take is in seeing so many brJthter Genius’.^ 
‘join their friendly Lights, to add to the Splendor 
‘of the 'I'hrone, Farewel then Spec, and 
‘ believe me to be with great Emulation, and no 
‘ Envy, 

Your profess'd Admirer, 

Will. Hopeless. 

SIR, Middle-Temple, October Sit, 1714. 

* Tho’ you have formerly made Eloquence the 

* Subject of one or more of your Papers, I do not 

* remember that you ever consider’d it as possessed 
‘ by a Set of People, who are so far from making 

Quintilian's Rules their Practice, that, I dare 
‘ say for them, they never heard of such an Author, 
‘and yet are no less Masters of it than Tully or 
‘ Demosthenes among the Ancients, or whom you 
‘ please amongst the Moderns. I'he Persons I am 

* speaking of are our common Beggars about this 
‘ Town ; and that what I say is true, I appeal to 
‘ any Man who has a Heart one Degree softer 
‘ than a Stone. As for my part, who don’t pre- 
‘tend to more Humanity than my Neighbours, I 
‘ have oftentimes gone from my Chambers with 
‘ Monw in my Powet, and returned to them not 
‘ only Penny less, but destitute of a Farthing, with- 
‘ out bestowing of it any other way than on these 
‘seemii^ Objects of Pity. In short, I have seen 

* more Eloquence in a Look from one of these 
‘despicable Creatures, than in the Eye of the 
‘ fairest Sh£ 1 ever saw, yet no one is a greater 
‘ Admirer of that Sex than my self. What I have 
‘ to desire of you is, to lay down some Directions 
‘in order to guard against these powerful Orators, 

‘ or else I know nothing to the contrary but I must 

‘ my self be forced to leave the Profession of the | 
‘ Law, and endeavour to get the Qualifications 
‘ neces.sary to that more profitable one of Begging. 

‘ But in which soever of these two Capacities I 
‘ shine, I shall always desire to be your constant ■ 
‘ Reader, and ever Will be 

Your most humble Servant 

J,B. 

SIR, 

‘Upon Reading a Spectator \&&%. Week, where 
‘ Mrs. Favny Fickle submitted the Choice of a 
‘ Lover for Life to your decisive Determination, 

‘ and imagining I might claim the Favour of your 
‘ Advice in an Affair of the like, but much piorfe 

* difficult Nature, I called for Pen and Ink, in 
‘ order to draw the Characters of Seven Humble 
‘ Servants, whom I have equally encouraged for 
‘ some time. But alas 1 whUe I was reflecting on 
‘ the agreeable Subject, and contriving an advan- 

I ‘ tageous Description of the dear Person I was 
* most inclined to favour, I happened to look into 
‘ my Glass. The sight of the Small-Ppx, out of 
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‘ which I am just recovered, tormented me at once 
‘with the loss of my captivating Arts and my 
‘ Captives. The Confusion I was in, on this im- 

* happy, unseasonable Discovery, is inexpressible. 
‘Believe me, Sir, I was so taken up with the 
‘ Thoughts of your fair Correspondent’s Case, and 
‘ so intent on my own Design, Uiat I fancied myself 
‘ as Triumphiint in my Conquests as ever. 

‘Now, Sir, finding I was incapacitated to Amuse 
‘ my self on that pleasing Subject, I resolved to 

* apply my self to you, or your Casuistical Agent, 

‘ for Advice ttL^my present Circumstances. 1 am 
‘ sensible the Tincture of my Skin, and the Regu- 

* larity of my Features, which the Malice of my 

* late Illness has altered, are irrecoverable ; j^et 
‘ don’t despair, but that Loss, by your A.s.sistance, 

* may in soraie measure be reparable, if you’ll 
‘ please to propose a way for the Recovery of one 
‘ on^ of my Fugitives. 

‘ One of them is in a more particular Manner 
‘ beholden to me than the rest ; he for some pri- 
‘ vate Reasons being desirous to be a Lover in- 
‘ cognito, always addressed me with Billet-Doux, 

* which I was so careful of in my Sickness, that I 
‘ secured the Ke3r of my Love-Magazine under iny 
‘ Head, and hearing a noise of opening a Lock in 
‘ xa.\ Chamber, indaugered my Life by getting out 
‘ of Bed, to prevent, if it had been attempted, ,«he 

‘ Discovery of that Amour. | 

‘ I have formerly made use of all those Artifices, 

‘ which our Sex daily practises over yours, to draw, 

‘ as it were undesignedly, the eyes of a whole 
‘ Congregation to my Pew ; 1 have taken a Pndc 
‘ in the number of Admirers at my Afternoon Le- 
‘ v€e ; but am now quite another Creature. I 
‘ think, could I regain the attractive Influence I 
‘once had, if I bad a Legion of Suitors, I .should 
‘ never be ambitious of Entertaining more than 
‘ one. 1 have almost contracted an Antipathy to the 

* trifling Di.scour.ses of Impertinent Lovers, though 
‘ I must needs own, I have thought it very odd 
‘ of late, to hear Gentlemen, instead of their usual 
‘ Complacencies, fall into Disputes before me of 
‘ Politicks, or else weary me with the tedious Repe- 
‘ tition of how thankful I ought to be, and .‘satisfied 

* with my Rcwvery out of so dangerous a Dis- 
‘ temper : This, though I am very sensible of the 

Blessing, yet I cannot but dislike, because such 
‘ Advice from them rather seems to Insult than 
‘ Comfort me, and reminds me too much of what I 
‘ was ; which melancholy Consideration I cannot 

* yet perfectly surmount, but hope your Sentiments 
‘ on this Head will make it supportable. 

‘ To shew you what a Value I have for your 
‘ Dictates, these are to certify the Persons con- 
‘ cern’d, that unless one of them returns to hi.s 
‘ Colours^ (if I may so call them now) before the 
‘ Winter is over, I’ll voluntarily confirite ray self to 
‘ a Retirement, where I’ll punish them all with my 
‘ Needle. I’ll be reveng’d on them by deciphering 
‘ them on a Carpet, humbly begging Admittance, 

‘ my self scornfully refusing it ; If you disapprove 
‘pf this, as favouring too much of M alice, be pleased 

* to acquaint me with a Draught you like better, 

* and it shall be faithfully performed 

By the Unfortunate 

Monimia. 
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No, 614.] Monda-Y, November i, 1714. [ 


Si mihi non animo Jixmn, immotumque sederct, 
Ne cui me vinclo vellem sociare jugali, 
Postquam primus amor d^ceptam morte fefellit', 
Si non pertasum thalamt, tedaque fuisset : 
Huic uni forsan potui succumbere culpce. — Virg, 


T he following Account hath been transmitted 
to me by the Love Casuist. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ Having, in some- former Papers, taken Care of 
‘ the two States of Virginity and Marriage, and 
‘ being willing that all People should be served in 
‘ their Turn ; I this Day drew out rny Drawer of 
‘ Widows, where I met with several Cases, to each 
‘ whereof I have returned satisfactory Answers by 
‘ the Post. The Cases are as follow *. 

‘O. Whet'Oor A moret be bound by a Promise 
‘ of Marriage to Philander, made during her Hus- 
‘ band’s Life ? 

'Q. Whether Sempronia, having faithfully 
‘ given a Promise to two several Persons during 
* the last Sickness of her Husband, is not thereby 
‘ left at Liberty to chuse which of them she pleases, 

‘ or to reject them bijth for the sake of a new 
* Lover ? 

‘ Cleora asks me, Whether she be obliged to 
‘continue single, according to a Vow made to her 
‘ Husband at the time of his presenting her with 
‘a Diamond Necklace; she being informed by a 
‘ very pretty young Fellow of a good Conscience, 

‘ that such Vows are in their Nature sinful ? 

‘Another enquires, Whether she hath not the 
‘ Right of Widowhood, to dispo.se of her self to a 
Gentleman of great Merit, who presses very hard ; 

‘ her Husband being irrecoverably gone in a Con- 
* sumption '/ 

‘ An unreasonable Creature hath the Confidence 
‘ to ask, Whether it be proper for her to marry a 
‘ Man who is younger than her eldest Son ? 

‘ A scrupulous well-spoken Matron, who gives 
‘me a great many good Words, only doubts, 

‘ Whether she is not obliged in Conscience to shut 
‘ up her two marriageable Daughters, till such 
‘time as she hath comfortably disposed of her 
‘.self? 

* Sophronia, who seems by her Phrase and 
‘ Spelling to be a Person of Conditu. • , sets forth, 
‘That whereas she hath a great Estate, and is 
‘but a Woman, she desires to be informed, 
‘whether she would not do prudently to marry 
‘ Camillm, a very idle tall young Fellow, who 
‘hath no Fortune of his own, and consequently 
‘ hath nothing else to do but to manage hers. 

Before I speak of Widows, I cannot but observe 
one thing, which I do not know how to account 
for ; a Widow is always more sought after, than 
an old Maid of the same Age. It is common 
enough among ordinary People, for a stale Virgin 
to set up a Shop in a Place where she is not j 
known ; where the large Thumb Ririg, supposed 
to be given her by her Husband, quickly recom- 
mends her to some wealthy Neighboqir, who takes 
a Liking to the jolly Widow, that would have 
overlooked the venerable Spinster. 1 

The Truth of it is, if we look into this Sett of j 
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Women, we find, according to the different Cha- 
racters or Circumstances wherein they are left, 
that Widows may be divided into those who raise 
Love, and those who raise Coinpa^ssion. 

But not to ramble from this SuWect, there are 
two Things in which consists chiefly the Glory of 
a Widow ; Tlje Love of her deceased Husband, 
and the Care of her (Children : To which may be 
added a third arising out of the former. Such a 
prudent Conduct as may do Honour to both. _ 

A Widow possessed of all these three Qualities, 
makes not only a virtuous but a sublime Character. 

There is something sc great and so generous in 
this State of Life, when it i«! with all 

its Virtues, that it is the .S'r jrci of one of the 
finest among our modern Tragedies in the Person 
of Andromache ; and hath met with an universal 
and deserved Applause, when introduced upon 
our En^^lish Stage by Mr. Philips. 

The most memorable Widow in History is 
Queen A riemisia, who not only erected the fa- 
mous Mausoleum, but drank up the Ashes of her 
d<i»ad Lord ; thereby enclosing them in a nobler 
Monument than that which she had built, though 
deservedly esteemed one of the Wonders of Ar- 
chitecture. 

This last Lady seems to have had a better Title 
to a second Husband than any I have lead of, 
since not one Dust of her First was remaining. 
Our modern Heroines might think a Husband a 
very bitter Draught, and would have good Reason 
to complain, if they might not accept of a second 
Partner, till they had taken such a troublesome 
Method of losing the Memory of the fiist. 

I shall add to these illustrious Examples out of 
ancient Story, a remarkable instance of the Deli- 
cacy of our Ancestors in Relation to the State of 
Widowhood, as I find it recorded in Coweir.s 
Interpreter, A I East West-Enborne, iu the 

County of Berks, if a Customary Tenant die, the 
Widow shall have what the Law calls her Frce- 
Bench in all his Copy-hold Lands, dum soU & 
casta fuerit ; that is, while she lives single and 
chaste ; but if she commit Incontineitcy, i,he for- 
feits her Estate : Yet if ihe will come into the 
Court riding backward upon a Black Ram, with 
his Tail in her Hand, and say the Wonls fol- 
lowing, the Steward is bound by the Custom to 
re-admit her to her PTce-Bench.^ 

Here I am, 

R iding upon a Black R am, 

Like a Whore as I am ; 

And, for my Crincum Crancum, 

Have lost my Binciim Bancum ; 

And, for my TaiVs Game, 

Have done this worldly Shame; 

Therefore, I fray you Mr. Steward, let 
me have my Land again. 

'rhe like Custom there is in the Manor of Torre 
in D^onshire, and other Parts of the West. 

It is not impossible but I may in a little Time 
present you with a Register of Berkshire Ladies 
and other Western Dames, who rode publickly 


* Frank Bank or Free bench are copyhold lands 
which the wife, being married a spinster, had 
after her husband’s death for dow'er. 


upon this Occasion ; and I hope the Town Wlli be 
entertained with a Cavalcade of Widows. 
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'—■Qui Deorum 

Muneribus sapienter uii, 
Duramque callet pauperiem pati, 

Pej usque Ictho Jlagitium timet: 

Non ille pro cams amicis, 

Aut patHh tmiidus penre . — Hor. 


I T must be owned that Fear is a very powerful 
Passion, since it is esteemed one of the great- 
est of Virtues to subdue it. It being impl^ted in 
us for our Preservation, it is no Wonder it sticks 
close to us, as long as we have any thing We are 
willing to preserve. But as Life, and all itS En- 
joyments, would be scarce worth the keeping, if 
we were under a perpetual Dread of losing them ; 
it is the Businesh of Religion and Philosophy to 
free us from all unnecessary Anxieties, and direct 
our Fear to its p%'^pcr Obiert. 

If ve (..r.s ! i;u; P.iiiifiiliic'-s of this Passion, 
and the violent Eftects it producesj we .shall see 
>! »\v flnncernns it is to give way to it upon slight 
; N. .N»n;e l.ave frightened themselves into 
Madness, others have given up their Lives to 
these Apprehensions. The Story of a Man who 
grew grey in the Space of one Night’s Anxiety is 
very famous ; 

O ! Nox, quam longa es, quee facts una Senem. 

These Apprehensions, if they proceed from a 
Consciousness of Guilt, are the sad Warnings of 
Reason ; and may excite our Pity, but admit of 
no Remedy. When the Hand of the Almighty is 
vi.sibly lifted against the Impious, the Heart of 
mortal Man cannot withstand him. We have this 
Passion sublimely represented in the Punishment 
of the Egyptians, tormented with the Plague of 
Darkness, in the A pocryphal Book of Wisdom 
ascribed to Solomon. 

' For when unrighteous Men thought to oppress 
‘the holy Nation ; they being shut up in tlieir 
‘ Houses, the Prisoners of Darkness, and fetter’d 
‘with the Bonds of a long Night, lay there exiled 
‘from the eternal Providence. For while they 
‘supposed to lye hid in their secret Sins, they 
‘were scattered under a dark Veil of Forgetful- 1 
‘ness, being horribly astonished and troubled with j 

‘.strange Apparitions For Wickedness, con- ! 

‘ demned by her own Witness, is very timorous, 
‘and being oppro'^eed with Conscience, always 
‘fi-n-c ',-teiii gr..‘Mius liiin:,''. For Fear is nothing 
‘ci-e b.i: 'a 1 efaymg of the Succours which 
‘Reason ofierelh — ^For the whole World shined 
‘ with clear Light, and none were hindered ‘in 
‘their Labour. OVer them only was spread a 
‘ heavy Night, an Image of that Darkness which 
‘should afterwards receive them; but yet Wtre 
‘they unto themselves more grievous than the 
‘Darkness.^ 

To Fear, so justly grounded, no Remedy can 


^ Wisd. xvii./ojwVw. 
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be .proposed ; but a Man (who hath no great 
Guilt hanging upon his Mind, who walks in the 
plain !Path ofjustice and Integrity, and yet either 
by natural Complection, or confirmed Prejudices, 
or Neglect of serious Reflection, suffers himself 
to be moved by this abject and unmanly Passion) 
would do wed to consider, That there is nothing 
which deseiVeshis Fear, but that beneficent Being 
who Ls his Friend, his Protector, his Father, j 
Were thi.s one Thought strongly fixed in tlie 
Mind, what Calamity would be dreadful ? What 
Load can Infamy lay upon us when we are sure 
of the Appranation of him, who will repay the 
Disgrace of a Moment with the Glory of Eternity ? 
What Sharpness is there in Pain and Diseases, 
when they only hasten us on to the Pleasures 
that will never fade? What sting is in Death, 
when we are assured that it is only the Beginning 
of Life ? A Man who lives so, as not to fear to die, 
is inconsistent with himself, if he delivers h4mself 
up to any incidental Anxiety. 

The Intrepidity of a just good Man is so nobly 
set forth by Horace, that it cannot be too often 
repeated. 

The Man resolv'd and steady to kis Trust, 
Inflexible to III, and obstinately just. 

May the rude Rabble's Insolence desfise. 

Their senseless Clatnottrs and tumultuous Cries ; 
Thx Tyrant's Fierceness he beguiles, 

And the stem Braw, and the harsh Voice defies. 
And with superior Greatness smiles. 

Not the rough Whirlwind, that deforms 
Adria’s black Gulf and vexes it with Storms, 

The stubborft Virtue of his Sotd can move ; 

Not the Red A rm of angry Jove, • 

That flings the Thunder from the Sky, 

And gives it Rage to roar, and Stretigth to fiy. 

Should the whole Frame of Nature round him 
break. 

In Ruin and Confusion hurl'd, 

He, uticoncerdd, would hear the mighty Crack, 
And Stand secure amidst a falling World.^ 

The Vanity of Fear may be yet farther illus- 
trated, if we reflect, 

First, What we fear may not come to pass. No 
human Scheme can be .so accurately projected, but 
some little Circumstance intervening may .spoil it. 
He, who directs the Heart of Man at his Pleasure, 
and understands the Thoughts long before, may 
by ten thousand Accidents, or an immediate 
Change in the Inclinatipns of Men, disconcert the 
most subtle Project, and turn it to the Benefit of 
his own Servants. 

In the Place we should consider, though 
the Evil wc imagine should come to pa.ss, it may 
be much more supportable than it appeared to be. 
As there is no prosperous State of Life without its 
Calaimties, so there is no Adversity without its 
Benefits. Ask the Great and Powerful, if t^y 
do iiot feel 'the Pangs of Envy and Ambition. 
Enquire of the Poor and N eedy, if they have not 
tasted the Sweets of Quiet and Contentment. 
Even under the Pains of Body ; the Infidelity of 
Friends ; or the Misconstruction.s put upon our 


* Horace, Bk III. Od. 3. 


laudable Actions, our Minds (when for some Time 
accustomed to these Pressures) are sensible of 
secret Flowings of Comfort, the present Reward 
of a pious Resignation. The Evils of this Life 
appear like Rocks and Precipices, rugged and 
barren at a Distence, but at our nearer Approach, 
we find little fruitful Spots, and refreshing Springs, 
mixed with the Harshness and Deformities of 
Nature. 

In the la.<!t Place, we may comfort our selves 
with this Consideration ; that, as the Thing feared 
may not reach us, so we may not reach what we 
fear : Our Lives may not extend to that dreadful 
Point which we have in View. He who knows 
all our Failings, and will not suffer us to be tempted 
beyond our Strength, is often pleased in his tender 
Severity, to separate the Soul from its Body and 
Miserie.s together. 

If we look forward to him for Help, we shall 
never be in Danger of falling down those Precipices 
which our Imagination is apt to create. Like 
those who walk upon a Line, if we keep our Eye 
fixed upon one Point, we may step forward se- 
curely ; whereas an imprudent or cowardly Glance 
on either Side will infallibly destroy us. 


No. 616. j Friday, November 1714. [ 


Qtd belhis homo est. Cotta, fusillus homo est. 

Martial. 


C icero hath observed, that a Jest is never 
uttered with a better Grace, than when it is 
accompanied with a serious Countenance. When 
a pleasant Thought plays in the Features, before 
it discovers it self in Words, it raises too great an 
Expectation, and loses the Advantage of giving 
Surprize. Wit and Humour are no less poorly re- 
commended by a Levity of Phrase, and that kind 
of Language which may be distinguished by the 
Name of Cant. Ridicule is never more strong, 
than when it is concealed in Gravity. True 
Humour lies in the Thought, and arises from the 
Repre.sentation of Images in odd Circunistances, 
and uncommon Lights. A pleasant Thought 
strikes us by the Force of its natural Beauty; 
and the Mirth of it is generally rather palled, 
than heightened by that ridiculous Phraseology, 
which is so much in I'.i-hi-m ami-ne ihe Pretenders 
to Humour and PkaaariLr>, 'ilu!> Iribe of Men 
are like our Mountebanks ; they make a Man a 
Wit, by putting him in a fautastick Habit, 

Our little Burlesque Authors, who are the De- 
light of ordinary Readers, generally abound in 
those pert Phrases, which have in them more 
Vivacity than Wit. 

I lately saw an Instance of this kind of Writing, 
which gave me so lively an Idea of it, that I could 
not forbear begging a Copy of the Letter from the 
Gentleman who shew’d it to me. It is written by 
a Country Wit, upon the Occasion of the Rejoyc- 
ings on the Day of the King’s CordViation. 

\Fast two a Clock and 
Bear Jack, a frosty Morning.^] 

* I have just left the Right Wor.shipfuI and his 

* iTwo in the Morning is the Word, old BoyI\ 
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' Myrmidons about a Sneaker of Five Gallons. 

‘ The whole Magistracy was pret^ well disguised 
‘before I gave ’em the Slip. Our Friend the 
‘ Alderman was half Seas over before the Bonfire 

* was out. We had with us the Attorney, and two 
‘ or three other bright Fellows. The Doctor plays 
‘ least in Sight. 

‘ At Nine a Clock in the Evening we set Fire to 
‘ the Whore of Babylon. The Devil acted his 
‘ Part to a Miracle. He has made his Fortune by 

* it. We equip’d the young Dog with a Tester 
‘ a-piece. Honest old Brtnvn of EnglMtd was 

,, ‘ very drunk, and showed hit> Loyalty to the Tune 
' ‘of a hundred Rockets. The Mob drank the 

* King’s Health, on their Marrow-bones, in Mother 

* JOays Double. They whip’d us half a dozen 
‘ Hogsheads. Poor Tom Tyler had like to have 
‘ been demolished with the End of a Sky-Rocket, 
‘that fell upon the Bridge of his Nose as he was 
‘ drinking tne King’s Health, and spoiled his Tip. 
‘The Mob were very loyal ’till about Midnight, 

‘ when they grew a little mutinous for more Liquor. 

‘ They had like to have dumfounded the Justice ; 

‘ but nis Clerk came in to his Assistance and took 
‘ them all down in Black and White. 

‘ When I had been huzza’d out of iny .Seven 
‘ Senses, I made a Visit to the Women, who were 
‘ guzzling very comfortably. M rs Mayoress 

* Sip’d the King’s English. Clack was the j 
‘Word. 

‘ I forgot to tell thee, that every one of the 
‘ Posse had his Hat cocked with a ].)istich : 'J'he 
‘ Senators sent us down a Cargo of Ribbon and 
‘ Metre for the Occasion. 

‘ Sir Richard, to shew his Zeal for the Proiest- 
‘ ant Religion, is at the Expence of a Tar-B.irrel 
‘ and a Ball. I peeped into the Knight’s great 
‘ Hall, and saw a very pretty Bevy of Spinsters 
‘ My dear Relict was amongst them, .and ambled 
‘ in a Country- Dance as notably as the best of 
“'em. 

‘ May all his Majesty’s liege Subjects love him 
‘ as well as his good People of this his ancient 

* Borough. Adieu. 


Nd. 617.] Monday, November 1714. [ 


Torva Mimalloneis impiertmt corfiua bombis, 
Et raptwn vitulo caput ablaiura superbo 
Bassaris, et lyncem Mcenasflexura corymbis, 
Evion ingeminat reparabilis adsonat Echo. 

Persius. 


T here are two Extreams in the Stile of 
Humour, one of which consists in the Use of 
that little pert Phraseology which I took Notice ! 
of in my last Paper ; the other in the Affectation 
of strained and pompous Expressions, fetched 
from the learned Languages. The first savours 
too much of the Town ; the other of the College. 

As nothing illustrates better than Example, I 
shall here present my Reader with a Letter of 
Pedantick Humour, which was written by a young 
Gentleman of the University to his Friend; on 
the Same Occa,sion, and from the same Place, as 
the lively Epistle published in my last Spectator, 


Dear Chum, 

‘ It is now the third Watch of the Night, the 
greatest Part of which I have spent round a 
‘ capacious Bowl of China, filled with the okoicest 
' Products of both the Indies. I was placed at a 
' quadrangular Table, diametrically opposite to the 
‘ Mace-bearer. The Visage of that venerable 
‘ Herald was, according to Custom, most glori- 
‘ ously illuminated on this joyful occasion. The 
‘ Mayor and Aldermen, those Pillars of our Con- 
‘ stitution, began to totter ; and if any one at the 
‘ Board could have so far articula ed, as to have 
‘ demanded intelligibly a Reinforcement of Liquor, 

‘ the whole Assembly had been by this time ex- 
‘ tended under the Table. 

‘ The Celebration of this Night’s Solemnity was 
‘opened by the Obstreperous Joy of Drummers, 
‘\yho, with their Parchment Thunder, gave a 
‘ signal for the Appearance of the Mob under their 
‘ several CltTisses and Denominations. They were 
‘ quickly joined by the melodious Clank of Mar- 
‘ row-bone and Cleaver, whilst a Chorus of Bells 
‘ filled up the Consort. A Pyramid of Stack- 
‘ Faggots cheared the Hcai ts of the Populace with 
‘ the Promise of a Blaze : 'J'he Guns had no sooner 
‘ uttered the Prologue, but the Heavens were 
‘ brightned with artificial Meteors, and Stars of 
‘ our own making ; and all the High-street lighted 
‘ up from one End to another, with a Galaxy of 
‘ Candles. We collected a Largess for the Multi- 
' tude, who tippled Eleemosynary till they grew 
‘ exceeding Vociferous. There was a Paste-board 
‘ Pontiff with a little swarthy Daemon at his Elbow, 
‘vho. },y hi's li.iS h. .il Wliispers and Insinuations 
‘ n ! I red hi- ) loliiie-s iiuo the Fire, and then left 
to -Jnf'r fer ittin-cif. The Mobile were very 
‘sarcastick with their Clubs, and gave the old 
‘ Gentleman several Thumps upon his triple Hcad- 
‘ piece. Tom Tyler’s Phiz is .something damaged 
‘ by the Fall of a Rocket, which hath almost 
‘spoiled the Gnomon of his Countenance. The 
‘ Miith of the Commons grew so very outragious, 

‘ that it found Work for our Friend of the Quorum, 

‘ who, by the help of his A nianuensis^ took down 
‘ all their Names and their Crimes, with a Design 
‘ to produce his Manuscript at the next Quarter- 
‘ Sessions, ^c. &^c. &^c. 

1 shall subjoin to the foregoing Piece of a Let- 
ter, the following Copy of Verses translated from 
an Italian Poet, who was the Cleveland of his 
Age, and had Multitudes of Admirers. The Sub- 
ject is an Accident that happened under the Reign 
of Pope Leo, when a Firework, that had been 
prepared upon the Castle of St. Angelo, begun to 
jilay before its Time, being kindled by a Flash of 
Lightning. "Lhe Author Lath written hi.s Poem* 
in the same kind of Style, as that I have already 
exemplified in Prose. Every Line in it is a Riddle, 
and the Reader must be forced to consider it twice 
or thrice, before he .will know that the Cynkhts 
'J’enement is a Tub, and Bacchus his Cast-coat a 
Hogs-head, &c. 

’Twos Night, and Headn, a Cyclops, all the 
Day, 

An Argus now did countless Eyes di^lay; 

* Translated from the Latin in Strada's Pro- 
lusions. 
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In ev'ry Window Rome her yoy declares^ \ 

All brighi, and sit4dded wiik terrestrial Stars. 

A blazing Chain of Lights her Rotfs entwines ^ 
And H^nd her Neck the mingled Lnstre shines^ 
The CpickV rowling Tenement conspires. 

With Bacch|is his Cast-coat, to feed the Fires. 

The Pile, still big with undiscovet^d Shows, 
The Tuscan Pile cud last its Freight disclose. 
Where the proud Tops of R« ’ne’j new ^Etna rise. 
Whence Gicmts sally, and A >ade the Skies. 

Whilst nov^ke Multitude expect the Time, 
And their ii^d Eyes the lofty Mountain climb, 

A thousand Iron Mouths their Voices try. 

And thunder out a dreadful Harmony; 

In treble Notes the small ArtilVry ^lays, 

The deep-mouth! d Cannon bellows tn the Bass. 
The lab’ ring Pile now heaves ; and having giv'n 
Proofs of its Travail sighs in Flames to Heav’n. 
The Clouds invelop'd Heav n from Human 
Sight, 

Quench’d every Star, and put out ev'ry Light ; 
Now Real Tnunder grumbles in the Skies, 

And in disdainful Murtnurs Rome defies ; 

Nor doth its answer'd Challenge Rome declitie; 
But whilst both Parties in full Consort join. 
While Heav'n and Earth in Rival Peals re- 
sound, 

The doubtful Cracks the Hearer's Sense con- 
found; 

Whether the Claps ^ Thunderbolts they hear. 

Or else the Burst of Canon wounds their Ear; 
Whether Clouds raged by sirtiggling Metals rent, 
Or struggling Clouds in Roman Metals pent. 

But 0, my Muse, the whole Adventure tell. 

As ev'ry Accident in order fell. 

Tall Groves of Trees the Hadrian Tow’ r sur- 
round, 

Fictitiotts Trees with Pafer Garlands crowd d. 
These know no Spring, but when their Bodies 
sprout 

In Fire, and shoot their gilded Blossoms out ; 
When blazing Leaves appear above their Head, 
And into branching Flames their Bodies spread. 
Whilst real Thunder splits the Firmament, 

A nd Heav'n' s whole R oof in one vact Cleft is rent. 
The three-fork' d Tongue amidst the Rupture 
lolls, 

Then drops and on the Airy Turret falls. 

The Trees now kindle, and Jhe Garland bums. 
And thousand Thunderbolts for one ietums. 
Brigades of burning A rchers upward fly, 

Br^ht Shears and shining Spear-men ?nount \ 

on high, r 

Flash in the Clouds, and glitter in the Sky. J 
A Seven fold Shield of Spheres dothfleav'n de- 
fend. 

And back again the blunted Weapons send; 
Unwillingly they fall, and (propping down. 

Pour out their Souls, their suipffrous Souls, 
and groan. 

With Joy, great Sir, we view'd this pomPous\ 
Show, I 

While Heav’n, that sate Spectator still 'till > 

now, ] 

It self turn'd Actor, proud to Pleasure you. ) 
Ami so 'tis ft, when Leo’j Fires appear. 


Thai Heav'n it self should turn an Engineer ; 
That Heav’n it self should all its Wonders show, 
And Orbs above consent with Orbs below. 


No. 6i8.] Wednesday, Nov. lo, 1714. [ 


Neque enim concludere versum 

Dixeris esse satis : tteque siquis scribat, uti nos, 
Sermoni ptopiora, putes hunc esse Poet am. — Hor . 


Mr. Spectator, 

‘ATOU having, in your two last Spectators, 

* JL given the Town a couple of Remarkable 

* Letters, in very diiTerent Styles : I take this 

* Opportunity to offer to you some Remarks i^on 
‘ the Epistolary way of writing in Verse. This 
‘ is a Species of Poetry by it self ; and has not so 
‘much as been hinted at in any of the Arts of 
‘ Poetry, that have ever fallen into my Hands : 
‘ Neither has it in any Age, or any Nation, been 
‘ so much cultivated, as the other several Kinds 
‘ of Poesie, A Man of Genius may, if he pleases, 

‘ write Letters in Verse upon all manner of Sub- 
Meets, that are capable of being embellished with 
‘Wit and Language, and may render them new 
‘and agreeable by giving the proper Turn to 

* them. But in speaking, at present, of Episto- 

* lary Poetry. I would be understood to mean 
‘ only such Writings in this Kind, as have been 
‘in Use amongst the Ancients, and have been 
‘copied from them by some Moderns. These 
‘ may be reduced into two Classes : In the one I 
‘shall range Love-Letters, Letters of Friendship, 
‘and Letters upon mournful Occasions: In the 
‘ other I shall place such Epistles in Verse, as may 
‘ properly be called Familiar, Critical, and Moral ; 
‘to which may be added Letters of Mirth and 
‘Humour. Ovid for the first, and Horace ior 
‘ the Latter, are the best Originals we have left. 

‘ He that is ambitious of succeeding in the 
‘ Ovidian way, should first examine lus' Heart 
‘ well, and feel whether las Passions (especially 
‘ those of the gentler Kind) play easie, since it is 

* not his Wit, but the Delicacy and Tendernesip 
‘ of his Sentiments, that will affect his Readers. 

‘ His Versification likewise should be soft, and all 
‘ his Numbers flowing and querulous. 

‘ The Qualifications requisite for writing Epis- 
‘tles, after the Model given us by Horace, are of 
‘ a quite different Nature. He that would excel 
‘ in this kind must have a good Fund of strong 
‘ Masculine Sense ; To this there must be joined 
‘a thorough Knowledge of Mankind, together 
‘ with an Insight into the Business, and the pre- 
‘ vailing Humours of the Age. Our Author must 
‘ have his Mind well seasoned with the finest Pre- 
‘ceptsof Morality, and be filled with nice Re- 
‘ flections upon the bright and the dark sides of 
‘ human Life : He must be a Master of refined 
‘Raillery, and understand the Delicacies, as well 
‘as th^ Absurdities of Conversation. He must 
‘have a lively Turn of Wit, with an easie and 
‘ concise manner of Expression ; Every thing he 
‘says, must be in a free and disengaged manner. 

* He must be guilty of nothing that betrays the 
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‘Air of a Recluse, but appear a Man of the 
‘ World throughout. His Illustrations, his Com- 

* parisons, ana the greatest part of his Images 
‘ must be drawn from common Life. Strokes of 
‘ Satyr and Criticism, as well as Pane^rick, 
‘judiciously thrown in (and as it were by the by) 

‘ give a wonderful Life and Ornament to Cora- 
‘ positions of this kind. But let our Poet, while 
‘ he writes Epistles; tliough never so familiar, 
'still remember that he writes in Verse, and must 
‘ for that reason have a more than ordinary care 

* not to fall into Prose, and a vulgar Diction, cx- 
‘ cepting where the Nature and Humour of the 
‘ Thing does necessarily require it. In this Point 
^Horace hath been thought by some Criticks to 
‘ be sometimes careless, as well as too negligent 
‘ of his Versification ; of which he seems to have 
‘ been sensible himself. 

' All I have to add is, that both tliesc Manners 
‘ of Writing may be made as entertaining, in their 
‘ Way, asjiiny other Species of Poetry, if under- 
‘ taken by Persons duly qualify’d ; and the latter 
‘»urt may be managed so as to become in apecu- 
' bar manner Instructive. / am^ 

£ shall add an Observation or two to the Re- 
n*arks of my ingenious Correspondent, and, in the 
First place, take Notice, that Subjects of the 
most .sublime Nature are often treated in the 
Epistolary way with Advantage, as in the famous 
Epistle of Horace to A u^ustus. The i^oet sur- 
pitizes U5 with his Pomp, and seems rather be- 
trayed into his Subject, than to have aimed at it 
by Design : He appears like the Visit of a King 
Incognito, with a mixture of Familiarity, and 
Grandeur. In Works of this kind, when the 
]Ji|;nity of the Subject hurries the Poet into De- 
scriptions and Sentiments, .seenuugly unpre- 
meditated, by a sort of Inspiration ; it is usual for 
him to recollect himself, and fall back gracefully 
into the natural Stile of a Letter. 

I might here mention an Epistolary Poem, just 
published by Mr. Ensdat on the King’s Acces- 
sion to the Throne : Wherein, amongst many 
other noble and beautiful Strokes of Poetry, his 
Reader may see this Rule very happily observed. 


No. 619.] Friday, Nov. 12, 1714. [ 


dura 

Exerce impeHa, et rainos compesce Jiuentes. 
Virg. 

I HAVE often thought, that if the several Let- 
ters, which are written to me under the 
Character of Si’ECTATok, and which I have not 
made use of, were published in a Volume, they 
would not be an unentertaining Collection. The 
Variety of the Subjects, Styles, Sentiments, and 
Informations, which arc transmitted to me, woiild 
lead a very curious, or very idle Reatlef, in- 
sensibly along, through a great many Pages. I 
know some Authors, who would pick up a Secret 
History out of such Materials, and make a Book- 
seller an Alderman by the Copy.' I shall thete- 

' Charles Lillie published, in 1735, ‘Orijrinal and 
‘ Genuine Letters sent to the TailendsaA. Spectator 


fore carefully preserve the OHfinal Papei« m h 
Room set apart for that Purpose, to the end ^ht 
they may be of Service to Posterity ; Wt shidl at 
present content my self, vrith owning the Receipt 
of several Letters, lately come to my Hands, the 
Authors whereof are impatient for an Amswer. i 

CHAR/SSA, whose Letter is dated from ‘ 
Cornkill, desires to be eased irt some Sctuples 1 
relating to the Skill of Astrologers. Referred to ^ 
the Dumb Man for an A newer. 

y. C. who proposes a Love-Casft, as he calls it, i 
p the Love-Casuist, is hereby desHl-’d to speak of 
it to the Minister of the Parish ; it being a Case 
of Conscience. 

I'he poor young Lady, whose Letter is dated 
October 26, who complains of a harsh Guardian, 
and an unkind Brother, can only have my gefod 
Wishes, unless .she pleases to be more particular. 

The Petition of a certain Gentleman, whose 
Name I have forgot, famous for renewing the 
Curls of decayed Perriwigs, is referred to the 
Censor ^ small Wares. 

The Remonstrance of T. C. against the ^^ro- 
fanation of the Sabbath by Barbers, Shoe-cleaners, 
had better be offer'd to ike Society of Re- 
formers. 

A learned and laborious Treatise upon the Art 
of Fencing, returtied to the Author. 

To the Gentleman of Oxford, who desires me 
to insert a Copy of Ladin Verses which were 
denied a Place in the University Book. Answer. 
Nonumqtie pre 7 uatur in annum. 

To my learned Correspondent who writes 
against Master’s Gowns, and Poke Sleeves, with 
a Word in Defence of lar^e Scarves. Answer. 
/ resolve not to raise Aimnosities amongst ike 
Clergy. 

To the Lady, who writes with Rage a^inst 
one of her own Sex, upon the Account of Party 
Warmth. Answer, Is not the Lady she writes 
against reckotied Handsome f 

I desire Tom Truelove, (who sends me a Son- 
net upon his Mistress, with a desire to print it im- 
mediately) to consider, that it is long since 1 was 
in Love. 

I shall answer a very profound Letter from my 
old Friend the Upholsterer, who is still inquisitive 
whether the King of Sweden be living or dead, 
by whispering him in the Ear, That F believe he 
is alive. 

Let Mr. Dapper^vit consider, What is that 
long Story of the Cuckoldom to me f 

At liicf-aniesi Dosiie of Monimia'i, Lover, who 
declaie*. hunself ver\ pemicnt. he it recorded in 
my P..]) 5 1 b\ li'e Nariieuf 'I he I'aithful Castalio. 

The PctiiUJii of Charles Coikiure, which the 
Petitioner styles very reasonable— Ejected. 

The Memorial of Philander, which he desires 
may be dispatched out of Hand, Postponed. 

I desire .S'. R. not to repeat the Expreaeic^ 
uttder the Sun so often in his next Letter. 

The Letter of P. S. who desires either to have 
it printed entire, or committed to the Flsmaes. 
Not to he printed entire. 


‘ during the time those Works were publishing, 
* none of which have been before printed** 
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No. 6 ao .3 Monday, Nov. 15, 1714. \Tickell. 


Hie Virt kic est, tiH guem promitii sapius 
audis. — Virg. 


H aving lately presented my Reader with a 
Copy of Verses full of the False Sublime, I 
shall here communicate to him an excellent Speci- 
«ien of the True : I'hough it hath not yet been 
published} the judicious Reader will readily dis- 
cern it to be She Work of a Master ; And if he 
hath read thjiit noble Poem on The Prospect of 
Peace, he wtlji not be at a Loss to guess at the 
Author. 

[The ROYAL PROGRESS.] 

U^Aen Brunwick jirst appear'd^ each honest 
Heart, 

Intent on Verse, disdain'd the Rules of Art ; 
Par him the Songsters, in unmeasured Odes, 
jbehas'd Alcides, and dethron'd ike Gods, 

In Golden Chains the Kings /t/' I ndia led, 

Or rent the Turban from the Sultan 'jr Head. 

One, in old Fables, and the Pagan Strain, 

Nymphs Tritons, nuafts him o'er the 
Main ; 

Another draws fierce Lucifer in Arms, 

And fills tk' Infernal Region ^vith Alarms; 

A Third aivedtes some Druid, to foretel 
Each future Triumph from his dreary Cell. 
Exploded Fancies I that in vain deceive, 

While the Mind nauseates what she cayi' t believe. 
My [M use th’ expected Hero shall pursue 
FromClime to Clime, andkeef him still in View: 
His shining March describe in faithful Laps, 
Content to paint him, nor presume to praise ; 
Their Charms, if Charms they have, the Truth 
supplies, 

And from the Theme unlabour'd Beauties rise. 

By lonMng Nations for the Throne design'd. 
And calfd to pin rd the Rights of Human-kind ; 
With secret Grief his God-like Soul repines. 

And Britain’^ Crown with joyless Lustre shines, 
While Prayers and Tears his destin'd Progress 
stay. 

And Crowds of Mourners choak their Sovereign' s 

Not so he inarch'd, when Hostile Squadrons 
stood 

In Scenes of Death, and fid d his generous Blood; 
When his hoi Coursef paw'd tk' Hungarian 
Plain, 

And adverse Legions stood the Shock in vain. 
His Frontiers past, the Belgian Bounds he views, 
And cross the level Fields his March pursues. 
Here pleas'd the Land M Freedom to ^rvey. 

He greatly scorns the Thirst of boundless Sway, 
(f er the thin Soil, with silent foy he spies 
Transplanted Woods, and borrow'd Verdure 
rise; 

Where every Meadow won with Toil and Blood, 
From haughty Tyrants, and the raging Flood, 
W iik Fruits and Flowers the carepsl Hind sup- 
pUes, 

And doaihes the Marshes in a rick Disguise. 


^ iariUis Muse the] 


Such Wealth for frugal Hands doth Heaven de- 
cree, 

And such thy Gifts, Celestial Liberty I ' 

Through stately Towns, and many a fertile 
Plain, 

The Pomp advances to the neighbouring Main. 
Whole Nations crowd around with joyful Cries, 
And vievj the Heroe with insatiate Eyes. 

In Haga’r Towers he waits, 'till Eastern Gales 
Propitious rise to swell the British Sails. 

Hither die Fame ^EnglandV Monarch brings 
The Vows and Friendships of the neighb'ring 
Kings; 

Mature in Wisdom, his extensive Mind 
Takes in the blended hit 'rests M Mankind, 

The World's great Patriot. Calm thy anxious 
Breast, 

Secure in him, O Europe take thy Rest ; 
Henceforth thy Kingdoms shall remain confin'd 
By Rocks or Streams, the Mounds which Hcav'n 
design'd; 

The their new-made Monarch shall restrain, 

Nor shall thy Hills, Pircnc, rise in vain. 

But see ! to Rritain’r Isle the Squadrons stand. 
And leave the sinking Towers, and lessening 
Land. 

The Royal Bark bounds o'er the floating Plain, 
Breaks thro' the Billows, and divides the Main. 
O'er the vast Deep, Great Monarch, dart thine 
Eyes, 

A watry Prospect hounded hy the Skies: 

Ten thousand Vessels, from ten thousand Shores, 
Bring Gttirs and ( laid, and either India’ .v Stores : 
Behold the Tributes hastening to thy Throne, 
And see the zvide Horizon all iky own. 

Still is it thine ; tho' nozv the cheerful Ciezv 
Hail Albion j Cliffs, just whitening to the Viezv. 
Before the Wind with szi^lling Sails they ride, 
7’/// Thames receives them in his opening Tide.^ 
7”’ Vo; i.< ’• l.ea*.-,!he llioid- nne. /’'.'f. at und, 
Fe.’tic n’.w ./.g tl is a/.'l r, h ing HilS le- 
bontui, 

Nor misses yet, amid the deafening Train, 

The Roarings of the hoarse-resounding Main. 

As in the Flood he sails, from either Side 
He views his Kingdom in its rural Pride ; 

A various Scene tM widespread Landskip yields. 
O'er rick Enclosures and luxuriant Fields : 

A lowing Herd each fertile Pasture fills. 

And distant Flocks stray o'er a thousand Hills. 
AVrirGi'cenwich/i/if/w Woods, with nezo Delight, 
(Shade above Shade) nozv rises to the Sight : 

His Woods ordain'd to visit every Shore, 

And guard the Island which they graced before. 

The Sun now rowlingdown the Western W ay, 
A Blaze of Fires renews the fading Day ; 
Unnumbered Barks the Regal Barge infold. 
Brightening the Twilight with its beamy Gold ; 
Less thick the finny Skoals, a countless Fry, 
Before the While or kingly Dolphin fly. 

In one vast Shout he seeks the crowded S trand, 
And in a Peal of Thunder gains the Land. 

Welcome, great Stranger, to our longing Eyes, 
Oh 1 King desiVd, adopted Alhion cries. 

For thee ^ East breath'd out aprosprous^reese, 
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Bright were tfu Suns, and gently sweird the 
Seas, 

Thy Presence did each doubtful Heart compose, 
A nd Factions wonder'd that they once were Foes ; 
That joyful Day they lost each Hostile Name, 
The same titeir Aspect, and their Voice the same. 

So two fair Twins, whose Features were de- 
sign'd 

At one soft 'Moment in the Mothers Mind, 
Show each the other with reflected Grace, 

And the same Beauties bloom in either Face; 
The puzzled Strangers which is which enquire. 
Delusion grateful to the smiling Sire. 

From that fair Hill, where hoary Sages boast 
To name the Stars, and count the heavenly Host, 
By the next Dawn doth great Augusta rise. 
Proud Town ! the noblest Scene hctieatk the Skies. 
I'hamtib her thousand Spires their Lustre 
shed, 

And a vast Navy hides his ample Bed, 

A floating Forest. From the distant Strand 
A Line of Golden Carrs strikes o'er the Land: 
Britannia^ Peers in Pomp and rich Array, 
Before their King, triumphant, lead the IVay. 
Far as the Eye can reach, the gawdy T rain, 

A bright Procession, shines along the Plain. 

So haply through the Heav'n's wide pathless 
Ways 

A Comet draws a long-extended Blaze ; 

From East to West ^trns through}'] th! ethereal 
Frame, 

And half Heav'n's Convex glitters with the 
Flame. 

Now to the Regal Towers securely brought. 

He plans Britannia’^ Glories in hii Thought ; 
Resumes the delegated Pow'r he gave. 

Rewards the Faithful and restores the Brave. 
Whom shall the Muse from out the shining 
Throng 

Select to heighten and adorn her Song f 
Thee, Halifax. To thy capacious Mind, 

O Man approdd, is Britain’.? IVirPlt- 
Her Coin (while Nassau fmghij de/.a.' and 
rude, 

By Thee in Beauty and in Truth renew'd. 

An Arduous Work / again thy Charge we see, 
And thy own Care once more' returns to Thee. 

O ! form'd in eatery Scene to a 7 t>e and please. 
Mix Wit with Pomp, and Dignity with Ease : 
Tho' caWd to shine aloft, thou wilt not scorn 
To smile on A rts thy seif did once adorn : 

For this thy Name succeeding Time shall praise, 
A nd envy less thy Garter, than thy Bays. 

The Muse, iffifd with thy enlivening Beams, 
p'erhaps shall aim at more exalted Themes, 
Record our Monarch in u nobler Strain, 

And sing the opening Wonders of his Reign; 
Bright Carolina^ heavenly Beauties t/^ce. 

Her valiant Consort, and his blooming Race. 

A Train of Kings their fruitful Lave supplies, 
A glorious Scene to Albion'jr ravish'd Eyes ; 

sees by Brunswick’j Hand her Sceptre 
sway'd, 

And through his Line from Age to Age canvefd. 


* \he bums] 


No. 621.] Wednesday, November 17, 1714. [ 


postquam se lumine puro 

Implevit, stellasque vagas miratur ei Astra 
Fixa Polls, vidit quanta sub node jaceret 
Nostra dies, risiique sui ludibria Lucan. 


T he following Letter having in it some Ob- 
servations out of the common Road, I shall 
make it the Entertainment of thisOay. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘The common Topicks against the Pride of 
‘ Man which are laboured by florid and declama- 
‘ tory Writers, are taken from the Baseness of his 
* Original, the Imperfections of his Nature, or the 
‘ short Duration of those Goods in which he makes 
‘ his Boast. Though it be true that we can have 
‘ nothing in us that ought to raise our Vanity, yet a 
‘ Consciousness of our own Merit may be some- 
‘ times laudable. The Folly therefore lyes here ; 
‘We are apt to pride our selves in worthless, or 
‘perhaps shameful Things; and, on the other 
‘ hand, count that disgraceful which is our truest 
‘ Glory. 

‘ Hence it is, that the Lovers of Praise take 
‘ wrong Mea.sures to attain it. Would a vain Man 
‘ consult his own Heart, he would find that if others 
‘ knew his Weaknesses as well as he himself doth, 

* he could not have the Impudence to expect the 
‘publick Esteem. Pride therefore flows from 
‘ want of Reflection, and Ignorance of our selves. 

‘ Knowledge and Humility come upon us together. 

‘ The proper way to make an Estimate of our 
* selves, IS to consider seriously what it is we Value 
‘ or despise in others. A Man who boasts of the 
‘ Goods of Fortune, a gay Dress or a new Title, is 
‘ generally the Mark of Ridicule. We ought 
‘ therefore not to admire in our selves, what we 
‘ are so ready to laugh at in other Men. 

‘ Much less can we with Reason pride ourselves 
‘ in those things, which at some time of our Life 
‘ we shall certainly de.spise. And yet, if we will 
‘give our selves the Trouble of looking backward 
‘ and forward on the several Changes, which we 
‘ have already undeigone and hereafter must try, 

‘ we shall find that the greater Degrees of our 
‘ Knowledge and Wisdom, serve only to shew us 
‘ our own Imperfections. 

‘As wc ri.se fro in 'Childhood to Youth, we look 
‘ with Contempt on the Toys and Trifles which 
‘ our Hearts have hitherto been set upon. When 
‘ we advance to Manhood, we are held wise in 
‘ proportion to our Shan^ and Regret for the 
‘ Rashness and Extravagance of Y oum. Old .^e 
‘ fills us with mortifying Reflections upon a Li^, 
‘ inis-spent in the Pursuit of anxious Wealth Cr 
‘ uncertain Honour. Agreeable to this Gradation 
‘ of Thought in this Life, it may be reasonably 
‘supposed, that in a future State, the Wisdom, 

‘ the Experience, and the Maxims of old Age, will 
* be looked upon by a separate Spirit in much the 
* same Light, as an ancient Man now sees tlic little 
* Follies and Toyings of Infants. The Pomps, the 
‘ Honours, the Policies, and Arts of mortal Men, 
♦will be thought as trifling as Hobby-Horses, 
< Mock Battles, or any other Sports that now em- 
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* pl6y all the Cunnine, and Strength, and Ambition 

* of rational Beings from four Years old to nine or 

* If the Notion of a gradual Rise in Beings, 
'from the meanest to the most High, be not a 
‘ vain Imagination, it is npt improbable that an 

* Angel loote down upon a Man, as a Man doth 

* upon a Creature which approaches the nearest to 
[ ‘ the rational Nature. By the same Rule (if I 

' may indulge my Fancy in this Particular) a su- 
' penor Brute looks with a kind of Pride on one of 
‘ an inferior ,^^pecies. If they could reflect, we 
‘might imagine from the Gestures of some of 
'them, that they think themselves the Soveraigns 
‘ of the World, and that all things were made for 
' them. Such a 'J'hought would not be more ab- 
' surd in Br»ite Creatures, than one which Men 
'are apt to entertain, namely, That all the Stars 
‘ in the Firmament were created only to please 
' their Eyes and amuse their Imaginations, Mr. 
' Dryden, in his Fable of the Cock afid the Fox, 

* makes a Speech for his Hero the Cock, which is 
' a pretty Instance for this Purpose, 

Then tummr, said to Partlet, See, my Dear, 
How lavish Nature hath adorn'd the Year; 
How the pale Pnmrose and the Violet spring. 
And Birds essay their Throats, disus'd to sing: 
All these are ours, and J with Pleasure see 
Man strutting on hvo Legs, and aping me. 

' What I would observe from the Whole is this, 
' That we ought to value our selves upon those 
‘ Things only which superior Beings think valuable, 
' since that is the only way for us not to sink in 
' our own Esteem hereafter. 


I No. 622.] Friday, November 19, 17x4. [ 

I 

I Fallentis Semita Vitee.—Jlor. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ TN a former Speculation you have observed, 
‘ JL that true Greatness doth not consist in that 
‘Pomp and Noise wherein the Generality of Man- 
' kind are apt to place it. You have there taken 
‘ Notice, that Virtue in Obscurity often appears 
‘more illustrious in the Eye of superior Beings, 

‘ than all that passes for Grandeur and Magnifi- 
‘cence among Men. , 

‘ When we look back, upon the History of those 
‘ who have born the Parts of Kings, Statesmen, or 
‘ Commanders, they appear to us stripped of those 
' out-side Ornaments that dazzled their Conlem- 
‘ poraries ; and we regard their Persons as great 
‘ or little, in Proportion to the Eminei^ce of their 
' Virtues or Vices. The wise Sayings, gcnerou.s 
' Sentiments, or disinterested Conduct of a Philo- 
‘ sopher under mean Circumstances of Life, set 
‘ him higher in our Esteem than the mighty Po- 
‘tentates of the Earth, when we view them both 
‘ through the long Prospect of many Ages. Were 
* the Memoirs of an obscure M.an, who lived up 
‘to the Dignity of his Nature, and according to 
‘ the Rules of Virtue, to be laid before us, we 
'should find nothing in such a Ch.aracter which 


; might not set hirn on a Level with Men of the 
highest Stations. The following Extract out of 
‘ the private Papers of an honest Country-Gentle- 
' man will set this Matter in a clear Light Your 
‘ Reader will perhaps conceive a greater Idea of 
‘him from these Actions done in Secret, and 
‘without a Witness, than of those which have 
‘ drawn upon them the Admiration of Multitudes. 


“ In my aad Year I found a violent Affection 
‘for my Cousin Charles'si Wife growing upon me, 

‘ wherein I was in danger of succeeding, if I had 
‘‘not upon that Account begun my I’ravels into 
' foreign Countries, 

“ A little after my Return into En^lajid, .it a 
“private Meeting with my Uncle Ftancis, I re- 
“ fused the Offer of his Estate, and prevailed 
“ upon him not to disinherit his Son Ned. 

“ Mem. Never to tell this to Ned, lest he should 
“ think hardly of his deceased Father : though 
“he continues to speak ill of me for this very 
“Reason. 

“ Prevented a scandalous Law-suit betwixt my 
“Nephew Harry and his Mother, by allowing 
“ her under-hand, out of my own Pocket, so much 
“ Money yearly as the Dispute was about. 

“ Procured a Benefice for a young Divine, who 
“ is Sister’s Son to the good Man who was my 
“Tutor, and hath been dead Twenty Years. 

“ Gave 'Pen Pounds to poor Mrs, , my 

“ Friend 11 ’s Widow. 

Mem. To retrench one DLsh at my 'Pablc, till 
“ I have fetched it up again. 

Mem. To repair my House and finish my 
“ Gardens in order to employ poor People after 
“ Harvest time. 

“Ordered John to let out Goodman 7 ? ’s 

“ Sheep that were pounded, by Night : but not 
“ to let his Fellow-Servants know it. 

“Prevailed upon M. T. Esq., not to take the 
“ Law of the Farmer’s SoaforshootingaPartridge, 
“ and to give him his Gun again. 

“ Paid the Apothecary for curing an old Woman 
“that confessed her self a Witch. 

“ Gave away my favourite Dog for biting a 
“P>eggar. 

“Made the Minister of the Parish and a IVhi^ 
“Justice of one Mind, by putting them upon e,\-- 
" plaining their Notions to one another. 

“ Mem. To turn off Peter for shooting a Doc 
“while .she was eating Acorns out of his Hand. 

“When my Neighbour yohn, who hath often 
“injured me, comes to make his Request to Mor- 
“ row : 

Mem. I have forgiven him. 

“ Laid up my Chariot and sold my Horses, to 
“ relieve the Poor in a Scarcity of Corn. 

“ In the same Year remitted to my Tenants a 
“ Fifth Part of their Rents. 

“As# was ainng to-day, I fell into. a 'I'hought 
“ that warmed my Heart, and shall, I hope, he 
“ the belter for it as long as I live. 

“ Mem. To charge my Son in private to erect 
“no Monument for me ; but not to put this in my 
“last Will. , 
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No. 623.] Monday, Nov. 22, 1714. \,A^idison} 


Sed wiki tellus optem priits inta dekismt, 
Vel pater omnipotens adigat me fulmine ad um- 
bras, 

Palhntes tttuBras Rrehi nociemgue profmtdam. 
Ante, pndor, guam te violent aut tua jura re- 
solvam. 

llle meos, primes gni me sihijunxit, amores 
AbsUilit : ille kabeat secutn, servetque sepulchro. 

Virg. 


I AM obliged to my Friend, the Love-Casuist,^ 
for the following Curious Piece of Antiquity, 
■which I shall communicate to the Publick m his 
own Words. 

Mr. Spectator, 

' You may remember, that I lately transmitted 
‘to you an Account of an ancient Custom, in the 
‘Manors of East and West-Enbome, in the 
‘ County <2/’ Berks, and elsen.ukcre. If a Cnstom- 
^ ary Tenant die, the Widow shall have what 
* the Law calls her Free-Bench in all his CoPy- 
^ hold Lands, dum sola et casta fuerit, that is, 
‘while she lives single and chaste; but tf she 
‘ Commits Incontinency, she forfeits her Estate; 

‘ Yet if she will come into the Court riding back- 
‘ ward upon a Black Ram, with his Tail in her 
‘ Hand, and say the W ords follo^ving, the Steward 
‘ is bound by the Custom to re-admit her to her 
‘ Free-Bench. 

Here I am, 

Riding upon a Black Ram, 

Like a Whore as I am ^ 

And, for my Crincuni Crancum. 

Have lost my Bincum Bancum ; 

And, for my Tail's Game, 

Have done Ihis worldly Shame ; 

Tfurefore, I pray you Mr. Steward, lei 
me have my Land again, I 

‘After having informed you that my I.ord Coke 
* observes, that this is the most frail and slippery 
‘ Tenure of any in England, I shall tell you, since 
‘ the Writing of that Letter, I have, according to 
‘ my Promise, been at great Pains in searching 
‘out the Records of the Black Ram; and have 
‘ at last met with the Proceedings of the Court- 
‘ Baron, held in that Behalf, for the Space of a 
‘whole Day. The Record saith, that a strict In- 
‘ quisition having been made into the Right of tlic 
‘ Tenants to their several Estates, by a crafty old 
‘Steward, he found that many of the Lands of 
* the Manor were, by default of the several 
‘ Widows, forfeited to the Lord, and accordingly 
‘would have enter’d on the Premises: Upon 
‘which the good Women demanded the Benefit 
‘ of the Ram. The Steward, after having perused 
‘ their several Pleas, adjourn’d the Court to ^g-r- 
‘ might have Day enough 


* See note to No. 608. 

“ See Nos. 591, 602, 605, 614, and 625. 

3 Then the nth, now the 22nd of June, longest 
day of the year. 


* The Court being set, and filled with a 9 ^i 
* Concourse of People, who came from all Pa^ts 
‘to see the Solemnity, the first who entered was 
‘the Widow P'rontiy, who had made her Appear- 
‘ance in the last Year’s Cavalcade. The Register 
‘ observes, that finding it an easy Pad-Ram, and 
‘foreseeing she might have further Occasion for 
‘it, she purchased it of the Steward. 

‘ Mr.s. Sarah Dainty, Relict of Mr. John 
^Dainty, (who was the greatest Prude in the 
‘ Parish) came next in the Procession. She at 
‘ first made some Difficulty of takifig the TaU in 
‘ her Hand ; and was observed in pronouncing 
‘the Form of Penance, to soften the two most 
‘ emphatical Words into Clincum Clancum : But 
‘ the Steward took care to make her speak plain 
‘ English before he would let her have her Land 
‘ again. 

‘ The third Widow that was brought to this 
‘ worldly Shame, being mounted upon a vicious 
‘ Ram, had the Ml.sfortune to be thrown by him; 

‘ upon which she lioped to be excused from going 
‘ thro’ the rest of the Ceremony ; But the Steward 
‘ being well yersed in the Law, observed very 
‘ wisely upon this Occasion, that the breaking of 
‘ the Hope docs not hinder the Execution of the 
‘ Criminal. 

‘ frrirth T.ady upon Record was the Widow 
*('; /. .1 .MU' «:• t .lie, who had kept half a 
' >• >1' y( uiig rt'.’-'As oil and on for the Space of 
‘ two Years ; but having been more kind to her 
‘ Carter John, she was introduced with the Huiza’s 
‘of all her Lovers about her. 1 

‘ Mrs. Sable appearing in her Weeds, which 
‘were very new and fresh, and of the same Colour i 
‘ with her whimsical Palfrey, made a very decent 
‘ Figure in the Solemnity. 

‘Another, who had been summoned to make 
j ‘ her Appearance, was excused by the Steward, 
i ‘ as well knowing in his Heart, that the good 
' * Sqiure himself had qualified her for the Ram. 

‘ Mrs. Quick having nothing to object a^^ainst 
‘the Indictment, pleaded her Belly. But it was 
‘ rtmembred that she made the same Excuse the 
‘ Year before. Upon which the Steward observ’d, 

‘ that she might so contrive it, as never to do the 
‘ Service of the Manor. 

‘ The Widow Fidget being cited into Court, 
‘insi.sted that she had done no more since the 
‘ Death of her Husband, than what she used to 
‘ do in his Life-timp ; and withal desir’d Mr. 

‘ Steward to consider his own Wife’s Case, if he 
‘ should chance to die before her. 

‘ The next m order was a Dowager of a very 
‘ corpulent Make, who would have been excusea 
‘ as not finding any Ram was able to carry 
‘ her : upoq which the Steward commuted her 
‘ Punishment, and ordered her to make her Entry 
‘upon a black Ox. 

‘The Widow Mapkwelt, a |^oman who ha’d 
* long lived with a most unbleipbhed Character, 
‘having turned off her old Chamber-maid in a 
‘ Pet, was by that revengeful Creature brought in 
‘upon the black Ram Nine times the same Day, 

‘ Several Widows of the Neighbourhood, being 
‘ brought upon their Tryal, they .shewed that they 
‘ did not hold of the Manor, and were discharged 
‘ accordingly. ^ 






* A pretty yoimg Creature who closed the Pro- 

* cession, came ambling in, with so bewitching an 
*Air, that the Steward was observed to cast a 
‘ Sheep’s Eye upon her, and married her within a 

* ^onth after the Death of his Wife. 

‘ jV. Mrs. Touchwood appeared, according 

* to Summons, but had nothing laid to her Charge : 

' having liv’d irreproachably since the Decease of 
*her Husband, who left her a Widow in the 
‘ Sixty-ninth Year of her Age. 

/ am, SIR, &c. 

No. 624.] Wednesday, Nov . 24, 1714. [ 


Audire, aiqw to^nm juheo componere, quisquis 
Ambiiione mala, aui argenti pallet aniore 
Quisquis luxuria Hor. 


M ankind is divided into two Parts, the 
Busie and the Idle. The Husie World may 
Ijc divided into the Virtuous and the Vicious, i'he 
Vicious agam into the Covetous, the Ambitious, 
and the Sensual. The idle Part of Mankind arc 
ill a State inferior to any one of these. All the 
other are engaged in the Pursuit of Happine.ss, 
though often misplaced, and aie therefore more 
likely to be attentive to Mich Means, as shall be i 
proposed to them for that End. The Idle, who I 
are neither wi.se for this World, nor the next, are 
emphatically called by Dr, Tillotson, Fools at 
large. Thev propose to them.sclves no End, but 
run adrift with every Wind. Advice therefore 
would be but thrown away upon them, since they 
would scarce take the Pains to read it, I shall 
not fatigue any of this worthless Tribe with a 
long Harangue ; but will leave them with this 
short Saying of Plato, that Labour ts prejerable 
io Idleness, as Brightness to Rust. 

The Pursuits of the Active Part of Mankind, 
are either in the Paths of Religion and Virtue ; 
or, on the other Hand, m the Roads to Wealth, 
Honours or Pleasure. I .shall therefore compare 
the Pursuits of Avarice, Ambition and sensual 
Delight, with their opposite Virtues ; and shall 
consider which of these Piiiiciplcs engages Men 
ip n Course of the greatest Labour, SufTering 
and Assiduity. Most Men, in their cool Reason- 
ings, are willing to allow that a Course of Virtue 
will in the End be rewarded the most amply . but 
repre.sent the Way to it as rugged and narrow. 
If therefore it can he made appear, that Men 
struggle through as many Troubles to be ini'^er- 
able, as they do to he happy, my Readers may 
perhaps be perswaded to be Good, when they 
find they shall lose nothing by it. 

First, for Avarice. The Miser i#ipore Indus- 
trious than the Saint : The Pains of getting, the 
Pears of losing, and the Inability of enjoying his 
Wealth, have hetcfn the Mark of Satyr in all Ages. 
Wnfc his Repentance upon his Jieglect of a good 
Bargain, his Sorrow for being over-reached, his 
Hope of improving a Sum, and his Fear of falling 
into Want, directed to their proper Objects : they 
would make so many different Christian Graces 
and Virtues, He may apply to himself a great 
Part of St. Pauls Catalogue of Sufferings. In 


joitmeyiftg o^ten ; in Perils of Water, in Perils 
of Robbers, tn Perils among false Brethren. In 
Weariness and Pahfulness, in Watchings often, 

in Htmger and Thirst, in Fastings often, 

At how much less Expcnce might he lay up to 
himself Treasures in Heaven ; or if I may, in 
this Place, be allowed to add the Saying of a 
great Philosopher, he may provide such Possess- 
ions, as fearneithcr Arms, nor Men, Jove 
himself 

In the second Place, if we look upon the Toils 
of Ambition, in the same Light as we have con- 
sidered those of Avarice, we shall readily own 
that far less Trouble is requisite to gain fasting 
(51ory, than the Power and Reputation of a few 
Years ; or, in other Words, we may with more 
F.ase deserve Honour, than obtain it. The Am- 
bitious Man .should remember Cardinal Woolseys 
Complaint. ‘ Had I served God, with the same 
‘Application, wherewith 1 served my King, he 
‘would not have forsaken me in my old Age.’ 
The Cardinal here softens his Ambition by the 
specious Pretence of serving his King: Whereas 
hi.s Words in ilie piopci Construction, imply, that 
if instead of being acted by Ambition, he had 
been acted by Religion, he should have now felt 
the Comforts of it, when the whole World turned 
its Back upon him. 

Thirdly, Let us romp.arc tlv^ Pains of the Sens- 
ual, with those of the ViUuous, and see i\hicli 
arc heavier in the Balance. It may seem .strange, 
at the first View, that the Men of Pleasure should 
be advised to change their Com sc, liecau.se they 
lead a painful Life. Yet when wc sec them so 
active and vigilant in quest of Delight ; under so 
many Disquu'ts, and the Sjiort of such various 
Passions ; let them answer, as they can, if the 
Pams they I'na^rrr/,. fh' not outweigh their En- 
joyments. 1 1 '. I . . on the one Part be- 

tween the two Sexes, and the Caprices on the 
other, the Debasement of Reason, the Pangs of 
Expectation, t’ I 'I -t i" Possession, 

the Stings of K' m., Vexations 

allending even the most refined Delights that 
make up this Business of Life, rendet it so silly 
and uncomfortable, that no Man is thought wise 
till he hath got over it, or happy, but in propor- 
tion as he hath cleared Inniself from it. 

'J'he Sum of all is this. Man is made an active 
Being. Whether he walks m the Paths of Virtue 
or Vice, he is smo to meet with many Difficulties 
to prove his Patience, and excite his Industry. 
The same if not greater Labour, i'-. rciquircd in the 
Service of Vice and h'olly, as of Virtue and Wis- 
dom : And he hath this casie Choice left him, 
whether with the .Strength he is Master of, be will 
purchase Happiness or Repentance. 


No. 625.] Friday, Nov . 26, 1714. [ 


aviores 

A tenero meditatur Ungni. — Hor. 


Lime Casuist hath referred to me the 
X following Letter of Queries, with his An- 
swers to each Question, for my Approbation. I 
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have accordingly consider’d the several Matters 
therein contained, and hereby confirm and ratifie * 
his Answers, and require the gentle Querist to 
conform her self thereunto. 

SIR, 

* I was Thirteen the Ninth of Novetnber last, ^ 
‘ and must now begin to think of settling my self 

‘ in the World, and so I would humbly beg your 

* Advice, what I must do with Mr. londle, who , 
‘ makes his Addresses to me. He is a very pretty , 
‘ Man, and hath the blackest Eyes and whitest , 

Teeth you ever saw. Though he is but a < 
‘ younger Brother, he dresses like a Man of , 
‘ Quality, and no Body comes into a Room like , 

* him. I know he hath refused great Offers, and , 
‘if he cannot Marry me, he will never have any , 
‘ Body else. But my Father hath forbid him the ^ 
‘ House, because he sent me a Copy of Verses ; , 
‘ for he is one of the greatest Wits in Town. My , 
‘ eldest Sister, who, with her good Will, would , 
‘ call me Miss as long as I live , must be married , 
‘ before me, they say. She tells them, that Mr. , 
‘ Fondle makes a Fool of me, and will snoil the , 
‘ Child, as she calls me, like a confident thing as , 
‘ she is. In short, I am resolved to marry Mr. , 
‘ Fmdle, if it be but to spite her. But because I 

‘ would do nothing that is imprudent, I beg of you 
‘ to give me your Answers to some Questions I 
‘will write down, and desire you to get them 
' printed in the Spectator, and I do not doubt 
‘ but you will give such Advice, as, I am sure, I 
‘ shall follow. 

‘ When Mr. Fondle looks upon me for half an 
‘ Hour together, and calls me Angel, is he not in 
‘ Love ? 

Answer, No. 

‘ May not I be certain he will be a kind Hus- 
‘ band, that has promised me half my Portion in 
‘ Pin-money, and to keep me a Coach and Six in 
‘ the Bargain. 

No. 

‘Whether I, who have been acquainted with 
‘him thi^ whole Year almost, am not a better 
‘Judge of his Merit, than my Father and Mo- 
‘ther, who never heard him talk, but at Table? 

No. 

‘ Whether I am not old enough to chuse for my 
‘self? 

No. 

' Whether it would not have been rude in me 

* to refuse a Lock of his Hair ? 

No. 

‘ Shou’d not I be a very barbarous Creature, if 
‘I did not pity a Man that is always Sighing for 
‘my Sake? 

No. 

‘Whether you would not advise me to run 
‘ away with the poor Man V 
No. 

‘Whether you do not think, that if I won’t 
‘ have him, he won’t drown himself? 

Nc. 


‘ What shall I say to him the next time he asks 
‘ me if I will marry him ? 

No. 

The following Letter requires neither Intro- 
duction, nor Answer. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I wonder that in the present Situation of 
‘Affairs, you can take Pleasure in writing any 
‘ thing but News ; for, in a Word, who minds any 
‘ thing else ? The Pleasure of increasing in 
‘ Knowledge, and learning something new every 
‘ Hour of Life, is the noblest Entertainment of a 
‘ Rational Creature. 1 have a very good Ear for 
‘ a Secret, and am naturally of a communicative 
‘Temper; by which Means I am capable of 
‘ doing you great Services in this way. In order 
‘ to make my self useful, I am early in the Anti- 
‘ chamber, where I thrust my Head into the thick 
‘of the Press, and catch the News, at the open- 
‘ ing of the Door, while it is warm. Sometimes I 
‘ stand by the Beef-Eaters, and take the Buz as 
i ‘ it passes by me. At other times I lay my Ear 
‘close to the Wall, and suck in many a valuable 
‘ Whisper, as it runs in a streight Line from Cor- 
‘ ner to Corner. When I am weary with stand- 
‘ ing, I repair to one of the neighbouring Coffee- 
‘ houses, where I sit sometimes for a whole Day, 
‘and have the News as it comes from Court fre.sh 
‘and fresh. In short, Sir, 1 spare no Pains to 
‘know how the World goes. A Piece of News 
‘ loses its Flavour when it hath been an Hour in 
‘ the Air. I love, if 1 may so speak, to have it 
‘ fresh from the Tree ; and to convey it to my 
‘ Friends before it is faded. Accordingly my Ex- 
‘ pences in Coach-hire make no small Article ; 
‘ which you may believe, when I assure you, that 
‘ I post away from Coffee-house to Coffee-house, 
‘ and forestall the Evening-Post by two Hours. 
‘ There is a certain Gentleman who hath given me 
‘ the slip twice or thrice, and hath been before- 
‘ hand with me at Child’s,. But I have play’d him 
‘ a Trick. I have purchas’d a jiair of the best 
* Coach-horses 1 could buy for Money, and now 
‘ let him out-strip me if he can. Once more, Mr. 
‘ Spectator, let me advise you to deal in News. 
‘You may depend upon my A.ssistance. But I 
‘ must break off abruptly, for I have twenty Let- 
‘ ters to write. 

Yours in haste', 

Tho. Quid-nunc. 


No. 626,] Monday, Nov. 29, 1714. [Henry Grove, 

^Dulcigue animos novUaie tetidbo. 

Ov. Met. 1 . I. 

I HAVE seen 41 little Work of a learned Man,* 
consisting of extemporary Speculations, which 
owed their Birth to the most trifling Occurrences 
of Life His usual Method was, to write down 
any sudden Start of Thought which arose in his 

1 Meditations, &c., by the Hon. Robert Boyle. I 
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Mind upon the sight of an odd Gesticulation in a 
j Man, any whimsical Mimickry of Reason in a 
! Beast, or whatever appeared remarkable in any 
Object of the visible Creation. He was able to 
moralize upon a Snuff-Box, would flourish elo- 
quently upon a Tucker or a Pair of Ruffles, and 
draw practical Inferences from a full-bottomed 
Perriwig, This I thought fit to mention, by way 
of Excuse, for my ingenious Correspondent, who 
hath introduced the following Letter by an Image 
which, 1 will beg leave to tell him, is too ridicu- 
lous in so ter^us and noble a Speculation. 

Mr . Spectator, 

*When 1 have seen young Puss playing her 

* wanton CSambols, and with a thousand antick 
‘ Shapes express her own Gayety at the same time 
*that she twoved mine, while the old Grannum 

* hath sat by with a most exemplary Gravity, un- 

* mov’d at all that past ; it hath made me reflect 
‘what should be the occasion of Humours so 

* opposite in two Creatures, between whom there 
‘ was no visible Difference but that of Age ; and 
‘ I have been able to resolve it into nothing else 
‘ but Fi>rce of Novelty. 

‘ In every Species of Creatures, those who have 

* been least Time in the World, appear best pleased 
‘ with their Condition : For, besides that to a new 

* Comer the World hath a Freshness on it that 
‘strikes the Sense after a most agreeable Manner, 

* Being it self, unattended with any great Variety 

* of Enjoyments, excites a Sensation of Pleasure. 
‘ But as Age advances, every thing seems to 

* wither, the Senses are disgusted with their old 

* Entertainments, and Existence turns flat and 

* insipid. We may see this exemplified in Man- 

* kind : The Child, let him be free from Pain, and 
‘ gratified in his Change of Toys, is diverted with 

* the smallest Trifle. Nothing disturbs the Mirth 
*of the Boy, but a little Punishment or Confme- 
'ment. The Youth must have more violent 
‘ Pleasures to employ his Time ; the Man loves 
*the Hurry of an active Life, devoted to the Pur- 

* suits of Wealth or Ambition ; and Lastly, old 

* Age, having lost its Capacity for these Avoca- 

* tions, becomes its own insupportable Burthen. 
‘ This Variety may in part be accounted for by 
‘ the Vivacity and Decay of the Faculties ; but I 

* believe is cniefly owing to this. That the longer 
*we have been in Possession of Being, the less 

* sensible is the Gust we have of it ; and the more 
'it requires of adventitious Amusements to re- 
‘lieve us from the Satiety and Weariness it brings 

* along with it. 

' And as Novelty is of a very powerful, so of a 
'most extensive influence. Moralists have long 
‘ since observed it to be the Source of Admiration, 
'which lessens in proportion to ou* Familiarity 
‘ with Objects, and upon a thorough Acquaintance 
' is utterly extinguished. But I mink it hath not 
' been so commonly remarked, that all the other 
' Passions depend considerably ott the same Cir- 
‘ cumstance. What is it but Novelty that awakens 
' jDe.sire, enhances Delight, kindles Anger, pro- 
' ‘vokes Envy, inspires Horror? To this Cause we 
'must ascribe it, that Love languishes with 
' Fruition, and Friendship it self is recommended 
‘ by Intervals of Absence : Hence Monsters, by 


use, are beheld without loathing, and the most 
enchanting Beauty without Rapture, That 
Emotion of the ^irits in which Passion consists, 
is usually the Effect of Surprize, and as long as 
it continues, heightens the agreeable or disagree- 
able Qualities of its Object ; but as this Emotion 
ceases (and it ceases with the Novelty) things 
appear m another Light, and affects us even less 
than might be expected from their proper Energy, 
for having moved us too much before. 

' It may not be an useless Enquiry how far the 
Love of Novelty is the unavoidable Growth of 
Nature, and in what Respects it is peculiarly 
adapted to the present State. To me it seems 
impossible, that a reasonable Creature should 
rest absolutely satisfied in any Acquisitions what- 
ever, without endeavouring farther ; for after its 
highest Improvements, the Mind hath an Idea of 
an Infinity of things stiH behind worth knowing, 
to the Knowledge of which therefore it cannot he 
indifferent ; as by climbing up a Hill in the midst 
of a wide Plain, a Man hath his Prospect en- 
larged, and, together with that, the Bounds of 
his Desires. Upon this Account, I cannot think 
he detracts from the State of the Blessed, who 
conceives them to be perpetually employed in 
fresh Searches into Nature, and to Eternity ad- 
vancing into the fathomless Depths of the Divine 
Perfecnons. In this Thought there is nothing 
but what doth Honour to these glorified Spirits ; 
provided still it be remembred, that their Desire 
of more proceeds not from iheir disrelishing what 
they possess ; and the Pleasure of a new Enjoy- 
ment is not with them measured by its Novelty 
(which is a thing merely foreign and accidental) 
but by its real intrinsick Value. After an Ac- 
quaintance of many thousand Years with the 
Works of God, the Beauty and Magnificence of 
the Creation fills them with the same pleasing 
Wonder and profound Awe, which Aaatn felt 
himself seized with as he first opened his Eyes 
upon this glorious Scene. Truth captivates with 
unborrowed Charms, and whatever hath once 
given Satisfaction will always do it : In all which 
they have manifestly the Advantage of'^s, who 
are so much govern^ by sickly and changeable 
Appetites, that we can with the greatest Coldness 
behold the stupendous Displa^^s of Omnipotence, 
and be in Transports at the puny Essays of 
humane Skill ; throw aside Speculations of the 
sublimest N.-iture and vastest Importance into 
some obscure Corner of the Mind, to make Room 
for new Notions of no Consequence at all ; are 
even tired of Health, because not enlivened with 
alternate Pain, and prefer the first Reading of 
an indifferent Author, to the second or third 
Perusal of one whose Merit and Reputation are 
established. 

' Our being thus formed serves many useful 
Purposes in the present State. It contributes 
not a little to the Advancement of Learning ; for, 
as Cicero takes Notice, That which makes Men 
*. I Ml. lergo the Fatigues of Philosophical 
1 I i>.ii.oiiH. is not so much the Greatness of 
Objects as their Novelty. It is not enough that 
there is Field and Game for the Chace, and that 
the Understanding is prompted with a restless 
Thirst of Knowledge, effectually to rouse the 
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* Soul, sunk into the State of Sloth and Indolence ; 

* it is also necessary that there be an uncommon 
‘Pleasure annexed to the first Appearance of 
‘Truth in the Mind. This Pleasure being ex* 

‘ quisite for the Time it lasts, but transient, it 
‘ hereby comes to- pass that the Mind grows into 

* an Indifference to its former Notions, and passes 
*on after new Discoveries, in hope of repeating 
‘the Delight. It is with Knowledge as with 
‘Wealth, the Pleasure of which lies more in mak- 
‘ ing endless Additions, than in taking a Review 
‘of our old Store. There are some Inconveni- 
‘encies that follow this Temper, if not guarded 
‘against, particularly this, that through a too 
‘ great Eagerness of something new we are many 
‘ times impatient of staying long enough upon a 
‘ Question that requires some time to resolve it, or, 

‘ which is worse, perswade our selves that we are 
‘Masters of the Subject before we are so, only to 
‘ be at the Liberty of going upon a fresh Scent ; 

‘ in Mr. Lock'% Words, We see a little^ presume 

* a great deal, and so jump to the Conclusion. 

‘A farther Advantage of our Inclination for 
‘ N ovelty , as at present circumstantiated, is, that 

* it annihilates all the boasted Distinctions among 

* Mankind. Look not up with Envy to those 
‘above thee. Sounding Titles, stately Buildings, 

‘ fine Gardens, gilded 'Chariots, rich Equipages, 

* what are they ? They dazzle evety one but the 
‘ Possessor : To him that is accustomed to them 

‘ they are cheap and regardless 'I'liings : I'hey i 
‘ supply him not with brighter Images, or more j 
‘suliUme Satisfactions than the plain Man may I 
‘ have, whose small Estate will just enable him to ! 

* support the Charge of a simple unencumbered 
‘Life. He enters heedless into his Rooms of 
‘ State, a.s you or I do under our poor Sheds. I'he 
‘noble Paintings and costly Furniture are lost on 

‘ him ; he sees them not ; As how can it be other- i 
‘ wise, when by Custom, a Fabrick infinitely more j 
‘grand and finish’d, that of the Universe, stands 

* unobserved by the Inhabitants, and the ever- 

* lasting Lamps of Heaven are lighted up in vain, 
‘for anjp Notice that Mortals take of them? 
‘Thanks to indulgent Nature, which not only 
‘ placed her Children originally upon a Level, but 
‘ still, by the Strength of this Principle, in a great 
‘ Measure preserves it , in spite of all the Care of 
‘ a Man, to introduce artificial Distinctions. 

‘To add no more, Is not this Fondness for 
‘ Novelty, which makes us out of Conceit with all 
‘we already have, a convincing Proof of a future 
‘ State ? Either Man was made in vain, or this is 
‘ not the only World he was made for : For there 

* cannot be a greater Instance of Vanity, than that 
‘to which Man is liable, to be deluded from the 
‘Cradle to the Grave with fleeting Shadows of 
‘ Happiness. His Pleasures, and those not con- 
‘aiderable neither, die in the Possession, and fresh 
‘Enjoyments do not rise fast enough to nil up half 
‘his Life with Satisfaction. When I see Persons 
‘sick of themselves any longer than they are 
‘called away by something that is of Force to 

* chain down the present Thought ; when I see 
‘them hurry from Country to Town, and then 
‘from the Town back again into the Country, 
‘continually shifting Postures, and placing Life 

* in all the different Lights they can think of ; 


‘ Surely, .say I to my self, Life is vain, and 
‘ Man beyond Expression stupid or prtjudidd^ 
* who front the Vanity of Life cannot gather ^ 
‘ He is designed for Immortality. 


No. 627.] Wednesday, December 1714, ( 


Tanium inter densas umbrosa cacumine fagos 
Assidue veniebat ; ibi htec incondita solus 
Montibus et Sylvis studio jactabai fftani.-^ve^. 


T he following Account, which came to my 
Hands some time ago, may be no disagree- 
able Entertainment to such of my Readers, ?is 
have tender Hearts and nothing to do. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘A Friend of mine died of a Feaver last Week, 

* which he caught by walking too late in a dewy 
‘ Evening amongst his Reapers. 1 must inform 
' ou that his greatest Pleasure was in Hu)»- 
andry and Gardening. He had some Humours 
‘ which seemed inconsistent with that good Sense 
‘ he was otherwise Master of. Hi.s Uneasiness in 
‘ the Company of Women was very remarkable in 
* a Man of .such perfect Good-breeding, and his 
‘avoiding one particular Walk in his Garden, 

‘ where he had used to pass the greatest Part of 
‘ his Time, rai.sed abundance of idle Conjectures 
‘in the Village where he lived. Upon looking: 

‘ over his P.apers we found out the Reason, which 
‘ he never intimated to his nearest Fnends. H« 

‘ was, it seems, a passionate Lover in his Youth, 

‘ of which a large Parcel of Letters he left behif)4 
‘ him are a Witne.ss. 1 send you a Copy of th# 
‘last he ever wrote upon that Subject, by which 
‘ you will find that he concealed the true Naurtf 
‘ of his Mistress under that of Zelinda. 

A long MentUs Absence would be insupport- 
able to me, if the Business J avi employed in 
were not far the Service of my Zelinda, and of 
such a Nature as to place her every Moment in 
my Mhtd. I have furnished the Ilotise exactly ac- 
cording to ymtr Fancy , or, if you please, myowft ; 
for I have long since learned to like nothing but 
what you do. The Apartment designed for your 
Use is so exact a Copy of that which you live in, 
that I often think my self in your House when I 
step into it, but sigh when I find it without its 
proper Inhabitant. You will have the most 
delicious Prospect from your Closet-window that 
England affords : I am sure I should tkink it so, 
if me Landskip that shows suck Variety did not 
at the same time suggest to Me the Greatness qf 
the Space that lies between ns. 

Ike Gardens are laid out very beautifully ; I 
have dressed uf every Hedge in Woodoines, 
sprinkled Bowers and A rbours in every Comer, 
and made a Paradise round me ; yet I am 
still like thefird Man in hiS Solitude, but ha{f 
blest without a Partner in my Happiness. / have 
directed one W alk to be made for two Persons, 
where I promise ten thofisana Satisfactions to 
my self in your Conversation. I already take 
my Eveninfs Turn in it, and have wornd Path 
upon the Edge of this little Alley, while I soothed 
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self with the Thought of your walking by my 
Side. I have held many imaginary Discourses 
with you in this Retirement : and when I have 
been weary have sat down with you in the midst 
of a Row of Jessamines. The many Expressions 
of Joy and Rapture / use in these silent Conver- 
sations have made me for some Time the Talk 
of the Parish ; but a neighbouring young Fellow ^ 
who makes Love to the Farmers Daughter , hath 
found me out, and made my Case known to 
the whale Neighboitrhood. 

In planthm of the Fruit-Trees I have not for- 
got the Peach you are so fond of. / have made a 
Walk of Mkns along the River Side, and intend 
to sow all tke Place about it with Cmoslips, which 
I hope you will like as well as that I have heard 
you talk of by your Father's House in the Country. 

Oh ! Zeliftda, What a Scheme qf Delight have 
I drawn uP iu ifty I maginatian ! What Day- 
Dreams do I indulge my self in / When will 
the Six Weeks be at an End, that lye between me 
and my promised Happiness ? 

How could you break off so abruptly in your 
last, and tell me you must go and dress for the 
Play I If you loved as I do, you would find no 
more Company in a Crowd, than 1 have in my 
Solitude. 

I am, 

‘ On the Back of this Letter is written, in the 
‘Hand of the Deceased, the following Piece of' 
‘ History. 

Mem, Having waited a whole Week for an 
Answer to this Letter, I hurried to Town, where 
I found the Perfidious Creature married to my 
Rival. I will bear it as becomes a Man, and 
endeavour to find out Happiness for my .self in 
that Retirement, which I had prepa red in vain 
for a false ungrateful Woman, 

I am, &>c. 


JVo.CsZ.] Friday, December 1J14. [ 

Lahituret labeturinomne volubilisoevum. — Hor. 
Mr. Spectator, 

‘ '^HERE are none of your Speculations which 

* X please me more tlian those upon Infinitude 
‘and Eternity/ You have already considered 
‘ that J\ii t of Eternity which is past, and 1 wish 
‘ you would give us your Thoughts upon that 
‘ which i.s to rome. 

* Your Readers will perhaps receive greater 
‘ pleasure from this View of Eternity than the 
‘ former, since we have every one of us a Concern 
‘in that which is to come : Wheroas a Specula- 

* ^ion on that which is past is rather curious than 
‘ useful. 

‘ Besides, we can easily conceive it possible for 
‘ successive Duration never to have an End ; tho', 
‘as you have justly observed, that Eternity which 
‘ never had a Beginning is altogether incompre- 

* hensible ; That is, we can conceive an Eternal 
‘ Duration which may be, though we cannot an 

* Nos. 565, 571, 580, and 590. 


‘ Eternal Duration which hath been; or, if I may 
* use the Philosophical Terms, we apprehend 
‘ a Potential thowgh not an Actual Eternity. 

‘This Notion of a future Eternity, which is 
‘natural to the Mind of Man, is an unanswerable 
‘Argument that he is a Being designed for it ; 
‘ especially if we consider that he is capable of 
‘being Virtuous or Vicious here; that ne hath 
‘ Faculties impi ovable to all Eternity, and by a 
‘ proper or ivrong Employment of them, may be 
‘ nappy or miserable throughout that infinite Dur- 
‘ ation. Our Idea indeed of this Eternity is not 
‘ of an adequate or fixed Nature, but is perpet- 
‘ iially growing and enlarging itself toward the 
‘ Object, which is too big for human Comprc’' 
‘ hension. As we are now in the Beginnings of 
‘ Existence, so shall we always appear to our 
‘ selves as if we were for ever entnng upon it. 
‘ After a Million or two of Centuries, some con- 
‘ .sidcrable 'rinngs, already past, may slip out of 
‘ onr Memory ; which, if it be not strengthened in 
‘a wonderful Manner, may possibly forget that 
‘ ever there was a Sun or Planets And yet, not- 
‘ withstanding the long Race that we shall then 
‘have run, we shall still imagine ourselves just 
‘ starting from the Goal, and find no Proportion 
‘ between that Space which we know had a Be- 
‘ ginning, and what we are sure will never have an 
‘ End. 

‘ But I shall leave this Subject to your Manage- 
‘ meiit, and question not but you will throw it 
‘ into such Lights as shall at once improve and 
‘ entertain your Reader. 

‘ I have enclos’d sent you a Translation^ of the 
‘ Speech of Cato on this Occasion, which hath ac- 
‘cidentally fallen into my Hands, and which for 
‘ Conciseness, Purity, and Elegance of Phrase, 
‘ cannot be sufficiently admired. 

ACT V. SCEN. I. 

CATO solus, &c. 

Sic, sic se habere rent necesse frorsus est, 
Ratione vincis, do lubens manus. Plato/- 
Quid enim dedisset, Quee dedtt frusira nihil, 
^ternitatis insitam aepidinem 
Naiura ? Quorsum hcec dulcis Expectatio ; 
Vita’que non explenda melt oris siUs ? 

Quid vnli sihi alind isic redeundi in nihil 
Horror, sub imis qnemguc agens precordiis ? 
Cur territa ttt se refugit anima, cur tremit 
A itonita, quoiies, viorte ne pereat, timet f 
Pariiciila nempe at cuique nascenti indita 
Divmior ; quee corpus incolens ngit ; 

Hominique succinit, Tua est PEierniias, 
PEternitas ! O lubricum riimis aspici, 
Mixtumque dulci Gaudium fomnidine ? 

Quee demigrabiiur alia hinc in corpora ? 

Quee Terra rnox incognita ? Quis orbis novus 
Manet incolendiis ? Quanta ertt mutatio f 
Meec intuenti spatia nithi quaquh patent 
Irnmensa : Sed caliginosa nox premit; 

Nec luce clard vult videri singula. 

Figendus hie pes ; cert a sunt h<xc hacienus : 

' By Mr., afterwards Dr., Bland, who became 
Provost of Eton and Dean of Durham, 
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Si quod s^uhemei Numen Hwnanum genus^ 

(Aty quod gubemetf esse clamant omnia) 

Viriute non gaudere certi non potcct : 

Nec cisc non Beata, quA gaudety potest. 

Sed quA Beaia cede f Qtuyve in tempore f 
ffcec quanta quanta terras tota esi Cassaris. 
Quid dubius neeret animus usque adeo ? Brevi 
Hie nodum hie omnem expeaiet. Arma en in- 
door 

Ensi manum admovens. 
In niramquie partem facta; quaquevim inferanty 
Et quee propulsent ! Dextera intentat necem ; 
Vitam sinistra : Vulnus htec dabii manus ; 

A Itera medelam vulneris : Hie ad exitum 
Deducety ictu simplici ; keec vetant mori. 

Secura ridet anima mucronis minas, 

Ensesque stricios, interire ncscia. 

Extinguet atas sidcra diutnmior : 

JEiaie languens ipse Sol, obscurius 
Emittet Orbi consenescenti jubar : 

Natura et ipsa sentiet quondam vices 
JE tails, annis ipsa defiaet gravis: 

At iibijuventus, at tibi immortalitas, 

Tibi parta DivAm est vita. Periment mutuis 
Elemenia sese, et interibunt ictibus : 

Tu permanebis sola semper integra, 

Tn tuncia rerum quassa, cuncta naufraga, 

Jam portu in ipso tuia, coniemplabere. 

Coinage rupta, corruent in se invicem, 

Orhesque fraciis ingerentur orbibus ; 
lllma tu sedebis extra Fraginina. 

ACT V. SCENE I. 

CATO alone, Ps^c. 

It must be so Plato, thou reason’ st well — ; — 

Else whence this pleasing Hope, this fond Desire, 
This Longing after Immortality ? 

Or whence this secret Dread, and inward Horror, 
Of falling into Nought ? Why shrinks the Soul 
Back on her self, and startles at Destruction ? 
’Tis the Divinity that stirs within us ; 

’Tis Heaven it self, that points out an Hereafter, 
And intimates Eternity to Man, 

Eternity I thou pleasing, dreadful, Thought ! 

Through what Variety of untry’d Being, 
Through what new Scenes and Changes must we 
pass! 

The wide, th’ unbounded Prospect, lyes before me ; 
But Shadows, Clouds, and Darkness rest upon it. 
Here will I hold. If there’s a Pow’r above us, 
^nd that there is all Nature cries aloud 
Through all her Works) He must delight in Virtue ; 
And that which he delights in, must be happy. 

But when ! or where ! This World was made 

for Ccesar, 

I’m weary of Conjectures This must end ’em. 

[Laying his Hand on his Sword. 

Thus am I doubly arm’d ; my Death and Life, 
My Bane and Antidote are both before me. 

This in a Moment brings me to an End ; 

But This informs me I shall never die. 

The Soul, secur’d in her Existence, smiles 
At the drawn Dagger, and defies its Point. 

The Stars shall fade away, the Sun himself 
Grow dim with Age, and Nature sink in Years ; 


But thou shalt flourish in immortal Youth, 
Unhurt amidst the War of Elements, 

The Wrecks of Matter and the Crush of Worlds. 


629.] 'bliou.nK\, December (iy^^x\. [ 

Experiar quid concedatur in illos. 

Quorum Flaminia tegiCur cinis atque LatinA. 

Juv. 

N ext to the People who want a Place, there 
are none to be pitied more than those who 
are solicited for one. A plain Answer, with a 
Denial in it, is looked upon as Pride, and a civil 
Answer as a Promise. 

Nothing is more ridiculous than the Pretensions 
of People upon these Occasions, Every thing a 
Man hath suffered, whilst his Enemies were in 
play, was certainly brought about by the Malice 
of riie opposite Party, A bad Cause would not 
have been lost, if such an one had not been upon 
the Bench ; nor a profligate Youth di.sinherited, if 
he had not got drunk every Ni^ht by toasting an 
outed Ministry. I remember a Tory, who having 
been fined in a Court of J ustice for a Prank that 
deserved the Pillory, desir’d upon the Merit of it 
to be made a Justice of Peace when his Friends 
came into Power ; and shall never forget a Whig 
Criminal, who, upon being indicted for a Rape, 
told his Friends, Vou see what a Man suffers for 
sticking to his Principles. 

The Truth of it is, the Sufferings of a Man in a 
Party are of a very doubtful Nature. When they 
are such as have promoted a good Cause, and 
fallen upon a Man undeservedly, they have a 
Right to be heard and recompensed beyond any 
other Pretensions. But when they rise out of 
Rashness or Indiscretion, and the Pursuit of such 
Measures as have rather ruined, than promoted 
the Interest they aim at, (which hath always been 
the Case of many great Sufferers) they only serve 
to recommend them to the Children of Violence 
or Folly. 

I have by me a Bundle of Memorials presented 
by several Cavaliers upon the Rcstauration of K. 
Charles II. which may serve as so many In- 
stances, to our present jPurpose. 

Among several Persons and Pretensions re- 
corded by my Author, he mentions one of a very 
great Estate, who, fo^ having roasted an Ox 
whole, and distributed a Hogshead upon K. 
Charleds. Birth-day, desired to be provided for, 
as his Majesty in his great Wisdom snail think fit. 

Another put in to be Prince* Henry'?, Governor, 
for having dared to drink his Health in the worst 
of Times, 

A Third petitioned for a Colonel’s Commission, 
for having Cursed Oliver Cromwell, the Day 
before his Death, on a Jpublick Bowling-Green. 

But the most whimsical Petition I have met 
with is that of B. B. Esq., who desir’d the Honour 
of Knighthood, for having Cuckolded Sir T. W. 
a nbtonous Roundhead. 

There is likewise the Petition of one, who having 
let his Beard grow from the Martyrdom of K. 
Charles the First, till the Rcstauration of K. 
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I Charles the Second, desired, in Considerationi 
thereof, to be made a Privy-Counsellor. 

I must not omit a Memorial setting forth, that 
the Memorialist had, with great dispatch, carried 
ft Letter from a certain Lord to a certain Lord, 
wherein, as it afterwards appeared, Measures 
were concerted for tlhe Restauration, and without 
! which he verily believes that happy Revolution 
had never been effected ; who thereupon humbly 
prays to be made Post-Master-General. 

A certain Gentleman, who seems to write with 
a great deal^f Spirit, ind uses the Words Gal- 
lantry and Gentleman-like very often in his Pe- 
tition, begs that (in Consideration of his having 
worn his Hat for ten Years past in the ].,oy^ 
Cavalier-C’ock, to his great Danger and Detri- 
ment) he «tay be made a Captain of the Guaids. 

I shall dose my Account of this Collection of 
Memoriakj with the Copy of one Petition at 
length, which I recommend to my Reader as a 
very valuable Piece. 

The Petiiion of E. //. Esq., humbly She^veth, 

‘THAT your Petitioner’s Father’s Brother’s 

* Uncle, Colonel IV. H. lost the Third Finger of 
‘his Left Hand at Edge-hill Fight. 

‘That your Petitioner, notwithstanding the 
‘ Smallnes.s of his Fortune, (he being a younger 
‘ Brother) always kept Hospitality, and drank 
‘Confusion to the Roundheads in half a Score 
' Bumpers every Sunday in the Year, as several 
‘ honest Gentlemen (whose Names arc underwrit- 
‘t<3i) are ready to testifie. . . i 

‘That your Petitioner is remarkable in his 

* Country for having dared to treat Sir P. P. a 
‘ cursed Sequestrator, and three Members of the 
‘ Assembly of Divines, with Brawn and Minced 
‘ Pies upon Netv Yearns Day. 

‘That your said humble Petitioner hath been 
‘five times imprisoned in five several County- 

* Goals, for having been a Ring-leader in five 
‘ different Riots ; into which his Zeal for the 
‘ Royal Cause hurried him, when men of greater 
‘ Estates bad not the Courage to rise. 

‘That he, the said E. H. hath had six Duels 
‘and four and twenty Boxing-Matches in Defence 
‘of his Majesty’s Title ; and that he received such 
‘a Blow upon the Head at a Bonfire in Stratford 
‘ upon Avon, as he hath bee^ never the better for 
‘from that Day to this, 

‘That your Petitioner hath been so far from 
‘improving his Fortune,’ in the late damnable 
‘Times, that he verily believes, and hath good 

* Reason to imagine, that if he had been Master 
‘ of an Estate, he had infallibly been plundered 
‘ and sequestred, 

‘ Your Petitioner, in Considera^on of his said 
‘ Merits and Sufferings, humbly requests that he 
‘may have the Place of Receiver of the Taxes, 
‘Collector of the Custonis, Clerk of the Peace, 

‘ Deputy Lieutenant, or whatsoever else he shall 

* ^ thought qualified for. 

Am your Petitioner shall ever Pray, &c. 
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Favete Unguis — Hor. 


H aving no spare Time to write any thing of 
my own, or to correct what is sent me by 
others, 1 have thought fit to publish the following 
Letters. 

SIR, Oxford, Novemb, aa. 

‘ If you would be so kind to me, as to suspend 
‘that Satisfaction, which the Learned World must 
I receive in readinj^ one of your Speculations, by 
‘ publishing this Endeavour, you will very much 
‘ oblige and improve one, who has the Boldness 
‘ to hope, that he may be admitted into the num- 
‘ ber of your Correspondents. 

‘ I have often wondered to hear Men of good 
‘Sense and good Nature profess a Dislike to 
‘Musick, when, at the same time, they do not 
‘scruple to own, that it has the most agreeable 
‘and improving Influences over their Minds: It 
‘seems to me an unhappy Contradiction, that 
* those Persons should have an Indifference for an 
‘Art, which raises in them such a Variety of sub- 
‘lime Pleasures. 

‘ However, though .some few, by their own or 
‘the unreasonable Prejudices of others, may be 
‘ led into a Distaste for tho.se Musical Societies 
‘ which are erected merely for Entertainment, yet 
‘ sure I may venture to say, that no one can have 
‘the least Reason for Disaffection to that solemn 
‘ kind of Melody which consists of the Praises of j 
‘ our Creator. j 

‘You liave, I presume, already prevented me j 
‘in an Argument upon this Occasion (which some ! 
‘ Divines have successfully advanced upon a much 
‘greater) that Musical Sacrifice and Adoration has 
‘ claimed a Place in the Laws and Customs of the 
‘most different Nations; As the Grecians and 1 
‘ Romans of the Prophane, the fews and Chris- \ 
‘ tia 7 is of the Sacred World did as unanimou.sly 
‘agree in this, as they disagreed in -all other ' 
‘ Parts of their OEconumy. 

‘ I know there are not wanting some who are 
‘ of Opinion that the pompous kind of Musick 
‘which is in Use in foreign Churches is the most 
* excellent, as it most affects our Senses. But 1 
‘am swayed by my Judgment to the Modesty 
‘ which is observed in the musical Part of our 
‘ Devotions. Methinks there is something very 
‘ laudable in the Custom of a Yolwttary oe fore 
‘ the first Lesson ; by this we are supposed to be 
‘prepared for the Admi.ssion of those Divine 
‘Truths, which we are shortly to receive. We 
‘are then to cast all worldly Regards from off our 
‘ Hearts, all Tumults within are then becalmed, 
‘and there should be nothing near the Soul but 
‘Peace and Tranquility. So that in this short 
‘ Office of Praise, the Man is raised above himself, 
‘and is almost lost already amidst the Joys of 
‘ Futurity. 

‘ I have heard some nice Observers frequently 
‘ commend the Policy of our Church in this Par- 
‘ticular, that it leads us on by such easie and 
‘regular Methods, that we are perfectly deceived 
‘ into Piety. When the Spirits begin to languish 
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‘ (as they too often do) with a constant Series of 

* Petitions, she takes care to allow them a pious 
‘ Respite, and relieves them with the Raptures of 
‘an Anthem. Nor can we doubt that the sub- 
‘ limest Poetry, softened in the most moving 
‘Strains of Musick, can ever fail of humbling or 
‘exalting the Soul to any Pitch of Devotion. 

‘ Who chn hear the 7’errors of the Lord of Ho.sts 

* described in the most expressive Melody, without 
‘ being awed into a Veneration? or who can hear 
‘ the kind and endearing Attributes of a merciful 
‘ Father, and not be softened into Love towards 
‘hiett 1 

‘As the rising and sinking of the Passions, tlie 
‘cafijting soft or noble Hints into the Soul, is the 
‘nattiral Privilege of Musick in general, so more 
‘particularly of that kind which is employed at 
‘the Altar. Those Impressions which it leaves 
‘ upon the Spirits are more deep and lasting, as 
‘ the Grounds from wliich it receive.s its Authority 
‘aie founded more upon Reason. It diffuses a 
‘Calmness all around us, it makes us drop all 
‘ those vain or immodest Thoughts which would 
‘ be an hindrance to us in the Performance of that 
‘ great Duty of Thanksgiving,^ which, as we are 
‘ informed by our Almighty Benefactor, is the 
‘ most acceptable Return which can be made for 
‘ those infinite iStores of Blessings which he daily 
‘ condescends to pour down upon hi.s Creatures. 

* When we make Use of this pathctical Method of 
‘ addressing our selves to him, we can scarce con- 
‘ tain from Raptures ! The Heart is warmed with 
‘ a Sublimity of Goodness. We are all Piety and 

* all Love ! 

‘ How do the Blessed Spirits rejoice and won- 
‘der to behold unthinking Man piostrating his 
‘Soul to his dread Sovereign in .such a Warmth 
‘of Piety as they themselves might not be 
‘ ashamed of ! 

‘ I shall close these Reflections with a Passage 
‘ taken out of the Third Book of MUtotCs Para- 
‘ dis^ Lost, where those harmonious Beings are 
‘ thus nobly described. 

Then Crowned again, their GoIcTn HarJ>s tftcy 

took, 

Harps exter tun’d, that glittering by their side 
Like Quivers hung, and with Preamble sweet 
0/ Charming Symphony they introduce 
The Sacred Song, and waken Raptures high ; 
No one exempt, no Voice hut well could join 
Melodious part, such Concord is in Heav’n. 

Mr. Spectator, 

*1'he Town cannot be unacquainted, that in 
‘ divers Parts of it there are vociferous Setts of 
‘ Men who are called Rattling Clubs, ; but what 
‘ shocks me most is, they have now the Front to 
‘ invade the Churen and institute these Societies 
‘ there, as a Clan of them have in late times done, 

* to such a degree of Insolence, as has given the 
'partition where they reside in a Church near 
‘ one of the City Gates, the Denomination of the 
‘ Rattling Pew. These gay Fellows, from hum- 
‘ ble Lay Professions, set up for Criticks without 


^ A Proclamation appeared the day before this 
Pafier, ordaining a Thanksgiving for Ring George's 
Aooossion to be oiMserved on the noth of January. 


* any Tincture of Letters or Reading, and hav« 
‘ the Vanity to think they can lay hold of some- 
‘ thing from the Parson, which may be formed 

* into Ridicule. 

‘ It is needless to observe, that the Gentlemen 
' who every Sunday have the hard Province of 
‘ Instructing these Wretches in a way they are in 
‘no present Disposition to take, have a fixt 
‘ Character for Learning and Eloquence, not to 
‘be tainted by the weak Efforts of this Con- 
‘temptibie Part of their Audiences. Whether 
‘ the Pulpit is taken by these GentCemen, or any 
‘ Strangers their Friends, the way of the Club is 
‘ this ; If any Sentiments are delivered too Sub- 
‘lime for their Conception ; if any uncommon 
‘ Topick is entered on, or one in use new modi* 

‘ fied with the finest Judgment and Dexterity ; or 
‘any controverted Point be never so elegantly 
‘ handled ; In short whatever sui passes the narrow 
‘ Limits of their Theology, or is not suited to their 
‘ 1 aste, they are all immediately upon their Watch, 

‘ fixing their Eyes upon each other, with as much 
‘Warmth as our Gladiators of Hocklep in ike 
‘ Hole, and waiting like them for a Hit ; if one 
‘touches, all take Fire, and their Noddles in- 
‘stantly meet in the Centre of the Pew ; then, as 
‘ by beat of Drum, with exact Discipline, they 
‘rear up into a full length of Stature, and witn 
‘ odd Looks and Gesticulations confer together in 
‘ so loud and clamorous a manner, continued to 
‘ the close of the Discourse, afid during the After- 
‘ Psalm, as is not to be silenced but by the 
‘Bells. Nor does this suffice them, 

‘ aiming to propagate their N oise through all the 
‘ Churen, by Signals given to the a<yoynin^ Seats, 
‘where others designed for this Fraternity are 
‘ sometimes placed upon Tryal to receive them. 

‘The Folly as well as Rudeness of this Prac- 
‘tice is in nothing more conspicuous than this, 

‘ that all that follows in the Sennon is lost ; for 
‘ whenever our .Sparks take alarm, they blaze out 
‘ and grow so Tumultuous that no After-Explana- 
‘ tion can avail, it being impossible for tliemselve* 

‘ or any near them to give an Account thereof. If 
‘ any thing really Novel is advanced, how averse 

* soever it may be to their way of thinking, to 
‘ say nothing of Duty, Men of less Levity than 
‘ these would be led by a natural Curiosity to 
‘ hear the whole. 

‘ Laughter, wheW tfiings Sacred are transacted, 

‘ is far less pardonable than Whining at a Con- 
‘ venticlc; the last has at least a Semblance of 
‘ Grace, and where the Affeefation is unseen may 
‘ pos.sibIy imprint wholesome Lessons on the Siti- 
‘cere; out the first has no Excuse, breaking 
‘ through all the Rules of Otlier and Decency, 

‘ and manife.stjng a Remissness of Mind in those 
‘important Matters, which require the strictest 
‘ Composure and Steadiness of Thought ; A Proof 
‘ of the greatest Folly in the World. 

‘ I shall not here enter imon the Veneration 
‘ due to the Sanctity of the Place, the Reverence 
‘ owing the Minister, or the Respect that so great 
‘ an Assembly a.s a whole Parish may justly 
‘claim. 1 .shall only tell them, that as llxtSpan- 
‘ ish Cobler, to reclaim a profligate Son, bidT him 
‘ have some regard to the Dignitp of his Family, 

* BO th^ as Gentlemen (for we Citizens assume to 
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' b« SQcb ©me Day in a Week) are bound for the 

* future to Repent of, and Abstain from, the »oss 

* Abuses here mentioned, whereof they have been 

* Guilty in Contempt of Heaven and Earth, and 
‘contrary to the Laws in this Case made and pro- 
^ vided. 

I am, SIR, 

Your very humble Servant, 

R. M. 


iVb. 631.3 Dece^fiber \o, [ 


Simplex Munditiis Hor. 


I HAD occasion to go a few MilcsS out of Town, 
some D^s since, in a Stage-Coach, where I 
had for my Fellow-Travellers a dirty Bean, and a 
pretty youtijg Quaker-Woman. Having no In- 
clination to Talk much at that time, I placed my 
self backward, with a design to surv<^ them, and 
pick a Sj^culation out of my two Companions. 
Their different Figures were sufficient of them- 
selves to draw my Attention. The Gentleman 
was dressed in a Suit, the Ground whereof had 
been Black, as I perceived from some few Spaces, 
that had escaped the Powder, which was Incor- 

? orated with the greatest part of his Coat : His 
^erriwig, which cost no small Suni,^ was after so 
slovenly a manner cast over his Shoulders, that 
it seemed not to have been combed since the 
: his Linncn, which was not much cou- 
ceioid, was dOi^bed with plain Spanish from the 
Chin to the lowest Button, and the Diamond upon 
his Finger (which naturally dreaded the Watei, 
put {©e in Mind how it sp^kled amidst the Rub- 
bish of the Mine, where it was first discovered. 
On the other hand, the pretty Quaker appeared 
in all the Elegance of Cleanliness. Not a Speck 
was to be found on her. A clear, clean oval 
Fifjce, just edged about with little thin Plaits of 
the purest Cambrick, received great Advantages 
ftom the Shade of her black Hood ; as did the 
Whiteness of her Arms from that sober-coloured 
Stuff, in which she had Cloathed her self. The 
Plainness of her Dress was very well suited to the 
Simplicity of her Phrase.s ; all which put together, 
though they could not give me a great Opinion of 
her Religion, they did of her Innocence, 

This Adventure occasioned my throwing to- 
gether a few hints upon Cteanliness, which I shall 
consider as one of the Hdif- Virtues, as A ristotle 
calls them, and shall recommend it under the 
three following Heads, As it is a Mark of Polite- 
ness : As it produces Love ; and As it bears 
Analogy to Purity of Mind. 

First, It is a Mark of Politeness.* It is univers- 
ally agreed upon, that no one, unadorn’d with 
this Virtue, can go into Company without giving 
a manifest Offence. Th6 easier or higher any 
one's Fortune is, this Duty ari.ses proportionably. 
The different Nations of the World are as much 
distinguished by their Cleanliness, as by their 
Arts and Sciences. The more any Country is 


‘ Duumvir’s fair wig cost 40 guineas. Tatler, 
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civilired, the more they consult this part of Polite- 
ness. We need but compare our Ideas of a F«- ' 
male Hottentot and an English Beauty, to be 
satisfied of the Truth of what hath been advanced. 

In the next Place, Cleanliness may be said to 
be the Foster-Mother of Love. Beauty indeed 
most commonly produces that Pa.ssion in the 
Mind, but Cleanliness pre.serves it. An indifferent 
Face and Person, kept in per^ietual Neatness, , 
had won rnany a Heart from a pretty Slattern. 
Age it self is not unamiable, while it is preserved 
clean and unsullied : Like a piece of Metal con- 
stantly kept smooth and bright, we look on it 
with more Pleasure than on a new Vessel that is 
canker’d with Rust. 

1 might observe farther, that as Cleanliness 
renders us agreeable to others, so it makes us 
easie to our selves ; that it is an excellent Pre- 
serv.ative of Health; and that several Vices, de- 
stnictive both to Mind and Body, are inconsistent 
with the Habit of it. But these Reflections I 
shall leave to the Leisure of my Readers, and 
shall observe in the 'I'hird Place, that it bears a 
great Analogy with Punty of Mind,and naturally 
inspires refined Sentiments and Passions. 

We find from Experience, that through the 
Prevalence of Cu.stom, the mo.st vicious Actions 
lo.se their Horror, by being made familiar to us. 
On the contrary, those who live in the Ncig'h- 
bourhood of good Examples, fly from the first 
Apiiearanccs of wh.at is shocking. It fares with 
us much after the same Manner, as to our Ideas. 
Our Senses, which arc the Inlets to all the Images 
conveyed to the Mind, can only transmit the Im- 
pression of .such till j' .1' II- . 'ilv •■ill. i.i.'l till "I. 
So that pure and '■ i’l li , 1 .uur.illy 

suggested to the .M i-y ti.-'C n mui- i!'.. t 
p<'*rpetu.a!ly encompass us. when thej'^ are beau- 
tiful .iml elog.uil in their kind. 

In the East, where the Warmth of the Climate 
makes Cleanliness more immediately necessary 
than in colder Countrie.s, it is made one Part of 
their Religion : The Jewish Law, (and the Ma- 
hometan, which in some things copies after it) is 
filled with Bathing.s, Purifications, and other Rites 
of the like Nature. Though there is the above- 
named convenient Reason to be assigned for 
these Ceremonies, the chief Intention undoubtedly 
was to typifie inward Purity and Cleanness of 
Heart by those outward W.ashin^s. We read 
several Injunctions of this Kind in the Book of 
Deuteronomy, which confirm this Truth ; and 
which are but ill accounted for by saying, as 
some do, that they were only instituted for Con- 
venience in the Desart, which otherwise could not 
have been habitable for so many Years, 

1 shall conclude this Essay, with a Story which 
T have somewhere read in an Account of Ma- 
hometan Superstitions. 

A Dervise of great Sanctity one Morning had 
the Misfortune as he took up a Qhrystal Cup, 
which was consecrated to the Prophet, to let it 
fall upon the Ground, .and dash it in Pieces. His 
Son coming in, some time after, he stretched out j 
his Hand.s to bless him, as his manner wa.s every 
Morning ; but the Youth going out stumbled over 
the Threshold and broke his Arm. As the old 
Man wondered at these Events, a Caravan pafesed 
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by in its way ftovi Mecca. The approach- 

ed it to beg a Blessing ; but as he streaked one of 
the Holy Camels, he received a Kick from the 
Beast, that sorely bruised him. His Sorrow and 
Amazement increased upon him, till he recollect- 
ed that through Hurry and Inadvertency he had 
that Morning come abroad without waging his 
Hands. 


No. 632.] Monday, December 13, r7i4. [ 


•JExblebo numerum, reddarque tenebris. 

Virg. 


T he Love of Symmetry and Order, which is 
natural to the Mind of Man, betrays him 
sometimes into very whimsical Fancies. This 
noble Principle, says a French Author, loz>es to 
atnnse it self on the most trifling Occasiofts. 
Vou may see a profound Philosopher, says he, 
walk for an Hour together in kis Chamber, and 
industriously treading, at every Step, upon 
every other Board in tkeP'looring. Every Reader 
will recollect several Instances of this Nature 
without my Assistance. I think it was Gregorio 
LeU who had published as many Books as he 
was Years old ; * which was a Rule he had laid 
down and punctually observed to the Year of his 
Death. It was, perhaps, a Thought of the like 
Nature which determined Homer himself to 
divide each of his Poems into as many Books, 
as there are Letters in the Greek Alphabet. Hero- 
dotus has in the same manner adapted his Books 
to the Number of the Muses, for which Reason 
many a Learned man hath wished there had been 
more than Nine of that Sisterhood. 

Several Epic Poets have relmiously followed 
Vir^ as to the Number of his Books ; and even 
Milton is thought by many to have changed the 
Number of his Books from Ten to Twelve, for no 
other Reason ; a.s Cowley tells us, it was his De- 
sign, had he finished his Davideis, to have also 
imitated HCit Mneid in this Particular. I believe 
every one will agree with me, that a Perfection of 
this Nature hath no Foundation in Reason ; and, 
with due Respect to these great Names, may be 
looked upon as something whimsical. 

I mention these great Examples in Defence of 
my Bookseller, who occasioned this Eighth Volume 
of Spectators, because, as he said, he thought 
Seven a very Odd Number. On the other Side, 
several grave Rea59ns were urged on lihis im- 
portant Subject ; as in particular, that Seven was 
the precise Number of the Wise Men, and that 
the most Beautiful Constellation in the Heavens 
was composed of Seven Stars. This he allowed 
to be true, but still insisted, that Seven was an 
Odd Number ; suggesting at the same time that 
if he were provided with a sufficient Stock of 
leading Papers, he should find Friends ready 
enough to carry on the Work. Having by this 
means got his Vessel launched and set afloat, he 


* His boast was that he had been the author of 
a book and father of a child for 20 years success- 
ively. 


Imth committed the Steerage of it, from time to 
time, to such as he thought capable of conduct- 
ing it. 

The Close of this Volume, which the Town may 
now expect in a little time, may, possibly ascribe 
each Sheet to its proper Author. 

It were no hard Task to continue this Paper a 
considerable Time longer, by the Help of large 
Contributions sent from unknown Hands. 

I cannot give the Town a better Opinion of the 
Spectator’s Correspondents, that^^lw publishing 
the following Letter, with a very fine Copy of 
Verses upon a Subject perfectly new. 

Mr. Spectator, Dublin, Nov. 30, 1714. 
‘You lately recommended to your Female 
‘ Readers, the good old Custom of their Grand- 
* mothers, who used to lay out a great Part of 
‘their Time in Needle- work : I entirely agree 
‘ with you in your Sentiments, and think it would 
‘not be of less Advantage to themselves, and 
‘ their Posterity, than to the Reputation of many 
‘ of their good Neighbours, if they past many of 
‘those Hours in this innocent Entertainment, 

‘ which are lost at the Tea-Table. I would, how- 
‘ ever, humbly offer to your Consideration, the 
‘ Case of the Poetical Ladies ; who, though they 
i ‘ may be willing to take any Advice given them 
‘by the Spectator, yet can’t so easily quit their 
‘ Pen and Ink, as you may imagine. Pray allow 
‘ them, at least now and then, to indulge them- 
‘selves in other Anuisemcnts of Fancy, when they 
‘are tired with stooping to their Tapestry. 1 ^«re 
‘ is a very particular kind of Work, which of late 
‘several Ladies here in our Kmjraom are very 
‘fond of, which seems very well adapted to a 
‘ Poetical Genius : It is the making of Gn>ttds. 

‘ I know a Lady who has a very Beautiful one, 

‘ composed by her self, nor is there one Shell in 
‘ it not stuck up by her own Hands. I here send 
‘you a Poem to the fair Architect, which I would 
‘not offer to herself, till I knew whether 
‘ Method of a Lady’s passing her ‘fime were ai- 
‘ proved of by the British Spectator, whiCn, 

‘ with the Poem, I submit to yuur Cen.surc, who 
‘ am, 

Your Constant Reader, 

and Humble Servant, 

A. B. 

To Mrs. on her Grotto. 

A Grotto so compleat, with such Design. 
What Hands, Calypso, coti^d have form d but 
Thine f 

Each chequePd Pebble, and e^ck shining Shell, 
So well proportion'd, and dispos'd so well, 
Surprizing JU^strefrom thy Thought receive, 
Assuming Beauties more than Nature gave. 

To Her their various Shapes, and glossy Hue, 
Their curious Symmetry they owe to You. 

Not fam'd AmphionV Lute, whose powetfid s 
Call j 

Made Willing Stones dance to the Theban 1 
Wall, f 

In more harmonious Ranks cod'd make them I 
fall. 

Not Ev'fiing Cloud a brighter Arch can show, 
Nor richer Colours paint the heav'nly Bow. 
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Where can unpolisKd Nature boast a Piece^ 

In all her Mossu Cells exact as This f 
At the gay parti'COhui^d Scene we starts 
For Chance too regular^ too rude for Art. 

Charm'd with ihe sight, my ravtsfCd Breast is 
fr'd ^ 

With Hints like those which ancient Bards in- 
spired ; 

All the feipid Tales by Superstition told, 

Alt the bright Train of fabled Nymphs ojf Old, 
Th' enthusiasUck Muse believes are true, 

Thinks ihe S^t sacred, and its Genius You. 
Lost in wild Rapture, wou'd she fain disclose. 
How by degrees the pleasing Wonder rose : 
Industrious in a faithful Verse to trace 
The various Beauties (f the lovely Place : 

And while she keeps me glowing Work in View, 
Thro' ev'ty Maze thy Artful Hand pursue. 

Ok were / equal to the hold Design, 

Or cou'd I boast such happy Art as Thine / 

That cou'd rude Shells in such sweet Order place, 
Give common Objects such uncommon Grace I 
Like them my well-ckose Words in ev'ry Line, 
As sweetly temper'd skou'd as s^veetly shine. 

So just a Fancy skou'd my Numbers warm. 

Like the gay Piece shou'd the Description charm. 
Theft wUh superior Strength my Voice I'd \ 
raise. 

The echoing Grotto shou'd approve my Lays, > 
Plendd to reflect the well-sung Founder's 
Praise. ) 

^ — 

' iw 

A<?.633.] Wednesday, 15, 1714. {Z. Pearce. 

Omnia profet to, cum ie i ccclestibus rebus referet 
ad humautis, excelsins magnijicentiusque et 
dicet et sentiet. — Cicer. 

'"17, HE following Discourse is ijrinted, as it came 
JL to my Hands, without Variation. 

Cambridge, Dec. 12. 

* Tt was a very common Enquiry among the 
‘ Ancients why the Number of excellent Orators, 

* under all the Encouragements the most flourish- 
‘ mg States could give them, fell so far short of 
'the Number of those who excelled m all other 
‘ Sciences. A Friend of mine used merrily to 
‘ apply to this Case an Observation of Herodotus, 
‘ who sa3rs, That the -most useful Animals are the 

* most fruitful in their Generation ; whereas the 
‘ Species of those Beasts that are fierce and mis- 
‘ chievous to Mankind are but scarcely continued. 

‘ The Historian instances in a Hare, which always 
‘ either breeds or bririgs forth ; afld a Lioness, 
‘ which brings forth but once, and then loses all 
' Power of Conception. But, leaving my Friend 
‘ to his Mirth, I am of Opirtiori, that in these latter 
'Ages we have greater Cause of Complaint than 
' the Ancients had. And since that solemn Festival 

* is approaching, which calls for all the Power of 

* Oratory, and which affords as noble a Subject 

* for the Pulpit as any Revelation has taught us, 

' the Design of this Paper shall be to show, that 

* our Moderns have greater Advantages towards 


true and .solid Eloquence, than any which the 
celebrated Speakers of Antiquity enjoy’d. 

^ * The first great and substantial Difference is, 
‘tlmt their Common-Places, in which almost the 
‘ whole Force of Amplification consists, were drawn 
'from the Profit or Honesty of the Action, as they 
'regarded only this present State of Duration. 
'But Christianity, as it exalts Morality to a 
'greater Perfection, as it brings the Considera- 
‘ tion of another Life into the Question, as it pro- 
‘ poses Rewards and Punishments of a higher 
‘Nature, and a longer Continuance, is more 
‘adapted to affect the Minds of the Audience, 
'naturally inclined to pursue what it imagines 
' its greatest Interest and Concern. If Pericles, 
‘as Historians report, could shake the firmest 
' Resolutions of his Hearers, and set the Passions 
‘of all Greece in a Ferment, when the present 
'Welfare of his Country^ or the Fear of hostile 
‘ Invasions, was the Subject : What may be ex- 
' pected from that Orator, who warns his Audi- 
'ence against those Evils which have no Remedy, 
‘ when once undergone, either from Prudence or 
' Time ? As much greater as the Evils in a future 
'State are than these at present, so much are 
‘ the Motives to Persuasion under Christianity 
' greater than those which meer moral Consider- 
‘ ations could supply us with. But what I now 
'mention relates only to the Power of moving 
'the Affections. There is another Part of Elo- 
'quence, which is indeed its Master-piece ; 1 
' mean the Marvellous or Sublime. In this the 
' Christian Orator has the Advantage beyond Con- 
‘tradiction. Our Ideas are so infinitely enlarged 
'by Revelation, the Eye of Reason has so wide 
'a Prospect into Eternity, the Notions of a Deity 
'are so worthy and refined, and the Accounts we 
‘ have of a State of Happiness or Misery so clear 
'and evident, that the Contemplation of such 
‘ Objects will give our Discourse a noble Vigour, 

‘ an invincible Force, beyond the Power of any 
'human Consideration. Tully requires in his 
‘Perfect Orator some Skill m tlie Nature of 
‘ Heavenly Bodies, because, says he, hip Mind 
‘ will become more extensive and unconfined ; 
‘ and when he descends to treat of human Affairs, 

* he will both think and write in a more exalted 
' and magnificent Manner. For the same Reason 
'that excellent Master would have recommended 
‘the Study of those great and glorious Myste- 
‘ ries whicn Revelation has discovered to us ; to 
' which the noblest Parts of this System of the 
‘ World are as much inferiour, as the Creature is 
‘ less excellent than its Creator. The wisest and 
' most knowing among the Heathens had very 
'poor and imperfect Notions of a future State. 

‘ They had indeed some uncertain Hopes, either 
‘ received by Tradition, or, gathered by Reason, 

[ * that the Existence of virtuous Men would not be 
‘ determined bv the Separation of Soul and Body : 
'But they either disbelieved a future State of 
'Punishment and Misery, or upon 'the same Ac- 
‘ count that Apelles painted Antigonus vfith one 
' Side only towards the Spectator, that the Loss 
' of his Eye might not cast a Blemish upon ^e 
‘ whole Piece ; so these represented the Condition 

* of Man in its fairest View, and endeavoured to 

* conceal what they thought was a Deformity to 
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‘human Nature. I have often obsen^ed, that 
‘ whenever the abovementioned Orator in his Phi- 

* losophical Discourses is led by his Argument to 
‘ the Mention of Immcntality, he seems like one 
‘ awaked out of Sleep, rous’d and alarm’d with 
‘ the Dignity of the Subject, he stretches his 
‘ Imagination to conceive something uncommon, 

‘ and with the greatness of his Thoughts, casts, 

‘ as it were, a Glory round the Sentence ; Un- 
‘ certain and unsettled as he was, he seems fired 

* with the Contemplation of it. And nothing 
‘ but such a Glorious Prospect could have forced 
‘ so great a Lover of Truth, as he w.is, to declare 

* his Resolution never to part with his Persuasion 
‘of Immortality, though it should be proved to be 

‘ an erroneous one. But had he lived to see all { 
‘tlait Christianity has brought to Light, how i 

* would he have lavished out all the Force of Elo- j 
‘quence in those noblest Contemplations which 

‘ humane Nature is capable of, the Resurrection 
‘ and the Judgment that follows it ? How had his 
‘ Rireast glowed with Pleasure, when the whole 
‘ Cbmpass of Futurity lay open and exposed to 
‘ hia View ? How would his^ Imagination have 
‘hurried him on in the Pursuit of the Mysteries 
‘ of the Incarnation ? How would he have enter’d, 

‘ with the Force of Lightning, into the Affections 
‘ of his Hearers, and fixed their Attention, in spite 
‘ of all the Opposition of cornpt Nature, upon 
‘ those glorious Themes u Inch ):■•, l-lo(pn-is( «• li.iih 
‘ painted in such lively and lasting Colours ? 

* I’his Advantage Christians have ; and it was 
‘with no small Pleasure I lately met with a Frag- 
‘ raent of Longinus^ which is preserv’d, as a Tes- 
‘ timony of that Critick’s Judgment, at the Begin- 
‘ning of a Manusicript of the New Testament in 
‘ the Vatican Library. After that Author has 
‘number’d up the most celebrated Orators among j 
‘ the Grecians, he says, Add to I’.iui rj 

‘ Tarsus, the Patron of an Opinion not yetjfully 

* jproved. As a Heathen, he condemns the Chris- 
‘ tian Religion ; and, as an impartial Critick, he 
‘judges in Favour of the Promoter and Pieacher 
‘<ff It. To me it seems, that the latter Part of 
‘ his Judgment adds great Weight to his Opinion 
‘ of St. Pauls Abilities, since, under all the Pre- 

* judicc of Opinions directly opposite, he is con- 
‘ strained to acknowledge the Merit of that Apo- 
‘ stle. And, no doubt, such as Longinus describes 
‘ St. Paul, such he appeared to the Inhabitants of 

* those Countries which he visited and blessed 
‘ with those Doctrines he was divinely commis- 
‘ sioned to preach. Sacred Story gives us, in one 
‘Circumstance, a convincing Proof of hi® Elo- 
‘ quence, when the Men of Lystra called him 
‘ mercury t because ke was the chief Speaker, and 
‘ would have paid Divine Worship to him, as to 
‘ the God who invented and presided over Elo- 
‘ quence. This one Account of our Apostle sets 
‘ his Character, consider’d as an Orator only, 

‘ above all tho (Celebrated Relations of the Skill 

* and Influence of Demosihenes and his Contem- 

* porarics. Their Power in Speaking was admired, 
‘but still it was thought human ; Their Elo- 
‘ quence warnmd and ravished the Hearers, but 
‘ .still it was thought the V oice of Man, not the 

* Voice of God What Advantage then had St. 

‘ Paul above those of Greece, or Rotne f I cem- 


‘ fess I can ascribe this Excellence to nothing but 
‘ the Power of the Doctrines he delivered, which 

* may have still the same Influence on the Hearers ; 

‘ which have still the Power, when preached by a 
‘ skilful Orator, to make us break out in the same 
‘Expressions, as the Disciples who met oiir 
‘ Saviour in their Way to Emmems, made use of ; 

‘ Did not our Hearts hum within us, when he 
‘ talked to us by the W^, and while ke opened 
‘ to us the Scriptures f I may be thought bol^ in 
‘my Judgment by some ; but I miist affirm. That 
‘ no one Orator has left us so visible Mark's and 
‘Footsteps of his Eloquence as our Apostle. It 
‘ may perhaps be wondered at, that in his Reason- 
‘ ings upon Idolatry at Athens, where Eloquence 
‘ was born and flemished, he confines himself to 
‘ strict Argument bhiy ; but my Reader may re- 
‘ member what many Authors of the best Credit 
‘have assured us, That all Attempts upon the 
‘ Affections and Strokes of Oratory were expressly 
‘ forbidden, by the Laws of that Country, in Courts 
‘ of Judicature. His want of Eloquence therefore 
‘ here, was the Effect of his exact Conformity to 
‘ the Laws. Btit his Discourse on the Resurrec- 
‘ tjon to the Corinthians, his Harangue before 
‘ Agrippa upon his own Conversion and the Ne- 
‘ cessity of that of others, are truly Great, and 
‘ may serve as full Examples to those excellent 
‘ Rules for the Sublime, which the best of Criticks 
‘ has left U.S. The Sum of all this Discourse is, 
' That our Clergy have no farther to look for an 
‘ Example of the Perfection they may arrive at, 
‘ than to St. PauVh Harangues ; that whttaft he, 
‘ under the Want of several Advantages of iPttiure 
‘ (as he himself tells us) was heaira, admired, and 
‘ made a Stand.ird to .succeeding Ages by the best 
‘Judge of a different’ Persuasion in ReUgion^ I 
‘ say our Clergy may learn. That, however m- 
‘ structive tbcir Sermons are, they are capable of 
‘ receiving a great Addition ; which St. Pant has 
‘ given them a noble Example of, and the Cbris- 
‘ tian Religion has furnished them with certain 

* Means of attaining to. 


No, 634,3 Friday, December 17, 1714. [ 

’0 iX.uxto’Ttoi# deofiBvov ^yyioTU d’eiS)!/. 

Socrates apud Xen. 

I T was the common Boast of the Heathen Phi- 
losophers, that by the Efficacy of their several 
Doctrines, they made Humane Nature resemble 
the Divine. How much mistaken soever they 
might be in the several Meauis they proposed for 
this End, it must be owned that the Design was 
great and glGrious. The finest Work.® Of Inven- 
tion and Imagination are of very little Weight,^ 
when put in the Balance with wnat refines and* 
exalts the rational Mind. Longinus excuses 
Homer very handsomely, when he says the Poet 
made his Gods like Men, that he might make 
his Men appear like the Gods; But it must be 
allowed that several of the ancient Philosophers 
acted, as Cicero wishes Homer had done ; they 
endeavoured rather to make Men like Gods« than 
Cods like Men. 
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According to this general Maxim in Philosophy* 
some of them have endeavoured to place Men m j 
such a State of Pleasure, or Indolence at least, as 
they vainly imagined the Happiness of the Su- 
preme Being to consist in. On the other Hand, 
the most vmtuous Sect of Philosophers have 
created a chunerical wise hlan, whom they made 
exempt from Passion and Pain, and thought it 
enough to pronounce him All-sufficient. 

This last Character, when divested of the Glare 
of Humane Philosophy that surrounds it, signifies 
no more, than diat a Good and Wise Man ^ould 
so arm himucli with Patience, as not to yield 
tamely to the Violence of Passion and Pain ; that 
he should learn so to suppress and contract his 
Desires as to have few Wants ; and that he should 
cherish so many Virtues in his Soul, as to have a 
perpetual Source of Pleasure in himself. 

The Christian Keligiciii requires, that, after 
having framed the best Idea, we are .able, of the 
Divine Nature, it should be our next Care to con- 
form our selves to it, a^s far as our Imperfections 
will permit. I might n o rUy.n sevcr.il Passages in 
the .sacred Wrii.l:lg^ on tin-. Ho.i.;. to which I 
might add many Maxims and wuse Sayings of 
Moral Authors among the Grce/cs and Rovians. 

I shall only instance a remarkable Passage, to 
this Purpose, out of Julitin's Ca'sars. The 
Emperor having represented all the Ronian Em- 
perors, with Alexander the Great, as pa.ssing m 
Review before the Gods, and striving for the 
Superidrity, lets them all drop, excepting ./I 
ander^ yulim Ceesar, Augustus Catsar, Trajan, 
MafGUS Aurelius f and Constantine. Each of 
these great Herpes of Antiquity lays in his Claim 
for the upper Place ; and, in Order to it, sets foi th 
his Actions after the most advantageous Manner. 
But the Gods, instead of being dazzled with the 
Lustre of their Actions, enquire, by Mercury, 
into the proper Motive and governing Principle 
that influenced them throughout the whole Senes 
of their Lives and Exploit.s, A lexandcr tells them. 
That his Aim was to conquer : Julius Ccesar, 
that his was to gain the highest Post in his Coun- 
try ; A ugicstus. To govern well , 7'rajan, That His 
was the same as tTiat q{ Alexander, namely, To 
conquer. The Question, at length, was put to 
Marcus Aurelius, who replied, with great Mo- 
desty, That it had always been his Care to imi- 
tate the Gods. This Conduct seems to have 
gained him the most Votes and best Place in the 
whole Assembly. Marcus Aurelms being after- 
wards asked to explain himself declares. That, by 
imitating the Gods, he endeavoured to imitate 
them in the Use of his Understanding^ and of all 
oiher Faculties ; and, in particular, That it was 
always hb Study to have as few Wants as po.ssible 
in himself, and to do all. the Goodihe could to 
others. 

j^ong the many Methods by which Revealed 
Religion has advanced Morality, this is one, That 
U has given us a more just and perfect Idea of that ■ 
Being whom every reasonable Creature ought to , 
imitate. The young Man, in a Heathen Comedy, 1 
might justify his Lewdness by the Example of! 
fupiter' as, indeed, there was scarce any Crime j 
that might not be countenanced by those Notions 1 
of the Deity which prevailed among the common 


People ill the Heathen World. Revealed Religion 
sets foith a proper Object for Imitation, in that 
Being who is the' Pattern, as well as the Source, 
of all spiritual Perfection. 

While we remain in this Life, we are subject to 
innumerable Temptations, which, if listen’d to, 
will make us deviate from Reason and Goodness, 
the only Things wherein we can imitate the Su- 
preme Ileing. In the next we meet with 
nothing to excite our Inclinations that doth not 
deserve them. I shall therefore dismiss my 
Reader with this Maxim, viz. Our Happiness in 
this World proceeds from the Suppression of our 
Desires, but in the next World from the Gratifi- 
cation of them. 


^0' 635.] Mondav, Dec. 20, 1714. {Henry Grove. 

Sentio Te sedem Homim/rn ac Domnm content- 
plariquc si tibi parrm {ut est) ita videtur, hate 
ccelestta seinp-r ; ilia hutnana coil- 

iemnito. — i i< o’ > .^cio. 

T he f ‘II ••.il'v E‘ ivt’o'M*', fi'>"i ingcni!m> 
Autl '■ < ; l'■^‘ i.y''u .\< piin'n *'1 

in a late Spectator: 'The Notions are drawn from 
the Platonic k way of I’h inking, but as they con- 
tribute to raise the Mind, and may Inspire noble 
Sentiments of our own future Grandeur and Hap- 
piness, I think it well deserves to be presented to 
the Publick. 

If the Universe be the Creature of an intelligent 
Mind, this Mind could have no immediate Regard 
to himself in pioducing it. lie needed not to 
make 'I'ryal of his Omnipotence, to be informed 
wh.it Effects were within its Reach : The World 
as existing m his eternal Idea was then as beautiful 
us now it is drawn forth into Being; and in the 
immense Abyss of hi.s Essence arc contained far 
brighter Scenes than will be ever set forth to View ; 
It being imfx' -ible that the great Author of Na- 
ture si.ou'fi b.mud his own Power by giving Ex- 
istence to a System of Creatures so perfect that 
he cannot improve upon it by any other Exertions 
of his Almighty Will. Between Finite and Infinite 
there is an unmeasured Interval, not to be filled 
up in endless Ages ; for which Reason, the most 
excellent of all (iod’s Works must be equally short 
of what his Power is able to produce as the most 
imperfect, and may be exceeded with the same 
Ease. 

This Thought hath made some imagine, (what. 
It must be confest, is not impossible) that the im- 
fathomed Space is ever teeming with new Births, 
the younger still inheriting a greater Perfection 
than the elder. But as this doth not fall within 
my present View, I sliall content my self with 
taking Notice, that the Consideration now men- 
tioned proves undeniably, that the Ideal Worlds 
in the Divine Understanding yield a Pro.spect 
incomparably more ample, various and delightful 
than any Created World can do : And that there- 
fore as it is not to be supposed that God should 
make a World merely of inanimate Matter, how- 
ever diversified ; or inhabited only by Creatures 
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of no hu^r an Order than Brutes ; so the End 
for which he designed his reasonable Offspring is 
the Contemplation of his Works, the Enjo^yment 
of himself, and in both to be happy, having, to 
this Purpose, endowed them with correspondent 
Faculties and Desires. He can have no greater 
Pleasure from a bare Review of his Works, than 
from the Survey of his own Ideas, but we may be 
assured that he is well pleased in the Satisfaction 
derived to Beings capable of it, and, for whose 
Entertainment, he hath erected this immense 
Theatre. Is not this more than an Intiniation of 
our Immortality ? Man, who when considered as 
on his Probation for a happy Existence hereafter 
is the most remarkable Instance of Divine Wis- 
dom ; if we cut him oflf from all Relation to 
Eternitjr, is the most wonderful and unaccountable 
Composition in the whole Creation. He hath 
Capacities to lodge a much greater Variety of 
Knowledge than he will be ever Master oi^ and 
an unsatisfied Curiosity to tread the secret Paths 
of Mature and Providence: But, with this, his 
Orleans, in their present Structure, are rather 
fitted to serve the Necessities of a vile Body, than 
to minister to his Understanding: and from the 
little Spot to which he is chained, he can frame 
but wandering Guesses concerning the innumer- 
able Worlds of Light that encompass him, which, 
tho* in themselves of a prodigious Bigness, do but 
jus* glimmer in the remote Spaces of the Heavens ; 
and, when with a great deal of Time and Pains 
he hath laboured a little way up the steep Ascent 
of Truth, and beholds with Pity the groveling 
Multitude beneath, in a Moment, his Foot slides, 
and he tumbles down headlong into the Grave. 

Thinking on this, I am obliged to believe, in 
Justice to the Creator of the World, that there is 
another State when Man shall be better situated 
for Contemplation, or rather have it in his Power 
to remove from Object to Object, and from World 
to World ; and be accommodated with Senses, 
and other Hel^, for making the quickest and 
most amazing Discoveries. How doth such a 
Genius as Sir Isaac Neu<ton, from amidst the 
Darkness that involves human Understanding, 
break forth, and appear like ^ one of another 
Species ! The vast Machine, we inhabit, lyes open 
to him, he seems not unacquainted with the general 
Laws that govern it; and while with the Trans- 
port of a Philosoplier he beholds and admires the 
glorious Work, he Is capable of paying at once a 
more devout and more rational Homage to his 
Maker. But alas I how narrow is the Prospect 
even of such a Mind? and how obscure to the 
Compass that is taken in by the Ken of an Angel ; 
or of a Soul but newly escaped from its Imprison- ' 
ment in the Body ! For my Part, I freely indulge 
my Soul in the Confidence of its future Grandeur ; 
it pleases me to think that I who know so small a 
portion of the Works of the Creator, and with 
slow and painful Steps creep up and down on the 
Surface of fihis Globe, shall e’er long shoot away 
with the Swiftness of Imagination, trace out the 
hidden Springs of Nature’s OperationSj be able to 
keep pace with the heavenly Bodies in the 
Rapidity of their Career, be a Spectator of the 
long Chain of Events in the natural and Moral 
Worlds, visit the several Apartments of the Crea- 


tion^ know how they are furnished and how in- 
habited, comprehena the Order, and measure the 
Magnitudes, and Distances of those Orbs, which 
to us seem disposed without any regular Design, 
and set all in the same Circle ; observe the De- 
ndance of the Parts of each System, and (if our 
inds are big enough to grasp the Theory) of the 
several Systems upon one another, from whence 
results the Harmony of the Universe. In Eternity 
a great deal may be donfe of this kind. I find it 
of use to cherish this generous Ambition ; for be- 
sides the secret Refreshment it diffuses through 
my Soul, it engages me in an Endeavour to im- 
prove my Faculties, as well as to exercise them 
conformably to the Rank I now hold among rea- 
sonable Beings, and the Hope I have of being 
once advanced to a more exalted Station. 

The other, and that the Ultimate End of Man, is 
the Enjoyment of God, beyond which he cannot 
form a Wish. Dim at best are the Conceptions we 
have of the Supreme Being, who, as it were, keeps 
his Creatures in Suspence, neither discovering, nor 
hiding himself ; by which Means, the Libertine 
hath a Handle to dispute his Existence, while the 
most are content to speak him fair, but in their 
Hearts prefer every trifling Satisfaction to the 
Favour of their Maker, and ridicule the good 
Man for the Singularity of his Choice. Will there 
not a Time come, when the Free-thinker shall see 
his impious Schemes overturned, and be made a 
Convert to the Truths he hates ; when (^eluded 
Mortals shall be convinced of the Folly of their 
Pursuits, and the few Wise who followed the 
Guidance of Heaven, and, scorning the Blandish- 
ments of Sense and the sordid Bribery of the 
World, aspired to a celestial Abode, shall stand 
possessed of their utmost Wish in the Vision of 
the Creator ? Here the Mind heaves a Thought 
now and then towards him, and hath some tran- 
sient Glances of his Presence : When, in the In- 
stant it thinks it self to have the fastest hold, the 
Object eludes its Expectations, and it falls back 
tired and baffled to the Ground. Doubtless there 
is some more perfect way of conversing with 
heavenly Beings. Are not Spirits capable of 
Mutual Intelligence, unless immersed in Bodies, 
or by their Intervention ? Must superior Natures 
depend on inferior for the main Privilege of socia- 
ble Beings, that of conversing with, and knowing 
each other ? What would they liave done, had 
Matter never been created? I suppose, not have 
lived in eternal Solitude. As incorporeal Sul^ 
stances are of a nobler Order, so be sure, their 
manner of Intercourse is answerably more expe- 
dite and intimate. This method of Communica- 
tion, we call Intellectual' Vision, as somewhat 
Analogous to the Sense of Seeing, which is the 
Medium of* our Acquaintance with this visible 
World. And in some such way can God make 
himself the Object of immediate Intuition to the 
Blessed : and as he (fan, 'tis not improbable that 
he will, always condescending, in the Circum- 
stances of doing it, to the Weakness and Propor- 
tion of finite Minds. His Works but faintly re- 
flect the Image of his Perfections, ’tis a Second- 
hand Knowledge : To have a just Idea of htn^ it 
may be necessa^ that we see him as he is. But 
what is that ? ’Tis something, that never entered 
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into the Heart of Man to conceive ; yet what 
we can easily conceive, will be a Fountain of 
Unspeakable, of Everlasting Rapture. All created 
Glories will fade and die away in his Presence. 
Perhaps it will be rn^ Happiness to compare the 
World with t!»e fair Exemplar of it in the Divine 
Mind ; perhaps, to view the original Plan of 


those wise Designs that have been exfecuting in 
a long Succession of Ages. Thus employed in 
finding out his Works, and contemplating their 
Author ! how shall I fall prostrate and adoring, 
my Body swallowed up m the Immensity of 
Matter, my Mind in the Infinitude of his Per- 
fections. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


To No. 123. — The following letter, dated July 
ai, 1711, was Sent by Addison to his friend Mr. 
Wortley Montagu, with No. 123 of the Spectator. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘ Being very well pleased with this day's 

* Spectator I cannot forbear sending you one of 
‘ them, and desiring your opinion of tne .story in 
' it. When you have a son I shall be glad to be 
‘ his Leontine, as my circumstances will probably 
*be like his. I have within this twelvemonth lost 

* a place of ;£20o per ann., an estate in the Iitdies 
‘ of jCx4,ooo, and what is worse than all the rest, 

* my mistress. Hear this, and wonder at my phi- 
Mosophy. I find they are going to take away 
*my Irish place from me too : to which I must 
‘add, that I have just resigned my fellowship, 

' and that stocks sink every day. If you have any 
‘hints or .subjects, pray send me up a paper full. 

‘ I long to talk an evening with you. 1 believe I 

* shall not go for Ireland this summer, and per- 
‘haps would pa.ss a month with you if I knew 
‘ where. Lady Bellasis is very much your hum- 
‘ ble servant. Dick Steele and 1 often remember 

* you. 

/ am, Dear Sir, 

Yours eternally. 

To Nos. 453, 461, and 465. — ^The Retrospective 
Review, vol. xi. for 1825, in a cordially appre- 
ciative review of the writings of Marvell, says, 
‘Captain Thompson was a'frery incorrect and in- 
‘ judicious editor of Mfirvell’s works. A Very con- 
' teroptible chai ge of plagiarism is also preferred 
‘by me editor against Addison for the insertion 
‘of three hymns in the Spectator, Nos. 453, 461, 
‘ and 465 ; no proof whatever is voijchsafed that 
f ‘ they belong to Marvell, and the hymn inserted 
[ ‘in the Spectator, No. 461, “When Israel freed 


‘ from Pharaoh’s land,” is now known to be the I 
‘ noble composition of Dr. Watts. ’ Captain Edward ] 
Thompson’s edition of Marvell in 3 vol times quarto 
was printed for the editor in 1776. Its great I 
blunder was immediately disposed of in the j 
Gentleman's Magazine ior September, 1776, and 
February, 1777. where it was shown for example j 
that Dr. Watts had claimed and transferred his 
version of the 114th Psalm (which Captain Thomp- | 
.son supposed to have been claimed by ‘ Tickle ’) 
to his volume of Divine Psalms and pub- 

lished in 1719. In the preface to that volume Dr. 
Walts wrote, ‘ Where 1 have used three or four 
‘ lines together of any author I have acknowledged 
' it in the notes.’ He did make frequent acknow- 
ledgment of lines or thoughts taken from other 
poets in Psalms 6, 21, 63, 104, 130. But in a note 
to Ps. 114 he absolutely spoke of the work as his 
own. Now the ground upon which Thompson 
ascribed this piece to Marvell is precisely that on 
which he also ascribed to Marvell Addison’s poems 
in Nos. 453 ^i^d 465 of the Spectator. He found 
them all m the latter part of a book of extracts of 
which he said that the first part was in Marvell’s 
handwriting, ‘ and the rest copied by his order.’ 
It is very doubtful whether even the first part of 
the MS. book, containing verse of Marvell\s, was 
really in Marvell’s handwriting, and that the part 
written later was copied by his order, is an un- 
founded assumption. Captain Thompson said of 
the MS. book that it was many years in the care 
of Mr. Nettleton, and communicated tothe editor 
by Mr. 7 'homa.s Raikes. — Probably it was Mr. 
Nettleton who in his youth had added to the 
book copies of Addison^s and Dr. Watts’.s verses 
from the Spectator, and Mallet’s version of the 
old ballad of William and Margaret, all of which 
pieces Captain Edward Thompson therefore sup- 
posed to have been written by Marvell. 


TRANSLATIONS OF THE MOTTOS. 


1, HOR. Ars Poet. ver. 143. 

One with a flash begins, and ends in smoke ; 
Anotiier out of smoke brings glorious light. 

And (without raising expectation high) 

Surprises us with dazzling miracles.— 

8. JUV. Sat vii. 167. 

Six more, at least, join their consenting voice. 

3. I.UCR. 1 . iv. 039. 

Wliat studies please, what most delight. 

And fill men’s thoughts, they dream them o’er at 
a.\ght.~Crefck. 

4. KOR. a Sat. vi. 58. 

One of uncommon silence and reserve. 

5. HOR. Ars Poet. ver. 5. 

Admitted to the sight, would you not laugh? 


6. Juv. Sat. xili. 54. 

'Twas impious then (so much was age revered) 

For youtn to kee'p their seats when an old man 
appear’d. 

7. HOR. 2 Ep. il. 208. 

Visions and magic spells can you despise. 

And laugh at witches, ghosts, and prodigies? 

A ViRG. .(®n. i. 415- 

They march obscure, for Venus kindly shrouds 
With mists their persons, and involves in clouds. 

9. JUV, Sat. XV. 163. < Dryden. 

Tiger with tiger, bear with bear, you’ll find 
In leagues oitensive and defensive Join’d —Tate. 

10. ViRG. Georg, i. aoi. 

So the boat’s brawny crew the current stem. 

And, slow advancing, struggle with the stream : 

Bui if they slack their hands, or cease to strive, 
Tlien down the flood with headlong haste thw drive. 
... JUV,S.t.U.6j, 

The doves are censured, while the crows are spared. 
12. PERS. Sat. V. 02. 

1 root th’ old woman from thy trembling heart, 
ij. Mart. 

Were you a lion, how would you behave ? 
x4' Ovid, Met. iv. 590. 

Wretch that tnou art I put off this monstrous shape. 

15. Ovid, Ars Am. 1. 350. 

Light minds are pleased with trifles. 

16. Hor. I Ep. 1 . II. 

What right, what true, what fit we justly call, ' 
Let this TO all my care— for this is al\.—Pofe, 

17. JUV. X. 191. 

———A visage rough, 

Deform’d, uafeatured. 

>8. HOR. 2 Ep. 1. 187* 

But now our nobles loo are fops and vain. 

Neglect the sense, but love the painted scene. 

Creech. 

19. Hor. 1 Sat. iv. 17. 

Thank Heaven, that made me of an humble mind ; 
To action little, less to words inclined I 
so. HOM, 

Thou dog in forehead.— 

81. Hor. I Ep. V. a8. 

There 's r 00m enough, and each may bring his friend. 

CrtecK 


No. 

22. Hor. Ars Poet. ver. g. 

Whatever contradicts my sense 

I hate to see, and never can htXxevt.— Roscommon. 

23. ViRG. JEn. ix. 420. 

Fierce Volscens foams with rage, and gazing round, 
Descry’d not him who gave the fatal wound ; 

Nor knew to fix revenge. Dryden. 

24. Hor. I .Sat. ix. 3. 

Comes up a fop (I knew him but by fame), 

And seized my hand, and call’d me by name— 

My dear 1— how dost? 

25. ViRG. Mn. xii. 46. 

And sickens by the very means of health. 

26. Hor. I Od. iv. 13. 

With equal foot, rich friend. Impartial fate 
Knocks at the cottage and the palace gate ; 

Life’s span forbids thee to extend thy cares, 

And «!*retrh thy hopes beyond »hy years : 

Nigh* vsoi ail' .ui.I'miu iirist qiiifkly go 
'1 ^.'|•''^<•dgh^.sls,r^lu^ riiiii) below.— C rewA. 

27. Hor. I Ep. i. ao. Imitated. 

Long as to him, who works for debt, the day ; 

I ong as the n'ghf to her whose love’s away j 
1.' • > ilie j ir' , dii'! Cii .If >ecitis 10 run 

t' .:c‘i> till* l)i: k !;> r f-ii twimiv-fiie: 

S > t!<*w th'iir.or .ii .d.le moments mil j 

Th.: i<; k uj) .il. tile functiou.. of my soul; 

That ’k****p .110 hoiii injsr.f, .I'ul siif; delay 
1 ’fe’s ip-'an: bi siness K, :i fii'.i re dii> : ' 

Th •*. task, ulu' I: ? ^ w** foi; i,r desiiise, 

'I he •■Kies: i«i a f*' > 1 . the jk; i..',c«t wise : 

V\ 1 m. I <lone, til? i St i .111 r-i wants endure, 

.An.! vih..ch iiotd'jr.e.tlic ri:.l.esi iiiiisl he poor.— /Vi/e. 

28. HOR. 2 Od. X. 10. 

Nor does Apollo always bend his bow. 

29. Hor. I Sat. x 23. 

Both tongues united, sweeter sounds produce, 

Like Chian mixed with Palernian juice. 


30. Hor. 1 Ep. vi. 65 

If nothing, as Mimnermus strives to prove, 

Can e’er be pleasant without mirth and love, 
Then live in mirth and love, thy sports pursue. 

Cr^ecK 

31. ViRG. JEn. vi. 266. 

What 1 have heard, permit me to relate. 

32. Hor. Sat. V. 64. 

He wants no tragic vizor to increase 
His natural deformity of fac»». 

33. HOR. I Od. XXX. 5. 

The graces vvrth their zonti uurfoosed ; 

The nymphs, with beauties all exposed 
From' every sjiring, and every plain ; 

Thy powerful, hot, and winged boy } 

And youth, that’s dull witliout thy Joy : 

And Mercury, compo.se thy trmn.— Creech. 

34. JUV. Sat. XV. 159. 

Front spotted skins the leopard does refrain.— 

35. CATULL. Cann. 39. in Enat. 

Nothing so foolish as the laugh of fools, 

36. VIRG. JBn. Hi. 583. 

Things the most out of nature we endure. 

37. ViRG. >En. vii, 805. 

Unbred to spinning, in the loom unsklll’d.— 




TRANSLATIONS OF THE i^OTTOS. fl»^| 

No. 

38. Mart, 

One would not please too tttuch. 

39. Hor. s Ep. ii. loa. Imita/ei. 

Much do 1 suffer, much, to keep in peace 

This lentous, waspish, wrong-headed rhyming race. 

40. hor. 9 Ep. J. 208. Imitated, 

Yet lest you think I rally more than teach, 

Or prajse, malignant, arts I cannot reach, 

Let me for once presume t’ instruct the times, 

To know the poet from the man of rhymes j 
’^Tl-i In*, w’-K. gl'C-. iii\ '•(re, lit a thouwir.d p,-i!ns, 

C.'..p iii.ikf me fed e.-.cl! i).issi<iii that h:* fc.:gns; 
Enrage, ctfflipose, with more than magic art. 

With pity, and with terror, tear iny heart; 

And snatch me o’er the earth, or through the air, 

To Thehrs, to Athens, when he will, and where. 

Popf. 

41. OVID, Met, h 654. 

So found, iff worse than Addison. 

431. HOR. a Ep. I. 202, Imitated. 

Loud .as tl*« wolves on Orca’s stormy steep. 

Howl to the roarings of the northern deep : 

Such is th« shout, riie long applauding note. 

At n- in’s higli i.lM’.re r- 0 !r!fir!r"’s ;^orr c'^at; 

<>11*1 •inn ci.'.r .. 't!i d ly * . v I towM 

Sinks ■:’i' (ist .ii-'.i'' 'ii'i.v i .w,.r\ 1'. ■ 

Hooth '•i.'tTS- h.Tii ' -.he uir.i i-. 1 

Hi.! h.!‘, n .s, '.k, II •— S'" .1 s\.i • ,J - - - 
V l■.lt si:oi k .In' , ."d iii.ide the • <•' pie st.'re? 

C.atns loi.g w!g. f'owrr 1 gown, ,iiij 1 -ifker‘ri t!i."r. 

Pope. 

43. VlRG. AJn. Ki. 854. 

Be these thy arts ; to bid contention cease, 

Chain up stem wars, and give the nations peace ; 
O'er subject lands extend thy gentle sway, 

And teach with iron rod the haughty to obey. 

44. HOR. Ars Poet, ver, 123 

N ow hear what every auditor e,xp&ct&.— Roscommon. 

43. JUV. Sat. 111 . too. 

The nation is a company of players. 

46. Ovid, Met. 1 . i. ver. 9. 

The jarnng seeds of ill-concertcd things, 

47. Mart. 

Laugh, if you are wise. 

48. OVID, Met. xlv. 652. 

Through various shapes he often finds access. 

49. Mart. 

Men and manners I describe. 

50. Juv, Sat. xix. 391. 

Good taste and nature always speak the same. 

51. Hor. t Ep. ii. 127. 

H e from the taste obscene reclaims our youth.— /V/e. 
$2. VlRG. Ain. i. 78. 

To crown thy wortli, she shall be ever thine, 1 

And make thee father of a beauteous line. 

53. Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 350. 

Homer himself hath been observed to nod. j 

Roscommon. 

54. Hor. I. Ep. xi. 28. 1 

Laborious idleness our powers employs. 

55. PERS. Sat. V. 129. 

Our passions play the tyrants in our breasts. 

56. LUCAN, i. 454 . * 

Happy in their mistake. 

57. Juv. Sat. vi. 251. 

What sense of shame in woman's breast can lie. 
Inured to arms, and her own sex to flyf 

58. HOR. Ars Poet. ver. 361. 

Poems like pictures are. 

59. Seneca. 

Busy about nothing, 
fio. PERS, Sat Ul. 85. 

Is it for this you gain those meagre looks, 

And sacrifice your dinner to your books 1 

No. 

61. PERS. Sat. V, r9. 

'Tls not indeed my talent to engage 

In lofty trifles, or to swell my page, 

With wind and noise.— Zlrydlsw. 

fe. Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 309. 

Sound judgment is the ground of writing well 
Roscommon. 

Hor, Ars Poet. ver. i. 

If in a picture, Piso, you should see 

A handsome woman with a fish’s tail, 

Or a man’s head upon a horse’s neck. 

Or limbs of beasts, of the most different kinds, 
Cover'd with feathers of all sorts of birds ; 

Would you not laugh, and think the painter mad! 
Trust me that book is as ridiculous, 

Whose incoherent style, like sick men’s dreams, 
Varies all shapes, ana mixes all extremes. 

Roscommon. 

64. JUV. Sat. iii. 183. 

The face of wealth In poverty we wear. 

65. HoR. I Sat. X. 90. 

Demetrius and Tigellius, know your place; 

Go hence, and whine among the school-boy race. 

66. Hor. i Od. vi. 21. 

Behold a ripe and melting maid 

Bound 'prentice to the wanton trade : 
lo'-lan .•>rr:sts. ,'.t a in‘g> t\ p’if.p, 

Ir,.,'.! ut iier 1:1 'he injsicTi"s of ' i' c, 

What nets to spread, where subtle baits to lay ; 

And with an early hand they form the temper'a clay, 
Roscommon, 

67. SALLUST. 

Too fine a dancer for a virtuous woman. 

68. OVID, Met. i. 355. 

We two are a multitude. 

69. VlRG. Georg, i. 54, 

This ground with Bacchus, that with Ceres suits ; 
Th.1t other lo,ids the trees w;h h-'.j .'y fr.'ifs 

A ft*!.':', wiih gras-., 11. d i.ldeii, c’e.k', rl.e ground: 
Thii- '1 in'»:">« ii w.li \ thww snilron > 'imii d ; 

Ind a b^•^.k • bi m id wl iie i^ r> bcar-i . 

\:i.i >o'i Idinine ■we*, ps ii..r od'ro*,.'. n ars: 

'1 1:* 1 I'n- '11*1 M'lnJs lier Ijeaver sii 111s in in far : 

A'. 1 ii.'ked ''1 .‘r - * ■ i'i| er si -el for war : 

1 p:- .> !i*r t'l' 1 l.s.ii ci'.'i.i't bre ''L 

(!:i 1 0 -Vs of 1 aims) a r.u c of r.ir.n.iig .stc.-ds. 

'I is ifi* rrig'ii.il t onti.'ct , ihose ii.t inWi 

Inipiis* d ii.neie.aiid b) n.iM'i '•.r.i.'sc —/Jrjden 

70. Hor. 1 Ep. ii. 63. 

Sometimes the vulgar see and judge ariglit.. 

71. Ovid, Epist. Iv. ro 

Love bade me write. 

72. VlRG. Georg, iv. 208. 

Th’ immortal line in sure succession reigns, 

The fortune of the family remains. 

And grandsires’ grandsons the long list contains, 
Dryden. 

73. VlRG. JEn. I. 398. 

0 Goddess 1 for no less you seem. 

74. VlRG. Ain. iv. 88. 

The works unfinish’d and neglected lie. 

75. Hor. I Ep. xvll. 23. 

All fortune fittea Aristippus well,— CfnecA. 

76. Hor. I Ep. viii. 17, 

As you your fortune bear, we will bear you.— CrercA. 

77. Mart. Epig. 1 . 87. 

What correspondence can I hold witli you. 

Who are so near, and yet so distant tijo ? 

78. Could we but call so great a genius ours 1 

79. HOR. X Ep, Xvi. 52. 

The good, for virtue's sake, abhor to sin.— CrvrrA. 

80. Hor. X Ep. lx. 27. 

Those uat beyond sea go, will sadly find, 

They change their climate only, not thdr mind. 

CnueM. 



translations of the mottos. 


^As^'en *e^tig«ss hears the hohter's din, 

Dark angry spots distain her glossy skin. 

“■ fortuSa^to''!. a»d hteBelf » 

''SS'^’th&aowy picture feeds tite luM. 

®* 'who ™ iicbwoes retote, « *“'j 

As stern Ulysses must have wept to heart 

.^Whe”the?entoiente and 

“• °SS;“fhetoffido«ceusdu»e»umapj^H^ 
“’■'^TmtS'tSiSiclito.iieiicliimtlnKfiice.-Otyie"- 

“• 'wh«Sn not'^iten du. -hen servants thus pre- 
sumet 

plR^Vrom thee both old and young with profit 

liES£“!L-£SSf-fc= 

WsnSr-ii-srs 

Tt,,? vofit«d.iv Is gone, and nothing gain’d ; 

■ 

,r. Vi^5:f^^®-S«i„„,he9an.ej 

For love is lord of aU. and is in *11 the same^^^ 

Ho^^<i,tJryr;^veu..do 

”■ "rhy' le^hSl d hopes rrith prudence bound 
WopOrtlon’d to the flying hour. 

"While thus we talk in . 

The envious moments wing their flight p 

Instant the fleeting -Francis 

Nor trust lo-morrow’s doubtful light.— /'f'antw. 

“AVpr^e’f;)^p^’fVw. doubly tnst, 
^tooSig back -1th pleasure to the past. 


loi. HOR. a Ep, 1 . 5. JmiiaUd. , , 1 

Edward and Henry, now the boast ot fame, 

And virtuous Alfred, a more sacred name, 

After a life of generous tolls endured. 

The Gaul subdued, or property secured. 

Ambition humbled, mighty cities storm d, 

Or laws establish'd, and the world reform d; 

Closed their long glories with a sigh to find 
Til" unwilling gratitude pf base mankind.— /'tf/e. 

*^he*in^d ought sometimes to be diverted, that it may 
return the better to thinking. 

103. Hor. Ars Poet, v, 340. ^ 

Such all might hope to Imitate with ease: 

Yet while they strive the same success to gain, 
Should find their labour and their hopes are vain. 

104. VIRG. ^n. i. 316. . . ^ J 

With such array Harpalyce bestrode 
Her Thracian courser.— 

t^e^o^ a principal rule of life, not to be too much 
addicted to any one thing. 

Too much of anything is good for nothing.— ^wiT. Prev. 

106. HOR. I Od. xvii. 14. 

Here plenty’s liberal horn shall pour 
Of fruits for thee a copious show’r, 

Rich honours of the quiet plain. 

107. Ph;edr. Epilog. 1. 3. « j 

He Athenians erected a large statue to ■<®5op, and 

placed him, though a slave on a lasting pedestal; to 
show that the way to honour lies open indifferently to aU. 

108. PH^RDR. Fab. V. 3. w 

Out of breath to no purpose, and very busy about nothing. 

* 09 - ^f^pi^,n^good®sense, untiitor’d in the schools. 

no. ViRG. .En. ii. 755 - , . 

All things are full of horror and affright, 

And dreadful ev’n the silence of the mght.—i)o’*«* 

III. HOR. 3 Ep. ii. 45. . . , _ 

To searen for truth m academic groves. 

obedience to thy country’s rites. 

Worship th’ immortal gods. 

113. VIRG. .En. iv. 4. , j . VI 

Her looks were deep imprinted m his heart. 

II*. HOR. I Ep. xviil. 24. 

^ The dread of nothing more 

Than to be thought necessitous and poor.— 

■! j, sound mind in a sound body. 

'rne edrohfg hills and chiding hounds invite. 

117. VIRG. Eel. viii. 108, . . j j 

With voluntary dreams they cheat their minos. 

118. VIRG. iEn iv 73. 

-1 he fatal dart 

Slicks in his side, and rankles in his heart.— 

'^hgc^y^'nien^call Rome, unskilful clown. 

1 thought resembled this our humble towi. 

*• Warton. 


^ ®Ugh?1orT5ws loose the tongue, but great enchain. 
96 . hor. a servant, and the true.-Cr«eA. 

^Thcy'prSd&Jrtbrew their Uves away. 

^ ^^s^iousl^heir persons they adorn. 

”you kn^* to 

“*• *¥£ JiSlLi' fiUng Is * pleasant friend. 


rao. VIRC. Georg. 1. 415. . , , 

1 deem their breasts inspired 

With a divine sagacity 

MI. ViRG. Eel. iii. 66. , ,, , T 

All things are full of Jove. 

**Ai^a^eeable copipanion upon the road is as good as a 
coach. 

thebest b?wd by learning Is refined, 

And virtue arms the solid mind ; 

Whilst vice will stain the noblest race. 

And the paternal stamp tnact.—OtauiiwrtM, 
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No.* 

X34. A gpreat book is a great cviL 

135. VlRG. jfin. 83a. 

This thi«t of kmdred blood, my sons, detert. 

Not turn your force against ybur country sbna^ 

xa6L VlRG. JBn, x. io8. ^ . 

RittuUans, Trojans, are the same to mt.—DKydeH. 

137 . PERS. Sat. i. t. , . . .. , 

How much of emptiness we find m things! 

lao. PERS. Sat y.71. . , . . ^ _ 

Thou, like The hindmost chanot-wheels, art curst, 
Still to be near, but ne’er to be the first.— 2>0'!^w». 
lao. VIRG. Mn. vii. 748. . 

A plundering race, stlfl eager to invade, 

On spoil ttey live, and make of theft a trade. 

131. VIRC. Eel K. 63. 

Once moistt ye woods, adieu. 

**^Ttman maybe called impertinent, who considers not 
the circtuiistiin<MS!i of timet or eacrosses the conversation, 
or makes himsetf the subject of his discourse, or pays no 
regard to the company he is in. 

X33. HOR. I 0<t *xiv. I. . , . 

Such was kis worth, our loss is such. 

We cannot love too well, or grieve loo much. 

134. physician call'd below.— Zir'jVlfw. 

13s. Hor. I Sat, X. 9. 

Let brevity dispatch the rapid thought. 

136. Hor. 2 Ep. 1. n3. 

A gri.'iter Unr Parthia never bred. 

' *'^^vTn^slaves were always at liberty to fear, rejoice, and 
grieve at their own, rather than another s, pleasure. 

*^e^i»^^unnecessaty proofs in an indisputable point 

*^rue^gloty takes root, and even spreads; all false pre- | 
tences, like flowers, fall to the ground; toor can any 
counterfeit last long. 

xio. ViRG. ./En. iv. 285. .... 

This way and that the anxious mind is torn, 

X41. Hor. 1 Ep. ii. 187. . ai - 

Taste, tiiat eternal wanderer, that flies 

From head to ears, and now from ears to eyes.— /'v/e. 

X43. Hor. I 3dl xiii. la. 

Whom love’s unbroken bond unites. 

t4a. Martial, Epig- Ixx. 

For life is only life, when blest with health. 

144. Ter. Eun. Act iii. Sc. 5. 

Ym shall see how nice a judge of beauty I am. 

145. liOR. I Ep. xviii. 39. , , u 

Their folly pleads the privilege of wealth 

146. TULL, , , . 

No man was ever great witliout some degiec of in- 
spiration. 

^'^Jiood delivery is a graceful management of the voice, 
countenance, and gesture. » 

X4a. HOR, 2 Ep. ii. 212. 

Better one thorn pluck d out, than all remain. 

14a. C>BCIL. apud Ti/LL. , 

Who has it in her power to make men mad. 

Or wise, or sick, or well ; and who tan choose 

The object of her appetite at pleasure. 

150. JUV. Sat, iii. 152. uv. f i 

Want is the scorn of every wealthy fool. 

And wit in rags is turn’d to ridicule.— xJryrfew. 

■ *^1^te^pi^uris prevails, all the greatest virtues will 
low their power. 

No. 

153. HOM. 11. 6, v. 146. 

Like leaves on treeSthe race of man ii found.— /Vi/e. 
153. Tull, de Seaect. 

idfe, as well as all other things, hftth its bounds as- 
signed by nature ; and its conclusion, like the last act of 

R play, is old age, the fatigue of which we ought to sliun, 
especially when our appetites are fully satisfied. 

154- JUV. Sat. U. 83. 

No man e’er reach’d the heights of vice at first. 

Tate. 

15s. Hor. Ars Poet. v. 451, ^ 

These things which n6w seem frivolous and slight, 
Will prove of serious consequence.— AoxcomMVM. 
xsfi. Hor, 3 Od. viil, 5, 

But thou. 

When once thou hast broke some tender vow, 

All perjured, dost more charming grow 1 

157. Hor. s Ep. ii. 187. Imitated. 

That directing power. 

Who forms the genius in the natal hour: 

That God of nature, who, within us still, 

Inclines our action, not constrains our will.— Fo/e, 

158. Martial, xiil. 3. 

We know these thiiHP to be mere trifles. 

1®. ViRG. .i€n. ii, 604. ■ 

The cloud, which, intercepting the clear light. 

Hangs o’er thy eyes, and blunts thy mortal sight, 

I will remove — • 

160. HOR. I Sat. iv. 43. 

On him confer the Poet’s sacred name. 

Whose lofty voice declares the heavenly flame. 

161. VIRC, Geoig'. ii. 337. 

Himself, in rustic pomp, on holydays, 

To rural powers a just oblation pays ; 

And on the green nis careless limbs displays ; 

The he.irth is in the midst i the herdsmen, round 
The cheerful fire, provoke his health m goblets 
crown’d. 

He calls on Bacchus, and propounds the prize, 

The groom his fellow-groom at buts defies, 

And bends his bow, and levels with his eyes : 

Or, stript for wrestling, smears his limbs with oil, 
And watches with a trip his foe to foil 

Such was the life the frugal Sabines led; 

So Remus and his brother king were bred. 

From whom tlf austere Etrurian virtue rose ; 

And this rude life our homely fathers chose ; 

Old Rome from such a race derived her birtii, 

The seat of empire, and the conquer’d earth: 

Drydm. 

i6a. HOR. Ars Poet, v, ia6. 

Keep one consistent plan from end to end. 

163. ENN. apud TULLIUM. 

Say, will you thank me if 1 bring you rest. 

And ease the torture of your troubled breast t 

164. ViRG. iv, Georg. 494. 

Then thus the bride : What fury seized on thee, 
Unhappy man 1 to lose thyself and me? 

And now farewell I involved in shades of night, 

For ever I am ravish’d from thy sight : 

In vain I reach my feeble hands to join 

III sweet embraces, all 1 no longer uiine. — Drydett, 
16s. Hor. Ars Poet. v. 48. 

If you would unheard-of things express, 

Invent new words ; we can indulge a muse, 

Until the licence rise to an abuse.— CmrA, 

166. Ovil>. Met .\v. 871, 

— Which nor dreads the rage 

Of tempests, fire, or war, or wasting age — Wehted. 

167. Hor. 3 Ep. ii. 138. Imitated, 

There lived in Prinio Georgii (they record) 

A worthy member, no small fool, a lord ; 

Who, though the house was up, delighted sate, 
Heard, noted, answer'd as in full debate ; 

In all but this, a man of sober life, 

Fond of his friend, and civil to hi* wife ; 

1 Not quite a madman, though a pasty fell, 

And much too wise to walk into a well. • 


G G 




translations of the mottos, 


Him the damn’d doctor and hts fHends Immured ; 

I They blod« they copp’d, they purged, in short they 

cured, 

Whereat the jr^tleman began to stare 

‘My friends" be cry'd: 'pox take you for your 
That from a patriot of distinguish’d note, [care i 
Have bled and 'purged me to a simple vott'— Pope. 
.jOS, Hor. s Ep. i. 188. 

Forms the soft bosom with the gentlest art.—Ftf/r. 
z6o. TSR. Andr. Act i. Sc. i. 

His manner of life was this ; to bear with everybody’s 
humours ; to comply with the inclinations and pursuits of 
those he converse with ; to conti-adict nobody; never to 
assume a superiority over others. This is the ready way 
to gain applause without exciting envy. 
ifO. TER. Eun, Act i. Sc. i, 

in love are all these ills : suspicions, quarrels, 
Wrongs, reconcilements, war, and peace again. 

Coleman. 

tfi, Ovid, Met. vii. 826. 

Love is a credulous passion. 

172. Plato apud Tull. 

As knowledge, without justice, ought to be called cun- 
ning, rather than wisdom ; so a mind prepared to meet 
dang«r, if excited by its own eagerness, and not the pub. 
lie g(^, deserves the name of audacity, rather than that 
of loriilude. 

173. Ovid, Met. v. ars. 

Hence with those monstrous features, and, O ! spare 
Tliat Gorgonis look and petrifying stare.— P. 

174,. ViRG. Eel. vii. 69. 

The whole debate in memory I retain. 

When Thyrsis argued wannfy, but in vain.— A 


175. Ovid, Rem, Am. v. O25. 

To save your house from neighb’ring fire is hard. 

Tate. 

176. Luck, iv, 1153. 

A little, pretty, witty, charming she t 
JUV. Sat. XV. 140. 

Who can all sense of others' ills escape. 

Is but a brute, at best, in human shape.— 7a*. 

178. Hor. a Ep. ii. 133. 

Civil to his wife.— 

179. HOR. Ars Poet, v. 341. ■ 

Old age is only fond of moral truth, 

Lectures too grave disgust aspiring youth ; 

Hut he who blends instruction with delight, 

Wins every reader, nor in vain shall write ~P. 
t8o. Hor. I Ep. ii. 14. 

The monarch’s folly makes the people rue.— A 
iSr. VjRG. Mo. 11. 14s. 

Moved by these tears, we pity and protect 
183. JVV. Sat. vi t8o. 

The bitter overbalances the sweet 

183. HOM. 

Sometimes fair truth in fiction we dis^ise ; 
Sometimes present her naked to mens eye.s.— 

184. Hor. Ars Poet v, uSo, 

Who labours long may be allowed sleep. 

183. VlRG. I 15. 

And dwells such fUryin celestial breasts? 
i8fi. HOR. 3 Od. i. 3S. 

High Heaven itself our impious rage assails.— A. 
187. Hor, 1 Od. V. a. 

Ah wretched they I whom Pvrrha’s smile 
And unsuspected arts beguile.— 
j88. Tull. 

It gives me pleasure to be praised by you, whom all 
men praise. 

189. VIRG. Mtk. X. Sa4» 

An image of paCenuti tenderness. 

190. Hor. 9 Od. vtit. x8. 

A slavery to former thnes unknown. 

19J. Deluding tdifion of the ni^t,— 


No. 

ZQ8. TBR. Andr. Act 1. Sc. x. j 

■ ' ■ " ' A ll the world 

With one accord said all good things, and pmlsed 
My hanpy fortunes, who possess a son 
So good, so liberally disposed.*>— Colman, 

i 193. ViRG. Georg, ii. 461. 

His lordship’s palace view, whose portals proud 1 , 
! Each morning vomit forth a cringing crowd. i 

194. Hor. I pd. xiii. 4. 

With jealous pangs my bosom swells, 

193. Hesiod. 

Fools not to know that half exceedii the whole. 

How blest the sparing meal and temperate bowl I 

196. Hor. I Ep. xi. 30. 

True happiness is to no place confined. 

But still is found in a contented mind. 

197. Hor. I Ep, xviii. 15, 

On trifles some are earnestly absurd ; 

You’ll think the world depends on eveiy word. 

What 1 is not every mortal free to speak? 

I'll give my reasons, though I break my neck ! 

Ana what's the question? If it shines or rains i 
Whether ’tis twelve or fifteen miles to Staines.— ///A 

198. Hor. 4 Od. iv. 50. 

We. like ‘weak hinds,’ the brinded wolf provoke, 

And when retreat is victory, 

Rush on, though sure to dic.~^Oldfsworth. 

199. Ovid, Ep iv. 10. 

Love bade me write. 

900. ViRG. iF.n. vi, 823. 

The noblest motive is the public good. 

901. Incerti Autoris apud AUL. CELL. 

A man should be religious, not superstitious. 

209 . Hor. 1 Ep. xviii. 25, 

Tho’ ten times worse themselves, yoiill frequent view 
Those who with keenest rage will censure you.— A. 
203. Ovid, Met. ii. 38. 

Illustrious parent J If I yet may claim 
The name of son, 0 rescue me from shame ! 

My mother’s truth confirm ; all doubt remove 
By tender pledges of a father’s love. 

904. Hor. I Od. xix. 7. 

Her face too dazzling for the sight, 

Her winning coyness fires my soul, 

I feel a strange delight, 

205. IIOR. Ars Poet. V, 25. 

Deluded by a seeming excellence.— Aojcwwww. 

206. Hor. 3 Od xvi. 21. 

They that rin T'-rh themselves deny, 

Keceive ir. m. i.It-tMng', from liie sky. — Ove, A. 

207. JUV. Sat. X. I. 

Look round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or, knowing it, pursue? 

How rarely reason guides the stumor n choice. 
Prompts tae fond wish, or lifts the si'p.pl'-.nt v*i*''e. 

' Drytfeu, yohn.SK, 6'“(. 

208. Ovid, Ars Am. 1, i. 99. 

To be themselves a spectacle they come. 

209. Simonides. 

Of earthly goods, the best h a good wife ; 

A bad, the Lntterest curse '«f human life. 

210. ClC. Tust. Quifist. 

There is, I know not how, in minds a certain presage, 
as it were, of a future existence ; this has the tleepest 
root, and is most discoverable, in the greatest geniuseS 
and most exalted souls. ' 

an. THMDR. 1. t. Prol. 

Let it be remembered that we sport in fabled stories 

913 . Hor. 9 Sat. vii. 99. 

Loose thy neck from this ignoble chain, 

And boldly say thou’rt free.— unwcA, 


8x3. Vmc. Mn. 1. fio8. 
A good intention. 





TRANSLATIONS OF THE MOTTOS* 


So. . 

ai4. JUV. Sat. ill. 124. 

A long dependence In an hour is lost,— Drytien, 

315. Ovid, de Porno, 11. ix. 47. 

Ingenuoiw arts, where they an entrance find, 

SoRen the manners, and subdue the mind. 

316, TBR. Eun. Act i. Sc. i. 

Ohbrave't oh excelltfntl if you maintain it! 

But if yon try, and can't go through with spirit. 

And finding you can’t bear it, uninvited, 

Your peace unmade, all of your own accord. 

Fnu come and swear you love, and can't endure it. 
Good night 1 all’s over 1 ruin'il 1 and undone 1 
She"! iilMrou, when she sees you in her power. 

^ Colman. 

oij. jUV, Sat. vi 336. 

Then unrtstrain’d by rules of decency, 

Th’ assendsled females raise a general cry. 

ai8. HOR. Ep, xvil- 6S. 

Have a care 

I Of whom you talk, to whom, and what, and where. 

I Pooley. 

I 919. Ovid, Me*, xiii. 141. 

I I'hese 1 scarce call our own. 

230. ViRG. .En. xil. 228. 

A thousand ruumurs spreads. 

291. HOR. 3 Sat. 1. t. V. 6. 

From eggs, which first are set upon the board, 

To apples ripe, with which it last is stored. 

299. HOR. 9 Ep. li. 183. 

Why. of two brothers, one his pleasure loves. 

Prefers hi* sports to Herod's fragrant groves 
[ Creech. 

. 923. PH>EDR. ill i. 5. 

O sweet soul ! how good must you h.ive been hereto. 

I fore, when your remains are $0 delicious 1 
994. HOil. 1 Sat. vi. 23. 

j Chain’d to her shining car, Fame draws along 

i With equal whirl the great and vulgar throng. 

225. JUV. Sat. X. 3^5. 

Prudence supplies the want of every good. 

926. HOR. 

A picture is a poem without words. 

927. THEOCRITUS. 

Wretch that I am 1 ah, whither shall I go? 

Will you not hear me, nor regard my woe? 
ril strip, and throw me from yon rock so high. 
Where Olpis sits to w.atch the scaly fry. 

Should I be drown’d, or ’scape with life away, 

If cured of love, you, tyrant, would be gay. 

298, HOR. I Ep. xviii. 60. 

Th’ inquisitive will blab ; from such refrain ; 

Their leaky ears no secret can retain, —.SV/ar'di 
229. HOR, 4 Od. ix. 4. 

Nor Sappho’s amorous flames decay ; 

Her living semgs preserve their charming art. 

Her verse still breathes the passions of her heart. 

Franc is. 

930. TULL. 

Men resemble the godsjn nothing so much as In doing 
good to their fellow-creatiires. 

931. Mart. viii. 78. 

0 modesty t O piety 1 

932. Sai.LUST, Bel Cat. 

By bestowing nothing he acquired glory^ 

933. ViRG. Eel X. V. 60. 

As if by these my sufferings I could ea.se ; 

Or by luy pains the god of love appcase.-~Z7rj^<f€M. 

934. Hor. j Sat. iii. 41* I 

1 wish this error in your friendship reign’d.— ►CmrA. 

935. Hor. Ars Poet. v. 8r. 

Awes the tumultuous noises of the ^\t.~^R 9 scommon. 

Hor. Ars Poet. v. 398. | 

With laws connubial tyrants to restrain. 

037. SRNBCA in CEdip. 

They that are aim of sight see truth by halves. 


No. 

9-38. PBRSrUS, Sat. iv. 50. 

No more to flattering crowds thine ear incline, 

Eager to drink the praise which is not thine. 

PrtTuster. 

239. ViRG. *En. vi. 86. 

Wars, horrid wars l—DrydeH, 

340. Mart, Ep. i. 17. 

Of such materials, Sir, are books composed. 

941. ViRG, Ain, iv. 466. 

All sad she seems, forsaken, and alone ; 

And left to wander wide through paths unknown.—/®, 
249. HOR. a Ep. i. 168. 

To write on vulgar themes, is thought an easy task. 

243. Tull. Offic. 

You see, my son Marcus, virtue atflf it were embodied, 
which if it be made the object of sight, would (as. 

1'i.ito s.iys) excite in us a wonderful love of wisdom. 

244. Hor. 2 Sat. vii. loi. 

A judge of painting you, a connoisseur. 

24 5. hor. Ars Poet. v. 338. j 

Fictions, to please, should wear the face of truth. j 

246. No amorous hero ever gave thee Ijirth, 

Nor ever tender godiiess brought thee forth : 

So ne rugged rock’s bar i i ’s gi- • *b -c form, 

-\iid r.!,. ’.s ■'e.is pro I . r, I r’ ui , '■ .-.1 ; 

\ «n;;l wel* sr't'ng thv r(.*n;pe *!"■• k.nd, 

So rough thy iii<in:ii’;!>, .iiii.riu d i’,/ mind.— /’e/e. 

247. Hesiod. 

Their untired lips-a wordy torrent pour. 

248. Tull. Off. i. t6. 

It is a principal point of duty, to as.sist another most 
when he stands most in need of assistance. 

249. Frag. Vet, Poet. 

Mirth out of season is a grievous ill. 

930. Hor. I Ep. xvii. 3. 

Yet he.'*' -.t 'ir. — ! friend c-.t V’\ * 

As if I Is! •• ! >!i.u; ’ !• s. , >• n ■> ; 

So I ri . ' •... i. . ■ ,.:i A, !.• r •(> e : ■ ^ 

Mayj.: lu, .>ri .1 h.nt ;l woiih v.>ui i!i.. gbt. 

251. ViRC. /En, vl 6?$. 

bun be 1 Tio>'*bs, a b“nd"'d t'Tg’ies, 

And throats oi br.i*.., iiisp>red * 'n ,*i..i . i 

jOryden. 

252. ViRG. /Bn. ii. 570. 

Exploring every place with curious eyes. 

253. HOR I Ep. ii. 76. 

I h -! n;v hooeit ind*gn.'“Vn r'ce, 

•\\ ! ..w;h I ... . . s ..-.ili .■ r'« s, ' 

T. ew ..■■k 1 .u ih.i,,. I-. .■ <:‘i ‘ 

But sure no modern should presume to please. 

Francis, 

254. Frag. Vet- Poet. 

Virtuous love is honourable, but lust increaseth 


255, Hor. 1 Ep. lib. I, ver. 36. Imitated. \ 

Know there are rhymes, which (fresh and fresh 
apply’d) 

Will cure the arrant’st puppy of his pride,— Po/e. 
956. Hesiod. 

Fame is an ill you may with ease obtain, 

A sad oppression, to be borne with pain. 

937. STOBvBUS. 

. No slumber seals the eye of Providence, 

'Present to every action we commence. 

258. Divide and rule. 

250. Tull. 

what is becoming is honourable, and what is honour* 
able is becoming. 

360. Hor. 3 Ep. ii. ss. 

Years following years steal something every day. 

At last they steal us from ourselves away.— Fci/e. 

961. Frag, Vet. Poet. 1 

Wedlock’s an U1 laen eagerly embrace. 
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96a. Ovio. Trist «. 566. Adapted, 

My paper flows from no satiric vein, 

Contains no poison, and conveys no pain. 

36a. TreBONIUS apud TULL. | 

I am glad that he whom 1 must have loved from duty, 1 
whatever lie had been, is such a one as I can love from 1 
inclination. 

964. HOR. t Ep. xviii. J03. Adapted. 

In public walks let who will shine or stray, 

111 silent steal through life in my own way. 

965. Ovid, de Art. Am. iii. 7. 

But some exclaim ; "Wnat frenzy rules your mind I ; 
Would you Increase the craft of womankind! ; 


But some exclaim ; "Wnat frenzy rules your mind! ; 
Would you Increase the craft of womankind! j 
Teach them new wiles and arts! As well jou may 
Instruct a snake to bite, or wolf to prey.— 

966 . Ter. Eun. Act v. Sc. 4. 

This I conceive to be my master>piece, that 1 have dis- 
covered how unexperienced youth may detect the artifices 
of bad women, and by knowing them early, detest them 
for ever. 

967. Propert. El. 34, lib. 9, ver. 95. 

Give place, ye Roman and ye Grecian wits. 

968. HOR. X Sat. iii. 99. 

- - • unfit 

For lively sallies of corporeal wit.— CreecA. 

969. Ovid, Ars Am. i. 241. 

Most rare is now our old simplicity.— 

970. HOR. 1 Hp. U. 962. 

For what’s derided by the censuring crowd. 

Is thought on more than wnat is just and good. 

Drydm, 

There is a lust in man no power can tame. 

Of loudly publishing his neighbour's siiame ; 

On eagle's wings invidious scandals fly, 

V/hUe virtuous actions are but born, and die. 

h, Corkt, 

Sooner we learn, and seldom rr fnrgr*. 

What critics scorn. iImii wn.u the; l.i<h!\ 1 uo 

i!ui^he\ s Letter.), lol. s'l p. .22. 

971. ViRG. iEn. iv. 701. 

Drawing a thousand colours from the light. 

Dryden. 

97a. VlRG. yEn. 1. 345. 

Great is the injury, and long the tale. 

373, HOR. Ars Poet, ver. 156. 

Note well the manners. 

974. HOR. I Sat. ii. 37. 

AU you who tliink the city ne’er can thrive 
Till every cuckold-iuaker's flay’d ahve, 

Attend. Pope, 

275. liOR. Ars Poet. ver. 300. 

A head, no hellebore can cure 

276. liOR, X Sat. ill. 42. 

Misconduct screen’d behind a specious name. 

277. Ovid, Met. lib. iv. ver 428. 

Receive instruction from an enemy. 

278. HOR. X Ep. ii. 250. 

1 rather choose a low and creeping style. 

279. HOR. Ais Poet. V. 31G. 

He knows what best befits each character. 
a8o. HOR- I Ep. xvii 35. 

To please the great is not the smallest praise. 

Creech. 

281. ViRG. vEn. iv. 64. 

Anxious the reeking entrails he consults. 

9f^. VIRG. Ain. viii. 580. 

Hopes and fears in equal balance l 3 Lid,—£}rydeH, 
283. PERS. Prolog, ver. 10. 

Necessity is the mother of invention. 

English Proverbs, 

984. VIRG. Ed. vii. 

Their mirth to share, I bid my business wait. 

985. HOR. Ars PoeL ver. 227. 

But then they did not wrong themselves so much. 
To make a god, a hero, or a king. 


(Stript of his golden crown, and purple mbe) , 
Descend to a mechanic dialect ; 

Nor (to avoid such meanness) soaring high. 

With empty sound, and airy notions ay. 

Roscommem, 

986. Tacit. Ann. 1. xiv. c. 21. 

Specious names are lent to cover vicesi 

287. Menard. 

Dear native land, how do the good and wiSiii 
Thy happy clime and countless blessings prize 1 

288. HOR. t Ep. vi. xo. 

Both fear alike. 

289. HOR. I Od. iv. ij^. 

Life’s span forbids us to extend our cares. 

And stretch our hopes beyond our years.— CmcA. 

290. Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 97. 

Forgets his swelling and gigantic words. 

RascommoH. 

291. HOR. Ars Poet. ver. 351. 

But in a poem elega'rttly writ, 

1 will not quarrel with a slight mistake. 

Such as our nature's frailty may excused 

Roscommon, 

292. TlBUL, 4 Eleg ii. 8. 

Whate’er she does, where’er her steps she bends, 
Grace on each action silently attends. 

293. Frag. Vet. Poet. 

The prudent still hz.ve fortune on their side. 

294. TULL, ad Hereimiuin. 

The man who is always fortunate cannot easily have 
much reverence for virtue. 

295. JUV. Sat. vi. 361. 

But womankind, that never knows a mean. 

Down to the dregs their sinking fortunes drain : 
Hourly they gne, and spend, and waste, and wear, 
And think no pleasure can be bought too dear. 

Dryden, 

296. Hor. I Ep. XIX. 42 I 

Add weight to trifles. 

397. HOR. r Sat, VI. 66. 

As perfect beauties somewhere have a mole. 

Creech. 

398. ViRG. Mn. iv. 373. 

Honour is nowhere safe. 

299, jUV, Sat. vi. 166. 

Some country girl, scarce to a curtsey bred, 

"Would I much rather than Cornelia wed ; 


If supercilious, hauglity, proud, and vain, 

She brouglit her fathers triumphs in her train. 
Away with all your Carthaginian state ; 

Let vanquish’d Hannibal without-doors wait, 
Too burly and too big to pass my narrow gate. 


300. HOR. I Ep. xviii. 5. 

— — Another f.iiling of the mind, 

Greater than this, of quite a different \diid.-~ Pooley. 

301. HoR. 4 Ocl. xiii. 26. 

Thv. n’i on" ' '"gh to Min'- g’nrmg !=ght, 


30a. ViRG. Ain. v. 343 

Becoming sorrows, and a virtijous mind 
More lovely m a beauteous forin enshrined. 

303. Hor. Ars Voet. ver. 363. 

Some choose the clearest light, 

And boldly challenge the most piercing eye. 

Roscommon. 

304, ViRG. iEn. iv. 2. 

A latent fire preys on his feverish veins. 

yiS. ViRG. /En, ii. 521. 

These times want other aids.— iPryrf’m. 

306. JUV. Sat. vl. 177. 

What beauty, or what chastity, can bear 
So great a price, if stately and severe 
She still insults?— 
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No. 

307. HOR. Ars Poet. ver. 39, 

Often try what weight you can «!unport, 

And what your shoulders are too weak to hear. 

Roscommon. 

308. HOR. 04 . s. lib. ii. ver. rg- 

Lalage will soon proclaim 

Her lovCi nor blush, to own her flame.— 

: 309. VjrG. Atn. vi. ver. ^ ^ 

Ye renltfis, yet unreveal d to human sight, 

Ye g-odd, who rule tlie regions of the night, 

Ye gliding ghosts, permit me to relate 
The mystic wonders of your silent state.— 

310. ViRC. jiln. 1 . 77. 

I ru tie the indissoluble marriage-knot. 

I 311. Juv. Sat- vi. 137. , , , 

I He sighs, adores, and courts her ev ry hour : 

Who wou’d not do as much for such a dowerT 

Diyden. 

312. Tull. 

What duty, what praise, or what honour will he think 
worth enduring bodily pain for, who has persuaded him- 
self that pain id the chief evil? Nay, to wliat ignonuny to 
what baseneas will he not stoop, to avoid pam, if he has 
determined it to be the chief evil? 

313. JUV. Sat. vii. aey. 

Bid him besides his daily pains employ. 

To form the tender manners of the boy, 

And work him, like a waxen babe, with art. 

To perfect symmetry in cv'ry part.— C 7 t. Dtyden. 

314. Hor. I Od. xxili. ti. 

Attend thy mother's heels no more, 

Nowgrown mature for man, and ripe for joy —Creech. 

515. HOR. Ars Poet. ver. 191. 

Never prosu’Tif* *0 i .-’''p-ar 

lJut fo' a lii.i'i'eii w.i'i. . .1 1 Roscommon. 

3(6. VIRG. Ed. i, 28. , 

Freedom, which came at length, though slow toconie. 

Dryden, 

317. hor, I Ep. ii. 37, 

Born to drink and Creech. 

318. VtRG, Ed viii. 63. . 

With different talents form d, we variously excel. 

319. HOR. t Ep. i. 90. 

Say while they change on thus, what chains can bind 
These varying forms, this Proteus of the mind T 
Francis, 

330. OVID, Met. vi. 428. 

Nor Hymen nor the Graces here preside. 

Nor Juno to befriend the blooming bride ; 

But fiends with futi’ral brands the process led. 

And furies waited at the genial bed.— Cr<jx«/. 

381. Hor. Ars Poet, ver. 99. 

Tis not enough a poem’s finely writ ; 

It must affect and captivate the souL 

323. Hor. Ars Poet. v. no. . . , . 

Grief wrings her soul, and bends it down to earth. 

Francis. 

323. VI RG. 

Sometimes a man, sometimes a woman. 


1 Although by mortal rake-hells lewd 
With au their midnight arts pursued, 

Had not— - — — Francis, vol. U. p. 77. 

Adapted. 

Be to her faults a little blind, 

Be to her virtues very kind. 

And clap your padlock on her Padlock. 

337. ViRG. Pan. vH. 48. 

A larger scene of action is display'd,— Dryden. 
328*. PHTRON. ARB. 

Delighted with unaffected plainness. 

328. Hor. Epod. xvii. 24 

g ay chases night, and night the day, 
ut no relief to me zaase.y .—Duncomhe. 

329. Hor. I Ep. vl. 27. 

With Ancus, and with Numa, kings of Rome, 

We must descend into the silent tomb. 

330. jUV. Sat. xiv. 48. 

To youth the greatest reverence is due. 

331. PERS. Sat. ii, 28. 

Holds out his foolish beard for thee to pluck. 

332. Hor. I Sat. iii. 29. 

He cannot bear the raillery of the age.— CreecA. 
333. VIRG, 

He calls embattled deities to arms. 

334, ClC. de Ge.stu. 

You would have each of us be a kind of Roscius In his 
way ; and you liave said that fastidious men are not so 
much pleased with what is right, as disgusted at what is 
wrong. 

335. HOR. Ars Poet. 327. 

Keep Nature’.s great original in view, 

And thence the living images pursue. — Francis, 


324. PERS, Sat. ii 6r, . „ , , . 

n V) ill. :.i whi-.n ii-' li-T. niy fire Is ♦^oind, 

\ la: mm-.!-,, J.ia cvm giv,i.-:i:.‘g 0:1 ri.c gioimd! 

Dryden. 

32<. OVID, Metain. iii. 432- , * 

(From tlm fable of Narcissus.) 

What could, fond youth, this helpless passion move? 
What kindled in thee this unpitied love? 

Thy own warm blush within the water glows ; 

With thee the colour’d shadow comes and goes; 

Its empty being on thyself relies ; 

Step thou aside, and the frail charmer dies. _ 


frail charmer dies. 

Addison. 


326 Hor. Lib. iii. Od. xvi. i. 

Of watchful dogs an odious ward 
Right well one hapless virgin guard, 
When In a tower of brass immured, 
By mighty bars of steel secured, 


336. HOR. 2 Ep. i 80. Imitated. 

One tragic sentence if I dare deride. 

Which Betterton’s grave action dignified, 

Oi wo'i •m.i.rii’-l Booth w'tb -m-h »,s prorlaims 
• I ho’ l.'ii. peril ips, .1 m'ls'er ri>!‘ ■•„imo')i 

H- w W-; o,.- : iriit'r' r so i i i.ig". 

An 1 -wo I- a’.’, -.h.ui.f i. lo.i .1. < .co-g .'s age • 

V*.i <! thniK n*' ' ''*1., di.gi i, -u mu- i <rm«-i reign. 

I)i ! ii.)‘ •..i-iK- gr.'sc vx. :n..! 1 .cm .m, 

It ho -.vi-rii .. l-i'.l sh-'.iM l. .1 li l.i-, 'a'li.'r ‘.k'll, 
Aii. 1 .:i..\' ig oncebeciiwroug, will ■ ■OS'- sSi!..— 

337. hor. i Ep. h. 63. 

The jockey trams the young .and tender horse, 
Wh'de yet soft-mouth’d, and breeds liim to the c oursc . 

Creech „ 

338. Hor. I Sat. Hi. iS. 

Made up of nought but inconsistencies. 

339. ViRG. Eel. vi, 33. 

He sung the secret seeds of nature's frame. 

How seas, and earth, and air, and active fl.ime, 

Fell through the mighty void, and in their fall. 
Were blmdly gathei’d in this goodly ball. 

The tender soil then sti/Tning bv degree.?, 

Shut from the bounded earth the bounding seas, 
The earth and ocean various forms disclose, 

And a new sun to the new world atosa.— Dryden. 

340. ViRG. JEn, iv. 10. 

What chief is this that visits us from far, 

Whose gallant mien bespeaks him train’d to war? 

341. ViRG. Mn. i. 206, 

Resume your courage and dismiss your fear, 

Dryden. 

, 342. TULL. 

Justice consists in doing no Injury to men ; decency, in 
giving them no offence. 

343. OVID, Metam. xv. x6s. * . . 

AU things are but alter d ; nothing dies ; 

And here and there th’ unbody'd spirit flies, 

By time, or force, or sicknes.s dispossess d, 

And lodges, where it lights, in man or be.ast. 

• Dryden. 

344. JUV. Sat. xi. II. ... 

Such, whose sole bliss is eating ; -who can give 
But that one brutal reason why they li \’tA—Congrtfi'e. 
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341,. Ov'^iD, Metatn i. 76. 

A creature of a more exalted kind 

Was wmitinier yet, and then was man design’d ; 
Conscious of thought, of more capacious breast, 

For empire form’d and fit to rule the rest.— Dfydtn. 

346. Tull. 

1 esteem a habit of benignity preatly preferable to mu* 
nificence. The former is pecuBar to great and distin- 
guished persons; the latter belongs to flatterers of the 
people, who tickle the levity of the multitude with a kind 
of pleasure. 

347. Lucan, lib. 1. 8. 

What blind, detested fury, could afford 

Such horrid licence to the barb'rous sword 1 

34a Hor. a Sat. ili. 13. 

To shun detraction, would’st thou virtue fly r 

349. Lucan, i. 454. , . 

Thrice happy they beneath their northern skies, 
Who that worst fear, the fear of death, despise 1 
Hence they no cares for this frail being feel, 

But rush undaunted on the pointed steel, 

Frovoke approaching fate, and bravely scorn 

To spare that life which must so soon return, — Ro-we. 

350. Tull. , . ^ 

Thai elevation of mind which is displayed m dangers, 
if it wants justice, and fights for its own convetuency, is 
viciutas. 

351. VIRG. Mn. *IL SO- . . ^ 

On thee the fortunes of our house depend. 

35a. Tull. 

If we be made for honesty, either it is solely to be 
sought, or certainly to be estimated much more highly 
than all other things. 

353. ViRG. Georg, iv. 6. 

Though low the subject, it deserves our pains. 

354. jUV. Sat. vi. 168. 

Their signal virtues hardly can be borne. 

Dash'd as they are with supercilious scorn. 

355. OVID, Trist. ii. 563. 

I ne'er in gall dipo’d mv envenom'd pen, 

Nor branded the bold front of shameless men. 

356. lUV. Sat, X, 349. 

The gods will grant 

What their unerring wisdom secs they want } 

In goodness, as in greatness, they excel ; 

Ah ! that we loved ourselves but half as well ! 

Dryden, 

357. ViRG. >En. li. 6. 

Who can relate such woes without a tear? 

358. HOR. 4 Od. xii. 1. ult. 

'Tls joyous folly that unbends the mind.— Fraweir. 

359. ViRG. Eel. fi, 63. 

Lions the wolves, and wolves the kids pursue. 

The ki^ sweet thyme,— and still I follow you. 

Warton. 

360. HOR, I Ep. xvii, 43. 

The man who all ills wants conceals. 

Gains mere than he who all his wants reveals. 

Duncombe. 

361. VIRG. Mn. vii, 514. 

The blast Tartarean spreads its notes around ; 

The house astonish'd trembles at the sound. 

362. Hor. X Ep. xlx. 6. 

He praises wine ; and we conclude from thence, 

He liked his glass 011 his own evidence. 

363. ViRG, ^n. 11. 3(58. 

All parts resound with tumults, plaints, and fears. 
And grisly Death In sundry shapes appears. 

Dryden, 

364. Hor. I Ep. xl. 20. 

Anxious through seas and land to search for rest, 

Is but laborious idleness at Francis. 

365. ViRG. Georg. Hi. 872. 

But most in spring : the kindly spring inspires 
Reviving heat, and kindles genial fires. 

No. 

Adapted. 

Flush'd by the spirit of the genial year. 

Be greatly cautious of your sliding hearts. 

Thomson's Spring, 160, Sre, 

366. Hor. I Od. xxii. 17. 

Set me where on some pathless plain 

The swarthy Africans complain, 

To see the chariot of the sun 

So near the scorching country run ; 

T*-.-. h;:-; r.g zo’t, tl-.c fro?en isles, 

S:..,, hi- ; me <;( Lci..i\ smiles; 

All il i. -..u: :i. li-r .n-iv. 1 will despise, 

Anil .l.ire ail lieri:, but liiat of Celia’s«-fyes. 

RoscoMmoft. 

367. Juv. Sat. 1, 18. 

In mercy spare us, when we do our best 

To make as much waste paper as the rest. 

368. EURIP. apud Tull. 

\Vi-«T f;~,t - ji e,-/ d-aws the vital a(r, 

<‘.■1 i-.i'Ui-''. •.! M 'v-.‘i< l,.*n 10 .. ire ; 

But joy should life's concluding scene attend, 

And mirth be kept to grace a dying friend. 

369. Hor. Ars Poet, 180. 

What we hear moves less than what we see. 

Roscommon. 

370. -—All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players. 

Shakipeare, 

371. Juv, Sat. X. 28. 

A-'-^ slnU the «:hge vo-ir n''p*-nbat;ori w-n, 

\Mi i.is.gi. -.g Ii ii'-ic'p wore a cimsiaut griu? 

372. Ovid, Met. 1. 759. 

To hear an open slander is a curse ; 

But not to find an answer is a v^orse.—Dryden, 

373- Juv. Sat. xiv. 109. 

Vice oft IS hid in Virtue's fair disguise. 

And in her borrow'd form escapes inquiring eyes. 

374. Lucan, ii. 57. 

He reckon d not th'- wl|i|>‘ , ngl-t rrm lin d 

Great to be dune, or i.i.gi.i) to be gam d - A'„/u 

375. Hor. 4 Od ix 45. 

Wo i)arbTrr>'i‘!v '•a'i them blest, 

Vh , .11“ 1 i-ges: !.-iu-n( ill- ,i. ssost, 

V..i, swohi g i( 'ivt, bn ii'k tm-.i o-Ai.er's rest. 

More truly nappy those who can 

Govern that little empire, man ; 

Who spend their treasure freely, as *twas given 

By the large bounty of indulgent Heaven ; 

Who, in a fix'd unaltcrabie state, 

Smile at the doubtful tide of Fate, 

And bcorn alike her friendship and her hate. 

Who poison less than falsehood fear. 

Loath to purchase life so dKur. —Stepney, 

376. PERS. Sat. vi. n. 

From the l^ythagorean peacock. 

377. IIOR. 2 Od. xiii. 13. 

WJ.at ea- Ji s’'- fiv. is seldom known ; 

Me iiiiprou led, ari iindoi.e.~Or'’r»'i. 

378. ViRG. Eel. ix. 48. ■ 

Mature in years, to ready honours movt.—Dryden. 

379. PkRS Sat. i. 27. 

Science is not science till xe\en\'A.—Dryden. 

380. Ovu>, Ars Am. ii. 538. 

With patience bear a rival in thy love. 

381. Hor. 2 Od.liii. 1. 

Be calm, iny Dellius, and kcrene, 

However fortune change the scene, 

In thy most dejected, state, 

Sink not underneath the weight ; 

Nor yet, when happy days begin, 

And the full tide comes rolling in. 

Let a fierce, unruly, joy, 

The settled quiet of thy mind destroy.— .if 

382. Tull. 

The accused confesses his gnilt. 

383. juv, SaL I. 75- 

A beauteous garden, but by vice maintain’d. 
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No. • 

385. Ovid, j Trist. lil 66. 

*' j Breasts that with sympathizing ardour glow'd, 

^And holy friendship, sudh as Theseus vow'd. 

387. Hor. I Ep. xyiii. loa. 

What calms the breast, and makes the mind serene. 

388. ViRG. G«org. ii.’ 174. . , . 

For theel dare unlock the sacred spring, 

A#d art* disclosed by ancient sages sing. 

389. Hor. 

Their pious sires a better iesson taught 

390. TULL. 

It is not byiblushing, but by not doing what is unbe- 
coming, that wo ought to guard against the imputation of 
impudence. 

39X. PERS. Sat ii. V. 3. 

Thou kn''w’<;t t'' loin 

N(> bribe unlnllowM to .1 < ‘■•.V'.'ir ; 

Thme, whi' h c.iu i‘\'r\ u - f' .1 '.fsi I'.i ie, 

Nor need be uu'ttcrM to i".(‘ g ids ‘SR'e 1 
No, th'n. alorii 11. ,n tp-'.t ! 

Thou lift'd SI no: uli.spci ; ftier g-r.it ones must; 
For few, my friend, few dare like thee be piain. 
And prTi'e’’’s low arr'fi.-e at eh-nc'*; dis-^a'i. 

Few tin* r pi.'"-. Ti-nrl 1 "gs (hire (*e|'..rt, 

And III !!i«' i>!.il('--,ioii of t'.( !r li'iii-'S* 

Keep ’ll' 1 tlv' I’/h h'.e su-.rrr, 

K\<*i) i'll ti ..'t! .o’l I 1. :!iv >« i't.t.iTK.;! cKsir. 

1 l.e-e w ,',lii' , fl < > , !;• '.pe .k, .iii'! w v .111 he.T. 
Thus far their wdht.s are aiuhbly exprest ; 

Then sinks the voice, and muttering groans the rest: 
•Hear, hear at leugt'i. gfod Herflrs, *0*’ vow I 
O chink some pot of kj--!.! l> ■ •m**' :*i\ |»1(-i g:i 1 
Could 1 , O could 1 , 10 1 1\ r.>%’']i i r\‘ 

See my rich uncle's pomjious funeral ri.se; 

Or could I once iny ward’s cold corpse attend. 
Then all were mine 1 ’ 

39a. PETRON. 

By faille’s aid ungovern’d fancy soars, 

And claims the ministry of heavenly powers. 

393. ViRC, Georg, i. 412. 

Unusual sweetness purer joys inspires. 

394. Tull. 

It is obvious to see that these things are very accept- 
able to children, young women, and servants, and to such 
as most resemble servants; but they can by no means 
meet with the approbation of people of thought and con- 
sideration. 

395. Ovid, Rem. Amor. 10. 

’Tis reason now, 'twas appetite before. 

397. Ovid, Metam xiii, 238. 

Her grief inspired her then with eloquence. 

398. HOR. a Sat, iii. 271. 

You'd be a fool 

With art and wisdom, and be mad by rule.— -CfifecA, 

399. PERS. Sat. iv. 33. 

None, none descends into himself to find 
The secret imperfecticms of his mmd.—Drydgn. 

400. VlRG. Eel, iii, 93.' 

There’s a snake in the grass.— Proverbs. 

401. TER. Eun. Act. i Sc. i. 

It is the capricious state of love to be attended with 
injuries, suspicions, enmities, truces, quarrelling, and re- 
concilement. ^ 

40a. Hor. Ars Poet, i8x 

Sent by the Spectator to himself. 

403. Hor. Ars Poet. v. 143. 

Of many men he saw the manners. 

404. ViRG. Eel. viii. 63. ^ , 

With different talents form d, we variously exccL 

405. hom. 

With hymns divine the joyous banquet ends ; 

The paeans lengthen’d till the sun descends : 

The Greeks restored, the grateful notes prolong ; 
Apollo listens, and approves the %oxvg.~Pope, 


No.. 

406. TULL. 

These studies nourish youth ; delight old age ; are the 
ornament of prosperity, the solacement and the refuge 
of adversity ; they are delectable at home, and not bur- 
densome abroad, they gladden us at nights, and on our 
journeys, and in the country. 

407. Ovid, Met. xiii. 197. 

Eloquent words a graceful manner want 

408. TULL. de Finibus. 

The affections of the heart ought not to be too much 
indulged, nor servilely depressed. 

409. LUCR. i. 933. 

To grace each subject with enlivening wit. 

410. Ter. Eun. Act v. Sc. 4. 

When they are abroad, nothing so clean and nicely 
dressed, and when at supper with a gallant, they do but 
piddle, and pick the choicest bits : but to see thetr nasti- 
ness and poverty at home, their gluttony, and how they 
devour black crusts dipped in yesterday's broth, is a per- 
fect antidote against wenching. 

411. LUCR. i, 925. 

In wild unclear’d, to Muses a retreat, 

O'er ground untrod before, I devious roam. 

And deep enamour'd into latent springs 
Presume to peep at coy virgin Naiads. 

412. Mart. Hp. iv. 83. 

The work, divided aptly, shorter grows. 

413. OviD, Met. ix 207. 

The cause is secret, but the effect is known. 

Addison, 

414. HOR. Ars Poet. v. 410. 

But mutually they need each other’s help. 

Roscommon, 

415. ViRG. Georg, ii. 155. 

Witness our cities of illustrious name. 

Their costly labour, and stupendous frame, 

Dryden, 

416. LUCR. ix. 754. 

So far as what we see with our minds, bears similitude 
to what we see with our eyes. 

417. Hor. 4 Od. iii. I, 

He on who.se birth the lyric queen 
Of numbers smiled, shall never grace 
The Isthmian gauntlet, or be seen 
hirst m the lamed Olympic race. 

But him the streams that warbling flow 
Rich Tibur’s fertile meads along. 

And .shady groves, his haunts shall know 
The master of th’ ^EoUan song . — Attei bury. 

418. ViRC. Eel Hi. 89. 

T>,ic rugged thorn shall bear the fragrant rose. 

419. Hor. 2 Ep. ii. 140. 

The sweet delusion of a raptured mind. 

420. Hor. Ars Poet. v. 100. 

And raise men's passions to what height they will. 

Koscommon, 

421. Ovid, Met. vl. 294. 

He sought fresh fountains in a foreign soil ; 

The pleasure lessen'd the attending VQ'd.^Addison, 

423. TULL. Epist. 

I have written this, not Out of the abundance of leisure, 
but of my affection towards you. 

433. hor. 3 Oil. xxvi. z« 

Once fit my.self. 

424. Hor. r Ep. xl. 30. 

'Tis not the place disgust or pleasure brings } 

From our own mind our satisfaction springs. 

433. Hor. 4 Od. vii. 9. 

The cold grows soft with western gales. 

The summer over spring prevails, 

But yields to autumn's fruitful rain, 

As this to winter storms and hails ; 

Each loss the hasting moon repairs again. 

Sir W. Templt. 

426. ViRG. i€n. iiL j6. 

O cursed hunger of pernicious gold 1 
What bands of faith can impious lucre hold. 

Dryden. 
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497* 

We should be as carentl of our words u our ftcUons ; 
«nd as fu from spealcit;^ $M from doing Ul 
408. HOR. Ars Poet v. 417. 

The devil take the hindmost*— iEnig/iirA Prcmtrh, 
439. HOR. a Od. U. xo. 

From cheats or words the crowd she brings 
To real estimates of things.— CresrA. 

430, HOR. t Ep. xrii. 62. 

-———The crowd replies, 

Go seek a stranger to Mlieve thy lies.— CmicA. 

431 . Tull. 

What is there in nature so dear to man as his own 
children! 

43a. VrRG. Eel. Ix.j6. 

He gabbles like a goose amidst the swan-like quire. 

jDrjvleft. 

433. Mart. Epig. xiv. 183. 

To banish anxious Uiought and quiet pain, 

Read Homer’s frogs, or my more trifling strain. 

434. ViRG. wEn. xi. 650, 

So march’d the Thracian Amazons of old 
When Thermedon with bloody billows roll’d ; 

Such troops as these in shining arms were seen, 
^Vhen Theseus met in fight their maiden queen ; 
Such to the field Penthesilea led. 

From the fierce virgin when the Grecians fled. 

With such return’d triumphant from the war, 

Her maids with cries attend the lofty car ; 

They clash with manly force their moony shields ; 
With female shouts resound the Phrygian fields. 

Dryden. 

435. Ovid, Met. iv. 378. 

1 Both bodies in a single body mix, 

I A single body with a double sex.— vfaWwon. 

436. luv. Sat. Hi. 36. 

With thumbs bent back, they popularly kill. 

Dryden. 

437. Ter. And. Act v. Sc. 4. 

Shall you escape with impunity ; you who lay snares 
for young men ot a liberal education, but unacquainted 
with the world, and by force of importunity and promises 
draw them in to marry harlots t 

438. Hor. 1 Ep. ii. 6a. 

— -Curb thy soul. 

And check thy rage, which must be ruled or rule. 

Creech. 

439. OVID, Metam. xli. 57. 

Some tell what they have heard, or tales devise ; 
Each fiction still improved with added lies. 

i 440. Hor. 9 Ep. ii. 913. 

Learn to live well, or fairly make your vrilL—Pci/e. 

441. HOR. 3 Od, Hi. 7. ... 

Should the whole frame of nature round him break, 
In ruin and confusion hurl'd. 

He, ynconcem'd, would hear the mighty crack, 

And stand secure amidst a falling world.— ^4 non. 

442. HOR. a Ep. I. 117. 

— - Those who cannot write, and those who can, 
All rhyme, and scrawl, and scribble to a man.— 

443. Hor. 3 Od. xxiv. 3a. 1 

Snatch'd from our sight, we eagerly pursue, 

And fondly would recall her to our view. 

444. HOR. Ars Poet. v. 139. 

The mountain labours. 

445. MART. Epig. i. 118. 

You say, Lupercus, what I write 
I'n’t worth so much : you’re in the right. 

446. HOR- Ars Poet. ver. 308. 

What fit, what hot ; what excellent, or ill. 

jRascemmoft. 

447. Long exercise, my friend, inures the mind ; 

And what we once disliked we pleasing find, 

448. JUV. Sat. Ii. 8a. 

In time to greater baseness you proceed. 


No. 

449. MART. Hi. 68. 

A book the chastest matron may peruse. 

450. Hor. X Ep. 1. 53. ' 

— — — Get money, money still. 

And then let virtue follow, if she wiU.— 

45X. Hor. a Ep. L 149. 

Times corrupt and nature ill-inclined 

Produced the point that left the sting behind ; 

Till, friend with friend, and families at st#.fe, 
Triumphant malice raged through private life. 

Pope. 

45a. Plin. apud LlIHum. 

Human nature is fond of novelty. , * 

453. Hor. a Od. XX. X. 

No weak, no common wing shall bear 
My rising body through the ait,— Creech. 

454. Ter. Hcaut. Act. 1. Sc. 1, 

Give me leave to allow myself no respite from labour. 

455. HOR. 4 Od. ii. 87. 

——My timorous Muse 
Unambitious tracts pursues ^ 

Does with weak unballast wings, 

About the mossy brooks and springs. 

Like the laborious bee. 

For little drops of honey fly. 

And there with humble sweets contents her industry. 

Ctywley. 

4s6. Tull. 

The man whose conduct is publicly arraigned, is not 
suffered even to be undone quietly. 

457. Hor. 2 Sat. Hi. 9. 

Seeming to promise something wondrous great. 

458. hor. 

False modesty. 

439- Hor. I Ep. iv. 5. 

Whate’er befits the wise and good.— CriercA. 

460. HOR, Ars Poet. v. 25. 

Deluded by a seeming excellence.— 

461. ViRG. Eel. ix. 34. 

But I discern their flatt’ry from their praise. 

Dryden. 

462. Hor. I Sat. V. 44. 

Nothing so grateful as a pleasant friend. 

463. Claud. 

In sleep, when fancy Is let loose to play. 

Our dreams repeat the wislies of the day. 

Though farther toil his tired limbs refu.so, 

The dreaming hunter still the chace pursues, 

The judge abed dispenses still the laws, 

And sleeps again o'er the unfinish’d cause. 

The dozing racer hears his chariot roll, 

Smacks the vam whip, and shuns the fancied goal. 
Me too the Muses, in the silent night, 

With wonted chimes of jingling verse delight. 

464. HOR. a Od. X. 5. 

The golden mean, as she’s too nice to dwell 
Among the ruins of a filthy cell, 

So is her modesty ivithal as great, 

To baulk the envy of a prin’cely seat.— A'lwrfr, 

465. hor. 1 Ep. xviil. 07. 

How you may glitle with gentle ease 
Adown the current of your days ; 

Nor vex’d by mean and low desirea j 

Nor warmU by wild ambitious fires ; 

By hope alarm’d, depresskl by fear, 

For things but little worth your tart.^Francis. 

466. ViRG. yEn. i. 409. 

And by her graceful walk the queen of love is known. 

Dryden. 

467. Tibull. ad Messalam. z Eleg. iv. aa. 

Whate’er my Muse adventurous dares indite. 
Whether the niceness of thy piercing sight 
Applaud my lays, or censure what I write, 

To thee I sing, and hope to borrow fame, 

By adding to my page Messala's name. 
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was an ^ng'enious, pleasant fellow, and one who had 
a f teat deal of wit and satire, with an equal share of good 
humour. 


469; Tull. 

To detract an]rthing from another, and for one man to 
multiply his own conveniences by the inconveniences of 
another, is more against natuife than death, than poverty, 
than pain,«and tihe other things which can befall the 
body, or external circumstances. 

470. Mart. 2 Ep^. Ixxxvi. 

*Tis folly cWy, and defect of sense, 

Turns trifl«^into things of consequence. 

47t. EURIPID. 

Tile wise with hope support the pains of life. 

472. ViRG, ./En. ilL 660. 

This only solace his hard fortune sends.— DryeUtt, 

473. HOR. X Ep. *lx, 12. 

Suppose a man the coarsest gown should wear. 

No .shoes, his forehead rough, his look severe, 

And ape great Cato in his form and dress ; 

Must he his virtues and his mmd express f—CrvecA. 

474. HOR. I Ep. xviii. 6. 

Rude, rustic, and ineleg^t. 

475. Tkr. Eun. Act. i. Sc. 1. 

The thitig that in itself has neither measure nor con* 
sideratiun, counsel cannot rule. 

476. HOR. Ars Poet. 41. 

Method gives light, 

477. HOR. 3 Od. iv. 5. 

Does airy fancy cheat 

My mind well pleased with the deceit! 

I seem to hear, I seem to move, 

And wander through the happy grove. 

Where smooth sprtngs flow, and murm’rlng breeze, 
Wantons through the waving trees. — Creech. 

]j 78. HOR, Ars Poet. v. 73. 

Fashion, sole arbitress of dress. 

479. HOR. Ars Poet. 398. 

To regulate the matrimonial life. 


k>. HOR. 2 Sat. vii. 85. 
He, Sir, IS proof to 


grandeur, pride, or pelf, 

And, greater still, hc‘s master of himself : 

Not to and fro, by fears and factions hurl’d. 

But loose to all the interests of the world ; 

And while the world turns round, entire and whole. 
He keeps the sacred tenor of his soul.— Ar*/. 

481. Hor. Sat. 1. vii 19. 

Who shall decide when doctors disagree. 

And soundest casuists doubt hke you and me? 

sPope. 

48a. LUCR. iii. II, 

As from the sweetest flower the lab’ring bee 
Extracts her precious sweets.— CVrcrA. 

483. Hor. Ars Poet. ver. igi. 

Never presume to make a god appear, 

But for a business worthy of a god.— Roscommon. 

484. PLIN. Epist. 

Not* has any one so bright a genius as to become illus- 
trious instantaneously, unless it fortunately meets with 
occasion and employment, with patronage too, and com- 
mendation. 


No. ' I 

489. HOM. 

The mighty force of ocean s troubled flood. 

490. Hor. 3 Od. xiv. at. 

Thy house and pleasing wife. — Creech. 

49X. ViRG. .^n. iii. 318. 

A just reverse of fortune on him waits. 

492. Seneca. 

Levity of behaviour is the bane of all that is good and 
virtuous. 


493. Hor, I Ep. xviii. 76. 

Conunend not, till a man is throughly known ; 

A rascal praised, you make his faults your own. 

Anon, 

494 Cicero. 

What kind of philosophy Is it to extol melancholy, the 
most detestable thing in nature! 

495, Hor. 4 Od. iv. w. 

—Like an 0^ on some cold mountain brow, 

At every wound they sprout and grow ; 

The axe and sword new vigour give, 

And by their ruins they revive. — Anon. 

496. Terrnt. Meant. Act 1, Sc. x. 

Your son ought to have shared in these things, because 
youth is best suited to the enjoyment of them. 


497. MENANDER. 

A cunning old fox this 1 

498. Virg. Georg, i. 514. 

Nor reins, nor curbs, nor cries, the horses fear. 

But force along the trembling charioteer.— I^fyden. 

499. PERS. Sat. i. 40. 

You drive the Jest too far,— 

500. OviD, Met. vi. 183. 

Seven are my daughters of a form divine, 

With seven fair sons, an indefective line. 

Go, fools, consider this, and ask the cause 
From which my pride its strong presumption draws. 

Croxal. 

501. Hor, i Od. xxiv. 19. 

'Tis hard ; but when we needs must bear, 

Enduring patience makes the burden light.— CreecA. 


50a Ter. Heaut. Act iv. Sc. 1. 

Better or worse, urofitable or disadvantageous, tliey see | 
nothing but what they list. j 


485. QUIN, Curt. i. vii. c. 8. 

The strongest things are not so well est|blished as to 

be out of danger from the wpakesL 

486. Hor. 1 Sat. ii. 37. Imitated. 

All you who think the city ne’er can thrive, 

Till ev'ry cuckold-maker^s flay’d alive, 

. Attend—— Pope. 

487. Petr. 

While sleep oppresses the tired limbs, the mind 
. . Plays without weight, and wantons unconfined. 

48ft’ Hor. a Sat. iii. XS6. 

What doth it cost? Not much, upon my word. 
How much, pray! Why, Two-jpence. Two-pence, 
O Lord \— Creech. 


503. Ter Eun. Act ii. Sc 3, 

Prom henceforward I blot out of my thoughts all memory 
of womankind. 

504 Ter. Eun. Act iii. Sc. i. 

You are a hare yourself, and want dainties, forsooth. 

505. Ennius. 

Augurs and soothsayers, astrologers, 

Diviners, and interpreters of dreams, 

1 ne’er consult, and heartily despise : 

Vain their pretence to more than human skill ; 

For gam, imaginary schemes they draw; 

Wand’rers themselves, they guide another’s steps ; 
And for poor sixpence promise countless wealtn. 
Let tliem, if they expect to be believed, 

Deduct the sixpence, and bestow the rest. 

506. Mart. 4 Eoig, xili. 7. 

Perpetual rvarmony their bed attend. 

And Venus still the well-match’d pair befriend S 
May she, when time has sunk him into yean}, 

L<tve her old man, and cherish his white hairs ; 

Nor he perceive her charms through age decay, 
But thiiik each happy sun his bridal day t 

507. JUV. Sat. ii. 46. 

Preserved from shame by numbers on our side. 

50S. Corn. Nepos in Milt. c. 8. 

For all those are accounted and denominated tyrants, 
who exercise a perpetual power m that state which was 
before free. 


jog. Ter, H^aut. Act ill. Sc. 3. 

Discharging the part of a good economist. 
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No. 

5TO Ter. Eun. Act 1. Sc. i. 

If you are wise, add not to the troubles which attend 
the passion of love, and bear patiently those which are 
inseparable from it. 


5ii. OVID, Ars Am. 1. 175. 

Who could fail to find, 


In such a crowd a mistress to his mind! 


51a. HOR. Ars Poet. ver. 344. 

MixinK- toipether profit and delight. 


S13. VirG. >En. vi. 50. 

When all the god came rushing on her soul.— 


514. ViRG. Georg, iii. 291. 


But the commanding Muse my chariot ^ides, 
ti o'er the dubious cliff securely rides ; 


Which 

And pleased I am no beaten road to take, 

But first the way to new discov’ries make. — Dryden. 

515. Ter. Heaut. Act ii. Sc. 3. 

I am ashamed and grieved, that I neglected his advice, 
who gave me the character of these creatures. 

516. JUV. Sat. XV. 34. 

A grutch, time ont of mind, begun. 

And mutually bequeath’d from sire to son ; 
Religious spite and pious spleen bred first. 

The quarrel which so long the bigots nurst : 

Each calls the other’s god a senseless stock ; 

His own divine.— Tfl/e. 


ViRG. /En. vi. 878. 
Mirror of ancient faith I 


Undaunted worth I Inviolable truth I — Dryden. 


518. JUV. Sat. viii. 76. 


Tis poor relyin||-^n another’s fame, 


For, take the puiars but away, and all 
The superstructure must in rums fall.— 

519. ViRG. >En. vi, 728. 

Hence men and beasts the breath of life obtain. 
And birds of air, and monsters of the indm.— Dryden. 


5*0. HOR. J Od XXIV. i. 

And who can grieve too much ? What time shall end 
Our mourning for so dear a friend t—CVwA, 


5#i. P. ARB. 

The real face returns, the counterfeit is lost. 


5:12, Ter. Andr. Act iv. Sc. 2. 

I swear never to forsake her ; no, though I were sure 
to make all men my enemies. Her I desired ; her I have 
obtained ; our humours a,^ree. Perish all tliose who would 
separate us 1 Death alone shall deprive me of her I 


5«3. VIRG. /En. iv. 376. 


Now Lycian lots, and now the Delian god, 

' ' ' ^ ” e’s ^ode. 


Now Hennes is employ’d from Jove’s 
To warn him hence, as if the peaceful state 
Of heavenly powers were touch’d with human fate 1 
Dryden. 

394 . SEN. 

As the world leads, we follow. 


525. EURIP. 

Tliat love alone, which virtue’s laws control. 
Deserves reception in the human souL 


526. Ovid, Met. ii. 127. 

Keep a stiff rzm,— Addison, 


527. PLAUTUS in Stichor. 

You will easily find a worse woman ; a better the sun 
never shone upon. 


528. OVID, Met. ix. 165. 

With wonted fortitude she bore the smart. 
And not a groan confess’d her burning heart.— 


529. Hor. Ars Poet. 

Let everything have Its due p\&c^.— Roscommon. 


530. HOR. r Od. xxxiii. 10. 

Thus Venus sports ; the rich, the base. 

Unlike in foituttennd in face, 

To disagreeing love provokes { 

I When cruelly Jocose, 

I She ties the fatal noose, 

' And binds unequals to the braeen yokel,— CneerA. 


No. 

531. Hor. 1 Od. xii. 15. ' 

Who guides below, and rules above. 

The great Disposer, and the mighty King ; 

Than he none greater, like him none 
That can be, is, or was ; 

Supreme he singly fills the throne.— 

532. Hor, Ars Poet. ver. 304. 

I play the whetstone ; useless, and unfit 
To cut myself, I sharpen other’s wit.— Ck-wirA. 

533. Plaut. 

Nay, says he, if one is too little, I will give you two ; 
And if two will not satisfy you, I will add two more 
534- JUV. Sat. viii. 73. f . 

•We seldom find 


Much sense with an exalted fortune join'd.— 
535. Hor. t Od. XI. 7. 

Cut short vain hope. 


536. VlRG. /En. ix. 617. 

O ! less tlian women in the shapes of men,— -Dryden 


537. For we are his offspring.— Acts xvii. 28. 

538. HOR. a Sat. i. i. 

To launch beyond all bounds. 

539. QUAIGenu.S. 

Be they heteroclites. 

540. ViRG. /En, vi. 143. 

A second is not wanting. 

541. HOR. Ars Poet, v, 108. 

For nature forms and softens us within. 

And writes our fortune’s changes in our face : 
Pleasure enchants, impetuous rage transports, 
And grief dejects, and wrings the tortured soul; 
And these are all interpreted by speech. 

Roscommon. 

542. Ovid, Met. ii. 430. 

He heard, 


Well pleased, hunself before himself preferred. 

Addtson. 


543. Ovid, Met, ii, 12. 

similar, though not the same.— 


544. Thr Adelph. Act v. Sc. 4. 

No man was ever so completely skilled in the conduct 
of life, as not to receive new inlormatiou from age and 
experience ; insomuch that we find ourselves really ignor- 
ant of wh.it we thought we understood, and see cause to 
reject what we fancied our truest interest. 

545. ViRG, /En. iv. w. 

Let us in bonds of lasting peace unite, 

And celebrate the hymeneal rite. 


546. TULL. 

Everything should be fairly told, that the buyer may 
not be Ignorant of anything which the seller knows. 


547. HOR. 2 Ep. ii. 149. 

Suppose you had a wound, and one that show’d 
An herb, which you apply’d, but found no g^od j 
Would you be fond of tnis, increase your pain. 
And use the fruitless remedy again 


548. HOR. I Sat. iii. 68. 

There's none but has some fault, and he’s the^best, 
Most virtuous he, that’s Spotted with the least, 

Creech, 

549. JUV. Sat. iii. i. 

Tho’ grieved at the depa|!tnre of my friend, 

His purpose of retiring I commend. 


SSO. HOR. Art Poet, ver, 138. 

In what will all this ostentation endl— Roscommon. 


551. Hor. Are Poet. ver. 100. 

So ancient is the pedigree of verse. 

And so divhie a poet’s {vmetiofa,— Roscommon, 


55i I^R. a Ep. L rg. ^ 


For those are hated that excel the rest, 

Although, when dead, they are beloved and blest 
Creoeh. 

5S3. HOR. X Ep. xlv. 35. 

Once to be wilCis no such foul disgrace, 

But ’tis so stiU to run the firantic race.— CmrA. 
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534. ViRG. Georff. iii. 9. 

New ways T must attempt, my grovelling' name 
To raise aloft, and wing my flight to farnn.—Dryden. 
53$. PERS. Sat. iv. 51. 

Lay the fictitious character aside. 

336. ViRG. /En. ii. 47X. 

So shines, renew’d in youth, the crested snake. 
Who slept the winter m a thorny brake ; 
t And, Casting ofT hU slough when spring returns. 

Now looks aloft, and with new glory burns : 

I Restored with pois’nous herbs, nis ardent sides 

I Reflect the win, and raised on spires he ndes ; 

High o’er the grass hissing he rolls along, 

[ And brandiitles by fits liis forky toxign^.—Dryden. 

I 557. ViRG. >En. i. fifis. 

I / He fears the ambiguous race, and Tyrians double- 
^ tongued 

I 338 . HOR. I Sat. i 1. 

i Whence is't, Maecenas, that so few approve 

I The state they re placed m, and incline to rove ; 

Whether agtonst their will by fate imposed, 

Or by consent and prudent clioice espoused ? j 
Happy the merchant ! the old soldier cries. 

Broke with fiittigues and warlike enterprise. 

The merchant, when the dreaded hurricane 
Tosses his wealthy cargo on the main, 

Applauds the wars ana toils of a campaign : 

There an engagement soon decides your doom. 
Bravely to die, or come victorious home. 

The lawyer vows the farmer’s life is best, 

When at the dawn the clients break his rest. 

The farmer, having put in ball t’ appear, 

And forced to town, cries they are happiest there; 
With thousands more of this inconstant race, 
Would tire e’en Fabius to relate each case. 

Not to detain you longer, pray attend. 

The issue of all this : Should Jove descend, 

And grant to every man his rash demand. 

To run his lengths with a neglectful hand ; 

First, grant the harass’d warrior a release, 

Bid him to trade, and try the faithless seas. 

To purchase treasure and declining ease : 

Next, call the pleader from his learned strife. 

To the calm blessings of a country life ; 

And with these separate demands dismiss 
Each suppliant to enjoy the promised bliss : 

Don’t you believe they d run? Not one will move. 
Though proffer'd to be liappy from above. 

Horneck. 

559. HOR. I Sat. 1 . aa 

Were it not just that Jove, provoked to heat. 
Should drive these tnflers from the hallow'd seat. 
And unrelenting stand when they entreat ? 

Homeck. 

560. Ovid, Met. i. 747. 

He tries his tongue, his silence softly breaks. 

Ihyden. 

561. ViRG. iCn. i. 724. 

^ 1 But he 

Works in the pliant bosom of the fair, 

And moulds her heart anew, and blots her former 
care. 

Tlhe dead Is to the living love re.sign’d, 

And all .^Cneas entejis in her vDXm,^DrytUn, 

563, Ter. Eun. Act i. Sc. a. 

Be present as if absent 


563. tUCAN, i. X35. , , 1 

The shadow of a mighty name. ■ | 

S&l* HOR. X Sat. iii. 117. 

Let rules be fix’d that may our rage contain. 

And punish faults with a proportion’d pain. 

And do not flay him who deserves alone 
A whipping for the fault that he hath done,— Creech. 

563. VIRG. Georg. Sv. aex. 

For God the whole created mass inspires, | 

Through heaven and earth, and ocean’s depths : he 
throws 

• His influence round, and kindleaas he goes. 

Dfytten. 


No. ' 

566. Ovm, Ars Am. ii. 233. 

Love is a kind of warfare, 

567. VXRG. .(En. vi, 493. 

The weak voice deceives their gasping throats. 

Dryden. 

568. Mart. Eplg. i. 39. 

Reciting makes it thine. 

569. Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 434. 

Wise were the kings who never chose a friend. 

Till with full cups they had unmask’d his soul, 

And seen the bottom of his deepest thoughts. 

Roscommon. 

370. Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 32a. 

Chiming xx\&ts.— Roscommon. 

571. Luc. 

What seek we beyond heaven? 

572. Hor. 1 Ep, ii. 115. 

Physicians only boast the healing art. 

573. jnv. Sat.il. 35. 

Chastised, the accusation they retort. • 

574. Hor. 4 Od. ix. 45. 

Believe not those that lands possess, 

And shining heaps of useless ore, 

The only lords of happiness ; 

But rather those that know 
For what kind fates bestow, 

And have the heart to use the store 
That have the generous skill to bear 
The hated weight of poverty,— Crecf A. 

375. ViRG. Georg, iv. 223. 

No room is left for dent\i.—JDryden. 

576. Ovid, Met. ii. 72. 

I steer against their motions, nor am I 

Borne back by all the current of the Addison. 

577. JUV. Sat. vi. 613. 

This might be borne with, if you did not rave. 

578. Ovid, Met. xv. 167. 

Th’ unbodied spirit files—’ 

And lodges where it lights in man or \>oes\..— Dryden. 

579. ViRG /En. iv. 132. 

Sagacious hounds. 

580. Ovid, Met. i. 175. 

This place, the brighest mansion of the sky, 

I’ll call the palace of the 'Deily.— Dryden. 

581. Mart, Epig. i. 17. 

Some good, more bad, some neither one nor t’other. 

582. JUV. Sat. vii. 51. 

The curse of writing is an endless itch.— CA. Dryden, 

^3, ViRG, Georg, iv. iia. 

With his own hand the guardian of the bees, 

For slips of pines may search the mountain trees, 
And with wild thyme and sav’ry plant the plain. 

Till his hard horny fingers ache with pain ; 

And deck with fruitful trees the fields around. 

And with refreshing waters drench the ground. 

Dryden, 

584. VIRG. Eel. X. 42. 

Come see what pleasures in our plains abound ; 

The woods, the fountains, and the flow’ry ground ; 
Here 1 could Uve, and love, and die with only you. 

DrydcH, 

385. ViRG. EcL v. 68, I 

The mountain*tops unborn, the rocks rejoice ; 

The lowly shrubs partake of hum^n so\ce,— Dryden. 

586. CiC. de Div, 

The things which employ men’s waking thoughts and ; 
actions recur to their imagmations |a sleep. 

587. Pbrs. Sat. iii. 30. 

I know thee to thy bottom ; from within 
Thy shallow centre to the utmost ^xn.— Dryden, 

588. Cicero. 

You pretend that all kindness and benevolence is found* 
ed in weakness. 
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589. OVID, Met. viH. 774. 

The impious axe he plies, loud strokes resound : 

Till draft'd with ropes, and fell'd with many a 
wound, 

The loosen'd tree comes rushing to the ground. 

S9a Ovid, Met. xv, 179. 

E'en times are in perpetual iluk, and run, 

Like rivers from their fountains, rolling on. 

For time, no more than streams, is at a stay ; 

, The flying hour is ever on her Way : 

And as the fountains still supply their store. 

The wave behind impels the wave before ; 

Thus in successive course the minutes run, 

And urge their predecessor minutes on. 

' Still moving, ever new ; for former things 

' Are laid aside, like abdicated kings ; 

And every moment alters what is done, 

And innovates some act, till then unknown. 

jjjft. OVID, Trist, 3 El. 11. 73. 

I^ve the soft subject of his sportive Muse. 

' 39a. HOR. Ars Poet. ver. 409. 

Art without a vcin.—Aalf€ommM. 

393. VIRG. .,En. vi. 970. 

Thus wander travellers in woods by night, 

By the moon's doubtful and malignant light. 

Dr^en. 

394. HOR. I Sat. iv. 8r. 

He that slmll rail against his absent friends. 

Or hears them scandalized, and not defends; 

Sports with their fame, and spe.iks whate'er he can. 
And only to be thought a witty man ; 

Tells tales, and brings hiaftiends in disesteem ; 

That man's a knave be sure beware of him. 

Creech. 

195. HOR. Ars Poet. ver. la. 

- —Nature, and the common laws of sense. 

Forbid to reconcile antipatl^es ; 

Or make a snake engender with a dove, 

And hungry tigers court the sender lambs. 

Jiasc&mmeM. 

39$. OVID, Ep. XV. 79. 

Cupid’s light darts my tender bosom move.^Po/e. 

397. PETR. 

The mind uncuraber d plays. 

*98. JUV. Sat. X. 98. 

Will ye not now the pair of sages praise, 

Who the .same end pursued by several ways? 

One pity'd, one condemn’d, the woful time.s ; 

One laugh d at follies, one lamented crimes. 

Drjfden. 

599. VlRG, /En. ii. 369' 

All parts resound with tumults, plaints, and fears. 

Dryden, 

600. ViRG. Mn. vi. 641. 

Stars of their own, and their own suns they know. 

Dryden, 

601. Antonin. lib. o* 

Man is naturally a beneficent creature. 

60?. jUV. Sat. vi. no. 

This makes them hyacinths. 

603. VIRG. Ed. viil. 68. 

^ Restore, my charms, 

My lingering Daphnis to mymnging arras.— 

604. HOR. X Od. xi. X. 

Ah, do ntjt strive too much to know, 

My dear Leuconoe, 

What the kind gods design to do 

With me and thec.—CrwcA. 

605. ViRG. Oeorg. 11. 51. 

, -They change their savage mind, 

1 Their, wildness lose, and, quittii^ nature’s part, 

1 ^ Obey the rules and disciphne of art.— 

, flo6. VIRG. Georg, i. 893- 
' —mean tune at nome 
, The good wife singing plies the various loom. 

L 

No. 

607. OVID, Ars Amor. i. i. 

Now lo Paan sing, now wreaths prepare, 

And with repeated los All the air ; 

The prey is fallen in ray successful toils.-n^«ow. 

608. OviD, Ars Amor, i. 633. 

Forgiving with a smile 

The perjuries that easy maids beguile.— 

609. JUV. Sat. i. 86. •* 

The miscellaneous subjects of my book. 

6ro. SENECA. 

Thus, when my fleeting days, at last, 

Unheeded, silently, arc past, f 

Calmly 1 shall resign my breath, 

In life unknown, forgot in death ; 

While he, o’ertaken unprepared, 

Finds death an evil to be fear'd. 

Who dies, to others too much known, 

A stranger to himself alone. 

611. ViRG. i€n. iv. 366. 

Perfidious man 1 thy parent was a rock. 

And fierce Hyrcanian tigers gave thee suck. 

6ia. ViRG. iEn. xii. 599. 

Murranub, boasting of his blood, that springs 

From a loi^ royal race of Latian kings, 

Is by the ’Trojan from his chariot thrown, 

Crush’d with the weight of an unwieldy stone. 

Dryden, 

6x3. ViRG. Georg, iv. 564. 

Affecting studies of less noisy praise.— 

6x4. ViRG. Ail), iv. 15. 

———Were I not resolved against the yoke 

Of h(43iless marriage ; never to be cursed 

With second love, so fatal was the first. 

To this one error I might yield Again.— -Dryden. 

615. Hor. 4 Od. ix. 47. 

Who spend their treasure freely, as 'twas given 

By the large bounty of indulgent Heaven ; 

Who in a nxt unalterable state 

Smile at the doubtful tide of fate, 

And scorn alike lier friendship and her hate i 

Who poison less than falsehood fear, 

Loath to purchase life so dear ; 

But kindly for their friend embrace cold death, 

And seal they country’s love with their departing 
breath,— 

616. Mart. Epig. i. 10. 

A pretty fdlow is but half a man, 

617. PER. Sat. i. 99. 

Their crooked horns the Mimallonian crew 

With blasts inspired ; and Bassaris, who slew 

The scornful calf, with sword advanced on high, 
Made from Uis neck his haughty head to fly. 

And Maenas, when, with ivy^ridles bound. 

She led the spotted lynx, then Evlon rang around, 
Evion from woods and floods repeating Echo’s 
sound.— Dryden. 

618. Hor. I Sat. iv. 40 

'Tis not enough the measured feet to close 

Nor will you give a poet's name to those 

Whose humble verse, like mine, approaches prose. 

619. ViRG. Georg, li. 369. 

Exert a rigorouS'Sfway, 

And lop the too luxuriant bouglis away. 

6ao. ViRG. iEn. vi. 791. u 

Behold the pi omised chief 1 , 

6ai. LtJCAN, ix. 11. . 

Now to the blest abode, with wondei fill’d, 

The sun and moving planets he beheld ; 

Then, looking down on the sun’s feeble ray, , , 
Survey’d ouf dusky, faint, imperfect day, ' 

And under what a cloud of night we lay.— 

63a. HOR. I Ep. xviii. Z03. 

A safe private quiet, which betray* f 

Itself to ease, and meats away the days.— 
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No. 

633. ViRC. Mn. Iv. 24. 

I But first let yawningr earth a passage rend, 

I And let me thro’ the dark abyss descend: 

j First let avenging Jove, with flamea from high, 

Drive down this body to the nether sky, I 

Condemn’d with ghosts in endless night to lie ; 

1 Before I break the irlighted faith I gave ; 

No : be who bad my vows shall ever have ; 

For wjffjm I loved on earth, I worship In the ^ave. 

624. Hor. a Sat. ilL 77. , . , j 

Sit still, and hear, those whom proud thoughts do 

Thoslfhat lifk pale by loving coin too well ; 

Whom luxury corrupts.— Creech. 

635. HOR. 3 Od. Vi. 93. u i- I 

Love, from her tender years, her thoughts employ d. 

626. OVID, Met. 1 . 1. .. . 

With sweet novelty your taste 1 11 please. 

Eusden. 

627. ViRC. Eel. ^ . , 

He underneath the beechen shade, alone, 

Thus to the woods and mountains made his moan. 

Dryden. 

6aa Hor. I Ep. ii. 43. 

It rolls, and rolls, and will for ever roll. 


No. % 

629. JUV. Sat, I 170. 

Since none the living dare implead. 

Arraign them in the persons of the dond.—Dryden. 

630. Hor. 3 Od. I 9. 

With mute attention wait. 

631. Hor. t Od. V. 5. 

Elegant by cleanliness——— 

639. ViRC. >En. vl. 545. 

the number I’ll complete, 

Then to obscurity well pleased retreat. 


633. CiCERO. 

The contemplation of celestial things will make a man 

both speak and think more sublimely and magnificently 
when he descends to human aflTalrs. 

634. SOCRATES apud XEN. 

The fewer our wants, the nearer we resemble the 


635. CICERO Somn. Scip. 

I 1 perceive you contemplate the seat and habitation of 
men ; which 11 it appears as little to you as it really is, fix 
your eyes perpetually upon heavenly objects, and despise 
earthly. 



SOME ADVERTISEMENTS 


FROM THE ORIGINAL NUMBERS OF THE SPECTATOR. 


In No. i Books only were advertised ; and they were, Dr. James Drake’s ‘ Anthropo- 
^ ' logia Nova ; or, a New System of Anatomy ; ' Sir William Petty's ‘ Political Arithmetic ; ’ 
a translation of Bernard Lamv's ‘ Perspective made Easie ; ' ‘ The Compleat Geographer ; ‘ 
an Essay towards the Probable Solution of this Question, ‘ Where those birds do probably 
‘make their abode which are absent from our Climate at some certain Times and Seasons 
‘ of the Year. By a Person of I.^arning.' The second edition of ‘ The Origin and In- 
‘ stitution of Civil Government Discussed,' by the Rev. Benjamin Hoadly, M.A., Rector of 
St. Peter’s poor ^ho did not become a Bishop until 1715) ; a third edition of ' The 
‘Works of the Right Rev. Ezekiel Hopkins, late Lord Bishop of Londonderry,’ and 
'newly published, a Collection of Debates, Reports, Orders and Resolutions of the 
‘ House of Commons, touching the right of Electing Members to serve in Parliament.’ 

No. a was without Advertisements. Nos. 3 to 9 still advertised only Books. No. 10 
placed five miscellaneous advertisements before the books, one of ‘ The Number of Silk 
‘Gowns that are weekly sold at Mrs. Rogers’s, in Exchange Alley,’ one of a House to Let at 
Sutton, one of Spanish Snuff, and two of Clafets and Spanish (Villa Nova, Barcelona and 
Galicia) Wines. The book advertisements predominating still, — with at first only one or 
at most two general advertisements, as of Plain Spanish Snuff; Yew and Holly Plants for 
sale ; the drinking glasses and decanters at the Flint Glass-House in Whitefryers ; a large 
House to let with a Dove House, Stables, and all other conveniences ; the sale of a deceased 
Gentleman’s Furniture, or a Lieutenant's Commission lost or mislaid, — we come to the first 
of the quack advertisements in No. 25. They are from separate houses, one of a ‘ Chrystal 
‘ Cosmetick, ' the other ‘ A most Incomparable Paste for the Hands, far exceeding anything 

* ever yet in Print : It makes them Delicately white, sleek and plump ; fortifies them against 
‘ the Scorching heat of the Fire or Sun, and Shaqjness of the Wind. A Hand cannot be 
' so spoilt but the use of it will recover them.’ 

In No. 27 the first advertisement is of a Consort of Vocal and Instrumental Musick by 
the best Masters, which would be performed for the benefit of Mrs. Moore, at the Desire 
of several Persons of Quality. It was to be given ‘ at the Two Golden Balls, in Hart 
' Street, the Upper End of Bow Street, Covent Garden.’ 

The first advertisement in the following number is of a boarding school for young 
gentlewomen, ' near the Windmill in Hampstead.’ ‘ The famous Water Theatre of the 

• Ingenious Mr. Winstanly ' was to be opened on the ensuing Easter Monday, and 

‘ There is a Parcel of extraordinary fine Bobee Tea to be sold at 26/. per Pound, 
' at the Sign of the Barber's Pole, next door to the Brasler's Shop in Southampton Street 
‘ in the Strand, N.B. The same is to be sold from 10 to 12 in the iJlorning and from 2 tp 
' 4 in. the Afternoon.’ 

Next day we have 

'Just Published, and Printed very Correctly, with a neat Elzevir Letter, in i2mo for the 
' Pocket, 

* Paradise Lost, a Poem in twelve Books, written by Mr. John Milton. The 
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‘Ninth Edition, adorn’d with Sculptures. Printed for Jacob Tonson at Shakespear’s 
i * Head over against Catherine Street in the Strand.* 

‘ Right German Spaw-Waters at 13J. a dozen. Bohee 16, zo and 24/. All 
' Sorts of Green, the lowest at los. Chocolate all Nut 2s. td. and 3jr. with sugar is. 8 d. 

' and 2s. I'he finest of Brazil Snuff at 35J. a Pound, another sort at 20J. Barcelona, 

‘ HavarHi and Old Spanish Snuff, Sold by Wholesale with Encouragement to Retailers, 

' by Robert Tate, at the Star in Bedford Court, Covent Garden.’ 

* This Day is Published, 

‘ A Poefn to the Right Honourable Mr. Harley, wounded by Guiscard. 

‘ Printed for Jacob Tonson, &c.’ (No. 35.) 

The first advertisement of the performance at Druiy T^ane appeared in No. 40, with an 
api>ended ' N.B. Advertisements for Plays will be continued, from time to time, in this 
' Paper.' 1 

‘ A large Collection of Manuscript Sermons preach'd by several of the most 

* Eminent Divines, for some Years last past, are to be sold at the Bookseller's Warehouse 
‘ in Exeter Change in the Strand.* 

‘ This Day is publish’d, 

‘ An Essay on Criticism. Printed for W. Lewis in Russell-street Covent 
' Garden ; and Sold by W. Taylor, at the Ship in Pater Noster Row ; T. Osborn, in 
'Grays-Inn near the Walks ; J. Graves in St. James's-street ; and J. Morphew near 
‘Stationers' Hall. Price i^.’ 

‘ Concerning the Small- Pox. 

* R. Stroughton, Apothecary, at the Unicorn in Southwark, having about 
‘Christmas last Published in the Postman, Taller oxiACou rant, a long Advertisement of his 
' large Experience and great Success in curing the Small-Pox, even of the worst Kind and 
‘ Circurr stances, having liad a Reputation for it almost 30 years, and can say than not 3 
‘ in 20 miscarry under his hands, doth now contract it ; and only repeats, that he thinks 
‘ he has attain'd to as great a Certainty therein (and the Measles which are near of Kin) 

' as has been acquir’d in curing any one disease (an Intermitting Leaver with the Bark 
‘ only excepted) which he conceives may at this time, when the Small-Pox so prevails, and 
‘ is so mortal, justify his Publications, being pressed by several so to do, and hopes it may 
‘ be for the Good of many : He has had many Patients since his last Publication and but 
‘ One of all dy'd. He hath also Certificates from above 20 in a small time Cured, and 
‘ of the worst sort. What is here offered is Truth and Matter of Fact ; and he will, if 
' desired, go with any one to the Persons themselves who have been Cured, many of whom 
‘ are People of Value and Figure : ’Tis by a correct Management, more than a great deal 
‘ of Physick, by which also the Face and Eyes are much secured ; tho’ one Secret he has 
' (obtained only by E.xperience and which few or none know besides) that when they siid- 
' denly strike in very rarely fails of raising them again in a few Hours, when many other 
‘ things, and proper tod, have not answered. He does not desire, nor aim at the supplant- 
‘ ing of any Physician or Apothecary concerned, but gives his assisting Advice if desired, 

' and in such a way not Dishonourable or Injurious to either.' 

* Angelick SnufF ; The most noble Composition in the World, removing all 
‘ manner of Disorders of the Head and all Swimming or Giddiness proceeding from 
‘Vapours, &c., also Drowsiness, Sleepiness and other letharmck Effects, perfectly curing 
‘ Deafness to Admiration, and ill Humours or Soreness in the Eyes, &c., strength *’ning them 
‘when weak, perfectly cures Catarrhs, or Defluxions of Rheum, and remedies the Tooth-ach 
‘instantly ; is excellently beneficial in Apoplectick Fits and Falling-Sickness, and assuredly 
‘prevents those Distempers; corroborates the Brain, comforts the Nerves, and revives 
‘ the Spirits. Its admirable Efficacy in all the above mention’d Diseases has been ex- 

* perienc'd above a Thousand times, and very justly causes it to be esteem'd the most 
‘ beneficial Snuff in the World, being good for all sorts of Persons. Price is. a Paper 
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* with Directions. Sold only at Mr. pjyxis Toyshop at the Angel and Crown in St Paul’s 
' Churchyard near Cheapside.' 

‘ For Sale by the Candle, 

* On Friday next, the a5th Instant, at Lloya’s Coffee-house in Lombard-Street 

* at 4 a Clock’ in the Afternoon, only i Cask in a hot, viz. 74 Buts, 22 Hogshea^ and 3 
‘ quarter Casks of new Bene-Carlos Barcelona Wine, very deep, bright and strong, extra- 
•ordinary good and ordinary, at 10/. per But, 5/. per Hogshead and 25J. per Quarter Cask ; 

‘ neat, an entire Parcel, lately landed, now in Cellars on Galley Key jfronting the 
‘ Thames) between the Coffeehouse and 1 ower Dock. To be tasted this iJay the 2^rd, 

' and to Morrow the 24th Instant, from 7 a Clock to x, and from 2 to 7, and all Friday 
' tiU the Time of Sale, be sold by Tho. Tomkins Broker in Seething-lane in Tower- 
' street.’ 

* Loss of Memory or Forgetfulness, certainly Cured, By a grateful Electuary, 

‘ peculiarly adapted for that End ; it strikes at the Prime Cause (which few apprehend) of 
‘ Forgetfulness, makes the Head clear and easie, the Spirits free, active and undisturb’d ; 

‘ corroborates and revives all the noble Faculties of the Soul, such as Thought, Judgment, 

‘ Apprehension, Reason and Memory ; which last in particular it so strengthens, as to 
‘ render that Faculty exceeding quick and good beyond Imagination; thereby enabling 
‘ those whose Memoiy was before almost totally lost, to remember the Minutest Circum- 
‘ stance of their Affairs, &c. to a wonder. Price 2s. 6(f. a Pot. Sold only at Mr. Payne’s 
‘ at the Angel and Crown in St. Paul’s Church Yard near Cheapside with Directions.' 

An Entertainment of Musick, consisting of a Poem called The Passion of 
Sappho : Written by Mr. Harison. And the Feast of Alexander : Written by Mr. Dr>'den ; 
as they are set to Musick by Mr. Thomas Clayton (Author of Arsinoe) will be performed 
at feis House in York-Buildings to Morrow the 29th Instant : Beginning at 8 in the Even- 
ing. Tickets at W. each, may be had at Mr. Charles Lillie’s, the Comer of Beauford- 
Buudings, and at Mr. Elliott'.s, at St. James’s Coffee-house. No Money receiv’d, or Tickets 
given out at the House. 

‘ This Poem is sold by Jacob Tonson, at Shakspear’s Head over against Catherine- 
street in the Strand. 

‘ Any Master or Composer, who has any Piece of Musick which he desires to bring in 

* Pnhlick, may have the same perform' d at Mr. Clayton’^ by his Performers ; and be re~ 

* warded in the Manner as the Authors of Plays have Benefit Nights at the Play-^use. 

' The Letter subscribed A. A, May the 25, is received.' (No. 76.) 

‘ To be Disposed of at a very reasonable Rate, a Compleat Riding Suit for a 
‘ Lady, of Blue Camlet, well laced with Silver, being a Coat, Wastecoat, Petticoat, Hatt 
‘ and Feather, never worn but twice ; to be seen at Mr. Harford’s at the Acorn in York- 
‘ street, Covent-garden.’ 

* The Delightful Chymical Liquor, for the Breath, Teeth and Gums, which in 
‘ a Moment makes the most Nauseous Breath smell delicately Fine and Charming, andpin 

* very little Time infallibly Cures, so than an offensive Breath will not return ; It certainly 
‘ makes the blackest and most foul Teeth perfectly White, Clean and Beautiful to a 
' Miracle ; Cures the Scurvy in the Gums, tho’ never so inveterate, ma:king the Flesh 
‘ grow again, when almost Eaten away, and infallibly fastens loose Teeth to Admiration,. 
‘ even in Old People, who too often falsly think their Age to be the Occasion : In short, 

‘ for delightful Perfuming, and quickly Curing an ill scented Breath, for presently making 

* the blackest Teeth most excellently White, certainly fastening them when I-oose, effect- 

* ually preserving them from Rotting or Decaying, and assuredly Curing the Scurvy in 
' the Gums, it has not its Equal in the Universe, as Abundance of the Nobility and 

* So also after the Drury Lane advertisement of the play of the night, is tisually advertised ; 

* This Play is sold by Jacob Tonson,’ &c. 
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^ Gentry throughout the kingdom have Experienced. Is sold at Mr. Payn’s, a Toyshop 

* at the Angel and Crown in St. Paul’s Churchyard, near Cheapside, at 2 s. 6cl. a Bottle 

* with Directions.’ 

‘ In Dean Street, Sohoe, is a very good House to be Lett, with a very good 
' Garden, at Midsummer or Michaelmas ; with Coachhouse and Stables or without. 

* Inquire at Robin’s Coffeehouses near’St. Anne’s Church.’ 

‘ This Day is Publish’d 

‘A Re^esentation of the Present State of Religion, with regard to the late 
‘ Excessive growth of Infidelity, Heresy, and Prophaneness : Unanimously £i|:reed upon by 
‘ a Committee of both Houses of Convocation of the Province of Canterbury, and afterwards 
‘ pass’d in the lower House, but rejected by the upper House. Members of the Com- 
'mittee. 'Ilie Bps. of Peterborough, Landaff, Bangor, St. Asaph, St. David’s, Dr. Atter- 
‘ bury, Prol Dr. Stanhope, Dr. Godolphin, Dr. Willis, Dr. Gastrel, Dr. Ashton, Dr. Smal- 
‘ ridge, Dr. Altham, Dr. Sydel, Archdeacon of Bridcock. Printed for Jonah Bowyer at 
‘ the Rose in Ludgate-street. Price 6d. At the same time will be Publish’d a Repre- 
' sentation of the present State of Religion, &c. , as drawn up by the Bishops, and sent 
‘ down to the Lower House for their Approbation, Price 6d.' 

‘The Vapours in Women infallibly Cured in an Instant, so as never to return 

* again, by an admirable Chymical Secret, a few drops of which takes off a Fit in a Mo- 

* ment, dispels Sadness, clears the Head, takes away all Swimming, Giddiness, Dimness of 
‘ Sight, Flushings in the Face, &c., to a Miracle, and most certainly prevents the Vapours 
‘ returning again ; for by Rooting out the very cause, it perfectly Cures as Hundreds 

* have experienc’d : It also strengthens the Stomach and Bowels, and causes Liveliness 

* and settled Health. Is sold only at Mrs. Osborn’s Toy-shoi>, at the Rose and Crown 

* under St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleet-street, at zs. 6d. the Bottle, with Directions.’ (No. 
‘ 120 .) 

' An Admirable Confect, which assuredly Cures Stuttering or Stammering in Children 

* or grown Persons, tho’ never so bad, causing them to speak distinct and free, without 
' any trouble or difficulty ; it remedies all manner of Impediments in the Speech, ordis- 
‘ orders of the Voice of any kind, proceeding from what cause soever, rendering those 
' Persons capable of speaking easily, free and with a clear Voice, who before were not 
‘ able to utter a Sentence without Hesitation ; its stupendious Effects, in so quickly and 
‘ infallibly curing Stuttering, Stammering, and all disorders of the Voice and difficulty 
‘ in delivery of the Speech are really Wonderful. Price zs. 6d. a Pot, with Directions. 

* Sold only at Mr. Osborn’s Toyshop at the Rose and Crown, under St. Dunstan’s Church, 
‘ Fleet Street.’ 

Mr. Payn had also in his Toyshop ‘ an Infallible Electuary for Coughs and Colds, an 
’Incomparably Pleasant Tincture to Restore the Sense of Smelling,’ and ‘an Assured 
‘ Cure for Leanne.ss,’ as well as 

* The famous Bavarian Red Liquor : 

‘ Which gives .such a delightful blushing Colour to the Cheeks of those that are 
‘ White or Palo,* that it is not to be distinguished from a natural fine Complexion, nor per- 
' ceived to be artificial by the nearest Friend. Is nothing of Paint, or in the least hurtful, 
'but good in many Cases to be taken inwardly. It renders the Face delightfully hand- 
‘ some an<J beautiful ; is not %ubject to be rubb’d off like Paint, therefore cannot be dis- 

* covered by the ilfearest friend. It is certainly the best Beautifierin the World. 
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[The figures refer to Numbers of Papers,- n, adds references to Notc^. 


Abb«j% Westminster, 36, 329 
Abel Drugger, Ben Jonson’s, 
28 n. 

Abigails (male) for ladies, 45 
AbraMpadabra, 221 n. 

Absence, in love, 24, 241, 245 ; 

of mind, 77 
Abst^ence, 174, 195 
^cademy for Politics, 305 
fAca!^. the agreeable man, 386 
Accounts, keeping, 174 
Acetttr’s raillery, 422 , 

Acosta’s defence of Jewish cere- 
m(tfties, 213 ^ ‘ 

Acroiktlcs, 6 q " 

Act ai DefMtnity for the Ugly 
Clttb, 17 ;Wniformity, Tolera- 
tion, Settlement, 3 n, \ Stamp, 

.44s «• 

CAction, 1 16, 292, 541, $88 ; the, 
in an Epic poem, 267 
Actions, 174, 257 \ 

Admiratbn, 73, 237, 256, 340, 


Adrian, Emperor, Pope on his 
last lines, 532 
Adversity, 237 

Advertisements, 2 n., 31 46 

63 141 156, 291 

294 #«„ 333 358 370 

46a «*, 489 v»*, SH »•. 533 «•» 

Jkivice, 34, aSji 47s, 512 ; to a 
Ik daughter, George Savile, Lord 
P Halifax's, 170 
AEneid in rhyme, 60 
^schylus, Prometheus Bound 
of, 3S7 ». 

AEsop, 17 i»4 

.\i!ectanop, 35, 38, 150, 205, 284, 
404. 408, 460, SIS : of ^e, 
outlives the practice, 3x8 ^ 
Affection, 449 ' 

Affliction, 95, 163, 184, 501 ; not 
uncharitably to be called a 


Age, 6, IS3» aw, 330 
‘ gk(U« the happy man, 610 
preeable, in conversation, the 
art of being, 386 ; man, 280, 
386 : woman, 21 


Alabaster, Dr., 221 
Albacinda, the too fair and 
witty, 144 

Albertus Magnus, 56 n. 
Alexander the Great, 32, 127, 
337» 379 : project of an opera 
upon him, 14 ; William, Earl 
of Stirling, 300 «. 

Allegories, 55, 421, 501 ; in Epics, 
357 

Allusion, 421 
Almanza, battle of, 7 n. 

Alms, 23a 

Alnaschar, the Persian glass- 
man, 535 

Altar, poem in shape of an, 58 
Amanda rewarded, 375 
Amaryllis improved by good 
breeding, 144 

Amazons, the commonwealth of, 

. 433 » .434 

Ambition, 27, 125, 156, iSo, 188, 

( 6^’ 624’ ^ 

Ameripns, who used painting for 
writing, 416 ; their opinion of 
departed souls, in a vim'oh, 56 
Amoret the jilt reclaimed, 401 
Amorous Club, 30 
Amusements, 93 
Anacharsis, the Corinthian drunk- 
ard, a saying of, 569 
Anagram, 58 60 

Anatomy, speculations on, 543 
Ancestry, 612 
Ancients, the, 61, 249, 358 
Andromache, S7 
Angels, 610 
Anger, 438 

Animals, structure and instincts 
of, X20, xax 

Anna Bella on the conversation \ 
between men and women, 53 
Anne Boleyn’s last letter to , 
Hen^ VIII., 397 ^ 

Anne, Queen, 384 h. ; mourning 
for. 6^ 

Annihilation, 210 
Anthony, Mark, his witty mirth, 
386 

Antigonus {^int«i by Apelles, 

633 


Antimony, Basil Valentine on. 

94 

Antiochus in love with his mo- 
ther-in-law, 229 
Antipathies, 538, 609 
Anti-starers appointed, 20 
Anxieties, unnecessary, 615 
Apes, some women considered 
as, 244 

Apollo, his temple on the top of 
Leucate, 223 : his throne, 514 
Apollodorus, a fragment of, 203 
Apostle spoons, 250 
Apothecaries, 195 
Apparitions, 12," iio ; Plato's 
opinion of, 90 
Appearances, 86, 87, 360 
Appetites, 120, 208, 260 
Applause, 188, 442, 6io 
April, described, 425 ; the first of, 
47 

Arabian Nights, 195, 535 
Arable, Mrs., in a stage coach, 132 
Aranda, Countess of, displeased 
with Gratian, 370 
Araspas and Panthea, story of, 
564 

Arcadia, Sidn«;y’s, 37 «. 
Archduke Charles, 45 n. 
Architecture, 415 
Aretino, 23 n. 

Arguments, management of, 197, 
239 

Argus, 250 

Arietta, the agreeable, ii 
Aristas and Asps^ia, the hafipy 
couple, 128 ^ 

Aristenaetus, letters of, 238 ‘ 

Aristippus, saying of, on content- 
ment, 574 ' 

Aristophanes, 23 «.* 

Jtristotle, 39, 40, 42, 86 166, 

¥ 239, 267, 273 a86 291 

fV 297 «., 3« «. 

Arithmetic, political, 200 
Arm, the orator’s weapor, 541 
Army, losses in a cam^igti, 180 ; 

wherein a good school, 566 
Arsinoe, the opera, x8 «. 

Art, general design of, 541 ; and 
taste, 29 ; works of, 414 ; of 
Criticism, Pope’s. 253 


? 

INDEX. m 

Artillery, Milton’s, 333 

Artist and author compared, i66 
Asaph (Bishop of St.), preface to 
sermons, 384 h. 

Aspasia, an excellent woman, 128 
Ass, schoolman’s case of the, ap- 
plied, 19^1, 196, 201^ 

Assizes, county, described, 122 
<^ssocflhtioii of honest men pro- 
^posed, i»6 

J Assurance, modest, 75, 166, 185, 

/Vs^rma, D^rfe’s, 37 w. 

Astrop Spa, 154 n. 

J^theists, 20, 381, 389, 483 

* lAtlantis, the New, 37 n. 

* Attention, the true posture of, 

Atticus, hk genius, X50 ; as a 
friend, 3II5 

Audience at a play, 13, 290, 502 
August described, 425 

Augustus Csesar, 528, 585 

Aurelia, a happy wife, 15 

Author and readers, i; and artist, 
166 ; and author, 124 ; on him- 
self, 4, 9 ; for what to be ad- 
mired, 355 ; inconvenience of 
his signing his name to his 
works, 451 ; of folios takes pre- 
cedence, 529 ; for the stage, 51 
Avarice, 55, 224, 624 

Axe, poem in the shape of an, 58 

Babblers, 218 

Babes in the Wood, 8$ 
iJ^bybn, 415 

Bachelors, an inqiu.sition on, 320 
Bacon flitch at Whichenovre, 607 ' 
Bacon, Lord, 554 ; quoted, lo, 
19, 4M, 447 

Bags of money transformed, 3 
Balance, Jupiter’s, in Homer and 
Vitgil, 463 

Baldness, 497 

Ballad.s (old), admiration of, 85, 
502 n. ; Chevy Chace, 70, 74 ; 
Babes in the Wood, 85 

Balloon, 45 «. 

Balzac, 355 

Bamboo, Benjamin, his philo- 
sophical use of a shrew, 482 
Bank of England, 2 n’ 
Bankruptcy, 428^ 456 

Bantam, the ambassador from, 
descrioes the English, 557 

Ban try Bay, 383 n. 

* Barbadoesf Ligon’s History 0^ 

^ V 11 ; appeals fsom, 394 

jpBarbarity, 139 y 
'^Bareface, his success with the 

ladies, X56 

Barn Elms, 91 

Bames, Joshua, 245 

Bar, oratory of the English, 407 
: Barnaby-bright, 623 

Barr, Mr., 388 

; Bafreaux, Jacques Valine, Seig- 

neur des, 5x3 nlL 

Barrow, Isaac, 106 H, 

^ashfulness natural to the £ng> 
A lish, 148 

Basil Valentine and his son, his- 
tory of, 426 

Bastards, 203 

Bastile, a prisoner in the, tx6 
Battles, descriptions of, 428 
Bawlcrs, 148 1 

Baxter, 84, 445, 498 

Bayle, on libels, 451 ; his diction- 
ary, 92 I2X 198 «. 

Beagles, 116 n. 

Bear garden, visited, 436, 449 ; 

how to improve the, 241 

Beards, 321, 331 

Beau and Quaker, 631 ; Beau’s ' 
head dissected, 255 

Beaufort, Cardinal, Shakespeare's 
death of, 210 

Beaumont and Fletcher's Scorn- 
ful Lady, 270 

(Beauties, 4. 33, 87, 155 

"Beauty, 33, 144, 302, 406, 412, 
510 

Beaver, the haberdasher and 
coffee-house politician, 49 
Beefsteak Club, 9 «. 

Beggars, 430, 613 ; Sir A. Free- 
port on, 232 

Behn, Aphra, 22 51 «. 

Beings, scale of, considered, 519 ; 

imaginary, 419 

Bel and the Dragon, 28 n. 

Bell Savage, etymology of, 38 
Belvidera, song upon, criticized, 

« 470^ 1 

Beneficence, 292, 588, 6oz 
fientley, Richard, 165 AAi^A/v>> 
dibits, every woman’s rival, 187 
Bill, for preserving female fame, 
326 ; of mortality, 2S9 

Bion, ^ying of, on search for 
happines^574 

Birch, Dr. Thomas, 364 ». 

Birds for the opera, 5 ; better 
education oC by L. 'Tattle, 36, 
121 ; how affected by colours, 
412 

Birthday, Queen Anne’s, 294 
Biters, 47, 504 

Biton and Cleobis, 483 
Blackmore, Sir R., 6 339 

543 

Bland, Dr,, 628 

Blank, a letter from, 563 

Blank verse, 39 

Blast, Lady, her character, 457 
Bluenmntle, Lady, 427 

Blushing, 300 

Boar kill^ by Mrs. Tofts in 
Armida, 22 «. 

Board-wages, 88 

Boccalini, Trajan, 391 355, 

Bodily exercises, x6i 

Body, human, transcendent wis. 

dpm in construction of the, 543 
Boevey, Mrs. Catherine, 113 «. 
Boileau, 47, 309, 291 n. 

Boleyn, Anne, her letter to 
Henry VIII., 397 

Bond, John, 286 x, 

Bonosus, a drunken Briton, 560 
Books, 37. 93, 123, 124, 163, 166 
Bossu, Rene le, 279 291 «. 

Bouhours, Dominique, 62 ft. 

Boul, Mr., sale of his pictures, 226 
Bouts Rim^s, 60 

Bow, English use of the, i6x 
Boyle, Hon. Robert, 94, X2X, 531, 
554 

Bracton’s law of Scolds, 479 ». 
^rady^ Nicholas, 168 «. 
jtereeding (good), 66, 1x9, 169 // 
HBrilwry, 239, 394 

British Ladies and Piets, 41 ; 
Princes, Hon. E. Howard’s, 

Brome, Dr., 302 

Brooke and HelHer, 362 ». 

Brown, Tom, his new method of 

1 writing, 576 

1 Brunetta and Phillis, 80 

Bruno, Giordano, 389 

BruyPre’s character of an absent 

1 man, 77 «. 

Buck, T imotby, answers the chal- 
lenge of James Miller, 436 
Buckingham, Duke of, invention 
in glass, 509 ; Sheffield, Duke 

1 of, 253 46a X . ; VilUers, 

Duke of, 371 

Budgell, Eustace, 67 517 ; 

Gilbert, 591 

Buffoonery, 443 

Bullock, the Comedian, 316 44 

Bullock, Gabriel, love letter of, 
324 328 X. 

Bully Dawson, 2 x. 

Bumpers in drinking, 474 
Burlesque, 249, 616, 625 

Burnet*^s Theoiw of the Earth, 
38«., 143, 146 ; Travels, 46 «., 

T, 531 . 

Bury Fair, 154 x. 

Business, the man of, 27 ; learn- 
ed men most fit for, 469 

Bussy d'Amboise, 467 

Busy world, virtuous and vicious, 
624 

Button-makers’ petition, 175 
Butts, 47, 17s 

Byrom, John, 586 603 x. 

Cacoetbes scribendi, 58a 

Cselia, the pretty, advised to hold 
her tongue, 404 

Csesar, Julius, 23 147, 169, 

231, 224, 25d, 374, 395 ; ecu- 
tion of his Commentaries, 367 
Cairo, Spectator at, x, 69 
Calamities 31a, 483, 558, 559 
Calamy, Edward, 106 x, 

Caligula, 16, 246 
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CalUiMediai Quillet’s, 

aj«. 

Callisthenest 492 

Calpren^e’s romances, 37 n. 
Calumny, 451, 5^ 

Cambray, Fenelon, Archbishop 
6 q, 95 

Cambndffe Ugly Club, 78 
Camilla, virgu’s, 15 

Camilla, the opera of, 18 

22 443 

Camillus, behaviour of, to his 
son, 263 

Camisarft, the, 160 

Cam^, wherein a good school, 

Campbell, the dumb fortune- 
teller, 323 474 

Candour, 382 

Canidia, an old beauty, 301 

Cant, 1^7 

Capacities of children to be con- 
sidered in their education, 307 
Caprice* 191 

Carbunde, Dr,, his dye, 52 

Care, mHKo has most, 574 ; man’s 
chief, 122 

Caricatnras, 537 

Cameades, nis definition of 1 
, . Beauty, 144 , 

J , Cartesiim theory of ideas, 417 
CartoottS, Raphael’s, 226, 244 
Cases in love answered, 591, 607, 

614 , 

Casimir^ Ltszinski, a Polish 
atheist, punishment of, 389 
Cassandra, romance of, 37 «. 
Cassius, Caius, temper of, 157 
Castle-builders, 167 

Cat, a contributor to harmony, 
361 

Cat, old and young, speculations 
on, 626 

Catcall, a dissertation on the,] 
361 ^ 

Catiline, 386 

*43, ?S|, 446, 557 i 

Catullus, his lampoon of Caesar, 

23 

Cave of Trophonius, 598, 599 
CeUbacy, 528 

Celinda on female jealousy, 178 
Censor of small wares, 16 ; of 
marriages, 308 

]) > Censorship of the press, 445 n. 

) fCeosure. loz, 610 

Ceremony, im 

Chair, the mathematical, 25 
Chambermaids, 366 

Chancery, 564 

Chaplains to persons of quality, 
609 ; Sir Roger de Coverley's 
elmplain, 106 

Chapman, George, 467 «. 
^ar^n, Sir John, 289 w. 
warity schools, 430 

Charlems^e and his secretary, 
story oC i8x 

Charles T., bsl&k of Psalms in a 
picture of* 58 

Charles II., his familiarities, 78, 

4^2 

Charles II. of ^ain, 62 n. 
Charles VL of Germany, 353 m. 
Charles XII. of Sweden, his 
march to the Ukraine, 43 n. 
Chastity, 99, 579 

Chaucer, 73 

ifcheerfulness, 143, 381, 387 
Chemists’ jargon, 426 

Cherubim and Seraphim, 600 
Chevy Chace criticized, 70, 74 
Chezluy, Jean, excused to Phara- 
mond his absence from court, 
480 

Children, 157, 246, 307, 426, 500 
Children in the Wood, on the 
Ballad of the, 85 

Child’s Coffee-house. 1 «. 

China women and the vapours, 336 
Chinese, 60, 189, 414 

Chit-chat Club, 5^ 

Chocolate, 365 

Chocolate-house,Cocoatree, tn.; 
White’s, 88 «. 

Chremylus, story of, from Aris- 
tophanes, 46,^ 

jphristian religion, 186, 213, 574, 
634 ^ 

Christian hero, Steele’s, 37, 356 
516 

Christmas, 268 

Chronograms, 60 *t. 

Church and puppet show, 14; 
behaviour at, 53, 242, 259, 460, 
630 ; music, 338 ; work, 383 
Churchyard, the country, on 
Sunday, 112 

Cibber, Colley, 48 370, 546 

Cicero, 61, 68, 212, 404, 427, 436, 
505 » 53 »» 541 ^ 554 
^Citizens, the opportunity of, 346 
City lovers, 155 

Clarendon, Earl of, 349, 485 ». 
Clarinda, an Idol, 73 

Clark, Mrs. Margaret, remnant 
of a love-‘Ietter to, 324 

Clarke, Dr. Samuel, 368 «. 
Classics, editors of the, 470 
Clavius, Christopher, 307 n. 

Clay, Stephen, 133 «. 

Clayton, Thomas, the composer, 
18 258 n. 

Cleanliness, ' 

Cleanthe, a French lady, novebi 
of, X? \ 

Cleantnes misapplies his talents, 
404 

delta, Scud 4 ri’s, 37 n. 

Cleopatra, 400 ; Capren^de’s 
romance of, 37 n. 

Clergyman of the Spectator’s 
Dub, 2, 34 

Clergymen, 2X, 106, 609, 633 
Clerks, parish, advice to, 3^2 
Cleveland, John, 287 n. 

Cliff, Nat,, advertises for a lot* 
tery ticket, xqi 

Clinch of Barnet, 24 31 

Clodpate, Justice, Cibber’s, 48 
Cloe the idiot, 466 

Club Law, 239 

Clubs, 9, 474, 508 ; the AmorOtis, 
30; Beef-steak, o «. j# Chit- 
chat, 560 ; Everlasting, 72 ; 
Fox-hunters’, 474 ; Fringe- 
glove, 30; Hebdomadal, 43; 
Hen-pecked, 474# Kitckt, 

9 n. ; Lazy, 320 ; Lawyers’, 
372 ; Mohock, 324 ; Moving, 
372 ; October, gn . ; Rattling, 
630 ; She Romp, 217 ; Sighing, 
30 ; Spectator’s, i, 2, 34 ; 

Club at Oxford for re-rcading 
the Spectator, 553 ; Street 
Clubs, 9; Twopenny, 9 ; Ugly, 
17. 78; White’s, 88 ft.; 

Widows’, 561 

Coachmen, Hackney, gentlemen 
as, S15, 526 

Coat, fine, when a livery, 168 
Cocoa-tree Chocolate-hou.se, i ft. 
Coffee-house, debates, 197, 476 , 
idols, 155 ; impertinents, 87, 
145, 148, 188 ; liars, 521 ; po- 
tentates at different hours, 49 ; 

C hild’s, X ft. ; Grecian, i «. ; 
Jonathan’s, i «, ; Lloyd’s, 46 
ft. : Rainbow, 16 n. ; St. 
James’s, 1 24; Serle’s, 49 

n. ; Squire’s, 49 n. ; Will’s, 1 
ft., 49 n. 

Collier, Jeremy, 361 «. 

Colours, 412, 413, 416 

Colours taken at Blenheim, 139 
Comedies, 249, 446 

Comet, Newton on the, loi 
Comfort, 196, 501 

Commode, the, 98 ft. 
Commendation, 348, 467 
Commentaries, Caesars, Clarke’s 
edition of, 367 

Commerce, 21, 69 

Commercial friendship, 346 
Commines, Philip de, 491 
Commodus, Emperor, 127 
Common Prayer, the Book of, X47 
Commonwealth of Amazons, 433 
Companions, 424 « 

Comparisons in Ifomer and Mil- 
.ton, 303 

JfCompassion, 169,, 397 
VComplaisance at courts, 394 
jeompliments, 103, 15I* 

Comus, god <jf revels, 425 
Concave figure, its advantage ip 
architecture, 4x5 

Cond^, Prince of, S6 

Conecte, Thomas, his preaching 
against women's commodes, 
98 ft. 

Confidants, xx8 

Confidence dangerous to ladies, 
395 
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Conformity, occasional, 369 
Congreve, 40 18^ 304, 443# 

530 

Conquest, Deborah, of the 
* Widows* Club, 561 
Conquests, the vanity of, 180 
IjConscience, i88 
lConst|ncy in sufferings, 337 
Contemplation, 514 
*<>>ntempt, 150 
‘ Content, 183, 57^ 

Conyersati^, 53, 68, xoo, Z03, 
119,143,^09, 574 
Copennageih 393 
Coquets, 66* 17a, ao8, 390 ; heart 
of one dii^cted, aSi 
Cordeliers, «tory of St. Francis, 

^ . 

Cornaro, Lewis, 195 
Corneille, 39 n. 

Comeliiy family of the, 192 
Corruption, 469 
CotqueanSj 482 
Cottilus, his equanimity, 143 
Country dances, 67 ; the Sir 
Roger do Coverley, 106 n. 
Country life, 15 1, i6i, 414, 424, 
474, 583, 622 

Country Wajee, the, a farce, 502 
Country Wakes described, 161 
^ Courage, 99, 152, i6z, 350, 422 
, j^ourt life, 64, 76, 394, 403 
■Courtship, 361 

Coverley, Sir Roger de, 3, 6, 34, 
X06, 107, 108, 109,110, X 12, 1 13, 
X15, X16, Z18, 132, 125, ic6, 
130, 131, 174, 269, 29s, 329, 
33*1 335» 359. 383. 4*°, 424, 

^ ^ 5*7 

f Covetousness, 316 
Cowardice, 231, 611 
Cowley, 41, 62, 67, 8x, 1x4, 123, ! 

^ 339. 55*. 5^. 6x0, 613 

Cowper, Lord, 38, 407 
Coxcombs, 128, 406 
Crab, chaplain to the Ugly Club, 
78 

Crambo, 63 

Crastin, Dick, challenges T om 
Tulip, gi 

Crazy, a man thought so for 
reading Milton alou4, 577 
(JJreation, couten^lation of, 393 ; 

Milton’s account of, 339 ; 

; Blackmore’s ;^oem on, 339 «. 

Creefit, 3, 3x8, 330 
♦ Credulity Hi women, xgo • 
Cries of London, 251 
Critics, 87, SOI, 409, 592 
Cross, Miss, half a tun less hand- 
some than Madam Van Bris- 
ket, 32 

CuUy-Mully-PufF, 362 
CuUismo, 379 409 > 

Cunning, 325 1 

Curiosity, 237, 439 
stom, 437. 455, 474 




Cymon and Iphig^ia, 71 
Cynxas reproves ryrrhuS,’ x8o 
Cyntfeioand Flavia, broken court- 
ship of, 399 . 

Cyrus, 564 

Czar Peter, 43 compared with 
Louis XlV., 139 

Dacier, Andr6and Anna, 391 
297 «. 

Dacinthus, a pleasant fellow, 
462 

Dasmon, Plato’s, 215 «. 

Daintry, Captain, 570 ft. 

Dainty, Mrs. Marv, writes from 
the Infirmary, 429 
Dalton’s Country J ustice, 92 ft. 
Damon, Strephon, and Gloriana, 

423 . 

Dampier s Voyages, 121 «. ' 

Dancing, 66, 67, 29C, 334, 370,1 
376, 466 

Dangers past, 418 
Daphne’s Chance Medley, 33 
Dapperwit, lorn, 482, 530 
Darkness, Egyptian, 615 
Day, several times of, in Lon- 
don life, 454 
Day-dreams, 167 
Death, 7, 25, 133, 152, 153, 289, 
349 

Debt, 82 

Dedications, x88 ; of Spectator 
to Lord Somers, p. i : to Lord 
Halifax, p. 130 : to Henry 
Boyle, p. 247 ; to the Duke of 
Marlborougn, p. 358 ; to 
Thomas, Earl 01 Wharton, p. 
467 ; to Eail of Sunderland, p. 
573 ; to Paul Methuen, p. 677 ; 
to Will. Honeycomb, p. 793. 
Defamation, 348, 427, 451 
Definitions, 373 
Deformity, 17, 87 
Delicacy, 104, 286, 299 
Delight, essential to wit, 62 ; 
vernal, 393 

Deluge, Whiston’s Theory of 
the, 396 

Demetrius, a saying of. 237 
Demurrers, what woiiion to be 
so called, 89 

Denham, Sir J ohn, 82 ft. 

Dennis, John, 47 a73*?.,548 ft. 

Denying, sometimes a virtue, 458 
Dependence, j 8 i , 214, 289 
Dervise Fadlallah, story of the, 

, 631 

De.scriptioiis, source of pleasure 
in^ 416, 418 
Desire, 191, 400 

D’Estrades, negotiations of 
Count, 92 ft. 

Detraction, 356, 348, 355 
^evotce describe, 354 
|sDevotion, 93, 163, 2ox, 207, 4x5 , 
1 ,Pi«gDras, the atheist, in a storm, | 
1 483 ft. 


Dial plzt^e for abseht lovers> 241 
Diana, 453 
Diet, rgs 

Dieupart, Ct^.les, 258 ft. 
Diffidence, 87 
Dignitaries of the law, ax 
Dilatoriness, 469 
Diligence, 5x4 

Dionysius a Club tyrant, 508 
Dionysius’s ear, 439 
Disappointed love, 163 
Di.scontent, 214 
Discretion, 225, 607 
Dispensary, Garth’s, 476 
Dissection of a beau's head, 275 ; 

of a coquette’s heart, 281 
Dissenters, 147, 259 
Dissimulation, X03 
Distempers, each does best 
, his own, 599 

P^istinction, desire of, 219, 224 
Distrest Mother, a tragedy, com- 
mended, 290, 33s, 338 ft. 
Diversions, over-mdqlgence in, 
^447 

Divorce, 41 

Doctor in Moorfields, contriv- 
ance of a, I9J 

Dogget the comedian, 435 
370, 446, 502 a. 

Doggrel, 60 
Dogs, 1x6 474, 579 

Doily stuffs cheap and genteel, 
283, 320 

Dome.stic life, 330, 455 
Donne, his description jf Eliz. 
]3rury, 41 «. 

Dongny’s engravings of the 
Cartoons, 226 n. 

Doris, Congreve’s character of, 
422 

Dorset, Lord, collected old bal- 
lads, 85 

, Doves in company, 300 
I Dr.ama, its original a worship, 
465 

Drawcansir, 16 n. 

Dreams, 167, 487, 505, 524, 586, 
593. 597 '• of retirement, 425 ; 
golden scales, , 403 ; seasons, 
425 ; Trophonius’ Cave, 599 
Dress, 69, 150, 360, 435 
Drinking, 189, 195, 205, 458, 
474. 

Drums u a marriage concert, 

364 

Dnirv Lane Theatre, 1 «. 

Dry, Will., of clear head and few . 
words, 476 

Dryden, 5 ft., 33 n., 33, 37 
40».', 55 , 58. 62, 71, 77, 85, 
XO2 X16, X4Z, 762, 177, 222 , 
267 ft., 297 34X, 365, 51a, 

572, 589, 621 

Du Bartas, 58 n. ^ 

I Duelling, 84, 97, 99 

I Du^ale, 21 H. 

i Dull fellows, 43 
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DtdUiess, ^3 

Dumb 560 

Dimo^^ at. ' 

Dunl^ iuisxaiitier, >$24 h . 
Duration, the klea of, 04 
D'Urfey, Thomas, 37 «. 

Dutch monuments tor the dead, 
ad 

D^*s Nows-letter, 43 127 

Earl of Essex, in a Tragedy, 
48 ». 

Earth, why covered with green, 
387 ; why called a mother, 246 
Ease, I613/5 j 

East-E^bome, custom for wi- 
dOWSy 61^, 623 

Eating;, drinking, and sleeping, ! 

Ec\*o, &lse wit, 59 
Edgar, King, amour of, do5^ 
Edltora of the classics, 470 
^uca^on, 53»^ *23, 157, 

\ 815, 824, 23^ 313, 314, 337, 
„353.576. 43f» 445 ^ 

Egg» we scholar's, 58 
Egmhairt and the daughter of 
Chaiilemagne, x8x n. 


^gotism, 562 
*£gypt|lin darkness, 615 
Electnfc of Sophocles, 44 
■Elihu'a speech to Job, 336 
Elisabith, Queen, ^3 
Eloquence of St, Paul, 6^3 ,* Of 
„ beggars, 613 
Embentshers, 521 
Emblematical persons, 419 
Emilia, 302 

Eminence, the tax on, toi 
Emperor of the Moon, Mrs. 

Behn’s farce of the, 22 «. 
Emulation, 432 

Enbonse, the custom for widows 
at, 614, 623 
Enemies, *25, ^ 

England, advances of being 
born in, 135 

p^English, the people, 135, 148, 

^ 387. 407» 4i9» 43a. 435f 557J 
the language, »3|, 163, 2307 

Envy, 19, 253 
EpaminondM, 123 
Ephesian lady, the, ii 198 - 
Ephraim, the Quaker, ' and the 
officer, in a stage coach, 131 h. 
Epic poem, construction of an, 
267, 273, 291, 297, 315 
Epictetus, 53«., 219, 355, 397, 

Epigram on Hecatissa, 5a 
Epilogues, 338 34* 

Epistle, poetical, 618; recom- 
mendatoiryj^493 , 

Epitaph m Beu Jonson, 23 h. ; 
on Coii&i^ pf . ^mwke, 
323 $ 00 a caijufimpm man, 

; extraVa<^t and mo* 


dest epitapifs, 26, 538, 539 
Equanimity, 137, 143, 

Equestrian order of ladieS, 435, 

Equipage, 15, 144. 428 
JSqiuty, schools of, 337 
jferasmus, 59, 239 
NEIrratum m an edition of the 
Bible, 579 
Error, 117, 460 
Escalus, an old beau, 318 
Esquires, 529 
Essays, 123, 476 
Estates, a<^uisition of, 222, 353 
Estcourt, Richard, 264 n,, 358, 
370, 468 

^ Eternity, 159, 575, 590, 628 
Ether, the fields of, 420 
Etherege, Sir George, 2 44«., 

51, 65 127 

Eubulus at the coffee-house, 49 
EuCrate, the friend of King 
Pharamond, 76; 84 
Eucratia, 144 
Eudosia, 7, 144 

Eudoxus and Leontine, their 
friendship, and education of 
their children, 123 
Eugene, Prince, 2^ 340 «. 

Eugenius, his charity, 177 
Euphrate.s the, 415 ' 

Eiisden, Lawrence, 54, 78 

87 

Evergreens, feminme, 395 
Everlasting Club, the, 72 
Evremont, M. de St., 213, 349 
Exanqile, 337. 

Excess, 180 

Exchange, the Royal, 69, 454 ; 
the new, 96 n. 

Exchequer bills, Montagu’s, 3 «. 
Exercise, 115, 1x6, t6x, 195 
Extravagance, i6t, 222, 243 
Eye, formation of the, 472 
Eyes, a dissertation on, 250; 
their influence, 19, 252 

Fable, use of, 183 ; of the Lion 
and .Man, 11 ; of ihc Children 
and Frogs, 23 ; of Jupiter and 
[ the Countryman, 25 ; of Plea- 
sure and Pain, X83 ; of a Drop 
of Water, 293 ; of the Persian 
Glassman, 53s t 

Face, the epitome of man, 541 ; 
a good one a letter of recom- 
mendation, 221 ; each should 
be pleaied with his own, 559 
Fadlallah, story of, 578 
Fairs, Persian, for selling women, 
51 1 

Faiiy writing, 4x9 
Faith, 4S9»' 465 
False wit, 25, 58, 60 
Falsehood, 63, 103, 156, 352 
Fabtaff, 47 

Fame, 73, 139, ai8, 255, 256, 257, 
4*6. 439 


amiliarities in society, 429, 430 | 
amily madness in pedigrees, 6z 2 i 


I Famine in France, 180 
Fan exerrtse, 102 


Faults, secret, discovered? 399 
Faustina, empress, 128 
Fawnfers, 304 

Fear, 25, 114, X52, 2^, 471, iSxs 
Feasts, 195 

Feeling, the sense of 411 
Female library proposed, 37, 
242 ; oratory, 247, fS2 ; rakes, 

t 337 ; virtues, SiA domestic 
rule, 320, gamfjT preserving, 
326 

Fenelon, 95 

Festeau, the surgeon, 368 
Festivity of spirit, 358 
FeuiJle mort, 265 
Fiction, 419 

Fidelia, a good daughter, 449 
Fidelio transformed into a look- 
ing-glass, 39a : 

Final causes, <^3 
Fireworks at Rome, a poem on, i 

^Flattery, ^9, 238. 460, 6ax | 
Fla via anti Cyntnio, 398 I 

Flavia, rival to her mother, 91 j 
Flavilla, spoiled by marriage, 
437 

Fleetwood, Dr. William, 384 «. 
Flesh painter out of place, 41 
Fletcher’s Pilgrim, on a scene in, 
22 «. ; humorous lieutenant, 
266 

Flora, 425 

Flouriiles, Chevalier de, 152 n. 
Flutter, Sir Fopling, comedy of, 
65 

Flying, letter on, 462 
Foible, Sir Geoffrey, rgo 
Follies, our own, mistaken for 
worth, 460 
Fondness, 449 
Fontenelle, 291 519, 576 

Fools, 47, 148, 485 
Footman,, a too sober, 493 
Fop, 280 „ 

Filing riuttef?“Sir, Etherege's, 

Foppington, Cibber’s Lord, 48 
Forehead, an orator’s, 231 
Ifortius, whose faults are over- 
looked, 422- 

Fortunatus, the trader, 433 
Fortune, . 282, 293, 294, 3x2 ; 
stealers, 2xx ; hunters, 326; 
comedy of the, 22 w. 
Fox-hunters, 474 
Francham, Mr., of Norwich, 520 
Francis^ St., 245 
Frankair, Charles, an enviod 
and impudent speaker, 484 
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1 Freart, M., cm architecture, 415 
Fjreem^tt^ Antony, his stratagem, 
to esciij^e from his wife’s rule, 
aij 

Freeport, Sir Andrew, 2, 34, 82, ' 
/ is6, m, 232* 549 ' 

Ipree^hinkers, 3, 9, 27, 39, 55, 

French, loa, 104, 43S> 481 ; poets, 
45 ; pJfivateer, cruelty , of a, 

Fn^les, »8^ 

Friends, 68, 346, S^S) 399- 400. 
490 

Fringe-gjove Club, 30 
Fritilla; dreams at church, 597 
Frogs an4 Boys, fdble of the, 

23 «. 

Frolic, 3Sj 

Froth, Mr., on public affairs, 
43 «• 

Frugality, 107, 346, 467 
Fuller’s English worthies, 221 n. 
Funeral, the, Steele’s comedy, 
SI n. 

Funnel, Will., a toper, 569 
Futurity, man’s weak desire to 
know, 604 

, 4 

Galen, 543 

l^allantry, 71, 142, 318 
Gambols, 41 
Game, Female, 326 
Gaming, 93, 140, 428, 447 
Gaper, the, a Dutch sign, 47 
Gardens, 5 414, 455, 477 

Garth, Sir Samuel, 249 »., 273 n. 
Gazers, 268 

Genealogy, a letter on, 61a 
Generosity, X07, 248, 346 
, ^nius, 160 
jGentleman, 75, 82 
Geography of a jest, 138 J 

George I., 3 ; coronation, 

609, 630 

Georgies, Virgil’s, 417 
Gennanicus, 238 ^ 

Gennany, politics of, 43 45 n. 

Gesture in oratory, 407 ' 

Ghosts, 12, 4x9; on the stage, 
,36* 44 

Gigglers in church, 158' 

Gifdon, Charles, ^67 ». 

Gipsies, Sir Roger de Covcrlcy 
and the, 130 

Giving and forgiving, *89 
«GladiatorSrf436 

Gladio’s dream of Jxnight errand* 

Gladness, 494 
Glaphyra, stoiy of, 110' 

Burnet's funeral oration 
on the, 146 

Globes, proposal for a new pair 
55® 

Gloriana, advice concerning a 
design on, 423 


I Glory, 139, *72, 21^ 238 
Gluttony, 195, 344 ^ 

Goat’s milk, 408 

r ad, 7, 257, 381, 42*» 44«»-4d5, 
489, ^S 3 ii 543 . 56s. 57 *. 580, 

- uof^ clears understanding, 239 
I Good breeding, 1x9 
I Goodfellow, Robin, on rule of 
i drinking, 205 
Good Friday paper, a, 356 
Good humour, 100; infirmary 
for establisiiing, 429, 437, 440 
Good nature, 23, 76, x^, 177, 
196, 243, 607 
Good .sense, 437 
Goodwin, Dr. Thomas, 494 n. 
Goose and Watchman, 376 
Goosequill, William, clerk to 
Lawyers’ Club, 372 
Gosling, George, advertises for; 

lottery ticket, 191 
Gospel gossips, 46 
Gossiping, 310 

Goths, in poetry, 62 ; in taste, 

409 

Government, forms of, 287 
Gracchus’s pitch-pipe, 541 
^race at meals, 458 
iGracefulncss in action, 293 
\3raham, Mr., his picture sale, 
^7 

Grammar schools, 353 4 

Grand Cyrus, Scuden's, 37 «. 
i Grandeur and minuteness, 420 
Grandmother, Sir Roger de Co- 
verley’s great, great, great, 
had the best receipts for a nasty 
pudding and a white pot, 109 
Grant, Dr. , the oculist, 472, 547 n. 
Gratian, Balthazar, 293 n., 397 
^«*»409. . 

Gratification, 454 p 

[gratitude, 453, 588 
'Gravitation, 121 
iCreat and good not alike in 
* meaning, 109 
iGreat men, 101, 196 
Greatness of mind, 312 ; of ob- 
\ jects, 412, 4x3 
Greaves, John, i n. 

Grecian Coffee-house, x «. 
Gieeks, 189, 313 ; modem, who 
so called, 239, 245 
Green, why the earth is covered 
with, ^87 

Green-sickness, 431 
Grief, the grotto of, 50X " 
Grinning match, 137 
Grotto, verses on a, 63a 
Grove, Rev. Henry, $88 «. 
Guardian, the, 532 550 n. #« 

Gumley, Mr., a ailigent trades- 
man, 500 

Gyges and Aglafls, tale of, 6x0 
Gymuosophists, 337 J 

Habits, X97 


Hadley, jQihn, ,4|8,<?. 

Halifax, Chari«?a l|bnigUKttfc Earl 
of, 3«., p. X30; Sa- 

vile, Marquis xya *1; ,, 
Hamadryads, 589 , \ 

Hamlet, 404 
Handel, 5 «. , 

Handkei chief in tragedy, 44 
Handsome people, 144 
Hangings, the men in the, 2a 
Hanover succession, 384 
Happiness^ 15, 167, 575, 610 
Hardness m parents, 181 
Hard words should be mispro- 
nounced by well-bred ladies, 
45 • 

Harehounds, 1x6 ». 

Harper, Robert, 481 n. 
HatVin^on’s Oceana, 176 «. 
Harris, Mr., proposes an organ 
for St. Paul's, 552 
Harrison, John, 428 «. 

Hart, N icholas, the annual sleep- 
er, 184 n. 

Hatred, 125 
Hats, 187, sip 
Hayn, Nicolmo, 258 n. 
Haymarket Theatre, x i». 
Head-dress, 98, 319 
Health, 4x1 

Hearts, a vision of, 587 
^eathen philosophy, 150; no- 
\ tions of a future state, 633 
Heaven, m 7» 4^5, 580, 590, 600 
Hebrew idiom in Engli^, 405 
HecatLssa and the Ugly Club, 48 
Heidegger, J. J., 14 31 

Heirs and elder brothers, 123 
Hell, the Platonic, 90 
Henley, Anthony, 494, 518 
Henpecked husbands, 176, 179, 
479 ; bachelors, 486 
Herbert, George, 58 «, 

Heretics, 185 

Hermit, saymg of a, S75 

Hero, what a, 240, 3x2. 

60X ; in tragedy, 40 
Herod and Manamne, story of, 
171 

Herodotus, 483 
Hesiod, 200, 447 
Heteropticks, 250 
Hey wood, James, 268 n. 

Hilpa, an antediluvian princess, 
story of, 584, 58s 
Hirst, James, his love-letter, 71 «. 
Historians, 420, 483 ; in convers- 
ation, 136 

History, 133, aSg, 420, 428 ; a 
study recommended to news- 
. mongers, 45a ; secret, 6x9 
iHobbes, 47 5a, 249, 588 

Hiobson’s choice^ 509 
Hockley in theHme, 31 436 n. 

I Homer, 70, 273, 3S7, axx, 417 
Olonest men, association of, 126-. 
^oaestus,4he trader, 443 
J Honeycofiib, Will., a n,, 4, 34, 
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4** 67, 77^ ioS> X3i» xs6i a^Si 
3ix» 3aSi 35®» 359* 4X«>» 47S» 
.490* S«. 53gtP- 793 
Honeycml^t Simon* 154 
^Honour, 99, s^X9 
’Horace, 493 _ • „ „ . . , 

Howard, Hon. E., T.he Bridsh, 
Prince^ 43 n. 

Huarte, Juan, 307 n, 

Hudibras, 17, 54* 59* *45 
Hughes, Joan, 66 104, 141, 

220, 231, 232, 252, 306 
Hummums, the, 347 «. 

Hunting, X16 *»., 583 
Himt the squirrel, a country 
Vttnee, <67 

Husbandman, funeral oration for, 

a, 583 * 

HusbanilB, 149, 178, 179, 236, 
530* S6** 807 
Hush no^, 228 

Hush, Pinter, the whisperer, 457 
Hyaena Ind spider, 187 
Hydaspea, the opera of, 13 n. 
Hymen, tevengefulj 530 
Hymn, |o the Virgin, a book in 
eight words, 60 ; to Venus by 
Sapphe, 232 ; David’s, on Pro- 
videnoe, 441 ; on gratitude, 
453 ; on the glories of heaven 
and earth, 465 

Hypocriay, X19, 243, 399, 458 

lambic iMerse, 39 ? 

James, a country footman pol- 
ished by love, 71 
Jane, Mrs., a pickthank, 272 
Tapis’s care of iEneas, 572 
Ibrahim XII., tragedy of, 51 n. 
Ichneumon fly, 126 
IdeaS^saociation of, 416 
Identity, 578 
Idiots, 47, 474 
Idleness, 316, 41 x, 624 
Idolatry, 211 
Idols* 73^ 79* 87i' *55* 534 

Jealousy* 170, ■i7i, 178 
Jest, 138, 6t6 
Jesuits, 17 3071, 545 

Jews, 213, 495* 53* 


Teaebels, 175 
Igiiatus, a fine gentleman, as 
opposed to an auieist, 75 
Ignorance, when amiabbfv 3*4 

i tlt, a penitent* 40X 
ilts, 1B7 

liad, effect of reading the, 417 
in nature, 23, 169, 185 
Imaginary 'roiiigs m poetry, 

, 357.«.*.4*9„ 

Im^mation* Essays on, 411 — 42X 
Imitators, 140- 

Imma, daughter of Charle- 
magne, story of, z8x 
Immortality, xxi, aio, 537, 600,: I 
633 j 

Impertinent persons*. 148, x68, j 

-,43a I 


Implex fabl^* 297 n. 

\ Impudence*^, ao, 231, 373, 390, 

443 

Incantations in Macbeth, i4t 
InCe, Richard. 555 
Inclinafion and reason, 447 
inconsistency, x6a, 564 
^Indian kings, the, 50 
Indifference in marriage, 332 
Indigo the merchant, 136 ,, 

Indiscretion, 33 
Indisposition* 143 
Indolence, 100, 3x6, 320 
Industry X16 
Infidelity, 186 

Infirmary for establishing good 
humour, 429, 437, 440, 474 
l^ngratitude, 49X 
lngoltson,Chsules, quack doctor, 

444 

Initial letters, a /*., 567, 568 
fhkle and Yarico, xi 
Innocence, 34, 243 
Inns of Court, 49 ^ 

Inquisition on maids and bache- 
lors, 320 

Inquisitiveness, 288 
Insipid couple, an, 522 
Insolence, 294 

Instinct, 120, xai, 181, 201, 5x9 
Insults, X50 
Integrity, 448, 557 
Intemperance, 195 
Intentions* 213, 257 
Interest, worldly, 185, 394 
Invention, 487 

John a Nokes and Tohu a Stiles, 
petition of, 577 
Johnson, the player, 370 
Jolly, Frank, memorial from the 
Infirmary, 4^ 

Jonathan’s Coffee-house, i 
Jonson, Ben., 9, 28 33, 70 

Joseph L, Emperor, 43 45 

353 

Josephus, 1X0, 171 
Journal, use of" keeping a, 317 ; 
of a deceased citizen for a 
week, 3x7 ; of a lady, 323 ; of 
three country maids, 332 ; of 
the country Infirmary, 440 
Iras the witty, 404 * 

Irish widow-hunters, 561 
Irony, 438 

Iroquois chiefs in London, 50 
Irresolution, 151, 162 
Irus the rake, 264 
Isadas the Spartan, 564 
Italian writers, 3 ; opera and 
singers, x 5 m., 13 z8, 

Itc^ of writing, 582 ^ ' 

Judgment the offspring of time* 
, S14 


ities, 558. 559 

Justice, 479, 564; poetical, 40* 
548 

Juvenal, 150, 209; Dryden’s, 
37 

Kennet, Dr.* on the origin of 
country wakes, 161 
Kensington Gardens, 4^ 
Kimbow, Tom, 24 
King Lear, 40 
Kings, logic of, 23^ 

Kissing dances, 67 
Kitcat Club, 9 u. 

Kitchen music, 570 
Kitty, a jilt, 187 
Knaves, 601 

Knotting, as an employment for 
beaus, 536 

Knowledge, 287, 379 ; self, 399 
Koran, 94 ». 

Labour, 115, 161, 624 
I^acedsemonians, 67, 188, 207 
Lackevs, The, of Manager and 
Rechteren, 481 «. 

Ladies, 143, 4.35* 437* 607 
Laertes, prodigal through shame 
of poverty, 114 , 

La Ferte, the dancing master, 
37. «• 

Lmtitia and Daphne, beauty and 
worth, 33 

Lampoons, 16, 23, 35, 224 
Lancashire Witches, the come- 
dy, 141 

Language, English, effect of the 
war on the, 165; European, 
405 ; brutal, 400 
Lapirius, generosity of, 248 
Lapland odes, 366, 406 
Larvati, 32 «. 

Lath, Squire, would give an 
estate for better legs, 32 
Latimer, 465 

Latin, effect of, on a country 
audience, 221 

Latinus, King, pressed a 
soldier, 22 53 

Laughers at public places, 168 
Laughter, 47, 52, 249, 494, 598, 
630 V 

Lawyers, 31, 4t^, 456, S5* ° 

Lazy Club, the, 323 
Leaf, population d! a, 420 
Learned, precedency among the, 
529 

Ilearnlngv 6, 195, 35^ 353, 3^7, 
469, 506 ' 

Leather, gilt, for furniture, 609 
Le Conte, Father, 189 «. 

Lee, Nathaniel, 39 «. , 

Leo X., 497 : 

Leonora s library, 37, 163 
Leontine and EudoxUs, X33 
Leopold L, Emperor, 353 
Loti, Grcgoim, 632 


--S 
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Letters : 

Absence of loverti, 24X 
Academy of Painting, from 
the, 555 

Ambassador of Bantam, 557 
Apology for a man of wit 
and pleasure, 154 

Author turned dealer, 288 
Bankrupt, from a, and an- 
swer, 456 

Bashfulness, 031 

Beauty, from a, 87 

Beauty destroyed by the 
small-pox, 306 

Behavbur at church, 236 
Belinda to the shades, 204 
Benefactor, 546 

Blank, from a, 563 

Bowing and curtseying at 
chun'h, 460 

Brook and Hellier’s wine, 
362 

Butts, 175 

Captain Sentry on the cha- 
racter of Sir Roger de 
Coverley, and on his own 
situation, 544 

Castle-builder, from a, 167 
Cat-calls, 361 

Censuring Spectator, 158 
Character of jilts, 187 

Chloe from her Ipver, with 
an account of his dreams, 
30 r 

Choleric gentleman, 563 
Clergyman, to a, 27 
Coquette, from a, 79 
Coquette, and answer, 254, 

Cotquean, 482 

Country manners and con- 
versation, 474 

Countryman to his mistress, 
324 

Coverley, from Sir Roger de, 
264 

Crazy man, from a supposed, 
§77 

Cries of London, 251 

Cruel husbands, 236 
Dancing, 334 

Decay of the club, 542 
Demonstrations of grief, 95 
Bletraction, 348 

Devotion, formal, 79 

Dumb Doctor, 5^ 
J^Education, 330, 337, 353 
, Emperor of China to the 

Envil^§^^John, •from, mar- 
ried to a lady of quality, 

l^p^ogues, against comic, to 
a Tragedy, 338, 34X 
Epitaphs, on, 51S 

Estcourt, from Dick, 264 
Eye, on the, 252 

Fair sex, 298 

betters : ^ » 

Fan exercise, 134** 

5?Fashion, 66 , 319 
father to his son, 189 

Female equestrians, X04 
Fortune-hunters, 326 
Fortune-stealers, 311 
Freeport, Sir Andrew, his 
' retiring, 549 
- Gardening, 477 

Greek mottos, 271, 296 ; 
shopkeeper on his wife’s 
Greek, 278 

Hecatissa, 48 

Hen-pcckea husband, de- 
termined to be free, 212 
Hen-pecked keepers, 486 
Hoop petticoat, 127 

Horace to CLiadius Nero, 
493 

Husband, to a, 204 

Husband likely to be ruined 
by his wife’s accomplish- 
ments, 328 

Idler, from an, 320 

Idols, 87 

Impertinents, 168 

Jealous husband, 527 
Kissing, 272 

Lady insulted by her seducer 
— reflections on the sub- 
ject, 6x1 

Languishing lover, from a, 

T 5*7 ^ 

Law, 480, 55 X 

Leonora, 163 

Lillie, Chas., from, 16 

Lion, from a, 136 

Lottery ticket, 242 

Lover, from a, 208 

Lover’s leap, on the, 227 
Mary Tuesday, from, 24 
Masquerades, 8 

Mercenary practice of men 
in the choice of wives, 199 
j|>Modesty, on, 4S4 
\Money, love of, 450 

Monkey, from a, 343 

Mother and son, 263 

Mottos, 296 

Naked shoulders, 437 
Natural son, from a, 203 

N ew-married couple, from a, 
364 

Nose-pulling, 268 

Octavia complains of the in- 
gratitude of her husband, 
322 

0 Oxford correspondents, 553 
Parish-clerk on evergreens, 
284 

Parthenia, from, 140 
Patching, 268 

Pert baggage, from a, 560 
Playhouse, 36 

Plisy to Hispulla, 525 
PoacherSj x68 

Poetical Justice, 548 

Letters ; 

Poor and ptoud Jezebel, 29a 
Powell, the Puppet-show- 
man, commendation of, 372 
Prayers of clergymen before 
sermon, ^xa 

Prude, from a, 364 

Punning, 396 

Quaker, 276 

Rudeness, 443 

Rustic amusements, x6x 
Scholar in love, from a, 36^ 
Seduction, 208 

Servants, 202 

Severity of schoolmasterly 

Sexton of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, 14 

Short face, Sophia in love^ 
with a, 290 

^ Silent lover, from a, 304 

Sly, Mr., on hats, 532 
Smallpox, lady marked with, 
613 

Soldiers, froin several, 566 
Spienser, merits of, 540 
Splenetic cured, 734 
Stage-coach, behaviour in a, 
24a , 

Steele^ from, 274 

Swinging, 496 

Talebearers, 310 

Templars turned Hackney- 
coachmen, 498 

Th^tre, on the— on a mu- 
sical scheme, 250 

Three thrifty ladies, 33a 
IVavelling, 364 

Ugly Club, 52 * 

Unhappy condition of wo- 
men of the town, 190 
Untoward wife, 194 
Valetudinarian, 25 

Visiting, 208 

Wagerers and whistlers, 145 
Widow with two lovers, and 
answer, 140 

Widows* CluD, 573 

Will. Honeycomb, x3x 
Women’s Men, 158 

Women taking snuff, 344 
Zelinda from her lover— his 
death, 627 ^ 

Letters, show tempers of writers, 
=83 

Levees, 193 

Levity, 234, 253 

Liars, 103, 167, 234 

J-ibels, 35, 451 

HLiberality, 29a, 346 

U'iberty, 287 

Xibrary, female, 37, 79, 02, 140 
Liddy, Miss, reasons for differing 
in temper from her sister, 396 
Life (domestic), 455 ; (human), 
a?. 93» 94, 143, 159, 20a, 219, 
222, 289, 317, 574, 575 

Light, 413 
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Ligon’s History of Harbadoes,- 
11 n. 'I 

Lillie, Charles, i6, 46 w., 173 n. 
344 «•» 3^8 

Lilly's Latm Grammar, 221 «. 
Lindamira allowed to paint, 41 
Lion, the, in the Haymarket, 13 
14 

Lipogrammatists, 58 n.. 

Liszynski, a Polish atheist, 389 
Livy, 409, 420 
Lloyd’s coffee-house, 46 n. 
iLocke, John, 37 v , 62, 94, 121, 

, 3i.3> 373, 5*9, 557 
of kings, 239 
Xoiterers, 155 

Loller* Lady, from the country 
infirmary, 429 

, London, 69, 200, 403 ; cries of, 251 
London and Wise, gardeners, 5 
477 ^ 

Longmgs of women, 326 
Longinus, 229, 279 , 326, 339 , 

489 633 

Longitude, 428 n. 
Loo^g-elasses, 325 
Lorrain, Paul, 339 «. I 

Lottery, 191, 199 
Love, 4, 30, 47, 71. 118, 120, 142, 
149, 161, 163, 199, 206, 241, 274, 
304* 324, 32s, 362, 366, 367, 376, 
377» 397, 4<», 475, 479, 5o6, 525, 
561, 591, 596, 605, 607 ; casuist, , 
the, 591, do7, 614, 625 
Love for Love, the comedy, 189 
Loveless, Biddy, 196 
Lovemore, Jeremy, 596 ^ 

Lovers’ Leaps, the, 225, 233 
Loungers, the, at Cambridge, 54 
Loyola, Oldham’s, 17 n. 
Lucceius, character of, 206 
Lucian, 67, 283 
Ludgate, 82 n. 

Lulli, Jean Baptiste, 29 n. 
Lute-string, advanced price of, ai 
Luxury, 55, 195 
Lying, party, 507 
Ly Sander, character of, 532 

Macbeth, incantation in, 141 
j -Machiavel, 406 ; the she, 561 
Mademoiselle, the French Pup-^ 
, peL 277 
Magna Charta, a n, 

Mahomet’s night journey, 94 n. 
Mahometans, 83, 460, 631 
Maids, inquisition on, 320 
Male jilts, a88 ; widows, 520 ; 
birds, 128 

Malebranche, 37 94 «. 

Malvolio, a mixed character, 238 
Man, 9, 115, 156, 162, 237, 238, 
408, 441, 494» S*9> 537» 564. 
588, 624 

Man of Mode, Ethcrege’s, 65 
Manilius, in retirement, 467 
Mankind, 444, 598 
Manley, Mrs.. 37 «. 


Planner, ^92 

Manuscript Note Book of Ad- 
dison’s, j^n ft. 

Maple, Will, 203 
Maraton and Yaratilda, 56 
March, month of, described, 425 
Marcia’s prayer in Cato, 593 
Marcus, son of Cicero, 307 
Mariamne, 466 ; story of, 171 
Marius, Scipio’s judgment of 
young, 157 

Marlborough, Duke of, 26 
139, p. 358 353, «. 

Marriage, 89, 113, 149, 181, 236,^ 
254, 261, 268, 308, 322, 430, 
479, 482, 490, 506, 522, 525, 533,, 
607 

Martial, 52, 446 

Martyn, Henry, 180 200, 232 

Masquerades, 8, 14 n. 

Massacres, 185 

Master, a good, 107 ; a bad, 136, 
201, 202 

Mathematics, 307 
Mather, Charles, toyman, 570 
Matter, 420, 519 
Matter-of-fact man, 521 
Maundrell’s Journey to Jerusa- 
lem, 303 n. 

May. 425 ; dangerous to ladies, 
365, 395 

Mazarine, Cardinal, and Quillet, 

23 

Medals on the Spanish Armada, 

293 . . 

Mede’s Clavis Apocalyptican 
92 «.• ; 

Medicina Gymnastica, Fuller’s,’ 
115 n. 

Medlar, Mrs., of the Widow.s’ 
Club, 561 
Memory, 417, 471 
Men, 97, 145, 196, 264, 505, 510 
Menagiana, 60 n. 

Manager and Count Rechtcren 
at Utrecht, 481 

Merab, with too much beauty 
and wit, 1^4 

Merchants, 69, 174, 218, 428 
Mercunalis, Hieronymus, 115 n. 
Mercy, 456 
^erit, 223, 340 
^erry men, 70 
^Messiah, Pope’s, 378 
Metamorphoses, Ovid’s, 417 
Metaphor, 417, 421, 595 
Methuen, Paul, p. 677 ; treaty, 
43 *40,240,417, 42 i> 425 . 

Milton, Addison’s papers on, 267, 
273. 279. 285, 291, 297, 303* 
309. 3*5. 321. 327. 333. 339. 
345. 351. 357. 363. 4*7. 

Mimicry, 416 

Mind, 455. 554 

Minister of state, a watchful, 439 
Mint, arguments of the, 239 
Mirth, 196, 358, 381 


Mirza, Visions of, 159 
Mischief, 564 
Misers, 624 

Miseries, 169 ; the mountain of, 

558,559 

Misfortune, a good man s strug- 
gle with, Seneca on, 39 n. 
Misfortunes, not to De called 
judgments, 483 
jMixt wit, 62 
PMode, 6, 129, 145 
Jfeloderation, 312 
'Modern writers', 6t, 249 
LMode.st assurance, 373 
■Modesty, 6, 52, 154, 206. 231, 
1^42, 296. 350, 354, 373, 390, 400, 

r 435. 458. 484 

Mohocks, 324, 347 
Moles, 123 
Molidre, 70 

Moll Peatley, a dance, 67 tt. 
Money, 3, 422, 450, 456, 509 
Monks, TO 

I Monmouth, Duke of, 2 n. 
Monosyllables, English liking 
for, 135 

Monsters, 412, 413, 418 
Montague, Charles, Earl of Hali- 
fax, 3 p. 130 
Montgomery, Mf., 524 «. 
Monuments in Westmmster Ab- 
bey, 26 

Montaime, 562 
iMoorfidds, 505 
■Moralists, 196 / 

^oralit\% 446, 459, 465 / 
y[dore, Henry, 86,90 lai ; Sir 

I Thomas, 349 . 

Moreton, Mr. John, 546 «. / 

Mortality, 289 ; bill of, 377 ^ 

Mosaic pavement, 358 «, 

Moses, tradition of, 237 
Mother, 246; story of the Rival, 
9* 

Motion in gods and mortals, 369 
Motteux, Peter, 14 552 

Motto, 221 


Mountebank, 573 
Mourning, 64, 05, 575 
Mouth, a padlock for the, 533 
Much cry but little wool, 251 
Mulberry Garden, the, 96 
Muley Moluc, last mome^pts of, 
349 

Muses, the mountain of the, 514 
Music, 18, 29, 258, 278, 405, 416, 
570. 630 

Naked-slyouldered females, 437 
Names of authors to their works, 
45* 

Natural History, 22 
Nature. 153. 404. 408, 4x4, 588 
Needlewora, 606, 609 
Negroes, 215 
Neighbourhoods, 49 ^ 

Nemesis, an old maid who dis- 
covers judgments, 483 
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Nero’s nurse, 246 

Nettletop, Rebecca, xgo 

New, the, in art, 4x1, 4x2, 4x3, 

Newberry, Mr., his rebus, 59 
New River, 5 

New Style, ai n. 

News, 42s,f)^7, 625 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 37 543» 

xfc^olas Hart, the sleeper, 184 
Nicodeinunc»otc.01ivia,on being 
made an April fool, 432 
Nicolini, the singer, 5, 13 n. , 235, 

403 

Night, 425, 56s, 58a 

Nightingale, 383 

Nigralia, a party lady, forced to 
patch on ihe wrong side, 8i 
, No, a word useful to women, 625 
,i^bility* 537 

Northern hive. Sir W. Temple's, 
21 n. 

Nose-pullers, 268 

Notable men, 150 

Novell, Lydia, complains of a 
rich lover, 140 

Novels, 365 

Novelty, 412, ^13, 626 
November described, 425 
Numbering of houses, 28 h. 
Nutmeg of Delight, the, 160 

Oates, Titus, 58 n. 

Obedience to parents, 189, 449 
Obscurity, loi, 406,622 
Obsequiousness, 386 

Ocean, 4^ 

October Club, 9 n. 

Ogilby,John, 37 

Ogler, the Complete, 46 

Oldfield, M rs., 546 

Oldham's Loyola, 17 «. 

Omens, superstitious dread of, 7 
Old Style, 21 «. 

Olearius, travels of, 426 «. 
Ornniamanta, 144 

Omnipotence, 565 

Omnipresence, 571, 580 
Oneirocritic, 505 

Opera, Italian, i 5 13 

18, 29, 314 : French, 29 
Opinien, popular, 460 

Oratory, 484, 633 ; female, 247, 
253 

Ormcilla, 390 
i Or^r, 219 

1 iOrestilla, the gi-eat fortune, 118 
^ Qroondates, Statira to, 199 
Osborn's Advice to his Son, 150 
Ostentation, 460 1 

Ot.way, 30 H7i 456 * 

Overdo, Justice, Ben Jonson’s, 

. 48 

Ovid, 417, 439, 6t8 

Oxford scholar at a coffee-house, 
46 

Padlocks for the mouth^33 
Pages in gentlemen's houses, 
214 n. 

Painter’s part in a tragedy, 42 
Painting, the art of, 83, 129, 226, 
555 : of the face, 41 

Palmquist, Monsieur, 43 
Pampnilio, a good master, 137 
Pamphlets, defamatory, 541 
Pantneon, Penkethman’s, 31 ; 
at Rome, 415 

Paradin, Gluillaume, 98 «. * 

Paradise of Fools, 460 

Paradise Lost. Addison’s papers 
on, 267. 273, 279, 285, 291, 297, 
303* 309. 315. 321. 32s, 327» 333* 
339» 345. 354. 357. 363. 3^9 
Parents, 21, 150, t8i, 189, 192, 
235. 263, 313, 330, 449, 532, 
539 

Parish clerks, advice to, 37a 
Parker, Richard, 474 u. 
Parnassus, Vision of, 514 

Parnell, Thomas, 460 u. 

Parricide, how punished in 
China, 180 

Parthenla, letter of, upon ' the 
ladies’ library, 140 

Party, 57, 125, 126, 243, 399, 432, 
507 ; patches, 81 

Particles, English, x8 

Pascal, 1x6 */. 

Pa.sq^uinades, 23 «. 

Passion, 202, 438, 528 : of the 
Fan, 102 

Passions, the, 31, 71, 215, 224, 
255. 408, 418, 564 

Pastorals, Philips’s, 523 

Patches, 50 ; party use of, 81 
Patience, 312, 501, 559 

Patrons, 214 

Paul Lorrain, 338 

Paul, Saint, 633 

Paul's Cathedral, St., Indian 
’ kings on, 50 

^eace, 45 ; negotiations, 45 »» 
•Pearce, Zachary, 572 

Pedants, 105, 286, 617 

Pedigrees, vanity of, 612 

Peepers, 52 

Peevish fellow, a, 438 
Penkethman, W.^ 31 370 «. 

Penruddock's rising in the West, 

313 «• 

Penseroso, 11, 425 

Pentathlum, i6x 

People, the wealth of a country, 

A 

Pericles, 8x. 633 

Perrault, Cnarles, 279 303 n. 

Perry, Mrs., 92 «. 

•Persecution, religious, 459 
' Persian education, 99, 189, 337 ; 

soldier reproved, 427 

Persius, 379 

Peter the Great, 43 ; com-__ 

pared with Louis AlV., 130 
Petronlus, his story of the Epne- 

sian lady, ix ; mood of, at 
death, 349 

Petticoat, 109, 127, 140; poli- 
ticians, 305 

Petty, Sir William, aoo 

Phaedra and Hippolitus, a tra- 
gedy, 18 «. 

Pharamond^ 76 84 n. ; hi.s 

edict against duelling, 97 ; let- 
ter to, 480 
^hidias, 415 
philanthropy, 177 

Philantia, a votary, 79 

Philip. Ambrose, 223 229, 

289 K., 338 n., 400, 523, 578 
Philopater on nis daughter’s 
dancing, 466 

Philosophers, 195, 634 
Philosophy, 7, lo, 22, 175, 201, 
393, 420 

Phocion, 133. 448 

Phoebe and Colin, a poem, 603 
Physic, 195 

Physician.^, x6, 21, 25. 234 
Physiognomy, 86, 206, 518 
Pictures, 67, 83, 107, 109, 226, 
244, 248, 416) 418 

Piets, what women are, 41 

Piety, 201 

Pindar, 160, 467 

Pindaric writing, 58 n. 

Pin money, 295 

Piper of Hamelin, the, 5 
Pisistratus, 527 

Pitchpipe, .228 
. Pittacus, a saying of, 574 
ity, 208, 397, 418, 442, 588 

Pix, Mary, 51 n. 

Places of trust, 469, 629 

Plain dealing, 460 

Planets, 420 

Planting, 583, 589 

Plato, 23 86 90, 183, 211 

«•. 237. 507. 624 

Platonic love, 400 

Players, 141, 370, 502, .529 

Plays, modern, 22, 592 

Pleaders, 197 

Pleasant fellows, 46a 

Pleasure, 146, 151, 152, 183, 312, 
424, 6(x>, 624 

Pleasures of Imagination, Es- 
says on, 41 X — 421 

Pliny, 230, 467 n., 484 52r, ' 

Plot, Robert, 447 «. 

Plutarch, 123 j8o, 188, 229, 

483. 494. 507 ^ 

Poacher, request from a, 168 , 

Poetry, 39, 40, 44, 51, 58, 220, 
253, 314, 405, 417.418, 419.421 
Poetical justice^ 40, 548 

Polite imaginations, 41 1 
Politeness, 119 * 

Political arithmetic, aoo 
Politicians, 43, 305, 403, 556, 567, , 
• 568 

Poll, a way of arguing, 239 
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Potycarpus, beloved by all, 280 
Pompey, ^93 
PontigYKin, M., 90 
Poor, the, 200, 232 430 

Pope, Alexander, his £ssa; 


5pe, Alexander, his Jissay on 
Criticism, 65 ; an idea from, 
210 ». ; commended, 257 ; 

his PastorSls,"223l^ his Me's- 
siah, 378 ; Letter and Verses, 
527 ; on Adrian’s dying words^ 
532 ; his Miscellany, 523 «. 
Popular applause, 188 
Porta, Baptista della, on Physi- 
ognomy, 86 n. 

Posterity, loi, 583 
Postman, newspaper, i h. 
Pottiere, Dominic, a French 
privateer, 350 
Poverty, 150, 46,^ 

Powell, junior, his Puppet-show, 
t 4 31 372 

Powell, George, the actor, 31 n., 

40 

Power, despotic, 287 

Pfcaise, 38, 73, 188, 238, 349, 467, 

Pirayer, 207, 236, 312, 391 
Piecedence, rig, 529 
Precieuses, the, 45 n. 

Prediction, vulgar arts of, 505 
Preface to the Bp. of St. Asaph’s 
Sermons, 384 
Prejudice, lot, 263, 432 
Prepossession, 117 
Prerogative, 480 
Presumption, 187 
Pride, 33, 201, 394, 462 
Prince, Mr., dances of, 466 
Princes, good and bad, 139 
Printing, 166, 367, 582 
Prior, i<|,i 

Procrastination, 151 
Procrustes, bed ob 58 
Prodicus, 183 

Professions, the three learned, 21 
Projector of town entertain- 
ments, a, 31 
Promisers, 448 
Pronunciation, 451 
Prospects, 41 1, 412, 418 
Prosperity, 237 
Prosper, Will, 19, 20 
Proverbs of Solomon, in verse, 
^10 

Providence, 120, 237, 293, 441, 

Pri^ence, 293 
Prudes at the play, ao8 
Psalm xxiii. translated, 441 ; 
cxiv.,46x ; cxxxix., 399 ; sing- 
ing in church, 205 
Psalmanazar, George, 14 «. 

Pugg the Monkey, Adventures 
of. 3f3 

Pulviflios, 63 n. 

Punchinello, 14 
Punishments in school, 157 
Puns, 61, 396, 454, 504 


Puppet|^ow, Powell’s, 14 «. 
Purcell, Henry, 29 «. 

Puzzle, Tom, m argument, 476 
Pyramids of Egypt, 415 
Pyrrhus, King, j8o 
Pythagoras, 447, 5S6 

Quackh, 444, 547 572 

Duakers, 396 
J^iality, 34, 219 
Queries in love, 625 
Quick, Mrs., of the Widows’ 
Club, 561 

Quidnunc, Tom, 625 
Quillet. Claude, 23 it. 

Quintilian, 168 
Quit, Peter de, on Puns, 396 
Quixote, Don, patron of Sigher’s 
Club, 30 

Rabelais, 283 
Racine, 39 n. 

Rack, 239 

Radcliffe, Dr. John, 468 n. 
Raillery, 422 

Rainbow, 415 : coffee-house, i6w. 
Rakes, 336, 576 
Raleigh, Sir W., 510 
Ramble from Richmond to the 
Exchange, 454 

Ramsey, Will, the astrologer, 
describes night, 582 
Rant, 40 

Rape of Proserpine, a French 
opera, 29 

Raphael, 226, 244, 467 
Rapin, RfinC, 44 w., 291 n. 
Rattling Club at church, 630 
Read, Sir Win., oculist, 472, 
547 «. 

Readers, i, 62, 93, 94, 179 
Reason, 6, izo, 408, 447 
Rebus, 59 

Rechteren, Count, and M. Men- 
ager, 481 n. 

Recitative, 29 
Reciters, 521 
Recluse, the, 282 
Recommendations, letters of, 
generally unjust and absurd, 

Recreations, 258 
".ehearsal, Buckingham’s, 3 n. 
.eligion, aoi, 213, 292, 356,447, 
459. 471. 483. 494. 574 
enatus Valentinus, .story of, 
426 

Rentfree, Sabina, letter on greei;- 
slckness, 431 

Repository for fashions, 487 
Reproach, 594 
Reproof, 382 
Reputation, 218, 467 
Retirement, 4, 27, 249, 425, 467, 
„ 549. 613 ^ 

Revelation, 600 
Rcverie.s, 167 

Revenge of a Spanish lady, 61 1 


i 


Rhubarb, JohUjJEsq., from tht 
Infirmary, 429 
Rhyme, the ACneid in, 60 
Rhynsault, story of, 491 
Rich, Christopher, 258 ». 

Riches, 140, 145, 150, a8oi 282, 
283. 294, 456 464, 574 
Richeheu, Cardmah 305 
Ridicule, 150, 249, 445, 4^6 
Riding, 115; dress of ladies, 435 
Rinaldo and Armida, opera of. 

Riot, 180 

Rival Mother, story of the, 91 
Rivers, Colonel, 204 n. 

Roarers, 474 

Robin the Porter at Will’s Coffee- I 
house, 398 

Rochester, J ohn Wilmot, Earl of, 

2 n. 

Roman ladies, 81 ,* education, 
313; understanding, 50a 
Rope-dancing, 141 
Rosalinda, a Whig partizan, 81 ; 
reformation of, 87 ; the hand- 
some, to the Ugly Club, 87 
Rosamond, Clayton's opera of, 
18 It. 

Rosamond’s Bower, a8i 
Roscommon, Earl of, 44 h. , 253 n. 
Rose I’avern, the, 2 «. 
Rosicrucius, story of sepulchre 

or, 379 

Royal Exchange neglected, 509 
Royal Progres.s, Tickell’s poem 
of the, 620 

Royal Society, lai, 262 «. 

Runnel, Mrs., of the Widows' 
club, 561 

Ruricola, his son and daughter, 
192 

Rusticity, 400 

Rusty Scabbard, on the fighters 
at the Bear garden, 449 
Rycaut, Sir Paul, 343 
Ryiner, 267 ». 

Sabine ladie.s, 81 

St. Evremond, Sieur de. 33 n. 

St. James’s Park, 109 h, ; Coffee- 
house, I n. 

Sacheverell, Henry, 58 n, 
Salamanders, an Order of Ladies, 
198 

Sallust, 409 

Salmon, ?«lrs., her waxworic, a8 

31 «• 

Salutations, 259, hfo, 460 
Sanctoriii 4 *, the chair of, 25 «. 
Santer, Betty, letter from, 140' 
Sapper, I'homas, his epitaph, 518 
Sappho, 22^ 229, 233 
Sarasin, J. F., 60 «. 

Satires, 209, 256, 451, 473, 568 
Satyricon of Petronius Arbiter, 
story from the, ii tt, 

Saudades, aoA 

Saul, David, nis epitaph, 518 
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Luntei^ Mrs' , snuff-taker, 344 
Je of being, 519 
iligcr, 56a 
icandal, 4^6, 427, 562 
Scaramouch, 28a 
Scarecrow the Beggar, 6 
|carron, Paul, 17 n. , 
arves, van^ of, lit clergy, dcJg 
awen, SirwilUam, 5^6 n. 
icheffei^s Northern odes, 366, 

^ar's egg, 58 
fchoolmasters, i68, 313 
\hoolmen’s case of the ass, 191 

ppio» 157 

Icolds, 479, 482 

icornful Lady, Comedy of the, 
270 

Scott, Dr., on the Christian Life, 
4^ «• 

Scribblers, 445, 58a 
Scudery, 37 *t., 241 
Scurlock, Miss, letters to, adapt- 
ed to the praise* of marriage, 
142 

S^, 489 

9i(^on.s, dream of the, 425 
Second sight in Scotland, 604 
Segmis, his threefold distinction 
of readers, 6» «. 

Self-conceit, 460 
Self-denial, 206, 248 
Self-examination, 399, 586 
Self love, 17, 192, 238, 426, 588 
Self-murder, 231 v 
Self-tormentor of Terence, 521 
Semanthc, who paints well, 404 
Semiramis, 415 

Sempronia, who admires the 
French, 45 ; match-maker, 437 
Seneca, 39 77 93, 569 

Sense, 6, 172, 259, 519 
Sentry, Captain, 2 34, 1^2, 

^ i97» 350. S17 , 

September described, 425 
Serle’s Coffee-house, 49 «. 
Sermons, 633 

Servants, 88, 96, 107, 137, 20a 
Settlement, Act of, 3 «. 

Seven, 632 

Severity m schools, 408 
Sexes, 43, 156, 400 
Sextant, 428 n, 

SextuJfV., Pjppe, 23 
Shadows and realities, g ' 
Shadwell, 35 u. 

Shakespeare ,-49. 54, 141, 168, 419, 
962 

Shalum and Hilpdl^ffetory of, 584 
Sheepishness, 484 •• 

§ he-Machiavels, 561 
hefheld, John, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, 253 462 «. 

Shepheard, Miss, 92 140, 163 

^hcpherd, eminent for tossing 


erd’s pipe, poem in shape 
a, 58 



Sherlock on Death, 37 289, 

447 . ^ 

She would if she cotilH, a comedy, 

51 

Ship in storm, 489 

Shoeing horns, men used as, 

Shoe-strings, 150 
Short face, the Spectator’s, 17, 
48 

Shovel, Sir Cloudeslcy, monu- 
ment of, 26 «. 

Shows, 193, 23s, 271 
Sickness, a thought in, 513 
Sidney, Sir Philip, 70, 400 
Sight, 411, 472; second, 604 
Sighers’ Club, 30 
Signs of houses, 28 n. 

Silence, 514 ; the Spectator’s, 4, 
12 

Silk-worms, what women are. 

Similes, i6o, 421, 455 
Simonides, 209 «. 

Sincerity, 103, 352 

Singing, verses on a lady’s, 433 

Singularity, 576 

Sippet, Jack, who breaks appoint- 
^ ments,^ 448 

Sir Martin Mar-all,Dryden's,5 «. 
Skiomachia, 115 «. 

Slavery, 287 
Sleep, 586, 593, 597 
Sleeper, the annual, 184 
Slovens, 150 

Sly, haberdasher, 187 526, 

532 » 534 . 545 . . 

Smithfield bargain in marriage, 
3«4 

Snap, Mrs., of the Widows’ Club, 
561 

Snapc, Dr., charity sermon by, 

Snarters, 438 
Snuff, 344 n. 

Snuff-box, X38 
Society, 422 

Socrates, 23, 54, 67, 86, 133, 146, 
183, 195, 207, 213, 239, 247, 
408, 479, 486, 500, 558 
Soho Square, 2 n. 

Soldiers, 152, 544, 566 
Solitude, 4, 158, 264, 406, 425, 

514 

Solomon’s Song, paraphrase of 
part of, 38S 

Somers, Sir John, ded. to vol. I. 
and note 

SongTWith notes, 470 
Songs of Sion, 405 
Sophocles, Electra of, 44 
Sorites in logic, 239 
Sorrow, 95, 312, 397 
Soul, the, 56, III, 116, 237, 413, 
487, 600, 602 
Sounds, 4x6 
Southerne, 40 481 

Space, infinite, 564 


Spanish Friar; Dryden'$,,a67 u, 
Spanish Succes-sion, War of thej 
^ 43 45 «.» 64 353 

Sparkes, John, of Coventfy, 
436 n. 

Sparkish, Will., a modem hus- 
band, 479 

Sparrows for the opera, 5 
Spartans, 6, 307, 564 
Speakers, loud, 148 
Spectator, the, i n. ; his Club, 2, 
34 ; himself, i, 4, 12, 34 ; traile 
of the paper,, 46 w., 499 
533 ». ; stamp duty, 445 *r. ; 
Nahum Tate on the, 488 
Speech, organs of, 231 
Spenser, 390, 419, 540 
Spies, 202, 439 
Spinamont on duels, 84 
Spirits, 12, 110, 419 
Spite in a beauty, 156 
Spleen, 53, 5B8 
Sprat, Dr. Thomas, 114 «. 
Spring, 393, 423 
Spring-Garden, 383 
Squeexing the hand, 119 
Squire’s Coffee-house, 39 «. 
Squires, 529 

Staffordshire, Dr. Plot’s Natural 
History of, 447 «. 

Stage, the, /jo, 440, 446 
Stage-coach, in a, 131, 242, 513; 
-men, 474 

Staincoat Hole, at Cambridge, 
^ 397 

Stamp Act, 445 «. 

Starch, political, 305 

Starer.s, 20, 250 

Stars, the, 420, 565 

Stationers, 304, 579 

Statira, a pattern for women, 41 

Statuary, 416 

Steele, censures a passage in hi.s 
‘ Funeral,’ 51; love-letters, 142; 
his paper omitted in the re- 

E rint, No. 328 u. ; Ciblier on 
it> literary relation to AddiSon, 
546 

Stepney, epitaphs at, 518 
Sternhold, Thomas, 205/*. 

Stint, Jack, and Will. Trap, 
448 

Stock’s Market, 462 /x. 

Stoics, 243, 307 

Stonesfield . the Roman pavement 
at, 358 «. 

Storm at sea, 489 
Strada, 241, 617 
Stratonica, 229 
Strife, ^197 

Stripes for perverse wives, 479 
Strolling player.s, 48 
Stubbs, Rev. Philip, 147 «, 

Style, New and Old, *21 «. 
Subjects, value of, to a prince, 
200 

Sublime in writing, 117, 152, 
592. 633 
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Suddfltt, Tbamas, Esq., from the 
Ihirmary. 429 

Sukey’s ^venture with Sir 
I Roger and Will Hoaoycomb, 
410 

Syllogisms, 239 

Syrmx Theocritus, the, 58 n. 
Summer in England, 393 
Sun, the, 2^50, 412 
Sunday in the country, 112 
Superiority, 6, 202, 219 
,3uperscition, 7, 201, 213 
Surgeon, Italian, advertisement 
of an, 23 

i Surprise, 62, 538 
Susannah, puppet-show of, 14 n. 
Swallow, Lady Catherine, of the 
Widows’ Club, 561 
Swearing, 233, 332, 3711 44^', 331 
liSwift, 23 50 226 «,,2657/., 

f 353 445 504 «• 

j Swingers at Tunbridge Wells, 

i 492 

; Sydenham, Dr. Thomas, 25 n. 
Sylvcj.ter, Joshua, 58 «. 

Sylvia, in choice of husband, 
hesitates between riches and 
merit, 149 
.Symmetry, 41 1, 632 
Syncopists, modern, 567 
Syncopius the passionate, 438 
Syracusan pnnce,thc jealous, 5 79 

Tale-bearers, 19, 439 
Talents, 172 

Tartars, a conceit of the, 126 
Taste, 29, 140, 208, 379W.,409«., 
447 

Tate, Nahum, 488 

Tattle, Lelilia, her trained birds, 

Tavern Tyr.mts, 508 
I'ax on eminence, loi 
Tears, 95 

I'cmper, i8i, 424, 598 
'femperance, 195 
Templar, the, 2, 34 
I'einple, Sir W., 21 37 n., 

_ 195 «• 

Ten, 221 

Terence, 170, 502 
Terror, 418 

Terset, Harry, and his lady, 
indolent, 100 
Tetractys, 221 «, 
d'Kales quoted, 594 
Thames described, 454 
That, remonstrance of, 80 
Theatres, 36, 40, 42, 44, 51, 65, 
.141 602 

Themis ta, a confidant, 118' 
Themistocles, 311 
Theocritus, 58 n. 

Theodosius and Constantia, 164 
Tbeognis quoted, 464 
Theon, Pindar’s saying of, 467 
Theory of the Earth, Burnet’s, 
qiioted, 146 


Thersites, 17 «. «i 

Thimh^eton, Ralph, his calamity^ 
43» 

Thinking aloud, an 
Thirst. 22 4, 

Thornhill. Mr, hTs duel, 84 «. 
Thrash, Will, and his wife, in- 
sipid, 522 

Throne of God, 580, 600 
Thunder, stage, 36, 44 
Tickell, 523«., 532 
Tillotson, 103 io6«., 293, 352,' 

447, 600 

Tilt Yard, Whitehall, 109 w. 
Time, 83, 93, 316 
I Titian, 292 

[ Title-page, Antony, stationer, 

_ 304 

Titles, 304, 219, 480 
|Tofts, Mrs., i8 22 «. 
[ft'oleration. Act of, 3 n. 

I'Tom Touchy, 122 ^ 

Tom 'Trusty, 479 j 

I'om the Tyrant, at the coffee' 
house, 49 

Tombs in Westminster Abbey, 
26 

Tomtits in the Opera, 5 
Tonson, Jacob, 9 «. 

Tories, 50, 58 «. 

Torture, 2^9, 418 
"Townly, T rank, letter of, 560 
'Trade, 2, 69, 109, 283, 443 
Tragedy, 39, 40, 42, 44, 279 «. 

1 ranquilhty, 196. 425 
'Transmigration of souls, 2n, 
343, 408 

Trap, Mr., letter to Mr. Stint, 
448 

d ravel. 45, 93, 364, 474 
Irecs, 414, 589 
'Tritlers, 432 

Tiojans, modern, 239, 245 
Trophoinus, cave oF, 598, 599 
'Trott, Nell, waiter on the Ugly 
Club, 17 

Tniby’s, Widow, water, 329 
Truepenny, Jack, the good- 
natured, 82 

Trunkniaker, at the play, 235 
Trust in God, 441 
Trusty, Tom, a servant, account 
of, 96 " 

Truth, 63, 103, 352, 507 
I’ryphiodorus, 59 
Tumbling, 141 
Tunbridge Wells, 492, 496 
Tuperty, Mrs , a flirt, 203 
Turner, Sir William, 509 , 

Tyrants, 508 

Vainlove family, the, 454 
Valentine, Basil, Currus 'Trium- 
phahs, 94 ; a legend of, 

426 

Valerio resolves to be a poet, 404 
Valetudinarians, xoo, 143, 305 
Vanini, 389 ». 


Ivanity, 16, 255, 380, 460, 314 
Vapours in women, 115 
Variety, 408, 600 
Varillas. the cheerful, 100 
Venice Preserved, Otway’s, 39 
Venus, 127, 417, 425 
Vernal delight, 393 
Versifying, artificial, 220 « 

Vertot, the Abb6, 3459 «. 

^gly Club, 17, 32, 48, 52, 78 
pice, 137, 151, 243,624 
Wictor, a genteel politician. 

150 

Villacerse, death of Madame 
de. 368 

Villars, Abb6 de, 379 «. 

Vinci, Leonardo da, 554 
Viner, Sir Robert, familiar with 
Charles 11 . , 462 n. 

Virgil, 70, 90, 273, 3st, 404, 417. 
.514, 610 

Mirtue, 03, 104, 219, 240, 243, 
248, 266, 394, 399, 520 
Virtuoso, a feraale, 242 
Vision of Calamities, 558, 559 . 
of Credit, 3 ; of Fmne, 8 1 ; 
Hearts, 563 ; Mirza, 159 ; 
Misery, 604 ; Mountain of the 
Muses, 514 ; Painters, 83 . 
Scales, 463 ; Seasons, 425 ; 
Vanity, 460 ; Wit, true and 
false, 63 

Visits, 24, 45 208 

Undersmnding, 6, 420, 438 
Uniformity, Act of, 3 «. 

Universe, the, 420 
U nlearned, proposal for publish- 
ing works of the, 457 
Vocifer, how he passed for a fine 
gentleman, 75 
Volume-^, dignity of, 124 
Voluntaries at church, 630 
Votaries, 79 
Vowels, 135 

Uranius has> composure of soul, 

Usurpers, tavern, 508 
Utrecht, the Peace Negotiation 
at, 481 n. 

Vulcan’s dogs, 579 

Waddle, Lady, of the Widows’ 

I Club, 561 
Wagers, 145, 521 n, 

Wake, Colonel, 313 %, 

Wakes, country, 161 ; 

Wall of China, 415 ; 

Waller, 148, 158, 224 o 

Wall’s Infant Captism, 9a fi. 
Want,, fear of, 114 
War, the, in Queen Anne’s reign, 
.26 «., 43«.,45^^.» 64/*., 353«., 
521 n. 

War ne ws, greed for, 45a 
Wasps in public, 300 
Watchman and goose, 376 
Watts, Dr. Isaac, 461 H* 
Wax-work, Mrs. Salmon’s, 
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t^en images burnt on Queen 
Elizabeths birthday, 262 «. 
Way of the World, Congreve’s, 
2oa 

Wealth, 469, 506, 601 
Weaver on dancing, 468 
Wedlock, 525^ 

Weed, EpMaim, 450 . 

Weights TOO wing true values, 

Wenliam, Jane, the last don> 
deinned witch, 117 n. 

West Enborne in Berkshire, 
custom of, 614 
Westminstjejr Abbey, 26, 329 
Westminster boy and colours 
taken at Blenheim, 139 
Wharton, Thomas, Earl of, p. 

Whichenovre in Staffordshire, 
custom of, 607 
Whigs, 50, 58 «. 

Whims, 371 
Whining, 630 * 

Whispc -ers, 148, 168, 457 
Whispering place of Dionysius, 

wtSlinc match, 179 
White, Moll, a witch, 117, 268 
Whittington^and his Cat v. Rin- 
aldo and Armida, 14 31 u. 

Who and Which, petition of, 78 


Widow, the perverse, Sir Roger’s 
love for, 1 13, IIS, 

Widows, 311, 561, 573, 606, 614, 
623 ; male, 520 
Wife, 199, 479, 49°“ 525 
Wigs, 319, 631 the lawyer’s, 
407 

Wildfire, widow, of the Widows’ 
Club, 561 

Wilks the comedian, 370 
William III., 468 w., 516 
William, Sir Roger's huntsman, 
118 

Willow Kate, Sir Roger’s char- 
acter of, X18 

Wills’ Coffee'hou'»e, i n. - 
Wimble, Will, io8, log, 126, 131, 
268 

Wine, 140, X47, 181, 362 n. 
Wings, verse in the form of, 58 
Winstanley’s Water Theatre, 168 
Winter Gardens, 477 
Winter pieljfe by Ambrose Philips, 

Wisdom, 225 

Wit, Addi.son’s Essays on, 58 — 
63 J 6, 23, 35 n , 38, 140, 151, 
169, 179, 220, 270, 416, 422, 
522 

W Its, 404, 509 

Witchcraft, 61, 117 //., 268, 419 
Wolsey, 624 • ! 


Woman’s Man, ^56 

Women, 4, 10, 15, ^3, 33. 79, 

81, 9a, 95» 98, 104, 154, 

15S1 156, 158, 159, *82, aoS, 
209, 243, 247, 252, 261, 263, 
274. 320, 342, 343, 365, 390, 
433 > 486, 5o6j 5X0, 51 i, 606, 
625 ; a republic of, 434 
Words, 373, 4x6 
Works of art, 414 ’ 

World, the, 27, m, 387, 519 
Worriers, 304 

Wortley, Hon. E., 71 «. > 

Writers, 166, 379, 409, 417, 422. 
568, 582 , 

Wycherley’s Plain Dealer, 354 n. 
Xenophon, 169, 337, 354 w., 537, 

564 

Ximena, Colley Cibber’s, 546 

Yaratilda and Maraton, story of, 
56 

Yarico, Inkle and, story of, ix 
Yawning, a Christmas game, 179 
Year, the, de.scribed, 425 
Youth, X53 
Zeal, 57, 185, 399 
Zellnda, perfidious, 627 
Zemboade, Queen, story of. 578 
Zimri, Drydeii’s character of, 1G2 
Zoilu.s, 279 n. 
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